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ADVERTISEMENT. 


etm 


Iw reprinting these volumes, considerable care has been taken to 
select the best copies of the respective commentators, and to make 
every other improvement calculated to render the present edition 
superior to former impressions of the work. While the sheets were 
passing through the press, my attention was occupied, principally, 
in examining the learned quotations; and, I may confidently 
affirm, that. numerous errors have been removed: those which 
have escaped observation, will, I trust, prove of an unimportant 
description, and obtain that indulgence usually afforded by those, 
who are aware of the difficulties always incident to the mechanism 
of the press.—I avail. myself of this opportunity to express my 
favourable opinion of the general execution of the publication, 
which, from typographical neatness and accuracy, will, I am 
persuaded, be entitled to approbation.—It is a matter of pious 
congratulation, that, while writings of the most pernicious tendency 
are circulated with a lamentable and alarming industry, there exists 
a disposition to encourage others admirably adapted to counteract 
their contagious influence :—among those of the latter descrip-— 
tion, the excellent Commentary and Paraphrase, now presented to 
the public, will not fail, it is hoped, to maintain their long-established 


pre-eminence. 
J. R. PITMAN, M. A. 


YOUNG STREET, KENSINGTON, 
November, 1821. 
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PREFACE. 


ae 


Havine been persuaded to put together some 
scattered notes, which I long ago made upon several 
places of Holy Scripture, I began the last year to 
consider some texts in the Book of Genesis. Where 
I soon found there would be a necessity of making 
an entire commentary, upon a good part of it: and 
therefore I resolved to go through the whole, in the 
same manner as I had done the three first chapters. 

After I had finished the better half of my work, I 
was informed that Mons. le Clerc had published a 
Critical Commentary upon the same: Book: but 
whether I have concurred in any thing with him, 
or contradicted him, I am not able to say; having 
wanted leisure to peruse his work, by reason of the 
public business, which came upon me in the end of 
the year: when I likewise understood, that a very 
learned friend and brother had put into the press, 
Annotations upon all the five books of Moses. 
by communicating some of our papers to each other, 
we found there would be no reason that either of us 
should Jay aside our design; but go on, in our seve- 
ral ways, to make the Scriptures better understood, 
by all sorts of persons: for all helps are little enough 
in this age; which seems to take pleasure in being 
ignorant of the most important truths. 

In which we are so particularly instructed by 
Moses, as by no other author, nor by all the authors 
that are, or have been known to be, extant in the 
world. For to him we owe the knowledge of the 
beginning of the world ; of the first parents of man- 
kind ; the inventors of arts; the original of nations ; 
the founders of kingdoms’and empires; the institu- 
tion of laws; the fountain of religious rites; yea, of 
all the ancient mythology; and, which is most con- 
siderable, the means of propagating that sense of 
God and of religion, which mankind brought into 
the world with them; and how it came to be cor- 
rupted. 

There have been those who have taken the liberty 
to say, that it is impossible to give any tolerable ac- 
count of the creation of the world, in six days; of 
the situation of Paradise ; the fall of our first parents, 
by the seduction of a serpent, &c. But I hope I 
have made it appear, there is no ground for such 
presumptuous words: but very good reason to be- 
lieve every thing that Moses hath related : without 
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I know not what, allegorical interpretations. 


But - 


forsaking the literal sense, and betaking ourselves to, 
Par- 
ticularly, I find the truth of what I‘have noted con- 
cerning Paradise very: much confirmed by a learned 
and judicious discourse of ‘Mons. Huetius ; which I 
did not meet withal till I had made an end of these 
Commentaries: but then took a review of what I had 
written, and found cause to correct what | had noted 
out of Mr. Carver, concerning the spring of Tigris 
and Euphrates. I might also have given a clearer 
account of the deluge, if I had observed some things 
which are come to my notice since: these papers 
went to the press: but I hope I have said enough 
to evince that it is not so incredible, as some have 
pretended. For, having made the largest conces- 
sions concerning the height of the highest moun- 
tains, which, according to the old opinion, I have 
allowed may be thirty miles high, Gen. vii. 19. 
(whereas if, instead of thirty, I had said not above 
three perpendicular, I had had the best of the modern 
philosophers to defend me), it appears there might 
be water enough to cover the loftiest of them; as 
Moses hath related. 

Whose account of the families by whom the earth 
was peopled after the flood, is so surprisingly agree- 
able to all the records that remain in any language, 
of the several nations of the earth; that it carries 
with it an uncontrollable evidence of his sincerity 
and truth, as well as of his admirable universal know- 
ledge. For, as there is no writer that hath given us 
an account of so many nations, and so remote, as he 
hath done: so he hath not satisfied himself with 
naming them; but acquainted us with their origi- 
nal; and told us at what time, and from what place, 
and on what occasion, they were dispersed into far 
distant countries. And this with such brevity, that 
he hath informed us of more in one chapter, than we 
can find in the great volumes of all other authors : 
having shewn us from whom all those people de- 
scended, who are spread over the face of the carth, 
from the Caspian and Persian sea, to Hercules’ pil- 
lars (as the ancients speak); that is, all the world over. 

In short, whatsoever is most ancient in those 
countries, which are farthest from all commerce with 
his own, is clearly explained by Moses: whose wri- 
tings therefore cannot but be highly valued, by all 
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those who will apply their minds seriously to the 
study of them. For if they, who now have no regard 
to him, would but compare what he hath written on 
the forenamed subject, with what they find in those 
heathen writers, whom they have in the greatest 
veneration, they would be forced to confess him to 
be a man of wonderful understanding; and could not 
reasonably doubt he had an exact knowledge of- the 
truth of those things whereof he wrote. To this pur- 
pose, I remember, the famous Bochartus speaks ; 
who hath given the greatest light to the tenth of 
Genesis, wherein these things are delivered. 

And truly, it is some wonder, that they who so 
much cry up the Egyptian learning, should not easily 
grant (unless:they will believe all historians but only 
those whom we account sacred), that Moses must 
needs be qualified, even without the help of Divine 
revelation (which he certainly had), to write both of 
their original, and of all those who were related to 
them: being bred up in their country ; nay, in their 
court, till he was forty years old; and well versed in 
all the wisdom that was to be found among them, Acts 
vii. 22. Which wisdom of theirs, I doubt not, was 
much augmented by Abraham's living among them, 
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(as I have observed upon xiii. 2.) but especially by 
Joscph’s long government of fiat country, for the 
space of cight years: who was endued with such an 
incomparable spirit, that the wisest men among them - 
learnt of him; for he taught their senators wisdom, 
Psal. cv. 22. And, in like manner, Moses lived 
forty years more among the Midianites, where, it ap- 
pears by Jethro, there wanted not persons of great 
knowledge. And from thence he might easily be in- 
structed in all that the Arabians knew : who weré no 
mean people (it appears by the story of Job and his 
three friends, and Elihu, who is supposed by some 
to have wrote that admirable book), and were near 
neighbours to the most famous nations of the eastern 
countries : from whom, it is evident by this history, 


all learning, arts, and sciences, originally came. 


I could add a great deal more to this purpose ; 
but the reader, I hope, will find enough to satisfy 
him in the Commentary itself. And therefore I shall 
only make this one request to him—that he would 
take his Bible, and read every versé entirely along 
with this Commentary: for I have not set down 
every word of the text, for fear of swelling this work 
to too great a bulk.  _— — 
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tioned John i. 33. was the same with the descent of the Holy 
Ghost on him at his baptism. 
Secondly, That he did not begin his private ministry as to preach- 
ing, baptizing, and working miracles, long before his own baptism. 
Thirdly, That the Passovers during his ministry were only four. 
IV. To the Acts of the Apostles, shewing, that they contain an evident 
demonstration of the truth of the Christian faith. 

V. To the First Epistle to tho Corinthians, asserting the resurrection of 
the same body that dieth, and answering tlie objcctions against it. 
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and touching justification by faith. 
VII. To the Second Lipistle to the Thessalonians, A i the man 
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VIII. To the Epistic to Titus, concerning the episcopal jaristotion : 


of Timothy and ‘Titus, and the succession of bishops in all Christian 
churches. 

IX. To the Epistle of St. John, inquiring, whether this proposition, 
‘That Jesus is the Christ, be all that is necessary to be believed to 
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COMMENTARY 


UPON 


THE FIRST BOOK OF MOSES, 


CALLED 


GENESIS. 








Tuar Moses wrote this and the four following books 
hath been so constantly believed; both by Jews, Christians, 
and heathens, that none, I think, denied it, till Aben Ezra 
(a Jewish doctor, who lived not much above five hundred 
years ago) raised some doubts about it, in his Notes upon 
the First of Deuteronomy, out of twelve passages in these 
books themselves: which he pretended could not be his, 
but the words of a later author. But when I meet with 
those places, I shall make it appear, that all such excep- 
tions are very frivolous, and ought not to shake our belief 
of this truth, that these five books were 2 by Moses, 
and nobody else. 

The first is called Genesis, because it cutaine the his- 
tory of the creation of the world, with which it begins; 
- and the genealogy of the patriarchs, down to the death of 
Joseph, where it ends. It comprehends a history of two 
thonsand three hundred and sixty-nine years, or there- 
abouts : the truth of all which it was not difficult for Moses 
to know, because it came down to his time through but a 
very few hands. For from Adam to Noah, there was one man 
(Methuselah) who lived so long as to see them both. And 
so it was from Noah to Abraham: Shem conversed with 


both. As Isaac did with Abraham and Joseph ; from whom - 


these things might casily be conveyed to Moses, by Am- 
ram, who lived long enough with Joseph. In short, Moses 
might have been confuted, if he had written any thing but 
the truth, by learned men of other nations, who sprang 
from the same root, and had the like means of being ac- 
quainted with the great things here reported by tradition 
from their forefathers ; who lived so long in the beginning 
of the world, that they more certainly transmitted things 
to their posterity. Besides, it is not reasonable to think, 
they had not the use of writing as we have, whereby they 
conveyed the knowledge of times foregoing to those that 
came after. 


CHAP. I. 


Ver. 1. dy the beginning.) ‘The world is not eternal, but 
had a beginning, as all philosophers acknowledged before 
VOL. I. 


Aristotle. So he himself informs us, (lib. i. de Ceelo, cap. 2. 
speaking of the ancient opinions concerning the original of 
the world) Tevépevoy piv ody dravreg eivat gaotly, they all say 
it had a beginning: but some thonght it might have no 
end; others judged it to be corruptible. 

God created.] He who is eternal gave a being to this 
great fabric of heaven and earth, out of nothing. It is 
observed by Eusebius, (in the beginning of his book De 
Preepar. Evang. p. 21. 25. Edit. Paris.) that neither the 
ancient historians, nor the philosophers, do so much as 
mention God, obéé péxps dydparoc ; no, not so far as to name 
him, when they write of the beginning of the world. But 
this Divine lawgiver, designing to hang the whole frame of 
his polity upon piety towards God, and to make the Crea- 
tor of all the founder of his laws, begins with him. Not 
after the manner of the Egyptians and Phoenicians, who 
hestowed this adorable name upon a great multitude: but 
he puts in the front of his work the name of the sole 
Cause of all things, the Maker of whatsoever is seen or un- 
seen. As if he had told the Hebrew nation, that he who 
gave them the law contained in these books was the King © 
and Lawgiver of the whole world ; which was, like a great — 
city, governed by him. Whom therefore he would have 
them look upon, not only as the enacter of their laws; but 
of those also which all nature obeys. See lib. vii. de Prx- 
par. Evang. cap. 9, 10; and lib. xii. cap. 16. 

The heaven and the earth.| The Hebrew particle eth 
put beforo both heaven and earth, signifies as much as 
with, if Maimonides understood it aright ; and makes the 
sense to be this: He created the heavens with all things in 
the heavens, and the earth with all things in the earth; as 
his words are in More Nevochin, p. ii. cap. 80. Certain 
itis, these two words, heaven and earth, comprehend the 
whole visible world. Some would have the angels com- 
prehended in the word heaven; as particularly Epiphanius, 
(Heeres. Ixv.n.45.)apa obparg cat yy “Ayyedor éxricSycay, But 
others of the fathers are of a different opinion, as Petavius 
observes. It is a pretty conceit of Theophilus Antioche- 
nus, (lib, ii.ad Autolycum) that the heavens are mentioned 
before the earth, to shew that God’s works are not like 
ours: for he begins at the top, we at the bottom: that is, 
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he first made the fixed stars and all beyond them, (so I take 
the word heaven here to signify) for they had a beginning, 
as well as this lower world, though they do not seem to be 
comprehended in the six days’ work, which relates only to 
this planctary world, as I may call it, which hath. the sun 
for its centre. And thus Philo understood the first word be- 
reschith, in the beginning, to respect the ordcr wherein 
things were created. God began his creation with the 
heavens, as the most noble body, and then proceeded to the 
earth; an account of which follows. 

Ver.2. And the earth was without form, &c.] domed con- 
nect this verse with the foregoing, by translating the first 
verse in this manner: When God first created, or began to 
create, the heaven and the earth, the earth was without 
form, &c. That is, at first he only created a rude matter of 
those things, which afterwards were fashioned as we now 
sce them. 

Without form.| A confused, indigested heap, without 
any order or shape. 

And void.| Waving no beasts, nor trees, nor herbs, nor 
any thing else, wherewith we now behold it adorned. 

So these two words, tohu vabohu, are used in Scrip- 
ture, where we meet with them (which is not often) for con- 
fusion and emptiness, (Isa. xxxiv. 11; Jerem. iy.23.) being 
a description of that which the ancients called the Chaos 
(of which the Barbarians had a notion, no less than the 
Greeks), wherein the seeds and principles of all things were 
blended together. This is called, in the pagan language, 
by Epicharmus, zpérov Ord, the first of the gods: because 
all things sprang out of this; which was indeed the first of 
the works of God, who, as Moses shews in the sequel, pro- 
duced this beautiful world out of this chaos. 

And darkness was upon the face of the deep.| Nothing 
was to be seen, for want of light; which lay buried, as all 
things else did, in that great abyss, or vast confused heap 
of matter, beforementioned. So the Hebrew word tehom 
signifies (which we translate deep) tumult and turbid con- 
fusion: the first matter being very heterogeneous, as they 
speak, 7. e. of various sorts and kinds, huddled together 
without distinction. 

And the Spirit of God moved.} Men have been extremely 
fanciful: in the exposition of these plain words: some un- 
derstanding, by the Spirit of God, the sun, which gives 
spirit and life to all things upon earth; others, the air, or 
the wind; when as yct there was no sun in the firmament, 
nor any wind that could stir, without the power of the Al- 
mighty to excite it. This therefore we are to understand to 
be here meant: the infinite wisdom and power of:God, 
which made a vehement commotion, and mighty fermenta- 
tion (by raising,- perhaps, a great wind) upon the fuce of 
the waters: that is, on that fluid matter beforementioned, 
fo separate the parts of it one from the other. 

_ Waters.) That which Moses before called the deep, he 
now Calis the waters; which plainly shews that some parts 
of the confused mass were fluid and light, as other parts 
were solid and heavy. The heavy naturally sunk, which he 

calls the earth; and the lighter parts got above them, 
which he calls the waters: for it is clearly ane the 
waters were uppermost. 

The word we here translate moved, signifies literally 
brooded upon the waters, as a hen doth upon her eggs. 
So the ancient: and modcra interpreters have observed : 
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and Moriaus, who opposes it, hath said nothing to make 
us doubt of this sense of the phrase. From whence some 
have, not uahappily, conjectureé,the ancients took their 
notion of a mpwréyovor wiv, a first-laid egg, out of which all 
things were formed: that is, the chaos (out of which all 
the old philosophers, before Aristotle, thonght the world 
was produced) consisting of carth and water, of thicker 
and thinner parts, as an egg doth of the yolk and white. 
Now the Spirit of God thus moved upon the waters, that 
by its incubation (as we may cal) it) it might not only se- 
parate, as I said, those parts which were jumbled toge- 
ther; but give a vivific virtue to them, to produce what 
was contained in them. The souls and spirits, that is, of 
all living creatures, were produced by the Spirit of God, as 
Porphyry saith Numenius understood it. For his opinion, 
he tells us, was, that all things came out of the water, 
Seorvdy ovr, being divinely inspired: for which he quoted 
these words of the prophet, as he called Moses. See Por- 
phyry epi rov Nupo.“Avrpov, on those words of Homer: 


—— ‘lepov Nuppaiwy, cat Nniddec xadéovrat. 


Which-gives us'to understand, that the spirits of all living 
creatures (which we call their active forms) did not arise 
out of matter, for that is stupid; but proceeded from this 
other principle, the powerful Spirit of God, which moved 
upon the face of the waters, by a vital energy (as St. Chry- 
sostom speaks), so that they were no longer standing wa- 
ters, but eoving, having Gwrem)y riva ap a certain living 
power in them. From whence we may also: gather, that 
the spirits of living creatures are distinct things from mat- 
ter, which of itself cannot move at all, and much less pres 
duce a principle of motion. 

And thus indeed all the ancient philosophers appre- 
hended this matter: and some of them have’ most lively 
expressed it. ‘For Laertius in the Life of Anaxagoras tells 
us, that he taught, among other things, Hévra xpjpara jy 
pow cira Noite thOwy aurd cuexdopnoe, all things were. huddled. 
together: and then the Mind came and.set them i order. 
And Thales before him (as Tully informs us, hb. i.de Nat. 
Deor.) “ Aquam dixit esse initium rerum; Deum autem 
cam inentem que ex aqua-cuncta fingeret,” said, Water 
was the beginning of things; and Gud that Mind, who 
formed all thiugs out of the water. 

By the Spirit of God some of the ancient Jews have un- 
derstood the Spirit of the Messiah (as Hackspan observes 
in his Cabala Judaica, n. Ixvi. out of Baal Hatturim, the 
Hicrusalem Targum, &c.) which explains the evangelist, 
St. John,’ who in the beginning of his Gospel says, all 
things were made by the ctornal AOTOS, or Word of God (the 
same with the Nove of the ancient philosophers), whose al- 
mighty Spirit agitated the vast confused mass of maiter,. 
and put it into form. 

Ver. 8. And God said.| Theso words are taken notice of 
by Longinus, epi dLouc, as a truly lofty expression, where- 
in appears the wisdom of Moses, who represents God, like 
himself, commanding things into being by his word; that 
is, by his will: for wheresoever we read these words in the 
history of the creation, He said, the meaning must be un- 
derstood to be he willed, as Maimonides interprets it. (More 
Nev. p.i. cap. 65.) This Justin Martyr demonstrates Or- 
pheus had learnt out of Moses’s books, when he swears 
by the heaven, the work of the great and. wise God, and 
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by the ‘“‘ word of the Father, which he spake at first,” when 
he established all the world by his counsels, So his words 
are in [lapaier. cig “EXAnvac.—P. 16. 

And as there is nothing more famous in antiquity than 
the ré 'Opdixoy wdy,, Orpheus’s egg, which I before.. men- 
tioned; so it. is remarkable, that the Egyptians (among 
whom Orpheus travelled) described their God -Kneph, 
with an. egg coming out of his mouth, which was a lively 
representation of this world (noted. by. the egg) produced 
by God’s omnipotent Word: for, how richly soever, the 
chaos was furnished with materials, it could have hrought 
forth nothing, without his powerful motion, and wise con- 
trivance, by whem it was created. So Anaxagoras himself 
resolved, voir per dpyay xerhioewe’ that Mind was the principle 
of motion (as Laertius ,tells us in his Life), by which Mind 
he understood God, as others have reported his opinion 
more largely in these admirable words: ‘ The beginning 
of all things is 6 Novc, the Mind, who is the Cause ana the 
Lord of the whole world, and gave raéw rote araxrote, Kat 
civnoww roic axevhrowc, &C, order to, things i in disorder, and mo- 
tion to things immoveable, and distinction to things con- 
fused, and beauty to things deformed.” 


Let there be light.]. Having spoken of the creation of all 


things, now follows an account of their formation out of 


that rade matter which was at first created. And the first. 
thing produced was light, which Greg. Nazianzen (Orat.. 


xliii. p. 699. a.) calls dowparoy cat dvfdcov, because it was 
not’ yet collected into. a body, as it is now in the sun. 
Others think it to have been a dimmer sort of light from 
the sun, not yet perfectly formed. Abarbinel (upon the x]th 


of Exodus) takes this to be the Schechinah, the most ex-. 


cellent of all created things, called, in Holy Scripture, the 
glory of the Lord ; which God, saith he, sealed up in his. 
treasures, after the luminaries were created, to serve him 
upon special occasions (for instance, to lead the Israelites 
in the wilderness, by a cloudy pillar of fire), when he would 
make himself appear extraordinarily present. And be- 
cause of the perfection of this light he fancies itis thatMoses 
says in the next verse, that ‘‘ God saw the light (repeating 
the word light) that it was good:” whereas, in all the rest of 
the six days’ work, he only says, ‘“‘ I[e saw it was good,” 
without naming again the thing he had made. 

But it seems to ine most rational by this light, to under- 
stand those particles of matter, which we call fire (whose 
two properties, every one knows, are light and heat), which 
the almighty Spirit, that formed all things, produced as the 
great instrument for the preparation and digestion of the 
rest of the matter; which was still more vigorously moved 
and agitated, from the top to the bottom, by this restless 
element, till the purer and more shining parts of it, being 
separated from the grosser, and united in a body fit to re- 
tain them, became fight. 

Ver.4. And God saw the light, that it was good.] He 
was pleased in this work of his, as agreeable to his design: 


which for the. present was (we may conceive) to influence 


the upper parts of the chaos, and to be the instrument of 


rarefaction, separation, and. all the rest of the operations, 
which were necessary to mould it into such creatures, as. 


were afierwards made out ot it. 

- And God divided the light from the darkness.] Appointed 
that they should constantly succeed one another; .as we 
see they do now, that this light is embodied in the sun ; 
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and as they. did then, by the circular motion of this first 
light of firé, round about the chaos, inthe space of twenty- 
four hours: which made, it day to those parts where it 
shined;.and. night, where it did not. It is remarkable 
how Moses ascribes.every thing to God, the former of all 
things; who, by making this light move round about the 
chaos, still more prepared and exalted the remaining in- 
digested parts of matter. for their several uses. 

Ver. 5. And God called the light day ; and the darkness 
he called night.| We settled them (that is) in such a con- 
stant course, that it gave them these distinct names. 

And the evening and the morning were the first day.| In 
the Hebrew language, evening and morning signify a whole 
day; which the motion of this light made, if we conceive 
it to. have been formed about noon, and to have gone. 
round the forementioned heap of'matter in twenty-four. 
hours. 

Wow long all things continued in mere confusion, after 
the chaos was created, before this light was extracted out 
of it, we are not told. It. might be (for any thing that is. 
here revealed) a great while; and all that time, the mighty 


. Spirit was. seine such motions in it, as prepared, dis-, 


posed, and ripened every part of it, for such productions, 
as were to appear successively in such spaces of time, as 
are here and afterward mentioned by Moses; who informs 
us, that after things were so digested, and made ready (by 
long fermentations, perhaps,) to be wrought into form, God 
produced every day, for six days together, sume creaturo. 
or other, tiil all was finished ; of which light was the very. 
first. This Maimonides hath very happily illustrated, in, 
his More Nevochim, p.ii. c. 30; where, observing that. 
all things were created at once, and then were afterwards, 
separated one from another successively, he says, their. 
wise men resemble this proceeding to that of a husband- 
man, who sows several seeds in the carth at the same mo- 
ment; some of which are to come up after one day, others 
after two, and others not till three days be past; though 
the whole sowing was in one and the same moment. Thus 
God made all things at the first, which did not appear to- 
gether ; but, in the space of six days, were formed and put. 
in order one after another: Hight being the work of the first 
day. 

Ver. 6. And God said, Let there be a firmament.] The 
next thing that God commanded to come forth of the 
chaos, was the air; particularly that region next to us, 
wherein the fowls fly, as it is expounded afterwards. (Ver. 
20.) The Hebrew word rachia, properly signifies a body 
expanded, or spread forth, (as may be seen in Exod. xxxix. 
3: Isai. xl. 19; Jer. x. 9; where it can have no other mean- 
ing) but itis by the LXX. translated orepéwpe, and from 
thence by us, firmament ; because the air, though vastly ex- 
tended and fluid, yet continues firm and stable in its place. 

In the midst of the waters, and let it divide the waters 
from the waters.| This region of the alr manifestly parts 
the waters above it in the clouds from those. below it here 
upon earth; the one of which waters bears a good pro- 
portion, and is in some measure equal unto the other: 
for thero are vast treasures of water in the clouds; from 
whence the waters here below, in springs and rivers, aro: 
supplied. This appeared afterwards in the deluge, which. 
was partly made by continued rains for many days. The 
great objection against this exposition is, that now there. 
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were no clouds, neither had it, after this, rained on the 
earth. (Gen. ii. 6.) But it must be considered, that neither 
were the waters below as yet gathered into one place: 
and therefore Moses here speaks of the air, as a body in- 
tended to be stretched between the waters above and 
beneath, when they should be formed. 

-. Phat the clouds above are called waters in the Scripture 
language, is plain enough from Psalm civ.3; Jer. x. 13; 
and other places. 

Ver. 7. And God made the firmament, and divided, &c.] 
What his Divine will ordered, his power effected, by that 
hight which rolled about the chaos, and that heat which 
was excited within it; whereby such exhalations were 
raised, as made the firmament: that is, the thicker parts 
of them made this region of the air, which is the lower fir- 
mament ; (Ver. 20.) and the thinner parts of them made the 
ether, or higher firmament, wherein the sun and the pla- 
nets are seated. Ver. 14, 15. 

Ver. 8. And God called the firmament heaven.| Made it 
so different from the rest of the mass, called earth, that it 
had the name of heaven, to distinguish it from the other. 
So all above the earth is called, as appears by the follow- 
ing part of the chapter, in the verses now mentioned. And 
that is the very import of the word schamaim, which in the 
Arabic language (as Aben Ezra observes) signifies height, 
or altitude. 3 | 

And the evening and the morning were the second day.] 
This was the work of another whole day. Concerning 
which it is commonly noted, that it is not said of this, as of 
all the works of the other five days, ‘“‘ God saw that it was 
good.” What the reason of this should be, is inquired by 
all interpreters ; and the most solid account that I can 
find of it is this:—that the waters, mentioned upon this 
day, were not yet separated and distinguished from the 
earth ; and, therefore, in the next day’s work, when he did 
gather the waters tegether, (ver. 10.) and when he com- 
manded the earth (which was become dry) to bring forth, 
(ver. 12.) these words, ‘‘ God. saw that it was good,” are 
twice repeated. Which made Picherellus and Ger. Vos- 
sius think the two next verses (9, 10.) belonged to the 
second day’s work; and that the first words of the ninth 
verse should be thus translated, “ And God had said, Let 
the waters under .the heaven,” &c. And so the words in 
the end of the tenth verse, “‘ God saw that it was good,” 
relate to the second day. Lib. ii. de Orig. Idolol. c. 67. 

Ver. 9. And Ged said, Let the waters under the heaven.] 
All the waters, which continued mixed with the earth, and 
covered the surface of it. 

Be gathered together, &c.] Collected into one body by 
themselves. 

And let.the dry land appear.] Distinct and separate from 
the waters. 

There being such large portions of matter drawn out of 
the chaos,-as made the body of fire and air beforemen- 
tioned, there remained, in a great body, only water and 
earth ; but they were so jumbled together, that they could 
not-be distinguished. It was the work therefore of the third 
day to make a separation between them, by compacting to- 
gether all the particles which make the earth, which before 
wasmud and dirt ; and then, by raising it above the waters, 
which covered its superficies (as the Psalmist also de- 
scribes this work, Psalm ciy. 6.); and, lastly, by making 
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such caverns in it, as were suflicient to receive the waters 
into them. Now this we may conccive to have been done 
by such particles of fire as were left in the bowels of 
the earth, whereby such nitro-sulphureous vapours were 
kindled, as made an carthquake ; which both lifted up ‘the 
earth, and also made receptacles for the waters to run 
into; as the Psalmist (otherwise I should not venture to 
mention this) seems in the forementioned place to illus- 
trate it, (Psalm civ. 7.) where he says, “ At thy rebuke they 
(i.e. the waters) fled; at the voice of thy thunder they 
hasted away.” And so God himself speaks, (Job xxxviii. 
10.) ‘* I brake up for it (1. e. for the sea) my decreed place, 
and set bars and doors.” . Histories also tell us, of moun- 
tains that have been, in several ages, lifted up by carth- 
quakes ; nay, islands in the midst of the sea: which con- 
firms this conjecture, that possibly the waters were, at the 
first, separated by this means; and so separated, that they 
should not return to cover the earth: for the word, in the 
beginning of this verse, which we translate gathered, comes 
from kav, which signifies a square, a rule, or perpendicu- 
lar line; and therefore denotes they were most exactly 
collected, and so poised in such just proportions, that they 
should not again overflow the dry land. 

This work of God (whereby the waters were sent ariel 
into their proper channels, and the carth made dry, and 
fitted for the habitation of such creatures as were afterwards 
created) is observed by Strabo in his Geography as an act of 
Divine Providence. (lib. xvii.) Because, says he, the water 
covered the earth, and man is not. évSpov ior, a creature 
that.can live in the water, God made éloxac ty ri yi woddaC 
rai évoyac, KC. Many cavities and receptacles in the earth 
for the water; and raised the earth above it, that it might 
be fit for man’s habitation. 

Ver.10. And called the dry land, &c.] This is sufficiently 
explained, by what has been said upon verses 5 and 8; 
only this may be added, that the word eretz, earth, in 
Arabic, signifies any thing that is low and sunk. beneath, 
opposite to schamaim, heavens, which, in that language, as 
I noted before, signifies high and lifted up. 

Ver. 11. And God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, 
the herb yielding, &c.} Or, rather, it should be translated, 
and the herb yielding, &c. though the copula be omitted, 
which is usual i in  Seripture ; particularly i in Habak. iii. 11, 
‘the sun, moon,” #. e. the sun and moon. 

Moses having shewn how the first matter, (ver. 2.) and 
then the elements of things, as we call them, (ver. 3. 6. 9, 
10.) were produced, he proceeds to the production of more 
compounded bodies. And here an acceunt is given of 
all sorts of vegetables, which are ranged under three 
heads ; grass, Which comes up every year without sow- 
ing; herbs, bearing a sced, which comprehends (as Abar- 
binel here notes) all sort of corn, and whatsoever is sown ; 
and trees, which also bear fruit. ‘There are several kinds 
of all these; which some have cast into eighteen, others 
into six-and-thirty classes ; none of which could at the first 
spring out of the carth, of itself, by the power of external 
and internal heat, and of the water mixed with it, (no, not 
so much as one single pile of grass) without the almighty 
power and wisdom of God; who brought together those 
parts of matter, which were ‘fitted to produce. them; and 
then formed every one of them, and determined their seve- 
ral species; and also provided for their continuance, by 
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bringing forth seed to propagate their species to the end 
of all things. And here it is very remarkable, how God 
had secured the sceds of all plants with singular care: 
some of them being defended by a double, nay, a treble 
inclosure. 

Ver. 12. And the earth brought forth grass, and the herb, 
&c.] These things did not grow up out of seed, by such a 
long process, as is now required to bring them to matu- 
rity; but they sprung up in their perfection, in the spacc 
of a day, with their seeds in them, completely formed, to 
produce the like throughout all.generations. Thus Moses 
gives a plain aecount of the first production of things, ac- 
-cording to the natural:method: for supposing they had a 
beginning, the herb and the tree must naturally be before 
the seed they bear; as the hen is before the egg she lays. 
And'to make a question, which was first (as some of ‘the 
philosophers did) is very frivolous; because that Power 
which alone could produce the seeds:of all things, could 
as easily make the things themselves, with-a powcr to pro- 
pagate their kind by seed. sgh 

It is therefore most judiciously noted by Abarbinel, a 
learned Jew, that the production of plants, in the begin- 
ning, differed from their production ever since in these two 
things : first, That they have sprung ever since out of seed, 
either sown by us, or falling from the plants themselves ; 
but, at the beginning, were ‘brought out of the earth, with 
their seed in them, to propagate them ever after. And, 
secondly, They need now, as they have donc since the first 
creation, the influence of the sun, to make them sprout ; 
but then they came forth by the power of God, before there 
was any sun, which was not formed till the next day. Of 
this last Theophilus Antiochenus, long before Abarbinel, 
took notice (lib. ii. ad Autolycum) where he says, God 
produced things in this order; foreseeing the vanity of philo- 
sophers, who, saying nothing of Him, made all things to be 
produced by the sun, a7é riv croryeiwy, out of the elements. 
Porphyry himself, also, (lib. ii. wep! axoyic) could observe out 
of Theophrastus, that the earth brought forth trees and herbs 
before beasts, cévépa pév yap oy pd Cwy drédwre f yf, &c. which 
Eusebius remembers in his Prep. Evang. lib. i. cap. 9. p.28. 

Ver. 14. Let there be lights.) This is a different word 
from what we had, ver.3; signifying, as Paulus Fagius 
observes, that which is made out of light ; lminous bodies, 
whereby light is communicated to us: the Hebrew parti- 
cle, mem, before a word, being used to express the instru- 
ment of an action. And so now we are to conceive, that 
the light produced at first, having for three days circulated 
about the carth, and that near unto it, to further the pro- 
duction of the things beforementioned, was on this fourth 
day distributed into several luminaries, at a great distance 
from the earth. So it follows—in the firmament of heaven, 
in the upper region, which we call the ether, or sky, where 
the sun and the planets are placed. 

To divide the day from the night.] By a continued circu- 
Jar motion, finished in four-and-twenty hours; in one part 
of which, by the presence of the sun, the dayis made: and, 
in the other part, by the sun’s absence, night is made, in a 
constant succession. 

And let them be for signs and for seasons.] That is, for 
signs of the times or seasons; as Ger. Vossius expounds 
it, by the figure of @ ca cvoiy, And by times arc meant, 
the spring, summer, autumn, and winter; and, by conse- 
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quence, the seasons for ploughing, sowing, planting, pran- 
ing, reaping, vintage, sailing, &c.—L. de Scientiis Mathe- 
mat. cap. 3d. | 

And for days, and years.) By a speedy swift motion 
round, in twenty-four hours, to make days; and by a 
slower, longer motion, to make years ; and a grateful vari- 
ety of seasons, in the several parts of the earth, which by 
this annual motion are all visited by the sun’s beams. 

Ver. 15. And let them be for light, &c.] 7. e. Jet them 
there continue to give constant light and warmth to the 
earth: and so they do immoveably. | 

Ver. 16. And God made two great lights.| It is observa- 
ble that nothing is said to have been created, since the first 
matter, out of which all things were made or formed. And 
the two great lights, or luminaries, enlighteners (as the word 
signifies), are the sun, which enlightens by day; and the 
moon, which enlightens us by night. The moon, indeed, is 
not so great as the rest of the planets (for it is the least of 
all, except Mercury), but it affords the greatest light to us, 
by reflecting the beams of the sun to us in its absence ; and 
thereby very much abating the disconsolate darkness of 
the night. a 

He made the stars also.] That is, the rest of the planets, 
and their attendants. | : 

Ver. 17. And God set them in the firmament of heaven, 
&c.] By the repetition of this so often, Moses intended to 
fix in the people’s mind this notion—that.though the hea- 
venly bodies be very glorious, yet they are but creatures, 
madc by God, and set or appointed by his order to give us 
lieht; and, therefore, He alone is to be worshipped, not they. 

It is commonly taken notice of, that there is no mention 
of the creation of angels in.all this history ; nor was there 
any need of it. ° For the ancient idolatry, consisting in the 
worship of the sun, moon, and stars (as appears from the 
very names of the most ancient idols in the Old Testa- 
ment, such as Moloch, Ashtaroth, and the like), which 
they believed to be eternal beings, the great design of 
Moses was to confute this opinion, by representing them 
over and over as the work of the eternal God, which struck 
at the very root of idolatry. The worship of angels was a 
later invention. . 

Ver..18. And to rule over the day, and over the night.] 
Some have fancied that the ancient idolatry sprung from 
this word rule ; men looking upon these glorious lights as 
having a dominion over them. Whence the sun was called 
Baal, that is, lord or governor, by the eastern people; and 
Moloch, that is, king, by the Egyptians. But one word 
sure was not the ground of so foul an error, when the scope 
of Moses was to shew, that these things were made by a 
higher Being, and made not to rule over men, bnt over the 
day and the night, which the sun makes when it rises and. 
sets, by the order and appointment of God. 

And God saw that it was good.] He was pleased with 
this work, as suitable to the ends for which he intended it. 
The first light was good (ver. 4.) for the purpose to which 
it served; which was, by its heat, to agitate, rarefy, and 
separate the matter of the chaos, for the making of air, 
and gathering together the waters, and drying tho earth, 
and producing grass, herbs, and trees, which made it ne- 
cessary it should continue some days’ near to the earth, 
that it might powerfully penetrate into the matter it was to 
digest; but, if it should have continued longer so near to 
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the earth, it would not have been good for it; because it 
would have burnt up all the plants.that the earth had 
brought forth; and, by its too scorching heat, have hin- 
dered the production of those living creatures, which were 
ready on tho next day to be made, or, at least, made the 
carth unfit for their habitation. For the air, which all living 
things, even fishes themselves, need (nay, the plants also, 
which have vessels for conveying air to all their parts), 
would have been so very hot, that it would have afforded 
no refreshment to them: therefore it was good that it should 
be advanced into the firmament of the heaven, and there 
embodied in those luminaries, which, being removed. fur- 
ther from us, give such a moderate heat, as is necessary 
for the preservation of us and of ail things liying that 
dwell upon the earth. | 

Ver. 19. And the evening, &c.] Thus the fourth day con- 
cluded. . 

Ver. 20. And God said, Let the waters, &c.] Now God 
proceeded. to form the lower sort of animals, or living crea- 
tures, viz. the fish, and the fowl, which are in many re- 
spects inferior to beasts. And the fishes are called moving 
(in the Hebrew, creeping ) creatures; because their bellies 
touch the water, as creeping things do the earth. Both 
fishes and fowls were made out of the waters ; that is, out 
ofsuch matter as was mixed with the waters, which con- 
tained in them many things besides simple water; for the 
sea and rivers are still very richly furnished with various 
compounds, for the nourishment of an innumerable mul- 
titude of fishes. The great congruity that there is between 
fish and fowl, in many particulars, will not let us doubt 
they had the same original: for they are both oviparous, 
which makes them more fruitful than the beasts of the 
earth; neither of them have any. teats: they both direct 
(and, as I may say, steer) their course by their tail, &c. 


See Ger. Vossius de Orig. et Progr. Idolol. lib. iii. cap. 78. - 


Bring forth abundantly.) That is, various sorts of both 
kinds, there being many hundred kinds of fishes, and birds, 
or fowls; many of the latter of which live in the water 
(which shews their original to have been from thence), and 
others of them live both in the air and water. The forma- 
tion of these creatures is, in every part of them, very won- 
derful, especially in those parts whereby they are fitted to 
swim, and to fly. Which demonstrate a most wise Agent, 
by whose infinite power they were so contrived, as to be 
able also to propagate their kind. 

Ver. 21. And God created great whales.| The vastness 
of. these creatures, perhaps, made Moses again use the 
word create (which he had not done since the beginning of 
the chapter); not because they were made as the chaos 
was, out of nothing; but because it required a greater 
power to make out of the precedent matter moving things 
of so huge a buik, and of sueh great agilily, than to make 
any other thing hitherto formed. 

The Hebrew word ftanim, which we translate whales, 
comprehends several sorts of great fishes, as Bocharius 
observes in his }lierozoic. p.i. lib. i. cap. 7. where he shews 
the prodigious bigness of some ofthem. But he should 
laye added, that this word also signifies crocodiles, which 
he himself shews are set forth in Job xli. as the most 
astonishing work of God. For Job Ludolphus, I think, 
hath demonstrated, that nothing but the crocodile can be 
meant by this word tanim, in Ezek, xxix. 3. and xxxii. 2 
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and some other places. Vid. lib. i. Comment. in Histor. 
Ethiop. cap. xi. n. 86. 

Anil God saw that it was good.| Was pleased with the 
structure of these several creatures: of the birds, who 
were furnished with wings to fly in the air; and of the 
Jishes, whose fins serve them to, swim in the water; and of 
water-fowl, whose feet are formed so, as to serve for the 
same use; and some of them (such as dive under water), 
covered so thick with feathers, and those so smooth and 


slippery (as the learned and pious Mr. Ray hath observed), 


that their bodies are thereby defended from the cold of the 


water, which cannot penetrate or moisten them. See Wis- 
dom of God in the Creation, pt.i. p. 135. 

Ver. 22. And God blessed them, &c.] His blessing them, 
was giving them a power to multiply and increase, till they. 
had filled the water with fish, and the air with fowl, 
which required a particular care of Divine Providence, as 
Abarbinel observes: because they do not bring forth young 
ones perfectly formed, as the beasts do, but lay their eggs 
in which they are formed, when they are out of their 
bodies. This, saith he, is a wonderful thing, that when the 
womb, as we may call it, is separate from the genitor, a 
living creature like itself should be produced, which is 
the reason, he fancies, that a blessing is here pronounced 
upon them, and not on the beasts, that were made the next 
day. The ancient fathers are wont to observe, that the first 
blessing was given to the waters, as a type of baptism. 
Theophilus ad Autolyc. lib. ii. and Tertullian. de Baptis- 
mo, cap. 3. 

And let fowl multiply in the earth.] There, for the most 
part, they have their habitation and their food; though 
some live upon the water. 

Ver. 23. See verse 19. | 

Ver. 24. And God said, Let the earth bring forth.] Thus, 
by a gradual process, the Divine Power produced crea- 
tures still more noble: the matter being more digested and 
prepared in five days time than it was at first. I do not 
know whether there be any weight in the note of Abarbi- 
nel, who observes that Moses here uses a new word, 
which we translate bring forth, to shew the difference be- 
tween plants and animals. The former ot which spring 
out of the earth indeed, but continue fixed in it, and perish 
if they be separated from it: whereas animals, though 
made out of the earth, and living upon it, have a separate 
existence, and do not still adnan to it. 

After his kind.| Three sorts of living creatures are imme- 
diately nentioned, which were formed out of such matter 
as the earth afforded (not simple earth, we must under- 
stand, no more than before simple water; for it was im- 
pregnated with many other principles); the first of which, 
behemah, which we translate cattle, always signifies the- 
flocks and herds of tame beasts, when it is distinguished 
from chaja, which we translate, in the end of the verse, 
beasts of the earth, that is, wild beasts: between which 
two, he mentions a third kind of living creatures on tho 
earth, which he -calls remesh—creeping things; because, 
whatever feet they have, they are so short and small, that 
they seem to the naked eye to have none at all; but to 
craw] on their bellies upon the ground. Of all these three 
kinds thero aro various sorts wherewith God hath reple- 
nished the carth: and of every kind, some vastly great, 
and others , very little ; as Abarbinel notes even among 
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reptiles, there being serpents of a prodigious length, ge’ 
other creeping things far smaller than ants. 

Ver. 25. And God made, &c.] The earth did not bring 
them forth, by virtue of the influence of heaven upon pre- 
pared matter: but God framed them out of the matter so 
prepared, and produced them: in their full perfection after 
their several] kinds. 

And God saw it was good.| Was pleased with the great 
variety of these creatures, and their: oar structure, 
fitting them for their several uses. 

Ver. 26. Let us make man.| God not only reserved man 
for the last of his works ; but doth, as it were, advise and 
consult about Mis pro dudtida: ' Not to signify any. delibe- 
ration within himself, or any difficulty in the work; but to 
represent to us the dignity of man, and that he was made 
(as Abarbine] glosses) with admirable wisdom and -great 
prudence. To the same purpose St. Chrysostom here 
speaks. And see Greg. Nyssen. de Opificio Hominis, 
cap. 3. and Orat.i. on these words; with Greg. Nazian- 
zen. Orat. xliii. p. 699; who observes; that God brought 
him iuto this world, as into a noble palace, ready furnished 
with al] manner of things ; which is the notion also of Me- 
thodius : see Epiphanius Heres. lxiv. n. 18. It is to be 
observed also, that God doth not say, ‘‘ Let the earth bring 
forth man,” as he saith before (ver. 24.) of.other animals; 
for the same reason: to represent man as a far more noble 
work, than any other upon earth: : for though he was made 
(as we read in the next chapter) of the dust of the ground ; 
yet a greater power and skill was’ employed in producing 
a creature of such beauty and majesty. 

Let us.] The aneicnt Christian looked upon this'as a 
plain intimation of a plurality of persons in the Godhead: 
insomuch, that Epiphanius says, “ This is the language of 
God to his Word and only Begotten, as all the faithful be- 
lieve.” See Hoeres. xxiii. n. 2; and xliv.n. 4; and xlvi. 
n.3, where he says, Adam was wexdacpévoc év yerpt Tarpdc 
cai hod, xaidylov mvetparoc, formed by the hand of the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. To which one cannot 
but ineline, who considers how’ poorly the Jews expound 
this place: who fancy a kind of senate or council of angels, 
without whom God doth nothing ; (which they ground upon 
Dan. iv. 14.) whereas, there is not the: least signification as 
yet of any such beings ; much less, that they had any hand 
in the making man, who was not made in their image, but 
in the image of God. Yct thus Saturnilus foolishly ex- 
pounded these words, as Epiphanius informs us, in the 
forenamed Hoacres. p. 62. Edit. Paris. And Moses Ger- 
undensis still more foolishly imagines God spake to the 
earth, that it should bring forth man, as it had done other 
creatures: but Maimonides, who magnifies that saying of 
their masters (that God doth nothing without his council), 
is forced to acknowledge, (More Nevoch. p: ii. cap. 6.) 
that it is not to be understood, as if he asked their advice, 
Or was assisted by their judgment, but only that he used 
them. as instruments in the producing of every thing, which 
is directly contrary to the very words, which are not in 
the form of a command, but of a consultation before exe- 
cution. Others therefore think God speaks after the man- 
ner of kings, who advise with their council, but do things 
themselves; and arc wont to speak in the plural number, 
when they declare their pleasure. But 1 take this.to be a 


custom much later than the days of Moses, when they spake _ 
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as the King of Egypt doth to Joseph : (Gen. xli. 41. 44.) 
‘*T am Pharaoh, and see [ have set thee (not we have set 
thee) over the land of Egypt.” In which style the King of 
Persia writes long after this : (Ezra vi. 8. be I Darius make 
a. decree.’ 

All these poor shifts are a plain confession, that they 
found it very hard (as the Socinians do at this day) to give 
any account of this way of speaking, without granting a 
plurality of persons in the Godhead. And therefore Me- 
nasseh Ben Israel, in his Conciliator, mentions onc of their 
doctors, who, in Bereschith Rabba, says, that when Moses 
by God’s direction was about to write these words,“ Let us 
make man,” he cried out,“‘ O Lord of the world, why wilt thou 
give men oceasion to err about thy most simple unity?” 
To which he.reccived this answer, “ Write as I bid thee ; 
and if any man love toerr, let him err.” ‘The same story 
is told by Joseph Albo; which shews, that their doctors 
have been long puzzled with this manner of speech, which 
unavoidably suggested to their thoughts more than .one 
person in the Deity: which, till they believe, they are at a 
loss what to say about it. 

Inour image, after our likeness.] Two words (some think) 
to express the same thing: with this difference only, as 
Abarbinel explains it, that the last words, after our like- 
ness, give us to understand that man was not created pro- 
perly and perfectly inthe image of God; but in a resem- 
blance of him. ‘For he doth not say, in our likeness (says 
that author) as he had said in our image, but after our like- 
ness: where the caphk of similitude (as they call it) abates 
something of the sense of what follows; and makes it sig- 
nify only an’ approach to the Divine likeness, in under- 
standing, freedom of choice, spirituality, immortality, Xe. 
Thus Tertullian explains it, “ Habent illas ubique lineas 
Dei, qua immortalis anima, qua libera et sui arbitrii, qua 
preescia plerumque, qua rationalis, capax intellectus- et 
scientia.” Lib. ii. contra Marcion. cap. 9.’ And so Gregor. 
Nyssen. cap. 16. De Opific. Hom. Havree rob SiavotioSas:xat 
apoovrevey Ctvapew eyovory, Ke. All havea power of consi- 
dering and designing, of consulting and fore-appointing, 
what we intend to do. Purity and holiness likewise seem 
to be comprehended. in this: as may be gathered from the 
apostle: (Coloss. iii. 10.) “ For the new man consists in right- 
eousness and true holiness.” (Eph. iv. 24.) But though he 
was ‘created with a faculty to judge aright, and with a 
power.to govern’ his appetite, which he could control 
more easily than we can do now; yet he was not made 
immediately good (quiahoc soli Deo cedit, which belongs to 
God alone, as Tertullian execllently discourses in “that 
place) but might, without due care, be induced to do evil, 
as we see he did... For an habituated, coufirmed estate of 
goodness, was even then to have been acquired by watch- 
fulness and exercise : whereby, in process of time, he might 
have become so steadfast, that he could not have heen 
prevailed upon, by any temptation, to do contrary to his 
duty. 

And let them have dominion, &c.] Some have thought 
the image of God consisted in this alone. (See Greg. Nys- 
sen. cap. 4..De Opifie. Hom. p. 143.) Which rather fol- 
lows upon man’s being made in God’s image, viz. an 
intelligent. being; which gave him dominion over other 
things, that:are not endued with:such understanding. I 
conclude this note with a very pertinent olservation of his 
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in that book: (cap. 16.) That Moses speaks more magnifi- 
cently of man, than any philosopher ever did: for they 
could say nothing of him beyond this, that he was pupoc 
xoopog, a little world; but, according to the church’s account, 
his greatness Consists not in his likeness to the created 
world, but in his being made kar’ eixéva rig rev xricavrog pbaswe, 
after the image of the nature of the Creator of all things. 

Over all the earth.) Over all four-footed creatures in the 
earth, though never so wild; as Bochartus observes. 

Ver. 27. And God created man in his own tmage.] Vrom 
these words Origen gathers there is a great deal of differ- 
ence between Enov, tmage, and ‘Opolopa, likeness; because, 
though God said, (ver. 26.) “Let us make man in our 
image, and after our likeness,” yet here he is said to have 
made him only in his own image ; and not, for the present, 
after hts likeness. For that, saith he, (lib. iv. contra Cel- 
sum) is reserved to the other world; when, as St. John 
says, (L Epist. iii. 2.) Spo: curg éodpeta, we shall be like 
him. But this seems too curious. No doubt God made 
man just as he designed, in such a complete resemblance 
of himself, that there is no creature like to man, no more 
than God hath any equal to himself: as some of the He- 
brew doctors explain this matter. And therefore Moses 


repeats it again, “ in the image of God created he him:” 


to imprint upon the mmds of men, a sense of tho great 
dignity of human nature; which was foully debased by 
worshipping any creature. 

Male and female created he them.|] He made woman 
the same day he made man; as he did both sexes of all 
other living creatures, and as he made herbs and plants 
with seed in them, to propagate their species on the same 
day they were produced. It is plain by this, also, that 
woman, as well as man, was made in the image of God. 
And it seems to be pertinently observed by Abarbinel, 
that Moses here again uses the word creafe (and that three 
times) to denote the original of human souls; which are 
not made out of pre-existent matter, as our bodies are ; but 
by the power of God, when they had no being at all. 

Ver. 28. And God blessed them, &c.} 'The former part of 
this blessing,‘‘ be fruitful and multiply,” God hath bestowed 
before (ver. 22.) upon other creatures: unto which he adds 
two things here, “ replenish the carth, and subdue it.” He 
gives them the whole earth for their possession, with a 
power to subdue it: that is, to make it fit for their habita- 
tion, by bringing under or driving away wild beasts. For, 
secondly, he gives them the dominion (unto which he de- 
signed them in their creation) over all other creatures; 
whether in the water, air, or earth. And he speaks to 
them in the plural number; which is a demonstration, that 
man and woman avere both created, and received his bless- 
ing, on the same day. 

Ver. 29. Behold I have given you, &c.] Here he assigns 
them their food; and makes no mention at all of beasts, 
but only of plants and fruits of the earth. For beasts being 
made by pairs, in their several species (we may well sup- 
pose) as man and woman were, and not being yet multi- 
plied, the killmg of beasts, birds, and fishes, would have 
‘been the destruction of the kind: whereas, there were plants 
innumerable and great variety of fruit for their sustenance. 
‘And therefore here being no grant made to them of ani- 
mals for their food, though no prohibition neither, it is 
‘yery probablo they abstained from eating flesh, till after the 
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flood, (when God expressly gave them every living thing for 
meat, as much as the herbs, ch. ix. 2.) unless it were upon 
somo special occasions ; as, perliaps, when they sacrificed 
living creatures; which they did in process of time, (iv. 4 ) 
though not at the first. 

Ver. 30. And to every beast, &c.] Here he gives to the 
beasts, and fowl, and creeping things, all herbs for their 
food, but saith nothing of fruit; from which we cannot 
well think the birds would abstain; and therefore they are 
included in the phrase, of every green herb. 

Ver. 31. Very good.| From these words Epiphanius 
confutes the Manichees, Heres. lxvi.n. 18. where there is 
an oxplanation of this phrase, “ God saw that it was good,” 
throughout this whole chapter. Where it being said at the 
end of every day’s work, “‘ God saw it was good ;” and par- 
ticnlarly here on the sixth day, before he had quite ended 
the work of it, he saith so of the formation of the beasts, 
(Ver. 25.) Abarbinel will have this to relate peculiarly to the 
creation of man and woman.: But the beginning of the 
verse plainly shews that he speaks of every thing that he 
had made: and therefore their doctors in Bereschith Rab- 
ba (whom he mentions) say a great deal better, that man is 
meantin the first and principal place, when Moses says, 
“ God saw every thing that he had made; and behold, it 
was very good,” 
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Mosss having given a short account of the orderly pro- 
duction of all things, from the meanest to the noblest, ex- 
plains more largely in this chapter some things, which were 
delivered briefly in the foregoing, because he would not too 
much interrupt the coherence of his discourse about the 
works of the six days. Particularly he relates how Eve 
was made; and also further illustrates the production of 
Adam, &c. 

Ver.1. Thus the heavens, and the earth.) i.e. The visi- 
ble world. | 

Were finished.] Brought to that perfection wherein we 
see them. 

And all the hosts of them.) That is, all creatures in 
heaven and in earth; which are called host, or army, be- 
cause of their vast variety, and excellent order. 

Ver. 2. And on the seventh day, God ended his work.} 
Or rather, had ended (as it may be translated), for he did 
not work on the seventh day: but, rested from all his work 
which he had made ; having so completely finished it, that 
there remained no more to be done. An emblem of the rest 
that we shall have, when we have done our work faith- 
fully, and Ieft none undone, as Origen’s words are, lib. vi. 
contra Celsum. 

Ver. 8. And God blessed the seventh day, and sanctifi ed 
it.) As God sanctified Jeremiah in aftertimes from his mo- 
ther’s womb, (Jer.i. 5.) by ordaining him to be a prophet; 
so he now determined and appointed the seventh day, from 
the very beginning of the world, to be observed in meinory 
of its creation. And this setting it apart, and consecrating 
it to that holy use, was his blessing it, or recommending it 
to be observed, asa day of blessing and praising him, in all 
his works of wonder; and (I know not why I should not 
add) of his bestowing blessings upon all his pious wor- 
shippers. 
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There is no mention, indecd, made of Adam’s, or Abel’s, 
&e. observing this day; which hath inclined many to con- 
clude these words to have been written by way of antici- 
pation: this day being set apart in aftertimes by the law 
of Moses for God’s service; but, in their opinion, not till 
then. ‘To which] cannot agree ; because it seems to me far 
more reasonable to think, that God took care to preserve 
the memory of the creation in the minds of mankind; and 
the worship of him, the one only God, by whom it was 
created: which could not be done by any means more 
effectually, than by setting apart this day for that purpose. 


Which if he had net appointed, yet men being made reli-_ 


gious creatures, I cannot but think they would have agreed 
upon some set time for the exercise of their religion, as 
well as some set place (though that be not mentioned nci- 
ther) where to meet for Divine service: and what time more 
proper, wherein to honour their Creator, with their sacri- 
fices, praises, and thanksgivings, than this day? Which Phi- 
lo well styles rot kéopov yevéowov, the birthday of the world: 
which was so much observed all the world over (though 
they forgot the reason), that the seventh day, he observes, 
may be truly called éopr7 mavénpoc, the universal festival, 
kept by all people.” Josephus speaks to the samo purpose; 
and there is a great deal more said by Aristobulus, a peri- 
patetic philosopher, out of Hesiod, Nomer, and others, 
in Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. xiii, cap. 12. concerning the 
sacredness of the seventh day. Which, though Mr. Selden 
(lib. iii. de Jure N. et G. cap. 17, &c.) endeavours to prove 
is meant of the seventh day of the month, not of the seventh 
day of the week; yet we may look upon that as a remain 
of this ancient tradition. Which, in time, men forgot, as 
they did the most natural duties; having so corrupted 
their ways (as we read Gen. vi. 10, 11.) that there was no- 
thing good among the generality of them. And there- 
fore no wonder if they did not regard the service of God 
every seventh day: to which I shall shew, in due place, 
Noah, the only righteous man among them, had some re- 
gard. Which continued in the family of Abraham after the 
flood: Moses speaking of it, not long after their coming 
out of Egypt (where it is likely they were not suffered to 
observe it, having no time free from their intolerable Ja- 
bours), as a day known to them before the giving of the 
law at Mount Sinai, Exod. xvi. 23. 25, 26. 

Which is not to be understood, as if the patriarchs, be- 
fore and after the flood, kept such a rest as God enjoined 
the Israclites by Moses: for that was proper to them, for a 
peculiar reason—because they had been slaves in Egypt; 
and therefore were commanded to keep the sabbath, with- 
out doing any manner of work upon that day. (Deut. v. 15.) 
Which is allthe Christian fathers mean, when they say the 
‘patriarchs did not Sabbatizare, keep the sabbath as the 
Jews did. (Sce Tertullian adv. Judaos, cap. 2, et 4. Ire- 
neeus, and others.) For in religious offices I doubt not 
‘they observed tho seventh day; as a proper time for that 
sacred hymn, which Galcn himself (lib. iii. deusu partium) 
says, we should all sing to‘the Creator of all; “ If we our- 
selves first know, and then tell others, otoc pév gore rv copiay, 
&c. how wonderful he is in wisdom, how great in power, 
and how rich in goodness.” 

Because that in it he had rested from all his work.) This 
is the reason why this day was distinguished from the other 
six; that a remembrance of God’s resting from all his 
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works on this day, might be preserved; by men’s laying 
aside their other employments so Jongas to praise Him so- 
lemnly, by whom this great world was made. 

Which God created, und made.) Or, as the Hebrew 
phrase is, created to make, i.e. rested from all the six 
days’ work. For lhe created something at the first, out of 
which to make all the rest, in six days’ space; and now he 
ceascd from all. | 

Ver. 4, These are the generations, &c.] That is, thisisa 
faithful account of the original of the world. Which Moses 
here repeats, more deeply to imprint on the people’s minds, 
that the world was not a god, but the work of God: which 
they were to acknowledge every seventh day. 

In the day (i.e. At that time, so day often signifies) 
when the Lord God made the earth and the heavens.| It is 
observed by ‘Tertullian, that exinde Dominus qui retro 
Deus tantum, &c. from henceforward (ver. 7, 8, 9. 15, &c.) 
he is called Lord, who hitherto was called only God: of 
which he endeavours to give a reason. (L. adv. Hermog. 
cap. 3.) The Hebrow doctors observe, that Jehovah Elo- 
him (Lord God) joined together, is the full and perfect 
name of God: and therefore fitly reserved till this place, 
when the works of God were perfected, and not before. 

Ver. 5. And every plant in the field before tt was in the 
earth, &c.] That is, before there was any seed to produce 
them, God made them to spring up with their seed in them; 
as was said before, in the first chapter. And Moses here 
mentions these alone, because they were the first produc- 
tions out of the earth; without which there had been no 
food for living creatures. 

For the Lord God had not caused it to rain on the earth, 
and there was not a man to till the ground.| Tere are two 
reasons to confirm, that plants were not produced in the 
way they are now: for, there had been no showers of rain; 
nor was there any man to prepare the earth to receive the 
seed (if there had been any); both which are necessary in 
the ordinary method of Divine providence, ever since the 
world was made, T'rom hence some collect there were no 
Preadamites (people betore Adan), for then Moses could 
not have said, “ There was no man to till the earth.” 

Ver. 6. But there went up a mist, &c.) Many think this 
will best cohere with what went beforo by translating it, 
nor did there (taking the particle 89 not, trom the foregoing 
verse, as is usual) a mist go up from the earth. (See Dru- 
sius in Levit. x. 6. and Hottinger in Hexapl. Paris. p. 89.) 
But I sce no necessity of this; and think it more likely, 
there did go up a vapour or steam out of tho earth, when it 
came reeking out of the waters, (as was said upon verse 
9. of chap. 1.) to moisten the superficies of it; before 
any clouds were raised, by the power of the sun, to give 
rain. 

Ver. 7. Out of the dust of the ground.}] Not dry, but 
moist dust, asthe LXX. have it, rév dvOpwror, yotv rd yijc. 
From whence the apostle calls him d0pwroy xotxov, (1 Co- 
rinth. xv. 47.) which teaches us this dust was mixed with 
water: for so yovc signifies; limus, as tho Vulgar Latin hath 
it. Which agrees with the Hebrew jatzar, formed ; which 
is used concerning potters, who make their vessels of clay, 
not of dry earth. Diodorus’ Siculus scems to have had 
some notion of this, when he saith, man was made out of 
‘the slime or mud of Nile.” Upon which original of man’s 
body the ancient fathers make many pious reflections: but 
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none better or shorter than that of Nazianzen’s, who says, it 
is to teach us, ir ray EmacoupeSu Cut ry cixdva, dead roy \ovY gua- 
rekhwpeSa, that when we are apt to be lifted up because we 
are made alter God’s image, the thoughts of tho dirt out of 
which we were taken, may humble and lay us low. 

And Gol breathed into his nostrils the breath of life.) 
This being said of no other creature, leads us to conceive, 
not only that the soul of man is a distinct thing, of a dif- 
ferent origina] from his body; hut that a more excellent 
Spirit was pnt into him by God (as appears by its ope- 
tations) than into ether animals. For though the sim- 
ple speech of inspiring him with “ the breath of life,” 
would not prove this; yet Moses speaking in the plural 
number, that God breathed into him nischmath chajim, 
the breath or spirit of lives, it plainly denotes, not only that 
spirit which makes man breathe and move ; but think also, 
reason, and discourse. 

And he became a living soul.) This is the immediate re- 
sult of the union of the soul with the body. Which Euse- 
bius thus explains: (lib. vii. Preepar. Evang. cap. 10.) 
Moses haying laid the foundations of religion heforemen- 
tioned, viz. The knowledge of God, and of the creation of 
the world, proceeds to another point of doctrine most ne- 
cessary to be understvod; which is the knowledge of a 
man's self; to which he leads him by shewing the differ- 
ence between his soul and the body: his soul being an in- 
telligent substance, made after the image of God; his 
body, only an earthly covering of the soul. To which 
Moses adds a third, rvojy Cwije évwructy rea, Kal ovvarrexiy dvva- 
pey, Ke. A certain vital breath, whereby the other two are 
united and linked together by a powerful bond, or strong 
tie. [lis soul, it is manifest, did not come out of the earth, 
or any power of matter; but from the power of God, who 
infused it into him by his Divine inspiration. 

And this was the original of Eve’s soul alse, though it 
be not mentioned: for if her soul had been made out of 
Adam, as her body was, he would have said, not only, She 
is bone of my bone, but soul of my soul; which, would 
have mightily strengthened the bond of marriage, and ex- 
cecdingly heightened conjugal affection. 

Ver. 8. And the Lord. God planted.) Or, had planted ; 
for it doth not seem to bea new thing. 

A garden.| A most pleasant part of the earth, 

_ Eastward.) Or, as otbers translate it, before, in the be- 
ginning, viz. On the third day, when he made all vegeta- 
bles. And it cannot be denied, that zikkedem may signify 
time as well as place: but as the greatest part of inter- 
preters, ancient. and modem, take it hereto signify place; 
so Moses himself uses it in the following part of this 
book, iii. 24. xi. 2. xii. 8. xiii. 11. \ 

In Eden.] A country (as most understand Yt) so called, 
perhaps, from its pleasure: Téror ddgopor duri,.diavyee dept 
Aapmporépy, duroig mayKkddote, AS Theophilus dé Autolye. 
speaks. (lib. ii.) Where Eden was, there are two\ or three 
places of Scripture that give some direction to ouY search; 
(2 Kings xix. 12. Isa. xxxvii. 12. Ezek. xxvii, 28.) which 
shew there was a country, that, for many ages after this, 
retained the name of Eden: and that eastward, as loses 
here tells us, it was situated; that is, eastward of Judea, 
or of the desert of the Amorites, where he wrote thes 
books. For the Scripture calls those people “ The chil- 
dren of the east,” who dwelt in Arabia, Mesopotamia, and 
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Persia. But in what country of the east Eden was, will be 
hest understood from ver. 10. 

And there he put the man, whom he had formed.) He 
was formed we must suppose in some other place; and 
conducted hither by God, in token of his singular kindness 
to him. Where he declared him, saith a Syriac writer 
mentioned by Hottinger, (in his Dissert. de Hexaplis, 
Paris. p. 115.) an heir of paradise, and made him N’D)) 
NID) ND a king, a priest, and a prophet. 

Ver. 9. And out of the ground.| Of that garden before- 
mentioned. 

Made the Lord Goi to grow every tree, &c.} The greatest 
variety of the choicest plants, flowers, and fruits: for tree 
comprchends every thing that grows out of the earth. 

Pleasant to the sight.| He gratified man’s eye, as well 
as his taste, and his smell. 

The tree of life.) So called, because there was a virtue 
In it, as several of the ancient fathers think, not only te re- 
pair the animal spirits, as other nourishment doth; but also 
to preserve and maintain them, and all the organs of the 
body, in the same equal temper and state wherein they 
were created, without any decay: until man should have 
heen fit to be translated into another world. ‘To this pur- 
pose Irenzus, St. Chrysostom, Theodoret, but especially 
Greg. Nazianzen speak, Ei pé» otv épecvapev, &e, “ If there- 
fore we had continued what we were, and kept the com- 
mandment, we sliould have been what we were not by com- 
ing to the tree of life, draSavarieSévrec kai OH rAnoracarrec, be- 
ing made immortal, and approaching nigh to God.” (Orat. 
xliii. p. 699. D.) And why we should think it impossible 
or unlikely, that God should make such a fruit, I do not 
see. Nay, it seems necessary there should have been such 
a kind ef food; unless we will suppose God would have 
preserved Adam (had he continued innocent) from dying, 
by a continual miracle: which is a harder supposition 
than the other. ; 

But this garden being also a typeof heaven, perhaps 
God intended by this tree to represent that immortal life, 
which he meant to bestow upon man with himself. (Rev. 
xxii. 2.) And so St. Austin in that famous saying of his: 
* Erat ei in ceteris lignis alimentum, in isto autem sacra- 
mentum :” (lib. viii. de Gen. ad Lit. cap. 4.) In other trees 
there was nourishment for man; but in this also a sacra- 
ment. For it was both a symbol of that life which God 
had already bestowed upon man (who was hereby put in 
mind, that God was the author of his being, and all his en- 
joyments), and ot that life he was to hope for in another 
world, if he proved obedient. 

In the midst of the garden.) This signifies cither its situa- 
tion, or its excellence: for that which Is most eminent in 
any place, the [lebrews say is “ in the midst,” xxiii. 10. 

The trec of knowledge of good and evil.] So called, as 1 
take it, because God intended by this tree to prove Adam 
and Eve, whether they would be good or bad: which was 
to be made known, by their abstaining from its fruit, or 
cating of it. It is generally thought indeed by interpre- 
ters (of which I leave the reader to judge), that it had this 
name afterwards; either because the tempter pretended it 
would make them so wise, as to know all things, (for so 
goo and evil may be expounded, chiap. iil. 5. to signify 


‘ as much as adl things whatsoever) or because, in the event, 
\apon the cating of this fruit, they did actually know, by: 
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miserable experience (which they would not learn with- 


out it), the great difference between obeying and disobeying. 


God’s commands. - That is, they who did not sufficiently 
attend to their duty, nor consider what it was (to sin, and 
what the effect of it would be; presently, upon the eating 
of this fruit, reflected upon both. For they saw how griey- 
ous it was to incur God’s displeasure, by believing a 
creature rather than him; and by being so ungrateful, as 
not to acknowledge his bounty in-all the blessings they en- 
joyed ; without thinking him envious in ry them one, 
as a proof of their obedience. 

Some think it was so called, as a caveat to them, not to 
study craft and 
simple, plain way of life (wherein God made them), with- 
out any curiosity to know more than was needful for them. 
Which they think is confirmed by chap. iii. 6, “‘ She saw it 
was good to make one wise,” 7. e. cuuning and wily. 

Ver.10. And a river went out of Eden, &c.] These words 
afford us such a key to open to us the place where this 
garden was planted, that one can scarce doubt whereabout 
it was; though the precise spot of ground he not marked 
out in this description of it. For it lay in the country of 
Eden; and we are directed to find that out by this remark- 
able de pidtaack; that a river went out of it :. which doth 


not signify, that the spring of the river was in Eden; but- 


that the river run through that country into the varden, to 
water it. The garden, therefore, it is probable, was a part 
of the province of Eden; and was watered by that river 
which came from it. The only difficnity is, to find what 
river this was. Our countryman Mr. Carver, in his learned 
discourse of the Terrestrial Paradise, (chap. vii.) éndea- 
vours to prove, that the two great rivers, Euphrates and 
Tigris, having but one and the same fountain in Armenia 
the Greater, run along for some time in one stream, called 
Tigris : upon which he thinks this garden was seated, -be- 
fore this river parted into two streams, Euphrates and Ti- 
eris. This he confirms out of the two Epistles of the Nes- 
torian Christians written to Rome 1552, and translated by 
Masius; where they call Tigris the River of Eden. And 
there are indeed some ancient authors, particularly Lucan 
and Boetius, who say that these tworivers come out of the 
same spring: but their mistake arose, itis likely, from 
hence, that they sprung(as Strabo tells us) out of one and the 
same mountain, viz. Niphates, which is a part of Taurus: 
and Euphrates sprung out of the northern side of it, and Ti- 
eris out of the southern; as Salmasius observes upon So- 
linus, (p. 621, &e.) Certain it is, that the best authors, 
both ancient and modern, make them to have different 
springs, from whence they hold different courses, Eu- 
phrates towards the west, and Tigris towards the east: and 


do not make one river, till (after they have run through 


many countries) they meet and join together about Apa- 
mia, according to Ptolemy. And then indeed they make, 
for a long way, but one great stream: which I take to he 
the river here mentioned by Moses, that run through the 
country of Eden, which perhaps lay on both sides of the 
river; as ‘the garden, it is plain, by ver. 8. did on the 
eastemm side of it; extending itself to the place where 
these united rivers parted again. For so it follows: 

And from thence.| i.e. Below the garden. 

It parted.| Or, was divided again, as it had been betore 
into two other streams. By which words we scem to have 


subtilty ; but to content themselves in a. 
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found the place where the garden ended; but being not 
told where it began, nor how far it spread itself eastward 
from the river side, I will not presume to say what country 
or countries it included. Certain it is, there was a country, 
as I observed before, called Eden in aftertimes, which was 
part of the kingdom of Assyria, (2 Kings xix.12.) And 
that kingdom then comprehended not only.the country an-. 
ciently called Ashur, but Mesopotamia and Babylonia, 
&e. In sone part of which last ch ge it is ete, 
this garden was seated. 

And became into four heads.| He doth: not say was 
parted into four heads, but became into four heads (whose 
names here follow); two before they united, viz. Tigris and: 
Euphrates; and two after they again parted, viz. Pison 
and Gihon. 

These he calls heads, or principal rivers, as David Chy-' 
treeus, I think, rightly understands it; quatzor ilustria et. 
magna flumina efficiebant, made four famous and great 
rivers. For all divisions from the main stream are called 
the heads of a water; as Sir W. Raleigh observes out of 
Ulpianus. And it is indifferent, whether the water come’ 
out of a fountain, or out of a river, or a lake: for that part 
of the river (suppose) where the branch forsakes the main. 
stream, is called the head of that branch; which becomes 
a new river. In ike manner may Euphrates and Tigris be 
called the heads of that river which they made at their 
meeting: as where they part again, the beginnings (as the 
LXX. translate the word) of the other two rivers, Pison-: 
and Gihon, are properly called the heads of them. 

Ver. 11. The name of the first 1s Pison, or Phison.]| This 
is that branch which runs westerly; and being nearest to: 
the place where Moses wrote, on the other side of Jordan,’ 
is first mentioned by him. It is.a-long time ‘since both 
this river and Gihon have lost these names: the Greek and’ 
Roman writers calling them still,- after their parting, by 
the names they had before they met, Euphrates and Tigris.. 
But there was a remainder of the name of Pison preserved 
in the easterly river, called Pasitigris, which is the same 
with Oroatis, as Salmasius observes in his Exerc. Pliniane 
in Solin. p. 701, 702: and is called (as Mr. Carver notes) 
by Xenophon simply Physcus; in which the name of Phi- 
son is plainly enongh retained. Which continued till the 
time of Alexander the Great; for Q. Curtius, as he further 
notes, commonly calls Tigris itself by the name’ of Phasis, 
and says it was so called hy the inhabitants thereabout. 
Which, in all probability, was at first the name of this’ 
other river Phison ; but lost by the many alterations which 
were made, for a long time, in the course of it, as’ Pliny 
tells us. For he says, the Orcheni, and other neighbour- 
ing nations, made great and deep cuts or canals to carry 
the water of Euphrates (meaning this river) into their fields ; 
and so'it lost its course, and run through Tigris and the 
marshes into the sea. Strabo saith the same, that from. 
these cwpovya, as he calls them, deep trenches, which car-: 
ried the water of Euphrates into Tigris, caine the name of 
Pasitigris; that is, Pison mixed with Tigris. Sec Salma 
sius in the forenamed Exercitations, page 708. where he 
shews this river was not perfectly restored to its course till 
the times‘of Alexander the Great. 

That is it which compasseth the whole land of Havilah. | 
By finding where this country was, we certainly find tho 
river Phison. Now Moses makes mention of two Havi- 
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lahs ; one descended from Cush, (Gen. x. 7.) and the other 
from Jocktan, (ver. 29.) The latter of these cannot be here 
nieant, for his posterity were planted eastward ; but the 
former, who were a more western people, in that part of 
Arabia Felix, which bordered upon this stream. Jor the 
Ishmaclites (who inhabited Arabia Deserta) are described 
by Moses, (xxv. 18.) as bounded by Shur towards Egypt, 
and by Havilah in the way to Assyria. And Saul found 
Havilah in aftertimes in the very same situation. (1 Sam. 
xv. 7.) And still, much later, Strabo mentions the Xav- 
Aoratoe (which are certainly the posterity of Chavilah) 
among the people of Arabia. See Bochart’s Phuleg. lib. 
lv. cap. II. 

Where there is gold.| Nothing is more famous: than the 
gold of Arabia: where Diodorus Siculus says it is digged 
up in great lumps, as big as a chesnat; lib. ii. p. 93. Edit. 
H. Steph. 

Ver. 12. And thegold of that land is good.]i. e. Is excel- 
lent: for the forenamed author says, it is of such a flaming 
colour, that it adds much to the lustre of precious stones, 
that are set in it. 

Lhere is bdellium.}] The Webrew word being bedolach, 
some have thought bdellium to come from thence, which 
is an aromatic gum. Others think bedolach to be crystal, 
others amber ; but Bochart rather thinks it signifies pearl: 
which he proves (in his Hicrozoic. pt. ii. lib. v. cap. 25.) 
from the country itself here mentioned, viz. Havilah, which 
he looks upon as that part of Arabia which lies upon 
the Persian Gulph: at Catipha, there is a great pearl- 
fishing. ‘The manna also, wherewith the Israclites were 
fed in the wilderness, is described (Numb. xi. 7.) to be 
round like coriander seed, and of the colour of bedolach. 
Now, in his former description, Moses says it was white, 
(Exod. xvi. 14.) which agrees to pearls, as also doth round- 
uess, but not to the sweet gum called bdellium: of which 
see Salmasius in his Exerc. Plin. p. 1150. 

And the onyx stone.| This country also was famous for 
precious stones; as appears by the report which Near- 
chus (Alexander’s admiral) made of the western coast of 
the Persian Gulph, in Strabo, lib. xvi. But Braunius 
(lib. 11. de Vestitu Sacerd. Hebr. cap. 18.) thinks schoham 
should rather be translated the sardonyx. Whichsoever it 
be, Arabia was famous both for the onyx and sardonyx, 
as Salmasius observes out of Pliny; ib. p. 562, 563. 

Ver. 13. The name of the second river is Gihon.| There 
are no footsteps of this name remaining that I can find; 
but we are directed, by the country it is said to compass, 
to take it to be the eastern stream that arose from the part- 
ing of Euphrates and Tigris; as Pison, I said, was the 
western. 

Compusseih, or, runneth along by the whole land of 
Ethiopia.] Or Cush: who was seated more eastward than 
his sons, Havilah, Seba, and the rest, (mentioned Gen. x. 
G, 7.) upon the borders of this river. Lor when pcople 
first began to spread themselves, they kept as near to great 
rivers as they could; for the better communication one 
with another, and affording mutual succour and assistance. 
It is probable that he gave name to the country of Susia- 
na; Which the Greeks called Kicoa, and is now called by 
the Persians, Chuzestan; 7. e. the province of Chus. And 
when his posterity multiplied, they went more westward, 
toward the Arabian sea: from whence his brother Mitz- 


that hath been called for many ages Euphrates. 
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raim passed into Egypt. Our translators follow the LAX. 
in rendering the Hebrew name Cush, by Ethiopia: not 
meaning that in Africa, but this in Asia. For the ancients 
frequently mention a double Ethiopia, as many have ob- 
served; particularly Job Ludolphus, who herein justifies 
the LXX. in great part; lib. ii. Comment. in Histor. 
Ethiop. cap. iii. n. 16. 

Ver. 14. The name of the third is Hiddekel.] Which river, 
being called by Daniel (x. 4.) the great river; cannot be, 
as many have fancied, Naharmalcha: for that was butsa 
cut, made by Trajan to waft his army out of Euphrates into 
Tigris (as Ammianus Marcellinus tells us), and therefore 
Hiddekel is Tigris itself. Which, as Pliny says, was called 
Diglito in those parts where its course was slow; and 
where it began to be rapid, it took the name of Tigris. 
And so the Arabians call this river Deglat, aud Degela, 
from the Hebrew word Ziddekel. Which Salmasius de- 
rives from Hadda, or Chadda, sharp pointed; and Kal, ° 
swift; because of its very quick and hasty motion: and 
thence the Greeks, he observes, derive the name of Tigris, 
amo ric okérnroc. (Exerc. in Solin. p. 694.) Rauwolff, in his 
Travels, (pt. ii. cap. 9.) says, that when he was at Ca- 
ruch, on the confines of Media (which was about a hun- 
dred years ago), Tigris was still called in their language 
Hidckel. 

Which goeth toward the east of Assyria.] If it makea 
great bend northward (as Pliny saith it doth about Apa- 


mia), it must needs run towards the east of Assyria, for 


some time. But this is not the course of the river; and 
therefore the LX.X. translate the word kidmath, wiih we 
English towards the east, simply toward: and it is certain 
Tigris did min by Assyria; for Nineveh, the chief city of 


_Assyria, stood upon the east side of this river, as Bochart 


hath demonstrated in his Phaleg. lib. iv. cap. 20. 

The fourth river ts Euphrates. | None doubt that the river 
called here in the Hebrew Perath, or Phrath, is the same 
The 
course of which was so well known in those days, that 
Moses gives no description of it. 

Ver. 15. And the Lord God took theman.| After such a 
manner as he took David from the sheepfolds, (Psal. 
Ixxviil. 70.) by an extraordinary motion. For as a prophet 
was sent from God to anoint him; so God himself, I sup- 
pose, appeared to Adam, in a visible glorions majesty, 
which the Jews call the Schechinah; (as was noted before, 
i. 3.) because it was a token of God's special presence, 
and by it he dwelt among his people. It seems to have 
been a very shining flame, or amazing splendour of light, 
breaking out of a thick cloud: of which we afterward read 
very often, under the name of “ the glory the Lord;” which at 
first appeared to Moses, as “a flame of fire out of the midst - 
of a bush.” (Exod. iii. 2.) To this I cannot thiuk our first 
parents to have been strangers but look upon it as highly 
probable, that this Divine Majesty conducted Adam from 
the place where he was formed into the garden of Eden. 

And put him.] Or, placed him there. 

To dress it, and to keep it.| To preserve it, by his care 
and labour, in the condition wherein he found it. Theo- 
philus Antiochenus thinks it is not without a mystery, that 
God’s putting man into paradise is twice mentioned, (here, 
and ver. 8.) to signify, that after‘'man was cast out of one 
paradise, he should still have a right to another: “ By 
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being wellinstructed in his banishment, and prepared for a 
restitution, at the general resurrection and new creation.” 
Lib. ii. ad Autolycum. 

Ver. 16. And the Lord God commanded the man.| This 
is a farther indication, that the Divine Majesty appeared to 
Adam and spake to him, as he did to Moses out of the 
flame in the bush, saying, 

Of every tree in the gurden thou mayest freely eat.| A 
very liberal concession ; which was abundantly sufficient 
to demonstrate that it was not envy (of which the Divine 
nature is not capable) which moved their Creator to 
abridge onr first parents’ liberty in one particular. 

Ver. 17. But of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evtl, (why so called, see ver. 9.) thou shalt not eat of it. | 
This small restraint it was fit tolay upon Adam, to make 
him sensible, that though he had dominion over all things, 
yet he was not their lord; but a servant of the Most Lligh: 
who required this abstinence in token of his subjection, 
and to prove his obedience to him. This account many of 
the fathers give of it; particularly Tertullian, who calls 
. this the primordial law: which was, quasi matrix omniun 
preceptorum De, (adv. Judzos, cap. 2.) including, as it 
were, in its womb, all the natural laws of God. For as, in 
observing this law, he had testified his unspotted love and 
obedience to God; so, in violating it, he threw off the Di- 
vine government, and opposed his own will to God’s. But 
still some ask, why should his obedience be tried in such 
an instance as this? Not considering, that an experiment 
of it could scarce have been made in any of the moral pre- 
cepts; which there was no occasion to violate. For what 
should tempt him to idolatry, or to take God’s name in 
vain, or to murder his wife? How was it possible to com- 
mit adultery, when there was nohody but he and she in the 
world? How could he steal, or what room was there then 
for coveting, when God had put him in possession of all 
things? It had heen in vain to forbid that which could not 
be done; and it had not been virtue to abstain from that 
to which there was no temptation, but from that which in- 
vited them to transgress. I speak in the plural namber; 
because it must be remembered, that this prohibition was 
given, not only to Adam, but to Eve also, (iii. 1, 2.) an ac- 
count of whose production immediately follows. 

Theoph. Antiochenus, in the place beforenamed, hath 
several pretty reflections upon this prohibition; and this 
amoug the rest: ‘That Adam and Eve, being but newly 
brought into the world, were in simplicity, to be wholly or- 
dered and governed by the will and pleasure of their hea- 
venly Parent; and not affect much knowledge (as not 
agreeable to their infant state), but to grow up in it by de- 
grees, and not imép ray jcxiay gpoveiy, fo aim at wisdom above 
their age. ‘To which purpose Greg. Nazianzen also dis- 
courses in many places. (Orat. xxxviii. p. 619; Orat. xlii. 
p. 651; and Carm. Arcan. vii. p. 162.) And indeed many 
excclient meditations may be raised from hence; particu- 
larly, that Christians new-born should not be so greedy of 
knowledge, as careful and solicitous of well-doing: for 
many have been ruined by carly speculations. Which, if 
one could pick any good sense out of such stuff as the Va- 
Jentinians uttered, Ishould think they intended to represent, 
when they said, the last of their AZons, whom they called 
Wisdom, labouring to comprehend the fiSoc, or depth(i. e. 
the Father of all), had like to have lost itself, till it was 
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helped by époc, or linut. That is, we are preserved by 
setting some bounds to our desires after knowledge. 

’ Thou shalt surely die.) In the Hebrew, dying thou shalt 
die; to shew the certainty of it, as we rightly translate it. 
Which doth not signify, as appears by the event, that he 
should instantly die; but becomé mortal; lose the immor- 
tality wherewith he was invested. (Gen. ili. 19.). And; as 
Athanasius thinks, the doubting the expression denotes, 
pay povov amoOviexew, GG Kal Ey TH TOV Savdrou PLopE Crapéverv, 
(ib. de Incarn. Verbi) he should Not only die, but re- - 
uain in the corruption of death; as we should all have 
done, had not the second Adam obtained for us a happy 
resurrection. 

I need not add, that diseases, sicknesses, and pains, the 
forerunners of death, are included in this threatening. 

Ver. 18. And the Lord God said.] Or, had saitl, as it is 
by some translated; the better to shew that the foregoing 
precept was given to both. And to say in this place, is as 
much as to resolveand decree : as Melancthon well explains 
it, in one of his Epistles: ‘* Dicere, hoc loco significat, mi- 
randa sapientia sancire, et nobis hoc decretum tradere:” To 
say here signifies to establish with wonderful wisdom, and 
to deliver this decree to us. (lib. i. Epist. 126.) Where he 
again repeats it, ‘‘ The Lord said ;” that is, by his wise 
counsel and immutable deeree, he established this order. 

It is not good that man should be alone.] Uncomfortable 
to want society, and unfit there should not be an increase 
of mankind. Concerning which Plato hath left these won- 
derful words: (lib. vi. De Legibus:) This is the encourage- 
ment to marriage—not only that the human race may be per- 
petuated ; but a man may, maicac whicwy cet rp Oep tanpérac 
avs’ atrot maoadddvar, leave children’s children behind him 
when he is gone, to serve God in his stead, 

I will make him an help.| Forall the necessities and uses 
of life. 

Meet for him.| In whose company he shall take delight ; 
so the Hebrew phrase, as before him, imports; being as 
much as, answerable to him, every way fitted for him; not 
only in likeness of body, but of mind, disposition, and af- 
fection: which laid the foundation of perpetual familia- 
rity and friendship. Or, as the author of Cether Shem 
Tobh, mentioned by Hackspan, interprets it, ‘‘ She shall 
always be ready to observe and serve him.” For to stand 
before any one, in the Hebrew language, signifies readiness 
to do what is desired. See more on ver. 20. 

Ver. 19. And out of the ground the Lord God formed. | 
Or, had formed ; i. 20. 24. 

Every beast of the field, &c.| The ground here must be 
understood to comprehend the water also; out of which the 
fowl were made. 

And brought them unto Adam.| It is commonly thought 
that this name of Adam, given to the first man, signifies as 
much as red earth. But Job Ludolphus hath made it far 
more probable that it imports elegant, or beautiful. (See 
his Histor. Ethiop. lib. i. cap. 15. n. 17, 18. and his com- 
mentaries upon that chapter, n. 107.) How thie beasts and 
birds were brought tohim we are not told: but itis likely 
by the ministry of angels; who were perpetual] attendants 
upon the Schechinah, or Divine Majesty. 

To see what he would call them.| To exercise and im- 
prove his understanding. 

And whatever Adam called, &c.| God approved of it. 
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Ver. 20. And Adam gave names, &c. ) Or, though Adam 
gave names to all creatures; yet, among them all, when 
they were brought before Wine, there was not a fit com- 
panion found for him. It doth not follow, from his giving 
names, that he knew the nature of all those creatures: for 
the names of them in Scripture (which they who are of this 
Opinion gencrally suppose were the naines given by Adam) 
are taken from their voice, their colour, their magnitude, 
or some such external difference, and not from their na- 
ture. Therefore, this imposing names upon them, denotes 
rather his dominion than his knowledge. The anonymous 
author of the Chron. Excerpta before Joh. Antiochenus 
Malala, says, That Adam imposed names upon all crea- 
tures, Kara céXevory Ocod, by the commandinent of God, 76 © 
avrov ovopa Kal rn¢ yuraixog abrov “Ayyedog Kupiou etrev abroic, 
but his own name anil his wife’s were told him by an angel 
of the Lord. 

Ver. 21. And the Lord God caused a deep sleep, &c. } 
Whereby he was made less sensible of the pain, which 
otherwise he would have felt in the opening his side, if 
his mind had not been wholly intent upon something else. 
As it was in this sleep ; which was accompanied with an 
extasy, (so the LX-X. translate this word, and it is agree- 
able to what we read Job iv. 13.) wheroin was represented 
to his mind, both what was done to him, and the mystery 
of it; as appears by ver. 23, 24. Vid. Epiphan. Heres. 
xlviii.n. 4, 5, 6. : 

And he took one of his ribs.| 'Tho. Bartholinus, a late fa- 
mous physician, thinks it probable that Adam had thirteen 
ribs on each side, and that God took away one pair, with 
the musculous parts that adhere to them; and eut of them 
made Eve. For commonly men have but twelve ribs, 
though sometimes there have been found (as Galen and 
Riolanus upon him testify) those who have had thirteen, 
and, very rarely, some who have had but eleven: as Bar- 
tholin himself observed in a lusty strong man whom he 
dissected, anno 1657, who had but eleven on one side, 
and a small appearance ofa tweltth on the other. (Histor. 
Anatom. et Medic. Centur. v. cap. 1.) Itis fit here to be 
observed, that God did not form Eve out of the ground, 
as he had done Adain ; but out of his side: that he might 
breed the greater love between him and her, as parts of 
the same whole. Whcereby he also effectually recom- 
mended marriage to all mankind, as founded in nature; 
and as the re-union of man and woman. It is likewise ob- 
servable, that there is no mention here of his breathing a 
soul into her, as into him: tor Moses only explains what 
was peculiar to Eve (which was her being made out ofhis 
side); the rest is supposed in those words, (ver. 19.)“ I will 
make him an help meet for him,” which the Vulgar Latin 
rightly translates simile et, like unto him. Forso the Hebrew 
word kenegdo is used by the Jewish writers, particularly 
by Benjamin in his Itinerary ; where, speaking of the Jews 
at Germnda, and naming several, he says, there were many 
more kenegdem, like unto them. And so the word é»ri among 
the Greeks denotes /Jikeness and stmilttude, as well as con- 
trary. Of which see Const. L’ Empereur, Annot. in Benj. 
Tudel. p. 138. ‘The woman therefore was in all things like 
him: only he made out of the earth, she out of him: that he 
might cleave to her with the dearest love and affection. It 
was also said before this, (i. 27.) that beth man and wo- 
man were made “ in the likeness of God.” 
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And closed up the flesh, tnstead thereof.| Made the flesh 
as firm ns it was before. 

Ver. 22. And the rib, &e. made he woman .| Which was as: 
easy for the Divine power to do, as to make the man him- 
self out of the earth. 

And brought her to him.| Not merely by conducting herto 
thesame place where he was ; but the Divine Majesty (which 
now appeared to Eve)presented and gave her tohim, to be 
his wife. God himself made the espousals (if I may so 
speak) between them, and joined them togetherin marriage. 

Ver. 23. And Adam said, &e.) Now indeed I have 
found, what I could not sce before among all God’s crea- 
tures, another self. 

She shall be cailed woman, &c.| Partake of my name, as 
she doth of my nature. For he called her Isscha, as he 
was called Issch. From whence Sepher Cosri and Abar- 
bine] endeavour (in a very long discourse) to prove the 
Hebrew to be the primitive language. And Abarbinel ob- 
serves the Christians to he of the same opinion, quoting, for 
a proof of it, St. Austin’s book, De Civitate Dei. 

Ver. 24. Therefore shall a man leave his father and mo- - 
ther, and cleave to his wife.| Cohabit with her, rather than 
with his parents (if they cannot all dwell together), and be 
joined to her in tho closest and most inseparable affec- 
tion: as if they were but one person, and had but one soul 
and one body. That is the meaning of the next words, 

And they shall be one flesh.| Most intimately conjoined 
in entire and inseparable love. Which arose from the sin- 
gular union of the flesh of. our first parents; one of them 
being taken. out of the other. From whence Maimonides 
and other Ilebrew doctors infer all mixture with beasts to 
be contrary to nature; who are neither one flesh with us, 
nor one with another. For in this our bodies, as well as 
our souls, havea pre-eminence above theirs ; which were 
not made one flesh atter such a manner as man and woman 
were. They hence also conclude all incestuous marriages, 
&e. to be unlawful, as may be seen in Mr. Selden. (De 
Jure N. ct G. lib. v. cap. 2.) Their observation is more 
pertinent, who take notice, that God, creating and joining 
together but one man and one woman in the beginning, in- 
tended mankind should be so propagated, and not by 
polygamy. Which in process of time indeed became the 
general practice ; but “ from the beginning it was not so,” as 
our Saviour speaks in the case of divorces. Which he 
concludes, from these very words, were against the Divine 
institution, which made “ two tobe one flesh;” (Matt. xix. 5, 
6.8.) so he interprets these words, (and St. Paul deth tho 
same, 1 Cor. vi. 16.) “‘ they shall be one flesh:” and so doth 
Jonathan’s Paraphrase, and the Samaritan Code, as Mr. 
Selden observes, in the place now named. 

- Ver. 25. And they were both naked, the man and his 
wife. | They did not yet find any necessity for clothes. 

And they were not ashamed.}. Did not blush; no more 
than litle children do, when they behold one another naked, 
and embrace with an innocent affection. Besides, there 
was nobody but they two (who in eflect were. as one) to 
behold them: and therefore they had no more reason to 
blush, than a man doth when he is naked alone by himself. 
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Evsenivus observes, (lib. vii. Prepar. Evang. cap. 9, 
10.) that Moses, having settled the great doctrines of the 
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ereation of the world, and the dignity of man, made in the 
image of God; proceeds very wisely to instruct the Is- 
raelites, that there are none so happy, but, without due care 
and watchfulness, may become most miserable: there be- 
ing wovnpdg éafpwy (as his words are), a wicked demon at 
every man’s elbow, facxavog kal pucdxadog kal rij¢ avbpwrwy 
apyiicev éxiBovroc cuwrepiac, envious, a hater of those that are 
good, and from the beginning a wily underminer of men’s 


* salvation. 


Now this following immediately after the relation of the 
formation of Eve, hath made some fancy, that our very first 
parents fell the very same day they were made. And thus 
much, [ think, must be supposed—that they did not continue 
very long in their happy state: for if they had persisted 
steadfastly in their duty for a considerable time, they 
would have acquired such a habit of well-doing, as would 
not have been so easily lost. But that they continued lon- 
ger than a day, there are many circumstances to induce us 
to believe. For it required some time for Adam to be ac- 
quainted with all other creatures, and to impose names 
upon them: and there being none of them a meet help for 
him, he slept some time, till Eve had taken her beginning 
out ef him. Whouin, when he saw, he received, and owned 
her for his wife; and no doubt made more reflections upon 
God’s wisdom, power, and goodness, than are set down in 
this sacred story. They both also received a command 
from God, not to eat of one tree in the garden: into which, 
when they were brought, we cannot but think they walked 
about it, and took such a view of it, as to be convinced, by 
the bountiful proyision God had made for them, they had 
no reason to complain of the smaijl restraint he laid upon 
them. All which could not be performed so speedily as 
some have imagined: for though God can do what he 
pleases in an instant, yet man cannot; and God himself 
did not in one day create the world. And, besides that, 
some time was necessary for transacting all these things; 
it is not likely tho devil would immediately set upon Eve, 
as soon as the command was laid upon them; but rather 
let it be a little forgotten. And if the time be observed 
when he assaulted her, it will much confirm this opinion, 
which was in the absence of her husband; for that we can- 
not easily believe to have been upon the same day they 
were created. The extraordinary kindness they had ono for 
the other, will scarce allow us to think it possible, they 
should be so soon separated, It is plain alse, God “ sanc- 
tified the seventh day” before their fall; which it is highly 
probable they spent in admiring and praising the almighty 
goodness. 

Ver. 1. Now the serpent.| Or, that serpent (as some 
think it should he translated) which the tempter made use 
of, as his instrument to deceive. 

Was more subtil. | The whole species of serpents is noted 
by Aristotle (lib. i. Histor. Animal. cap. 1.) to be péduora 
imiPovroc, extremely insidious; but this was extraordinary 
wily. What sort it was is not here expressed: but all 
agree there is now none like it; the curse of God having 
degraded it. St. Basil in his Book of Paradise (p. 627.) 
saith, it was not a frightful creature, as it is now, ada 
mpoanvijc Kat fipepoc, but mild and gentle: not crawling and 
winding about, in a terrible manner, upon the ground, 4\0’ 
timroc tri rééwr BeAnxwc, but lofty, and going upright upon 
its feet. Several of the Jews have been of this opinion; 
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and ‘our famous Mr. Mede inclines to it. (Discourse 


‘xxxviii. p. 291, &c.) ButI take the conjecture of another 


very learned person, now a bishop of our church, to be far 
more probable: which I shall endeavour to strengthen. 
There were (and still are in-the eastern and southern parts 
of the world) serpents having wings, and shining very 
brightly, like to fire. So we read (Isa. xiv. 29.) of “a 
flying fiery serpent.” Which fiery serpents are called sera- 
phims, in Numb. xxi. 6. 8. and termed fiery, not .merely 
with respect to their venom, which made sore inflamma- 
tions in the bodies of those who were bitten by them, but 
because they appeared shining like fire when they flew in 
the air. La 
Whence seraphim is the name also of the highest sort of 
angels, (called the “‘ angels of the presence,” Isa. yi. 2. 6.) 
who appeared, I suppose, in some such form with flaming 
wings. For otherwise, 1 cannot think serpents- would 
have been honoured as sacred things in so many countries, 
as we find they anciently were, unless they had been the 
symbols of angels. The devil, therefore, I conceive, made 
use of some such serpent (but of a more surpassing 
brightness than any now extant), that he might resemble 
one of the most illustrious angels, who appeared sometimes 
in the like shape. Which moved Eve the more readily to 
hearken unto the voice of the serpent; taking it to be one 
of the heavenly seraphims, which she had seen sometime, 
in such a splendid form, attend upon the Divine glory, or 
majesty: for the angels always made a part of the Sche- 


‘chinah. And thus, one would think, Tertullian understood 


this matter, when he said, (inhis book De Preescript.Heeret. 
cap. xlvii.) “ Istum fuisse serpentem, cui Eva, ut filio Dei, 
crediderat ;” this was the serpent to whom Eve gave credié 
as to the Son of God. Which, if any one take to be the 
words of the heretics he is there speaking of; yet those 
are not which we find in his book against the Valentini- 
ans, (cap. 2.) where he saith the serpent was “ a primerdio 
Divine imaginis preedo,” an wsurper of the Divine image 
from the beginning. (Seo Dr. Tenison of Idolatry, p. 356.) 
To which that passage in Epiphanius may be added, who 
inentions some heretics (who might have some truth 
among them) that said, the woman listened to the serpent, 
cat éreiSy cbc viod Ocod, and believed him, or was persuaded by 
him, as the Son of God. (Heeres. xxxvii. n. 25.) And,-one 
would think, Rabbi Bechai had this notion in his mind, 
whenhe said (upon the 14th verse of this chapter,)“'This is 
the secret (or mystery, of the holy language), that a ser- 
pent is called Saraph, as an angel is called Saraph.” .For 
which he quotes the forenamed place, (Numb. xxi. 6.) and 
then adds, The Scripture calls serpents seraphim, because 
they were toledoth hanacash hakadmoni, the offspring of 
this old serpent: understand this, (so he concludes, as our . 
Saviour speaks in anether case, ‘“‘ Whoso readeth, Ict him 
understand,”) as a matter of great concernment. Which 
can have no other meaning, I think, but this; that the 
devil, (whom St. John also calls the “ old serpent,” Rev. 
xii. 9.) in this serpent here spoken of, counterfeited a glo- 
rious seraphim, and thereby seduced Eve to give credit 
to him. ) 

However this be, it is most reasonable to suppose, it 
was some beautiful creature; by whom Eve thought an 
angel, who wished them woll, discoursed with her: for she 
was not so simple as to think that beasts could speak ; 
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much less, that they knew morc of God’s mind than her- 
self. Nor doth it seem at all credible to me, that she 
could have been otherways deceived, but by some crea- 
ture which appeared so gloriously, that she took it for an 
heavenly minister; who, she thought, came to explain to 
oe the meaning ofthe Divine command. 

Yea, hath God said.) 'This doth not look like the begin- 
ning of a discourse, but the conclusion: as the Jews them- 
sely es have observed. And it is not improbable, that the 
tempter, before he spake these words, represented himself 
as one of the heavenly court; who came, or was sent, to 
congratulate the happiness that God hath bestowed upon 
them in paradise: which was so great, that he could not 
easily believe he had denied them any of the fruit of the 
garden. He desired therefore to be satisficd, from her own 
mouth, of the truth of what he pretended to have heard ; 
or to know how they understood the command of God: 
for so these words may be translated, “Is it true indeed, 
hath God said, Ye shall not eat of every tree,” &c. Which 
is a very ancient interpretation, and more probable than 
theirs, who would have the Hebrew particles, aph ki, sig- 
nify as much as uf wt: “ Although God hath said, Ye shall 
not eat, notwithstanding ye shall not dic.” So they sup- 
pose he was going to add; but, before he had spoken the 
latter part of the sentence, Eve interrupted him, saying, 
«¢ We may eat of the fruit of the trees of the garden.” This 
had been too gross, flatly to contradict what God had 
said: whereas the beginning of the verse tells us, he went 
more subtilly to work. 

Ver. 2. And the wonian said unto the serpent, We may 
eat of the fruit of the trees’ of the garden.| She seems to 
have understood him, as if he thought God had forbid 
them to eat of any fruit in the garden. And indced the 
foregoing question is ambiguous; like those oracles of his 
which made him be called Aogéc (oblique or crooked), by 
the ancient heathen; because they had two meanings. She 
truly therefore reports the sense of .God’s prohibition, in 
this and the following verse. ‘Though there are those 
who think she pronounced these words, ‘“‘ We may eat 
of the fruit,” &c. with some admiration, that they should 
be restrained from one fruit, when God had most li- 
berally granted them all the rest. The reason of which sho 
did not know, and shewed her desire perbaps to under- 
stand it. 

Ver.3. But of the fruit of the tree, which is in the midst 
of the garden, God hath said, Ye shall not eat of it, nor 
touch it, lest ye die.] Some fancy the woman here began 
to prevaricate in two things: First, In saying they might 
not fowch if: Secondly, In saying only there was danger 
if they meddled with it, and not an absolute threatening. 
Of which the devil, they think, took advantage; and imme- 
diately assured her, there was no danger at all. This last 
they grounded upon the Hebrew particle pen, which we 
translate lest, and expresses a doubting. But I do not 
think either of these observations are solid: for that par- 
ticle does not always imply a doubt, as we, may learn 
from the second psalm, the last verse, and many other 
places : and the touching of the fruit, signifies the pluck- 
ing it off from the tree, in order to eat it: which was ex- 
pressly forbidden. 

Ver. 4. Ye shall not surely die. Y ou are under a.mis- 
take: death will not be the certain consequence of your 
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eating this fruit: for God is too good to inflict such a 
heavy punishment for so small a fault. 

Ver. 5. For God, &c.]} The particle ki, which we translate 
for, signifies here as much as but (as Abarbinel and others 
observe), just as in Psalm cxv.1. So the meaning is, you 
shall be in no danger, but quite contrary, be great gainers 
by tasting of this fruit: as God himself knows, who only 
keeps you in awe by his threatening, but will not be so se- 
vere as to execute it; when he sees you much improved, 
not impaired by eating of it. 

Then your eyes shall be open.| For you will immediately 
discover abundance of things, whereof you are now ignorant. 

And ye shall be as gods.| Like unto us, tho angels of 
God: who are frequently called Elohim, i.e. gods, in 
Scripture. Thus Maimonides understands it, (More Nev. 
pars i. cap. 2.) and Onkelos, who translates it princes, 
meaning angels, who are called ‘Apyai principalities, and 
powers, “Ke. 

Knowing good and evil.| i.e. All manner of things. Or, 
as some of the Hebrews understand it, “ Know what is 
fit for you to do, without any advice or instruction, and 
without any restriction, being subject to none; but enjoy 
freely what you please.” For to know is sometimes as 
much as to enjoy, in the scripture language. So that ac- 
cording to this interpretation, he promises them likeness 
to God himself; who is absolutely free, and subject to none. 

But in this suggestion the devil proved, what our Savi- 
our says of him, that he was “a liar from the beginning:” 
for there are no less than four lies (as some reckon them) 
in these two verses. Which makes it seem strange that 
Eve should give credit to these suggestions, which were 
very foolish: it-being incredible that God should envy 
them any thing, who had given them their beings, and in- 
numerable blessings. JI can give no account of it but 
this: that when we are searching after the reason of things 
as she, I suppose, was of this prohibition) and canno} 
find it; if one be suggested to us, which never came into 
our mind before, though in itself unlikely, we are ready to 
catch at it, and to be pleased with it: for when the mind 
is weary with inquiring, it is satisfied with a false reason 
rather than have none. The promise also of knowledge 
was very tempting; especially of such knowledge as he 
gave her hope would raise and advance her to a more 
noble condition. And it is likely she thought an heavenly 
minister (as she took him to be) might understand God’s 
meaning better than herself. ; 

Ver. 6. And when the woman saw the tree was good, &c. | 
This verse gives a further account of that which seems 
very strange, the disobedience of our first parents. She 
looked so long upon the forbidden fruit, till she not only 
had an appetite to it, as excellent food, but was taken 
with its beautiful colour; and was also strongly possessed, 


-by the persuasion of the old serpent, that her mind would 


be no less pleased than her palate by an increase in know- 
ledge and wisdom. These were powerful temptations, (ex- 


‘pressed in these words, ‘‘ Good for food, pleasant to the 


eyes, and to be desired to make one wise,’) and she could 
sec no evil in the thing itself; it being the mere pleasure | 
of God, of which she did not apprehend the reason, that- 
made the eating of ita crime. This fruit also was planted, : 
not in an obscure place, but ‘ in the midst of the garden,” 

(ver. 3.) near tothe tree of life: which made it the more: 
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inviting; by its being always in her cye, as well as very 
beautiful ;.and raised, perhaps, the greater wonder in her, 
that Ged should forbid a thing which he had made so emi- 
nent forits beauty. iiereupon she yielded, and (as it et | 
lows) “ took of the fruit thereof and did eat.” 

And gave unto her husband with her.| Who returned to 
her, it is likely, as she was eating the fruit; 
soon persuaded to bear her company; for it imanediately 
follows, “ and he did eat.” 
> Itis a question, whether he debated the matter with her, 
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and was : 


fill he was satisfied with the arguments that moved her to_ 
eat; or his great affection to her drew him In, to de as _ 


she did: withowt any. other consideration, perhaps, than 
this; that he chose rather to die, than out-live one, whom | 
he loved most passionately. To this last, the apostle’s | 


avords seein to incline, (1 Tim. ii. 14.) “ Adam was not de- 
ceived:” though they do not necessarily signify, it must be 
confessed, that he was not seduced by the tempter’s argu- 
ments; but only that Eve was first seduced, and then 
helped to seduce him. So that he might be wrought upon, 


both by those arguments, and by his affection also to his | 


wife: but could have been deceived by. neither, had he not | 
heen first guilty of a great émpocesia and fatupia, (as St. 


Chrysostom calls.it) hecdlessness and non-aitention, arising | 
from sloth and negligence. The reflection which Gregor. | 
Nazianzen. makes upon her gazing upon the beautiful | 


fruit is this; Devywpev rae evypoiag cic hyde abrove Pr\Crwuer, 
&e. (Orat. xlvii. p. 700. D.) 

Ver. 7. And the eyes of them both were opened.] | Not in 
the sense the serpent promised, but a very much different: 
for they soon saw their folly, and made sad reflections upon | 
what they had done. 

And they knew (or felt) that they were naked.] <A cold 
shivering seized on. them; and they perceived also that 
they were stripped of their intellectual ornaments, (as Atha- 
nasius expounds it, contra Gentes, p. 4.) and blushed also 
at their bodily nakedness, of which they were not before 
at all ashamed. 

And they sewed fig-leaves together.| Or, twisted the 
young twigs of the fig-tree, with the leaves on them: which 
are very broad in the eastern countries. Pliny reckons 
this among the trees that have the largest leaves, (lib. xvi. 
cap. 24. and cap. 26.) where he saith, it hath “ folium maxi- 
mum, umbrosissimumque,” the greatest and most shady leaf 
of all other. 

And made themselves aprons.] A covering, which they 
girt about them. 

Ver. 8. And they heard the voice of the Lord walking in 
the garden.| The sound of the majestic presence, or the 
glory of the Lord, approaching nearer and nearer unto the 
place where they were. For the walking may be referred 
to voice, as well as to the Lord: signifying that the sound, 
as I said (fer so voice is often used in Seripture) of the Di- 
wine Majesty’s approach, came still nearer, and made a 
Youder noise, to terrify them. For thus the word walk is 
applied to the woice (¢. e. sound) of the trumpet at the giv- 
ing of the law, when Moses says of it, (Exod. xix. 19.) 
DM WW zt walked, or increased, and grew stronger. ; 
- Just'so,1 conceive, the sound, which the motion of the 
Scehechiuah made, did at this time. And that, 

In the cool of the day. |. When the wind began to rise (so 


itis in the Hebrew, in the wind of day); that is, towards 
VOL. I. 





| xix. 18.) because the Lord descended upon it in fire :” 
that fire so great, that it flamed “ unto the midst of hea- 
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the evening, as most understand it: for then there was 
wont to be a gentle breath of wind; as Aristotle observes 
of his country, rov Zégupov mpoe tiv cethyny aveiv, the west wind 
was wont to blow towards the close of the day. Which be- 
ing a soft and gentle gale, the sound they heard was the 
more astonishing, which seemed to threaten a dreadful 
Storm. 

Onkelos thus paraphrases the first words, reve heard 
the voice of the Word of the Lord :” thatis, of the Son of 
God; who appeared in very glorious clouds, or rather in 
flaming fire, of such an amazing brightness, that they were 
not able to endure the sight of it. Lor so it follows: 

Adam and his wife hid themselves from the presence of 
the Lord. God, &e.] It. is plain by this there was the ap- 
pearance of an extraordinary presence ; which affrighted 
them, and made themrun “ among the trees of the varden,” 
i.e. into the thickets, or closest places they ‘could find 
there. 

I. cannot bnt think the Schechinah, or Divine Majesty: 
appeared quite otherwise than formerly; that is, not in so 
mild a lustre as when they were first acquainted with him; 
but in a more terrible burning light, as if it would consume 
them. For so we read in nfter-times, that the same Lord, 
who appeared unto Moses “in a flameof fire out of the midst 
of the bush,” (Exod. iii. 2.) came down in a more dread- 
ful manner, at the giving of the law, from Mount Sinai: 
when the mountain was “altogether on a smoke, (Exod. 
and 


ven, (Deut. iv. 11.) with darkness, clouds, and thick dark- 
ness.’ 

Ver. 9. And the Lord God called unto Adam.] As he did 
to Moses. out of the bush, (Exod. iii. 4.) and to Israel out 
of the midst of the fire, (Deut. iv. 12.) 

And said unto him.] With a majestic voice, against 
which he could not stop his ears. 

Where art thou?] Why dost thou run into covers, like 

the wild beasts?. Such questions do not argue innocence 
in him that asks them; but are intended to awaken the 
guilty to a confession of their crimes: as appears from 
(iv. 10.) “ Where is Abel thy brother?” Of whom Cain 
stubbornly refusing to give an account, the Lord said im- 
mediately (to shew he needed not to be informed), “ The 
voice of thy brother’s. blood orieth unto me from the 
ground.” 
- Ver. 10. And he said, I heard thy veice, and I was sefoaid, 
because I was naked, &c.| The very sound of the. approach 
of thy presence so affrighted me, because I found I had 
lost my innocency, that I hid myself from thee. This was 
a foolish and vain attempt; but as guilt makes men fear- 
ful, so that bereaves them of all consideration. 

Ver. 11. And.he said, Who told thee that thou wast 
naked ?| Divested of those noble endowments, which I 
bestowed on thee? 

Hast thou eaten? &c.| Transgressed my dake inedelondnt? 

Ver. 12. And the man said, Thewoman whom thou gavest, 
&e.}] L confess my guilt; into which I was drawn by her 
whom thou gavest me foran help. Thus -we are apt-to ex- 
euse and palliate our faults; by laying that load upon 
others, with which we ought to charge ourselves... 

Ver. 13. And the Lord God said unto the woman, — 
What moved thee to violate my command? » 

D 
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And she said, The serpent beguiled me.|My weakness was 
deceived by the cunning of the devil. ‘Thus she also threw 
-the blame upon another. But Ged, no doubt, convinced 
‘them both ofthe greatness of their guilt, and the miserable 
condition into which they wero fallen by their transgres- 
‘sion,. before. he ended this discourse with them: Which 
shews the infinite mercy of the Creator of all, who would 
not abandon. them; but sought after them to save them, 
when they had lost themselves. 

Ver. 14. And the Lord said unto the serpent, Thou art 

cursed, &c.] It is observed by Tertullian, that though God 
inflicted punishments on Adam and Eve, yet he did not 
curse them, as he did the serpent, ut resittutionis candi- 
‘datos, they standing far for a restitution to his favour, (lib. 
il. adv. Marcion. cap. 25.) And I may add, God did not be- 
gin with them; but first sentences the serpent, before he 
‘proceeds to judgment upon them: which denotes that hc(the 
old serpent) was the great offender, being the first mover 
-to sin; which madc his crime more gricvous than theirs. 
« Now, to be cursed, is to be deprived of what was be- 
fore enjoyed, and doomed to a miserable wretched condi- 
‘Gon of life: the particulars of which follow. ‘The only dit- 
ficulty is, why the serpent (literally so called) should be 
cursed, as it manifestly is, (though the devil also, I shall 
shew, is intended) being but an instrument which the evil 
spirit used; and had neither will to sin, nor yet under- 
-Standing.or knowledge of what the devil did. It is com- 
‘monly answered, that this is no.more than the curse which 
God inflicted upon .the earth (which was not .capable of 
-sinning) for Adam’s sake, (ver. 17.) But still the reason of 
that curse is inquired ; which is evident enough: man him- 
self being punished by the curse upon the earth: which 
did not yield its fruit.so plentifully and so easily, as it had 
done before his transgression. And the reason of this 
curse upon the serpent may be the better discerned, by 
another instance which we find Exod. xxi. 28. where an 
ox, which gored a man or woman that they dicd, is ordercd 
to be stoned, and his flesh not to be eaten. This sure was 
to shew the great value God set upon man’s life: which 
he secured also by this punishment; which moved all 
owners to look well to their beasts that might endanger it. 
Even so was the serpent condemned, in mercy to Adam 
and his wife (whom, itis manifest by what follows, God in- 
tended to restore into his favour), that they might be ever 
mindful of the foulness of their guilt, and excited to re- 
pentance; by seeing a noble creature (who was but the in- 
strumcnt of it) so extremely dcbased into a most vilc con- 
dition. v- 

Upon thy belly shalt thou go.| This shews the serpent 
was amore noble creature before this fact: but changed 
after it, from a flying seraph (as the word is, Numb. xis 
G.) into a foul creeping serpent; not moving aloft in the 
air, but crawling upon the earth, and licking the dust. So 
it follows: 

. And dust shalt thou eat, all the days of thy life. | There 
is no viler food than this: which doth not signify the ser- 
pent should fecd upon nothing else; but that creeping on 
the ground it cannot but lick up much dust together with 
its food, whatsoever that be. 

All this is, literally, the curse of the serpent: but. as the 
devil Jay hidden under the covert of the serpent, though 
he be not named; so his curse is intended in this curso of 
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the serpent, though it be not separately mentioned : as ap- 
pears by the following verse, which has a peculiar respect 


to the devil under the name of the'serpent. And the devil’s 


curse in general was this: to be thrust down further than 
before, from his ancient heavenly habitation; and con- 
denned to live in the lower smoky region of the air: 
where he hath lost all relish of celestial enjoyments, and 
pleases himself only in his vile endeavours to make man- 
kind as wicked as himself. 

Ver. 15. LF witll put enmity between thee and the woman, 
and between thy seed and her seed.| An irreconcilable feud, 
throughout all gencrations. ‘Which is true of the serpent, 
literally understood, between whom and mankind there is 
such an antipathy, that it discovers itself both in the na- 
tural and sensitive faculties of them both: their humours 
being poison to each other; and man being astonished at 


the sight of a serpent more than any other creature: and 


the serpent in like manner at the sight of a man, especially 
(if naturalists say truc) of a naked man. Thus, Mr. Mede, 
(Discourse xxxix. p. 295.) But this is far more truc and 
certain of the spiritual serpent, the devil and his angels 
(who joined with him in his apostacy), and the woman and 
her seed, in whom these words are more literally fulfilled. 
For Maimonides justly admires, that the sced of thc wo- 
man should be only mentioned,. and not of Adam, (without 
whom she could have no sced; which therefore must be 
his seed) and that it should be said of her secd, not of his, 
that it bruised the serpent’s head (More Nevochim, pt. ii. 
cap. 30.) “ This,” saith he,‘‘is one ofthe passages in Scrip- 
ture which is most wonderful, and not tobe understood, 
according to the letter; but contains great wisdom in it.” In 
which words he wrote more truth than he was aware ; but 
was not able to unfold this hidden wisdom, as we Christ- 
ians, blessed be God, are able to do. For this seed here 


spoken of is Christ, as both the 'Targums (that ascribed te 


Jonathan, and that called the Hicrusalem) expound it; and 
as we are taught to .umderstand it, by God’s words to 
Abraham, when he renewed this promise: “In thy sced (that 
is Christ, saith the apostle) shall-all nations be blessed,” 
(Gen. xxii. 18. Gal. iii. 8. 16.) I’or he vanquished the devil, 


who had now vanquished mankind. So here it follows, 


It shall bruise thy head.| i.e. That seed of the womah 
shall despoil thee of thy powcr (meaning the devil), and 


abolish thy tyranny. For in the head of the serpent (to 


which there is here an allusion) lies his strength: as Epa- 
minondas represented to the Thebans, when he exhorted 
them to set upon a band of Lacedemonians, by: shewing 
them the head of a vast snake, which he had crushed (rj» 
Kegarny rod Inptov ovyrpivac), saying, ‘‘ Look ye, the body can 
do no hurt: now the head is gone:” meaning, that, if they 
routed the Laccdemonians, the rest of the confederates 
would signify nothing. (Polen. lib. ii. Strateg.y And there= 
forc Mr. Medc has rightly interpreted the serpent’s head, to 
signify the devil’s sovereignty, (Discourse xxv. p. 143. and 
XXxIx. p. 298.) and that sovercignty is the power of death: 
which headship of the devil, the seed of the woman (that is, 
Christ the Lord) hath broken in. pieces, and, at lust, will 
utterly destroy. (1 Cor. xv. 25, 26.) ; 
- There is a notable cxample of this enmity 1 in the strug- 
gle between Christ and the devil for empire, in Rev. xii. 
7, 8. where Christ destroyed the sovereignty of the serpent 
in the Roman empire so effectually, that there was “ no 
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more .place found for the. dragon and his angels in hea-: 


ven;” i.e. the devi] utterly lost. his sovereignty in that 
state; as Mr. Mede intcrprets it. 


And thou shalt bruise his heel.) This victory over sie: 


devil was not to be gotten without blood: for the devil did 
all that he was able to destroy this seed. But that was im-: 
possible to be done; he could only assault his lower part, 
(called here the heel,) viz. his body or flesh: which, by 
his.instruments, he persecuted, despitefully used, and at: 
last crucified. By which very means (so admirable was the 
wisdom and goodness of God) the seed of the woman con- 
quered the devil, as the apcestle shews, Heb. ii. 14, 15. 
For it must be here noted, that Christ was properly and li-. 
terally the seed of the woman, and not at all of the man: being: 
born, without him, of a pure virgin. The tender mercy of 
God also must here be acknowledged; which gave our first 
parents hope of a recovery, as soon as they were fallen: 
by making them this most gracious promise. Which, 
though here something obscurely delivered, grew- clearer 
and clearer, in every age, till Christ came. 

It cannot be denied, likewise, but that by seed may be 
understood (collectively) all the faithful, who, by the power 
of their Lord, vanquish all the power of their spiritual 
enemy, (see Luke x. 19.) Yet so, that we must confess, 
there. was one eminent seed here primarily intended, by. 
whom they overcome. Unto whom another seed is not 
here opposed in thislast part of the verse, (as in the former 
part,) but the serpent himself: which points out a single 
combat (as I may call it) betwecn this promised seed and 
the devil. But if we will take in the other sense also, under- 
standing by seed, Christ with all his members, then the 
bruising their heel signifies (as Mede expounds it) the de- 
vil’s deccit and guile in assaulting us unawares; as they 
do who come behind others, when they do not observe 
them, and catch hold of their heel. For that this is an 
emblem of guile and deceitful dealing, appcars :from the 
story of Esau and Jacob; the latter of which had his name 
from catching his brother by the heel at his birth, which 
Esau took for an.indication of his beguiling him, as he did 
two times. See Discourse xxxvil. p. 184. 

It is fit, I think, here to note further, (what the learned 
Mr. Allix hath observed,) that God in this promise did a 
particular kindness ,to our father, Adam. Who having 
becn seduced by his wife to eat the forbidden fruit, it 
might have occasioned a breach between them; had not 
God taken care to prevent it, by making this gracious 
promise of a Redeemer, to depend upon his union with his 
wife: from whom, he assures them, One should descend 
that should repair their losses. 


The time likewise when this promise was madc is re-. 


markable: which was, before God had rejected Cain and 
preferred Seth to him; and long before any restriction 
made to Noah’s family, or Sem’s (who derived from him), 
that all. the world might look upon the Messiah asa com- 
mon benefit to all the sons of Adam. 

Ver. 16. Unto the woman he said.] Next to the ser- 
pent, the woman receives her sentence (as Mr. Mede well 
notes), because she was more in the fault than Adam: be- 
ing guilty, as his words are, (Discourse xxxviii. p. 287.) 
both of her own personal sin .and of her hushand’s also. 
Whence it is, that he, who had only sinned himself. and 
not. caused others to sin, had his. judgment last of all. This 
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should be a little more considered than‘it is, by all those 
who not only do evil.themselves, but draw —— into the’ 
same guilt. : 

T will greatl y mailfipl y thy sorrow and competion. | te. 
Thy sorrow in thy conception: which includes’all the time 
of women’s going with child; when they frequently nau-: 
seate all their food, . or hae troublesome longings, and 
endure many other things which are very grievous to them; 
especially when they are in danger to Oe ey of their 
burden. 

In sorrow shait thou bring forth children. ‘| Brute crea-. 
tures are observed to bring forth their young, with far less 
pain, and difficulty, and danger; than women commonly 


‘have in their labour. Who, after they are delivered of their 


children, are still in danger, by many accidents: - espe- 
cially when that stays behind which should follow the birth, 
(as it sometimes doth from various causes, noted by Bar-. 
tholinus, in his Hist. Anatom. et Medic. Cent. v. Hist: 
Xxxii. n. 3.) which occasions sore torments; and puts mn, 
lives in.the greatest hazard. 

And thy desire shall be to thy husband. ] That is, it. shall 
be subject to him; as the. Vulgar Latin and Aben Ezra ex- 
pound this phrase : which is so used, iv. 7. 
| And he shall rule over thee.| Have power to control thy 
desire. This looks like putting her more under the will of: 
her husband, than was intended in her first. formation : be-. 
cause she had not given a due regard to him ; but eaten the | 
forbidden fruit,. without staying to consult him and ask his 
advice. 

. Ver..17. And mutt Adam he said, Because vod hast hear- 
kened to the voice of thy wife, &c.| . Been so sisi as to 
mind her more thanme. . . | 
- Cursed shail the ground be.| It shall not brite forth sa 
plentifully, nor so easily asitdid.  : 

> For thy sake.| Because of thy sin; which shall ‘in 
punished partly by its barrenness. 

In sorrow shalt thou eat of it.| It shall cost thee a creat: 
deal of labour and toil, before thou reapest the fruits of. it. 

' All the days of thy life.]. Every part of the year: shall 
bring along with it new wearisome labours. 

Wy of: 18. Thorns and thistles, &c.| It-shall may thee 
abundance of pains to root up the thorns, thistles, and un- 
profitable weeds; which shall come up instead of — 
plants. | 

And thou shalt eat the herb of the field. ] Be content with 
such things as the common field produces; instead of the 
delicious fruits of paradise. . Here the Rabbins cry out, 
‘* Mensura pro mensura ;” behold the justice of God, who 
served man in his kind! He was not satisfied with the 
choice fruits of the garden in which God put him; and 
therefore he took them from him, and sent him to eat.the | 
ordinary food of beasts; and that not without hard labour. 


_(Maimon. More Nevoeh. pt. i. cap. 2.) 


Ver. 19. In the sweat of thy face, &c.], Some conclude 
from hence, that the earth brought forth before the fall 
without any pains to cultivate it. And indeed there needed 
none; all things being produced at the first, by the Divine 
power, in full perfection. But -what labour would have 
been necessary in time, if man had continued innocent, 
we do not know: only these words signify, that less toil 
would have served oe nian must now take for their sus- 


tenance. 
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Some of the Jews reckon up nine punishments, besides 
death, which God inflicted upon Adam ; and as many up- 
on Eve. (See Pirke Eliezer, cap. xiv. and Vorstius upon 
hin.) 4 

Till thou Peturn to the ground.| i. e. Till thou diest, and 
moulerest into dust. 

For out of it thon wast taken.} From whence thou wast 
taken, as it is explained, ver. 23. which shews the particle 
ki is not always to be translated for ; but sometime whence, 
_ or whom, as (iv. 25.) “ God hath given me another seed in- 
stead of Abel, UT SD whom Cain slew.” 

The rest of this verse needs no explication. 


Ver. 20. Called her name Eve.) Some think she was 


called Isscha before, and now he changed her name into 
Eve: in belief that God would make her the mother of all 
mankind, and of the promised seed particularly; by whom 
(as D. Chytraeus adds) he hoped to be raised from the dead 
to immortal life. 

Mother of all living.| Of all men that should live here- 
after, or of Him that should give life to mankind. Se Ha- 
vah may be interpreted, viva or vivificatrix: because she 
was the mother of al] mankind, or because mankind, now 
sentenced to death, were by her seed to be made alive. 

Ver. 21. Unto Adam and his wife did the Lord God 
make coats of skins, &c.| The first clothes of mankind were 
of the leaves of trees, which they made themselves; being 
ready at hand, woven by Divine art. The next were of the 
skins of beasts; which were much warmer, and better able 
to defend them from the injury of cold and weather: and 
these were made by God’s direction. Who having made a 
most gracious covenant with our first parents, (ver. 15.) 
it seems not unreasonable to suppose, that he also sig- 
nified to them, they should, for the confirmation of it, of- 
fer to him sacrifices: by the blood of which; covenants 
were ratified, in after-times, from this example. For it is 
not likely, that the beasts, of whose skins these coats were 
made, died of themselves ; or that they were killed merely 
for this use, or for their food. And, therefore, what is so 
probable as that, by God’s order, they were slain fora 
sacrifice to him, (the better to represent to them their guilt, 
atid that the promised seed should vanquish the devil, and 
redeem them, by shedding his blood) and that ofthe skins of 
those beasts God directed coatsto be made to clothe them ? 
But whether by dressing them and making leather of them, 
or only by drying them, and Ictting the hair still continuc 
on them, we cannot tell: certain it is, that this was a very 
ancient sort of clothing; as we learn, not only from pro- 
fane authors, bunt from the sacred; particularly Heb. xi. 
87. The Jewish doctors have carried this matter so far, as 
to say, that Adam bring a priest, these ere his priestly 
rarments. The skin, indced, of the barnt-offering, under the 
Jaw, is given to the priest, (Lev. vii. 8.) but not to make 
him clothes: and Eve, if this were {ruc}; must have been a 
priest also; for she had a coat made of skins, no less than 
Adam; who, they fancy, left this coat to his -posterity. 
So that Noah, Abraham, and all the rest of the patriarchs 
(as Abel théy say did) sacrificed in the very same coat; 
till Aaron was made high-priest, and had special garments 
appointed him by Ged. Among which, one being called 
by this very name of MIND (Exod. XXviii.) it gave "ground 
to this idl¢ conccit. 

Ver. 22. Behold, the man is become, &c.] Man, in this 
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place, includes woman: and these words are gencrally 
thought to be spoken sarcastically; to approve their great 
folly, in thinking to increase their knowledge, whether God: 
would or no. 

Like one of us.) These words plainly insinuate a plu-: 
rality of persons in the Godhead; and all other explications: 
of them seem foreed and unnatural: that of .Mr. Calvin’s 
being as disagreeable to the Hebrew phrase, as that of So- 
cinus to the excellency of the Divine nature. This, I think,. 
is well proved by ‘Theodorick Hackspan, Disput. iv. sony 
Locut. Sacris, n. 15, &e. 

And now, lest he put forth his hand, &c.| This seems 
an abrupt kind of speech; something being kept back: 
as, let us turn him out (or some such-like words), ‘* Lest 
he take also of the tree of life, and live for ever.” Which 
many of the ancient fathers look upon as a merciful dis- 
pensation that man might not he perpetuated in a state of 
sin. So Irenaus, (lib. iii. cap. 37. and Greg, Nazianz. 
Orat. Xxxvlii. p. 619.) God thus ordered, “Iva py dSévaroy. 
7 TO Kakoy, Kal yiverat GrrarPpwria } ripwpia, &e. that sin might 
not be immortal, and the punishment might be a kinduess. — 
Which hé repeats, Orat. xlil. p. 681. So Epiphanius also, 
(Heeres. xxxvii. n. 1.) “ When man had spoiled himself, 
God unmade him, that he might make him better.” And 
Methodins in him, (Heres. xliv.. n. 24, 25, &c. and 29.) 
where he proceeds so far as to say, that death was not sent 
upon man, én xaxg rivl, out of any evil design to him, but 
as a mercy. 

Ver. 23. Therefore God sent him forth, &e.} Or, cast 


_him out: and that with reproach and disgrace; as Aben 


Ezra observes the Hebrew word, in this form, to signify. 
And so cast him out, that he should not return again. 

To tiil the ground from whence he was taken. | This con- 
firms what I said upon the second chapter: (ver. 8.) That 
Adam was made in another place, and thence brought into 
paradise : from whence, bcing now expelled, he was sent 
back to the place where be was first formed; there to la 
bour in all the toils of husbandry. Though, it must be con- 
fessed, these words may signify no. more, than those ver. 
19. of this chapter, that he had his original from the 
earth: by the tilling of which he was putin mind of hist re- 
turn thither. 

Ver. 24. So he drove out the man.] (With his wife) or, as 
Aben Ezra translates it, after he had driven him out, he 
placed, &c. This word W3 is that which the Hebrews 
properly use in divorees; and therefore denotes, they 
think, that the Lord put him away from his presenec, as a 
man did his wife, to whom he gave a bill of divorce: or, 
as a prince banishes a subject that hath rebelled against 
him, whom he sends into cxile out of his own country. 

And he placed at the east of the garden.| This shews the 
entrance into paradise was from the cast: at which en- 
trance Adam being cast out, it is likely he afterward in- 
habitcd some of the castern countries. Lutyehius, patri- 
arch of Alexandria, saith a mountain in India; which the 
Mahometans commonly call Sarandib, as Mr. Selden ob- 
serves, (lib. i. De Synedr. cap. ii. p. 452, &c.) But Aben 
Ezra’s conjecture seems more reasonable, that he dwelt in 
some country not far from paradise. 

Cherubims.] Some of the heavenly ministers, that waited 
upon the Divine Majesty : who were called by this name 
in Moses’s —_ when he wrote this history in the wil- 
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derness, after the giving of the law. For the glory of the 
Lord, I take it, here appeared, at the expulsion of Adam 
and Eve, in a most dreadful manner; to deter them from 
attempting to come near this place a for fear of heing 
consumed. 

And a flaming sword.| Or, flame of a sword. Concerning 
which Maimonides thus discourses: (p.i. More Nevoeh. 


cap. 4.) Our wise: men understand by dakat (flame) an 


angel: according to the psalmist, ‘“‘ He maketh his angels 
spirits; his ministers (lohet) a flaming fire.” (Psal. civ. 4.) 
That is, one of the seraphims, or a flaming angel, in the 
form of a flying fiery seraph (or serpent), whose body mov- 
ing in the air rewembled the vibration of a sword, was ap- 
pointed, with the cherubims, to guard the entrance of the 
garden. For the cherubims and seraphims, are frequently 
mentioned in Scripture as attendants upon the Schechi- 
nah, or Divine Majesty: which appeared here in great 
glory, at the passage into the garden of Eden; as it did in 
aftertimes at the door of the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion of Isracl, to their great astonishment. 

- Which turned every way. ]} “Angels,” saysMaimonides, in 
the forenamed place, “ can turn themselves into all forms 
and shapes: some of which strike greater terror into those 
that behold them than others do.” ButI take this expres- 
sion, not to signify mutation of shapes, but the motion of 
the angel: which was.so very swiftand glittering, that de- 
vouring flames seemed to come streaming out on every 
side. . . 

To keep the way of the tree of life.| To secure the 
passage into the garden of Eden, where this tree was; that 
none should dare to attempt a re-entrance. But Adam 
was so far from thinking of this, that, if the eastern tradi- 
tions were to be credited, I should add, he plunged him- 
self into the deepest sorrow for a long time; bewailing 
his sin, begging pardon, &e. till God dispatched an angel 
to comfort him, and further assure him of his favour: 
which being but probable conjectures, I say no. more of 
such matters. Nor can I assert, with any degree of confi- 
dence, what our great primate of Ireland says, in his An- 
nals, that it seems to have been the tenth day of the world’s 
age, when Adam was cast out of paradise: in memory of 
which calamity, the solemn day of expiation, and the 
great fast, was instituted in aftertimes, whercin all were to 
afflict their souls, (Lev. xvi.29.) This indeed is the doc- 
trinc of the Jews, who say, “ The great day of expiation 
(which was on the tenth of September) was appointed and 
sanctified from the creation of the world :” but there is no 
other authority for it. 

- It will be more useful, I think, to observe what foot- 
steps there are of these things remaining in the gentile 


world. I will mention but.two. Oncof which is noted by | 
| Abel brought these sacrifices, we have no means to know. 
It was, no doubt, when they were grown men; and per- 
/ haps had more brothers and sisters besides themselv es. 
| sec ver. 17. 


Eusebius, who shews (lib. xii. Prapar. Evang. cap. 11.) 
that Plato, in his Symposium, hath preserved the memory 
ef Paradise: his ciroc Aséc, garden of Jupiter, being the 
same with this garden of God, in which man was at first 
placed. The other by St. Austin, who says, Pherecydes, 
the scholar of Pythagoras, called. the beginner of evil; 
‘Ofswvéa: that is, a demon in the shape of a serpent. So 
Heideggerus observes out of him, Exercit. iv. De Adamo 
et Eva, n. 82. 


” 
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Ver. 1. Anp Adam knew Eve his wife, &c.| After they 
were thrown out of paradise; not before (whatsoever some 
of the Jewish doctors fancy to the contrary) ; nay, as some 
will have it, after they had spent some time in acts of re- 
pentance, which is not an improbable opinion. 

Ihave gotten a man from the Lord.| t. e. The promised 
Messiah; which she imagined would have been her first- 
horn. For the words of the promise (iii, 15.) might as 
well be expounded of the first seed the woman had, as of 
any of his posterity. 

Ver. 2, She bare his br other Abel.| But gives no reason 
of his name, which signifies vanity; as she did of Cain’s, 
which signifies acquisition, or possession. Nor is it said 
who gave this second son the name of Abel: but it seems 
they made no account of him, in comparison with the first. 
born. “ Quod non posnerunt in eo spem fact promissionis 
de semine, ut in Kain,” (as Joh. Forsterus judiciously 
speaks, in his Lexicon, on the word Hevel,) Because they 
did not place tu him their hope of the promised seed, as 


they did i Cain. 


And Abel was a keeper of sheep, &c.| The younger son 
was a shepherd ; and the elder an husbandman and planter. 
For this last seems to have been Adam’s chief employ- 
ment, both before and after his fall, (Gen. li. 15. iii. 23.) 


and therefore either chosen by Gain, in imitation of his 


father, or put upon him by his direction, as the more noble 
of the two. 

Whence the eastern people gave him the name of Abdal- 
cariths; which some mistook “for another son of Adam: 
but in truth was another name of Cain, signifying a tiller 
of the field, as Mr. Selden shews, lib. y. De Jure N. et G. 
cap. 8. 

The patriarchs indeed after the flood, at least in Abra- 
ham’s family, chose to feed cattle: but that was because 
it was less laborious, and more suitable to that unsettled 
condition wherein they lived for many years, removing, 
like the ancient Nomades, from one country to another. 

Ver. 3. In process of time. J In the Hebrew the words are, 
in the end of days: that is, in the conclusion of the year, 
or after harvest. So days signify in many other places, 
particularly Jndg. xi. 4. where after days is after a 
year. ‘This was a very seasonable time to make their 
grateful acknowledgments to God; who had given them a 
fruitful year, and blessed them with increase. Accord- 
ingly God ordained, in future times, that the Israelites 
should keep a solemn feast, in the year’s end, to thank him 
tor the ingathering of their fruits. (Exod. xxiii. 16. xxxiv. 
22.) But in what year of the world it was that Cain and 


Cain brought of the fruit of the ground an offering unto 
the Lord.| 'These were the most ancient sacrifices among 
the gentiles, both Greek and Roman, as their authors tell 
US ; ona therefore it is most likely that Adam began with 
these oblations, of herbs, flowers, frankincense, meal, &c. in 
which Cain followed him; being of the same profession, 
and provided with store of such. things. Now, as there 
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were solemn times of making thcir devout acknowledgments 
to God: so, I doubt not, there were some set places where 
they met for that purpose. For the word in Hebrew for 


brought, is never uscd about domestic or private sacri- 


fices ; but always about those public sacrifices, which were 
brought to the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, 
to be offered by the priest. As (Lev. iv. 4.) “ He shall 
bring the bullock to the door,” &c. Which occurs all 
along, especially in the ninth chapter of that book. 

And therefore, I suppose, they broxght these sacrifices, 
here mentioned, to seme fixed place; looking towards the 


Schechinah, or glorious presence of God, at the entrance of 


the garden of Eden, from which Adam had been expelled. 
For there being, no doubt, some settled place where they 
performed sacred offices, it is most reasonable to think it 
had respect to the Schechinah, or Divine Majesty. Where- 
soever that appeared, there they: appeared (as the Scrip- 
ture speaks) before God: because there he manifested his 


special presence, which moved them to go thither to, 
wership him, to give him ns ae or to inquire of him,. 


as we read Rebecca did, xxv. 

What kind of sacrifices Mat,’ faiths is a question among 
learned men. The Talmudists are of opinion they were 
whole burnt-offerings, and'that there were no other before 
the law was given, (which I shall not now examine,) nor 
would the Jews, after the giving of the law, permit the 
Gentiles to offer any other at their temple. 

It is their opinion also, that Cain and Abel brought 
these sacrifices to Adan, to be offered by him: for whicli 
I see no convincing reason; but, rather, they themselves 
secm to have offered them. And then this place effec- 
tually confutes their opinion, who say the first-born were 
separated to the office of priesthood: for, by these words, 
it is plain, the youngest sacrificed, as well as the eldest. 
And so they did in following ages; when we find Jacob 
performing the office of a priest, (Gen. xxviii. 18. xlvi. 1.) 
Which proves their opinion rather to be true, who say, 
that every man anciently had the power, in his own fa- 
inily, to do the office of a priest, as Job did, (i.5.) But 
when families combined together, under one head, prince, 
or governor, he had the sole right of sacrificing devolved 
to him, as thcir common father. Thus Melchizedeck was 
both king ef Salem and priest of the mest high God. All 
which was taken away by the law of Moses, which per- 
mifted none to officiate among the Israelites, but the family 
of Aaron; and no sacrifices to be offered, but at the ta- 
bernacle of the congregation, Lev. xvii. 8, 4, 5. | 

It isa much harder question, how they came to sacrifice 
at all, either meal or beasts: since we read of no com- 
mand from God requiring them to bring him such obla- 
tions: which hath led some to conclude, that men did this 
out ofa grateful inclination, to return himsome of bis own 
blessings ; though they had no directions from him about 
it. But, if this were true, how came Abel to belicve that 
his sacrifice of a beast would be so acceptable to God, as 
the apostle says it was by faith? (Heb. xi. 4.) That faith 
had something clse to warrant it, than barely his own rea- 
son. 
concerning it; and began to sacrifice (as I noted before, 
iii. 21.) by direttion from the Schechinah, or Divine Ma- 
jesty: from whence a voice spake to him upon several 
occasions, (ii. 16; 17. ii. 8, 9, &c.) This order, indced, is 
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not recorded, no more than many other things which Moses. 
in his short history omitted, (as Enoch’s prophecy, Noah’s 
preaching, the pcopling of the world, &c. see ver. 15.) hut 
it doth not seem probable that Adam would have pre-. 
sumed to invent a way of worship, by killing beasts and 
burning their fat: especially, since one cannot perceive 
any inclination of it in nature. And therefore Eusebius 
very judiciously resolves, in my opinion, that this way of 
worship was not taken up by chance, or by ahuman motion, 
kara Setar D éxivoway broBeBrAnpévor, but suggested to them by 
a Divine intimation, (lib. i. Demonstr. Evang. cap. 10.) 
Of which Plato one would think had some notion, when | 
he forbids his Jaw-maker (in his Epinomis) to make any 
alteration in the rites ef sacrificing, because, ob tvrardy eidé- _ 
vat ri Synra rir rowtrwy wepi, itis not possible for our mortal 
nature to know any thing about such matters. 

Ver. 4. And Abel, he also brought of the firstling of his 
flock, &c.| Many have fancicd, from hence, that Cain’s 
guilt lay in this, that he did not bring the first of his frat, 
as he ought to have done, and as the heathens ever did, — 
or were bound to do by their pontifical laws, (as Mr. Sel- 
den observes, chap. i. of his Hist. of Tithes) in their . 
Premessum, 1. e. the first-fruits of their corn, or their 
Calpar, which was the richest of their wine. For it is.only . 
said, he brought of the fruit of his ground, when Abel | 
brought of the firstlings of his flock. And Moses also add- 
ing, that Abel brought of the fat thereof, that is, the very 
best; they think Cain’s fault was, that he brought not the 
fullest ears of corn (which he kept for himéelf) ), but the 
lankest, or brought them with a niggardly hand, ora grudg- | 
ing ‘dint Thus Palladius, in the Life of St. Chrysostom, — 
says, ‘““ He was the first that tasted the first-fruits, and 
kept the best things for his own belly.” Tév dmepyar axeyed- 
varo npwroc, TH éavrov awepyig 7a mowrsia Gudraiac, p. 108. 
But there is no certainty of this; and the apostle to the | 
Hebrews hath directed usto a better account, (xi. 4.) Abel 
offered with a pious mind; Cain without a due sense of 
God, and sincere affection to him. He offered the fruit of 


his ground; but did not devote himself to God. Therefore 


it follows, 

The Lord had respect unto Abel and his offering.] He 
graciously accepted them: and his offering was accept- 
ed, because he himself was accepted. It is a metaphor 
from those who, when a present is made to them, look 
kindly upon the person that brings it, if they like him | 
and his present; or turn away their faces, if nas disdain - 
them. 

How God testified his acceptance of Abel’s esiorifiects is 
the only difliculty : which the Jews say was by fire com- 
ing from heaven (or rather, I think, by a stream of light, ora 
flame from the Schechinah, or glorious presence of God, 
to whom it was offered) which burnt up his sacrifice. Thus, 
Theodotion of old translated these words: ’AwéBAeler éxi 
rdc Suaiac "ABEA, cai avérpnce: He looked upon Abel's sacri- 
fices, and set them on fire. Which St. Hierom, and other 
ancient writers approve. The footsteps of which we meet 
withal, in Gen. xv.17. and examples of it very many in 
future times: when Moses offered the first great burnt- 
offering according to the, law, (Ley. ix. 24.) when Gideon 
offered upon the rock, (Judg. vi. 21.) and David stayed the , 
plague, (1 Chron. xxi. 26.) and Solomon consecrated the 
temple, (2 Chron. vii. 18.) and when Elijah contended 
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with the Baalites, (1 Kings xviii. 38, &c.) Whence the Is- 
raelites, wishing all prosperity to their king, pray that God 


would accept (in the Hebrew, turn into ashes) his burnt 


sacrifice, (Psal. xx. 4.) And we find some relics of this 
‘among the heathen: for, when the Greeks went on ship- 
board to the Trojan war, Homer represents Jupiter pro- 
*mising them good success in this manner, Iliad. ii. v. 354: 
*"Aorpaxruy éxicet’ évaiousa ofara gaivwr. \ 

by lightning ou the right hand of them, (as it may be trans- 
lated) or shining gractously upon them, (as the ancient 
scholiast expounds it) and making favourable tokens up- 
pear to them. Ti» like manner, he gave the same encourage- 
ment to the Trojans, when they were going to sct upon the 
Greeks, [iad. x. v. 236, 237 : 


Levy € odiy Kpoviene evdezect oipara paired, 
"Aorparret 





Jupiter giving them good signs, lightened upon them. And 
thunder soinetimes accompanying these flashes of light- 
ning (as it did on Monnt Sinai), Virgil makes him to have 
established covenants in that manner, (4neid. xii. v. 200.) 
Where, after Aineas had called the sun to witness, &c. La- 
tinus lifts up his eyes and right hand to heaven, saying, 


“© Audiat hac genitor, qui foedera fulmine sancit,” 


‘Let the (heavenly ) Father hear what I say, who establishes 
‘covenants with thunder. 

If such passages as these were attended to, no consider- 
ing man would think the books of Moses to be of less anti- 
quity than they pretend to; they opening to us the very 
fountains of things, particnlarly of the ancient religion. 

Ver. 5. But unto Cain and his offering he had nat re- 
spect.] He did not so much as shine upon his sheaves ; 
much less make them ascend up to heaven in a smoke: 
though he were the elder brother, and brought his offering 
first. 

And Cain was very wroth.| This highly incensed him 
against Abel: when he should have made severe reflec- 
‘tions on himself, and considered what it was that provoked 
God to slight his sacrifice ; that so he might amend it, and 
‘procure his favour. Unto which he had not a title by his 
birthright, but by his piety. Itis possible, indeed, that Eve 
might have instilled an opinion into him, that he, being the 
first-born, was the blessed sced which God had promised. 
And then this may be conceived to have enraged him the 
more against his brother; when he saw sucha distinguish- 
ing mark of God’s special favour to him in the very act of 
sacrificing. -Which made him look upon Abel with a jea- 
lous eye, “and tempted him to kill him; that he might not 
supplant him in his hope, of being the ‘fulfiller of the ora- 
cle beforementioned, iii. 15. 


And his countenance fell.| He did not merely look de- 


jectedly through grief; but knit his brows, and had a down 
look, as we speak, lowering and cloudy: like those who 
have evil designs in their heads, and meditate nothing but 
revenge. 

Ver. 6. And the Lord said unto Cain, &c.) He did Hot 
intend wholly to cast off Cain, by refusing his sacrifice, it 
is plain, I think, by this question. Which was, in effect; 
to tell him, he had no reason to be angry or out of hu- 
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anger against his brother. 
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mour; but only to become a better.man: and then God 
would have respect unto him also. So it follows: 

. Ver. 7. If thou dost well, shalt thou not be accepted? &c.] 
There are vast varieties in the interpretation of this verse, 
with which I shall not trouble the reader (sce 'Theodorick 
Hackspan, lib. i. Miscel. cap. 4. Mercer, and L. de Dieu, 
different from all, with Dr. Lightfoot), but only give the 
sense of our translation. ‘‘ If thou dost well, shall thou not 


be accepted?” Canst thou doubt that I have an impartial 


respect to true goodness, wheresoever [I find it? 

But if thou. dost not well, sin (that is, the punishment of 
sin, as ver. 13. xix.15. and many other places) lieth at the 
door.] Is ready to follow the offence. 

And unto thee shall be his desire, and thou shalt bul over 
him.] He is still thy younger brother, and shall be subject 
to thee, (see iii. 16.) and thou shalt be his superior. So 
here are three things suggested to Cain, to appease his 
First, That the reason of his 
not being respected was not in his brother, but in himself: 
who, if ha would do well, as Abel had done, should find 
favour no Jess than he. Secondly, That there was no rea- 
son he that did ill should fare hke him that did well; but 
quite contrary, should feel the marks of God’s displeasure. 
And yet, Thirdly, This should not alter his civil right, nor 
give Abel any authority over him: but he should still re- 
tain the privilege of his birthright ; and need fear no harm 
from his brother, who was his eaSciiia 

Ver. 8. And Cain talked with Abel his brother.| Asked 
him in a friendly manner (as one, brother speaks to ano- . 
ther) if he would walk into the fields? This. seems more 
likely to me, than that he told him how the Lord had chid- 
den him (as Aben Ezra interprets it), or that he disputed 
with him about the other world, and the judgment to come, 
as others of them expound it. Which Mr. Selden very 
judiciously concludes to have arisen from Onkelos’s para- 
phrase on the foregoing verse, which is this: “ If thou 
amend thy worship (or service of me) shalt thou not be 
pardoned? but if thou dost not amend it, thy sin shall re- . 
main to the day of judgment, in which thou shalt be pu- 
nished if thou dost not repent.” Upon which follows, in 
some editions of the Pentateuch, the dispute which Cain 
had with Abel about the day of judgment, as a traditional 
explication of this eighth verse. Lib.vii. de Jure N. et Gen. 
Cap. 4. 

When they were in the field. |] When he had drawn him 
from company, and had him alone. 

Cain rose up against Abel his brother.| Assaulted him 
on a sudden ; took him at an advantage. ; 

And slew him. Gave him a stab; or some other way 
wounded him; so‘as to shed his blood. Verse 11. 

Ver.9. The ‘Lord satd unto Cain, Where is thy br other?) 
Which is not spoken, as if he was ignorant; but to awaken 
Cain, and make him sensible, that he knew what had passed: 

And he said, I know not.| I can give no account of him: 

Am I my brother’s keeper?] Was he committed like a 
little child to my care ; to look after him, and see he took 
no harm? Rage made him rude; and not mind what he 
Said, nor to whom he spoke. Salvian, indeed, (lib. i. de 
gubern. Dei) thinks this speech proceeded from atheism; 
and that, in those early days, the opinion sprung up, which, 


in his time, had infected many,‘ Deum terrestria non respi- 


cere,’&c. That God did not mind what we do on earth: 
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but the foulest fact may be covered with a tie. But this 
conceit is confuted by the very question which is put to 
Cain. 

Ver. 10. And he said, What hast thou done?]| Consider 
what a heinous crime thou hast committed ; which cannot 
be concealed from me. For, 

The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth, &c.] Calls for 
speedy and severe vengeance. In the Hebrew it is bloods, 
in the plural number; because, say the Hebrew doctors, 
he killed Abel and all his posterity, which were in his loins: 


‘according to what we read, 2 Kings ix. 26. “Ihave seen 


the blood of Naboth, and the blood of his sons (though we 
read of nobody stoned but Naboth himself), saith the Lord, 
and f will requite thee in this plat,’ &c. See Sanhedrin, 
cap.iv.and Excerpt. Gemara, cap. vi. N.-7. a Joh. Coch. 

Ver. 11. And now thou art cursed from the earth, which 
hath opened, &c.} I pass a sentence of perpetual banish- 
ment upon thee, from this country; which hath drunk m 
the blood of thy brother. Hitherto Adam and his children 
had lived together; but now, as Aben Ezra welt observes, 
Cain was banished into a region far off from his father, who 
dwelt in the neighbourhood of Paradise. 

Ver. 12. And when thou tillest the ground, &e.] And 
wheresoever thou shalt fice, the earth, which thou tillest, 
shall be barren; and not bring forth answerable to thy 
labour. 

A fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be in the earth.) In 


that strange country thou shalt have no rest; but wander | 


up and down unquictly, and not know where to settle: or 
as the LXX. translate the words, “‘Go about groaning and 
trembling, full of anguish in thy mind, and with a continual 
shaking in thy body.” Thus St. Basil, in his Homily against 
Drunkenness understood it, when he said, “ A drunkard 
drawsupon himself the curse of Cain,” Tpéuwy cat repipepdpevoc 
did mavroc Piov. Staggering and turned about uncertainly all 
his lifelong. Wen.Valesius thinks his brother’s ghost haunted 
him whithersoever he went; which made him run from place 


to place to ayoid its foie So he paraphrases these » 


words, (Annot. in lib. iii. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. cap. 6.) 
Umbra fratris tui quem ‘oocidisti, persequeter te ubique, et 
aderit infesta. And so he interprets the forcgoing words, “The 
voice of thy brother’s blood cricth to me from the ground.” 
Thy brother, whom thou hast impiously slain, requires me 
to avenge him, and exact the punishment of thec, which is 
‘due for his murder. And indeed it was a notion, not only 
among the pagans, but among the Jews also (as he shews), 
that the ghosts of those who were murdered persecuted 
their murderers, and required punishment of them. 


Ver. 18. My punishment is greater than I can bear.) This | 


is too heavy a punishment, for I sink under the weight of it. 
Others interpret it (as appears by the margin of our Bible), 
‘My sin is unpardenable;” or too great te be forgiven. Thus 
he, who, nt first, was not so sensibic-of his sin as to confess 
it, now fhinks it to. no purpese to beg merey. 

Ver. 14. Behold, thou hast driven me this day from the 
face of theearth.| Banished me (as was said before, vor. 11.) 
from my own native country. 

And from thy face shail I be lad.| And more than that, f 
em ‘banished from thy blessed presence, (as appears from 
ver. #6.) and shall not have the liberty to come before thy 
elerious Majesty. With respectto which he may be said to 
have ‘beon excommunicated, though not in full sense of that 
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word, as Mr. Selden shews, lib. i. dc Synedr. cap. 2. 
p- 446. 455, &c. 

And I shall be a fugitive, &c.)] Wandering up and down 
in unknown regions. 

And it ‘shall come to pass, that every one that findeth me 
shall slay me.| 1 shalt be looked upon as a common enemy : 
60 that whosoever lights upon me, taking me fora dangerous 
person, will kill me. To find another, in Scripture language, 
signifies to fall upon him by chance or unawares; without 
any precedent hatred: as Bochart observes, from 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 14. and other places, lib. ii. Hicrozoic. p. i. cap. 21. 

Ver.15. And the Lord sail unto him, Therefore, whoso 
slayeth Cain, &c.] Or, (as the word we translate therefore 
may be rendcred) not so: it shall not be as thou suspectest. 


| But Lud. de Dieu gives many instances where this word 


139 is used as an affirmative, signifying as much as sureh y. 
So the meaning is, Take it for a certain truth, {hat if < any 
man slay Cain, he (thatis Cain) shall be avenged sevenfold ; 
or rather, through seven gencrations, God will punish the 
slaughter, of Cain a long time: ‘for the number seven is 
aopiorov mhiBous cnpartixdy, (as the Chronic. Excerpt. before 
Joh. Antiochenus spea::) an indication of an indeterminate, 
but great number ; signifying as much as he shall endure 

many punishments. For God intended the life of Cain 
should be prolonged, in a miserable estate, as an example 
of his vengeance; to deter others from committing the like 
murder. 

And the Lord sect a mark upon Cain, &c.| What this 
mark was, we must be content to be ignorant... Some think 


God stigmatized him with a letter of his name in his fore- 


head ; (or, rather, I should. think, sect such a brand upon 
him as signified him to be accursed :) others, that he looked 
most frightfully, so that every body avoided him; or, that 
his head shaked continually ; or, (as others) he had a trem- 
bling in his whole body; or, his face, perhaps, was blasted 
by lightning from the presence of the Lord. Certain it is, 
that it was some notorious mark of God’s displeasure; 
which made men shun him. For we must not imagine there 
was nobody in the world, at this time, but Adam, Eve, 
and Cain: but consider that the design of this Holy Book 
is not to give us a particular account of the whole race of 
mankind descended from Adam (who, no doubt, had a 
great anany more children than Cain and Abel; and they 
also had children before this happened), but only of those 


‘persons who were most remarkable; and whose story was 


necessary to be known, for the uuderstanding of the suc- 
ecssion down to Moses’s time. Accordingly we read, ‘pre- 


| sently after this, that Cain had a svife; and more than that, 


he built a city: which supposes a great company of people 
to inhabit it, (ver. 17.) And here, by the way, we nced-not 
wonder there is no mention made of the institution of sa- 
crifices ; when the first peopling of the world is oaly sup- 
posed, not related. 

Ver. 16. And Cainwent out.) Notveluntarily, but by the 
force of the Divine curse. 

From the presenceof the Lord.| There was a Divine glory, 
called by the Jews the Schochinah, which appeated frem 
the beginning (as I have often said hefore); the sight of 
which Cain never afterthisenjoyed; but avas banished from 
it: and God withdrawing his gracious presence from him (so 
St. Chrysostom), he was also forsaken by him, and put out 
of his special protection. If-Cain, after this, turned a down- 
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right idolater (as many think), it is very likely he intro- 
duced the worship of the sun (which was the most ancient 
sort of idolatry), as the best resemblance he could find of the 
glory of theLord : which was wont to appear ina flaming light. 
And in aftertimes they worshipped fire in the eastern coun- 
‘tries; asthe best emblem of the sun, when it was absent. 

til dwelt in the land of Nod.| At last he settled ina 
country, which had the name of Nod, from his wandering 
up and down, like a vagabond, till he fixed here: -whcre, 
it secms, he still continued restless; moving from one part 
of the country to another, till, in conclusion, “ he built a 
city,” (for his security, some think) as we read in the verse 
following. . 

Some translate it, in the eal of vagabonds. And R. Solo- 
mon fancies the very ground shaked under him, and made 
people run away from him, saying, “This is the cruel man 
that killed his brother.” 

On the east of Eden.| He still went castward from that 
country, where Adam settled after he was thrust out of 
paradise. Sec iii. 24. Which Junius thinks was in that tract 
of ground where the Nomadcs afterwards dwelt, bordering 
upon Susiana. Which is far more probable, than the con- 
ceit of the author of the book Cosri, (par. ii. § 14.) who 
would have Cain’s going “ from the presence of the Lord” 
nothing else but his expulsion out of the land of Canaan, 
where Adam dwelt after he was thrust out of paradise: 
and consequently, the land of Nod was not far from the 
land of Canaan. Nothing can be more ungrounded than 
this; which overthrows, also, all that Moses saith of Eden, 
and the garden planted there; from whence Adam went out 
on the east side, and therefore not towards Canaan, which 
was westward. 

Ver. 17. And Cain knew his wife.] There hath been no 
mention hitherto of any woman in the world but Eve, much 
less of Cain’s having a wife. And therefore it is uncertain 
whether this were a wife he took before he killed his brother, 
or after. Itis most probable hefore; because we may well 
think all the world abhorred the thoughts of marriage, with 
such an impious murderer, whom God also had accursed. 
But whether it were before or after, I sce no reason to con- 
clude that this wife was his sister: there being women 
enough in the world beside, before this time, as was said 
before, (ver. 15.) For even in our country, in the age before 


us, there sprung from two persons, three hundred and sixty- | 


seven children, within the space of eighty years. And there- 
fore, the world being now (when Cain slew Abel) a hundred 
and twenty-eight, or a hundred and thirty years old, ac- 
cording to Archbishop Usher, and Jac. Capellus’s Chro- 
nology, we cannot but conceive there were a great number 
of people in it, descended from all those sons and daugh- 
ters which Adam hegot, (chap. v. 4.) We are not told how 
many, but some of the ancient eastern traditions (in Ce- 
drenus) say, he had thirty-three sons and twenty-seven 
daughters. 

itis truc, indeed, that at the first Cain could marry none 
but one of his sisters. Which was then lawful, because 
absolutely necessary: but prohibited by God, when that 
necessity ceased. Of which the eastern people were so 
sensible, that they took care to have it thought, that Cain 
and Abel did not marry those who were nearest akin to 
them, but those that were at some distance. For their 
tradition is, that Eve, at her two first births, brought 
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twins, ason and a daughter; viz. Cain with his sister Azron, 
and Abel with his sister Awin; as Saidus Patricides, pa- 
triarch of Alexandria, reports. Now, such was their caution 
not to match with those that were nearest in blood, but 
with those further off, as much as was then possible ; Cain 
was not suffered to marry his twin-sister, nor Abel his: bat 
Adam gave Awin to Cain, and Azron to Abel: , I cannot 
vouch the truth of this story; which I mention only to shew, 
that mankind havehad a sense, that all possible care should 
be used to avoid marriages with the nearest relations: for 
though this story was derived, perhaps, from the Jews, yet 
it was believed by other people. Sce Mr. Selden, lib. vy. 
De Jure, N. et G. cap. 8.. Whence Diodorus Siculus says, 
lib. i. it was xowdr 0g rév avOowrwy, the common use of 
mankind, that brothers and sisters should not be joined in 
marriage. And Plato (lib. viii. de Legib.) calls such mar- | 
Tiages pndapae dora kat Seouron, by no means holy, but hateful 
to God.. For though they were not so in the beginning 
of things, they became so afterwards: that heing natural 
in one state of things.(as Grotius well observes, lib. De 
Jure,-B. et P. cap. 10.) which is unnatural in another state. 

And he built a city.] Not as soon as he came into this 
country; but when he had a nomerous progeny, able to 
people it: and consequently in his old age. His end in 
building it, some think, was to cross the curse of wander- 
ing to and fro: others, to defend himself against those 
whom his guilty conscicnce made him fear; or, to secure 
the spoils which, by force and violence, (as Josephus re- 
lates, lib. i. Antiq. cap. 3.) he had taken from others, There 
are those who imagine, that when he attempted to huild 
this city, he often broke off the work, out of a panic fear: 
such an one as Romulus felt, after he had killed his brother 
Remus. . | 

And called the name of the city, after the name of his 
son.| Some think he declined his own name, ‘because he 
knew it to be odious every where: but it is more likely, it 
was for that reason which moved men in aftertimes to do 
the same. For it hath been a very ancicnt usage for great 


| men to call the cities which they built by the name of their 


sons, rather than their own; out of the great love they bare 
to their children. Thus Nimrod called Nineveh -after the 
name of his son Ninus: which the psalmist notes asa piece 
of the vanity of mankind, to call their lands: (that Is, the 
houses where they dwelt, as R. Solomon Jarchi interprets 
it) hy their own names, to be a lasting monument of them 


and of their family. 


Enoch.} There were an ancient people called by Pliny, 
Heniochii; by Mela, Eniochi; anc by Lucan, Enochii: 
some of which lived so far eastward, that Sir W. Raleigh 
fancics they might be the posterity of this Enoch. 

Ver. 18. And unto Enoch was born Lrad, &c.]_ It is re- 
markable, that though Moses gives us some account of the 
descendants of Cain, yet he saith not a word of the ycars 
that they lived; and carries their gencalogy but a little 
way. Whereas he deduces the genealogy of Seth down to 
the flood, and so to his own time, &c. And also relates par- 
ticularly, (chap. v.) to-what age the life of his principal pos-: 
terity was prolonged. It seems, he looked upon Cain's race 
as such a reprobate generation, that he would not number 
them in the book of the living: as St. Cyril speaks. 

Ver. 19. Lamech took unto him two wives.| By a small 


transposition of letters, Lamech being the same with 
E | 
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Melech, which signifies a king, some of the Jews fancy 
him to haye been a great man: for none but such, they say, 
had two wives in those ancient times; though they hold it 
was lawful (as Selden shews, lib. v. De Jure N. et G. 
cap. 6.) for any body that could maintain them to have had 
more. But it is more likely that Lamech was the first that 
adventured to transgress the original institution; which 
was observed even by the Cainites till this time. When, 
perhaps, his eamest desire of seeing that blessed seed 
which was promised to Eve, might induce him to take 
more wives than ene: hoping, by multiplying his posterity, 
some or other of them might prove so happy as to produce 
that seed. And this he might possibly persuade himself was 
the more likely, because the right that was in Cain the 
first-born, he might now conclude was revived in himself: 
who, being the seventh from Cain, had some reason to 
imagine the curse laid upon him, of being punished seven- 
fold, i. e. for seven generations, was now expired ; and his 
posterity restored to the right of fulfilling the promise. 

Ver. 20. He was the father.] The Hebrews call him the 
Sather of any thing, who was the first inventor of it; ora 
most excellent master in that art. Such was Jabal in the 
art of making tents, folding flocks, and all other parts of 
pasturage. Which, though begun by Abel, was not by him 
brought to perfection; or, ifit were, Jabal was the first in 
the family of Cain that was eminent in the following in- 
ventions. 

Of such as dwell in tents.) Taught men to piteh tents; 
which were moveable ‘houses, that might easily be carried 
from place to place, when there was occasion to remove for 
new pasture. Under this is comprehended all that belongs 
to the care of cattle in their breeding, feeding, and pre- 
serving, as appears by what tollows. 

And of such as have cattle.| In the Hebrew the words 
are, and of cattle. Where the copulative vau, which we 
translate and, signifies as much as with: and so the words 
are to be here translated, “ such as dwell in tents, with 
cattle.” Thus Bochartus observes itis used, 1 Sam. xiv. 18. 
“The ark of God was at that time with the cbildren of 
Israel;” as we, with the ancients, truly translate it. And so 
it should be translated, Exod.i. 5. “ All the souls that 
came out of Jacob's loins were seventy souls, with Joseph.” 
For Joseph is not to be added (as we scem to understand 
it) unto the seventy, but made up that namber, as appears 
from Gen. xlvi. 27. So that the sense of this whole verse 
scems to be, that though men fed cattle before in good 
pastures, yet Jabal was the first, that, by the invention of 
tcuts, made the more desert countries serviceable to them: 
where, when they had eaten up all the grass in one place, 
they might in a little time take up their tents, and fix them 
in another. To this purpose R. Solomon Jarchi. And in 
these tents, it is likely, he taught them to defend their cattle, 
as well as themselves, from heat and cold, and all other 
dangers to which they were exposed in those desert 
placcs. 

Ver. 21. Father of such as handle the harp and organ.} 
The first inventor of musical instruments, and that taught 
men to play upon them. What cinnor is, (which we trans- 
late harp) sce in Bochartus’s Canaan, lib. ii. cap. 7. p. 808. 
I believe the first word includes in it all stringed, the 
latter all zedaed musical instruments. 

It is possible that Apollo, or Linus, or Orpheus (for 
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there are all these various opinions), might be the inventor 
of the harp among the Greeks: but it was their vanity that 
made them fancy such instrumeats had their original in 
their country. 

Ver, 22. Tubal-Cain.] The Arabians still call a plate of 
iron or brass by the name of Tabal, (as Bochartus ob- 
serves out of Avicenna, and others, lib. iii. Phaleg. cap. 12.) 
who, as it follows in the text, was 

An instructor of every artificer in brass and iron.] i.e. 
Found the art of melting metals, and making wll sorts of 
weapons, arms, and other imstruments of iron and brass. 
Many think that Vulean is the same with 'Tubal-Cain 
(their names being not unlike); particularly Gerh. Vossius, 
De Orig. Idolol. lib. i. cap. 16. 

His sister’s name was Naamah.) Whom Vossius, (1b. 
cap. 17.) takes to have been the heathen Minerva, or Venus. 
Her name signifies beautiful, or fair, one of a sweet aspect: 
and the Arabians say, she invented colours and painting as 
Jubal did music. See Elmacinus, p. 8. 

Ver. 23. And Lamech said unto ltis wives, Xe. Hear my 
voice, ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech.| Some- 
thing had preceded these words, which was the oceasion of 
them: but it is hard to find what it was. Jacobus Capellus, 
indeed (in his [listoria Sacra et Exotica), hath a conecit that 
Lamech was now in a yapouring humour, being puffed up 
with the glory of his son’s inventions; to whose music 
and other arts he endeavoured to add poetry: which he 
expressed in the following words, that seem to him a thra- 
sonical hymn, wherein he brags what feats he wonld do. 
For so he reads the words (with Aben Ezra), not I have 
slain but Iwill kill a man with one blow of my fist, &c. 
But I can see no warrant for this translation, without a 
violence to the Hebrew text; and therefore we must seek 
for another interpretation. 

I have slain a man to my wounding, &c.] These words 
would haye a plain exposition (which otherwise are dif- 
ficult), if we could give credit to the Hebrew tradition; 
which, St. Hierom says, several Christians followed: that 
Lamech, being informed by’a certain youth, as he was 
hunting, that there was a wild beast lay lurking in a sceret 
place, went thither; and unawares killed Cain, who lay 
hid there: and then, in a rage at what he had done, fell 
upon the youth that had occasioned this mistake, and beat 
him to death. But, as there is no certainty of this, so it 
doth not agree with the next verse: which seems to sap- 
pose ‘Cain to be now alive. Therefore, Lud. De Dieu, fol- 
lowing Onkelos, reads the words by way of interrogation; 
“ Have I slain a man? or, so mneh as a boy?” that 
you should be afraid of my hfe? It seems the use ot 
weapons being found out by one of his sons, and grown 
common, his wives apprehended that somebody or other 
might make use of them to slay him. But he bids them 
comfort themselves, for he was not guilty of slaying any 
body himself; and therefore might reasonably hope no- 
body would hurt him. 

And then the meaning of the next verse is easy. 

Ver. 24. If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, truly Lamech 
seventy und seven fold.] If God hath guarded Cain so 
strongly, who was a murderer, as to threaten great and long 
punishments to those that slay him; he will punish them 
far more, and pursue them with a longer vengeance, who 
shall slay me, being a guiltless person. 
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There are divers other interpretations, which I shall not 
mention; because this is sain pertinent to the preceding 
dinctiataal 

Ver. 25. Bare a son.| The Jews think he was born a year 
after Abel was killed. 

Aud called his name Seth.| Mothers anciently gave names 
to their children, as well as the fathers. And Eve gave this 
son the name of Seth, because she looked upon him as ap- 
pointed (so the word signifies) by God, to be what Cain, 
she thought, should have been ; till God rejected his sacri- 
fice, and he slew Abel: in whose room she believed God 
had substituted this son, to be the seed from whom the 
Redeemer of the world should come. 

The Arabians say, (particularly Elmacinus, p. 7.) that 
Seth was the inventor of letters and writing (as Jubal was 


of music, and Tubal-Cain of arms), which so much sur-. 


passed all other inventions, that some (as Cedrenus tells 
us) called him a god; 7. e. the highest benefactor to man- 
kind. Which, if it were true, we might think that thence his 
children were called “ the sons of God,” (vi. 2.) But itis most 
likely this mistake arose from Symmachus’s translation of 
the last words of the next verse, which, if we may believe 
Suidas, was thus: “ Then began Seth to be called by the 
name of God.” For which there is no foundation, either there 


or any where else iv Scripture. For though it be said that. 


Moses was made “a god to Pharaoh,” yet he is never 
simply called a god, as Jacobus Capellus well observes. 
Nor is any king or prince called by that name, particularly, 
in Seripture; though in gencral it says of them all,. that 
‘““ they are gods.” 

Ver. 26. To him also was born a son.| When he was a 
hundred and five years old, as we read, v. 6. 

And he called his name Enos.] Signifying the weak and 
miserable condition of mankind; which he seemed, by 
giving him this name, to deplore. 

Then began men to call upon the name of the Lord.| This 
doth not import that men did not call upon the Lord 


(which includes all his worship and service) before this. 


time: but that now (as Jac. Capellus conceives) they. were 
awakened, by the consideration of their infirmity before- 
mentioned, to be more serious and frequent in religious 
offices: or, rather (as others understand it) they began to 
hold more public assemblies. For families being now mul- 
tiplied, to which religion was before confined, they joined 
together and met in larger societies and communion, for 
the solemn worship of God by sacrifices, and other re- 
ligious services. For to call upon God, comprehends, 
as J] said, all religion: which consists in: acknowledging 
him to be the Lord of all; in lauding ali his glorious per- 
fections; giving him thanks for his benefits ; and beseech- 
ing the éoitionenien of them. 

But it being scarce credible, that public ddcesbMlivg were 
not held long before this (it being probable that, even when 
Cain and Abel sacrificed, their families joined together to 
worship God), it hath moved some men of note (such as 
Bertram and Ilackspan), to follow our marginal trans- 
lation; “Then began men (i. e. the children of Seth) to 
call themselves by the name of the Lord:” that is, the 
servants or worshippers of the Lord; in distinction from 
‘the Cainites, and such profane persons as had forsaken 
him. 

And indeed a great number of the Jewish writers, with 
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whom Mr. Selden joins, (in his De Diis Syris, Prolegom. 3.) 
would have the words expounded thus, to signify that 
apostacy: “ Then was there profanation, by invoking the 
name of the Lord.” For the word hochal, which we here 
translate began, signifying profaned, in Lev. xix. 12. (“Thou 
shalt not profane the name of the Lord thy God ;”) they. 
take Moses’s meaning to be, “‘ That the most Holy Name 
which belongs to the Creator and Possessor of heaven and 
earth alone, was now impiously given unto creatures :” par- 
ticularly to the sun. And thus the Arabic interpreter, in 
Erpenius’s edition; ‘‘ Then began men to apostatize from 
the worship of God.” But a great number of very learned 
men have opposed themselves to this interpretation; and 
with much judgment: Moses being here speaking of the 
pious family of Seth, and not of impious Cain’s: and the 
word hochal (as Hackspan observes), with the preposition 
de following in the next word, being constantly used in the 
sense of beginnings, not of profanation. And therefore they 
content themselves with our marginal] translation: or else 


‘think that God was now first called upon by the name of | 


Jehovah. Or, that liturgies, as we call them, or public 
forms of worship, were now appointed at set hours: or, 
some other considerable improvements made in religious 
offices. For the Arabian Christians represent this Enos as 
an excellent governor: who, while he lived, preserved his 
family in good order; and when he died, called them all 
together, and gave them a charge to keep God’s command- 
ments, and not associate themselves with the ohiki sn of 
Cain. So Elmacinus. 


CHAP. V. 


Ver. 1. Tuts is the book of the generations of Adam.] i.e. 
Here follows a catalogue of the posterity of Adam. So the 
word book signifies, Matth. i. 1. an account of those from 
whom Christ the second Adam came; as here, an account 
of those who came from the first Adam. Yet not of all, but 
of the principal persons, by whom, in a right line, the suc- 
cession was continued down to Noah, &c. As for the col- 
lateral lines, which, no doubt, were very many, by the 
other sons and daughters which the persons here mentioned 
begot, they are omitted: because no more than I have said, 
was pertinent to Moses’s purpose. 

In the day that God created man.] This is repeated 
again, only to imprint on their minds that Adam was not 
produced, like other men, by generation, but by creation. 

In the likeness of God created he him. ] This also is 
again mentioned; to remember men how highly God had 
honoured them, and how shamefully they had requited 
him. 

Ver. 2. Male and female created he them, &c.] Of dif- 
ferent sexes, to be joined together in holy marriage: as 
Moses had shewn, chap. ii. 22, 23, &c. 

Called their name Adam.] The common name to both 
sexes; like homo in Latin, &c. 

Ver! 3. And Adam lived a hundred and thirty years. | 
This doth not assure us he had no children but Cain and ° 
Abel till now; but only acquaints us with his age, when 
Seth was born. 

And begat a son in his own likeness, after his image.] Not 


so perfect as himsclf, when he was ereated; but with those 
EK 2 
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imperfections which impaired him, after he had eaten the 
forbidden fruit: that is, inclined to sin, and subject to death. 
For his own likeness and image, whercin this son was 
begoticn, seems to be opposed to the likeness and image 
of God, wherein Adam was made, (i. 26.) which, though not 
quite lost, was lamentably defaced. 

Maimonides will have this to refer to Scth’s wisdom and 
goodness; he proving truly a man like to his father Adam: 
whereas the rest before him proved rather beasts. More 
Nevochim, par. i. cap. 7. 

Called his name Seth.) He intends to give here an ac- 
count of those descended from Seth alone, not of his pos- 
terity by Cain, (who are only briefly mentioncd in the fore- 
going chapter, verses 17, 18.) because in Seth the posterity 
of Adam were preserved, when all the children of Cain 
perished in the delnge. : 

Ver. 4. And he begat sons and daughters.) After the birth 
of Seth he begat more children (as he had done, it is pro- 
hable, many before), whose names are not here recorded: 
because Moses sets down only that race of men, from whom 
Noah and Abraham (the father of the faithful), and the 
Messiah were derived. 

Ver. 5. Lived nine hundred and fifty years. It is not 
reasonable to take a measure of the length of the lives of 
the patriarchs by the shortness of ours. For, as Josephus 
well observes, (lib. i. Antiq. cap. 4. and out of him, Eu- 
sebius, lib. ix. Preepar. Evang. cap. 13.) they being men 
much beloved of God, and newly made by him, witha 
strong constitution, and excellent temper of body, and using 
hetter diet, the vigour of the earth serving at the first for the 
production of better fruits; all these things, joined with 
their temperance, constant. exercise and labour, a sweet 
temper of air, their knowledge in the nature of herbs and 
plants, &c. might well contribule very much, to as long a 
life as is here mentioned. Which was but necessary, also 
(and therefore God’s providence took special care of them), 
that the world might be the sooner peopled; knowledge and 
religion more certainly propagated, by the authority of 
living teachers; arts and sciences brought to a great per- 
fection, which could not have been effected in a short life, 
like ours, And therefore Josephus shews, that herein Moses 
hath the testimony of all the Greeks and Barbarians also, 
who have wrote about ancient affairs. Of Manethus (for 
instance) who wrote the Egyptian history; Berosus, who 
wrote the Chaldean; Mochus, Hestizus, &c. who wrote 
the Phoenician; with a great number of Greek writers 
whom he mentions; who all say, men lived anciently a 
thousand years. None indeed came up to that full sum; 
but some so near it, that they who were not exactly 
acquainted with the sacred story, might well speak in that 
manner. 

And this ought not to seem incredible to us in these days, 
when we consider how long several have lived in the later 
ages of the world; as Pliny reports in his Natural History, 
lib. vii. cap. 48. Nay, in times nearer to us, there are in- 
stances of this kind, as the Lord Bacon observes, in his 
Hist. Vita et Mortis; and Bartholin. in his Hist. Anatom. 
Rariorum Cent. v. Hist. 28. 

But nothing is more remarkable than that which Gas- 
sendus reports in the Life of Nicol. Peireskius, lib. v. 


That he received a letter from Aleppo, no longer ago than 


the year 1636, of a man then in Persia, known to several 
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persons worthy to be helieved, who was four hundred years 
old: Idque ipsis omnino esse exploratum atque-indubium: 
and the persons that wrote this, Were fnlly assured of the 
undoubted truth of it. 

Such instances indeed are rare; and there is one that 
thinks men did not generally live to such a great age in the 
old world: for Maimonides is of opinion, that none at- 
tained to. so many years asare here mentioned, but only the 
particular persons expressly named by Moses; all the rest 
of mankind, in those days, living only the ordinary term 
which man did in aftertimes: or, in other words, this ex- 
traordinary Icngth of days, was the privilege only of these 
singolarindividuals; either from their accurate way of living 


| and diet, or God’s special favour in reward of their eminent 


virtue and piety. (More Nev. par. ii. cap. 47.) But Nach- 
manides (another great Jewish doctor) opposes this with 
much reason; for, that their eminent virtue was not the 
cause they alone had this privilege, appears by Enoch, the 
most holy man of them all, who did not live to the age ot 
four hundred years. And as there is no ground to believe 
these were the only persons who lived exactly temperate in 
all things; so it is manifest Moses doth not design to give 
us an account of those that lived longest, but of those from 
whom Noah descended ; and itis incredible that they alone 
should be very long-lived, and nobody else, though de- 


_scended from the same parents. 


Ver. G. And Seth lived a hundred and five years, and 
begat Enos.) We must not think he lived so long before he 
begat any children: no more than that Adam had none till 
he was a hundred and thirty years old, when he begat 
Seth, (ver. 3.) for we know he had Cain and Abel, and, in all 
likelihood, many others before. Therefore, to explain this 
and other things that follow, ver. 18. and 28. which seem 
more strange, (for Jared is said to have lived a hundred - 
sixty-two years before he begat Enoch; and Lamech a 
hundred eighty-two years before he begat Noah,) we must 
consider, as was noted ver. 4. that Moses sets down only 
those persons by whom the line of Noah was drawn from 
Seth, and Abraham’s line from Noah, by their true an- 
cestors; whether they were the eldest of the family or no. 
Scth, it is likely, had many other children before Enos was 
bom; as Noah, we may be confident, had before he begat 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet: which was not till he was five 
hundred years old, (ver. 32.) As Lamech also had several 
before Noah was born: though Moses doth. not mention 
them; because he was here concerned only to inform us, 
who was the father of Noah. 

Begat Enos.) 'The Arabian Christians, as I observed be- 
fore, (iv. 26.) make hin to have been a man of singnlar 
goodness. 

Ver. 9. Begat Cainan.| The same writers represent him 
to have been like to his father: and say, he gave his chil- 
dren charge not to mingle with the seed of Cain. So Iilma- 
cinus. Yet there is but little difference between his name 
and that of Cain’s; no more than between Irad and Jared, 
and some other of Sem’s posterity and Cain’s: which may 
teach us, says Jac. Capellus, (in his Hist. Sacra et Nxot.) 
‘Ne fatale nescio quod omen nominibus propriis effinga- 
mus :’—that we should not fancy there is, we do not know 
what fatal omen in proper names. The wickedness of Judas 
Iscariot did not make the other Judas, called by that name, 
to think the worse of it. And therefore Jared feared not to 
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call his son Enoch, by the very name of Cain’s eldest son, 
(iv.17.) And Methuselah also gave his son Lamech the 
name of one of Cain’s grandchildren, (iv. 18.) 

Ver. 12. Begat Mahalaleel.| This name imports as much 
as a praiser of God: which Canaan imposed upon this 
son of his (as Jacobus Capellus fancies), because he was 
born after he had lived ten weeks of years (i. e. when he 
was seventy years old), in the beginning of the sabbatick 
year; which was the eighth jubilee from the creation. For, 
as there were sacrifices and a distinction of clean beasts 
and unclean, so he conceives there might be a distribution 
of years by sevens or weeks (as they spake in aftertimes), 
from the very béginning of the world. But there is no 
certainty of this: nor of what the forenamed Arabian 
writers say of this Mahalalcel, that he made his children 
swear, by the blood of Abel (so Patricides), not to come 
down from the mountainous country where they dwelt, to 
converse with the children of Cain. 

He is mentioned also by the Mahometans, as Hottinger 

observes in his Histor. Orient. p. 20. 
. Ver.15. Begat Jared.] The same Arabian writers make 
him also a strictly pious man, and an excellent governor: 
but say, that in his days some of Scth’s posterity (about a 
hundred in number), notwithstanding all his persuasions to 
the contrary, would go down and converse with the chil- 
dren of Cain; by whom they were corrupted. And thence, 
they fancy, he was called Jared (which signifies descend- 
ing), either because they went down from the Holy Monn- 
tain, as they call it, where Seth’s posterity dwelt; or piety, 
in his time, began very much to decline. See Hottinger’s 
Smegina Orient. lib. i. cap. 8. p. 235, &c. 

Ver. 18. Begat Enoch.| Whom the Arabians call Edris ; 
and represent him as a very learned man, as well as a 
prophet; and especially skilled in astronomy. See Hot- 
tinger, Histor. Orient. lib. i. cap. 3. and Smegma Orient. 
p. 240. The Greeks anciently had the same notion of 
him, as appears by a discourse of Eupolemus, which 
Eusebius quotes out of Alexand. Polyhistor. lib. ix. Pree- 
par. Evang. c. 17. where he says, Enoch was the first who 
taught the knowledge of the stars, and that he himself was 
taught, ci ’AyyedAwy Ocod, by the angels of God ; and was the 
same person whom the Greeks call At/us. Certain it is, 
his story was not altogether unknown to the ancient Greeks; 
as appears in what they say of ’Avvaxdec, or Kavvaxoc, which 
is the same with Enoch, whose name in Hebrew is Cha- 
noch. For Stephanus, in his hook De Urbibus, says, that 
this Annacus lived above three hundred years, and the 
oracle told the people, that when he died they should all 
perish; as they did in the flood of Deucalion: in which 
he confounds the history of Enoch and Methuselah, as 
Bochart well observes. (lib. ii. Phaleg. cap. 13.) 

Ver. 21. Begat Methuselah.| -Enoch being a prophet (as 
we learn from St. Jude), and foreseeing the destruction 
that was coming upon the carth by a deluge, immediately 
after the death of this son of his, gave him this name of 
Methusela, which imports as much. For the first part of 
it, Methu, evidently carries in it the name of death; being 
as much as, he dies: and sela signifies the sending forth of 
water, in Job v.10, And therefore Methuse’a is as much 
as, ‘* when he is dead shall ensue an emission or inundation 
of waters,” to the destruction of the whole earth. Which 
ingenious conjecture of Bochartus, (in bis Phaleyg. lib. ii, 
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cap. 13.) is far more probable than any other account of 
his name. rae 

Ver. 22. Enoch walked with God after he begat Methu- 
selah.| Of all the rest, Moses only says, they lived after 
they begat those sons here mentioned; but of this man, 
that he walked with God: i.e. was not only sincerely obe- 
dient to God (as we suppose his forefathers to have been), 
but of an extraordinary sanctity, beyond the rate of other 
holy men; and held on also in a long course of such sin- 
gular picty, notwithstanding the wickedness of the age 
wherein he lived. And the very same character being 
given of Noah, (vi. 9.) it may incline us to believe, that, 
as Noah was a preacher of righteousness; so Enoch, 
being a prophet, was not only exemplary in his life, but 
also severely reproved the wickedness of that age by his 


word. 


Ver. 24. And Enoch walked with God.| Persevered in 
that course beforementioned, to the end of his days. 

And was not.|] He doth not say that he died (as .he 
doth of the rest in this chapter, both before and after), 
but that he was not any longer among men in this world. 
For, } 

God took him.| Translated him to another place. Which 
plainly signifies the different manner of his leaving this 
world; insomuch, that the apostle saith, ‘‘ he did not see 
death,” (Heb. xi. 5.) which confutes the conceit of Aben 
Ezra, and R. Solomon, and others, who would have this 
word took to signify, that he was snatched away by an 
untimely death: contrary to the opinion of their other 
better authors, and particularly Manachem; who, in his 


commentary on this place, saith, “That God took from _ 
Enoch his bodily clothes, and gave him spiritual rai- 


ment.” wis 

But whither he was translated, we are not told. The 
author of the book of Ecclesiasticus, chap. xliv. (aecord- 
ing to the Vulgar translation), saith “into paradise.” And 
upon this supposition, the Ethiopic interpreter hath added 
these words to the text: ‘God translated him into para- 
dise;” as Ludolphus observes, (lib. iti. Commentar. in 
Ethiop. Hist. cap. 5.n. 40.) And accordingly we find, in 
the calendar of that church, a festival upon July 25, called 
‘The Ascension of Enoch into Heaven,” (for they were 
not so foolish as to understand by paradise a place upon 
earth, but a heavenly mansion,) unto which he was ad- 
vaneed, ci dkpay dperije redetwory, (aS Eusebius speaks, lib. 
vii. Preepar. Evang. cap. 8.) because of his consummate 
virtue. ; 

And it is no unreasonable conjecture, that God was gra- 
ciously pleased to take him unto himself at this time, to 
support and comfort mankind in their state of mortality 
(Adam, the father of them all, being dead not above fifty- 
seven years before), with the hope of a better life, in the 
other world. For which reason, it is not improbable, that 
he was translated in some such visible manner, as Elijah 
afterward was, by a glorious appearance of the Schechinah, 
from whence some heavenly ministers were sent to carry 
him up above. | 

Ver. 25. Begat Lumech.] The same name with one of 
Cain’s posterity, (iv. 18.) But as he was of another race, 
so he was the grandchild and the father of the best men 
in those days, viz. Enoch and Noah. 

Ver. 27. All the days of Methuselah, &c.] What was 
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wanting in the days of his father, God, in some sort, mado 
up in his age: which was extended to the longest term of 
all othcr men. He died in the very year of the deluge, 
according to the import of his name. See ver. 21. 

Ver. 29. He called his name Noah.) Which significs 
rest, or refreshment ; whieh procecds from rest and quict: 
Because, says he, 

This same shail comfort us, concerning our work and toil 
of our hands.] He expected, some think, that he should 
he the blessed seed, promised iii. 15; or, that it should 
spring immediately from him. But the last words, tot 
of our hands, seem to import somo inferior consolation, 
which he expected from Noah: and the Hebrew inter- 
preters generally expound it thus, “ He shall make our 
_ labour in tilling the carth more easy and less toilsome to 
us.” Which agrees to what follows: 

Because of the ground which the Lord hath cursed.] 
There was a general eurse upon it for the sin of Adam; 
and a particular upon some part of it for the sin of Cain. 
Now God, he foretels, would take them both off in great 
ineasure ; and bless the carth to the posterity of this same 
man: who perfeeted the art of husbandry, and found out 
fitter instruments for ploughing the earth than had been 
known before. When men being chiefly employed in dig- 
ging and throwing up the earth with their own hands, their 
Jabour was more difficult: which now is much abated, be- 
canse the pains lie more upon beasts than upon men. 
And, indeed, Noah is called (ix. 20.) Iseh haadamah, a man 
of the ground (which we translate an husbandman); one 
that improved agriculture, as other famous men had done 
pasturage, and found out other arts, (iv. 20, &c.) 

In the same place, also, (ix. 20.) we réad that Noah 
planted a vineyard: with respect to which, if he was the 
first inventor of making wine, he might well be said here 
to comfort them concerning their-work and toil of their 
hands ;. wine cheering the heart, and reviving the spirits 
of men, that are spent with labour. 

But if the last words of this verse be expounded, of the 
Lord’s cursing the ground by sending a flood upon it, as 
Enoch had foretold; then Noah is here called their com- 
forter, with respect to his being the restorer of the world, 
after it had heen dispeopled by that inundation. And so 
Jacobus Capcllus, not unreasonably’ interprets them to 
have relation to both curses, “a maledictione, quam terre 
inflixit, et inflieturus est Deus.”—He shall give men rest 
from the curse which God hath inflicted, and intends fur- 
ther to inflict upon the earth. Hist. Sacra et Exot. ad 
A.M. 1053. : 

Ver. 32. And Noah was five hundred years old.) See 
ver. 6. where I have said enough, to shew it is not reason- 
able to think he had no children till this age of his life. 

And Nouh begat Shem, Ham, and Japhet.| Were ends 
the line of Adam, before the flood. For though these 
three were inatried, as appears vii. 13. before the flood 
eame; yet they cither had no children, or they did not 
live: for they carried none with them into the ark. 

It doth not follow that Shem was the eldest of these 
three, beeause he is here and every where clse in this 
book mentioned first: for I shall shew plainly, in its dne 
place, that Japhet was the eldest. (x. 21.) Scaliger, in- 
deed, would have this a settled rule, that, “‘ Hune ordinem 
filii in Scriptura habent, quem illis natura dedit.”—That 
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children are placed wn Scripture, according to the order 
which nature hath given them. But it is apparent from 
many instances, that the Scriptures hath regard to their 
dignity other ways, and not to the order of their birth: as 
Abraham is mentioned before Nahor and Haran, “ merito 
execHentia,’—with respeet to his excellence, (as St. Austin 
speaks,) to whieh God raised him, though he was not the 
eldest son of Terah. (Gen. xi. 28.) Thus, Jacob is men- 
tioned before Esau, (Mal. i. 1.) and Isaac before Ishmael, 
(i Chron. i. 28.) Thus, Shem’s eminence, in other respects, 
placed him before Japhet, to whom he was inferior in the 
order of nature: as appears even from their genealogy 
both in Gen. x. and 1 Chron. i. where Shem’s posterity are 
placed below those of both his other brothers. 
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Ver. 1. Wun men began to multiply.| 'To increase ex- 
eccding fast; for they were multiplied before, but not so 
as to fill the earth. Or the word men may be limited to 
the children of Cain, (see ver. 2.) who now began to be 
very numerous. 

And daughters were born to them.] In great numbers: 
for daughters, no doubt, they had before ; but now so many 
more daughters than sons, that they had not matches for 
all: no, though we should suppose they followed the steps 
of Lamech (chap. iv. yer. 19.), and took more wives than 
one. 

Ver. 2. The sous of God.| There are two famous inter- 
pretations of these words, (besides that of some of the 
ancicnts, who took them for angels.) Some understand 
by the sons of God, the great men, nobles, rulers, and 
judges, whether they were of the family of Seth or of Cain: 
and so, indeed, the word Elohim signifies in many places 
(Exod. xxi. 6. xxii. 28, &e.); and the ancient Greek version, 
which Philo and St. Austin used, perhaps meant no more, 
where these words are translated, oi dyyedo rot Oeot, the 
angels of God, his great ministers in this world; who, in 
aftertimes, were mistaken for angels in heaven. These 
great persons were taken with the beauty of the daughters 
of men, i.e. of the meaner sort, (for so sometimes men 
signifies, Psal. xlix. 2, &e.) and took, by foree and vio- 
lenee, as many as they pleased; being so potent, as to be 
able to do any thing with impunity. For they that should 
have given a good example, and punished vice, were the 
great promoters of it. 

But there are other aneient interpreters, and most of 
the later, who, by the sons of God, understand the poste- 
rity of Seth, who were the worshippcrs of the true God. 
(iv. ult.) : 

They saw the daughters of men.} Conversed with the 
daughters of Cain. So Tho. Aquinas himself interprets it, 
pars i. q. OL. art. 3. ad 6. ; 

That they were fair.) Being exccedingly taken with their 
beauty. 

And they took them wives.) Made matches with them, 
and perhaps took more than one a-piece. 

Of all that they chose.| Whomsoever they liked, (so the 
word choose is used in many places, Psal. xxv. 12, &e.) 
without regard to any thing else but their beauty. Some 
of the Hebrews by daughters understand virgins, which 
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they distinguish from asim, wives, or married women ; 
whom they also took and abused as they pleased. But 
there is no evidence of this. The plain sense is, that they 
who had hitherto kept themselves (unless it were some 
few, see ver. 15.) unmingled with the posterity of Cain, 
according to a solemn charge which their godly forefathers 
had given them, were now joined to them in marriage, and 
made ene people with them. Which was the greater 
crime, if we can give any credit to what an Arabic writer 
saith, (mentioned first by Mr. Selden, in his book De Diis 
ier cap. 8. Prolegom. et de Jure N. et G. lib. v. cap. 8. 

578.) that the children of Seth had sworn by the blood 
4 Abel, that they would never leave the mountainous 
country which they inhabited, to go down into the valley 
where the children of Cain lived. The same author (viz. 
Patricides, with Elmacinus, also,) says, that they were in- 
veigled to break this oath by the beauty of Naamah before- 
mentioned, (iv. 22.) and the music of her brother Jubal. 


For the Cainites spent their time in feasting, music, danc- 


ing, and sports: which allured the children of Scth to 
come down and marry with them. Whereby all manner 
of impurity, impiety, idolatry, rapine, and violence, filled 
the whole carth, and that with impunity, as Euscbius ob- 
serves, (lib. vii. Prepar. cap. 8.) This Moses here takes 
notice of, that he might give the reason why the whole pos- 
terity of Scth, even those who sprang from that holy man 
Enoch (except Noah and his family), were overflown with 
the deluge, as well as the race of Cain: because they had 
_ defiled themselves with their cursed affinity ; and thereby 
were corrupted with their wicked manners. 

Ver. 3. And the Lord said.] Resolved with himself. 

My Spirit.| Either speaking by his prophets, such as 
Enoch had been, and Noah was; or working inwardly in 
all men’s hearts. 

Shall not always strive with man.] Chide and reprove 
them, and thereby endeavour to bring them to repentance; 


hut proceed to punish them. There are several other in- 


terpretations, which may be scen in all commentators: 
which to me seem more forced than this. | 

For that he also is flesh.) For that besides his wicked 
actions, he is grown wholly fieshly in his inclinations and 
affections. He savours nothing but carnal things; and 
consequently is incurable. Or, as others expound it, even 
the best of them (the children of Seth) are become fleshily 
mien, 

Yet his days shall be a hundred and twenty years.) 
I will not destroy mankind presently; but have patience 
with them so long, that it may appear I would willingly 
have saved them. ' 

Ver. 4. There were giants in the earth.| Men of vast 
stature and strength, which tempted them to oppress others 
by violence: for so several of the ancients translate the 
Hebrew word nephilim by Biac, violent men, who carricd 
all before them by main foree: tyrants, who filled the 
world with rapines and murders, and all manner of wicked- 
ness, having society with the devil (as Eusebius under- 
stands it, lib. vii. Preepar. cap. 8.) in infernal arts, which 
ey introduced. Josephus calls them tfptorde cat ravri¢ 
Ureporrac Kadov, insolent contemners of all the laws of God 
and man. Which made Origen look upon them only as 
impious atheists: but, no doubt, the extraordinary bulk 
and strength of their body is also intended. 
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In those days.] 7. e.. Before the sons of God married 
with the danghters of men. For these giants were pro- 
duced by those who went down and mixed with the poste- © 
rity of Cain in the days of Jared; as both Elmacinus and 
Patricides understand it. 

And also after that, when the sons of God came in unto 
the daughters of men, and they bare children to them.| 
The word children is not in the Hebrew: and ‘it better 
aerees with what gocs before to translate it, “Even they 
bare giants unto them.” Besides those which were before, 
there was a new race of gigantic persons begot by the 
sons of God upon the daughters of men. 

The same became mighty men.| Of great power, as well 
as strength of body. | 

Which were of old.| This may refer either to what gocs 
before, or to that which follows. 

Men of renown.] Of great undertakings, and adventn- 
rous actions: which got them a great name in ancient time. 
But they were no less famous for their wickedness, than 
for their valorous aud great exploits; for by their means 
all mankind were overrun with impiety, as it follows in 
the next verse. 

Ver. 5. God saw the wickedness of man, that it was great, 
&ce.] All sorts of wickeduess in a high degree overspread 
the whole earth. | 

And that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart, 
&c.] And that there were no hopes of their amendment ; 
their very minds being so set upon wickedness, that they 
thought of nothing elso but how to satisfy their lusts. In 
the margin it is, “‘ their whole imagination,” ¢.e. all the 
designs and contrivances of all the men of that age, and 
this ‘continually, day and night, were only rapine, filthi- 
ness, and all manner of evil. 

Ver. 6. And God repented, &c.| God can neither pro- 
perly repent, nor be grieved : but such expressions signify 
he resolved to do, as men do; who, when they repent ot 
any thing, endeavour to undo it. And so it here fol- 
lows :— 

Ver. 7. The Lord said, I will destroy man whom I have 
created, &c.] Though they be my creatures, I am resolved 
to have no pity upon them, but to abolish them, and all 
things else upon the earth. For that sort of pinishment, 
which God intended, would in its own nature sweep all 
away. 

For it repenteth me that I have made them.) See yer. 6. 
This represents how highly God was -offended, that he 
would leave nothing of the old world remaining, but only 
to preserve the seed of a new one. 

Ver. 8. But Noah found grace, &c.] This single person 
God resolved to spare, because (as it follows) he conti- 
nued untainted in the midst of an universal contagion. 

Ver. 9. These are the generations of Noah.|] An account 
of his family. Or, as Paulus Fagius (who, upon xxxvii. 2. 
expounds the word we translate generations, to signify 
events), ‘‘ These are the things which befel Noah and his 
family.’ Which way soever we expound this, the next 
words are inserted by a alkene asa character of Noah, 
who was 

A just man.] Free from that violence which the rest 
committed. 

And perfect in his generations.| Not guilty of any of 
those other sins which every wlicre abounded. 
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And Noah walked with God.) Not only did well, but 
was addicted (as we speak) to it; continuing constant in 
the way of rightcousness. 

Ver. 10. And Noah begat three sons, &c.] Vid. chap. x. 
vor. 1. 

Ver. 11. The earth also was corrupted before God.| The 
Jewish doctors say, that by corruption is always under- 
stood either filthiness (or forbidden mixtures), or else idol- 
atry. Somo take the first to be here meant; and then the 
next words, “ filled with violence,” denote their perverting 
of justice, taking bribes, and oppressing men by open 
force. But others think it better by corruption to under- 
stand idolatry: and then this generation is accused of the 
two highest crimes that can be committed; the one of 
which is between man and his neighbour, and the other 
between man and God. The highest degree of the former 
is, when they that sit in judgment make unrighteous de- 
crees: which R. Solomon thinks is principally meant in 
these words, “‘ the earth was filled with violence.” See 
Mr. Selden, lib v. de Jure N. ct G. cap. 9. latter end. 
However we understand the words, they point at some 
special enormous sins, which are only co prehended in 
gencral words before. 

Ver. 12. God looked upon the earth, &c.] No fruits of 
God’s long-suffering appearing, he resolved to visit men 
for their wickedness ; which had rather increased, than 
been lessened, by his forbearing them one hundred and 
twenty years: which now, we must suppose, drew near to 
an end, (ver. 13.) The observation of some of the Hebrew 
doctors, perhaps, is too curious, which js this: that the 
name of Jehovah, which we translate Lord, is used ver. 3. 
where the first mention is made of this matter; for it be- 
tokens the clemency of the Divine Majesty, til] the one 
hundred and twenty years were out, and then Moses uses 
the word Elohim, which is a name of judgment ; the time 
of which was cone. 

For ail flesh (é. e. all men,) had corrupted his way upon 
earth.| Wholly departed from the rule of righteousness ; 
or had made their way of life abominable throughout the 
whole world. 

Ver. 13. The end of all flesh is come before me.] I am 
determined to make an end of (7.¢. to destroy,) all man- 
kind shortly. So it follows: ! 

I will destroy them with the earth.) i.e. With all the 
beasts and the fruits of the earth. Or, from the earth, as 
it is in the margin. 

Ver. 14. Make thee an ark.) This vessel was not in the 
form of onc of our ships, or boats: for it was not made 
sharp forward to cut the waves, but broad like a chest; 
and therefore had a flat bottom, with a cover or a roof. 
We do not find it had any rudder, heing steered by 
angels. ' 

Of gopher-wood.| There are various opinions about 
gopher, which some take for ceder, others for pine, &c.; 
but our learned Nic. Fuller, in his Miscellanics, hath ob- 
served, that it is nothing else but that which the Greeks 
call kurdptooc, the cypress-tree. For, taking away the ter- 
mination, cupar and gopher differ very little in their sound. 
Bochartus hath confirmed this, and shewn that no country 
abounds so much with this wood as that part of Assyria 
which was about Babylon: where Arrianus, says Alexander, 
built a navy of these trees, rovrwy yiip pdvoy ray dévépwr 
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evroplay eivar év rH xwWpg ray 'Acovpiwy, Kc. (lib. vii.) For there 
ts great plenty of these trees alone in the country of As-- 
syria; but of other fit for meking ships there is great 
scarcity. Strabo saith the same; (lib. xvi.) from whence 
Bochart thinks it probable, that Noah and his children 
lived in this country before the flood; for it is not likely 
that such a vast bulk as the ark was carried far from the 
place where it was made: and the mountains of Ararat, 
which he will have to be the Gordiaan mountains, are 
upon the borders of Assyria northward; which way the 
wind blew (if there were any) in all likelihood; the rain 
coming from the South Sea. (Lib. i. Phaleg. cap. 4.) 

Rooms shalt thou make.) Little cabins or cells; to sever 
the beasts from the birds; the clean beasts from the un- 
clean; and to preserve their several sorts of food. 

And shalt pitch it, &c.] So the Arabic translation ex- 
pressly, “ pitch it with pitch.” For the bitwmnen, which 
was plentiful thereabouts (which others think is here 
meant), was of the same nature, and served for the same 
use with pitch: being very glutinous and tenacious, to 
keep things close together. But not only the chinks were 
filled with it, but the whole body of the ark seems to have 
been all over daubed with it. 

Within.] 'To give awholesome scent, some think, among 
so many beasts. ' 

And without.| ‘To make the ark more glib and slippery, 
to swim in the water more easily. 

Ver. 15. And this ts the fushion, &c.] There are those 
who take these for geometrical cubits; every one of which 
contains six of the common. But there is no need of such: 
for, taking them for common cubits, containing-each only 
one foot and a half, it is demonstrable there might be room 
enough in the ark for all sorts of beasts and birds, with 
Noah’s family, and their necessary provision. (See ver. 

Ver. 16. A window shalt thou make to the ark.) To let 
in the light into the several apartments: for which, should 
we conceive, that one great window might be so contrived 
as to be sufficient; I do not see how that would ex- 
clude many little ones, here and there, for greater conve- 
nience. 

And in a cubit shalt thou finish it above.| That is, finish 
the ark; which had a cover, it is plain, from viii. 13. and 
was made shelving, that the rain might-slide off. 

And the door of the ark shalt thou set in the side thereof. | 
But on what side, or whereabouts on the side, is not cer- 
tain. It is probable on one of the long sides, and in the 
middle of it. Patricides calls it the eastern side. 

With lower, second, and third stories, &c.] That Ara- 
bian author, and Pirke Elieser (cap. 23.), place Noah and 
his family in the uppermost story; the birds in the middle ; 
and the beasts in the lowest. But they forgot to leave'u 
place tor their provision: and therefore they make a het- 
ter distribution, who think the beasts were bestowed in the 
Jower story, and that the third served for the birds, with 
Noah and his family: the second, between them both, be- 
ing left for the stores that were to be laid in of meat and 
drink for them all. The creeping things, some think, might 
well live in the space between the lower story and the 
bottom of the ark. 

Ver. 17. And behold I, even I, do bring a flood of waters, 
&c.] z.e. They shall unavoidably be all swept away ; for 
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‘I myself will bring a deluge upon them: not an ordinary 
flood, but one of which I will appear to be the author. AI] 
nations, it plainly appears, by such records as remain, 
had heard something of this flood. Lucian in his Dea 
Syria tells a long story of it, out of the archives of Hiera- 
polis, very like to this of Moses, only puts the name of 
Deucalion instead of Noah. Plutarch mentions the dove 
sent out of the ark: and so doth Abydenus, mentioned 
by Eusebius, (lib. ix. Praepar. Evang. cap. 12.) speak of 
birds in general, which being sent out, returned again to 
the ship, finding no place to rest in but there only. Jose- 
phus mentions a great many more, not only Berosus the 
Chaldean, but Hieronymus Egyptius, who wrote the an- 
cient Phoenician History, Mnaseas, Nicholaus Damas- 
cenus, with many others. St. Cyril also (lib. i.) against 
Julian, quotes a passage out of Alexander Polyhistor, 
wherein is part of the story; only he calls Noah by the 
name of Xisuthros (as Abydenus calls him Seisithrus), in 
the dialect of the Assyrians, as some conjecture. And now 
it appears that the Americans have had a tradition of it 
(as credible authors, Acosta, Herrera, and others, inform 
us), which saith, ‘“‘ The whole race of mankind was de- 
stroyed by the deluge, except some few that escaped.” 
They are the words of Augustin Corata, concerning the 
Peruvian tradition. And Lupus Gomara saith the same 
from those of Mexico. And, if we can believe Mart. Mar- 
tinius’s History of China, there is the like among the people 
of that country. 

Ver. 18. And with thee I will establish my covenant. | 
I will make good the promise I have made thee, to pre- 
serve thee and all that are with thee in the ark. For so the 
word covenant is sometimes used: and it is reasonable 
to think God made him such a promise; which is plainly 
enough implied in ver. 8. Or, otherwise, we must under- 
stand this of the covenant about the promised seed, (iii. 
15.) which, he saith, he will stablish with him ; and conse- 
quently preserve him from perishing. 

Thou, thy sons, and thy sons’ wives with thee. This pas- 
sage shews the ark was not a hundred years in build- 
ing, as some have imagined: for none of these sons were 
born a hundred years before the flood: and we must al- 
low some years for their growth, till they were fit to take 
wives. Compare v. 32. with vii.6. And, if we observe 
how Shem, though he had a wife before the flood, yet had 
no children, (for Arphaxad, his first child, was not born till 
two years after the flood, xi.10.) it will incline us to think, 
that Noah received the command for building the ark not 
long before the flood came. 

Ver. 19. Two of every sort.Ji.e. Of unclean beasts, as 
it is explained, vii. 2. 

They shall be male and female.} To preserve the species. 
Lucian, in his book of the Syrian Goddess, where he de- 
scribes the flood, saith, all creatures went into the ark, 
fic Gevyea, by pairs. , . 

Ver. 20. Of fowls after their kind, &e.] In such numbers 
as 1s directed afterward, (vii. 8.) Which seems to some to 
be so very great, there being many sorts of living crea- 
tures, that they could not possibly be crowded into the 
ark; together with food sufficient for them. But such 
persons never distinctly considered such things as these: 
First, That all those which could live in the water are ex- 
cepted: and so can scyeral creatures besides fishes. Se- 
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condly, That of the species of beasts, including also ser- 
pents, there are not certainly known and described above 
a hundred and fifty (as Mr. Ray hath observed), and the 
number of birds about five hundred. Thirdly, 'That there 
are but a few species of very vast creatures; such as ele- 
phants, horses, xe. And, fourthly, That birds generally 
are of so small a bulk that they take up but a little room. 
And, fifthly, That, if we suppose creeping insects ought 
to be included, they take up less, though very numerous. 
And,. lastly, That less provision would serve them all, 
when they were shut up close, and did not spend them- 
selves by motion; and besides, were in a continual con- 
fused agitation, which palled their appetites. From all 
which, and many more considerations, it is easy to demon- 
strate, there was more than room enough for all sorts of 
creatures that God commanded to be brought into the 
ark; and for their food, during the time they stayed in it. 

Two of every sort shall come unto thee, &c.} In the fore- 
going verse he had said, ‘* Two of every sort shalt thou 
bring into the ark.” Which he might think impossible; for 
by. what means should he get them altogether? Therefore 
here it is explained in these words, “‘ they shall come unto 
thee ;” by the care of God, -who made them and moved 
them to it. KR. Eliezer (chap. 23. of his Pirke) is com- 
monly censured for saying, ‘‘ The angels that govern every 
species of creatures brought them thither.” But (setting 
aside the opinion of angels peculiarly presiding over every 
kind of creature), I see no incongruity in affirming that 
God, by the ministry of his angels, brought them to the 
ark: but it is rather. agreeable to the Holy Scriptures, 
which represent the Divine Majesty as employing their 
service in all affairs here below. 

Ver. 21., Take unto thee of all food that is eaten, &c.] 
Either by man or beast: food suitable to every creature. 
Among which, though there be many that. feed on flesh; 
yet other food, as several] histories testify, will go down 
with them, when they are accustomed to it. See Philos- 
tratus, lib. v. cap. 15. Tzetzes Chil, v. Hist. 9. Sulpit. 
Severus, De Monacho Thebaid. Dial. i. cap. 7.: 

Ver. 22. Thus did Noah, according to all that God com- 
manded him, &c.| i.e. He made the ark of such dimen- 
sions, and laid up provisions for aJl creatures, as he was 
directed. ‘This he did when the hundred and twenty years 
drew towards anend. See ver. 18, 
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Ver. 1. Comer thou and all thy house into the ark.] When 
the time of God’s patience was expired, he required him 
to enter into the ark which he had prepared; and unto 
which all sorts of creatures were gathered. 

For I have seen thee, &c.] I have observed thee sin- 
cerely obedient, when all the rest of the world were im- 
pious. 

Ver. 2. Of every clean beast, &c.] The distinction of 
beasts, clean and unclean, being made by the law of Moses, 
hath given some a colour to say he wrote this book after 
they came out of Egypt and received the law: which made 
him speak in that style. But it may be answered to this, 
that though, with respect to men’s food, the distinction of 
clean and unclean creatures was'not before the law; yet 
some were accounted fit for sacrifice, and others not fit 
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from the beginning. And then clean beasts, in this place, 

are such as are not rapacious; which were not to be of- 
fered unto God. In short, the rite of sacrificing being 
before the flood, this Millineude of beasts was also hitore 
it. The only question is, How men came to make this dif- 
ference ? Some imagined, that they considered the nature 
of beasts, and by common reason determined that ravenous 
creatures were unfit for sacrifice: but it is more likely 
that they had directions from God for this, as they had for 
sacrificing. Which though they he not recorded, yet, I 
think, are rather to be supposed, than imagine men were 
left in such matters to their own diseretion. Abarbinel, 

indeed, here says, that ‘‘ Noah ouf of his profound wis- 
dom discerned clean from unclean :” and ifhe had stopped 
here, and not added, that ‘‘ he discerned the difler- 
ence from their natures,” he had said the truth. For he 
being a prophet, may be thought to have had instructions 
from above about such matters; though others, who first 
were taught to sacrifice, had them before him. 

By sevens.| Seven couple, it is most probable, that they 
might have suflicientfor sacrifice when they came out of the 
ark; and, if need were, for food, if other provision did not 
hold out: at least for food, after the flood, when God en- 
larged their former grant, ix. 3. 

Ver. 4. For yet seven days, &c.] So much time he rave 
him for the disposing himself, and all things else in the ark. 

Ver. 5. And Noah did according unto all that the Lord 
commanded him.| Hehad said the same bcfore,(vi. 22.) with 
respect to the preparation of the ark and provision of 
food: and now repeats here again, with respect to his 
entering into it himself, with all other creatures. For so 
it followa: ver. 7, 8, &e. 

Ver. 6. Noah was six hundred years old, se.) Current, 
as we speak, not complete, as appears by comparing this 
with ix. 28, 29. where he is said to have lived three hun- 
dred and fifty years after the flood, and in all nine hundred 
and fifty ; whereas it should have been nine hundred fifty- 
one, it he had been full six hundred years old when the 
flood began. 

Ver. 10. ‘And it came to pass after seven days, &c.| As 
he had said, ver. 4. 

Ver. 11. In the second month.] Of the year, not of the 
six hundredth year of Noah’s life: z. e. in October; for 
anciently the year began in September: which was changed, 
among the Israelites, in memory of their coming out ot 
Egypt, into March, Exod. xii. 2. 

The seventeenth day of the month.| Which was the be- 
ginning of our November. 

All the fountains of the great deep were broken up, &c.] 
IIere are two causes assigned of the deluge: first, The 
breaking up the fountains of the great deep: and, secondly, 
The opening of the windows of heaven. By the great deep 
is meant, those waters that are contained in vast quantities 
within the bowels of the earth. , Which, being. pressed up- 
ward, by the falling down of the earth, or some other cause 
unknown to us, gushed out violently at several parts of the 
earth, where they cither found or made a vent. For that is 
meant by breaking up the fountains of the great deep: the 


great holes, or rather gaps, that were made in the earth; at. 


which those subterraneous waters burst out. This, joined 
with the continual rains for forty days together, might well 
make sucha flood as is here described. Vor the rain came 
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down, not in ordinary showers, but in floods ; which Moses 
calls opening the windows or flood-gates of heaven: and 
the LAX. translate cataracts. Which they can best under- 
stand who have scen those fallings of waters in the Indies, 
called spouts: where clouds do not break into drops, but 
fall, with a terrible violence, in a torrent. In short, it is 
evident from this history, that the waters did once cover 
the earth (we know not how deep), so that nothing of the 


earth could be scen, till God separated them, and raised 


some into clouds, and made the rest fall into channels, 
which were made Ag: them, and commanded dry land to 
appear. (Gen. 1. 2. 7. 10.) Therefore, it is no wonder if 
these waters were Bese up again, by some means or 
Other, to cover the carth as before: especially when the 
waters above the firmament, came down to join with those 
below, as they did at the beginning. 

This some wise heathen looked upon as a possible 
thing. For Seneca, treating of that fatal day (as he calls 
it, lib. iit. Nat. Quest. cap. 27.) when the deluge shall 
come (for he fancied it still future), questions how tf may 
come to pass. Whether by the force of the ocean over- 
flowing the earth; or by perpetual rains without intermis- 
sion; or by the swelling of rivers, and the opening of 
new fountains; or, there shall not be one cause alone of 
so great a mischief; but all these things”concur, uno ag- 
mine ad exitium humani generis, in one troop to the desirne- 
tion of mankind. Which last resolution, he thinks, is 
the truth, both there and inthe last chapter of that book, 
where he hath these remarkable words: “‘ Where hath not 
nature disposed moisture, to attack us, on all sides, when 
it pleases?” Inunanes sunt in abdito lacus, &c. “ There 
are huge lakes which we do not see; much of the sea that 
lies hidden: many rivers that slide in secret. So that 
there may be causes of a deluge on all sides, when some 
waters flow in under the earth; others flow round about 
it, which being long pent up overwhelin it; and rivers join 
with rivers, pools with pools, &c. And as our bodies some- 
times dissolve into sweat, so the earth shall melt, and, 


_ without the help of other canses, shall find in itself what 


will drown it, &c. There being on a sudden, every where, 
openly and seeretly, from above and from beneath, an. 
eruption of waters.” Which words are written as if they 
had becn directed to make a commentary upon Moses. 

Ver.12. And the rain was upon the earth forty days, &c.] 
It continued raining so long without any intermission. 

Ver. 13. Jn the self-same day, &c.] In that very day, 
when the rain began, did Noah and his family, &c. finish 
their going into the ark. Which could not be done ina 
day or two; but required a good deal of time: and now 
he had completed it; the very last creature being there 
bestowed. For, it is likely, he put in all other things 
first; and then went in himself, with his wife, and children, 
and their wives: who were no sooner entered, but the 
waters brake in upon the earth from beneath; and came 
down pouring from above. 

Ver. 16. The Lord shut himin.] Or, shut the door after 
him: closed it so fast, that the waters could not enter, 
though it was not pitched, as the rest of the ark. Hlow 
this was done, we nced not inquire. It is likely by an 
angelical power; which, I supposed before, conducted the 
several creatures into the ark. 

Ver.17. And the flood was forty days upon the earth, &c.| 
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After forty days’ rain the waters were so high that they 
bare up the ark, so that it did not touch the earth. 

Ver. 18. And the waters prevailed.| By move rain, which 
fell after the forty days, the inundation grew strong and 
mighty (as the Hebrew word signifies); so strong, that the 
waters bore down houses and trees, as some expound it. 

And were increased greatly.] He said before, (ver. 17.) 
they were increased, but now, that they were greatly in- 
creased. Which must be by more rain still falling on the 
earth; though not in such uninterrupted showers, as during 
the forty days. 

’ And the ark went upon the face of the waters.] Moved, 
from place to place, as the waves drove it. — 

Ver.19. And the waters prevailed exceedingly upon the 
earth.| This is a higher expression than before; signify- 
ing their rising still to a greater pitch by continued rains. 

And all the high hills, that were under the whole heaven, 
were covered.) ‘There were those anciently, and they have 
their successors now, who imagined the flood was not 
universal, ad’ éy § of rére GvOpwrot gxovy, but only there 
where men then dwelt ; as the author of the Questions, Ad 
Orthodoxos, tells'us, Q.34. But they are confuted by 
these words, and by other passages, which say all flesh 
died. For the trnthis, the world was then fully peopled 
as itis now; and not only inhabited in some parts of it; as 
may be easily demonstrated, if men would but consider, 
that, in the space of one thousand six hundred fifty-six 
years, when men lived so long as they then did, their 
increase could not but be six times more than hath been in 
the space of five thousand years, since men’s lives are 
shortencd as we now see them. ‘Therefore it is a strange 
weakness to fancy, that only Palestine, Syria, or Mesopo- 
tamia, or some such country, was drowned by the flood; 
no more of the earth being then inhabited: for those coun- 
trics could not have held the forticth part of the inhabit- 
ants, which were produced between the creation and the 
flood; no, all the earth was not more than sufficient to 
contain them; as many have clearly proved. 

Plato says, there were in his days, [aati Adyor, ancient 
traditions, which affirmed there had been sundry destruc- 
tions of mankind by floods, as well as other ways: in 
which, (ocxd zt roy avlpotwy AEizecslat yévoc, a small parcel 
of mankind were left. And particularly he saith concern- 
ing floods, that they werc so great, that only opixpa Jwoxupa, 
sume very littie sparks of mankind were saved, and those 
upon the tops of mountains: 
Beasts, that ordua raira, very few of them werc lett. to 
support the life of mankind. (ib. iii. De Legib. p. 677. 
Edit. Seran.) But this appears to have been an imperfect 
tradition; the higher mountains having been covered with 
the waters, as well as the low countries, and that all the 
eurth over: which need. not scem strange, if we consider 
what was said before upon ver. 11. And withal observe, 
that the diameter of the carth being seven thousand miles, 
and consequently, from the superficies to the centre, no 
less than three thousand five hundred miles, it is not inere- 
dible, (as Sir W. Raleigh discourses, lib.i. cap.7. §. 6.) 
that there was water enough in the great deep, which, being 
forced up trom thence, might overflow the loftiest moun- 
tains: especially, when water came pouring down, also, 
from above so fast, that no words can express it. For 
thére is no mountain, above thirty miles high, upright; 
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and the like he saith of' 
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which thirty miles being found in the depths of the earth, 
one hundred and sixteen times; why should we think it 
incredible that the waters in the earth (three thousand five 
hundred miles deep) might be well able to cover the space 
of thirty miles in height? It would help men’s unbelief, if 
they would likewise consider the vast inundations which 
are made yearly in Egypt, only from the rains that fall in 
Ethiopia: and thé like overflowings yearly, in America, of 
the great river Oronooko; whereby many islands and 
plains, at other times inhabited, are laid twenty foot under 
water, between May and September. 

. Ver. 20. Fifteen cubits upwards did the waters prevail, 
&c.] Moses doth not here plainly say that the waters pre- 
vailed fifteen cubits above the highest mountains; though 
I do not see but there might be water enough heaped up, 
by the forementioned means, to cover them:so high; and 
the whole verse be thus interpreted, ‘‘ The waters prevailed 
fifteen cubits upwards, after the mountains were’ covered.” 
Otherwise, by the high Inlls in the verse before, we must 
understand only such single hills as are in several coun- 
tries; and by mountains in this verse, those long ridges of 
hills (such as Caucasus and Taurus, &c.) which stretch 
themselves many eral of miles throngh a great part 
of the earth. See viii. 

Ver. 24. And the haters previiled upon the earth a hun- 
dred and fifty days.| 'These words seem to me to import, 
that whatsoever short intermissions there might be, yet the 
rain continued a hundred and fifty days. Otherwise, it 
is hard to explain how the waters increased more and 
more, as it is said ver. 17, 18, 19. Besides, had the rain 
ended, as we commonly suppose, at forty days’ end, the 
waters conld not have prevailed a hundred and fifty days, 
but would have sunk much hefore that time; by reason of 
the declivity of the earth. And yet they were so far from 
falling, that (as Mr. Ray hath observed, in his pious and 
learned discourse of the Dissolution of the World), the 
tops of mountains were not seen till the beginning of the 
fenth month; that is, till two hundred and seventy days 


were passed. 
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Ver. 1. Awnp God remembered Noah, &c.] Took com- 
passion upon him, and heard his prayers, which we may 
well suppose he made for himself and for all creatures 
that were with him. Thus the word vemember is used, 
xix. 29. xxx. 22. The Hebrew doctors here again took 
notice of the word Elohim, (sce vi. 12.) which is the name 
for judges; and observe, that even God’s justice was 
turned to mercy. Justice itself was satisfied, as Sol. 
Jarchi expresses It. 

And God made a wind to pass over the earth, &c.] Some 
gather from hence, that, during the fall of the rain, there 
was no storm or violent wind at all; but the rain fel] down- 
right. And consequently, the ark was not driven far from 
the place where it was built: it having no masts, or sails, 
but moving as a hulk or body of a ship, without a rudder, 
upon acalm sea. Philo, indeed, (in his book. De Abra- 
hamo) gives a quite different description of the deluge; 
representing the incessant showers to have been accom- 
panied with dreadful thunder aud lightning, storms and 
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tempests. But there is not a word in this story to coun- 
tenance it. 

This wind, it is very probable, was the north wind, which 
is very drying, and drives away rain, (Prov. xxv. 23.) 
which came, perhaps, out of the south, as I said upon 
iv.14. Thus Ovid represents it in the flood of Deucalion, 
where he saith Jupiter, 


‘“‘ Nubila disjecit, nimbisque Aquilone remotis,” &c. 


And the waters assuaged.| This drying wind, and the 
sun, which now began to shine with great power, made the 
waters fall. For, if the second month, when the flood 
began, was part of our October and November; then the 
flood abated (after a hundred and fifty days) in the be- 
ginning of May, when the summer came on apace. 

Ver.2. The fountains also of the deep.] ‘There was no 
farther eruption, or boiling up of the water, out of the 
bowels of the earth. 

And the rain from heaven was restrained.| So that the 
rains ceased at the end of a hundred and fifty days. 

Ver. 3. And the waters returned from off the earth conti- 


nually, &e.] The waters, rolling to and fro by the wind,. 


fell by little and little: and, after the end of the hundred 
aud fifty days, began to decrease. So the Vulgar Latin 
well translates the latter end of this verse, were abated ; ee 
t.e. began sensibly to decrease. 

Ver.4. And the ark rested in the seventh month, &c.] oF 
the year, not of the flood. 

Upon the mountains of Ararat.| i.e. Upon one of the 
mountains, as xix. 29: “ God overthrew the cities in which 
Lot dwelt;” t.e. in one of which he dwelt. Judg. xii. 7. 
*¢ Jephthah was buried in the cities of Gilead ;” 7. e. in one 
of the cities. For there was no one mountain called by 
this name of Ararat: but it belonged to a long ridge of 
mountains, like the Alps or Pyrenean, which are names 
appertaining not to one but to all. And Sir W. Raleigh, 
I think, truly judges that all the long ridges of mountains, 
which run through Armenia, Mesopotamia, Assyria, Me- 
dia, Susiana, &c. i.e. from Cilicia to Paraponisus, are 
called by Moses Ararat, as by Pliny they are called 
Taurus. And that author thinks the ark settled in soine 
of the eastern parts of Taurus, because Noah planted 
himself in the east after the flood (and itis likely did not 
travel far from the place where the ark rested), as appears, 
he thinks, from Gen. xi. 2. where we read his posterity, 
when they began to spread, went westward, and built 
Babel. The common opinion is, that the ark rested in 
some of the mountains of Armenia, as the Vulgar Latin 
translates the word Ararat; i.e. saith St. Jerome, upon 
the highest part of Taurus. But Epiphanius (who was 
before him) saith, upon the Gordizean mountains; and so 
Jonathan, and Onkclos, and the Nubiensian geographer, 
ond many others mentioned by Bochartus: who is of this 
opinion, as having the most authority. Many of which 
say, that some relics of the ark were remaining upon these 
mountains: which (as Theodoret observes upon Isa. xiv. 13.) 
were accounted the highest in the whole world. Vid. Pha- 
Jee. lib. ii. cap. 3. and lib. iv. cap. 38. 

There were such remainders of this history among the 
ancient Scythians, that, in their dispute with the Egyptians 
about their MS they argue it partly from hence ; that 
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if the earth had ever been drowned, their country must 
needs be first inhabited again, because it was first cleared 
from the water; being the highes¥/of all other countries in 
the world. 

Thus their argument runs in Justin, lib. ii. cap. 1. where 
he hath given us a brief relation of it (if we had Trogus, 
whom he epitomizes, itis likely we should have understood 
their tradition more perfectly), in this manner: “If all 
countries were anciently drowned in the deep, profecto 
editissimam quamque partem, we must needs grant the 
highest parts of the earth were first uncovered of the 
waters that ran down from them: and the sooner any part 
was dry, the sooner were animals there generated. Now 
Scythia is so much raised above all other countries, that 
all the rivers which rise there run down into the Meeotis, 
and so into the Pontic and Egyptian sea,” &c. 

Ver. 5. And the waters decreased continually until the 
tenth month.] For the summer’s heat must needs very much 
dry them up when there was no rain. 

In the tenth month were the tops of the mountains seen.} 
This shews the mountain on which the ark rested was the 
highest, at least in those Bes vi it settled there 
above two months before the tops WT other mountains 
were seen. And, “perhaps, the ark, by its weight, might 


settle there, _ while the top of that mou: in was covered 


with water: which, it is possible, might not appear much 
before the rest. 

Ver. 6. At the end of forty dar ys.] Forty days after the 
tops of the mountains appeared ; ; 1.e. on the eleventh day 
of the eleventh month, which was about ‘ ‘end of our 
July. 

Ver. 7. He sent forth a raven.) For ame end, no 
doubt, that the ve was sent forth; to ihe discovery 
whether the earth were dry 7 for, if it were, the smell of 
the dead carcasses, he knew, would allure it to fly far 
from the ark: which it did not, but only hovered about it, 
as it follows in the next words...” 

Went forth to and fro.) In the Hebrew more plainly, 
*‘ soing forth andreturming.” That is, it et went from 
the ark, and as often returned to it. or after 1 _ 
flirhts, finding nothing but water, it hoot itself 1 
the ark: either entering into it, or sitting upon it; til + 
last the waters being dried up, it returned no more; that is, 
fifty days after its first going forth, (ver. 13.) All which 
time it spent in going out and coming back. Bochart, 
indeed, approves of the Greek version; which makes the 
raven “not to have returned:” for which he gives some 
specious reasons, (lib. ii. cap. 12. p. 2. Hierozoic.) and 
hath such of the Hebrews to countenance him as R. Eli- 
ezer, who saith (Pirke, cap. 23.) that “ the raven found a 
carcass of & Man upon a mountain, and so would return : 
no niore.’ 

But the next words (which in the Greek and Hoban are 
both alike) confute this translation. 

Until the waters were dried up from the earth.| Which 
make this plain and easy sense, in connexion with the 
foregoing (as they run in the Hebrew), that while the earth 
continued covered with water, the raven often flew from 
the ark, but, finding no convenient place to rest in, returned 
thither again, till tho ground was dry. Whereas, accord- 
ing to the Greek, we must suppose the raven to have re- 






turned to the ark, when the waters were dried up from the | 
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ground: whichis very absurd. For, if it had sometime 
sat upon a carcass floating in the waters before they were 
dried up, or upon the top of some mountain which already 
appeared, what should make it return when all the waters 
were gone every where, and not rather while they remained 
upon the ground ? 

Ver. 8. “Also he sent forth a dove.| As a preper creature 
to make further discoveries: being of a strong flight, lov- 
ing to feed upon the ground, and pick up seeds; and con- 
stantly returning to its rest from the remotest places. 
These two birds (the raven and the dove) some imagine 
were sent forth upon one and the same day, or but a day 
between; as Béchartus conjectures. But this doth not 
agree with ver. 10. where it is said, “‘ Noah stayed yet 
other seven days,” and then sent out the dove again: 
which relates to seven days preceding ; which seem to have 
passed between the sending out of the raven and of the 
dove. 

Ver.9. The dove found no rest, &e.] For though the 
tops of the mountains appeared, yet they continued muddy, 
as some conceive; or, they were so far off, that the dove 
could not easily reach them... 

Ver. 10. And he Stayed yet other seven days. ; It appears 
by this, that on the seventh day Noah expected a blessing, 
rather than on another day: it being the day devoted fom 
the beginning to religious services. Which he having, it 
is likely, performed, thereupon sent out the dove upon 
this day, as he had done before, with hope of good tidings. 

Ver. 11. And, lo, in her mouth was an olive leaf (or 
branch the word signifies) plucked off.| Bochart thinks the 
dove brought this out of Assyria, which abeunds with 
olive trees, and lay south of Ararat; the wind then blow- 
ing towards that country from the north. (See Hierozoic, 
lib. 1. cap. 6. p. 2.) where he shews, out of many authors, 
that not only olive trees, but some other also, will live and 
be green under water. All the difficulty is, how the dove 
could break off a branch (as the Vulgar translates it) from 
the tree. But it is easily solved} af'we-allow, as I have 
said before, that now it was summer time; which breught 
new shoots out of the trees that were easily cropped. 

So he knew the waters were abated.) The tops of moun- 
tains were seen before, (ver. 5.) but now he understood the 
waters had left the lower grounds. Yet not so left them 
that the deve would stay ; the earth, it is likely, remaining 
very chill. 

Ver. 12. And he stayed yet other seven days.] Sec ver.10. 
The observation there being confirmed by what is repeated 
here. 

Returned not again to him any more.) There wanting 
neither food, nor a nest wherein to repose itself. By which 
Noah understood the earth was not only dry, and fit to be 
inhabited; but that it was not quite spoiled by the flood, 
but would afford food for all creatures. 

Ver. 13. Noah removed the covering of the ark.} Some 
of the boards on the top. For he could see further by 
looking out there, than if he looked out at the door, or the 
window, which gave him a prospect but one way. 

The face of the ground was dry.| Quite freed from 
water, but yet so soft and muddy that it was not fit to be 
inhabited: as appears by his staying stil] almost two 
months more before he thought fit to go out. So the fol- 
lowing verse tells us. 


verse with vii. 13. make this collection: 
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Ver. 14. In the second month, &c.] If their months were 
such as ours, twelve of which make three hundred sixty- 
five days, then Noah stayed in the ark a whole year and 
ten days, as appears by comparing this verse with vii. 11: 
But if they were lunar months, which is most probable, 
then he was in the ark just one of our years: going out on 
the three hundred and sixty-fifth day after his entrance 


- into it. 


Was the earth dried. ] Perfectly dried, so that no mois- 
ture remained; and grass, it is likely, was sprung up for 
the cattle. 

It need not seem a wonder, that Moses gives so pauectael 
and particular an account of this whole matter, and of all 
that follows; fer he lived within eight hundred years of 
the flood: and therefore might very well know what had 
been dene within that period, and easily tell how the world 
was peopled by the posterity of Noah. Which could not 
but be fresh in memory, when men lived se long; that not 
much above three generations had passed from the flood 
to Moses. For Shem, who saw the flood, was contempo- 
rary with Abraham; as he was with Jacob; whose great- 
grandchild was the foahes of Moses. 

Ver. 16. Go forth out of the ark.] Though he saw the 
earth was fit to be inhabited; yet he waited for God’s 
order to go out of the ark, as “he had it for his entering 
into it. 

Thou and thy wife, &c.] I do not think the observation 
of some of the Jews is absurd; who, by comparing this 
that while they 
were in the ark, the men did not cehabit with their wives; 
it being a time of great affliction: and therefore they kept 
asunder in separate apartinents. So R. Eliezer in his 
Pirke, cap. 23. where R. Levitus thus gathers it: When 
they went into the ark, it is said, (vii. 13.) “ Noah and 
his, sons entered,” and then ‘“‘ Neah’s wife, and his sons’ 
wives:” Behold, saith he, here the men are put together, 
and the women together: But when they come out, it is 
here said, ‘‘ Go forth, thou and thy wife, and thy sons, 
and thy sons’ wives, with thee;” lo, here they are coupled 
together, as before they were separated. And so we find 
them again, (ver.18.) where it is said, ‘ Noah went forth, 
and his wife,” &c. 

Ver. 17. Bring forth every living creature, &c. that they 
may breed, &c.| One would think, by this, that no crea- 
ture bred in the ark, no more than men: but now are sent 
forth to breed and multiply in the earth. 

Ver. 20. And Noah built an altar to the Lord.] We 
never read of any built before this time: though we may 
reasonably conclude there was an altar upon which Cain 
and Abel offered; in the place appointed for Divine 
worship. 

Offered burnt-offerings. | He restores the ancient rite of 
Divine service ; which his sons and tbeir posterity followed. 
Some think cheae burnt-offerings had something in them 
of the nature -of a propitiatory sacrifice, as well as eu- 
charistical, which they certainly were, for their dcliver- 
ance frem the flood. ‘Their reason is taken from what 
follows. 

Ver. 21. The Lord smelled a sweet savour.] Thatis, as 
Munster understands it, he ceased from his anger and was 
appeased. So the Syriac also, and Josephus. (Lib. i, An- 
tig. cap. 4.) But it may signify no more, but that his 
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thankfulness was as gratcful to God as sweet odours are 
to us. 

And the Lord said in jus heart.) Ho determined, or re- 
solved in himself. The Vulgar understands this, as if the 
Lord spake comfortably to Noah, (which in the Hebrew 
phrase is, “‘ speaking to one’s heart’) and said, 

Twill not again curse the ground any more.) i.e. After 
this manner, with a deluge. 

For the imagination of inan’s heart is evil from his youth.] 
Such a proclivity there is in men to evil, that if I should 
scourge them thus, as often as they deserve, there would 
be no end of deluges. But the words may have a quite dif- 
ferent sense, being connected with what went before in this 
manner; ‘‘ I will not curse the ground any more for man’s 
sake, though he be so very evilly disposed,” &e. 

Those words, “ from his youth,” signify a long radicated 
corruption, as appears from many places; Isa. xlvii. 12. 15. 
Jerem. iil. 25. Eaek. xxiii. 8, &c. Sol Jarehi extends it so 
far as to signify, “from his mother’s womb.” 

Ver. 22. While the earth remaineth.| While men shall 
inhabit the earth. 

Seed time and harvest, &c.] There shall not be such a 
year as this last has been: in which there was neither sow- 
ing hor reaping, nor any distinctions of scasons, till the 
rain was done. 

Day and night, shall not cease.] One would think, by this 
expression, that the day did not muebh differ from night, 
while the heavens were covered with thick clouds, which 
fell in dismal floods of rain. 
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Ver. 1. Anp God blessed Noah and his sons, &e.] The 
Divine Majesty appeared now to Noah and his sons; to 
assure them of his favour and protection, and to renew the 
blessing bestowed upon Adam (as after a new creation), 
saying, ‘‘ Increase and multiply.” 

Ver. 2. The fear of you, &c.] He seems also to confirm 
io them the dominion which God gave to Adam, at first, 
over all creatures, (i. 26.) 

Ver. 3. Every moving thing that liveth shall be meat for 
you, &e.] Here the first grant made to mankind concerning 
food is enlarged, as St. Basil observes, * xpwrn vopoSecia 
Tay KaprTa@y arddavowy cuvexwpnoe. The first legislation eranted 
to them the use of fruits; but now of all living creatures; 
which they are as freely permitted to eat of, as tormerly of 
all the fruits of the garden. For God seeing men to be 
agecetc, contumacious, as Greg. Nyss. expresses it, tom. i. 
p. 157, éxi ravrwv chy drodavow ovveydpnce, he conceded to 
them the enjoyments of all things. This is the general sense 
of the Jews, and of the Christian fathers, and of the first 
reformers of religion. They that would have this only a 
renewal of such an old charter, are of later standing; and 
can shew us no charter, but are led by some reasonings of 
their own, not by the Scriptures: unless we will admit such 
a criticism upon Gen. i. 80. as seems to me very forced. 
And they would have this also understood only of clean 
creatures: but I do not find any ground for the distinction 
of clean and unclean creatures with respect to food, but 
only to sacrifice, as was said before. 

The reason why God now granted the liberty to eat flesh, 
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Abarbinel thinks, was beeause otherwise there would not 
the fruits of 
the earth, which before were abunfant, being all destroyed ; 
so that for the present there was not sufficient for their suste- 
nance. Others think the reason of it was, because the fruits 
of the earth were not now so nutritive as they had been, 
before the salt water of the sea very much spoiled the soil. 

Ver. 4. But flesh with the life thereof, &c.] Here is one 
exception to the foregoing large grant, that the blood of 
heasts should not be eaten: just as, at the first, one fruit in 
the midst of the garden was exeepted, when all the rest 
were allowed. The Hebrew doetors generally understand 
this to be a prohibition to cut off any limb of a living 
creature, and to eat it while the life, that is, the blood, was 
in it: Dum adhuc vivit, et palpitat, seu tremit, as a modern 
interpreter truly represents their sense: which is followed 
by many Christians. See Mereer, Musculus, especially Mr. 
Selden, lib. vii. cap. 1. de Jure N. et G.: who thinks, as 
Maimonides doth, that there were some people in the old 
world so fieree and harbarous, that they: eat raw flesh, while 
it was yet warm from the beast out of whose body it was 
cut: and he makes this to have been a part of their idol- 
atrous worship. (See More Nevochim, par. iii. cap. 48.) 
But, supposing this to be true, there were so few of these 
people, we may well think (for he himself saith, it was the 
custom of the gentile kings to do thus), that there needed 
not to have been a precept given to all mankind to avoid 
that, unto which human nature is of itself averse. 

St. Chrysostom there expounds this, of not eating “things 
strangled :” and L. de Dieu, of not eating ‘‘ that which died 
of itself:” for nephesh in Scripture signifies, sometimes, a 
dead carcass. But it is manifest it was not lawful for. all 
people to eat such things; for God himself orders the 
Israclites to give that which died of itself to a stranger, 
or to sell it to an alien. (Deut. xiv. 21.) And therefore the 
simplest sense seems to be, that they should not eat the 
blood of any creature: which was a positive precept, like 
that of not eating of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 
And the reason of it, perhaps, was, that God, intending in 
aitertimes to reserve the blood for the expiation of sin, 
required this early abstinence from it, that they might be 
the better prepared to submit to that law, and understand 
the reason of it: which.was, that it was the life of the beast 
which God accepted instead of thet life, when they had 
forfcited it by their sins. 

And there is another plain reason given of this prohi- 
bition immediately after it; that they. might be the more 
fearful of shedding the blood one of another, when it was 
not lawful so muel as to taste the blood of a beast. 

Ver. 5, And surely.] Or rather for surely, as the LXX. 
the Vulgar Latin, and a great number of learned men ex- 
pound the particle vax as a causal, not as a copulative, in 
this place. So that the sense is this: "Therefore I command 
you to abstain from the blood of living creatures, that you 
muy be the farther off from shedding the blood of men: for 
that is so precious in my account, that I will take care he 
be severely punished, by whom it is shed; yea, the very 
beast shall die that kills aman. So it follows: 

At the hand of every beast will I require it.) Not as if 
beasts were to blame if they killed a man (for they are 
capable neither of vice nor virtue); but this was ordained 
with respeet to men, for whose use beasts were created. 
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For, first, such owners as were not careful to prevent such 
mischiefs were hereby punished: and, secondiy, others 
were admonished by their example to be cautious: and, 
thirdly, God hereby instructed them that murder was a 
most grievous crime, whose punishment extended even to 
beasts: and, lastly, the lives of men were hereby much se- 
cured by the killing such beasts, as might otherwise have 
done the like mischief hereafter. See Bochart in his Hiero- 
zoic, par. i. lib.i. cap. 40. 

At the hand of every man’s brother; &c.] And therefore 
much more will I require it at the hand of every man. 
Whom he calls brother, to shew that murder is the more 
heinous upon this account; because we are all brethren. 
Or the meaning may be (as some will have it), that though 
he be as nearly related as a brother he shall not go un- 
punished. 

Ver. 6. Whoso sheds man’s blood.| Te repeats it over 
avain, to enact this law more strongly. Or, as the Hebrews 
understand it, he spake before of the punishment he would 
inflict himself upon the murderer; and now of the care we 
should take to punish if. 

By man shall his blood be shed.] Thatis, by the magistrate 
or judges. For God had kept the punishment of murder in 
his own hand till now; as we may gather from the story ot 
Cain; whom he banished, but suffered nobody to kill him: but 
here gives authority to judges to. call every body to an ac- 
count for it, and put them to death. They that would see 
more of the sense of the Jews about these and the foregoing 
words, may read Mr. Selden, de Jure N. et G. lib. 1. cap. 5. 
and lib. iv. cap. 1. and de Synedriis, lib. i. cap. 5. . 

I will only add, that they rightly conclude, that as courts 
of judicature were hereby authorized; so what was thus or- 
dained against murder, by a parity of reason, was to be 
executed upon other great offenders; there. being some 
things which are no less dear to us than life; as virginal 
chastity, and matrimonial fidelity, &c. 

For in the image of God made he man.] Notwithstanding 
the sin of man, there remained so much of the image of 
God in him as entitled him to his peculiar protection. 

Ver.7. And ye, be ye fruitful, &c.} You need doubt 
therefore of the blessing I now bestowed upon you, (ver. 1.) 
for you sce what care I take of the preservation as well as 
the propagation of mankind. 

Ver. 9. I will establish my covenant with you.) Because 
beasts cannot covenant, most understand by that word sim- 
ply a promise, as Jer, xxxiii. 25. But there is no need of 
this explication; the covenant being made directly with 
Noah, including all other creatures who werc to have the 
benefit of it. 

Ver. 10. From all that go out of the ark, to every beast of 
the earth.| That.is, it shall extend not only to those which 
now go out of the ark, but to all their breed in future ages. 

Ver. 1]. And Iwill establish my covenant with you, &c.] 
Doubt not of it; for I tell you again, I will faithfully keep 
this solemn promise. 

Any more be a flood to destroy the earth.| That is, the 
whole carth; for particular inundations there have been 
often. 

Ver. 12. And the Lord said, This is the token of the co- 
venant, &c.|] I do not only give you my word; but a token 
or sign that I will keep it. 

Ver. 18, I do set my bow in the clouds, &c.] Most think 
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this doth not signify there never had been a rainbow before 
the flood ; for since there was both sun and clouds, it is 
likely, say they, there was a rainbow also: only now it was 
appointed for a sign, which it was not before. But as this 
opinion hath nothing in Scripture to enforce it, so grounds 
in nature there are none to warrant it; unless we will assert 
this manifest untruth, that every.disposition of the air, or 
every cloud, is fitly disposed to produce a rainbow. They 
are the words of that great divine, Dr. Jackson, (book 3. 
upon the Creed, chap. 16.) who adds, that if other natural 
causes, with their motions and dispositions, depend upon 
the final (as Scripture philosophy teaches us), they, who 
acknowledge the Scripture, have no reason to think that 
either the clouds or the air had that peculiar disposition be- 
fore the flood, which is required to the production of the 
rainbow: when this wonderful effect had no such use or 
end, asit hath had ever since, for it was appointed by God, 
to be a witness of his covenant with the new world ; a mes- 
senger to secure mankind from destruction by deluges. 
Now, if it had appeared before the flood, the sight of it 
after the flood would have been but a poor comfort to Noah 
and his timorous posterity: whose fear, Iest the like inun- 
dation might happen again, was greater than could he taken 
away by a common or usual sign. The ancient poets had 
a better philosophy (though they knew not the original of 
it), when they feigned Iris to be the daughter, or (as we 
would now speak) the mother of wonderment adtyavroc 
Exyovov), the messenger of the great god Jupiter, and his 
goddess Juno: whom Homer (as he observes) represents 
as sent with a peremptory command to Neptune not to aid 
the Grecians; hy the swelling, we may suppose, of waters, 
which much annoyed the Trojans. 

My bow.] It is called his, not only because he is the 
Author of all things, which have natural causes, as there 
are of this: but because de appointed it to-a special end, 
as a signification and assurance of his mercy to mankind. 

Ver. 14. When I bring a cloud over the earth.|.i. e. When 
there are great signs of rain, which come out of the clouds. 

That the bow shall be seen in the cloud.] Not always, but 
at certain times; often enough to put men in mind of this 
promise, and stir up their belief of it. For it doth, as it were, 
say, I will not drown the earth again, though the clouds 
have thickened as if they threatened it. Common philo- 
sophy teaches us, that the rainbow is a natural sign there wilk- 
not be much rain after it appears; but that the clouds begin 
to disperse: for it is never made in a thick cloud, butina 
thin: so that if it appear after showers, which come from 
thick clouds, itis a token that now they grow thin. But the 
God of nature chose this to be a sign, that he would never 
let them thicken again to such a degrce to bring a deluge 
upon the earth. And, indeed, the admirable form or com- 
position of this “ glorious circle (as the son of Sirach calls 
it, Ecclus. xliii. 12.) bent by the hands of the Most High,” 
doth naturally excite one to look beyond the material and 
efficient cause of it to the final, as the forenamed author 
speaks. And now that we have Moses’s commentary upon. 
it, we may sce, in the mixed colours of the rainhow, these 
two things; the destruction of the old world by water, and 
the future consumption of the present world by jive ; whose 
flaming brightness is predominant in the waterish humour. 

Ver. 15. And I will remember my covenant, &c.] Look 
upon itas a token of my faithfulness to my word. 
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Ver 16. Iwill look upon it that I may remember, &c.] 
This is spoken after the manner of men; the more to 
confirm their belief that Ged would not go back with his 
word. 

Ver. 17. And God said, This is the token, &c.] As the 

promise is repeated twice, to express its certainty, (ver. 9. 
11.) so is the token of it as oft repeated, for the same 
reason, (ver. 12. and here ver. 17.) 
- Ver. 18. And the sons of Noah, &c.] They are here again 
named, with respect te what follows: but net in their 
order, as shall be proved in its proper place, (x. 21.) for 
Japhet was the eldest. 

And Ham is the father of Canaan.] This son of Ham is 
here alone mentioned, because he was cencerned in the 
following wicked fact of his father: and his posterity 
were those wicked people, whose country God gave to the 
Israclites. 

Ver. 19. And of them was the whole earth overspread.] 
By this it appears, that, though Noah lived above three 
hundred years. after he came out of the ark, yet he begat 
no more children; or, if he did, none of them lived to have 
any posterity. 

Ver. 20. Began to be an husbandman.] To improve the 
art of husbandry, which was understood before, but he 
much advanced it: there being nothing, in old time, which 
the greatest men thought more worthy their study; as we 
see by the Romans themselves, till they were corrupted 
by the luxury which their conquests brought in among 
them. | 

And he planted a vineyard.) There were vines here and 
there before the flood; but Noah seems to have been the 
first that made a vineyard, and put them in order: and the 
first, perhaps, that invented wine-presses, to press out the 
juice of the grapes, and make wine. If he was net the 
inventer of these two (planting of vineyards and making 
wine), yet we may well allow him to be the improver of 
them, as he was of husbandry. 

-Ver. 21. And he drank of the wine, and was drunken.] 
Being unacquainted with the strength of the liquor (as 
several of the fathers, as well as of the Jewish doctors 
think), or else being old and unable to bear its strength, 
as Epiphanius understands it: (see Heres. Ixiii. n. 3.) 
For it is manifest from what follows, that this happened a 
great while after the flood; Ham having a son, nay, more 
than one, for Canaan was not his first-born. 

And he was uncovered in his tent.] The heat of the 
weather, or of the wine, perhaps, made him throw off the 
clothes; .or he was negligent, being not himself. 

Ver. 22. And Ham, the father of Canaan, &c.] There 
are some circumstances, which follow, that make the opi- 
nion of the Hebrew doctors not improbable; that Canaan 
first saw Noah in this indecent posture, and made sport 
with it to his father: who was so far from reproving him, 
as he ought to have done, that he alse did the same. 

And told his two brethren without.) In the strect, pub- 
licly before the people, he proclaimed his father’s shame, 
and mocked atit. For it is hard te think that God cursed 
him merely jor his irreverence, but there was something of 
derision joined with it, and perhaps of profaneness and 
irreligion ; in laughing (we may cenceive) at the promise 
of the Messiah, which, it is likely, he heard his father 
ofien speak of, but now thought him incapable to beget. 
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For Ham is generally thought to have been an impious 
man; and some take him to have been the first inventor 
of idels after the flood; nay, of magic, which he learned 
of the wicked Cainites before the flood. Thus Gaspar 
Schottus, lib. i. de Magia, cap. 3. prelegom. Where he 
endeavours te shew he was the same with him whom the 
Persians call Zoroaster. 

Ver, 28. And Shem and Japhet teok a garment, &c.] A 
great argument of their piety and dutiful affection to their 
father; which God, therefore, greatly rewarded. 

Ver. 24. And knew what his younger son had done.] 
Finding himself covered with clothes that were not his 
own, he inquired, it is likely, how it came about: and was 
informed how he had been abused by one of his sens, and 
honoured by the other. , 

His younger son.] Some make this an argument that 
Canaan was the first that made himself merry with his 
grandfather: and is here called his younger, or little son 
(nothing being mere commen than to call those the sons of 
another who were his grandchildren, as cousin-germans 
are called brothers), for Ham was neither /ittle, nor his 
younger son; but the middle-mest, as he is always placed. 
Nor doth it seem at all pertinent to the matter to mention 
the order of his birth ; but very fit, if he spake of his grand- 
son, to distinguish him from the rest. And what follows 
is a farther proof of it. 

Ver. 25. Cursed be Canaan, &c.} If what I said before, 
(ver. 22, 24.) be allowed, it makes it easy te give an ac- 
count why Canaan is cursed rather than Ham; becauso he 
was first guilty. Ham, indeed, was punished in him: but 
he had other sons, on whom the punishment did not fall, 
but only on this. For which I can find no reason so pro- 
bable as that beforenamed. Which, if it be not allowed, 
we must have recourse to a harsh interpretation; and, by 
Canaan, understand Canaan’s father, as some do. 

A servant of servants.| That is, the basest and vilest of 
servants. See the next verse. 

Ver. 26. Blessed be the Lord God of Shem.] The Lord 
was the God of Shem, after a peculiar manner, just as he 
was the Ged of Abraham, because of the gracious cove- 
nant made with him: fer Ged settled his church in the 
family of Shem; and Christ was bern of his posterity ; 
and he himself, in all likelihood, kept up the worship of 
the true God, and opposed idolatry. In short, to be the 
God of Shem, was to bestow all manner of blessings upon 
him; which Noah here prephecies to Inm, by blessing the 
Lord for them: whom he acknowledges to be the Author 
of them, out of his special grace and favour towards him. 
For he was the younger brother of Japhet, as I. shall: 
shew, x.21. Thus Jacob interprets this phrase, xxix. 
19, 20. ; 

And Canaan shall be his servant.] This was fulfilled 
eight hundred years after, when the Israclites (whe were 
descended from Shem) took possession of the land of Ca- 
naan; subduing thirty of their kings; killing most of their 
inhabitants ; laying heavy tributes upon the remainder; 
and using the Gidconites (whe saved themselves bya wile), 
though not as servants to them, yet as mere drudges for 
the service of the tabernacle. Whose name David is 
thought to have changed. into Nethinim (Ezra viii. 20.); 
people who had voluntarily surrendcred themselves (as 
they did to Joshua when he had discovered their fraud), 
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to do what he would with them. Solomon also made all 
the remainders of the people of Canaan subject to scrvile 
labours, when all the Israelites were free, as is plainly 
signified, 2 Chron. viii. 7,8, 9. And see Joseph. Antiq. 
lib. viii. cap. 2. Thus, as the blessing promised to Abra- 
ham was not fulfilled in his own person, but in his poste- 
rity, many generations after his death; so this curse upon 
Cham did not take place till the same time: the execu- 
tion of God’s curse upon the one being his conferring of a 
blessing upon the other. 

Ver. 27. God shallenlarge Japheth.] i. e. His habitation ; 
for God gave him, for his possession, all. the isles of the 
sea westward, ahd those countries near to them, as Spain, 
Italy, Greece, Asia the Less, &c. as Bochart hath observed 
in his Phaleg. lib.i.cap.i. Who further notes, that, in 
the Hebrew word for enlarge, there is a plain allusion to 
Japheth’s name ; as there are to many others ia Scripture ; 
Noah, (ver. 29.) Judah, Dan, Gad, &c. (xlix. 8.16.19.) 
They that translate this word persuade (as it is in the 
margin), did not consider, that it is commonly taken ina 
bad sense, when it is so used, for deceiving and seducing ; 
and that it governs, as grammarians speak, an accusative 
cause, and not a dative (as it doth here), when it signifies to 
allure or persuade. In short, this isa promise of a very 
large portion to Japheth’s posterity in the division of the 
earth: which was but necessary; for that part of the 
world which bends to the north being assigned to him, 
vast regions were requisite for such a numerous offspring 
as were likely to come from him: the fruitfuluess of people 
being wonderfully great in cold climates. And, accord- 
ingly, besides all Europe, and the Lesser Asia, there fell 
to the share of his posterity, Media, part of-Armenia, 
Iberia, Albania, and the vast regions towards the north, 
which anciently the Scythians, now the ‘Tartars, inhabit: 
from whom the people of the New World (as we call it) 
seem to be derived; the Scythians going thither by the 
Streights of Anian. Of which more upon x. 32. 

Moses hath not told us, what were the names of any of 
their wives ; but the Greeks have given to Japetus’s wife 
the name of KAvpijvn (as Hesiod calls her), because she was 
the mother of so many famous nations. So Vossius, lib. i. 
De Orig. Idolol. cap.18. And Campanclla’s observation 
in this verse is, That all empires descended from the sons 
of Japheth, (L. de Monarchia Hispan. cap. 4 ) Which may 
be true of the great empires, but the Egyptians scem to 
have been the first considerable princes, aud Nimrod was 
of the race of Ham. 

And he shall dwell in the tents of Shem.| 7. e. His territo- 
ries shall be so dilated, that, in future times, he shall possess 
some of his brother’s countrics: which is also prophesied 
of, Numb. xxiv. 24. where it is said, they of Cittim 
“¢ shall afflict the children of Assur and Eber;” i. e. afflict 
the Assyrians and the Hebrews, who were of the posterity 
of Shem. And so both the Greeks and the Romans did, who 
invaded and conquercd that part of Asia which belonged to 
Shem. The Chaldce paraphrast gives a spiritual interpre- 
tation of this passage, which is very apt, That the gentiles 
should come into the church, which was in the family of 
Shem. And it is very remarkable, (which is observed by 
our Mr. Mede, book i. discourse 48.) that all the offsprings 
of Japheth are at this day Christians, Magog only excepted 
(i.e. the Turks), whom God scems to have reserved, as he 
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did some of the Canaanites in the land of Israel, to prove 
and punish us withal. Our learned N. Fuller gives a quite 
different interpretation trom ajl these, making God the 
subject of this speech, not Japheth ; and thus translates it; 
‘¢ God shall dwell in the tents of Shem;” among them shall 
be the Schechinah, or Divine Majesty. But this doth not 
agree with what follows. 

' And Canaan shail be his servant.] The Graphs and 
Romans, descended from Japheht, conquered Canaan: and 
whatsoever relics there were of them any where,-(for in- 
stance, at Tyre, built by the Sidonians; at Thebes, by 
Cadmus; at Carthage, by Dido;) they were all cut off by 
the Greeks or Romans... It is observed by Campanella, 
that “‘ none are descended from Cham, but slaves, and ty- 
rants, who are indeed slaves ;” (cap. 4. De Mon. Hispan.) 
But Mr. Mede’s observation is more pertinent: (in the 
forenamed discourse, p. 358.) There hath never yet been 
a son of Cham, that hath shaken a sceptre over the head of 
Japheth. Shem hath subdued Japheth, and Japheth subdued 
Shem: but Cham never subdued either. Which made 
Hannibal, a child of Canaan, cry out with amazement of 
soul, * Agnosco fatuin Carthaginis,” I wonmneares the fate 
of star teeta (Livy, lib. xxvii. in fine.) 

Ver. 28. And Noah lived after the flood three hundred 
and fifty years.| Which was of great advantage for the 
certain propagation of the knowledge of those things hefore 
related, and of those that follow in the next chapter: for 
he died not above two-and-thirty years before Abraham 


was born. 
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Ver. 1. N. OW these are the goterisbiin Lf the sons of 
Noah, &c.] As he had often before mentioned the three 
sons of Noah, so now he mentions them again, being to 
give an account of their children, by whom the carth was 
peopled after the flood. And he reckons them in the 
same order he had always done, (vi. 10. vii. 13. ix. 18.) 
first Shem, then Ham, and last of all Japheth. Bnt it is 
observable, that, in the next verse, he gives an account 
first of the sons of Japheth, who was, indeed, the eldest. 
There .is great use of this gencalogy, as Maimonides 
shews, (par. tii. More Nev. cap. 50.) because the doc- 
trine of the creation of the world, which is the foundation 
of the law (i. é. of religion), would not have been so easily 
believed, if Moses had not given an account of the suc- 
cession of mankind, from the first man to the flood; ‘and 
from the flood to his own time: shewing from whom all 
nations were derived, and how they came to be dispersed. 

Shem is named first of Noah's sons, because the blessed 
seed was to spring out of his family; in which the ‘true 
religion was preserved: which was soon lost in the poste- 
rity of the other two; among whom thcir names remained in 
vreat honour. For, 

Ham was the heathen Jupiter, $6 was called Hammon 
in Egypt; which, it will appear, was part of Ham’s por- 
tion, and is called the Land of Ham, as every one knows, 
in many places of the Psalms. And, accordingly, the same 
country is called by Plutarch, Xypia. 

Japheth also seems to have been the same with Japetus, 
whom the Greeks own to have been their father. Nor do 
they know any name of greater antiquity: which made 
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them give it to decrepit persons (as many, particularly 
Bochart, have observed); and it became a proverb in that 
country, “ older than Japetus ’” Whom their poets feign to 
have attempted war against Jupiter; because of the dis- 
scnsions which the unlikeness of their manners begat be- 
tween them. Which seems to be nothing but the story in 
chapter ix. of this book, ver. 22. For Ham, as I said, is 
the heathen Jupiter. 

Ver. 2. The sons of Japheth.] Were seven; the eldest of 
which, Gomer, had three sons; and the fourth, Javan, had 
four: whose names we have in the following verses. 

Gomer.] It is hard, at this distance, to find what country 
was peopled by his posterity; but Bochartus, in his Pha- 
leg. hath made such probable conjeetures, about this and 
all that follow, from other Scriptures, and from neighbour- 
ing places, and the relics of their names in ancient geo- 
graphers, and such-like things, that they carry a great ap- 
pearance of truth in them. Our famous Camden (in his 
account of the first inhabitants of Britain), thinks that the 
Cimbri and Cimmerii descended trom this Gomer, who 
gave them their name; and that the old Britons came from 
him, becanse they call themselves Kumero, Cymro, and 
Kumeri ; which seems to denote them the posterity of Go- 
mer. But this,-as also the notion of Ludoy. Capellus in 
his Chron. Sacra, p. 104. (who, if this of Mr..Camden 
be not accepted, propounds another, of the Comari and 
Chomari, a people in Scythia, mentioned by Ptolemy, 
within the mountain Imaus, near Bactriana), is confuted by 
what we read in Ezekiel, who makes Gomer to have been 
a neighbour of 'Torgamah. (Ezek. xxxviii. 6.) And Torga- 
mah was a nation that usually went to the marts of Tyre, 
(xxvii. 14.) and consequently were not seated in the fur- 
thermost part of the north; but, as will appear afterward, 
not very far from Tyre. And in some countries there- 
abouts we must seck for Gomer: who, it is likely, gave 
Phrygia its denomination. [For a part of it was called 
Karaxexavpérn by Diodorus and Hesychius, because it 
looked as if it were burnt. Such was all the country about 
Cayster, Meander, and the city Philadelphia. Now this 
is the very signification of Gomcr. For in the Hebrew 
Gomer is to consume; and so the Chaldec and Syriac fre- 
quently use it; whence Gumra, or Gumro, is a coal. And 
Phrygia i is of the same signification (for ¢pvyew in Greek. 
is to torrify ), which, being the name of part of the country, 
in time became the name of the whole. 

Magog.\ The second son of Japhcth, was in all likeli- 
hood the father of the Scythians; which is the opinion of 
Josephus, Theodoret, St. Jerome, and others. For all 
that is said in Scripture about Magog exactly agrees to 
them; as Bochartus hath shewn at Stat, out of Ezekiel. 
lib. m. Phaleg. cap. 13. 

Madai. | From him the country of Media took its name; 
where he and his children sctiled: and it is the farthermost 
country eastward, where any ofthe posterity of Japheth in- 
habited. What is the name of this country, at present, is 
not easy totcll; the ancicnt name and limits of coun- 
tries so remotc, being quite worn out of memory. But it is 
no improbable conjecture of Bochartus, (lib. iii. cap. 14.) 
that the ancient Sarmate took their name from this man, 
Sear, or Sar-Madai, being, in Chaldec, as much as the re- 
lics of Madai or the Medes. Dr. Jackson, I think, hath 
well observed, (book i. chap. 16.) that Scythia, or the north 
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part of Asia Minor, and other parts adjacent, were in- 
habited by the sons of Japheth, before they came into 
Greece (where the next son setilled), or the other parts of 
Europe. 

Javan.| Planted himself in Greece; under which word 
is comprehended, not only Achaia and the rest of the 
countrics thereabout; but even Macedonia, and the na- 
tions neighbouring to it, towards the west: the sea that 
washes them, being called the Ionian Sea. And, indeed, 
the Hebrew word }¥ taking away the vowels, may be either 
read Javan or Ion. From whence the Iones; whom Ho- 
mer calls Jaones, which is near to Javan; which a Per- 
sian, in Aristophanes’s Acharnenses, pronounces Jaonau : 
as Grotius observes, Annot. in hb. i.de V. R.C. Hence 
Daniel calls Alexander, who came out of Macedonia, the 
King of Javan, (viii. 21.) And the Chaldee paraphrase 
hath here, instead of Javan, Macedonia. See Bochart. 
lib. ili. cap. 3. 

Tubal and Meshech.] These two are constantly joined 
together by Ezekiel in many places, (xxvii. 13. xxxii. 26, 
&c.) Which is a sign these two brothers planted themselves 
not far from one another. And no conjecture seems so 
probable as that of Bochartus, who takes these to be the 
people whom the Greeks call Moschi and Tibareni: who 
are as constantly joined togethcr in Herodotus, as Me- 
scliech and Tubal are in Ezckiel, and none need wonder 
that Tubal was changed into Tuber, and then into Tiber: 
for nothing was more common, among the Greeks, than to 
change the letter L. into R. as Bedcdp for Belial, and Pyap 
for Phicol, &c. The Moschi. inhabited the mountains called 
Moschici, N. E. of Cappadocia, and all the mountains 
(as Bochart thinks) from the-river Phasis to the Pontus- 
Cappadodicus. The 'Tibareni were in the middle between 
the Trapezuntii and the inhabitants of Armenia the Less. 
So Strabo describes them, who was born not far from 
these countnes, and had reason to know them. Nor is 
this a new opinion of Bochart’s, that the Tibareni came 
from Tubal: for Epiphanius, in his Ancorats, mentions 
among the descendants of Japheth, T:Bapiwodc, together with 
the Chalybes and Mossyneeci; whom our Broughton fol- 
lows. 

Tiras.) Or Thiras, the youngest of the sons of Japheth, 
possessed Thrace and Mysia, and the rest of Europe to- 
wards the north. For Opa is Thiras or Thras, by the 
change of the letter Samech into Xi: which in the Greek 
alphabet (received from the Phoenicians) answers to the 
Ietter Samech; so that some of the Hebrews write Thra- 
cia with an S, Thrasia: and a Thracian woman is called 
by the Grecks themselves Opaosaand Opeiooa: which comes 
very near to Thiras. And that grcat man Bochartus says 
a great deal more to confirm this; which was the opinion, 
he shews, of many of the ancients. (Phaleg. lib. iii. cap. 
2.) And in late times, of Lndovicus Capellus; who 
adds, that possibly Tros and Troas were derived from 
this Thiras. 

Ver, 3. And the sons of Gomer.| Now follows an ac- 
connt of those that descended from the eldest son of 
Japheth. Ashkenaz was the eldest son of Gomer, whose 
posterity seitled in Bithynia (where we find the footsteps 
of his name, in the Sinus Ascanius, and Ascanius Lacus, 
and Amnis), and in Troas, and the Lesser Phrygia: in 
which is a country and a city called Ascania and Ascaniz- 
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Insulz. Into which country the offspring of Ashkenaz | 


brought colonies from Gomer, or the Greater Phrygia: 
and extended themselves to the sea. Which being called 
by the people upon the coast Ascenaz, was pronounced 
by the Greeks “Agevoc. Which being an odious name in 
their language, signifying inhospitable, they changed it 
into the contrary, and called it Evfewoc, the Euxine Sea. 
See more in the forenamed author, (lib. iii. cap.9.) Lu- 
dovicus Capellus happened upon the same conjecture. 
Riphath, or Diphath, as’ it is written in 1 Chron. i. 6. 
whose posterity Josephus thinks to have inhabited Paph- 
lagonia: which is a country near to Phrygia, upon the 
Euxine Sea: ar there arc remainers of the namc in seve- 
ral places, both ways written with Resh, or with Daleth: 
as Bochart shews. (lib. iii. cap. 10.) Mela places the Ri- 
phaces in this country, as Grotius observes, Annot. in lib. 
i. de V.R. C. 

Togarmah.| His peeterity, it is manifest, settled north- 
ward of Judea, by that place in Ezekiel (xxxviii. 6.) 
where the Greek scholiast saith, some hercby understand 
the Cappadocians and Galatians. And, indeed, Cappado- 
cia lies near to Gomer or Phrygia, with whom Togarmah 
is wont to be joined: and in respect of Judea, it lies north- 
ward; and was most famous for excellent horses; which 
the prophet saith came from Togarmah. (Ezek. xxvii. 14.) 
The Greek interpreters constantly write it Torgama, or 
Thorgama ; from whence the name of theTrogmi, or Troemi, 
may well be thought to be derived: who, Strabo saith, 
(lib. xii.) lived near Pontus and Cappadocia: and it ap- 
pears by P.olemy, they possessed some cities in Cappa- 
docia itself. This people are called by Stephanus, Troc- 
meni, and in the council of Chalcedon, Trocmades, or 
Trogmades: for their bishop is often mentioned, "Exiccoroc 
Tpoxpatwy, See Bochart in the same book, cap. 11. 

Ver. 4. And the sons of Javan.] Having told us what 
sons Gomer had, he informs us whe had descended from 
Javan: who had four sons, that gave names to four pro- 
vinces. 

Elishah.| Wis first-born inhabited Peloponnesus: in 
which there was an ample country, called by the ancients 
Elis: and one part of it called by Homer, Alisium. . I 
omit the other arguments whereby Bochartus proves this 
to be the part of the earth where Elishah's posterity set- 
tled, not far from their father Javan. Nay, Ludovicus Ca- 
pellus (p. 105. Chron. Sacra,) thinks the ’Acodcic, doles, 
and the country A‘oha had its name frem thence 

Tarshish| (or Tarsis) Neither peopled Cilicia, where 
we meet with a like name, nor the coast about Carthage, 
as some of the ancients thought; but, as Eusebius, and 
from him our Broughton, and lately Bochart, have ob- 
served, from him came the Iberi in Spain. Oapseic é& oF 
"IGnpec. Which name of Iberi came, as Bochart thinks, 
from the Phoenicians, who called the bounds and utmost 
limits of any thing Ebrim or Ibrim; a word often used in 
the Syriac version of the Psalms and the New Testa- 
ment. From whence, it is not unlikely, the Spaniards 
were called by this name of Iberi, because they were 
thought to pessess the utmost ends of the carth westward. 
However, we may well think Tarshish to be Spain, or that 
part of it which was most frequented by the Pheenicians, 
viz. about .Gades and Tartessus, as Bochartus, I think, 
hath proved by evident arguments, fetched chicfly from 
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what Ezekiel says of Tarsis, (xxvii. 12.) and comparing it 
with this country. (Lib. iii. Phaleg. cap. 7.) 

Kittim.] The same author hath proved by solid argu- 
ments, and by good authority, that from him came the 
people who inhabited Italy : in which there were anciently 
many footsteps of this name. For there was in Latium 
itself a city called Kerfa, as Halicarnasseus tells-us: which 
was one of those great and populous cities taken by Co- 
riolanus, as Plutarch, in his life, tells us. There was a 
river called Kerde abont Cume, mentioned by Aristotle, 
as turning plants into stones. And the very name of La- 
tines answers to Chittim: for most say it comes a latendo, 
being formed to express this ancient Scripture name. For 
Chetema, in Arabic (which is a branch of the Hebrew 
tongue) is to hide: and Chetim is hidden, and lament. 
And so, no doubt, it was anciently used in Hebrew: for 
what better sense can we make of those words of Jeremy, 
ii. 22. “ thy iniquity, O13), is hidden or laid up with me?” 
according to an usual expression in Scripture, (Deut. 
xxxii. 84. Job xxi. 9. Hos. xiii. 12.) where there are 
words of the like import with this. ‘That famous man Bo- 
chart saith a great deal more, to assert this, (lib. ili 
cap. 5.) 

Dodanim.] He is called Rhodanim, in 1 Chron. i. 7. by 
whom the Greek interpreters understand the peopit of 
Rhodes (and so do several of the ancients), but the name 
of that island is much later than Moses’s time: and there- 
fore it is better to understand hereby, that country now 
called France; which was peopled by the posterity of this 
son of Javan: who, when they came to this coast, gave 
name, aS Bochart conjectures, to the great river Rhoda- 
nus; where it is likely they first seated themselves, and 
called the adjacent coast Rhodanusia: which had an- 
ciently in it a city of the same name, mentioned by Ste- 
phanns; and said to bé seated in Mascania, in tractu Massi- 
liensi, where now stands Marseilles. (See Bochart, lib. 
iil. cap. 6.) These Dodanites are never mentioned in any 
other places of Scripture, which makes it the more dif- 
ficult where to find them; but this account séems more 
probable than that of our learned Mede, who places them 
in Epirus (where there was a city called Dodona), and 
part of Peloponnesus: all which, and several countries 
thereabout, scem to be comprehended under the name of 
Javan. , c | 

Ver.5. By these were the isles of the gentiles divided.| 
By the word isles we commonly understand countries 
compassed round about by the seca. But there were not 
such islands enough to contain the sons of Japheth (though 
these were part of their portion), and therefore we must 
seek for another sense of this word. Which the Hebrews 
use (as Mr. Mede hath observed), to signify “ all those 
countries divided from them by thie sea ;” or, such as they 
used not to go to, but by sea. (See book i. disc. 47.) 
Many places testify this, (Isai. xi. 10, 11. x1. 15. Jer. ii. 
10, &c.) Now, if Moses wrote this book in Egypt, as he 
thinks it probable, they commonly went from thence to 
Phrygia, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, by sea, as well as to 
Greece, Italy, &c. To Media, indecd, he thinks, they did 
not use to go by sea, and therefore makes this an objection 
against Madia being the father of the Medes: for their 
country cannot be called an isle. But the far greater part 
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as, he confesses, the Hebrews call isles, Moses might well 
say, the isles of the gentiles were parted among them, 
though Media be comprehended, which was not such an 
isle. But there is no need of all this, if we take the word 
we translate is/e, for a region, country, or province. And 
so it plainly signifies, Job xxii. 380. Isai. xx. 6. where, in 
the margin, we translate it country. And then the word 
Goim, which we render Gentiles, signifies a multitude of 
people: as it doth often in Scripture: particularly Gen. 
xvii. 4.16. And so we translate it, mnattons, in the last 
words of this verse ; and in the last clause of this chapter ; 

‘by these were the [Goim] nations divided in the earth.” 

Which may serve to explain this phrase here; w hich we 

may thus interpret, “ by these (or among these) were di- 
vided the regions of the people or nations (descended 
from Japheth) in their lands;” in the several countries 
which they possessed. 

Divided.| Tt appears by the following words (accord- 
ing to his language, family, and nation), this great division 
of the earth was made orderly, and not by a confused irre- 
gular dispersion, wherein every one went whither he listed, 
and seated himself where he thought good. This, Mr. Mede 
thinks, is also suggested in the very word we translate d:- 
vided ; which signifies not a scattered, but a distinct par- 
tition. 

Every one after his tongue, or language.) The same is 
said (ver. 20. and ver. 31.) of the posterity of Cham and 
Shem. Which signifies they did not all speak the same. 
language, but doth not prove that any one of the foremen- 
tioned people had a language peculiar to themselves, dis- 
tinct from the rest, and not understood by them. As, when 
Ahasuerus is said to have caused letters to be written to a 
hundred and twenty-seven provinces, according to their Jan- 
guage and their writing, (Esth. vili. 9.) it doth not prove 
there were so many several sorts of writing, and so many 
several languages in his empire; but only that to each of 
them was directed a letter, in that language which they 
spake. 

After their families, in their nations.) The particle 7 
denotes, as Mr. Mede observes, families to be subordinate 
to nations, as parts to a whole. Families are parts of a 
nation, and a nation is an offspring containing many fami- 
lies. So here was a twofold order in this division. First, 
they were ranged according to their nations; and then, 
every nation was ranked by his families. So that every 
nation had his lot by himself; and in every nation, the fa- 
milies belonging to it had their portion by themselves. 
The nuinber of-:nations descended from Japheth were seven, 
according to the number of his sons, who were all founders 
of several nations. But the number of families is not 
here entirely sect down: for Moses names only the families 
of Gomer and Javan: whose children, perhaps, are rather 
_to be looked upon as founders of nations; and therefore 
mentioned by Moses, when the posterity of the rest are 
omitted. | 

Ver. 6. And the sons of Ham.) Having given an account 
of the sons and grandsons of Japheth, the eldest son of 
Noah, he next proceeds to the sons of Ham, the second 
son of Noah, which were four: and gives an account also 
of every one of their sons, and of some of their grand- 
sons. 

Cush] Give: name to a country very often mentioned in 
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Scripture ; which most of the ancients take for Ethiopia, 
and so we commonly translate the word Cush. Butif by 
Ethiopia they meant that country’south of Egypt, and not 
an eastern country (which may be a question), Jonathan is 
rather to be followed, who here paraphrases it Arabia. 
For Cush ts the same with Chusan (only this latter is a 
diminutive), which is made the same with Midian, (Habak. 
iii. 7.) And so Moses’s wile is called a Chushite (we 
render it Ethiopian), for she was a Midianite, (Exod. ii. 
16. 21.) and therefore was of Arabia, not of Ethiopia: 
and so we should translate it, (Numb. xii. 2.) an Arabiun 
woman. And there is a demonstration of it in Ezek. xxix. 
10. that Cush cannot be Ethiopia; for, when God saith 
he will make Egypt desolate, ‘‘ from the tower of Syene 
to the border of Cush,” if we should understand by Cush 
the conntry of Ethiopia, it would be as if he had said, 
“from Ethiopia to Ethiopia.” For every one knows 
Syene was the border of Egypt towards Ethiopia: and 
therefore here being two opposite borders, it is manifest 
that Cush, which is the opposite term to Syene, cannot be 
Ethiopia, but Arabia: which bounded that part of Egypt, 
which is most remote from Ethiopia. A great number of 
other arguinents, out of the Scriptures, evince this: which 
Bochartus hath collected, (lib. iv. Phaleg. cap. 2.) and 
Philip. Beroaldus asserted the same thing before him. 

Mizraim.| The father of them who inhabited Egypt, 
whose metropolis [Aleairo] the Arabians at this day call 
Meser; and the first month among the ancient Egyptians 
was called Mesori: and Cedrenus calls the country itself 
Mestra, as Grotius observes in his Annot. in lib. i. de V. 
R. C. and Lud. Capellus, .in his Chrono]. Sacra, p. 109. 
And this word Mizraim being of the dual number (which 
shews it to be the name of the country rather than of a 
person), denotes two Egypts, as Bochart observes. Tor soe 
there were, the higher and the lower. All that country was 
called the higher, where Nile runs in one stream; the lower 
was that, where it is divided into many: which the Greeks 
call Delta, from its triangular form. 

Phut.| All) Africa was divided between Mizraim and 
Phut, as Bochartus observes. For alt Egypt, and several 
other parts of Africa, as far as the lake Tritonides (which 
divides Africa into two almost equal parts), fell to Mizraim. 
The rest, beyond that lake, to the Atlantic Ocean, was the 
portion of Phut. Of which name there are some footsteps, 
in the city Putea, which Ptolemy, (lib. iii. cap.1.) calls 
®ovrnc; and the river called Phut, mentioned by Pliny, as 
Grotius notes; and a country, which St. Jerome, in his 
time, says, was called Regio Phutensis: which lies not far 
from Fez. Another name of Africais Lub, which we often 
mect withal in Scripture: whence the name of Lybia. Con- 
eerning which, and a great many other proofs that Phut. 
was planted in Africa, see the famous Bochartus, (lib. iv. 
Phaleg.-cap. 33.) 

Canaan.) The youngest son of Ham, every one knows, 
gave name to that country, which God gave afterwards to 
the Israelites. Which the Phoenicians, who descended 
from the Canaanites, called Xa, by a contraction of the 
word Canaan, as many have observed out of Eusebins, 
(lib. i. Praepar. cap. 10.) who quotes Sanchoniathon and 
Philo-Biblius for it. It isso certain that the Phoenicians 
had their original trom the Canaanites, that the LX-X. use 
their names promiscuously. For example, Shual is called, 
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(Gen. xlvi. 10.) the son of a Canaanitish woman: whom 
in Exod. vi. 15. they call the son of.a Phoenician woman. 
And so in the New Testament, the woman whom St. Mat- 
thew calls a woman of Canaan, (xv. 22.) St. Mark calls a 
Syrophoenician, (vii. 26.) We never, indeed, find the Phoe- 
nicians called Canaanites by the Greeks: for their poste- 
rity, being ashamed (as we may suppose) of that name, 
because of the curse pronounced upon Canaan, chose to 
be called rather Syrians, or Assyrians, or Sidonians, or 
Phoenicians. For Syria, which was a common name toa 
great many. people round about, was at first proper to them, 
from the metropolis of Phoenicia, which was Tyre, in He- 
brew, Sor or Sut; from whence Surim, and thence the 
Greek Yvpo.. They that would see more of this, may read 
the forenamed author, (lib. iv. Phaleg. cap. 34.) 

Ver. 7. In this verse Moses acquaints us, what people 
descended from the eldest son of Ham; viz. Cush, who had 
five sons: and the fourth of them had two. 

Seba.| There were four nations, that had the name of 
Seba, or Shebah, as Bochart observes, (lib. il. cap. 25.) 
Three of them are mentioned here in this chapter. The 
first of them, this son of Cush, is written with Samech, all 
the rest with Schin; viz. the grandson of Cush, who was 
the son of Raamah or Rhegma, in the end of this verse. 
The third was the son of Joktan, the son of Shem, 
(ver. 28.) And the fourth was a grandchild of Abraham, 
by his son Jokshan, (xxv.3.) ‘They that descended from 
the three first of these, were a people given to trade; from 
the fourth camea people addicted to robbery. The first, 
the second, and the fourth, were seated near the Persian 
Sea; the third near the Arabian; whence Pliny saith the 
Sabeans stretched themselves to both seas, (lib. v. cap. 28.) 
For all these four people were comprehended under the 
name of Sabeans, though very different one from another. 
But it may be doubted, whether the Sabeans, who descend- 
ed from Jokshan the grandchild of Abraham, did live near 
the Persian Sea. And I shall shew upon xxv. 3. that Bo- 
chart himself thought otherwise, upon further consideration. 

And as for this Seba, he was the father of a people in 
Arabia called Jemamites, as Alcamus, an Arabian writer, 
tells us: whose words are, “ A certain man called Saba 
eathered together the tribes of the Jemamites:” i.e. He 
was the founder of the people called by that name, from a 
famous queen of that country called Jemama. See Bo- 
chartus, lib. iv. cap. 8. where he shews where they were 
situated: and that they are the Sabeans who are said by 
Agathercides to have been a very tall proper ae men- 
tioned Isa. xlv. 14. 

Havilah.| Or Chavilah. There were two Havilahs also: 
one the son of Cush here mentioned; another the son of 
Joktan, (ver. 29.) From this Havilah seem to have come 
the people called Chaulothzi by Eratosthenes: who were 
seated in Arabia Felix (as Strabo tells us) between the 
Nabatzi and the Agrzi, 7.e. the Hagerens. By Pliny 
they are called Chavelai (which comes nearest to the 
Hebrew name), who were seated in that part of the country 
which lay towards Babylon: as .appears by this, that, in 
the Scripture, the wilderness of Shur (nigh Egypt) and Ha- 
vilah are opposed, as the most remote opposite bounds of 
Arabia. ‘Thus the Ishmaelites are said to have dwelt 
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FPgypt, e regione Egypti, ‘“‘ overagainst Egypt,” as Bochart 
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translates it. That is, I[avilah bounded them on the north- 
east; and Shur on the south-west: which Shur was near 
to Egypt. And so Saul is said to have smitten the “ Ama- 
lekites from Havilah to Shur,” &c. (1 Sam. xv.7.) where 
we translate the last words, “‘ over against Egypt.” 

Sabta.| Or Sabtha, (whom the ancients call Sabatha, or 
Sabathes) seems to have been settled in that part of Arabia 
Felix called Leanites, upon the Persian Sea; where there 
was a city, not far distant from the sea, called by Ptolemy 
XagSa: from whence they sent colonies over the Sea into 
Persia, as Bochart shews by several arguments, (lib. iv. 
cap. 10.) For there is an island on that coast called 
Sophtha; anda people called Messabate, or Messabathe, 
upon the confines of Media; from the Chaldean word 
Mesa (which signifies middle) and Sabatha,; as if one 
would say, the Mediterranean Sabte. 

Raamah| Or, as the ancients pronounce his name, 
Rhegma, was situated in the same Arabia, upon the Per- 
sian Sea. Where there is a city mentioned by Ptolemy’s 
tables Rhegama ; inthe Greek text expressly, ‘Péypa, Rheg- 
ma. And so Stephanus mentions both ‘Piypya wodce and 
kédroc ‘Piypa,about the Persian Gulf. 

Sabtecha| Or Sabthecha, as some read it, was the young- 
est son of Cush, except Nimrod, who is mentioned by 
himself. It is hard to find the place of his habitation: but 
the rest of the sons of Cush being seated about the Persian 
Sea (except Nimrod, who, as Moses tells us, went to Ba- 
bylon), Bochartus thinks it reasonable to seck for him in 
that part of Caramania, where there was a city called 
Samydace, and a river Samydachus: which, he thinks may 
have come from Sabetecha, by the change of the letter B 
into M. Which was very frequent in Arabia, and the 
neighbouring countries. For Merodach is. also called 
Berodach, in the Book of the Kings: and in the Chaldee 
paraphrase, Basan is called Bathnan and Matbnan: and 
Abana (the famous river of Damascus), is expounded 
Amana: and Mecca and Beccha, are the saine city among 
the Arabians. In like manner, Sabtecha, or Sabithace,. 
might be changed into Samydace. Now, into Caramania 
there was a short cut over the streights of the Pérsian Gulf 
out of Arabia. I see nothing any where more probable 
than this conjecture -of that very leamed man. (Lib. iv. 
Phaleg. cap. 4.) 

And the sons of Ramah, Shebx and Dedan.] He gives 
an account of none of Cush’s other sons’ posterity, but 
only of this: whose two sons were seated near him and ~ 
one another. For the younger of them, Dedan,. seems to 
have left his name ina city now called Dadan, hard by 
Rhegma, upon the same shore, eastward. And from this 
Dadan the country now hath its name: of which Ezekiel 
speaks, (xxvii. 15.)as Bochart shews plainly, (lib.iv. cap.6.) 
And Sheba (or, as others read it, Seba or Saba), his elder 
brother, was seated in the same country not far from Dedan, 
where Pomponius mentions a people called Sabet: and 
Arrianus speaks of a great mountain not far off, called 
Sabo, from this Saba: whose posterity, easily passing over 
the streights beforementioned into Caramania, might possi- 
bly give name to a city there, which Ptolemy calls Sabis: 
and Pliny mentions a river of the same name: and Dionys. 
Periegetes speaks of a people called Sabe. Of whom the 
Scripture seems to speak, in those places where Sheba and 
Seba are joined together: (Ps. Ixxii. 10.) ‘ The kings of 
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Sheba (i.e. of this country) and Seba shall offer gifts.” 
Andsometimes Sheba and Raamah (for Rhegma) are join- 
ed; (Ezek. xxvii. 22.) where the prophet speaks of this 
Sheba, the son, or Rhegma; who brought those precious 
commodities there mentioned out of Arabia: they lyig 
very commodiously for trafic upon the Persian Gulf. And 
these are the people also mentioned, ver. 23. of that chap- 
ter, with sundry other nations; who lived upon Tigris and 
Euphrates, which run into the Persian Sea; and therefore 
it is reasonable to think that Sheba’s posterity lived near 
the same sea. 

Ver.8. And Cush begat Nimrod.] Besides all the fore- 
inentioned, he also begat this son; whom Moses distin- 
cuishes from the rest, and inentions him alone by himsclf, 
because he was the most eminent among his brethren, 
though born the last; a mighty commander, as Moses here 
describes him. Thus in the title of Psal. xviii. it is said, 
David was delivered out of the hand ofall his enemies, and 
out of the hand of Saul: who is particularly mentioned by 
himself because he was his chief enemy. Sir W. Raleigh 
thinks he was begotten by Cush when his other children 
were become fathers; and so, being younger than his grand- 
sons, he is named after an account is given of every one 
of them. 

Nimrod.]| The author of the Chronicon Alexandr. thinks 
he was the same with Ninus: but Vossius rather takes him 
for him whom the Greek writers call Belus, that is Lord: 
And that Ninus was his son, so called from the very thing 
itself, Nin in Hebrew signifying a son, (lib.1. de [dolol. 
cap. 24.) The same Chronicon saith, that Nimrod taught 
the Assyrians to worship the fire: and both Elmacinus and 
Patricides affirm the same. (See Hotting. Smegma. Orient. 
lib. i. cap. 8. p. 272.) Which, if it be true, I doubt not 
was as an emblem of the Divine Majesty; which used to 
appear in a glorious flame. Ur, a city of Chaldea, scems 
to have had its name from the fire which was there wor- 
shipped: and that Ur also, from whence Abraham came, 
the Hebrews fancy had the same original; for their fable 
is, that Abraham was thrown into the fire, because he 
would not worship it; and by the power of God delivered, 
as St. Jerome tells us in his Questions upon Genesis. 

He began to be a mighty one in the earth.| He was the 
first great warrior and conqueror; so Gibbor is to be un- 
derstood ; not for a giant, or man of great stature, but for 
a potent person: and, as some will have it; a more severe 
governor than they had been, who only exercised paternal 
authority. For he was the first that pnt down the govern- 
ment of eldership, or paternity (as. Sir Walter Raleigh 
speaks), and laid the foundation of sovereign rule. 

Ver. 9. He was a mighty hunter.] Or rather, mighty in 
hunting: for the word tzid doth not signify a hunter, but 
hunting. Which shews by what means he came tobe so 
greata monarch. Jie hardened himselt to labour by this 
exercise (which was very toilsome), and drew together a 
great company of robust young men to attend him in this 
sport: who were hereby also fitted to pursue men, as they 
liad done wild beasts. For this was looked upon, in all 
ages, as the rudiment of warfare, (as Bochart shews out of 
a great many authors, lib. iv. cap. 12.) all the heroes of 
old, such as Nestor, Theseus, Castor, Pollux, Ulysses, 
Diomedcs, Achilles, Aineas, &c. being all bred up to hunt- 
ing, as Xenophon informs us, And it was not without 
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some such reason, that noble families carry in their coats 
of arms (as ensigns of their valorous achievements) lions, 
bears, tigers, &c. from their killing such-like fierce crea- 
tures. For it must be farther noted, that, in this age of 
Nimrod, the exercise of hunting night well be the more 
highly esteemed, and win him the hearts of mankind; be- 
cause he delivered them, by this means, from those wild 
beasts, whereby they were much infested, and very danger- 
ously exposed, while they were but few, and lived scattered 
up and down, in the open air, or in tents but weakly de- 
fended. ‘The destroying of wild beasts (and, perhaps, of 
thieves whom he hunted also) was a great service in those 
times, and made many join with him ia greater designs 
which he had at last; to subdue men, and make himself 
master of the people who were his neighbours, in Babylon, 
Susiana, and Assyria. The memory of this hunting of 
his, was preserved by the Assyrians (who made Nimrod 
the same with Orion), who joined the dog and the hare (the 
first creature perhaps that was huated) with his censtella- 
tion. This, Mr. Selden observes in his Titles of Honour, 
(part i. cap. 1.) where he farther notes, that he is to this 
day called, by the Arabians, Algebar, the mighty man, or 
the giant: from the Hebrew Gibdor here in the text. 

Before the Lord.| i.e. To the highest degree. For so 
“a great city to God,” is a very great city, (Jonah iii. 3.) 
and a child very beautiful is called aoreiog Oey, fair to, or 
before God, (Acts vii. 20.) Or the meaning may be, he 
was tridy so, not only in common opinion. For that is 
said to be before God, which really is: because God can- 
not be deceived with false appearances. 

Wherefore it is said, Even as Nimrod the mighty, &c.] 
i.e. Thence came the common proverb: which Moses al- 
leges as a proof ofthe truth of what he delivered. Nothing 
being more usual, in his days, than fer men to say when 
they would express how exceeding great any man was, 
‘‘ He is like Nimrod, the mighty hunter before the Lord.” 
Thus common sayings are quoted in other places, nothing 
being more notorious than such proverbial speeches; 
(Numb. xxi. 27. 1 Sam. x. 12.) 

It is not improbable that Nimrod is the same with him 
whom the Grecks call Bacchus; whose conquests:in the 
east, as far as India, are nothing else but the expeditions 
of Nimrod and his successors. The very name of Bacchus 
imports this, which was made out of Bar-Chus, the son of 
Cush, as Dammasek (i. e. Damascus) was out of Darma- 
sck. Many other arguments for this are collected by Bo- 
chartus, (tib. i. Phaleg. cap. 2.) 

Ver. 10. The beginning of his kingdom was s Babel. ] (See 
xi. 5. 8:) Which, according to the gentile writers, was 
built by Belus, (the same with Nimrod, who was called 
Belus, as I noted before, from Baal, because of his domi- 
nion and large empire, over which he was an absolute 
lord.) ‘They that say, his son Ninus (or, as Philo-Byblius, 
his son Babylon) was the builder, may be thus reconciled 
with the forementioned opinion, that Belus began it, and 
his son much augmented it. See Voss. lib.i. De Idol. 
cap. 24. and lib. vii. cap. 9. There aro those that say it was 
bnilt by Semiramis; but as they have it only from Ctesias, 
who is not to be relied on against Berosus and’ Abydenus, 
who wroté the history of that country out of the ancient 
records, and say Belus built it; so, if it be true, we must 
understand it of her rebuilding it, after it was decayed, or 
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adding greater splendour to it. And this also must be 
understood not of the wife of Ninus, for it is a question 
whether he had any wife of that name: or, if he had, she 
was different from her whom the Greeks so much magnify, 
who lived almost two thousand years after the son of 
Belus, as Salmasius observes (Exercit. in Solin. p. 1228.) 
out of Philo-Byblius. 

And Erec, &e.] Having built Babel, which he made the 
chief city of his kingdom, he proceeded to build three cities 
more in the same country. Which they that think he 
won by conquest, imagine also that ‘he made Babel the 


head city, because he won it first; and then the other. And. 


all this, say some, ) before the dispersion we read of in the 
next chapter: which others think happened after the dis- 
persion. Erec seems to have been the city which Ptolemy 
calls Areeca, and Ammianus, Arceha; whieh lay in the 
country of Susiana upon the river Tigris. Whence the 
Arecceei Campi in Tibullus, as Salmasius observes in his 
Exereit. in Solinum, p.1194. From whence, Huetius 
thinks the country below it was called Iroque; mentioned 
by Alferganus, and other Arabian writers. 

Aechad.] It is a hard matter to give any account of this 
city; but the LX-X. calling it Arehad, from the Chaldee 
idiom, which is wont to change the Daghes, which doubles 
a letter, into R, (as Darmasek for Dammasek, i.e. Damas- 
cus; and, by the same reason, Archad for Acehad ) the foot- 
steps of this name may be thought to remain in Argad, a 
river of Sittacene in Persia. For nothing is more common, 
. than to change ch into g. 

Chalne.] It is sometimes called Chalno, (Isai. x. 9.) and 
Channe, (Ezek. xxvii. 23.) From whence the country 
called Chalanitis (mentioned by Pliny and Strabo, Poly- 
bius, and Dionys. Periegetes) may well be thought to have 
taken its name: whose chief city was ealled Chalne, or 
Chalone, (which is the same) and afterwards changed by 
Pacorus, king of Persia, into Ctesiphon. 

Ver. 11. Out of that. land went forth Ashur.| This trans- 


lation is not so likely as thatin the margin, “* He went out. 


into Assyria.” For Moses is speaking of what Nimrod the 
son of Cush did, and not of the sons of Shem, among whom: 
Ashur was one. Nor is it agreeable to the order of history 
to tell us here what Ashur did, before thcre be any men- 
tion of his birth, which follows, (ver. 22.) Besides, it was 
not peculiar to Ashur, the son of Shem, that he went out 


of the land of Shinar: for so did almost all men who were: 


dispersed from thence. Add to this, that Assyria is called 
“the land of Nimrod,” by Micah: (v.6.) “They shall 


waste the land of Assyria with the sword, and the land of. 
* in the entrance thereof,” — 


9? 


Nimrod with their lances ;” or, 
as we translate it. Therefore it is very reasonable to take 
Ashur here, not for the name of a man, but of a place, as 
it is frequently : and expound the word Ashur, as if it were 
Leashur into Ashur; as Beth in 2 Sam. vi.10. is put for 
Lebeth; other examples there are of this, (2 Sam. x. 2 
1 Chron. xix.2.) By “ going forth” into Ashur, Bochart 
thinks, is meant Nimrod’s making war there: for so the 
Hebrew phrase “ go forth” imports, in 2 Sam. xi. 1. 
Psalm Ix. 12. Isai. xlii. Zac. xiv.3. So Nimrod went 
forth into Assyria, which helonged to the children of Shem: 
but was usurped, he thinks, by the son of Cush, who had 
no right to-it, but what he got by his sword. It this be 
true, Mr. Mede’s observation which I mentioned upon 
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ver. 27. of the foregoing chapter, [That the posterity of | 
Cham never subdued either those of Japheth or Shem,] 
must be understood of such large conquests as they two 
made over one another, and over him. 

And builded Nineveh.| Which Nimrod so called from his 
son Ninus: the very word Nineveh being as much as 
Ninus’s habitation, M1 P31. Thus Cain built a eity, and 
called it not by his own but his son’s name, (iv. 17.) This 
was the chief city of Assyria, and flourished in great glory 
till it was utterly razed by the Medes, and never again re- 
built. It stood on the east side of Tigris. 

Rehoboth.| There was a city of this name upon Eu- 
phrates, which was famous for the birth of Saul, one of 
the kings of Edom, (Gen. xxxvi. 37.) which the Arabians 
eall Rahabath-Melic, i.e. Rahabath of the Kings, a little 
below Ccreusium, at the mouth of the river Chaboras. But 
this being too far distant from Nineveh (to which this and 
the two following cities were neighbours), Bochart’s eonjec- 
ture is not unreasonable, that,this is the city whieh Ptole- 
my calls Birtha, on the west of Tigris, at the mouth of the 
river Lycus. For in the Chaldee tongue, Strects are ealled 
Birtha; and that is the signifieation of Rehoboth, as the 
margin of our Bible will inform the reader. 

Calah, or Calach.| Seems to have been the chief city of 
the country called Calachene; about the fountain of the 
river Lyeus: which Strabo often mentions. 

Ver. 12. And Resen, &e.| The forenamed great man 
conjectures this to have been the city which Xenophon 
calls Larissa, situate upon the Tigris: which Moses might 
well call a great city. For so Xenophon says it was, and 
describes the height of the walls to have been a hundred 
foot, the breadth five-and-twenty, and the compass of it 
eight miles about. The Greeks found it in ruins, and un- 
inhabited, when they came into those parts ; being destroy- 
ed-by the Persians, when they spoiled the Medes of their 
empire. And it is possible, as Bochart gocs on, the Greeks’ 
asking whose city that was, and the Assyrians answering 
Leresen, i. c. Resen’s, (adding, as is usual, /e, the note of 
the genitive ease) they might thence call it Larissa. Such 
a mistake, he shews, there is in the Vulgar translation of 
the Bible, which takes this particle /e for part of the name. 
For in 1 Chron. v. 26. where it is said the king of Assyria 
carried the Israelites to Hulah, the Vulgar says unto Lahe- 
lah. Whereas it is certain, from 2 Kings xvii. 6. that it 
should be unto Halah, or Helah. Wowever, it is reason- 
able to think that these words, this 2s a great city, belone 
to Resen, not to Nineveli: whose greatness, as well as Da- 
bylon’s, was very well known ; and therefore these words 
seem to be added to denote Resdn to bea great deal bigger 
than the two beforenamed, Rehoboth aii Calah. See 
Boeharf, lib. iv. cap. 23. 

They that think Nimrod settled his kingdom in Babel 
before the dispersion, by confusion of tlicir langnages, 
imagine that he made this expedition into Assyria (where 
he built Ninevch, and the rest of the cities here mentioned), 
after they were foreed to leave off their vain-glorious 
building at Babel, and to neagtlats themselves iito other 
countries. 

Ver. 13. And Mizraim (the sdédhd son of Cham) begat 
Ludim.| By- whom we are to understand the Ethiopians, as 
Bochart hath proved by many arguments (which I shall 
not mention), and therefore. understands by these words, that 
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the Ethiopians wero a colony of the Egyptians, (lib. iv. 
Phaleg. cap. 26.) For itappears by Diodorus that they were 
near of kin; having many things common to both nations; 
which he reckons up, and are suflicient to persuade those 
who consider them, that they had the same original: the 
only difference among them being this—which of them was 
ot greatest antiquity. The Egyptians fancied they were the 
first of all men; and the Ethiopians pretended that they, 
living more southerly, had a stronger sun; which contri- 
buted more efficaciously to natural generation; and that 
Egypt was a country thrown up by the mud which Nilus 
left, and so got out of the sea. But Moses hath determined 
this controversy in these words, and by the rest of his 
history; which shews, that the first men after the flood 
came from the mountains of Armenia, whichis in the north; 
and consequently they went to the southerly countries, by 
degrees, through Assyria, Babylon, Syria, and Egypt, into 
Ethiopia. And their discourse is ridiculous about the ori- 
ginal of Egypt, unto which we see nothing added by the 
Nile, in many ages. 

Anamim.| Our Broughton takes these to be the Numi- 
dians, amoug whom he finds Anubis. Others take them for 
the Anaitz in Ethiopia. But these Anamims being derived 
from Mizraim, we are rather to. seck them about Egypt: 
and the opinion of Bochartus is probable, that they are the 
Nomades, who lived about Ammon and Nasamonitis; and 
called Anamii from Anam, which signifies a sheep among 


the ancient Egyptians, as it doth among the Arabians. For. 


the Nomades fed sheep, as [ferodotus tells ns, and lived 
upon them (whereas they abstained from eating cows or 
swine); and their garments also,as he tells us, were of 
sheep-skins. 

Lehabim.| These are thought to be the Lybians ; but that 
being a name which belongs to the greatest part of Africa, 
it cannot be well thought that so great a portion fell to this 
son of Mizraim, or that so many people were descended 
from him. Therefore Bochart, with great reason, thinks the 
Lehabzi were not all the Lybians; butthose whom Ptolemy, 
Pliny, and others, call Lybizgyptii; because they lived next 
to Egypt on the west of Thebais, in a sandy, adust soil, 
burnt by excessive heat; from whence he thinks they had 
the name of Lehabim. For lehaba signifies botha flame and 
heat: as in Joel i. 19. “‘ The flame (dehaba in the Hebrew, 
or scorching heat) hath burnt all the trees of the field.” 

_Naphtuhim.] These seem to be the people of Nephthuah; 
and what that is we may learn from Plutarch: who, in his 
book De Iside et Osiride, says, the Egyptians call the coun- 
try and the mountains that he upon the sea Nephthun; which 
may incline us to think that the Naphtuhim were those people 
thatlived upon the shore of the Mediterrancan in Marmarica: 
for the people upon the Red Sca belonged to Arabia, not 
to Egypt. It is not improbable that from hence came the 
name of Neptune, who originally was a Lybian god; and 
known to none but that people. 

There was a city called Nepata by Pliny, which Grotius 
thinks may explainthis name: but it was in Ethiopia ; and 
Moses is speaking of the sons of Mizraim. 

Ver. 14. And Pathrisim.] Who were the inhabitants, 
it is hkely, of Patros: which was a part of Egypt; though 
represented sometime in Scripture as a country distinct 
from it: just as Thebais is, in some authors, said to be, 
whereas it was the Upper Egypt. Bochart hath brought a 
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great many arguments to prove this: particularly from 
Ezckiel xxix. 14. which shews clearly that Pathros belongs 
to Egypt: for the prophet foretdiling that God would bring 
again the captivity of Egypt, he saith he would “ cause 
them to return into the land of Pathros, into the land of 
their habitation,” or nativity: that is, into Thebais, which 
Nebuchadnezzar had principally afflicted, carrying most of 
the inhabitants of Thebes into captivity. This seems a 
more probable account of the Pathrusim than theirs, who 
take them to be the Pharusi (as Grotius doth), or Phautusii; 
who were a people of Ethiopia. 

Casluhim, or Casluchim.| These were the Colchi, who, 
though they lived far from Egypt, from whence they are 
said here to descend, yet there are a great many arguments 
that they had their original from that country. For several 
ancient authors say so; as Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo, 
and Ammianus: all of great credit. And there are many 
reasons whereby Herodotus proves it'(as Bochart shews in 
his admirable work, often mentioned, lib. iv. Phaleg. cap.31.) 
they agreeing in so many things, especially in their man- 
ners and language, that one ean scarce have any douht of it. 
Thesc people were seated at the eastend of the Euxine Sea. 

Out of whom came Philistim.| They were the offspring of 
the people of Colchis, as will appear in what follows. 

And Caphtorim.| These were a pcople near to Colchis, 
as appears trom hence; that the Philistim, who are said 
here to come from Casluchim, in other places are said to 
have come from Caphtor, Jer. xlvii. 4. Amos ix. 7. And 
Moses himself relates how the Avims, nigh to Gaza (a 
famous city of the Philistim), were driven out by the Caph- 
torim, Deut. ii. 23. All the ancients therefore are in the 
right, who take the Caphtorim for the Cappadocians: yet, 
not all the inhabitants of that country (part of which was 
possessed by other people, as was said before), but that 
part of Cappadocia which was next to Colchis, viz. about 
Trapezund, where Colchis ended. For there we find the 
city called Side, and the country Sidene, mentioned by 
Strabo. Now Side in Greek (as Bochart ingeniously ob- 
serves), signifies the same with Caphtor in Hebrew, viz. 
Malum punicum: and therefore, in all likelihood, the same 
country was called by the Hebrews Caphtor, and by the 
Greeks Sidene. 

What invited the Caphtorim ont of Egypt into this coun- 
try is hard to tell, at this distance of time. But Strabo 
thinks it was the fame of the gold wherewith this country 
abounded. And as this drew them thither, so perhaps the 
coldness of the country, very much different from that 
wherein they were born; or else their neighbours the Scy- 
thians, and Mesech and Tubal, (viz. the Moschi and Tiba- 
reni) who dwelt near them, and inight be troublesome to 
them, made them think of returning back again. And in 
their way through Palestine they fell upon the Avim, whom 
they dispossessed of their country, and settled there 
(Deut. ii. 23.) by the name of Philistim. 

Ver. 15. And Canaan.| Now follows an account of the 
posterity of Ham’s youngest son. 

Sidon.| Was his first-born: who was the founder of the 
famous city called by his name, Sidon: which Trogus saith 
was so called from plenty of fish on that coast. And so the 
present name of it, Said, signifies fishing or fishery: as the 
town in Galilce called Bethsaida, is as much as the place 
of fishing : for that sea upon which it Hes, the Hebrews say, 
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abounded with fish. However, the Sidonians came from this 
son of Canaan; and some of them (if he did not found it 
himself), called the city by this name, in memory of him. 
It was far more ancient and famous than Tyre: for we read 
of it in the books of Moses, and Joshua, and the Judges: 
but nothing of Tyre till the days of David. Nor doth 
Homer mention Tyre; though he speaks of Sidon and the 
Sidonians in many places. 

Heth.) Hissecond son, was the father of the Hittites, or 
the children of Heth, often mentioned in Scripture; who 
dwelt about Hebron and Beersheba, in the south of the 
land of Canaan. They were a very warlike people, and 
struck a terror into their neighbours: from whence tlie 
word Hittha seems to be derived, which signifies fright 
and sudden consternation ; such as came upon the Syrians, 
when they thought the kings of the Hittites were coming 
against them, (2 Kings vii.6.) This was the country of the 
Anakims:: for from Arba, who,was a Hittite, descended 
Anak; and from him those three giants, Ahiman, Sheshai, 
and Talmai, and the rest of the Anakims, (Numb. xiii. 92, 
23. Josh. xv. 13, 14.) 

Ver. 16. The Jebusite.] This people, who were situated 
near to the former, descended from Jebus, the third son of 
Canaan: and were a very warlike people also: for they 
-kept Jerusalem and the fortress of Zion to the times of 
David, notwithstanding all the power of the Benjamites. 
And when David besieged it, they mocked at his attempt, 
‘(2 Sam. v. 8.) 

And the Emorite.| They came from Emor, the fourth son 
of Canaan, and are commonly called Amorites; who pos- 
sessed the mountainous parts of Judea: and many of them 
passed over Jordan, and, making war upon the Moabites 
and Ammonites, seized upon Bashan and Heshbon, and all 
the country between the rivers of Jabbok and Arnon, 
(Numb. xiii. 29. Josh. v.1.) in memory of which victory 
some Canaanite poet made a triumphing song, which Moses 
hath recorded, (Numb. xxi. 27.) What a mighty people 
these were we learn from Amos ii. 9. 

Gergasite.| There was a remnant of this people about 
Gerasa, or Gadara, beyond Jordan, in our Saviour’s time, 
(Matth. viii. 28. Mark v. 1. Luke viii. 26.) And they were 
called, perhaps, by this name from the fat clayey soil of the 
country where they lived; for garges in Hebrewis white clay. 

Ver. 17. And the Hivite, or Hevite.} They lived in and 
about Mount Hermon, as we read Josh. xi. 3. which being 
toward the east of the land of Canaan, they are called Kad- 
-monites, i.e. orientals or easterlings, (Gen. xv.19.) ‘The 
Gibconites and Sichemites were colonies from them, (Josh. 
xt. 19. Gen. xxxiv. 2.) who dwelt more westward: the 
former of them neighbours to Jerusalem; and the latter to 
Samaria. 

Arkite.| This people, Bochart thinks, inhabited Mount 
Libanus, where Ptolemy and Josephus mentioned a city 
called Arca, or Arce: in which, he thinks, was the temple 
Veneris Architides, worshipped by the Phoenicians, as 
Macrobius tells us, lib. i. Saturn. cap. 27, Pliny also men- 
tions Arca among the cities of the Decapolitan Syria, and 

saith it was one of those which had a royal jurisdiction, 
under the name of a tetrarchy, as Salmasius observes in 
his Exerc: in Solin. p. 576. 

Sinite.| St. Jerome saith, that not far from Arca there 
was a city called Sin; where we may suppose these people 
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to have dwelt. But Bochart rather by the Sinites under- 
stands the Peleusiots, whose city was called Sin; which is 
of the very same signification with Pelusium. 

Ver. 18. And the Arvadite.| These people are the same 
with the Aradii, who possessed the island called Aradus 


upon the coast of Phoenicia, and part of the neighbouring 


continent: where a place called Antaradus, opposite to the 
island, was seated. Strabo and others speak of this island, 
and mention another of the same name in the Persian 
Gulf, (as Salmasius observes upon Solinus, p. 1023.) 
whose inhabitants said, they were a colony from this island 
I now speak of, and had the same religious rites with these 
Aradians; who were very skilful in navigation, and there- 


-fore joined by Ezekiel with Zidon, xxvii. 8. where he makes 


them also a warlike people, ver. 11. 

Zemarite.| They who make these the same with the Sa- 
maritans, do not observe that these names are written quite 
differently in the Hebrew; and that the Samaritans, so much 
spoken of in Scripture, had their names from Somron. And 
therefore Bochart thinks these are the Samarites mentioned 
by St. Jerome, who says, they inhabited the noble city of 
Edessa in Coelosyria (it should be the city of Emesa, or 
Emisa, which was in that country, but Edessa in Mesopo- 
tamia, beyond Euphrates), and so both the Chaldee para- 
phrases have here for Zemarite, Emiszi. But I do not see 
why we should not rather think this son of. Canaan (Ze- 
marus), from whom the Zemarites came, was the founder of 
the city of Zemaraim (Josh. xviii. 22.) which fell to the lot 
of the tribe of Benjamin. 

Hamathite.| These were the posterity of the last son of 
Canaan; from whom the city and country of. Hamah took 
its name: of which name there were two; one called by the 
Greeks Antiochia, the other Epiphania: the former called 
the Great, (Amos vi. 2.) to distinguish it from this, which 
St. Jerome says, in his time, was called Epiphania, and by 
the Arabians (in the Nubian geographer) Hama. This is 
the city which is meant when we so often read that the 
bounds of Judea were to the ‘‘entrance of Hamath,” north- 
ward, (Numb. xiii. 21. xxxiv. 8. and other places.) For it 
is certain they did not reach to Antiochia, but came near to 
Epiphania. 

Afterwards were the families of the Canaanites spread 
abroad.] In process of time they enlarged their bounds : 
for they possessed all the country which lics from Idumxa 
and Palestine to the mouth of Orontes: which they held 
for seven hundred years, or thereabout. Moses, indeed, 
confines the land of. Canaan in narrower bounds toward 
the north’(as hath been said), but we must consider, that 
he describes only that part of Canaan which God gave to 
the Israclites for their portion. Now, there being eleven 
nations who had their original (as appears from this and 
the foregoing verses) from so many sons of Canaan; we 
do not find that the first and the five last were devoted by 
God to destruction, as the rest were. For we read no- 
thing of the Zidonians, Arkites, Sinites, Aradites, Zema- 
rites, and Hamathites, among those nations upon whom 
the sentence of excision was pronounced by God, and 
their country bestowed upon the Israelites. But we read 
of two others, not here mentioned, who made up the seven 
nations, whom God ordered to be cut off; viz. the Periz- 
zites, and those who were peculiarly called Canaanites, 
who sprang from some of the forcnamed eleven families ; 
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bnt we do not know from which. We shall meet with it 
in the 15th chapter of this book. 

Ver. 19. And the border of the Canaanites, &c.] Tere 
Moses describes the bounds of that country, which was 
given by God to the Jews. 

From Sidon.] i.e. The country of Sidon, which extended 
itself from the city so called, towards the east, as far as 
Jordan, or near it. This, therefore, may be looked upon 
ns the northern bounds of the promised land. 

As thou comest to Gerar unio Gaza, &c.] These, and all 
the rest, belong to the southern bounds: for these two 
were citics near to the Philistines. We often read of 
Gaza; and Gerar was famous for Abrahaw’s and Isaac’s 
sojourning there, (Gen. xx. 1. xxvi. 1.) and for the over- 
throw of the Cushites, (2 Chron. xiv. 138.) 

Sodom aud Gomorruh, &c.| These four cities are famous 
for their destruction, by fire and brimstone from heaven. 

Even unto Lushah.| Or Lasa, which St. Jerome takes 
for Callirrhoe, as doth Jonathan also: a place famous for 
hot waters, which run into the Dead Sea. But Bochartus 
(lib. iv. Phaleg. cap. 37.) doubts of this, because Callir- 
rhoe was not in tho southern part of Judea, as Lashah 
was: he propounds it therefore to consideration, whether 
it may not be a city of the Arabs called Lusa: which 
Ptolemy places in the middle way, between the Dead Sea 
and the Red. 

Ver. 20. These are the sons of Ham, after thetr families, 

&c.] This is sufficiently explained by what was said upon 
ver. 5. where Moses concludes his account of the sons of 
Japheth. Only it may be observed, in general, that these 
four sons of Ham, and their children, had all Africa for 
their portion (Mizraim having Egypt, and Phut the.rest), 
and no small part of Asia, which fell to the share of Cush 
and Canaan. 
— Mer. 21. Unto Shem also, the father of all the children of 
Eber.) ‘That is, of the Hebrew nation, whom Moses would 
have to know from what an illustrious original they sprung; 
and therefore breaks off the thread of his genealogy, to 
give a short touch of it. 
this, why he calls Shem the father of Eber’s children, 
rather than of any other descended from him. He having 
told them before, that Ham was ‘the father of Canaan, 
(ix. 22.) whom God cursed, and at the same time blessed 
Shem; lie now tells them that this blessed man was the 
father from whom thcir nation was descended ; that they 
might. comfort themselves in their noble stock, and believe 
Canaan should be subdued by them. 

The brother of Japheth the elder.] Scaliger translates 
these words, “Shem the elder brother of Japheth:” but the 
he which is prefixed to gadol, i.e. greater, plainly directsus 
to refer the word greater, or elder; to him who was last 
spoken of, viz. Japheth: who may be plainly proved to 
have been the eldest son of Noah, from this observation; 
that Noah was five hundred years old, before any of his 
three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth, were horn, (v. 82.) 
When he was six hundred years old, he entered into the 
ark with them, (vii.11.) And when he came out, two 
years after the flood, Shem hegat Arphaxad, being then 
a hundred years old, (xi. 10.) and consequently Noah was 
six hundred and two. From whence it follows, that Shem 
was born when Noah was five hundred and two years old: 
and therefore Japheth must be two years older than he; for 


I can give no reason so likely as: 
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Noah began to have children when he was fivo hundred. 
But God preferred Shem before him; giving hereby an 
early demonstration (of which Yhere were many instances 
afterward), that he would not he confined to the order of 


nature in the disposal of his favours; which he frequently 


bestowed upon the younger children: as he did upon 
Jacoh, and in after-times upon David, who was the — 
est and meanest of all his father’s children. 

deven unto him were children born.) Perhaps he was the 
last of his brethren that married; and then Moses shews, 
in the following verses, had five sons: the progeny of two 
of which are mentioned, but the rest passed over in si- 
lence. 

Ver. 22. Elam.] Was his first-born; from whom came 
the Elamites, mentioned Acts ii. 9. whose metropolis 
was the famous city of Elymais. They lay between the 
Medes and Mesopotamians (as Bochart*shews, lib. ii. 
Phaleg. cap. 2.) and were a very warlike and fierce people, 
as Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel testify.. The Susians 
were a neighbouring people, but different from them; and 
therefore, when Daniel says Sushan was in the province 
of Elam, he takes Elam in a large sense; as Pliny and 
Ptolemy also do, who mention Elamites at the mouth of 
the river Euleus (Ulai in Daniel), which was below Su- 
siania. See Salmasius Exerc. in Solin. p. 1193, Li94. 
And thus Josephus may be allowed to say, the Elamites 
were [lepotiv apynyéra, the founders of the Persians; who 
were a distinct people from them, though oftceu conipre- 
hended under this name of Elam. 

Ashur.| From whom came the people called at first 
Assyres, and afterward Assyrians: which was a name as 
large as their empire, comprehending even Syria itself; 
which, in several authors, is the same with Assyria. But, 
in proper speaking, it was only that country, whose head 
was Nineveh, called sometimes Adiabene, and Aturia or 
Assyria... 

Arphaxad.] Many, following Josephus, make him the 
father of the Chaldees. But I find no good reason for it; 
and it seems more’ probable that the Chaldecs (in ebrew, 
Chasdim) came from Chesed, one of Abraham’s hrother’s 
sons, (Gen. xxii. 22.) which St. Jerome positively aflirms. 
Therefore it is more reasonable to think Arphaxad gave 
name to that country which Ptolemy calls Arraphachitis, 
which was a part of Assyria. 

Lud.) Seems to have given name to the country of Lydia, 
which lay about Mzeander; and included in it Mysia and 
Caria, which lay on the south side of that river. Which, 
having the most windings and turnings in it of any river 
in the world (for it returns sometimes towards its fountain), 
the Pheenicians call this country, and another, viz. Ethio- 
pia, that lay upon the Nile (which, next to Meander, -is 
the most crooked of all rivers), by the name of Lud, which, 
in their language, signified berding or crooked. See Bo- 
chart. lib. ii. Phaleg. cap. 72. 

Aram.| From whom sprung the Syrians, whose name 
anciently was Aramzi, the children of Aram. A name 
not unknown to the ancient Grecians; for Homer men- 
tions the “Apso: in his second book of Hiads ; and so doth 
Hcsiod; and Strabo also saith, that many understood by 
the Arimi, the Syrians. And the Syrians, at this day, call 
themselves Aramzans. But Syria being so large a name, 
that ancient authors extend it to all those countries that — 
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lay between Tyre and Babylon, we must not take all the 
people of them to have been the posterity of Aram. For it 
is evident some of them descended from Canaan, others 
from Ashur, others from Arphaxad. Therefore, those are 
to be thought to have come from him, to whom the name of 
Aram is:prefixed or subjoined, as Aram-Naharajim, and 
Padan-Aram (i.e. the Mesopotamians), Aram-Soba (the 
people of Palmyra and the. neighbouring cities), Aram- 
Damasek (situated between Libanus and Anti-Libanus, 
whose chief city was Damascus), and, perhaps, Aram- 
Maacha, and Aram-Bethrehob, which were places beyond 
Jordan, one of which fell to the share of Manasseh, the 
other of Asser. — 

Ver. 23. And the children of Aram, &c.] The four per- 
sons that follow in this verse are called the sons of Shem, 
(1 Chron. i.17.) Nothing being more ordinary in Scrip- 


ture, than to call those the sons of any person, who were. 


his grandsons, (xxix. 5, &c.) 

Uz.| Or Utz, the first-born of Aram, is gencrally said to 
have been the builder of Damascus: the valley belonging 
to which is, by the Arabians, at this day called Gaut, and 
Gauta, which differs from Utz in the letters, but not in the 
pronunciation; it being common to pronounce the letter 
ajin by our G, as in the words Gaza and Gomorrah. 
Accordingly, the Arabie paraphrast for Utz hath here A]J- 
geauta. There were two other Uz’s besides this, one the 
son of Nahor (Abraham’s brother), Gen. xxii. 21. whose 
country was Ausitis in Arabia Deserta: the other was of 
the posterity of Edom, (Gen. xxxvi. 28.) 

Hull.) Or Chul. Grotius observes out of Ptolemy, that 

there was a city in Syria called Cholla, which, he thinks, 
might be founded by this second son of Aram. But Bo- 
chart more probably conjectures that his posterity pos- 
sessed the country called Cholobetene, which was a part 
of Armenia. For the Armenians, and Arabians, and Sy- 
Tians were much alike, as Strabo saith, in their shape of 
body, speech, and manner of life. And there are divers 
cities, which Ptolemy places in this country, that begin 
with Hol or Chol; as Cholus, Choluaia, Cholana: and 
Cholobetene (the name of the country), which in their lan- 
guage is Cholbeth, signifies as much as the house or seat 
of Chol. 
” Gether .| It is hard to give any account of the country 
where his posterity settled, unless they gave the river 
Getri its name, which the Greeks call Kevrpirg; which runs 
between the Carduchi and the Armenians, as Xenophon 
tells us. This is Bochart’s conjecture, which is a little 
nearer, than that of Grotius, (Annot. in lib. i. de V. R. C.) 
who explains this by the city Gindarus in Ptelemy, and 
the people called by Pliny, Gindareni, in Coelo-Syria. 
But after all, it may sccm as probable that Gadara, the 
chief city of Perzea, which Ptolemy places in the Deca- 
polis of Coelo-Syria, had its name and original from this 
Gethcr. 

Mash.| Who is called Mesech, in 1 Chron. i. 17. seated 
himself, as Bochart thinks, in Mesopotamia, about the 
mountain Masius (which is Grotius’s conjecture also), 
from whence there flowed a river which Xenophon calls 
Masca. The inhabitants of which mountain, Stephanus 
calls Masizni; and perhaps the Moscheni, whom Pliny 
speaks of, between Adiabene and Armenia the Greater, 
were descended from this Mash, or Mescch. 
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Ver. 24. And Arphaxad begat Salah.| Having given an 
account of the posterity of. Shem’s youngest. son, he now 
tells us what people descended from his third son. | 

Salah.] In Hebrew Shelah. His father being born but 
two years after the flood, (xi. 10.) scems to have given this 
naine to his son, to preserve the memory of that dreadful 
punishment; that his posterity might not incur the like by 
their sins. For Sela signifies the Ictting forth of waters, 
(Job v. 10.) ‘He is thought to have been the father of the 
Susiani: the chief’ city tof their country, next to Susa, 
being called Scla, as we find in Ammian. Marcellinns : 
either because he was the founder of it, or in memory of 
him. 

‘And Salah begat Eber. The father of those from whom 
came the Hebrew nation, (as was said before, ver. 21.) 
Abraham being descended from him in the sixth generation. 
All other derivations of the name of Hebrew have great 
objectious lie against them; but this hath nonce that I can 
see, and is most agreeable to the grammar of that lan- 
guage, in which all such names ending in jod (as ny 
doth) are noted to come cither from a place, or country, or 
people, or author: therefore, since there is no country or 
place from which the name of Hebrew can be derived, it 
is most reasonable to deduce it from the author of this 
people, Heber. And it is authorized by that speech of 
Bajaam, (Numb. xxiv. 24.) ‘Where, as by Ashur is meant 
the Assyrians, so by Heber, 1 in all reason, we are to under- 
stand the Hebrews. 

Ver. 25. Peleg.| Either he, or some of his posterity in 
memory of him, it is not unlikely, gave name to a 
town, upon Euphrates, ‘called Phalea, not far, from 
the place where the river Chaborus runs into it: upon 
which Charrah ‘ide built by. Charan, the brother of 
Abraham. 

For in his days was the earth divided.] The great dis- 
persion, which. we read of in the following chapter, fell 
out just when he was: born; which made his father call 
him by this name, signifying division: and separation. 
Which it appears, by the account given of his ancestors, 
(xi. from ver. 10 to 16.) happened in the hundred and first 
ycar after the flood. In that year, the tower of Babel and 
their language were confounded; upon which necessarily 
followed the separation here mentioned. The age that 
preceded, from the deluge to this division, is called, by 
the ancient poets, the Golden Age, (as Bochart observes, 
lib. i. Phaleg. cap. 9.) because the earth not being divided, 
they enjoyed all things in common. And Noah (whom 
they called Saturn) governing them, not as kings do their 
subjects, but as parents their children, not so much with 
fear and dread, as with love and reverence to his fatherly 
authority ; it made the world so happy as it hath not been 
since. 

Joktan, or Jektan.| The brother of Peleg, had a nume- 
rous offspring of thirteen sons; all seated in the inmost 
parts of Arabia Felix. -So the Arabians, it is certain, 
derive their own original: who in this may as well be 
credited as the Europeans, who derive themselves from 
Japetus or Japheth, and tlic Africans from Cham or Ham- 
mon. They call him Cahtan (as our Mr. Pocock, as well 
as others, observes), by which name the Arabic paraphrast, 
upon this place, explains that of Jektan. And this Cahtan 
they say expressly was the son of Eber, the ve Salah, 
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&c. From whence the name of Catanite, a people in 
Arabia Felix, mentioned by Ptolemy; and a city, in tho 
territory of Mecha, still retains the very name of Jektan, 
being called Baisath-Jektan, 7. e. the seat or habitation of 
Jektan, in the Arabian geographer. See Mr. Pocock’s 
notes upon Abul-Farajus concerning the original of the 
Arabians, p. 38, 39. 

Ver. 26. Almodad.|] The eldest son of Joktan seems 
to have given name to the people whom Ptolemy calls 
‘AdAovpawra, in the middle of Arabia Felix, near the ori- 
ginal of the river Lar, which runs into the Persian Gulf. 
The Greeks, who knew little of this people, who lived a 
great way from the sea, might easily mispronounce their 
name, calling them Allumeote, instead of Almodet. 

Sheleph, or Saleph.| Was, it is likely, the father of the 
Salapeni. For such a people there were, mentioned by 
Ptolemy, who calls them Ladarjvo.: who were remote from 
the rest, about the neck of Arabia, not far from the spring 
of the river Betins. 

Haizermaveth.] Though the Arabians write this name 
with the very same letters, yet it sounds among them thus, 
Hadramuth, or Cadramuit: which the Greeks pronounce 
divers ways, becauso of the ambiguous sound of the two 
letters, tzadi and cheth ; for sometimes he is called Asar- 
moth, sometimes (without an A) Sarmoth, and Armoth, 
and Atermoth, as Bochartus hath observed; who thinks 
the country called Chatramitis or Atramitis, Chatramotis 
or Atrimotis, to have been peopled by the children of 
this Hadramuth, as the Arabians pronounce this name 
Hatazmaveth. *Acpapira, Salmasius shews, is the name of 
a city or place, and ‘Adpapira, of a people or nation. (Ex- 
ercit. in Solin. p. 489.) And the same people, he observes, 
(p. 490.) are called by. Artemidorus, ‘Arpapwrirar, whose 
country was that part of Arabia which abounded with 
frankincense, myrth, cassia, and cinnamon, as Theophras- 
tus tells us. And Strabo calls them (as he there notes) 
Xarpapwrira, and Uranius in Stephanus, Xarpapéra3 so 
differently was this hard word pronounced: who were so 
famous, that Eustathius Antioch. Eusebius, and others, 
make this Hatzermaveth the father of the Arabians, and 
Epiphanius derives their language from him; which they (as 
was said before) derive from Jektan himself; looking upon 
the dialect of Chadramites as barbarous. See Bochartus, 
lib. il. Phaleg. cap. 16. where he observes, that Hatzernut- 
veth in Hebrew signifies the entrance of death, and Hadh- 
ramauth in Arabic the region of death. Because the air 
of that country was very thick and foggy (and conse- 
quently unwholesome), as Arrianns relates, who saith, that 
the frankincense and myrrh were therefore gathered only 
by the king’s slaves, and by condemned persons. 

Jerah, ar Jerach.| From whom came the people called 
Jerachei, who lived near the Red Sea; called by Aga- 
tharcides, and others, ’AA\aio, Alilei: which is the very 
same in Arabic with the other in Hebrew. For Hilal is 
the moon in that language, as Jerach is in Hebrew. And 
the Nubiensian geographer mentions a people about 
Mecha, who, at this day, are called Benc-hilal, the children 
of Jerach, as the Hebrews would have expressed it. It 
seems they are come more towards the cast, when an- 
ciently they dwelt in the south. Ptolemy mentions also an 
island, upon the coast of the Alilai, which he calls "Yepdxw» 
vnoog: but it doth not signify the Isle of Hawks (as the 
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Grecks fancied, who imagined all these old words to come 
from their tongue), but of the Jerachei. 

Ver. 27. Iiadoram.] He seems'to have fixed his seat in 
the utmost corner of Arabia towards the east, where there 
was a people whom Pliny calls Drimati: a name easily 
made from Hadoramus. And the extreme promontory of 
that country is called by the Greeks Corodamon, by trans- 
posing the letters D and R from Hadoramus. I can find 
nothing more likely than this conjecture of that great man 
Bochartus, who hath outdone all that went before him in 
this argument, (lib. ii. Phaleg. cap. 20.) 

Uzal.| Abraham Zachut, as he also observes, says, the 
Jews (who in his time dwelt there) called the chief city 
of Aljeman by the name of Uzal. Now the kingdom of 
Aljeman, or Jeman, is the south part of Arabia Felix: as 
the very name of Jeman imports, which signifies both the 
right hand aud the south. 

Diklah.] Both in the Chaldee and Syriac languages Dicla 
signifies a palm, or a grove of palms ; which led Bochartus 
to conclude, that the. Minzi, a people of Arabia Felix, 
whose country abounds with such trees, were the poste- 
rity of this Diklah. Both Pliny and Strabo mention them: 
And this is far more probable than the conjecture of Lu- 
dovicus Capellus, that the country of Dangala, in Ethio- 
pia, near Egypt, might have its name from this man: for 
that is too remote from the rest of this man’s posterity : 
and so is ArcedXeiovy mentioned, as he observes, by Herodo- 
tus, (Chronolog. Sacra, p. 108.) 

Ver. 28. And Obal.] Which, in the Arabic pronunciation 
is Aubal, as cocab, a star in Hebrew, is in Arabic caucab, 
&c. The posterity of this Aubal, or Obal, Bochart thinks, 
passed over the streights of the Sinus Arabicus, out of 
Arabia Felix, into Arabia 'Troglodytica; where we meet 
with this name, in the Sinus Abalites (which others call 
Aulites), and in a great trading town called by Arrianus 
*"Avadeirnc; and ina people who lived in that Sinus, called 
by Ptolemy, ’Avadira:, and. ’Aéovdirar; I believe it should 


be ’APovAirar, from this Obal. 


Abimael.) Which the Arabians pronounce Abimal; 7. e. 
the father of Mali, or the Mahte; a people in Arabia 
next to the Minzi before mentioned. Theophrastus saith, 
Mali is the metropolis of a country in Arabia the.Spicy: 


from whence the people called Malite, whom. Ptolemy 


calls Manite, by an usual change of the letter ZL into N, 
as Nabonidus is the same with Labonidus, &c. And it is 
probable that Mali is the contraction of Abimali: nothing 
being more common than in compound names to omit the 
first part. As: Sittim (Numb. xxv. 1.) for Abel-Sittim 
(xxx. 49.) Hermon very often for Baal-Hermon, (Judg. 
iii. 3.) Nimrim for Beth-Nimrim, and Salem for Jeru- 
salem. . 

Sheba.|] From whom came the Sabeans, who sometimes 
comprehend a great many people, but here are to be taken 
strictly for those upon the Red Sea, between the Minzi 
and the Catabanes: whose metropolis, which stood upon 
a high mountain full of trees, is called by ancient authors 
Saba and Sabai, Sabo and Sabas, as Salmasius shews out . 
of Stephanus, Agatharcides, and others ; who say that'this 
city Was odd KadXorov, much the fairest of all in Arabia. 
(Exerc. in Solin. p. 491, 492, &e.). In later times this 
name was changed into Mariaba, the nncient name being: 
lost, as the same Salmasius there observes, p. 497, and 
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1118. Which Pliny saith signifies as much as ‘‘ dominos 
omnium,” the lords of all: for from Rabba, to rule, comes 
Marab, which signifies in their language (as Bochart ob- 
serves) the seat of those that rule: that is, the royal city, 
where their kings lived. The Nubiensian geographer saith, 
the Queen of Sheba came from hence to hear the wisdom 
of Solomon. 

Ver. 29. And Ophir.] Which the Arabians pronounce 
Auphir, signifying abundance: gold being found there in 
such plenty, that they exchanged it for. brass and iron, 
giving a double or triple proportion of gold for them. Bo- 
chart thinks he gave the name of Ot¢p# to an island in the 
Red Sea, mentioned by Eupolemus in Eusebius: and ob- 
serves that there were two Ophirs, one belonging to India, 
whither Solomon’s ships went once in ‘three years (which 
he takes for Taprobana, now Zeilan), and the other belong- 
ing to Arabia, where the posterity of this Ophir, here 
mentioned, settled. Whose country he takes to have been 
near to the Sabeans, their brethren; which Stephanus and 
_ Ptolemy call Cassanitis. The same in sense with Ophir ; 
for Chosan is a treasure, which the Arabians write Cha- 
zan, from which comes the word Gaza, for abundance of 
riches. 

Havilah, or Chavilah.| See ver.7. where we had this 
name before, among the sons of Cush; from whom the 
Havilah here spoken of is very different: giving name, it 
is probable, to the country which the Nubiensian geogra- 
pher calls Chaulan: and says it was a partof Arabia Fe- 
lix, nigh also to'the Sabeans; which he ere de- 
scribes. See Phaleg. lib. ii. cap. 28. 

Jobab.| The father of the Jobabites, near - to the Sacha- 
lites, as Ptolemy expressly says, if, instead of Jobarite in 
him, we should read Jobabite, as Bochartus corrects the 
passage, with great reason. And thinks also the reason 
of this name to be plain: for Jebab in Arabic signifies a 
desert: and there are many such in the country of the 
Jobabites, above the Sinus of Sachalites. 

Ver. 30. And their dwelling was from Mesha, &c.] This 
conclusion confirms what hath been said, that all the 
thirteen sons of Joktan wero seated in Arabia Felix, ex- 
cept Obal, who went, it is likely, after Moses’s time, over 
into Abalites ; the passage being short across that streight 
beforementioned, (ver. 28.) which was not above four or 
five miles broad. For Arabia Felix lies between the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf. Now Mesa, or Musa, or Muza, 
was a famous port town in the Red Sea, which the Egyp- 
tians and Ethiopians frequented in their way to the country 
of the Sapharites, in the east; from whom: they brought 
myrrh, frankincense, and such-like things. Ptolemy’s Ta- 
bles plainly shew this, that from Musa the Sapharitze lay 
directly eastward; and Saphar was the metropolis of the 
country, at the foot of the mountain Climax: which, an- 
eiently, it is likely, was called Sapliar, from the city at 
the bottom of it. And thus we are to understand Moses 
when he says here, that Sepher was a- mountain of the 
east; not eastward from Judea, but from Mesha, which 
was in the west. See Bochart, (lib. ii. Phaleg. cap. 30.) 
where he observes, that the Arabie paraphrast (of the Paris 
edition) takes Mesha to be Mecclia, and instead of “ from 
Mesha to Sephar,” saith “from Meccha to Mediua.” Which 
is nearer truth than their opinion, who place the children 
of Joktan about Copcies, upon the coast of India. But 
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he shews that some of the children of Cush settled be- 
tween Meccha and Medina: and it sufficiently appears 
that Joktan’s children dwelt in the inmost part of Arabia 
Felix, and are the genuine Arabians. 

Ver. 31. This is explained, ver. 5. 

Ver. 32. By these were the nations divided after the 
flood.} They and their descendants shared the whole earth 
among them, as it is said expressly, (ix. 18.) “ Of then 
was the whole earth overspread.” But, according to the 
foregoing account, we find only three parts of the earth, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, possessed by the three sons of 
Noah and their children. Which has made some so bold 
as to say, there were other people in America, who wére 
not drowned by the flood. And one of their reasons why 
it was not peopled from any of the other three parts of the 
earth is, that we can give no account how lions, bears; 
wolves, foxes, and such-like creatures, should get thither: 
for none, sure, would carry them by shipping, though men 
themselves might, by that means, pass over into those re- 
gions. But this difficulty is not so great as they make it. 
For it is manifest, that, though the continent of America 
was found full of such beasts, when the Spaniards first 
came thither, yet none of the islands, though very large, 
which lay remote from the.land, had any lions, tigers, or 
such-like creatures in them. Which is a demonstration, 
that these creatures were not originally from that part of 
the earth; for then the islands would have been furnished 
with them as well asthe continent; just as they are with 
all sorts of vegetables: and consequently, the continent it- 
self was stored with these creatures from’ some other part 
of the earth. Which might be done by some neck of land 
not yet discovered; which joins some part of. Europe, or 
Asia, to the continent of America. Or, if there be no such 
neck of land now extant, yet there may have been such a 
bridge (as we may call it) between the northern parts of 
Asia, or Europe, and some northern part of America; or 
between the south-east part of China, or the Philippine 
islands, and the southern continent of that other part of 
this world, though now broken off (as many’suppose Eng- 
land to have been from France) by the violence of the 
sea, or by earthquakes; which have made great altera- 
tions in the earth. And truly, he thatobserves (as that great 
man the Lord Chief Justice Hales speaks, in his book of 
the Origin of Mankind, §. ii. chap. 7.) the infinite number 
of islands, lying between the continent of China and 
Nova Guinea, the most contiguous to each other; hath 
probable reasons to believe, that these were all formerly 
one continent, joining China and Nova Guinea together, 
though now, by tlie irruption’ of the sea, crumbled into 
many small islands. 
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Ver. I. Awnp all the earth.|i.e. The inhabitants of the 
earth; as (1 Kings x. 24.) “all the earth” is explained ; 
(2 Chron. ix. 23.) ‘all the kings of the earth. 

Were of one language.) In the Hebrew, of one lip ; 
which is one instrument of speech comprehending the rest. 
Their mouth formed the same words. So it follows: 

And of one speech.| Or word, as the Hebrew hath it. 
Some distinguish these two so subtilly, as to say, they 
had not only the same language, but the same manner of 
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pronunciation; which is often very different in the same 
language. ‘he heathens themselves acknowledge there 
was but one language anciently, (see Josephus, and 
out of him Eusebius, lib. ix. Prep. Evang. eap. 14, 15.) 
which, in all likelihood , was the same that had been from 
the beginning, which Adam himself spake. For Methu- 
sclah, the grandfather of Noah, lived some time with 
him, and spake, we may well suppose, the same language 
that he did. And wo cannot but think the same of Noah, 
who propagated it among his posterity till this time. But 
whether this was the Hebrew or no, wo cannot be certain. 
The Chaldee paraphrasts, and the ILebrew writers, gene- 
rally say it was; and most Christian writers have been of 
their opinion: insomuch that R. Gedaliah, upon these 
words, saith, “ the wise men among the Christians have 
searched what was the first tongue; and all the world con- 
fesses that from Adam to the flood they spake the holy 
language.” Which it is not to be thought we have now 
entire and pure; but that a considerable part of it still re- 
mains in the Bible. As may be proved by no contempti- 
ble arguments; particularly this, that Shem, the son of 
Noah, was for some time cotemporary with Abraham, who 
descended from him; and in whose family continued the 
same language, which they both spake, unto Moses’s days. 

They that have fancied there were more languages than 

one, at this time, grounded their mistake upon those 
words, (Gen. x. 5. 20.31.) where the sons of Noah are 
said to have had the :earth divided among them accord- 
ing to their tongues. Not considering that he speaks of this 
very division, of which he is going to give an account; 
and briefly mentioned there, (ver. 25.) For the thirteen 
sons of Joktan, immediately after, mentioned (who had 
their share in the division), were not in being when their 
uncle Peleg was born; as the most learned primate Usher 
hath demonstrated in his Annals, (A. M. 1757.) 
. Ver. 2. As they journeyed from the east.] He doth not 
speak of all the.posterity of Noah, who, after the flood, 
planted .in the east; much less Noah himself: but of a 
great colony of them, who, when the east was much 
peopled, chose to go westward. By the east, most un- 
derstand Armenia, whero they suppose the ark rested, 
aud Noah with his sons planted, But this hath great dif- 
ficulty in it; for the mountaius of Armenia Jay north of 
Shinar, or Assyria, and not east. Which Bochart solves 
in this manner: Assyria being divided into two parts, one 
on this side, the other on the further side of Tigris, they 
called .all that part beyond Tigris the east country, 
though a great part of it towards Armenia was really 
northward ; and that part on this side they called west, 
though some of it Jay to the south, (lib. i. Phaleg. cap. 7.) 
But there is no need of the help of this solution; the moun- 
tains of Ararat running a long way eastward: from which, 
when Noah and his sons descended, they settled, it is 
likely, in countries which were very much eastward of 
Assyria. 

They found a plain.] They continued to dwell in the 
mountainous countries of the east, where the ark rested, 
till they grew very numerous and wanted room; and then 
descended into the plain, and’some of them went west- 
wardly into the land of Shinar, that pleasant plain (as Mr. 


Mede fancies) where God, at the beginning, had placed the 
first father of mankind, Adam. 
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Shinar.| By this name we are to understand, not only 
that part of Assyria where Babylon stood, but all that 
country which bordered upon Tigris unto the mountains of 
Armenia; from whence Noah and his sons are supposed 
to have descended when the earth was dry, and not to 
have gone far from thence, at first, till they were multiplied ; 
and then some of them came into this country, which Noah 
had inhabited before the flood. Thus Bochart, in the place 
before named. But there is no certainty the ark rested in 
Armenia; it might be further eastward, upon some other 
part of that long ridge of mountains called Ararat: from 
whence they descended when the earth was dry, and dwelt 
in the lower grounds, which were warmer and more fruit- 
ful than the mountains. 

But that from the east mankind were propagated, is ap- 
parent from the increase of arts and sciences; which, as 
Dr. Jackson observes, (book i. chap. 16.) were in some 
measure perfected there (in times as ancient as any pro- 
fane history can pointus unto), and thence derived, as from 
a centre, to more remote parts of the world. The ripeness 
of literature, civil discipline, and arts, among the caste 
people, before they did so much as bud forth in Greece 
or Italy (I may add Egypt either), is a demonstration, that 
these were the stock, and the other but slips or branches 
transplanted from thence. Nay, the state and grandeur 
of those eastern countries, before Greece or Italy, or any 
other western people, grew into the fashion of .a kingdom, 
shews, that the eastern people were the heirs of the world, 
and other nations but as colonies from them. 

Ver. 3. They said one to another.] i.e. Consulted toge- 
ther. 

Go to.] And stirred up one another to lay all their hands 
to this work... 

Let us make brick.) In that low and fat soil there was 
no stone, as intimated inthe next words, “ and they had 
brick for stone.” Nobody doubts but this is a true trans- 
lation of the Hebrew word labenah: for Herodotus, and 
Justin, and many others, describe the walls of Babylon as 
made of such materials. What chemar is(which was the ce- 
ment to join the bricks together), doth not so plainly appear. 
We translate it slime ; following herein a great many of 
the Hebrews; particularly Kimchi, who says it is mortar, 
made of sand and lime. But there is much reason to 
think it was that which the ancients called “Ac¢ga\roc, a 
kind of pitch (as Kimchi himself acknowiedges some un- 
derstand it), which isdescribed by authors as a very glewy 
thing, and therefore used by Noah, by God’s direction, 
about the ark. There was great plenty of it in Assyria, 
as Theodoret here observes, from some fountains which 
vomited it up with the water. And so Strabo and Dion 
affirm, that it was very fit for this purpose ; and Herodo- 
tus says expressly, that the walls of Babylon were ce- 
mented with it, and so do many others, both Greek and 
Roman authors, mentioned by Bochartus, (hb. i. Phaleg. 
cap. 18.) And it is very observable, that Arrianus saith, 
(lib. vii.) The temple of Belus, in the midst of the city of 
Babylon, of a vast bigness, was made of brick, cemented 
with asphaltus. 

Ver. 4. And they said, Go to now.] At the first, perhaps, 
they spake only of building themselves houses; but now 
they Jaid their heads together, and consulted to make a 
huge monument of their greatness. 
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A city and a tower.] Some fancy one thing to be ex- 
pressed in two words: ‘a city and a tower,” being a city 
with turrets. But both this verse and the next express 
them so severally, that we ought to think them to have 
been distinct. Yet, that the tower was part of the city, is 
plain by verse 8. where it is said, ‘f they left off to build 
the city,” making no mention ret the tower: which was 
contained in the. city, asa part of it; and may well he 
thought to have been the Acropolis (as the Greeks speak), 
a strong place in the highest part of the city; such as we 
calla citadel. For the Scripture by a tower, means some 
fortress to keep out an enemy, which was wont to be 


built in the mids@,of the city, that it might command every 


part of it. 

Some fancy the temple of Belus, beforementioned, was 
afterward built where this tower stood; and was nothing 
else hut the tower perfected for another use. Or, rather, a 
temple was built round about the tower, which stood in 
the midst of it, as Herodotus describes it, (lib. i.) "Ev péog 
dé rod ipod mbpyoc erepedc, &C. mm the midst of the temple was 
a strong tower, Kc. 

Whose top may reach up unto heaven.| i. e. To the 
clouds. “As much as to say, an exceeding high tower. 
For the same is said of the walls of the cities of Canaan, 
(Deut. i. 28. ix. 1.) and therefore can mean no more here. 
And is an usual phrase in Scripture; as, when the Psalmist 
says, they that sail upon the sea are sometime lifted up to 
heaven, (cvii. 25.) which is a language that other authors 
speak ; for Homer mentions a fir-tree which was oipwo- 
pijsne, extended to heaven, i.e. very tall. Which I note 
to shew the senseless spite of Julian the apostate, who en- 
deayoured to discredit this sacred story, by the poetical 
fiction of the giants warring with heaven: as if there were 
no more truth in the one than in the other. But St. Cyril, 
in his fourth book against him, truly observes, that, in 
Scripture, this phrase, cic obpavoy, io heaven, is put ay7) rob 


iovc, for that which is highly elevated, as this tower was.. 


W hich being half a quarter of a mile in breadth and Icngth, 
had another tower stood upon it; and a third upon that, 
and soon, pexpi ov oxrw ripywy (as ‘Herodotus speaks), till 
there were eight towers mm all: which made-it of -a vast 
height. , 
Let us make us a name, &c.] Here he plainly acquaints 
us with their intention in building this city and tower: 
which was to be a perpetual monument of their fame ; to 
spread it far and wide, while they were alive; and that 
their names might live in this monument when they were 
dead: all posterity saying, snch and such persons werc 
the founders of the first and mother city of the world. So 
David is said to have got himself a name, (2 Sam. viii. 13.) 
i.e. extended his fame by his great achievements. And 
God is said to do the same, (Isai. Ixiii. 12. 14.) Therefore 
there was no occasion for assigning other reasons for the 
building of this tower, when Moses gives one so clearly. 
‘That which hath becn commonly fancied is, that they 
might secure themselves against another inundation: from 
which they were secured by the Divine promise (if they 
would believe it), together with the addition of a sign to it, 
(ix. 12.) And, if they did not believe it, why did they 
come down from the mountains into the plain country to 
build this tower; which might more rationally have been 
erected upon the top of the highest mountains, if their 
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meaning had been, by this means, to preserve themselves 
from future floods? Ifthere were any other meaning he- 
sides that mentioned by Moses, I should think that most 
probable which I find in Dr. Jackson, (book i. on the 
Creed, chap. 16.) That it might be “ a refuge wherennto 
they might resort, and continue their combination ;” some- 
thing of which scems to be intimated in the next words. 
There is a conjecture also made by a inost worthy friend 
of mine, a good while ago, Dr. Tenison, now bishop of 
Lincoln, in his book of Idolatry (which is not inconsistent 
with these), that this tower was consecrated by the builders 
ofit to the sun, as the cause of drying up the waters of the 
deluge, (or rather, as the most illustrious and nearest resem+ 
blance of the Schechinah, as I noted on chap.iv.) and that it 
was intended as an altar whereon to sacrificetoit. Butitis 
propounded only as a conjecture: which those Jews scem 
also to have had in their minds, who, by the word Shem, 
(name) understand God: as if their meaning were, ‘‘ let us 
make us a god;” and raise him a temple. And perhaps 
future times did convert it to that use. 

Lest we be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole 
earth.] Were they speak as if they feared a dispersion ; 
but it is hard to tell from what cause, unless it were this, 
that Noah having projected a division of the earth among 
his posterity, (for it was a deliberate business, as I noted 
upon x. 5.) these people had no mind to submit unto it; 
and therefore built this fortress to defend themselves in 
their resolution of not yielding to his design. Thus the 
most learned Usher, (ad A. M. 1757.) But what they 
dreaded they brought upon themselves by their own vain 
attempt to avoid it::and now there is no memory pre- 
served of the names of those that conspired in this at- 
tempt. ‘Thns what Solomon saith, was long before. veri- 
fied, (Prov. x. 24.) ‘‘ The fear of the wicked ‘shall, conic 
upon him.” But this evil by God’s providence was attended 
with a great good: for by this dispersion the whole earth 
was peopled, and the foundation laid of several great na- 
tions and kingdoms. 

Ver. 5. And the Lord came down to see, &c.] This is an 
accommodation to our conceptions, and means no more, 
but that by the effects he made it appear, that he observed 
their motions and knew their intentions. 

Which the children of men builded.] Itis generally agreed 
that children of men in Scripture, is opposed to children of 
God; as bad men and infidels are to the good and the 
faithful. Which gives us to understand, that neither Noah, 
nor Shem, nor Arphaxad, Salah, or Heber, were engaged in 
this work; but some of the worser sort of people, who de- 
generated from the piety of their ancestors. Itis probable 
some of the race of Ham; who, itis likely, carried much of 
the spirit of Cain with him into the ark: otherwise he could 
not have behaved himself so vilely towards his father after 
they came out of it. Tor that terrible judgment, it seems, 
had not reformed him; and then it is no wonder if he grew 
more wicked after it was over. Josephus and others take 


‘Nimrod (his grandchild) to have been the apynyérys, as his 


word is, ringleader of this crew, who combined in this de- 
sign. But-I take it to be more probable that he came and 
settled here after the dispersion. For there being not much 
above a hundred years between the flood and this time, it 
is not likely such a great kingdom could be crected in that 
space, as we read of, (Gen. x. 10.) And therefore he grew 
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so great after this dispersion, when he came out of Arabia, 
or some neighbouring country, and settled here in Babel; 
which was called by this name, upon occasion of the con- 
fusion of languages, and had it not before. Which is an 
argument that what we read, (x. 10, 11.) must be under- 
stood to have happened aftcr this timc. But, if all this be 
truc, that some of Cham’s race began this design, which 
other bad people were too much disposed to follow, and 
that they who retained the true religion (from whom Abra- 
ham descended) were not of the number, it is credible that 
they escaped the punishment here mentioned (in the next 
verses), retaining still their ancient seat, and the ancient 
language also; which continued in the family of Hebcr, 
and was called Hebrew. . 

Ver. 6. And the Lord said, &c.| This verse only ex- 
presses a resolution to spoil their projeot, and the necessity 
of so doing. ; 

Ver. 7. Let us.] The rabbins fancy this is spoken to the 
angels. Butitis beyond the angelical power to alter men’s 
minds so in a moment, that they shall not be able to under- 
stand what they did before. Therefore God spake to him- 
self: and this phrase suggests to us more persons than one 
in the godhead. In short, none but He, who taught men at 
first to speak, could, in an instant, make that variety of 
speech which is described in the next words. Novatianus 
therefore anciently took it, that this was spoken by God to 
his Son. 

Confound their language.] 'The word confound is to be 
marked ; for God did not make every one speak a new 
diffcrent Janguage, but they had such a confused remem- 
brance of the original language which they spake before, 
as made them speak it very differently: so that by the va- 
rious inflexions, and terminations, and pronunciations of 
divers dialects, they could no more understand one ano- 
ther, than they who understand Latin can understand those 
who speak French, Italian, or Spanish; though these lan- 
guages arise out of it. 

And yet itis not to be thought, there were as many se- 
vera] dialects as there were men, so that none of them 
understood another; for this would not merely have dis- 
persed mankind, but destroyed them. It being impossible 
to live without socicty, or to have socicty without under- 
standing one another; for if the father could not have un- 
derstood the son, nor the husband his wife, there could 
have been no comfort in living together. Therefore it is 
likely that every family had its peculiar dialect; or rather 
the same common dialect (or way of speaking) was given 
to those families whom God would have to make one co- 
iony in the following dispersion. Unto which dispersion 
they were constrained by their not being able to haye such 
familiarity as they had before with every body; but only 
with those who understood their particular speech. 

into how many languages they were divided, none can 
determine. The Hebrews fancy into seventy, which opinion 
hath much prevailed, being grounded upon the foregoing 
chapter; where the descendants from the sons of Noah 
were justso many. The Greek fathers made them seventy- 
two, because the Greek version adds two more (Elisa among 
the sons of Japheth, and Cainan among the sons of Shem), 
and the Latin fathers follow them. But this is a very weak 
foundation; it being apparent that many of the sons of 
Canaan used the yery same language in their country, and 
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so did Javan and Elishah in Greece: and in other places, 
so maiy concurred in the use of the same specch, that 
scarce thirty remains of the scventy to be distinct, as Bo- 
chart hath observed. See Selden, lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 9. 
sect. 111. 

Ver. 8. So the Lord scattered them.| Broke their combi- 
nation by making them speak several languages, which cut 
off the common bond of one society. For, as the unity of 
one common language (to use the words of Mr. Mede, 
p. 362.) had knit all mankind into one community; so 
God in his wisdom saw that plurality of languages was the 
best means to force them into a plurality of societies. 

Abroad from thence.] Into all the regions of the north, 
south, and west; the east being inhabited before by Noah, 
and such of his offspring as abode with him. Which is 
not to be understood as if they were immediately scattered 
into the remotest places from Babel, but first into the 
neighbouring countries, and by degrces into those which 
were further off, according as their families increased. 

How long this dispersion happened after the flood, can- 
not be certainly determined ; but we can demonstrate it was 
not much above one hundred years. For Peleg (in whose 
days this came to pass, x. 25.) was born but a hundred 
and one years after; as was observed before upon that 
place. Now some think this division was made just at his 
birth; which St. Austin takes to have been the reason why 
his father called him Peleg, “‘ Quia tunc ei natus est, quando 
per linguas terra divisa est;” Because he was then born to 
him, when the earth was divided by their languages. But 
the text doth not make this out, for it only says tn his days 
the earth was divided. And the thirteen sons of Joktan 
(Peleg’s brother) who had their share in this division, being 
notthen born, we must conclude, that if this division began 
at Peleg’s birth, it was not finished till some ycars after. 
Elmacinus says in the forticth year of Peleg’s age; the 
Hebrews generally say at his death. See Hottinger’s 
Smegma Orient. p. 62. and 166. 

And they left off to build the fower.| I see no reason to 
believe that God overturned it by a terrible tempest, as 
Epiphanius expresses it, Tor wipyor dvépwy Body dvéorpeper. 
Which is the opinion of Josephus, (lib. 1. cap. 5. Antiq.) 
and Abydenus, mentioned by Euscbius, (lib. ix. cap. 4. 
Preepar. Evang.) and divers others of the ancients; nor is 
there any ground for what others say, (particularly Benja- 
min Tudcl. in his Itinerary, p.77.) that it was burnt by 
fire from heaven. - For Moses doth not intimate that it was 
either burnt or overturned; but only that they desisted 
from their enterprise: which naturally ceased, when they 
could no longer join to carry on the building. Which may 
rather lead us to think, that the city and tower stood long 
after this; and that Bochart’s conjecture is not unreason- 
able, that it was the very tower which was afterwards con- 
secrated to Belus, described by Herodotus, (lib. i.) For it 
is evident, that though this city and country lay waste for 
somc time, men being frighted by the confusion of their 
languages from living there; yet Nimrod, a bold man, 
came and made this the seat of his empire: and it is very 
probable, carricd on that work which was broke otf by the 
dispersion. Forit is not said, (Gen. x. 10.) that he built 
Babel, (as he did Nineveh, and other cities, ver. 11.) but 
only that it was “the beginning of his kingdom,” the head 


city, where he madc his residence. 
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Ver. 9. Therefore is the name of it called Babel.] Which 
signifies in Hebrew confusion ; so frivolous is their conceit 
who make it to have been called by this name, from Baby- 
lon, the son of Belus. All the difficulty is to know who 
called it by this name. Some think the children of Heber, 
in whose family the original language continued ; but it 
may be as rationally conceived, that, in the ednfasion of 
languages, all retained some of the ancient words, and parti- 
cularly this, by which they all commonly called this place. 

- Confound the: language of all the earth.] That is, the 
Janguage of all those people who were in this western co- 
lony; not the language of Noah, and his plantation more 
easterly, who kept, as I said, the primitive language. 

Scatter them abroad upon the face, &e.|] This dispersion 
was so ordered, that each family and each nation dwelt by 
itself; which could not well be done, as Mr. Mede ob- 
serves, but by directing an orderly division ; either by cast- 
ing of lots, or choosing according to their birthright, after 
portions of the earth were set out according to the number 
of their nations and families. For otherwise, some would 
not/have been content to go so far north as Magog did; 
and others suffered to enjoy more pleasant countries. 

- Ver. 10. These are the generations of Shem.] It appears 
from the foregoing chapter, that these here mentioned were 
not all the persons who descended from him; but these 
were the ancestors of Abram, whom Moses derives by 
these from Shem. 

- Ver. 1]. Lived, after he begat Arphaxad, five hundred 
years.| So that, as he had seen Methuselah and. Lamech 
before the flood, he might also see, not only Abram, but 
his son Isaac, who’ by this account was one-and-twenty 
yeas old when Shem died. 


- Ver. 14..Begat Eber.] Who was the father of tliose from 


whom camc the Hebrew nation; Abram being descended 
from him in the sixth wimebdtionn 
called Eber, (Numb. xxiv. 24.) and “the children of Eber,” 
(Gen. x. 21.) it is not reasonable, as I observed before, to 
seek for any other derivation of the name of Hebrews. 

Ver. 16. Peleg, or Phaleg.] It is not unlikely that either 
he, or some of his posterity in memory of him, gave name 
to a town upon Euphrates called Phalga; not far from the 
place where Chaborns runs into it; upon which Harah (or 
Charrah) stood, built-by Haran, Abram’s brother. 

Ver. 18. Rew.} (or Ragau, as some pronounce the He- 
brew word) gave name toa field near Assyria, (Judith i.5.) 
or, as Tobit saith, in Media; where Strabo mentions a 
city called’ Raga, and so doth Stephanus, ‘Paya wérrc év 
Mnéig. In the hundred and thirtieth year of his life, if we 
may believe Elmacinus, (p. 29.) Nimrod began to reign in 


Babylon; and im his days also, he says, the Egyptian king- 


dom began. , Which necd not secm strange, though scarce 
two hundred years were passcd ‘since the flood, when we 
consider the vast increase of people in these ages, from a 
few planters, within such a compass of time; and likewise 
the extraordinary fruitfulness which God after the flood 
bestowed upon them for the pcopling of the earth. For 
he says twice to Noah and his sons, immediately after they 
came out of the ark, ‘ Increase and multiply, (xi. 1. 7.) 
and replenish the carth.” From this antiquity of the 
Egyptian kingdom, it is, that the later Pharaohs called 
themselves “ the sons.of ancicnt kings,” (Isa. xix. 11.) 

-In Rev’s time also,-both the Egyptians and ‘Babylonians 
VOL. I. 


And that nation being. 


‘if he came from Babylon. 
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now began to make images and worship then, if Patricides 
may becredited. See Hotting. Smegma Orient. cap.8.n.16. 

Ver. 20. Begat Serug.) From whom (Bochartus thinks) 
some of his descendants might call the city Sarug: which 
the Arabian geographer says was near to Charte, or Ha- 
ran. He first began to celebrate every year thé memory 
of famous men, after they were dead, and commanded 
them to be honoured as benefactors, if'-we may believe 
Suidas, in the word Yépvy, and Damascen, and a Jong roll 
of other authors. mentioned by Jacobus Geusius, (par. i. 
cap. 2. De Victimis Humanis.) 

Ver. 22. Begat Nahor.] The same writers say, that 
idolatry increasing much in his’ days, there was a great 
earthquake (the first that had been observed) which over- 
turned their temples, and broke their images in Arabia. 

Ver. 24. Terah.| Whom they make to have been an 
idolatrous priest; but to have repented and been converted 
to the worship of tho true God. See ver. 31. 

Ver. 26. And Terah lived seventy years, and begat 
Abram, Nahor, and Haran.] i.e. We was seventy years old 
before he had any children, and then had three sons one 
after another; who are not set down in the order wherein . 
they were born. For Abram’s being first named doth 
not prove him to have been the’ eldest sou of Terah, no 
more than Shem’s being first named among Noah’s three 
sons, proves him to have been the first-born, (ix. 18.) -For 
there are good reasons'to prove that Abram was born 
sixty years after Haran; who was the eldest son; having 
two daughters married to’ his:two brothers, Nahor and 
Abram; who seems tobe the youngest, though named 
first, both heré and in the next verse, because of his pre- 
eminence. Sce ver. 32. 

Ver. 28; Hara died before his father, &c.] Inhis own - 
country (as it'here follows), out'of which he did not go, as 
the rest of his family did. : 

In Ur of the Chaldees.| That part of Mesopotainia 
which was next to Assyria, is called the land of the Chal- 
dees. For Ur, as Abarbinel observes, was in Mesopotamia; 
lying in’ the way from Tigris to Nisibis. And therefore 
St. Stephen makes Mesopotamia and the land of the Chal- 
dees the very same, (Acts vii. 2. 4.)-Eupolemus, indeed, 
as Bochart notes, places this Ur, from whence Abram 
came, (ver.31.) in Babylon; but Ammianus’ speaks of an 
Ur in Mesopotamia, situated as beforementioned ; which 
we have reason tu think was the place from whence Abra- 
ham came, because from thence to Canaan the way lay 
straight through Charran (or Haran), but it did not do so 
And no good account can be 
given why he should go about through Mesopotamia and 
Charran, when thcre was a shorter way through aeentiny if’ 
he came from Babylon. 

Ver. 29. The father of Iscah.] i. e. Of Sarai, white 
Abram married; she being his eldest brother’s daughter, 
sister to Lot. For Haran had three children, Lot, (ver. 27.) 
and Milchah, whom Nahor marricd, and Sarah, whom 
Abram married. That is, Haran dying, the two remain- 
ing brethren married his two daughters. For if we should | 
understand any body else by Iscah but Sarah, there is no 
account whence she descended; which Moses sure would 
not have omitted, because it very much concerned his na- 
tion to know from whom they came, both by tho father’s 
and the mother’s side. It is no wonder she should have 
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two naines; onc, perhaps, before they came out of Chaldea, 
and another after. . 

Ver. 31. Went forth from Ur of the Chaldees.| See what 
was said ver. 26, unto which 1 have nothing to add but 
this, that this country was so famous for superstition, that 
the Chaldeans, in Daniel’s time, were reckoned as a distinct 
sort of diviners from magicians, astrologers, and sooth- 
sayers, or sorcerers, (Dan. ii. 2. 10. iv. 7. v.11.) And it 
is likely, from some such sort of men, Terah and his family 
learned the worship of idols, (Josh. xxiv. 2.) But though 
he had been an idolater, yet it may be probably concluded 
from his leaving Ur of the Chaldees, with an intention to 
go to Canaan (as it is here said), that now he was become 
a worshipper of the true God. [Tor what should move him 
to it, but obedience to the Divine direction which Abram 
received (as we read in the next chapter), to which he 
would not have agreed, if he had not believed in God; as 
Lot, it is plain, did, whom he took along with him? That 
word is much to be remarked, which makes him the princi- 
pal agent in their removal; Abram himself being go- 
verned by his motion: for Moses says, ‘‘ He took Abram, 
and Lot, the son of Haran,” &c. And though Nahor 
did not now go along with his father to Haran (being left 
behind, perhaps to look after some concerns), yet afterwards 
he followed him, with all his family; as appears from 
chap. xxvii. 43. and the following chapter. And he also 
forsook idolatry ; for Rebekah his grandchild was married 
to Isaac, and his great-grandchildren, Rachel and Leah, 

nay, their father Laban, seem to have been worshippers of 
the true God (though with a mixture of some superstition), 
for he makes mention of Jehovah upon several occasions, 
(Gen. xxiv. 31. 50, 51.) 

And they came unto Haran.) It is possible that Terah 
going from Ur to Canaan, and staying in this place called 


the city Xafsa:, Charre, after the name of his son Haran — 


(or Charan), who died a little before, (ver.28.) For both 
the Greek and Roman writers call a city, famous for the 
death of Crassus, by the name of Charre; situate on a 
river of the same name. It is likely from Abranss bro- 
ther were derived both the name of the river and of the 
city, which the Arabians to this day call Charan, or 
Charran. 

And dwelt there.| It is plain he intended to go to Canaan, 
and not to settle here; but being arrested with the sickness 
of which he died, could go no further. 

Ver. 32. And the days of Terah were two hundred and five 
years.| Moses doth not sum up the years of any man’s life 
mentioned in this chapter, (as he doth in chap. v.) but only 
of Terah’s. Which he doth on purpose that we may know 
when this new period of time began, (of Abram’s leaving 
his own country, and thereby becoming tbe father of the 
faithful), which we are not to count from the time when 
Terah began to have children, (ver. 26.) but from the time 
of his death; immediately after which Abram went on 


towards Cariant See Usser. Chronol. cap. 3. and cap. 7.° 


From this also we learn when Abram was born. * For, 
if seventy-five years (which was Abram’s age when his 
father died, and he went from Haran, xii. 4.) be subducted 
from two hundred and five, it is manifest that he was born 


when his father was a hundred and thirty years old: that 


is, threescore years after his brother Haran, as I said on 
, 9 
ver. 26. 
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Many ancient authors spedk of Abram, as Josephus 
observes, and out of him Eusebius, who names others 
also, (lib. ix. Prepar. Evang. cap. 16, 17, &e.) All that 
I shall-note is, that one great design of Moses being to 
lead the Jews to understand the genealogy of this noble 
ancestor of theirs, he hastens to it; relating other matters 
briefly, but spending many pages about him. .For he com- 
prises, for instance, the history of the world from the crea- 
tion to the flood, containing one thousand six hundred and 
fifty-six years, in the compass of six chapters ; but bestows 
on the history of Abram nineteen chapters, though it con- 
tain no Jonger space of time than a hundred and peverigy 
five years. 

Ver.1. Now the Lord had said unto Abram.] While 
he lived in Ur of the Chaldees; from whence it is certain 
he called him while his father was alive, (xi. 31.) We are 
not told how he spake to him; for here is no mention, as: 
Maimonides observes, (par. ii. cap. 41.) of his speaking in 
a dream, or a vision, or by the hand of an angel; but only 
simply and absolutely that “the Lord said to mm.” By 
a voice, when he was awake, I suppose, from the Schechi- 
nab, or Divine Majesty; for St. Stephen saith expressly, 
“the God of glory appeared to him, bemoan he dwelt in 
Charran,” (Acts vii. 2.) 

Get thee out of thy own country, &c.) Which began a 


good while ago to be infected with idolatry, (see xi. 18. 22.) 


sone of Shem’s posterity forgetting the Creator of all, and> 
worshipping the sun as the great God, and the stars as. 
lesser gods. So Maimonides, in his More Nevoch. (par. iii. 
cap. 29.) where he saith the Zabii relate in one of their 
books (which he there names), that Abram contradicting 
their worship, the king of the country imprisoned him, and- 
afterward banished him into the utmost parts of the east, 
and confiseated all his estate. A tale invented to take away 
from him the honour of his voluntary leaving his country, 
and.to discredit this sacred history, which tells us he di- 
rected his course quite another way, towards the west. 
Abarbinel, and others, will not have this call of God to 
Abram to have been when he was in Ur, but after they 


came to Haran; to which he fancies Terah came, because | 


of some misfortunes he had in Ur. © But this is invented to 
contradict St. Stephen, (Acts vii. 2.) with whom Aben 
Kzra agrees, who expounds these words of his calling out 
of Ur. For itis hard to find any other reason why. he 
designed to go to Canaan, (xi. 31.) the place whither he 
went after Terah was dead. 

Into a land that I will shew thee.| He had the Divints 
direction, it seems, all along, to conduct him in his journey. 
But it argued, as the apostle observes, a great faith in God, » 
that he would follow him, not knowing the outs: to 
which he would lead him. 

Ver. 2. And I will make of thee a great nation.) First, 
by multiplying his posterity, and then by making them a - 
select, peculiar people; whom he distinguished, by his 
favours, from all other nations. So it follows: 

I will bless thee.| Bestow many benefits boss, = “a 
and spiritual upon them. | 

And make thy name great. ] Make him fhmoulé through- . 
out the world; as he is to this day, not only:among the 
Jews, but among Christians and Mahometans. So Mai- 
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monides observes, that all mankind admire Abram, even 
they that are not of his seed. 

And thou shalt be a blessing.} Others shall.be the better 
for thee ; as Lot was, and the king of Sodom, &e. Or, as 
the Hebrews understand it, thou shalt be so prosperous, 
that when men would wish well to others, they shall use 
thy name, and say, “ The Lord bless thee as he did 
Abram.” 

Ver. 3. I will bless them that bless thee, &c.} The highest 
token of a particular friendship which he here contracts 
with Abram (who is called the friend of God) in promis- 
ing to espouse his interest so far, as to have the same 
friends and enemies that he had. Which is the form 
wherein kings and princes make the strictest leagues one 
with another. . 

And curse them that curse thee.| Maimonides will have 
it (in the place beforenamed), that the Zabzans loaded 
Abram with all manner of curses and reproaches (when 
he was sent out of their country), which he bearing pa- 
tiently, God turned upon themselves. 

And in thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed.| 
Which was most eminently fulfilled in Christ. And here it 
must be.remarked that this promise, of blessing all the 
world in Abram, was made to him before he received 
circumcision, while he was in Ur of the Chaldees, and be- 


fore he had any issue, (fer Sarai was barren and had no 


child, xi.30.) And therefore before any preference of Isaac 
to Ishmael; or any distinction made between his posterity 
and the rest of mankind: in token that they were all con- 
cerned in this promise; whether descended from Abram, 
or not. In short, this promise only limits the birth of the 
Messiah to the seed of Abram; but declares that his 
benefits should be common fo all other nations. 

- Ver. 4. So Abram departed, &c.| Having stayed some 
time in Haran, where his father fell sick and died, he pro- 
secuted his journey from thence to Canaan, after his father 
was dead. So St. Stephen tells us expressly,(Acts vii. 4.) 
“‘ From thence (i.e. from Charran), when his father was 
dead, he removed him into this land,” &c. It was a won- 
derful effect of Abram’s faith (1 observed before) to move 
him to leave his own native country and go to Haran: but 
it was still a greater, after he had travelled a long way from 
Ur hithér, to go three hundred miles more from hence to 
Canaan; a country of which he had no knowledge, nor had 
sent any body before him to discover it: taking his journey 
through tne dangerous and barren deserts of Palmyrena; 
and having nothing to support him, but only the promise of 
God: which made him climb over the high mountains, 
either of Libanus, Hermon, or Gilead; for in that part of 
the country he entered, as Sir W. Raleigh hath observed. 
See ver. 5. 

And Lot went with him. He might conclude, perhaps, 
that Abram, being called in a special manner ont of 
Chaldea, was thereby distinguished from the rest of Shem’s 
posterity; and that he joining with him in obeying the same 
call, might claim the privilege of fulfilling the promise of 
the Messiah, no less than Abram. 

And Abram was seventy and five years old when he de- 
parted out of Haran.| See xi. ult. 

Ver. 5. And all the souls they had gotten (Ilebrew, had 
made) in Haran.ji.e. All the slaves bom in their house, 
or bought with their money, The Chaldee paraphrast in- 
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terprets this of the proselytes they had won to God: for 


such only would Abram carry with him.. And some of 
the Hebrew doctors are so nice, as to say, that Abram 
instructed the men, and Sarai the women, in the true re- 
ligion: concerning which he wrote a book (if we may be- 
lieve Maimonides, De Idolol. cap. 1.) and left it to his son 
Isaac. We read also in Pirke Eliezer, cap. 25. that he took 
a honse, which fronted Charran, where, according to the 
ancient piety, he kept great hospitality: and inviting those 
that went in or came out of the town to refresh themselves 
if they pleased, set meat and drink before them; saying, 
‘There is but one God in the world.” - 
And into the land of Canaan they came.| We are told 
before, (xi. 31.) that Terali went forth to go to this country, 
but could not reach it, as Abrain did: who entered into 
it, at the north part of it, as appears from the following 
part of the story; where we read he went to Sichem, &c. 
and ver. 9. went on “ still towards the south.” ule 
Ver. 6. Sichem unto the plain of Moreh.} Or, as Mr. 
Mede, following the LXX. will have it, the oak of Moreh: 
understanding by oak, not only one single oak, but a holt, 
or grove of oaks. See xiii. 18. Where I suppose he intended 
to have fixed his dwelling; had not the temper of the people, 
who inhabited that country, made it inconvenient. | 
. And the Canaanite was then in the land.} It was very. 
pertinent to Moses’s design, speaking of Abram’s passage 
through this country, to tell who was at that time possessed. 
of it. But it is dubious whether he meant by the Canaanite 
a particular people descended from Canaan, as he doth 
xv. 21. or, in general, all the nations which the Israelites 
afterwards destroyed. It seems to me the first of these is 


meant, and that by land he means only that part of the. 


couatry where Sichem lay, which was then possessed by 
this particular people: for, in the next place. that Abram 
wentto, itissaid, ‘‘ The Canaanite and the Perizzite dwelled 
then in the land,” (xiv. 7.) z.e. in that part of the country: 
where we do not read what entertainment Abram met 
withal; bunt I take it as an argument of Abram’s great: 
faith, that he would adventure among sucha rough and. 
fierce people, who had no kindness for the posterity of 
Shem upon an old score; and, if the ancient tradition in 
Epiphanius be true, upon a fresh account: for, he saith, 

(Heeres. Ixvi. n. 84.) that this country called Canaan did 
really belong to the children of Shem, by virtue of the di- 
vision made among the sons of Noah: but the children of 
Canaan had dispossessed them. So that these words, 
‘the Canaanite was then: in the land,” signifies, they had 
already invaded this country, before Abram came thi-. 
ther. To whom God promising to give it, he only restored 
the posterity of Shem (from whom Abram descended), 

unto that which the children of Ham had wrongfully 
seized. 

By all which it is easy re see low frivolous their reasons 
are, who, from this place, conclude Moses did not write this 
book: because these words seem to signify the writer of 
them lived after the Canaanites were thrown out of this 
Jand: which was after Moses’s death. 

If these men had not a greater inclination to cavil, ‘than 
to find out the truth, they would rather have said the mean- 
ing is, ‘The Canaanite was possessed of this, part of the 
country in Abram’s time, though thrown out of it by 


Jacob’s sons, (Gen. xxxiv.) before the times of Moses. 
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Which is another way of explaining these words: against 
which I sce no objection but this, that their prince is 
called an Hivite, (xxxiv. 2.) To which there is an 
answer, (ver. 30.) which shews the people were partly 
Canaanites. 

Ver. 7. And the Lord appeared unto Abram.| As he 
had done before, (ver. 1.) but now, it is likely, in a more 
glorious manner; to establish him in faith and obedience. 

And said unto him, &c.] There was a voice came from 
the Schechinah, or Divine glory, which now appeared to 
him; and told him this was the country he intended to 
bestow upon his posterity. It is very remarkable, that he 
no sooner entered Canaan, but God renewed his promise 
to him, made before he came out of his own country. 

And it is further observable (as we shall see in the fol- 
lowing story), that Abram’s obedience was constantly re- 
warded in kind, according to the quality of the service he 
performed : though, in quantity, the reward far exceeded 
the service. Thus, having left his own. country and father’s 
house (which was the first trial of his obedience), God pro- 
mises to give him the whole land of Canaan, and to make 
his posterity a mighty nation. See xvii. 6. xx. 16, 

And there he built an altar, &c.| This was so glorious an 
appearance, that it moved him to offer up a solemn sacri- 
fice to God, for which he built an altar here in Sichem. And 
it being the first that he built in this country, it made this 
become the first place that was established for public_wor- 
ship, after the Israelites conquered the land of Canaan. 
For here was the sanctuary of God in Joshua's time, near 
this very greve where Abram first pitched his tent, and 
built an altar, (Josh. xxiv. £. 25, 26.). It continued famous 
also in after-times, as appears from Judg. ix. 6. 

Ver. 8. And heremoved from thence unto a mountain, &e.| 
Though the Lord here appeared to him, yet he did not 


think fit to trist himself among the Canaanites (who were. 


the chief of the wicked nations that possessed this land), or 
he thought fit to sec the rest of the.country, which God. 


promised to give him: and therefore came hither, which. 


was about twenty miles further southward. 

And there he built an altar.) Upon the mountain ; where 
they ancicntly chose to sacrifice, rather than in other places. 
And, it is likely, God again appeared to him here, to en- 
courage and strengthen him against all his fears: which 
made him build a new altar and offer sacrifices of thanks- 
giving to God, to implore his continued favour. 


And itis observable, thatthe promise which God made in. 


the former place, (ver. 7.) he renewed again in this, and more 

atlarge, after he came out of Egypt, (xiii. 3, 4. 14, 15, 16.) 
On the east of Bethel.) So it was called in after-times. 
Ver. 9. And Abram journeyed, &c.| He did: not think 

fit to fix yet in the forenamed place; but made a further 


progress into the southern parts of the country. Yet. after. 


he had been in Egypt (the story of which follows), he re- 
turned to this place. 

Ver. 10. A famine in the land.} Of Canaan. 

He went down.] Egypt lay low in comparison with 
Canaan. 

To sojourn.| Not to dwell there: for he doubted not of 
God's promise to him, of possessing the land which he had left. 

Ver. 11. Thou art a fair woman, &e.}] She was now 
threescore years old: but having comely features, and 
being of a fair complexion (in comparison with the 
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Egyptians, who were sallow), she secmed to be younger 
than sho was. 

Ver. 12. They will kill me.] Knowing them to bo a libi- 
dinons people, he was afraid they might be tempted to 
make him away, that they might have his wife. 

Ver. 13. Say, thou art my sister.) We himself, upon an- . 
other occasion, explains in what sense she was so, xx. 12. 
Therefore he teaches her not to tell a lie, but to pee x 
the truth. 

Ver. 15. Pharaoh.) The Egyptian kingdom began about 
three hundred years before this (inthe days of Ragau, xi.18. 
if the Arabian writers say true) and now was grown to be very 
powerful, by the means of some king of this name; which 
(it appears by this place) was very ancient, and continued 
to be the name of all the kings of Egypt, till the captivity 
of Babylon; and we know not how much longer. Just as 
Ptolemy was their name after the times of Alexander; and 
Ceesar and Augustus were the names of all the emperors of 
Rome; and Candace of all the queens of Ethiopia; and 
the like may be observed in several other countrics. Lu- 
dolphus takes Pharaoh to be a compound werd, signifying 
asmuch as father of the country : for that is the meaning of 
Phar-ot, in the Ethiopic language; as Pharmut is mother 
of the country. 

The princes also, &c.) The courtiers who studied to gra~ 
tify their prince’s pleasure. yt). 4 

Was taken into Pharaoh's house.| Into the house of the 
women, it is probable (for the Egyptian kings were now,. 
as I said, very great; like those of Persia in after-times), 
intending to.make her one of his concubines. 

Ver. 16. Andhehad sheep, and oxen,.&c.] By the gift-of 
the king; besides those he had of his ewn before. 

Ver. 17. And he plagued Pharaoh, &c.| Some of the 
Hebrews think they had gricvous ulcers.in.the secrct parts; 
which made both him and his servants incapable to enjoy 
either her, or any one clse. 

His house.] His courtiers partake of the punishment, be- 
cause they were partners.in the intended sin. 

Ver. 18. Why didst thou. not tell.me, &c.] Some think. he. 
speaks thus subtilly to Abram, to sce what he would. say ;. 
not knowing yet that: she was his wife. Or, that his priests 
and wise men had consulted the oracles about: the cause 
of their plagues. But the simplest: account is, that Sarai, 
being interrogated about. it, confessed the whole truth. 
Whereupon he ‘expostulated. thus:with Abram; who ‘heing. 
silent, he took it for granted, that indeed she was his wife. 

Ver. 19.. Now therefore behold thy wife, &c.|) He dis- 
claims all intention of abusing another man’s wife (so vVir- 
tuous they were in-those days), but would have made her. | 
his own, (ashe saith in the foregoing words, “ I might.have ° 
taken her to me to wife”); that is, a secondary wife, as the. 
manner was in those days; for it is.not likely: he had no 
wife at all before. 

Ver. 20. Pharaoh commanded his men concerning: him,. 
&e.] Gave strict orders none should hurt him, or any thing 
belonging to him, but conduct him safely, whither ho had 
a mind to go. And accordingly, the next words tell us. 
they did. 

Ther y sent him away, &c.] Not with violence, but gave: 
him a safe conduct: sending him away, perhaps, with a 
guard for his security. Such was the generosity of the. 
Egyptian princes in those times. : 
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Ver. 1. Ivo the south.| Into the southern part of Canaan, 
where he had been. before, (xii. 9.) 

Ver. 2. Very rich, &c.] His riches were increased since 
he went into Egypt, by the bounty of Pharaoh, (xii. 16.) 
and (if we could belicve Josephus, lib. i. Antiq. cap. 8.) 
by the rewards hc had for teaching them several pieces of 
learning, which he brought out of Chaldea. The author of 
Schalsch. Hakkab. quotes Eusebius’s Prapar. Evang. lib.ix. 
cap. 4. to prove this. And, indeed, I find Euscbius quoting 
Josephus in the sixteenth chapter of that book; who says 
he taught arithmetic and astrology, of which the Egyptians 
were ignorant before: and in the seventeenth chapter Eu- 
polemus, who says that Abram was familiarly conversant 
with the Egyptian priests at Heliopolis (when he went 
thither by reason of the famine in Canaan), and taught them 
many things; particularly the celestial sciences, which he 
calls astrology; i.e. the knowledge of the stars. 

Ver. 3. Unto Bethel, &c.] Which was the second place 
wherein he dwelt, aftcr his first entrance into Canaan, (xii. 8.) 

Ver. 4. Unto the place of the altar, &c.] This seems to 
intimate that the altar itself was either fallen or thrown 
down. Some think demolished by Abram himsclf, when 
he left the place; others by the Canaanites when he was 
gone. 

And there Abram called on the name of the Lord.] Com- 
mended himself, and all he had, to God’s protection; who 
had promised to bestow this country upon him. Perhaps 
he built the altar again, and offered sacrifice thercon. 

Ver. 5. And Lot also, &c.] God had blessed him likewise, 
as a faithful companion of Abram in his travels; and 
partaker also of his faith. 


Ver. 6. Theland was not able to bear them, &c.] There’ |. 


was not sufficient pasturage for them both, in that part of 
the country. 

Ver. 7. And there was a strife, &c.] Wealth commonly 
breeds contentions. Yet here was no difference between the 
masters, but between their servants: each endeavouring 
to get the best pastures, and the best watering places for 
their flocks. | 

And the Canaanite and the Perizzite, &c.] This part of 
the country was inhabited by the people peculiarly called 
Canaanites, and by the Perizzites, (a very rigged and bar- 


barous nation, sec xv. 20.) among whom contention would 


have been dangerous, at least very scandalous. 
Ver. 8. Abram said to Lot.| The best, the wisest, and 


men of greatest experience in the world, arc most inclined’ 


to peace, and most yiclding in order to it. 

Let there beno strife between me and thee, &c.] There had 
been none yct; but their servants’ quarrel’ might have 
proved theirs at last. 

_ And between my herdsmen, &c.) And here signifies or: 
as xix. 12. Exod. xii. 5. 

For we are brethren.| Near kinsmcn, whoni the Hebrews 
call brethreu. | | 

Ver. 9. Isnot the land before thee.] There is room enough, 
though not here, yet in other parts of the country: now, 
Since we cannot remain together, take thy choice which way 
theu wilt go, &c. A wonderful condescension in Abram, 
to let the younger, and least in estate, pleasc himself. And 
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he did not desire Lot to leave the country, but only to scttle 
himself in what part of it he liked bést; that he ‘Wight be 
near to help him, as hie did afterwards. 

Ver. 10. Behold all the plain.of Jordan, &c.] A fruitful 
and pleasant country, well watered by the stream’ of 
Jordan: which in many windings and turnings run through 
it, and at some times overflowed it; which made the ground 
very rich. And therefore Moses compares this plain to the 
garden of Eden, (as most understand those words; “the 
garden of the Lord”) which was well watcred by a river 
running through it; and to the land of Egypt, which is fat- 
tened by the overflowing of Nile, as this was by the over- 
flowing of Jordan. 

As thou comest to Zour.) These words are not to be re- 
ferred to “the land of Egypt,” immediately forcgoing (from 
which Zoar was at a great distance), but to those w fords in 
the beginning, ‘a plain well watered every whiere;” cven 
to the utmost skirts of it, which was Zoar. 

Ver. 11. And Lot chose him all the plain of Jordan.] He 
was invited by the richness of the soil, without regard to 
the manners of the people; which proved afterwards : a creat 
affliction to him. 

And Lot journeyed east.| For the “ plain of J ordan” lay 
east, from Bethel, where they now were. 

Ver. 12. And Abram dwelt in the land of Canaan, &e, | 
In that part of the country where the people peculiarly 
called Canaanites (ver. 7. and xii. 6.) were séated: other- 
wise, if “ the land of Canaan” be taken largely, the “ plain 
of Jordan” was also a part of it. 

Ver. 13. Themen of Sodom were wicked, &c. ] Their sins 
were grown ripe for punishment; having been brought (as 
it Werc) “ before the Lord;” and sentenced at his tribunal 
to the judgment which shortly after befel them. 

Ver. 14. And: the Lord said unto Abram, &¢.] It is 
likely the Lord appeared again to hirn; (as he had done 
formerly, xii. 7. -) after Lot was separated from him: both 
to comfort him in' his absence, by renewing his promise in 
larger words, and to assure him that his posterity, not 
Lot’ s, should inherit this country. 

Lift up thine eyes, &c.] He dwelt now, it is likely, upon 
the méuntain, which was on the cast of Bethel, (where he 
pitched his tent before he went into Egypt, xii. 8.) and re- 
turned to it when he came from thence (ver. 3, 4. of this 


: chapter), which gave him the advantage of a fair and long 


prospect of the country every way. 

Ver. 15. For all the land thou seest, &c.] Thatwhole 
country, sonic parts of which he saw a great way, in every 
quarter of it; and all the rest contiguous to them, were 
hereby assured to him. 

For ever.] It doth not signify strictly time without, end; 
but a very long period.’ The Jews,’ indeed; say that thig 
world olam, when it is written full; as they speak; that is, 
with vau, denotes eternity; though, without vat, they 
confess it significs only a long time: but this small obser- 
vation is quite overthrown by many examples to the con- 
trary. For (Exod. xv. 18.) wlicre the Lord is said to reign 
for ever, this word ola is without a vau, and yet denotes 
eternity. And (Deut. xv. 17.) where it is said, “ he shall 
be thy servant for ever,” it is written with a vau, and yet 
denotes only a term of fifty years at the most. 

Ver. 16. Iwill make thy seed as the dust of the earth, 
&c.] More than could be contained in that land, 
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— Ver. 17. Arise, walk through the land, &c.] He would 
have, him, for his satisfaction, go and view it all more 
nearly in every part of it. Or, he gives him leave (if he 
desired to understand more fully both the quality and 
quantity of the inheritance he bestowed on him) to go and 
survey it: proinising he would protect and preserve him 


in his perambulation. Nay, some look upon this as giving . 


him a warrant to take possession of the country, though 
he should not yet enjoy it. 

Ver. 18. Then Abram removed his tent.) To a place 
about twenty-four miles from Bethel, where he was be- 
fore. 

And dwelt in the plain.| Here the word we had before 

(xii. 6.) is in the plural number; and is taken by many for 
oaks, i.e. for an oaken grove: so the Arabic interpreter. 
The LAX. translate it xapad rv cpiv, by the oak, in the sin- 
gular number ; for there seems to have been one oak more 
eminent than the rest: under which Abram pitched his 
tent, and built an altar unto the Lord. 
_ This is confirmed by xviii. 1. compared with ver. 8. 
And indeed the ancients very much reverenced an oak, 
and therefore planted this tree very frequently. Jacob 
buried the idolatrous trumpery of his family under an oak, 
(xxxv. 4.) which was by Schecliem, where the place of 
public worship seems to have been fixed in Joshua’s time, 
(Josh. xxiv. 1. 26.) The angel of the Lord also appeared 
to. Gideon under an oak (Judg. vi. 11. 19. 25.-ix. 6.) - And 
of all other trees, an oak was held most sacred by. the 
heathen; particularly by the Druids. (See Pliny, lib. xvi. 
cap. 44. Max. Tyrius, Dissert. 84.) And Pausanias, in 
his account of Arcadia, says, the ancients made the 
images of their gods of oak, being the most durable 
wood. . ' 

This oak, some fancy, was in being in the time of Con- 
stantine, and there was great resort to it. (See Sozomen, 
lib. ii, cap. 4.) Here Abram dwelt a long time, and 
many great things passed here, before he removed to auy 
other place. ; 

Mamre.| Was the name of a man among the Amorites, 
as appears from the next chapter, ver. 13. 

Which ts in. Hebron.| Or, rather, by or near Hebron (for 
so the particle beth is often used), which was a very an- 


cient city, built seven years before Zoar; i.e. the famous 


city of. Tanis in Egypt, (Numb. xiii. 22.) It was called 


Arba, or Kirjath-Arba at the first, (xxiii. 2.) but in Moses’s 


time, Hebron. There are those, indeed, who say it was 
not called Hebron till the time of Joshua, who gave it to 
Caleb for his portion: (Josh. xv. 13.15.) and thence con- 
clude this passage was not wrote by Moses, but put in by 
some other hand, after his time. But I see not the Icast 
proof of this assertion, that Calcb was the first who gave it 
this name. Wis grandson, mentioned 1 Chron. ii. 42, 43. 
may rather be thought to have taken his name from this 
place, than to have given a name to it. 
have been two occasions of giving one and the same 
name; as appears by what is said of Beersheba, (xxi. 
31. xxvi. 33.) And therefore this city might have the 
name of Iicbron in Moses’s time; and it might be con- 
firmed in Joshua’s. | 


Besides, there 
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Ver. 1. Anp it came to pass$&c.] It is very easy to give 
an account of this war, which the kings of the east made 
upon the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah, &c. if what was 
said before (xii. 6.) be admitted; that the Canaanites had 
invaded the rights of the children of Shem, and gotten pos- 
session of a country belonging to them; which they now 
endeavoured to recover (as they had attempted before, ver. 
4.) For Elam, of which Chedorlaomer was king, descended 
from Shem, (Gen. x. 22.) 

Amraphel king of Shinar.] t. e. King of Babylon, as it 
is commonly understood. But it cannot well be thought 
that so potent a king as he is supposed to have been in 
those days, should need any associates in a war against 
such petty princes as those mentioned ver. 2. Or, that 
the king of Elam, (whose quarrel this was, as appears 
from ver. 4.) should not be able of himself to grapple 
with them : or, that the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah, &e. 
durst have adventured, with a handful of people, in com- 
parison, to rebel against him, after he had brought them 
under his subjection. Therefore, we must cither take 
Amraphel to have been some small prince in the country 
of Shinar, 7. e. Assyria; or, if he were king of Babylon, 


that monarchy was not very great in the days of Abram. 


And we must also look upon the rest as names of some 
particular places (like Sodom and Gomorrah) over which 
Arioch and Chedorlaomer reigned; who were such kings 
as those in Canaan when Joshua conquered it: or else, 
commanders of colonies, which they had Jed out of Assyria 
and Persia, and settling thereabouts, endeavoured to en- 
large their plantations: as the manner was in those and 
in succeeding times; when the captains of a troop, and 
leaders of a small body of men, were called princes or 
kings. 

Arioch king of Ellasar.] There was a city (mentioned by 
Stephanus, de Urbibns) called Ellas, in Coelo-Syria, on the 
borders of Arabia; where Arioch perhaps commanded. 

Chedorlaomer king of Elam.| Concerning this country 
see x. 22. where Chedorlaomer was either governor of some 
little province or city, or a commander of some troop of 


that nation. 


Tidal king of nations.] Some take gojim in this place, 
which we translate nations, for a country or city. But it is 
more agreeable to the common use of the word in Scrip- 
ture, to take itto signify a people: who cither wanted a 
fixed habitation, or were gathered out of sundry regions. 

Thus, part of Galilee being inhabited by a mixed people’ 
of divers countries, was thence called “ Galilee of the na- 
tions,” or gentiles, (Matth. iv. 15.) There were also, as 
Sir W. Raleigh observes, several petty countries which 
adjoined to Phoenicia (viz. Palmyrena, Batanca, Apamena, 
Laodicene, &c. which lay towards Mesopotamia on the 
north, and Arabia on the east), over which we may suppose 
Tidal reigned. Eupolemus, an ancient Greck writer, re- 
lating this story, calls them Armenians, who made this in- 
road upon the Phoenicians, as Eusebius tells us ont of 
Alexander Polyhistor. lib. ix. Praepar. Evang. cap. 17. 

Ver. 2. These made war with Bera king of Sodom, &c.] 
They were lords of the country called Pentapolis, or five 
cities: which were so small, that there was no need to 
bring a great king from beyond Tigris, with such a mighty 
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monarch as he of Babylonis thought now to have been, and 

several other nations between these kings and Euphrates, 
to subdue their petty province. It had been madness also 
for these kings to resist such powerful armies as the eastern 
kings are commonly supposed to have brought against 
them. And therefore I think it reasonable, by the kings 
in the first verse, to understand some such petty princes 
as those mentioned in the seeond. 

‘Ver. 3. Valley of Siddim.] 'The five cities stood in this 
goodly valley, which now is the Salt-Sea or Lake; since 
the overthrow of these cities by fire and brimstone from 
heaven. Some will not have Siddim a proper name, but 
translate it ploughed lands ; in which this valley was very 
rich. 

Ver. 4. Twelve years they served Chedorlaomer, &c.] 
This shews he was the principal in this-war: and if he 
had been king of all that country called Elam, we cannot 
think he would have passcd through so great a part of the 
world as Assyria, Mesopotamia, and part of Arabia, to 
conquer five towns: all whose riches could not counter- 
vail the charge, though he had sent only one of his lieu- 
tenants, with a small force, to bring them under. 

Ver. 5. Smote the Rephaims.] Yn their way to Sodom 
they subdued these warlike people, who, it is likely, op- 
posed their passage into Pentapolis. And these Rephaims, 


it appears by xv. 20. were a part of Canaan’s posterity, 


situate (as one may gather from Josh. xii. 4.-xtii. 12.) on 
the other side Jordan, in Bashan, or Batanea. They were 
of a giant-like stature: and therefore the LX -X. here and 
in other places, instead of Rephaim, have giants. 


Ashtaroth-Karnaim.| It is plain from the forenamed. 
place, and from Deut. i. 4. that Ashtaroth was a place in’ 
Bashan. Whether so called because the goddess Astarte, : 


i.’e. Diana or Juno, was here worshipped, nobody can 
resolve. They that are of this opinion fancy that Kar- 
naim, which in Hebrew signifies fwo-horned, denotes the 
new moon. But this word may as well denote that Ash- 
taroth was a city in the form of a half moon. 

Ant the Zuzims.| Another warlike people thereabouts: 
who, some think, are the same with the Zamzummims, 
(Deut. ii. 20.) 


The Emims.| It appears from Deut. 11.9, 10, &c. that: 


these were also a gigantic people, and near neighbours to 
the Horites, mentioned in the next verse. For the Emims 
possessed Ar and the field of Kirjath-Jearim; and the 
Horites possessed Mount Seir; till the former were driven 
out by the Moabites, and the latter by the children of 
Esau: and then the country of thé Emims was called 
Moab, and the country of the Horites was called Edom. 


Ver. 7. And they returned.] From the conquest of the’ 


forenamed people. 

And came to En-mishpat.| Fell upon this country, which 
was called afterward by this name, because God here 
judged the Israelites for their murmurings and contention 
with Moses. From whence also it was called Kadesh, 
because here the Lord was sanctified among them. (Numb. 
xx. 13.) 

All the country of the Amalekites.| The country which 
was afterwards possessed by the Amalekites, who were not 
yet in being; for they were the descendants of Esau, as 
Moses shew: S; (Gen. xxxvi. 16.) 

And also the Amorites, who dwelt in Hazezon-Tamer.] 
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Which is the same with rg vbr near the Dead Sea, 
(2 Chron. xx. 2.) 

Ver. 10. Full of slime-pits.] Into which they hoped their 
enemies might fall, and so be broken: which made them 
draw up their army, and wait for them in this place. 

And the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah fled.| Were 
routed, as we now speak. Of the word slime, see xi. 3. 

And fell there.] i.e. A great slaughter was made of their 
armies; for they themselves escaped it appears by the. 
following part of the story. Some will have it, that many 
of them fell into those slime-pits, in which they hoped to 
have scen their enemies plunged. But the simplest sense 
is, many of them were slain, and the rest, as it follows, 
escaped to the mountain: but made such ill use of their 
preservation, from being killed with their fellows, that =, 
only lived to suffer a greater vengeance. 

Ver. 11. And they took all the goods, &c.| This is a fur- 
ther proof that Chedorlaomer, and the rest of his confede- 
rates in this war, were but petty princes (like the kings of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, &c.), for, having broken the army 
of the five kings, they rested contented, and marched away 
with the prisoners and booty; but took not one of their. 
cities: which, if they had been such great kings as is ima- 
gined, they would have certainly sacked, and perhaps 
burnt, if they had not thought fit to keep them. But we - 
read (ver.17.) the king of Sodom still reigned after this 
err and went out of his city to meet Abram. 

- Ver.12. And they took Lot, &c.] Who is here called 
‘his brother’s son,” and ver. 14. and 16. “ Abram’s bro- - 
ther.” This was the foundation of Abram’s quarrel with 
the four kings; whose war was just against the king of 
Sodom and “his confederates: but they unjustly scized 
upon Lot and his goods, who was but a sojourner ‘in that 
country, and had no hand in their revolt. 

Who dwelt in Sodom.] In the country of Sodom, where - 
he hired some ground for his cattle; but it is not likely he 
yet dwelt in the city (for then he had not been taken captive), 
but afterwards for, more security, betook himself thither. 

Ver. 13. Told Abram the Hebrew.] So called from his 
ancestor Heber, as was before observed. To which may 


be ‘added, ‘that if he had been called by this name, as 


many think, only from his passing over the Euphrates 
(which the LX-X. took to be the reason, when they trans- 
lated it, meparnc), it would not have descended to all his 
posterity, who did not come from beyond the river. So 
little a thing as that would not have given a name toa_ 
whole and eminent nation; who are usually noc 
from some eminent Bratonit dr: 

And these were confederate with Abram.| The threc 
forenamed families were near neighbours to Abram; 
who, it is likely, farmed (as we now speak) some ground ' 
of them: and so entered into a leaguc of mutual defence, - 
having the same interest. I should think also, that, having 
the priest of the Most High God not far from them, (ver. 
18.) they were good, pious people (rather than conclude, 
as-I find some do, that they were utter strangers to the 
true religion), which made Abram more forward to em- 
brace, if not to court, their friendship. For the sins of 
the Amorites being not yet full, (xv. 16.) there might be’ 
some remainders of true piety among them: and if ‘is no - 
argument, that because these three-families were of that- 


nation, they were wicked idolaters. 
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Ver. 14. Armed his trained servants.| Drew forth a se- 
Ieet number of his servants, whom he had instructed to 
handle arms, in case of any assault by robbers or inju- 
rious neighbours. We read before (xii. 5.) of the servants 
they brought with them from Haran; and now they were 
more increased, as their cattle were (xii. 16. xiii. 2. 6.) so 
that he might well'make a little army out of them. 

And pursued them to Dan.] As far as that place, where 
one of the heads or springs of Jordan breaks forth, called 
Dan, as Josephus relates, where he speaks of this very 
history, (lib. i. Antiq. cap. 10.) This plain and short ae- 
count of this word Dan, overthrows tho argument which 
cavillers draw from hence to prove that Moses did not 
write this book. 

Ver. 15. And he divided himself against them, he and his 
servants, by night.| The Vulgar Latin here reads, ‘ His 
companions being divided, he fell upon them by night:” 
minding rather the sense than the words. For here is no 
mention of any but Abram and his servants: though it 
appears by the last verse of the chapter, that his confede- 
rates beforementioned, (ver. 13.) Aner, Eshcol, and Mamre, 
joined with him in this expedition. Which they managed 
with great judgment (for stratagems in war were never 
wanting from the beginning), Abram and his servants 


making one troop or battalion (as they now speak), and 


the confederates making three more. Who, dividing 
themselves, fell upon the four kings, in the four quarters 
of their camp; that they might the more distract them, 
and make them apprehend their forces to be more nume- 
rous than indeed they were. They were put also into 


the greater confusion, because this assault was made in 


the night: when, perhaps, they were buried both in wine 
and in sleep. 


Unto THobah.] Which lay in.the vale between Libanus. 


and Antilibanus: called by Amos, (i. 5.) the valley of Aven, 


and Beth-Eden, or the seat of pleasure. In. this vale was_ 


Damascus seated. 

Ver. 16. He brought back all the goods, &c.] All the 
prey, whether in money, cattle, or other things, which the 
four kings had carried away. tn =e 

~The women also, and the. people.| It seems they had 
carried away all the people. of Pentapolis, who did not 
flee to the mountains or fenced cities; and jwomen, in those 
days, were a special part of their. booty. 

Ver. 17.. Went out to meet him.}] To congratulate. his 
victory; and to desire his people might be restored, to 
him. | 

At the valley of Shaveth.| This seems to have been.a 
pleasant place, wherein the king (that is Melchizedec, I 
guess by what follows) took delight: whence it was 
called the King’s Dale: in which the King of Sodom met 
Abram; and Melchizedec entertaincd him with bread 
and wine. ; | 

Ver. 18. And Melchizedec.] The Jews generally say. this 
was Shem, the son of Noah. But we have reason to look 
upon this opinion as proceeding from their pride and va- 
“nity: which could not endure to think the father of their 
nation had any supcrior in another nation, especially 
among the Canaanites. And therefore they will have 
Abram to have been blessed by his great ancestor, 
Shem; to whom also he paid tithes: which is a fancy so 


plainly confuted by the apostle to the Hebrews, that .it is. 
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strange any Christian should follow it. For he saith ex- 
pressly, that Melchizedee was not yeveadoyouperoc &f abrisy, 
(vii.6.) his descent, or pedigreeswas not counted from them ; 
which is not true of Shem. Nor conld Shem be said to 
be without father or mother; whose genealogy is evident 
from Adain. Nor was Sheni’s priesthood, if he had any, 
of a different order from Levi's; who was in his loins, as 
well as in tho loins of Abram. And therefore it could 
not be said that Levi paid him tithes in the loins of Abram, 
but it would be as truce that he received tithes in the 
loins of Shem: for, according to this interpretation, he 
was In the loins both of him that received tithes, and of 
him that paid them; and so the whole argumentation of 
the apostle falls to the ground. But setting aside these 
and other Christian reasons (which are strongly urged by 
Bochartus, lib. ii. Phaleg. cap. 1.) there is no cause, that 
we can discern, why Moses should call Shem (whom he so 
often mentions) by any other name than his own; nor is it 
likely that Shem reigned in the land of Canaan; which 
now was in the possession of his brother's son: nor could 
Abram be said to sojourn there as in a strange country, 
if his noble ancestor, Shem, had been a king there. Nor - 
is this an ancient opinion among the Jews, at least not 
constantly believed: for Josephus says expressly, that 
Melchizedec was Xavavaiwy dvvdorne, a potentate of the Ca- 
naanites, (lib. vii. de Bello Jud. cap. 18.) And yet it was 
so common, that it went to the Samaritans, as Epiphanius 
tells us, Heres. lv. n. 6. (though not to the Arabians, who 
say he was the son of Peleg. See Hotting. Smegma 
Orient. 256. 269. 806.) and many Christians have embraced 
it, merely (as far as I can discern) because they would 
not acknowledge any good man to have been then among 
the: Canaanites. Somo heretics held him to be peyadny 
riva évyayuy, aS Epiphanius tells us in the place foremen- 
tioned, (Numb. I.) Which was the opinion of Hicracas, 
a great scholar and famous physician in Egypt. (Heres. 
Ixvii. n. 3:) And some of the church took him to have 
been the Son of God himself, who then appeared to Abram, 
évy idéa dvOpdrov, in the form of a man. (Heres. lv. 
n.7.) But the plain truth is, he was a king and priest 
(for those two offices anciently were in the same person) 
in that country: where men were not as yet wholly dege- 
nerated, and fallen from the trne religion. 

King of Salem.] It is a great error to think that this 
Salem was the same with Jerusalem. For it is plain, as. 
Bochart observes, (lib. ii. Phaleg. cap. 4.) that Salem was 
in the way which led from the valley of Damascus unto 
Sodom: which we learn from this very place of Scripture. 
And so St. Jerome says, that he learned from the Jews in 
his time, that it was seated on this side of Jordan: and it 
retained its name in our Saviour’s days, as appears by the 
story of John’s baptizing near Salem. (John iii. 23.) Seve- - 
ral of the fathers are of the same mind, quoted by Mr. 
Selden in his Review of the History of Tithes, p. 452. . 

Brought forth bread and wine.| This he did as a king, 
not as a priest: for it was not an act of religion but of 
hospitality. Thus heathens themselves understood this 
history, as we find by Eupolemus, (quoted by Eusebius, 
lib. ix. cap. 17.) who saith he received Abram as they 
were wont to do strangers, in a city called Argarizin, 
which he interprets the Mount .of the Most High. We 
know not in what language it so signifies, or whether it be 
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misprinted for Harellon: but I thik the plain sense is, 
that he treated Abram and his followers, by causing 
provisions to be brought forth for their refreshment after 
the fight. For bread and wine comprehend al! sorts of 
provision for their repast: as to eat bread with another, 
in this book, is to feast with him, (xliii. 25.) And thus 
Tertullian, it is certain, understood it; who saith ex- 
pressly, he brought them forth to Abram, and offered 
them to him, and not to God, (lib. adv. Judzos, cap. 3.) 
And Epiphanius observes, that the word in the Greek is 
not karéveyxe but e&éGarte; not he offered, but brought out. 
So it seems his copy had it. 

Ver. 19. And ke blessed him.] This he did as a priest 
(which office is just beforementioned) as he did the other 
as a king. 

Blessed be Abram of the most high God.] He prayed 
God to confirm the blessing, which he had pronounced 
upon him. : 

Possessor of heaven and earth.| Rather Creator, as the 
LXX. and Vulgar Latin translate it. (See Dr. Spencer, 
lib. i. de Leg. Hebr. cap. 4. §. 10. and Lud. de Dieu before 
him, in his notes on this place, and Hotting. Smegma 
Orient. p. 87.) By this and the next verse, wherein he 
cives glory to the most high God for Abram’s victory, it 
is apparent that he was a worshipper of the one only true 
God, and maker and governor of all things. To whom 
he also ministered in the office of a priest, who blessed 
men in his name. 

And he gave him.] i. e. Abram gave to Melchizedec, as 
the apostle explains it, (Heb. vii. 2.) But the words are 
so doubtful as they lie here, that Eupolemus (in the place 
abovementioned) thought Melchizedec had bestowed gifts 
upon Abram. 

Tithes of all.| He doth not say of what all; but that 
which goes before leads us to think he means tithes of all 
the spoil, which he had taken from Chedorlaomer, &c. 
For he had nothing else there to tithe, unless it were the 
remainder of the provision he had carried along with him 
in this expedition: all the rest of his own estate being 
many miles off, at Mamre. And thus Josephus interprets 
it, éexarny rijc Aetac, the tithe of what was gotten by war. 
And thus the apostle himself seems to expound it, (Heb. 
vii.) For having said (ver. 2.) he gave him the “tenth part 
of all;” when he comes to argue from this, he calls it ‘‘ the 
tenth part of the spoils,” (verse 4.) And, indeed, it was a 
very ancient custom to offer to God (whose priest Melchi- 
zedec was) the tenth part of what they took in war. -Dio- 
dorus Siculus reports it of the Greeks, and many authors 
of the Romans. From whence we cannot infer, that they 
gave only tithes of such things; but rather that these were 
extraordinary acknowledgments of God’s mercy to them, 
which it was usual to make out of those possessions which 
he had blessed them withal. For why should they give 
tithe of the spoils, if they were not wont to pay tithe 
of other things? And, therefore, St. Chrysostom makes 
this reflection upon this practice of Abram, that it 
should teach us to be willing and ready to offer unto 
God, drapyac, the first-fruits of all that he hath bestowed 
onus. This is confirmed by the story of Jacob, which, 
together with this of Abram, shews plainly the custom 
of paying tithes was before the law of Moses; and that 
not only of the spoils of war, but of their flocks, corn, 
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and other fruit, which Jacob vowed unto God, (xxxviii. 
22.) Sce there. 

Ver. 21. Give me the persons, &c.] A truly generous dis- 
position, becoming a king, to love the persons of his sub- 
jects better than their goods. 

Ver. 22. I have lift up my hand.) 7. e. Sworn, as the 
phrase is used in many places, (Exod. vi. 8. Numb. xiv. 
30, &c.) ‘ 

Possessor of heaven and earth.| See ver. 19. 

Ver. 23. Iwill not take froma thread, &c.] i. e. The 
meanest thing. 

LI have made Abram rich.) He would have this to be 
only the work of God; who promised, a great while ago, 
to bless him, and had now renewed his promise by Mel- 
chizedec. And he would not have it thought that love of 
spoil had carried him to the war; but only love of justice.. 
In short, here is a most noble example (as Maimonides 
observes, par. iii. More Nevoch. cap. 50.) of contented- 
ness with what he had, of despising riches, and seeking 
praise rather from virtue. 

Ver. 24. Except only that which the young men (2. e. the 
soldiers) have eaten.] For which he did not think it rea- 
sonable they should pay. ye 

And the portion of them that went with me.} He could 
not bind his confederates by his own act, but left them to 
deal with their countrymen as they pleased: in either 
keeping their share of the spoil, or parting with it, as he 
had done. The Jews truly observe, that they who stayed 
with the stuff and carriages, had their portion equal with 
those that fought: as we read in the story of David, (1 Sam. 
xxx. 25.) But it is not certain that this custom was as old 
as Abram’s time; which they would gather from this place. 
For here they take the young men for those who fought 
and pursued the enemy: and Ancr, Eshcol, and Mamre, 
stayed to guardthe carriage. But Isee no ground for this, it 
being most probable, as I observed before, that they attacked 
the enemy, as well as Abram’s servants; and thereby ac- 
quired a title to part of the spoil. But whether we con- 
sider it this way, or the other, Abram could not give away 
their right, when he generously parted with his own. 
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Ver. 1. Anp after these things.| After this great victory, 
and his generous refusal of the king of Sodom’s offer. 

The word of the Lord came to Abram.] God revealed 
himself more clearly to him. For this is the first time we 
read of “the word of the Lord” coming to him; and of his 
having a vision: that is, being made a prophet, and that 
in a high degree, God revealing his mind to him, not in a 
dream butin a vision; when he was awake, but having his 
senses (as Maimonides explains it) bound up from their or- 
dinary functions; during the time that the heavenly influ- 
ence came upon his mind, and diffused itself to his imagi- 
nation, where it represented several things to him. (More 
Nev. par. ii. cap. 41.) But these words may be under- 
stood of his having these things represented to him by the 
Divine’ Majesty, when he was perfectly awake,- and used 
all his senses. 

Fear not, Abram.| He heard these words, while he was 
in the ecstacy (according to Maimonides's ek 
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enconraging his hope in God, that he and Lot should be 
safe from any new invasion by these or any other enemies. 
For, perhaps, there were some rumours abroad of the As- 
synians recruiting their forces, with an intention to renew 
the war. 

I am thy shield.| 1 will protect and defend thee. 

And thy exceeding great reward.) Will give thee far 
more than thou hast lately denied to take for my sake. 

Ver. 2. Lord God, what wilt thou give me, &c.) What 
good will all the riches in the world do me, if I have not a 
child to inherit my estate ? 

To go chiltlless.| Is to die (to go out of the world with- 
out children), as Luke xxii. 22. “truly the Son of man 
goeth ;” i.e. must die shortly. He doth not slight God’s 
promise made in the foregoing verse; but only desires 
him to be so gracious as to give him achild for his reward. 

And the steward of my honse is this, &c.) He that takes 
care of all TE have (and therefore deserves best of me), is 
not of my kindred. 

Eliezer of Damascus.] Some think this signifies no more, 
but that he was born of a Syrian woman. 

Ver. 3. And Abram said, &c.} He repeats the same 
again, out of a great concern to have God’s promise ful- 
filled: which he did not dishelieve, but carnestly longed 
for, moro than for all the riches in the world. 

One born in my house is my heir.) It is likely, that Eliezer 
was one of their souls (i. e. servants) gotten in Haran, 
(xii. 5.) and had been such a wise and faithful manager of 
all things committed to his care, that Abram intended, 
before the promisc made to him, to have left him his heir: 
thinking he should have no child of his own, Sarah being 
barnes, | as we read, xi. 30. 

Ver. 4. And behold, the word of the Lord came to him, 
&c.] A new assurance is given him, from the Schechinah, 
or Divine Majesty, that he should have an heir begotten by 
himself. 

Ver. 5. And he brought him forth abroad, and said, &c.] 
Mhimonides thinks (More Nev. par.ii. cap. 46.) that all 
this which follows was done in a vision: but others will 
have it, that he was really conducted out of his tent into 
the open air, and looked upon the stars. The former 
opinion is more probable, because the sun was not yet 
gonc down, (ver. 12.) and therefore the stars were not 
to be seen with the eye, but were represented only in a 
vision. 

So shall thy seed be.}] Nehem. ix. 23. He not only pro- 
mises him an heir; but that this heir should have a nume- 
rous posterity. W hich, as before (xiii. 16.) he compared 
to the dust of the earth, so here he compares to the stars 
of heaven. Shewing (say some of the Jews) by the former 
their humiliation; and by this their exaltation and advance- 
ment: and indeed, in this chapter, he speaks of both. 

Ver. 6. He believed in the Lord.| Was fully persuaded 
that God both could and would perform his promise, 
though it seemed to be very difficult, if not iunpossible, ac- 
cording to the ordinary course of nature: he and Sarah 
both being very old. 

And he counted it to him for righteousness.) The Lord 
esteemed it a most noble act, and high expression of a 
pious confidence in him, (as that act of Phinehas was, in 
aftertimes, Psalm cvi. 31.) and thereupon graciously owned 
him for a righteous person: though he was not free from 
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all sin whatsoever; but was guilty of some that were not 
consistent with perfect rightcousness. 

It is here to be considered, that Abram believed this 
promise before (xii. 1, 2, 3, 4.) but now his faith was the 
inore remarkable; because, notwithstanding some time had 
passed, since the first making of the promise, and he had 
no issue, he still persisted in the belief that God would 
bestow a son upon him, thongh it grew every day more 
unlikely. 

Ver. 7. F am the Lord that brought thee, &c.] We re- 
minds him of what he had already done for him; that he 
might confirm him in the belief of what he promised far- 
ther to do. 

To give thee this land, &c.] TO bestow it upon thy chil- 
dren for their inheritance. 

Ver. 8. Whereby shall I know, &c.) This is not spoken 
doubtingly; for the strength of his faith is highly com- 
mended, but he desires to have it more and more strength- 
ened and confirmed: as some good men did in aftertimes, 
when they were put upon very diflicult ee 
deon, Judg. vi. 37, &ce. - 

Ver. 9. And he said unto him, Tuke me an heifer, &e.] i.e. 
Offer unto me (so it should be rendered, as Mr. Mcde ob- 
serves, book ii. p. 472.) the following creatures: which 
are of four sorts. From whence the Hebrew doctors 
would persuade us, the rise and the fall of the fonr mo- 
narchies are signified in these words’: but it is a better 
observation, that God hereby: fore-signified their sins 
should be expiated by ae For these were 


fered in sacrifice to God, by the law of Moses. And it 


justifies their opinion, who think there were clean and |. 


unclean beasts, with respect to sacrifice before the law, 
though not with respect to meat. 
Yet here is something singular, that God required A brain 


So Gi- 


the 
creatures, and these alone, which were appoi ted to be of- 


a 


to offer an heifer of three years old, with a goat and a ~ 


ram of the'same age; whereas afterwards, under the law, 
they were commonly of one year old. I know not the 
reason of this difference; but certain itis, that a ram of 
three years old is in its full strength, and the vigour of 
its age, as Bochart obscrves. 
introduccs Ganymede proffering to offer unto Jupiter (if 
he would dismiss him), réy rperf rov péyay, Ke. a rau: of 


three years old, a big one, the leader of the flock. Hiero- | 


zoic. par. i. lib. ii. cap. 46. 

A young pigeon.| The Hebrew word gozal, signifies the 
young ones of ring-doves, wood-pigeons, or any other of 
that kind, as he also observes. 

Ver. 10. And he took unto him.] Now we must supp 
he was come out of his ecstacy; and really yerformen ai 
that follows, until he fell into it more profoundly "i 
before. 

Divided them in the midst.] There is no footstep of this 
rite any where in the Scripture, save only in the prophet 
Jeremy, (xxxiv. 18, 19.) But this place shews it to have 
been very ancient: and St. Cyril, in his tenth book against 
Julian, derives this custom from thesancient Chaldeans. 
As others derive the very word bireth, [72] which signi- 
fics a covenant, from the word used both here and in 
Jeremy, viz. 3, batar, which is the very same by a 
transposition of letters, and signifies fo divide, or cut 
asunder. Because covenants were made by dividing a 





Whence it is that Lucian 


a 
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beast, and by the parties covenanting passing betwcen 
the parts of the beast so divided: signifying that so 
should they be cut asunder who broke the covenant. 
Thus Mr. Mede, in the place forementioned, truly ex- 
plains this rite, which was as much as if they had said, 
‘‘ Thus let me be divided and cut in pieces, ifI violate the 
oath I have now made in the presence of my God.” 

We find in Zenobius, that the people called Molotti re- 
tained something of this custom; for they confirmed their 
oaths when they made their covenants, caraxdmrovreg tic ra 
puxpa rove Poiic, by cutting oxen into little bits. . 

Laid each piece one against another.] So that there was 
a space left between them; through which the parties co- 
venanting might pass. Which seems to be meant by 
Homer, when he says, (Iliad. 4. ver. 461.) that after the 
priest had prayed to Apollo, the sacrifice was slain and 
flayed, and then they cut it up, 
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making duplicates, which were exactly answerable one to 
the other. a. | 

But the birds divided he not.) Thus it was prescribed 
afterwards, (Levit. i.17.) because they were but an ap- 
pendage to the sacrifice, and their blood was not sprinkled 
upon the altar. It is likely, notwithstanding, that the 
birds were laid one against the other, as the pieces of the 
beasts were. And t being a prophecy of the state of 
Abram’s family in future times, (ver. 13, 14.) some fancy 
that the division of these beasts represented the disper- 
sion of his posterity into divers countries. 


Ver. 11. And when the fowls came down, &c.] The birds — 


of prey. For the Hebrew word ajit, signifies “ avis ra- 
pax ef carnivora,” ravenous birds, that feed on flesh. 
Whence Bochartus thinks an eagle is called in Greck 
‘Aeréc, and Aieréc, as the principal bird of prey. (Hierozoic. 
par. i. lib. iii. eap. 12.) And by these fowls some think: the 
Egyptians are represented, who fell upon the Israelites, as 
rapacious birds do upon dead carcasses, and endeavoured 
to hinder their offering sacrifices unto God. 

Abram drove them away.| He sat by the pieces of flesh 
(as the LXX. translate it) to watch, lest vultures, or such- 
like creatures, should snatch them away. For he looking 
upon them as things hallowed, watched to sce what God 
intended in them. 

Ver. 12. A deep sleep, &c.) Some would have it, that he 
being tired with the great labour of fetching the sacrifices, 
cutting them up, and watching them, naturally fell into a 
sleep. But Maimonides, more reasonably, looks upon 
this as the continuance of what was begun before in a vi- 
Sion: which at last was converted into a profound sleep, 
wherein things were represented to himin adream. And 
therefore their wise men say, this was a prophetical sleep. 
More Nevoch. par. ii. cap. 45. 

A horror of great darkness fell upon him.] Prophecy, 
saith the forenamed author, begins sometimes in vision; 
afterwards that terror and vehement passion, whicl: fol- 
low the high working of the imaginative faculty, being mul- 
tiplied, it ends in a deep sleep, as it did here in Abram. 
Such a terror also possessed Daniel in some of his visions, 
while he was awake, (Dan. x. 8.) as the same Maimonides 
observes in the 4Ist chapter of that book. 

This horror of great darkness, many think, significd the 
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disma] condition of Abram’s posterity in Egypt: which 
God now represented to him. And this horror coming 
upon him, at the going down of the sun, was, they think, a 
further signification of it. For we say a man’s sun is set 
when he falls into great calamities. And it signified, some 
imagined, these calamities should come upon them a great 
while hence. ty 

Ver. 13. And he said unto Abram, &c.] Here he informs 
him what the state of his family should be from the birth 
of Isaac, (which he had promised to him, ver. 5.) for the 
space of four hundred years. 

Thy seed.] This shews from whence the four hundred 
years were to commence ; viz. from the time of his having 
a son. 

Be a stranger in a land that is not theirs.] i. e. Sojourn 
partly in Canaan and partly in Egypt. There are those, in- 
deed, who fancy Canaan cannot he said to be a land that 
was not theirs, God having bestowed it upon Abram. But 
God himself teaches us otherwise, (Exod. vi. 4.) where he 
calls it, “« the land of their pilgrimage, wherein they were 
strangers :” because they were not at present possessed of 
it, though they had a good title to it. 

And they shall afflict them four hundred years.) These 
four hundred years are not to be referred only to what im- 
mediately goes before [they shall afflict them], but to all 
the rest, their sojourning in a strange land, and _ their be- 
ing in servitude. These three things were to come to pass 
within that space: so that it is as if he had said, “ Thy 
seed shall not possess this land till four hundred years 
hence.” During which time they shall be sojourners in 
this land and in Egypt; that is, some part of it, and also be 
no better than slaves, nay, endure sore affliction. 

_ It must here be noted, that from the birth of Isaae, 
when these years began, to their deliverance out of the 
Egyptian bondage, was just four hundred and five years: 
but the five odd years are not mentioned; it being the 
manner of all writers to take no notice of broken num- 
bers (as they call them) when they name a round sum. 
Thus the Greek interpreters of the Bible are commonly 
called the LXX. though there were seventy-two of 
them. And the Roman writers call those Centumvirl, 
who were in all a hundred and five. And Moses, in ano- 
ther place, (Numb. xi. 21.) saith, “ the Israclites were six 
hundred thousand ;” not reckoning the three thousand five 
hundred and fifty above that number, as appears from 
Numb. i. 46. and ii. 32. 

If it seems a difficulty, that their sojourning is said in 
Exod. xii. 40. to have been fonr hundred and thirty years, 
itis removed by considering, that in those years is com- 
prehcnded the time of Abram’s sojourning also, as well 
as his seed. And it was just twenty-five years from his 
coming into Canaan to the birth ot Isaac, which, added 
to four hundred and five years beforementioned, make up 
the number of four hundred and thirty. And this is so ex- 
actly true, that if we divide the sum of four hundred and 
thirty info equal parts, it is computed by the best of the 
ancient as well as later writers, that the Hebrew nation 
sojourned just two hundred and fifieen years in Canaan, 
(reckoning that short time Abram was in Egypt, chap. 
xii.) and as many after they went into Egypt. See Usser. 
Chronol. Sacra, cap. 10. 

Ver. 14. Iwill judge.] i. e. Punish them. 
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Ver. 15. Go to thy fathers.] 1. e. Die, and depart to the 
other world. 

In peace.| And see none of the forenamed calamities. 

Ver.16. The iniquity of the Amorites, &c.| Abram now 
lived among the Amorites, (xiv. 13.) But under their name 
are comprehended all the other nations of Canaan. Who 
were very wicked; but God forbare them till their wick- 
‘edness had overflowed the whole country, and that to the 
greatest height. Their most heinous iniquities were abo- 
minable idolatries, cruelty, beastly filthiness, to a prodigi- 
ous excess, (Levit. xviii. 22, 23. &c.) See Theodoret upon 
Psalm cv. 44. and P. Fagius on Levit. v.1. 

But in Abram’s time their iniquity was not full: 2. e. 
there were several good men still remaining among them, 
as Mamre, Eshcol, and Aner seem to have been, who 
were confederate with Abram; and Melchizedec certainly 
was, who, being priest of the most high God, had some 
people sure worshipped together with him: and there- 
fore God stayed till there was an universal corruption, and 
they were all ripe for destruction. For we read of none 
but Rahab, whose faith saved her and her family, when 
the time of their destruction came. 

Ver.17. Behold a smoking furnace.| If the great horror, 
(ver.12.) represented the extreme misery of the children of 
Isracl in Egypt, then this seems to signify God’s vengeance 
upon the Egyptians, for oppressing them in the furnaces 
wherein they wrought, (Exod. ix. 6.) 

A burning lamp, or a lamp of fire.] i.e. The Schechinah, 
or Divine Majesty, appeared in great splendour, (so Mai- 
monides rightly explains it, par. i. More Nevoch, cap. 21.) 
like to a flaming fire. So it appeared to Moses, when God 
cons to deliver them from the Egyptian bondage, (Exod. 
iii. 2.6, &e.) 

Passed between the pieces.| In token, as it follows, (ver. 
18.) that he entered into a covenant with Abram and 
with his posterity: for passing between the pieces he con- 
sumed them (as St. Chrysostom rightly understands it), and 
thereby testified his acceptance of the sacrifices which 
Abraham offered. I noted before, that there is no such 


rite we read of any where in Scripture, but in Jeremiah, of |. 


making a covenant inthis manner. But there are those 
who think they find this custom in other nations: for if 
Dictys Cretensis do not lie, after the manner of the Cre- 
tians (as Bochart speaks), both the Greeks and Trojans, 
from the time of Homer, did make covenants in this 
fashion. Certain itis, the Boeotians and Macedonians 
passed, on some occasions, through the parts of a beast 
dissected; but it was for lustration, not for covenanting, 
as the same *Bochart observes, (par. i. Hierozoie. lib. ii. 
cap. 46.) | 

Ver. 18. Unto thy seed will I give this land, &e.] Here 
is the utmost extent of the donation made to Abram; 
which began to he fulfilled in David, (2 Sam. viii. 3, &e.) 
for till then they did not enlarge their borders as far as 
Euphrates. 

Lhe river of Egypt.] So Nile is commonly called, but 
cannot be here meant, because the Israelites never enjoyed 
all the land of Egypt on this side Nile. Therefore we are 
to understand by it, that httle river which came out of that 
branch of Nile called Peleusiacum Barachinm; from 
whence a small river, not navigable, ran toward Judea, 
falling into the Egyptian or Phoenician Sea. For this river 
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was the bounds of Palestine, and is mentioned by Strabo 
and others, whom G. Vossius cites, (lib. ii. De Idolol. 
cap. 74.) It is called, (Amos ¥i. 14.) ‘‘ the river of the 
wildemess,” because itrun through the wilderness, which _ 
is between Egypt and Palestine, into the sea. 

Ver.19. The Kenites, and Kenizzites.| ‘These are put 
into the number of the nations whose country God gave to 
Abram, but whether they were descended from any of 
the sons of Canaan we cannot tell; nor are we certain 
where they dwelt. Only Eustathius, bishop of Antioch, 
says, the Kenites dwelt about Libanus and Amanus; and 
the Kenizzites, it is likely, were their neighbours. But the 
names of these people were quite extinct between the 
times of Abram and Moses; for we find no mention of 
them by Joshua in the division of the land of Canaan, nor 
in the account he gives of the nations he conquered. We 
read, indeed, of the Kenczites, (Numb. xxxii. 12. Josh. xiy. 
6.14.) but they were of the children of Israel; and of 
the Kenites, (Judg. 1.16. iv.11. 17.) but they descended 
from the father-in-law of Moses. And therefore those 
whom Moses here speaks of, it is probable, lost their name ; 
being incorporated into some of the seven nations who — 
inhabited this country when Joshua subdued it. 

The Cadmonites.| These are no where else mentioned ; 
but are thought, by Bochartus, to be the same with the 
Hivites; who, living about Mount Hermon, toward the 
east of the land of Gaiteu, were thence called Kadmon- 
ites; i.e. Orientals. See x. 17. 

Ver. 20. Hittites.) See x. 15. 

Perizzites.| They were a people inhabiting the moun- 
tainous and woody country of Canaan, as appears from 
Josh. xi. 3. xvii. 13. From whence we may gather, they 
were a wild sort of people, who lived far from cities, in 
little villages; and thenee, perhaps, had their name: for 
Pherazoth, in Hebrew, signifies Pagi, villages. But from 
whieh of the sons of Canaan they descended, there is not 
the least signification in Holy Scripture. 

Rephaim.] They dwelt in Bashan, and, perhaps, in . Aa 
countries thereabouts. See xiv. 5. 

Ver. 2l. Amorites.] These were the mightiest people in 
the land of Canaan. See x. 16. 

Canaanites.| These were some of the posterity of Ca- 
naan, who peculiarly inherited his name, living upon the 
sea-coast, and upon the banks of Jordan, (Numb. xiii. 30. 
Deut. i. 7. xi. 30.) And it isa reasonable conjecture, that 
they sprang from such of Canaan’s sons, as had, for a time, 
the greatest power and authority in that country; and 
therefore had the prerogative of being called by his name; 
or clse they were so called because they were merchants, 
and great traders by sea. For so the word is used in 
Scripture. . 

Gergasite.] See x. 16. 

Jebusite.| See there also. 
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Ver. 1. Sarat bare him no child.) Still the fulfilling 
of God’s promise was deferred, for the greater trial of 
Abram’s faith; which now had held out ten years, (ver. 3.) 
without seeing any fruit of it. 

She had a handmaid, an Egyptian.] An Egyptian by 
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nation, but a proselyte to the true religion. St. Chrysostom 
thinks Pharaoh bestowed her upon Sarai, when he took her 
into his house, or when he sent her away, (xii. 15. 20.) 
Which he learnt from the Jews, who say the same, as may 
be seen in Pirke Eliezer, (cap. 26.) who says also, as R. 
Solomon Jarchi doth, that she was Pharaoh's daughter, by 
his concubine. But it is more likely she was such a 
servant ‘to Sarai as Eliezer was to Abram; born in his 
house of an Egyptian, as he was of a Syrian woman. 

Ver. 2. And Sarat said unto Abram, &c.] It is likely, 
he having acquainted her with the promise, she grew 
impatient to have it fulfilled some way or other. 

Go in unto my maid.) i.e. Take her to wife, (ver. 3.) 

It may be I may obtain children by her.| Being born of 
her bond-slave, they would be Sarai’s children, according 
to the custom of those times, (xxx. 3. Exod. xxi. 4.) 

And Abram hearkened to the voice of Sarai.) Think- 
ing, perhaps, that God might fulfil his promise this way, 
because he had only told him he should have seed, but had 
not, as yet, said by Sarai. 

Ver. 3. Gave her to her husband Abram to be his wife.] 
A secondary wife (which was a liberty they took in those 
days), who was not to be mistress of the house, but only to 
bear children, for the increase of the family. Now I can 
see no good reason why Sarai herself should persuade her 
husband (contrary to the inclination of all women) to take 
another wife, which she herself also gave him, but only the 
eager desire she was possessed withal of having the pro- 
mised seed. Which gives a good account also of Jacob’s 
wives contending so earnestly as they did for his company. 

Ver. 4. Her mistress was despised in her eyes.) Hagar 
began to take upon her as if she had been mistress of the 
house ; at least much more favoured by God, who had 
made her fruitful; which was accounted a great blessing 
and honour in those days, especially in a family that had 
no heir. 

Ver. 5. My wrong be upon thee.| Thou art the cause of 
this injury (or these affronts) which I suffer by being too 
indulgent to my maid, and not repressing her insolence. 
Or, it is Incumbent on thec to sce me redressed of the 
wrong that is done me. See Lud. de Dieu. 

The Lord judge between me and thee.] Sometimes this 
phrase signifies an appeal to God, as the avenger of 
wrongs; but here it seems only to denote her committing 
the equity of her cause to the judgment of God. 

Ver. 6. Behold, thy maid is in thy hand.] Is subject unto 
thee. 

Do with her as pleases thee.) Use her as thy maid, and 
not as my wife. 

And when Sarai dealt hardly with her.] Beat her, per- 
haps, or impesed on her too much, or too servile, labour. 

She fled from her face.| Run away, to avoid her crucl 
usage. 

Ver. 7. And the angel of the Lord, &c.] This is the first 
time that we read of the appearance of an angel. By 
whom, Maimonides will scarce allow us to understand 
more than a messenger, (More Nevoch. par. ii. cap. 42.) 
But some Christians. go so far into the other extreme, as to 
understand hereby, the Eternal AOTOX, or Son of God. 
It seems to me more reasonable to think, that though the 
Schechinah, or Divine Majesty, did not appear to her, as 
it had often done to Abram; yet one of the heavenly 
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ministers, who were attendants upon it, and made a part of 
its glory, was sent to stop her proceedings. And a great 
favour it was, that the Lord would dispatch such a messen- 
ger after her, who was suflicient to do the business. 

In the way to Shur.) She was flying into Egypt, her own 
country (upon which the wilderness of Shur bordered), 
and only rested awhile at this fountain to refresh herself. 

Ver. 8. And he said, Hagar, Sarai's maid.) He takes 
notice of her being Sarai’s maid, rather than Abram’s 
wife, to put her in mind of her duty, and that she could 
not honestly leave her mistress without her consent; for 
so it follows in the next verse. 

Ver.9. Return to thy mistress, and submit; &c.} It is the 
same werd here translated submit, with that (ver. 6.) where 
itis rendered dealt hardly; signifying that she should be 
patient, and endure the hardship of which she complained 
(or suffer herself to be afflicted by her). 

Ver. 10. I will multiply, &e.] I will make thee partaker 
of the promise I have made to Abram, (xv. 5.) The 
angel delivers this message to her in the name of God, who 
sent him. 

Ver. 11. Behold, thou art with child, &c.] Do not doubt 
of what I say, for thou art with child of a son, who shall 
be the father of a great people. This promise was renewed 
to Abram in the next chapter, (xvii. 20.) and we find was 
performed, (xxv. 12.) 

Shalt call his name Ishmael.| Some of the Jews take 
notice of the honour which was here done him, in calling 
him by his name before he was born; there being but six, 
they say, who were thus distinguished from others; the 
two first were the sons. of Abram (Ishmael and Isaac), 
and the last was the Messias. 

The Lord hath heard thy affliction.) Thy complaint un- 
der the affliction thou hast endured from thy mistress, and 
here in the wilderness. This passage shews it was an angel 
which appeared and spake to her from the Lord, and not 
the Lord himself. 

Ver. 12. A wild man.] The Hebrew word phere, here 
joined with man, signifies a wild ass ; and so is well trans- 
lated by Bochart, “ tam ferus quam onager,” as wild as a 
wild ass. Which leves to ramble in deserts, es is not 
easily tamed to live in society. 

His hand shall be against every man, &c.] He shall be 
very warlike; and both infest all his neighbours, and be 
infested by them. 

He shall dwell in the presence of his brethren.] Bea na- 
tion by himself, near to all his brethren, whether descended 
from Isaac, or from the rest of Abram’s sons by Keturah; 
who, though annoyed by him, shall not be able to dispos- 
sess him. This is such an exact description of the poste- 
rity of Ishmael] throughout all generations, that none buta 
prophetic spirit could have made it, as Doctor Jackson 
truly observes, (booki. on the Creed, chap. 25.) Wildness 
being so incorporated into their nature, that no change of 
times hath made them grow tame. 

Ver. 18. She called the name of the Lord, that spake to 
her.| Byhis angel, for she looked upon the presence of 
the angel as a token of the Divine presence, wheel de she 
saw it not in its full glory. 

Thou God seest me.] Takest care of me, ilecameneds 
I am. 

For she said, Have I also here looked after him that seeth 
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me?] There are various interpretations of these words: 
the plainest is that of De Dieu, who observes, that the 
word halom always signifies place, not time; or, that which 
is done in‘any place, and so we translate it by the word 
here. But there he makes a stop after that word, by way 
of admiration, in this manner: And even here also! or, 
even thus far! It had been less wonder, if God had taken 
‘care of me in my master’s house; but doth he follow ine 
with his favour even hither? This is wonderful! And then 
the next words, (have I looked after hin that seeth me?) car- 
ried this sense, Have { beheld God, who taketh care of 
me? What a favour is this, that he would so far condes- 
cend to me? It ought never to be forgotten; therefore she 
called his name, T’hou God seest me. 

Ver. 14. Beer-lahai-roi.| Some would have this refer 
both to Hagar and to God, inthis manner: ‘ The well of 
her that liveth, and of him that sceth,” (2. e. who preserves 
me in life.) So it was an acknowledgment that she owed 
her life and safety to God. 

Ver. 15. Abram called his son’s name, &c.] Hagar hav- 
ing told him at her return the foregoing story, he gave his son 
this name, in obedience to the angel’s command, (ver. 11.) 

Ver. 16. Fourscore and six years old.] He was seventy- 
five years old when he came into Canaan, (xii. 4.) and had 
been ten years there when he took Hagar to wife (ver. 3 
of this chapter), and therefore was then eighty-five years 
old; and consequently eighty-six the next year, when Ish- 
mael was born. 
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Ver.1. WHEN Abram was ninety-nine years old.] 

Thirteen years after Ishmael’s birth. 

- The Lord appeared to Abram.] In a visible majesty, 
to satisfy him that the promise made, (xv. 4, 5.) should 

not be fulfilled in Ishmael. 

“Tam the Almighty God.) Or, All-sufficient. ‘This is the 
first time we mect with this name; which was most fitly 
used here, when he speaks of a thing very difficult to be 
done, but not beyond the power of God, who can do all 
things, and needs none to assist him. 

Walk before me.] Go on to pleaso me. 

And be thou perfect.) ‘Till thou hast completed thy faith 
and obedience. 

Ver. 2. And I will make my covenant, &c.]} Establish 
and perform my covenant; for it was made before, and 
now only confirmed by a sign or token of it, (ver. 11.) 

Ver. 3. Abrann fell on his fuce.| Being astonished at 
the brightness of that Majesty which appeared to him, 
(ver. I.) 

Ver.4. As for me, behold, my covenant, &c.| Be not 
afraid, for itis I, who am constant to my word, and now 
again engage myself unto thee. 

Thou shalt be a father of many nations.} Not only of 
Jews, and Ishmaelites, and others, but, in the spiritual 
sense, of all the gentile world. 

Ver. 5. Neither shall thy name, &c.] Abram is commonly 
interpreted high father ; and Abraham, the father of a mut- 
titude. So the very text expounds the reason of this name: 
‘ For a father of many nations have I made thee.” Thére 
are many ways of making out this meaning, but none seems 
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to me so plain as that of Hottinger’s; who makes it a 
composition of Ab (a father), and the old word Raham, 
which still in Arabic signifies a‘great number. Smegma 
Orient. cap. vill. §. 19. 

Ver. 6. And I will make thee exceeding fruitful, &c.} I ob- 
served before, (xii. 7.) that Abrain’s obedience was con- 
stantly rewarded in kind, &c. of which here is a new proof. 
Vor, upon his submission to be circumcised (wherein his 
obedience was next tried), which might seem to weaken 
the power of gencration, (as Maimonides aflirms it doth, 
More Nevoch. par. iii. cap. 49.) God promises that he 
would make him so exceeding fruitful, that nations and 
kings should proceed from him; as there did both by 
Israel, Edom, and Kohupel, from whom the Saracens 
came, &c. 

Ver. 7. An everlasting eri The word olam, which 
we translate everlasting, hath often a limited signification, 
to the end of such a period, (as, Exod. xxi. 6. a@ servant 
for ever, is, till the year of jubilec) though, with respect to 
the thing signified, this covenant is absolutely everlasting, 
and continues now that the sign is abolished. The next 
words tell us what was signified in this covenant of cir- 
cumcision. 

To be a God unto thee, &c.}] 1 think Maimonides hath 
truly observed, that in circumcision they covenanted with 
God, to have no other God but him; or, in his phrase, they 
covenanted concerning “ the belief of the unity of God,” 
(More Nev. par. lil. cap. 49.) who promised to be their God; 
that is, to bestow all manner of blessings upon them, and 
at last to send the Messiah. 

Ver. 8. And Iwill give thee, &c.] Here he again renews 
his promise, (xii.7. xiii. 15. xv. 18.) and confirms it by 
this covenant, to give him that land, wherein he was at 
present a stranger, and to put his seed in possession of it. 

An everlasting possession.| If they did not forfeit it by 
their disobedience to him. 

Ver.9. Thou shalt keep my covenant therefore, &c.] 
Now follows Abraham’s part of this covenant, which was 
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Ver.10. This is my covenant.] Which the next verse 
explains, by the sign or token of the covenant. As the 
paschal lamb is called the passover of the Lord; (Exod. 
xii. 11.) that is, the memorial of the angel’s passing 
them by, when he killed the Egyptian children, (xiii. 9.) 
But circumcision was sucha sign, that they entered thereby 
into a covenant with God to be his people. For it was not 
a mere mark, whereby they should be known to be Abra- 
ham’s seed, and distinguished from other nations; but they 
were made by this the children of the covenant, and en- 
titled to the blessings of it: though, if there had been no 
more in it but this, that they who were of the same faith, 
as Maimonides speaks, should have one certain charaeter, 
whereby they should be known and joined one to another, 
without the mixture of any other people, it had beena 
very wise appointment. And this mark was very fitly 
chosen, because it was such a token as no man would have 
set upon himself and upon his ehildren, unless it were for 
faith and religion’s sake. For itis not a brand upon the 
arm, or an incision in the thigh, but a thing very hard, and 
in a most tender part: which nobody would have under- 
taken but on the forenamed account, (par. iii. More Nev. 
cap. 49.) 
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It may be proper here to add, that covenants were an- 
ciently made in those eastern countries, by dipping their 
weapons in blood (as Xenophon tells us), and by pricking 
the flesh, and sucking each other’s blood, as we read in 
Tacitus; who observes, (lib. ii. Annal.) that when kings 
made a league, they took each other by the hand, and, their 
thumbs being hard tied together, they pricked them, when 
the blood was forced to the extreme parts, and each party 
licked it; which, he saith, was accounted “ Arcanum foedus, 
quosi mutuo cruore sacratum ;” a mysterious covenant, being 
made sacred by their mutual blood. How old this custom 
had been, we domot know; but it is evident God’s cove- 
nant with Abraham was solemnized on Abraham’s part by 
his own and his son [saac’s blood, and so continued 
through all generations, by cutting off the foreskin of their 
flesh (as it follows in the next verse); whereby, as they 
were made the select people of God, so God in con- 
clusion sent his own Son, who, by this very ceremony of 
circumcision, was consecrated to be their God and their 
Redeemer. 

Ver. 11. Ye shall circumcise the flesh of your foreskin. ] 
i.e. The foreskin of your flesh; for that member, which is 
the instrument of generation, is peculiarly called by the 
name of flesh, in many places, (Lev. xv. 2. Ezck. xvi. 26.) 
In which part of the body, rather than in any other, God 
appointed the mark of his covenant to be made; that they 
might be denoted to be a holy seed, consecrated to him 
from the beginning. The pagans made marks in several 
parts of their bodies (some in one, some in another), 
whereby they were consecrated to their gods; but the cha- 
racter which God would have imprinted upon his people, 
was in one peculiar part and no other (from which they 
never yaried), viz.in that part which served for the propa- 
gation of mankind. Of which some have given natural, 
others moral reasons; but the most plain and obvious is, 
that it might be an apt token of the Divine covenant made 
with Abraham and his posterity, that God would multiply 
their sced, and make them as the stars of heaven, (xv. 5.) 
It is probable, also, that this part was chosen, rather than 
any other, to make them sensible that this was a Divine 
sacrament; for nothing but God’s institution could at first 
engage men to lay that part bare, which nature hath co- 
vered. 

It is of late, indeed, made a question by some learned 
men, whether this were the original of circumcision; which 
they fancy the Jews borrowed from the Egyptians, and not 
the Egyptians from the Jews. Certain it is, that not only 
the Egyptians, but several other nations, did very anciently 
use circumcision. 
the Egyptians (who seem to have had it the most early of 
all nations who sprang not from Abraham) would borrow 
this custom from the [icbrews, whom they perfectly hated 
(shepherds being an abomination to them, xlvi. 34.) and 
- therefore they give themselves the liberty to say, that God 
did not now enjoin Abraham.a new thing, when ke ordered 
him to be circumcised, but only made this a sign of his 
covenant with him, which it was not with other nations. 
But unless it can be proved that circumcision was in use 
before Abraham’s time, (which doth not appear from any 
good authors, though such as Celsus were so bold as to 
affirm it, as we find in Origen, lib. v.) such arguments as 
these will not persuade us to belicye, that it came from the 
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Egyptians, or any other nation; but they had it, if not 
from the Hebrews, yet from the posterity of Ishmael, or 
other people descended from Abraham: who, being highly 
beloved of God, it is not credible that God would set the 
mark of Ham’s race upon him and his posterity; much 
less make it the token of his covenant with them. (See 
J. Ludolphus, lib. iii. Comment. in Histor. Ethiop. cap. i. 
n.5.) The only authority upon whom the broachers of this 
novelty rely, is Herodotus, who, in this second book, 
cap. 104. says, “ The people of Colchis, and the Egyptians, 
were the only nations that were circumcised, az’ épyiec, 
From the beginning: the Syrians and Phoenicians who live 
in Palestine, acknowledging they had this rite from them.” 
Which is just such a tale as he tells in the second chapter 
of that book, that the Egyptians were the first inhabitants 
of the earth, unless, perhaps, the Phrygians. This opinion 
proceeded from their own vain conceit, which made them 
loath to confess they received circumcision from any other 
people. Though I think there is a convincing argument of 
it in Moses himself, who tells us, in chapter x. 14. that the 
Philistim came from the Casluchim; 7. e. the people of 
Colchis, as that people came originally from Egypt. (So 
Herodotus himself, Diodorus, and abundanco of other 
credible authors, testify.) This, it appears by what f noted 
there, was before the time of Moses, nay, before Abraham ; 
for the Philistim had a king among them in his days, as 
we read in this book, (xx. and xxvi.) Now these Philistim 
were an uncircumcised people, and therefore the people of 
Colchis, no doubt, were so also, when they went out of 
their country, and drove the Avim out of Palestine. And, 
consequently, the Egyptians had no such rite among them, 
when the CasIuchim came from Egypt, but put a gross 
cheat upon Herodotus when they made him believe they 
had been circumcised, én’ dpyic, from the beginning. And 
in like manner they imposed upon him, who told him the 
inhabitants of Palestine (whom he calls Syrians and Phoe- 
nicians) confessed they received circumcision from the 
Egyptians: for there were no inhabitants of Palestine cir- 
cumcised but the Jews, who always professed they received 
it from Abraham; who, we may be confident, was the first 
person in the world that was circumcised; there being no- 
thing to induce any body to use such a rite, unless they 
had been: directed to it by God, as Abraham was; from 
whom the Ishmaelites received it, and from them the Ara- 
bians; and from those countries, or from Abraham’s chil- 
dren by Keturah, it was derived (as seems most probable 
to me) to the Egyptians; from whom the people of Colchis, 
who knew themselves to be an Egyptian breed, embraced 
it, in imitation of their famons ancestors. But, after 
Abraham’s time, we find no such rite among tho Philis- 
tim, a colony of theirs; to whom, in all likelihood, they 
would have communicated it, as the Egyptians did to them, 

if it had been then used in that country. 

Ver. 12. And he that is eight duys old, &c.] Maimonides 
thinks, that if circumcision had not been performed in their 
infancy, itmight have been in danger to have been neglected 
afterward. For an infant felt not so much pain as anadult 
person would have done; in whom the flesh is more com- 
pact, and his imagination stronger, The parents also (es- 
pecially fathers) have not so strong an affection to a child 
when he is newly born, as they have when he is grown up ; 
and so more easily submitted to this harsh rite at their first 
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appearance in the world than they would have done, after 
they wcre more endeared to them. But the child could not 
be circumcised before the eighth day after his birth; be- 
cause till] then he was looked upon as imperfect; and not 
yet sufficiently cleansed and purged; for which reason 
beasts were not accepted by God, till seven days were 
passed after their birth, (Exod. xxii. 80.) See More Ne- 
voch. par. iii. cap. 49. 

And, as the child was not to be circumcised before the 
eighth day, so he was not (unless, perhaps, in cases of great 
weakness) to be kept uncircumcised beyond that day. On 
which, if the parents did not cause it to be circumcised, the 
house of judgment, as the Jews speak, were bound to do it. 
And if they did not (being ignorant perhaps of the neglect) 
the child when ‘he came of age (7. e. was thirteen years old) 
was bound himself to get it done. If he did not, the judges 
(if it were known to them) were obliged to take care of it: 
as Mr. Selden observes, lib.i.de Synedr. cap. 6. p. 96, 97. 

Ver. 13. He that is born in thy house, or bought with 
- money, must needs be circumcised.] Not whether they would 
orno: for men were not to be compelled to religion; which 
had been a profanation of this covenant. But Abraham was 
to persuade thein to it; and, if they consented not, to kecp 
them no longer in his house; but to sell them to some other 
people. So Maimonides expounds it, in his Book of Cir- 
cumcision, cap. 1. which is true both of servants bom in 
the house, and bought with money: but as for the children 
of these slaves, they were to be circumcised whether their 
parents would or no; because they were the possession of 
their masters, not of their parents. For which cause, when 
the parents were set free, their children were left behind, as 
their master’s goods, Exod. xxi. 4. | 

Ver. 14. That soul shall be cut off from his people.] That 
is, if, when he came to the age of thirteen years, he did not 
cause it to be done. 

. What it is to be cut off, is very much disputed. The sim- 
plest sense seems to be, he shall not be accounted onc of 
God’s people. But the Hebrew doctors gencrally take 
this to. have been a punishment inflicted by the hand of 
heaven; i.e. of God: though they be much divided in 
their opinions about it. Of which Mr. Selden treats, at 
large, in lib. vii. De Jure N. et G. cap. 9. and De Synedr. 
lib. i. cap. 6. and more briefly L’ Empereur in his notes 
upon Chron. }. Bertram de Republ. Jud. p. 351. Some 
say it was the shortening of the man’s life; others say it 
was the making him childless; so that his family and 
name perished in Israel. Maimonides would have it the 
extinction both of soul and body, like a brute. And 
Abarbinel takes it for the loss of the happiness of the 
world to come. Some Christians would have it to be 
excommunication: which cannot be, because such a per- 
son was never a member of the church, which he was to 
be made by circumcision. .The first of these opinions 
seems more probable than the rest: for God himself saith 
of several offenders, to whom he threatens this punish- 
ment, “ I will cut him off, and I will set my face against 
him,”, (Lev. xvii. 10. xx. 5, 6. xxii. 30.) Yet, in other 
places, it must be confessed, this cereth, or cutting off, 
significs more largely, a punishment by the judge, and not 
by the hand of God. And therefore the signification of it 
must be determined by the matter with which it is joined. 
Thus the violation of the sabbath is threatencd with cut- 
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ting off, (Exod. xxxi. 14.) which was to be done by stoning 
him: and so were incestuous persons, blasphemers, ido- 
laters, and others, to be judiciously cut off by the rulers. 

Ver. 15. Sarah shali be her name.|] The same letter is 
added to her name, that was to Abraham’s, and for the 
same reason; for in the next verse it is said, “‘ she shall 
be a mother of nations.” 

Ver. 16. Give thee a son also of her.] Here now the 
promised seed is determined to spring from Sarah. See 
Xvi. 2. 

Ver. 17. Abraham fell on his face.] Worshipped God 
with the humblest reverence. 

And laughed.} Not doubting of the promise, (for the 
apostle tells us quite contrary, Rom. iv. 19.) but out of 
the exceeding great joy wherewith he was transported ; 
and the admiration wherewith he was surprised. Which 
produced the following questions : 

Shall a child be born unto him, who ts a hundred years 
old? &c.] As if he had said, Strange! that I and Sarah, at 
this age, should have a child! What joyful news is this! 
Accordingly, the Chaldce translates the word laughed, he 
rejoiced. 

Ver. 18. O that Ishmael may live before thee!) In his 
posterity; as appears by God’s answer to this petition, 
verse 20. 

Ver. 19. Call his name Isaac.| He had this name from 
Abraham’s, not from Sarah’s laughter? for that was after 
this; and proceeded not from the same cause with Abra- 
ham’s. 

Ver. 20. I have heard thec.| We shall have a numerous 
posterity. See Doctor Jackson’s first book on the Creed, 
chap. 26. where he shews how the Hagarens grew a mighty 
nation: and at last (when they were called Saracens) be- 
came the scourges of all these parts of the world. 

Ver. 21. But my covenant will I establish with Isaac.] 
The great blessings I have promised in the covenant I 
have made with thee, shall come to thy posterity by Isaac, 
not by Ishmael: particularly the Messiah. 

Ver. 22. And God went up from Abraham.| That visible 
majesty wherein he appeared to him, (ver. 1.) called often, 
in aftertimes, “ the glory of the Lord,” went up to heaven 
from whence it came. 

Ver. 25. Ishmael was thirteen years old, &c.} From 
hence it was, that the Saracens, descended from him, did 
not circumcise their children till they were thirteen years 
old. So it was in the days of Josephus, (lib. 1. Antiq. 
cap. 13.) And the Saracens in Spain and Africa observed 
the same custom. 

Ver. 26. In the self-same day.] The Jews will have this 
to be the same with the great day of expiation instituted 
in Moses’s time: so that God every year remembered, say 
they, the covenant of circumcision. But this is an un- 
grounded fancy. 

Ver. 27. And ali the men of his house.| Maimonides un- 
derstands by the men of his house, those whom Abraham 
had converted from idolatry, and made prosclytes to the 
truc religion. So do others among the Jews; (see his trea- 
tise of the Worship of the Planets, cap. i. §. 9.) But it is 
more proper to understand by the men of his house, all his 
family in general: who were either (as it follows) born in 
his house (and therefore it is likely were bred up in the 
true religion, and so easily persuaded to reecive the mark 
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of circumcision), or bought with his money ; who submitted 
to Abraham’s arguments, not to his authority; for religion 
is to be chosen, not compelled. 
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Ver. I. Anp the Lord appeared to him.| The glory of 
the Lord, or the Divine Majesty, which the Jews call the 
Schechinah, as it had done lately (xvii.1.) And as the 
Lord then appeared to establish his covenant with him by 
circumcision, so some of the Jews imagine he again ap- 
peared to visit, comfort, and heal him, now that he was 
very sore of his circumcision; or rather, I should think, 
to testify, by his illustrious manifestation of his glory 
(ver. 2.) his high approbation of Abraham’s ready obe- 
dience to so harsha command. So the Jews themselves 
esteem it, and therefore think that, by receiving it, Abra- 
ham fulfilled that precept which goes just before it (xvii.1.) 
‘be thou perfect.” Which may have some truth in it, if 
rightly understood: for his faith and obedience grew more 
perfect, by submitting to this command; and was com- 
pleted, when he sacrificed his son. 

-However this be, I think it is plain from verse 10. that 
this appearance of the Divine Majesty was not long after 
the former. ? | 

In the plain.) Or, the oaks of Mamre, mentioned be- 
fore, (xiii. 18.) This place continued famous till the time 
of Constantine; both Jews, gentiles, and Christians, meet- 
ing here once a year, not only for traffic, but for religion: 
Christians here calling upon God; and there being an altar 
here alse, on which the gentiles sacrificed, and invoked 
the angels. Of which superstition Constantine being in- 
formed by his mother, he caused that altar to be demo- 
lished, and a church to be built in its place. (See Sozo- 
men, lib. ii. cap. 4. Euseb. in vita Constant. lib. iii. 
cap. 53.) 

And he sat in the tent door.] To observe what strangers 
passed that way. 

" In the heat of the day.] In the afternoon, when travellers 
sought for places of refreshment. 


Ver. 2. And he lift up his eyes, and looked.) Having» 


fallen down on his face (I suppose) and worshipped the 
Divine Majesty, as he did xvii. 17. he beheld, when he 
rose up again. 

And lo, there stood three men by him.] Three angels in 
the shape of men (for so the apostle to the Hebrews calls 
them, xiii. 2. and so Moses himself calls two of them, 
xix. 1.) who were part of the heavenly retinue, as I may 
call it, waiting upon the Divine Majesty, mentioned in the 
verse foregoing. There is a maxim among the Jews, that 
no angel performs two ministries (that is, is sent on two 
messages), nor are two angels sent upon one embassy, (as 
Maimonides speaks, More Nevoch.. par. ii. cap. 6.) and 
therefore they think these three angels were dispatched 
for different purposes; one of them, and the principal, 
to bring a confirmation of the birth of Isaac; another 
to bring Lot out of Sodom; and a third to overthrow the 
citics of Sodom and Gomorrah. And therefore, when 
one of these angels had delivered that message to Abra- 
ham, there were but two that went to Sodom, (xix. 1.) and 
Lot speaks to one of them as taking a particular care of 
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him ; (ver. 19, &c.) and then it is said, ‘‘ The Lord rained 
fire and brimstone from the Lord out of heaven ;” (ver. 24.) 
that is, that angel of the Lord, who was set by the Lord 
of heaven and earth over that work. Some of tliem, in- 
deed, assign another work for one of them, (as we find in 
that title of the Talmud called Bava-Metzia, cap. 7.) but 
they agree in the main notion, that they had different 
offices with which they were entrusted. But some Christ- 
lans, and those of great authority, have made a question 
whether they were all created angels; one of them, at 
least, seeming to be the Lord of all. Nay, St. Cyril, in 
his first book against Julian, thinks there was a represen- 
tation of the blessed, undivided Trinity; for Abraham 
speaks to them, (ver. 4.) we ic dvrec of rpEic, as if the three 
were but one. But St. Hilary’s opinion (and Eusebius’s, 
lib, v. Demonstr. cap. 9.) is more likely, that the Son of 
God only appeared with two angels attending on him: 
which many think is evident from ver. 22. and 25, of this 
chapter. Yet I think another account may be given of 
those verses: and if we should make that an argument 
that one of them was the increated Lord, another of. them 


must be so also: for he is called likewise by the name of 


Jehovah, Gen. xix. 24. See St. Austin, lib. ii. de Trin. 
cap. 1]. and lib. iil. cap. 11. where he confutes the foze- 
named opinion. . 

And when he saw them, he ran to meet them.) Was for- 
ward to invite them to refresh themselves with him: for he 
took them to be considerable persons, as appears by what 
follows. 

And bowed himself towards the ground.| After the man- 
ner of the eastern peonle; in token of the respect and 
honour he had for them. For this was a civil action (not 
religious) it is manifest by this: that he did not know 
them te be angels; but only persons of quality (as we 
now speak), their aspect and habit, I suppose, being ex- 
traordinary. 

Ver. 3. My Lord, if now I have found, &c.] One of 
them appeared more honourable and superior to the other 
two; and therefore he makes his address to him, as the 
chief: praying him, if he thought him worthy of such a 
favour, to honour him with their company. | . 

Ver. 4. And wash your feet.) i.e. To wash your fect. 
For this was performed by servants, and not by the guests 
themselves, 

And rest yourselves under the tree.| In an arbour under 
a great tree: where they were wont to eat, for coolness’ 
sake. See Dr. Hammond upon Psalm cxxviii. 3. St. Je- 
rome sometimes calls this tree an oak: sometimes a tur- 
pentine-tree, (as J. Filesacus observes, lib. 1. Select. cap. 
13.) unless we will say, that he thought Abraham dwelt 
under the one, and entertained them under the other. And 
so Eusebius (lib. v. Demonstr. Evang. cap. 9.) expressly 
relates it, that God appeared to him under the oak- where 
he dwelt: and that he entertained the angels under a 
{urpentine-tree, which was had in great honour in_his 


time. 


Ver. 5. I wiil fetch a morsel of bread.) Or rather a loaf 
of bread; as De Dicu shews the word imports: under 
which is comprehended, all necessary provision at a 
meal. 

And confort ye your hearts.] Refresh yourselves. . 

For therefore are ye come to your servant. | yen Proa- 
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vidence hath directed you to come this way, at this time of 


day, that I may have an opportunity to entertain you hos- . 


pitably. 

Ver. 6. Make cakes upon the hearth.| Many interpret it, 
upon the coals or hot embers, according to what we read 
1 Kings xix. 6. But Bochartus thinks the word there 
signifies, as it doth here, upon hot stones; others will have 
it, that they were laid upon the hearth, and covered with 
hot embers, (par. i. Hierozoic. lib. ii. eap. 34.) and so they 
‘prepare them at this day, as Leon. Rawwolf tells us in his 
Travels, par ii. cap. 9. where he saith, That as he went 
throughacountry that lics between Mesopotamia and Media, 
a woman presently made them cakes, about a finger thick, 
and of the bigness of a trencher: which she first laid upen 
hot stones, and turned them often; and then threw ashes 
and embers over them: which, he says, were very savoury. 

Ver. 7. A calf tender and good.) Which was a noblo 
entertainment in those countries. \ 

Ver. 8. And he took butter.| Though we read of cheese 
in Homer, Euripides, Theocritus, and others; yet they 
never mention butter: nor hath Aristotle a word of it, (as 
Bochart observes, Hicrozoic. par. i. lib. ii. cap. 41.) though 
he hath sundry observations about cheese: for butter was 
not a thing then known among the Greeks; though we see 
by this, and many other places, it was an ancient food 
among the eastern people. 

And he stood by them.) Waited upon them, and iminis- 
tered to them. For he did not stand unmoveable; but as 
servants do that attend upon the table; who, as there is 
occasion, bring or fake away, &c. (See P. Fagius on Deut. 
1. 38.) 

Ver. 9. And they said unto hin, Where is thy wife ?] One 
of them (the rest signifying some way their consent) asked 
him for his wife; not being ignorant, but to introduce the 
following discourse. 

In the tent.) In her apartment; 
apartments by themselves. 

Ver. 10. And he said.] The principal of the three angels; 
or rather, the Lord himself, as it is explained, ver. 13. 
For, as Theodoric Hackspan judiciously observes, this 
appearance of the Divine Majesty was different from the 
foregoing : not being immediate by himself alone, like that 
xvii. 1. nor merely mediate by an angel, like that xvi. 7. 
10, 11, 12, &c.: but mixed, the Lord himself (ver. 1.) being 
conjunct with the angels, whom he employed in this em- 
bassy. 

Iwill certainly return to thee.) To fulfil the promise 
which I made thee, (xvii. 19.) 

According to the time of life.] Nine months hence; which 
is the fime of perfecting the life of a child in the womb. 
This appears to be the sense, from ver. 14. wherc he calls 
it the t2me appointed, or a set time. 

In the tent door, which was behind him.] The angels sat 
with their backs to Sarah’s tent: unto the door of which 
she was come to listen, having heard that they asked for her. 

Behind him.| 'This shews the truth of what Hackspan 
notes, that this was a mixed apparition: for this word his 
plainly relates to the angel, whose words were in truth the 
Lord’s, who was there present. For, as he observes in 
another place, (Disput. ii. de Nominibus Divinis, n, 15.) 
the Scripture relates these matters so, that sometimes it 


for women had their 


mentions the principal cause whose words arc related ; 
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sometimes only the secondary cause : in which latter case, 
it must be understood, that when the words exceed the 
dignity of the minister, the Lord himself spake them. For 
the saered writers mind more by whose anthority any thing 
is spoken, than by whose ministry: so that it is not much 
material from whose mouth any inessage comes; but what 
is said must be attended. This will be made plainer, when 
I come to Gen. xxii. 1], 12, &c. : 

Ver. 11. It ceased to be with Sarah after the manner of 
women.] She was no longer capable of conception, accerd- 
ing to the ordinary course of nature. 

Ver. 12. Laughed within herself.] Not as Abraham, for 
joy; but out of incredulity: not thinking it possible fur an 
old woman to conceive by an old man. And her smiling 
at this was the more excusable, because she did not know 
them to be angels of the Lord, but took them ‘only for 
some great men. 

Ver. 13. And the Lord said.| The Divine Majesty (men- 
tioned ver..1.) said, Why doth she net believe my messen- 
ger? The angel spake these words, but the words were 
the Lord’s (not his), who was now present with the angels, 
and in alittle time appeared without them, (ver. 17. &c.) 

Ver. 14. At the time appointed will I return to thee.) 
Take it from myself, that what hath been told thee by 
them shall be effected. 

Ver. 15. Sarah denied.| Fear (as it follows) put her into 
a confusion: so that she did not mind what she said. 
Otherwise she would not have denied, what she might well 
think they knew. Therefore she is only made sensible of 
her fault, by a simple affinnation of what she denied ; with- 
out any further reproof. 

Nay, but thou didst laugh.| 'The person that speaks 
seems to have turned to her, and said, Do not deny what I 
know to be truce. 

Ver. 16. Looked toward Sodom.) As if they intended to 
travel that way. 

And Abraham went with them to bring them on the way.] 
A piece of civility like the former: having entertained 
them, he accompanied them so far as to direct them in the 
road to Sodom. 

Ver. 17. And the Lord said.] The Divine Majesty, men- 
tioned ver. 1. began new to discourse plainly and openly 
with him; not by the ministry of angels, but by bimself. 
For, I take it, the three angels had now Ieft Abraham 
alone: who, returning towards his tent, saw the glory of 
the Lord, and heard him speak what follows. 

Shall I hide from Abraham, &c.) These words seem to 
have been spoken to Abraham: otherwise, how came he 
to expostulate with the Lord, as he doth ver. 23, &c. un- 
less we will conceive (as we may) ver. 20, 21. to be the 
declaration of God’s intention te destroy Sodem: and 
these words and the next, to be his resolution within him- 
self, to acquaint Abraham with that intention ? 

Ver. 18. Seeing that Abraham shall surely, &c.] 'This is 
one reason why the Divine Majesty resolves to acquaint 
Abraham with his intended preceedings: because he had 
already revealed to him greater things and made him most 
gracious promises. 

Ver. 19. For I know, &c.] This verse contains another 
reason; because he knew Abraham would approve him- 
self so faithful to him, that he would not fail to enjoy all 
that he had promised. 
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To keep the way of the Lord.j Is to persist in the true 
religion and worship of God. 

To do justice and judgment.| Includes in them all those 
virtues which were opposite to the sins of Sodom. 

Ver. 20. Because the cry.| Of their sins: which are said 
to cry; first, to shew the enormous greatness and impu- 
dency of them: for “ grandis absque dubio clamor est, 
qui a terra ascendit ad ‘coelum: ” as Salvian speaks. And, 
secondly, to shew that the goodness of God could no 
longer bear with them; their sins compelling him, as one 
may say, to punish ‘them: for, “‘ Deus eos noluerit per- 
dere, sed ipsi exforserint, ut perirent.” They not only 
called, but cried to him for vengeance, ashe also speaks ; 
(lib. i. de Gubern. Dei, p. 19, 20. edit. Baluzii; and lib. iv. 
p. 75. lib. v. p. 1138.) 

Of Sodom and Gomorrah.| As they were the principal 


and greatest cities, so they were the most wicked ; and led . 


the rest into all manner of impiety: who, thercfore, also 
perished with them. | 

Very grievous.| Not to be tolerated any longer. There 
are prodigious stories related of the wickedness both of 
their judges and of the people, in the Gemara Sanhedrim, 
cap. xi. which are there alleged as an explication of this 
verse. 

Ver. 21. I will go down now, &c.| He uses the language 
of a good judge, (ver. 25.) who never passes sentence, 
much less executes it, till he hath examined the cause. 

Whether they have done altogether, &c.| Whether they 
are cume to the highest pitch of wickedness: or (as De 
Dicu) whether they are so. resolved to go on in sin, that 
there is no hope of them. 

If not, I will know.| That so I may use means for their 
reformation. 

Ver. 22. And the men.| The three men mentioned ver. 2. 
It is commonly said that only two of them went away 
from Abraham, and that the third remained and held dis- 
course with him. But I see no reason for this: they that 
came in and eat with him, and rose up from the table, 
(ver. 16.) who no doubt were all three, being the persons 
that are here said now to have turned their faces from 
thence; i. e. from the place where they had been enter- 
tained by Abraham: or where he parted with them. 

And went towards Sodom.] As they intended, (ver. 16.) 

But Abraham stood yet before the Lord.| Not before 
any of those three, but before the Divine Majesty: who 
appeared to him, (ver. 1.) and had spoken to him, (ver. 13.) 
and discoursed with him (ver. 17. 20.) in whose presence 


he still continued. Some by stood understand he prayed ; 


but that follows in the next verse. 

Ver. 23. Abraham drew near.| Approached towards the 
Diwine Majesty, to make his addresses by prayer and sup- 
plication to him. Perhaps the Divine Majesty remained 
in the place where it first appeared, (ver. 1.) and Abraham, 
by conducting the three men some part of their way, being 
gone farther from it, now came nearer to it. Though the 
phrase doth not necessarily import it; to draw nigh to 
God, in the holy language, signifying no more but to wor- 
ship him. 

Wilt thou destroy the righteous with the wicked?] As 
much as to say, I know thou wilt not. Forsuch questions 
strongly deny; as in ver. 17. 

Ver. 24. Fifty righteous within the city.) Of Sodom, 
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which was the chief, and comprehended the rest of the 
country of Pentapolis: which one would guess, by Gen. 
xiv. 17. depended upon Sodom as the metropolis. So 
what is said here of it, I take to refer to the whole region. 

Wilt thou not spare the place for the fifty, &c.] He de- 
sires two things of God. 1. That he would not destroy 
the righteous with the wicked. 2. That he would spare 
the wicked for the sake of: the righteous; if any consi- 
derable number of them were found among the wicked. 

Ver. 25. Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?) 
This refers (as we translate it) only to the first part of his 
request, ‘not to destroy the righteous with the wicked.” 
Which was contrary to common justice, much more to 
that exact justice, which is administered by the Supreme 
Lord of the world: from whom there lies no appeal. But, 
according to the Vulgar translation, (which is this, ‘“‘ ‘Thou 
whio jude sat all the earth, wilt by no means execute this 
judgment,”) it refers to the other part also: that God would 
not be so severe as to destroy a whole country, whilst 
there were many good men still remaining in it: and so the 
word right, includes in it clemency. And, indeed, this pas- 
sage seems to relate to both parts of his request; and is to 
be interpreted thus: Shall not the Supreme Judge shew 
mercy, as well as do justice ? 

Ver. 26. And the Lord said, If I find fifty, &c. then will 
I spare, &c.| This shews the foregoing interpretation to be 
right: God promising most graciously to be merciful to all, 
for the sake of a few, in comparison with the multitude of 
offenders. 

Ver. 27. Who am but dust and ashes.) Very mean and 
vile. 

Ver. 28. Lack five of the fifty righteous.| A great argu- 
ment of Abraham’s modesty; who durst not presume to 
ask too much at once; but by degrees proceeds, in the fol- 
lowing verses, to petition for greater abatements: and that 
with fear and trembling, lest the Lord should be angry with 
his importunity. 

Ver. 32. Iwill not destroy it for ten’s sake.| A wonderful 
representation of the tender mercy of the Most High; who 
condescended so low as to grant a reprieve to the whole 
country, for the sake of so small a number, if they could 
have been found in it. And his merey was still greater, 
even beyond Abraham’s desire; for he spared one of the 
five cities, for the sake of three or four persons, as we 
read, xix. 20, 21. 

We do not find that Abraham makes express mention of 
Lot in any of the foregoing petitions; but it is plain from 
xix. 29. that he was in his thoughts; which God knew: 
and he is comprehended in those words, (verse 23. of this 
chap.) ‘‘ Wilt thoy destroy the righteous with the wicked 2” 

Ver. 33. And the Lord went. his way.] The Divine 
Majesty, or the glory of the Lord, disappeared (and 
ascended perhaps towards heaven), after this communica- 
tion with Abrahain was finished. ‘ 

And Abraham returned to his place.} In the plain of 
Mamre (verse 1.) 
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Ver. 1. An D there came two angels.] There were three at 
the first, (xviii. 2.) but the chicf of them was gone; having 
L2 
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dispatched his message to Abraham; unto whom he was 
peculiarly sent. (See xviii. 2.) 

At even.] They had been with Abraham in the heat of the 

day: and were now come to the gates of Sodom. 
_ Lot sat in the gate of Sodom.} The, Hebrew doctors will 
have it, that ho was made a judge in this city; and the 
prime judge of all: for they adventure to name five (in 
Bereschith Rabba) and say Lot was the president of the 
court, which sat in the gate of tho city. But this is only a 
fancy of theirs: he rather sat in the gate of this city, as 
Abraham did at his fent door; to invite strangers to his 
house (according to the hospitality of those days), which 
was the greater charity, because he knew the city to be so 
wicked, that (if we may believe the Hebrew doctors) they 
not only denied them all assistance, but abused them, and 
were cruel to them, (see Gemara Sanhedrim, cap. 11. and 
Pirke ‘Eliezer, cap. 15.) for which last, they quote those 
words of Ezekiel, (xxii. 29.) “they have oppressed the 
stranger wrongfully.” Which are spoken of Israel, whom 
(xvi. 49.) he had compared with Sodom: one of whose sins, 
he says, was, want of compassion to “the poor and needy.” 

Rose up to meet them, &c.] Just as Abraham did; whose 
civility he imitates, as well as his charity. For the bowing 
himself so lowly, was a token of the great honour he paid 
them: who had the appearance of great and noble persons. 
And therefore he calls them lords, in the next verse. 

Ver. 2. Turn in, I pray you, and tarry ali night, &c.] 
It is late, and the night draws on; take up your lodging 
with me, and refresh yourselves; and go away as early as 
you please. 

And they said, Nar y, &c.] It was as great a civility i in 
strangers, not to be forward to accept, as it was in him to 
invite: and therefore they refuse him at first, to try his kind- 
ness: but intending; no doubt, to embrace his offer, if he 
pressed them further. So the following words are to be 
understood. 

We will abide in the street all night.] Unless you persist 
in your invitation. In those hot countries, it was not un- 
usual to lie in the open air; especially in summer. And in 
a city, they were safe from being infested by wild beasts, or 
robbers. 

Concerning washing the feet, see xviil. 4. 

Ver. 3. He pressed upon them greatly.) Would not be 
denied, but was so earnest that they yielded. Itis the same 
word with that verse 9. 

Bake unleavened bread.| Which would be soonest ‘ekay, 
that so they might, in good time, repose themselves. 

Ver. 4. And before they lay down.] To take their rest. 

Both old and young.] A manifest token of an universal 

depravation of manners, and dissolution of government. 
_ From every quarter.] Or, as some understand it, from 
the most extreme parts of thecity: asin Psalm xix. 4. One, 
it seems, told another, what goodly persons were come to 
their city: and all ran to the house where they heard they 
were, with the same wicked inclinations. This is a proof 
there were not fen righteous persons in Sodom. 

Ver. 5. That we may know them.] A modest word for a 
lewd fact. Some, indeed, will have it understood simply, of 
their examining what they were, whence they came, and 
what their business was. Which might perhaps be their pre- 
tence: but Lot's answer to them, (ver.7, 8.) interprets their 
meaning to be filthy. 
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Ver. G6. Went out at the door.| To try if he could per- 
suade them to depart. From whence, perhaps, the Jews 
gathered he was a man of authority among them. 

Ver. 7. Do not so wickedly.) As to break the rights of 
hospitality, and violate the laws of nature. 

Ver. 8. Behold now, I have two daughters, &c.] This 
must be understood to have been spoken, in a great pertur- 
bation and perplexity of mind; and out of a vehement de- 
sire to preserve the men whom he had entertained: which 
made him say, he had rather they should abuse his own 
daughters, than those strangers. 

For therefore came they under the shadow of my roof.] 
Ife pleads the laws of hospitality, which obliged him to 
protect them; though he himself suffered by it. 

Ver. 9. And they said, Stand back.| Give way to us. 

This one fellow, &c.| Here is one, and he but a sojourner; 
who takes upon him to be a censor morum, and control 
the whole city. ‘This shews he was no judge. 

Now will we deal worse with thee, &c.| Abuse thee more 
than them. For itis the same word with ver. 7. ‘‘doing 
wickedly.” 

Ver. 11. Smote the men with blindness: |] Not with a total 
blindness, (for then they would not have sought for the door 
of Lot’s house, but rather have groped for the way home) 
but such a dimness that they could not sce any thing dis- 
tinctly, or in its right place: but there seemed to be a door, 
suppose, where there was none: or, there was such a con- 
fusion in their brain, that all things were tumed topsy-turvy 
(as we speak) in their imagination; and appeared quite 
otherwise than they were. 

Ver. 12. Son-in-law, and thy sons, and thy daughters.} 
Here the copulative and, must be expounded o7; as itis 
used in many places: (xiii. 8.) “ Let there be no strife 
between me and thee, or between my herdsmen and thine.” 
And so we translate it, Exod. xii. 5. “ Thou shalt take it 
out of the sheep, or out of the goats:” and, Exod. xxi. 15. 
“ He that smitcth his father, or his mother, shall be put to 
death.” And so it should be translated here, “‘ Hast thou 
any here besides son-in-law, or thy sons, or thy daughters?” 
As much as to say, we are desirous to save all that are 
nearly related to thee for thy sake. 

Ver. 14. Which married his danghters.| Had espoused 
them for their wives, but had not yet consummated their 
marriage ; assome understandit. Others will have it, that, 
besides those two virgin daughters at home with him, he had 
other daughters, who were actually married in the city. 
Which they gather from the next verse, “take thy wife and 
two daughters, which are here:” as if he had more daugh- 
terselsewhere. And R. Jehuda (in Pirke Eliezer, cap. 25.) 
names one of them married to one of the great men-of 
Sodom, and calls her Pelothit. But this seems rather to 
have been the name of one of them who were saved by the 
angels, and thence so called: for it signifies delivered, or 
snatched from destruction. 

He scemed as one that mocked.| Who was not in earnest ; 
but only made sport with them, and spake in jest. Foritis 
the same word from whence Isaae is derived, which sig- 
nifies laughter. 

Ver. 15. And when the morning arose.] Atbreak of day: 
for the sun did not rise, till Lot was got into Zoar, (ver. 23.) 

Take thy wife, and thy two daughters, which are here.) 
These last words, which are here ,are not without emphasis: 
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and are paraphrased thus by the Chaldee interpreter, 
‘¢ which are found faithful with thee:” are not corrupted by 
the common wickedness of this place; or, that mo ae Nes 
we threaten. 

Ver. 16. While he lingered.] Being loath to ate his 
goods, or his sons-in-law, and children: or, as some think, 
praying God to spare the city. \ 

The men laid hold upon his hand, &c.] One of the angels 
laid hold upon him and his wife; and the other upon his two 
daughters: whom they pulled out of the house with some 
kind of constraint; and led them out of the city. 

Ver. 17. He said.) That angel who had a peculiar charge 
of preserving Lot and his family. (See xviii. 2.) 

Escape for thy life.|] Make haste, if thou lovest thy life. 

Look not behind thee.)’To see what becomes: of thy 
goods; or, as if thou wast loath to leave Sodom. Make 
no delay, no, not so much as to turn about and look back. 

Neither stay thou in the plain.] Do not rest till thou 
hast got ont of the plain: for every ne in it is to be 
destroyed. 

Ver. 18. And he-said unto them, &c.] Both the angels 
were still with him: but he seems particularly to speak to 
him that led him and his wife out of Sodom; who had 
spoken before to him, and bid him make haste; (ver. 17.) 
But there are those (Franzius, for instance,) who would 
have the word Adonai translated, not my Lord, but my 
Lords, as if he spake to both. 

Ver. 19. I cannot escape to the mountains, &c.] He that 
lingered before, (ver. 16.) now thought he could not make 
haste enough. Either being crazy, or, tired with sitting up 
all night; or, fearing the destruction would overtake him, 
before he could reach the mountain ; and desiring, perhaps, 
to have a better dwelling than that. 

Ver. 20. My soul shall live. | Rejoice, and be exceeding 
thankful. 

Ver. 21. See, I have accepted thee.) Granted thy re- 
quest. 

Iwill not overthrow, &c.| A wonderful instance of the 
Divine clemency: which in the midst of wrath remembered 
mercy. 

Ver. 22. Haste thee.} Make no more delays: no, not to 
make any further petitions. 

I cannot do any thing till thou be come thither.| Having 
made thee this promise, I must defer the vengeance fill 
thou art safe there. 

Called Zoar.| In aftertimes it had this name; from the 
smallness of it: which he twice mentions, (ver. 20.) 

Ver. 24. The Lord rained from the Lord.) It cannot be 
denied that here is an intimation of a plurality of persons in 
the Deity; yet there are many, both ancient and modern in- 
terpreters, who think the meaning is no more, than the Lord 
sent this rain from himself; it being the manner of the 
Scripture phrase, to repeat the noun instead of the pronoun 
(as grammarians speak); of which Cocceius (upon the Ge- 
mara of the Sanhedrim, cap. 4.) gives these instances, 
Gen. ii. 20. 1 Sam. xii. 11. Zech. i. 16. And there are 
others, which come nearer to these words, Exod. xxiv. 
“ And he (i.e. the Lord, ver. 3.) said unto Moses, Come up 
unto the Lord.” Hos. 1. 7. “ I will save them by the Lord 
their God.” Zech. x. 12. “1 will strengthen them in the 
Lord,” &c. The council of Sirmium, indeed, anathematizes 
those who thus interpret these words, and do not say, “ the 
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Son rained from the Father,” (Socrat. lib. ii. cap. 30.) Yet 


St. Chrysostom did not fear to say this is an-idiom of the 
Scripture language, which intended only to shew, 6rt kipiog © 
thy Tyiwolav ixnyaye, that the Lord brought this punishment 
upon them. Others also have observed, that the Scripture 
phrase being very concise, by the Lord, (in the beginning 
of the verse) may be meant, the angel of the Lord. For 
wheresoever mention is made of the Lord, it is to be un- 


derstood of him, 999 pn, and his house of judgment (as the 


Jewish doctors speak); ¢. e. of the angels which attend his 
Divine Majesty. And thus I find Arethas (or Andreas 
Czesariensis), in his Commentaries upon the Revelation, 
p. 729, understands these words. For he there compares 
that captain who was over the locusts, (Rev. ix. 11.) to the 
angel that was sent to cut off the army of Senacherib, and 
to this angel, ‘Ord Zodduwy tov didtupov bAEDpov emiarhaoac, 
who had the charge of executing the fiery destruction upon 
Sodom committed to him. For all angels, saith he; are not 
ministering spirits, cig draxovlay cwripwy, for men’s preserva- 
tion, but some serve, ei¢ rywwolav, for punishment. And 
that they can bring fire from heaven, and raise storms and 
tempests, appears by the story of Job. 

Out of heaven.] From the Lord whose seat is in heaven. 
The like expression we have, Rev. xx. 9. 

Upon Sodom, and upon Gomorrah.| And the neighbour- 
ing cities, Admah and Zeboim; as appears from Deut. 
KX1x. 23. 

Brimstone and fire.| A most hideous shower, or rather 
storm, of nitre, sulphur, or bitumen, mingled with fire, fell 
upon this country from above; and, as the tradition was 
among the heathen, accompanied with a dreadful earth- 
quake: which made an irruption of those bituminous wa- 
ters, whereby this country was turned into the lake called 
Asphaltites, or the Salt, or Dead Sea. So Strabo, lib. xvi. in 
his description of that lake. And, indeed, it doth not seem 
improbable, that the earth quaked while the heavens did so 
terribly frown, and the Almighty’s voice thundered from 
the clouds, as Doctor Jackson speaks, book i. on the 
Creed, chap.15. For the word xaraoto0¢3}, (which St. Peter 
uses, 2 Pet. ii. 6.) may be thought to import some such 
subversion. But it was his ignorance of the sacred tradition’ 
in the Scriptures, which made Strabo wholly ascribe the 
desolation of that country to the earth; and not at all to the 
heavens. Whereas Tacitus, who was better informed, says 
these Judaical cities (as he calls them), “ fulminum jactu (or 
ictu) arsisse,” were burnt by the stroke of thunderboits fron 
heaven: and, a little after, “igne coelesti flagrasse,” were 
set on fire and consumed by lightning, (ib. v. Histor.) With 
which fell such abundance of bituminous stuff, that the 
valley which had only some pits of bitumen in it before, 
(xiv. 3. 10.) became a lake of it. 

Ver. 25. And he overthrew those cities, &c.] ‘* Super im- 
pium populum gehennam misit e ccelo,” as Salvian glosses, 
(lib. i. et lib. iv. de Gubern. Dei.) he sent hell front heaven 
upon an impious people. Of whose destruction there re- 
mains an everlasting monument in the Salt Sea: into which 
that plain country is turned. The quality of which, and of 
the soil about it, is so contrary to the nature of all other 
seas, or inland lakes; that no philosopher can give an ac- 
count of it, like that which Moses hath given us: as the 
same Doctor Jackson truly observes. Ie that will read 
Tacitus in the place forementioned, or Pliny, or Diodorus, 
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may be satisfied of this. The country where these cities 
stood, being become a pan, or receptacle, (as the fore- 
named doctor well calls it) of such a strange moisture, that 
it may be called liquid pitch, rather than water: for it is so 
stiff that no wind will move it: nor will a camel sink, if 
thrown into it; nor any fish, or hird, that uses the water, 
jivein it: and therefore called the Dead Sea, and Salt Sea, 
as Salmasius thinks, (Exere. Plinian. p. 577.614.) because 
no creature can live there, aud because the noisome steams 
that come from it blast all that grows of itself, or is sown 
in the earth aboutit. Nor do the rivers that run into it, at 
all alter it; but it infects all their waters, with the loath- 
some qualities of those dregs of God’s wrath (to use Doctor 
Jackson’s words ounce more) which first settled in it, at this 
overthrow: just like bad humours, when they settle in any 
part of our bodies, plant, as it were, a new nature in it, and 
turn all nourishment into their substance. 

Ver. 26. His wife looked back from behind him.] She not 
only lagged behind, as we speak, but turned about and 
stood still awhile, bewailing perhaps the loss of all there: 
or, as some of the Jews fancy, to sce what would become 
of her kindred, and whether they would follow her or no. 

Became a pillar of salt.) Or, as some understand it, an 
everlasting monument: whence, perhaps, the Jews have 
given her the name of Adith, (as they call her in Pirke 
Ehezer, cap. 25.) because she remained a perpetual testi- 
mony of God's just displeasure. For she standing still too 
long, some of that dreadful shower, before mentioned, over- 
took her; and falling upon her, wrapped her body in a 
shect of nitro-sulphureous matter: which congealed into_a 
crust as hard as stone: and made her appear like a pillar 
of salt, her body being as it were candied in it. MKimehi 
calls it a heap of salt; which the Hebrews say continued 
for many ages. Their conjecture is not improbable, who 
think the fable of Niobe was hence derived: who, the pocts 
feign, was turned into a stone, upon her excessive grief for 
the death of her children. 

Ver. 27. Gat to the place, where he stood before the 
Lord.| Where he prayed, say the Jews, or communed with 
God, (xviii, 22. 33.) 

Ver. 28. The smoke of the country, &c.} Some think, the 
Hebrew word signifies, like the smoke uf a lime-kiln ; or, of 
a boiling cauldron. After the shower was over, the reek or 
steam of itremained; and made that country look dismally, 

which before was like “ the garden of God,” (xiii. 10.) but 
now become a stinking puddle of filthy water, caf trepBo- 
Any Svawéec, as Diodorus speaks, noisome beyond expression. 

Ver. 29. Overthrew the cities, wherein Lot dwelt.] In one 
of which he dwelt: which is an usual manner of speaking 
in Scripture. Gen. viii. 4. “'The ark rested on the moun- 
tains (2.e. on one of the mountains) of Ararat.” Judg. xii.7. 
“‘ Jephthah was buried in the cities (i.e. one of the cities) of 
Gilead.” Which explaius that of St. Matthew, xxvi. 8. 
‘* when his disciples (7.e. one of his disciples, Judas,) saw 
it, he had indignation,” &e. 

Ver. 30. And Lot went up out of Zoar, &c.] It appears 
from hence, that this good man was very timorous, not 
having so strong a faith as his uncle Abraham. For he that 
had lately obtained a pardon for this place, because he was 
afraid he should not have time enough to get to the moun- 
tain, now forsakes it: for fear, I suppose, a new shower 
should come from heaven and destroy it, after the rest; be- 
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cause the inhabitants, perhaps, continued unreformed, 
though they had seen such a ternble example of the Divine 
vengeance upon their wicked neighbours. H his “ fear to 
dwell in Zoar” proceeded from this cause, it was the more 
reasonable; because he might think, though God had spared 
them forthe present, yet they, taking no warning by the ca- 
lamity of their country, would shortly perish as the rest had 
done. And so Theodoret, and others, think this city was af- 
terwards destroyed: of which there is no certain record: 
and if the tradition be true, it was not speedily swallowed 
up, as they report, but retained for some time the name of 
Zoar; being before called Bela, (xiv. 2.) 

Dweit in the mountain.] It is not said what mountain ; 
butitis probable one of the mountains in the country after- 
ward called Moab; from one of his children, which he 
here begat. For Epiphanius (Heres. liii.) describes the 
country of Moab as lying répav rig dduning, &c. beyond the 
Salt, or Dead Sea. (See Salmas. Exerc. Plin. p. 615.) 

Ver. 31. There is not a man in all the earth.| Not one 
remaining of their kindred, that they knew: for they were 
not much acquainted, we may suppose, beyond that coun- 
try which was destroyed; and those of Zoar were so wicked, 
that they looked upon them as beasts, rather than men. 

Ver. 382. Let us make him drink wine.) Which they 
brought with them ont of Sodom, to support their spirits in 
their flight; or, else got at Zoar: of which they invited 
their father to drink liberally, and cheer himself under his 
extreme great sorrow. 

That we may preserve seed of our father.) This fact of 
theirs being objected by Celsus against our religion, Origen 
gives this account of it, (lib. iv. contra Cels.) That these 
two maids having learned something of the conflagration of 
the world, and seeing their own city and country destroyed 
by fire, imagined, Cwrvpov rod yévoug tov avOowrwy, that the 
seminary of mankind remained oly in their father and 
them. And if what they did was upon this supposition, 
that there was no other way to restore the world, they did 
no worse than the stoics thought their wise man might do, ' 
if the race of mankind were extinct, so that none but he and 
his daughter were left alive. Irenzeus makes the same ex- 
cuse for them, and says they did this innocently, and in 
their simplicity, believing all mankind were destroyed, 
(lib. iv. cap. 51.) But I take their conjecture to be highly 
probabic, who conceive that the eager desire, which then 
possessed the hearts of good people, to fulfil the promise of 
the Messiah, was that which put them upon this, otherwise 
monstrous crime. For which there are these reasons: first, 
that they had lived so chastely in the midst of the impn- - 
ritics of Sodom, that one cannot think a spirit of unclean- 
ness now entered into them, and carried them to this ac- 
tion: and indeed, secondly, their joining together in this 
contrivance (whereas inatters of this nature used to be 
carefully concealed from the nearest friends, or make them 
fall out, if they find themselves engaged in the same in- 
trigue), shews that they were acted by counsel and design, 
and not by brutish lust: and, thirdly, their perpetuating 
the memory of this fact, in the names of their children, isa 
demonstration there was something extraordinary in it; and 
that they were not ashamed of it, but rather gloried in it; 
desiring it might be remembered that these children were 
descended from Lot. Who they thought, perhaps, might 
pretend to fulfil the promise as well as Abraham: being 
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the son of Abraham’s elder brother; and called out of 
Sodom by the ministry of angels, ¢ as Abraham was called 
out of Chaldea. 

Ver. 33. He perceived not when she lay down, &c.] This 
seems hard to be understood: but it must be noted, that 
Moses only says he did not perceive when she came to 
bed to him, and when she got up again: not that he did 
not perceive when he lay with her, of which he could not 
but have some perception. 

Though M. Montaigne, in his Essays, relates a story of 
a widow, who, being drunk, was abused by a hind in her 
house, and afterward finding herself with child, could not 
remember how it came to pass. But the fellow at last con- 
fessed his fact: of which, whatsoever sense she had then, 
she had perfectly forgot it when she awaked. 

Ver. 34. Go thou in, &c.] Tf he had retained any re- 
membrance of what he had done the night before, one can- 
not think he would have fallen into the same snare so soon 
again. For which reason, it is probable, he did not think 
he had been intoxicated, but only drank so freely as to 
make him sleep soundly, and forget his sorrow. 

Ver. 37. Moab.| Most will have this word to signify, 
from my father. But Drusius, in Dent. ii. 8. takes the im- 
port of itto be, Aqua Patris. 

Ver. 38. Ben-ammi.| This signifies as much as, the son 
of my people. Which doth not acknowledge so plainly as 
the other, that this son was begotten by her father: but 
only that he was the’son of one of her own nation, or 
kindred, not by a stranger. 
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Ver. 1- J OURNEYED from thence.| i. e. From Mamre, 
where he had dwelt a great while, and where many remark- 
able passages had happened, (xiii. 18. xviii. 1.) 

Toward the south country.) Toward Egypt: for some 
fancy the very stench of the lake of Sodom was offensive 
to him in Mamre. 

. Sojourned in Gerar.] The metropolis of Palestine; and, 
as some compute it, not much above six miles from Mamre. 

Ver. 2. Abraham said of Sarah, &c.| Just as he had done 
in Egypt, (xii.13.) when there was greater reason for it, she 
being then thirty years younger than now, when she was 
no less than ninety years old. But it seems her beauty 
remained at this age, being healthful, and having born and 
suckled no children: and women in those days living so 
long, that they were as fresh at ninety as they are now at 
forty or fifty. When many that are of excellent constitu- 
tions, and naturally handsome, continue very lovely. 

Abimelech.| The name of all the kings of Palestine, as 
Pharaoh was of the kings of Egypt. Itis not improbable, 
as the author of Tzemath David conjectures, that the suc- 
ceeding kings took the name of him who was the first king 
of the country. Ad A. M. 2600. 

Sent and took Sarah.| By violence, some think; but I 
sec no ground for it. He desired to have her, and might 
think Abraham would look upon it as a great honour to 
have his sister become wife to a king: and Abraham, it is 
likely, shewed no unwillingness, not being in a condition to 
deny him. 

Ver.3. And God came to Abimelech in a dream by 
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night.] Two differences are observed by Maimonides, be- 
tween this manifestation, which God made of his mind to 
Abimelech, and that which he made to the prophets. For 
itis only said here, ‘‘ God came to Abimelech,” and that 
he came “‘in a dream by night.” The very same is said of 
Laban, the Syrian, who doth not seem to have been so 
good aman as Abimelech, (xxxi. 24.) But of Jacob it is 
said, ‘God spake unto Israel,” and he spake to him in 
the visions of the night (not in a dream), and said, “‘ Jacob, 
Jacob,” xlvi. 2. (See More Nevoch. par. ii. cap.41.) God 
was not a stranger to other nations, when he was pecu- 
harly kind to Abraham: but spake to them in dreams, 
and sometimes in visions, as appears in ie hea and 
Elihu, Jobiv. 13. xxxiii. 14, 15, &c. 

Thou art but a dead man.| viz. If thou dost not restore 
Abraham his wife, (ver. 7.) 

She ts a man’s wife.| Or, married to a husband (as we 
translate it in the margin) so completely, that he hath en- 
joyed her as his wife. For from this place the Jewish 
doctors prove, that the marriage contract was not per- 
fected in these days till the parties had lain together: 
after which, if any other person lay with the woman, he 
was to be put to death as an adulicrer; but not if he lay 
with her after the contract, before it was consummated by 
actual enjoyment. (See Mr. Selden, de Jure N. et G. 
lib. v. cap. 4. p. 551.) 

Ver. 4. But Abimelech had not come near her] To use 
her as his wie. 

Wilt thou slay also a righteous nation?] He was afraid 
(as became a good man, and a good king) lest his people 
should suffer upon his account, who, in this particular, 
had no guilt upon them. 

Ver. 5. Said he not unto me, &c.] The fault is in them, 
notin me: for] had both their words for it, that he was 
her brother, and he said nothing of her being his wife. 

In the integrity of my heart.] Not with any intention to 
defile her; but to make her my wife. 

And innocence of niy hands.| I did not take her by vio- 
lence from Abraham ; but he and she consented to it. 

Ver. 6. And God said unto him in a dream.] 'The same 
expression is still retaincd, which we had (ver. 3.) to shew 
that this was a lower degree of Divine manifestation than 
was in Abraham’s family. 

I know thou didst this in the integrity, &c.] 1. e. That thou 
didst not design any evil. 

For I also, &c.]| Or, rather, “ and I also withheld thee.” 
I dealt well with thee, because of thy integrity. Some 
think he was withheld by a disease in the secret parts, 
(ver. 17.) 

From sinning against me.|] From bees adultery. 

Ver. 7 He is a prophet.| This is the first time we meet 
with the word Nabi, a prophet: and Abraham is the first 
that is honoured with this name. Which signifies one fa- 
miliar with God, who might come to him to consult him 
upon all occasions, and be authorized to declare God's 
mind and will to others; and also prevail with him by his 
prayers for a blessing upon them. So it here follows: 

He shall pray for thee.| Obtain life and health to thee. 
Tho greater any prophet was, the more powerful he was 


_in prayer, as appears by the stories of Moses, Elias, and 


Samuel. (See Psalm xcix.6.) — - 
It appears by this whole history of Abimelech, that he 
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was a man of great virtue in those days: and not an ido- 
lator, but a worshipper of the true God, as Melchizedec, 
the high-priest of that country, was: yet not so well ac- 
quainted with Divine revelations as Abraham was. 

Ver. 8. Abimelech rose up early in the morning.}| This is 
a further token of his goodness, that he delayed not to 
obey the Divine command. 

Called all his servants.}] His privy-council, (as we 
speak) who were all of the same mind with him: that this 
was a Divine admonition, which it was not safe to disobey. 
From whence we may probably gather his court was not 
so corrupted as Abraham suspected. 

Ver. 9. What hast thou done unto us 2} Into aha dan- 
ger hast thou brought us? 

Thou hast brought on me and my kingdom a great sin.] 
Run me into the hazard of committing a great sin, or suf- 
fering a heavy punishment (for so sir is sometimes taken), 
in not telling me the truth. 

Thou hast done deeds unto me, that ought not to be done.) 
This is not fair dealing, such as . might have expected 
from thee. 

Ver. 10. What sawest thou, &e] What didst thou ob- 
serve in my country, that made thee think we would med- 
dle with thy wife? What tokens of injustice, or impurity, 
didst thou sce among us 2 

Ver. 11. Because I thought surely, &c.] The word rak, 
which we translate surely, signifies only: and may be thus 
well translated here, ‘ this only I saw wanting in your 
country, the fear of God:” 7. e. a sense of religion, which 
restrains men from all manner of wickedness. It seems 
the people were not so geod as their king. 

Ver. 12. And yet, indeed, she is my sister.] Do not con- 
demn me of telling a lie; for she is truly my sister. Such 
‘was the language of those days, to call their wives sisters, 
and their nephews brothers. As he calls Lot, xiii. 8. who 
was his nephew, and the brother of Sarah; as was observed 
upon xi. 29. 

She is the daughter of my father.] i. e. His father’s erand- 
daughter, who are frequently in Scripture called the chil- 
dren of their grandfathers. For she was daughter to Ha- 
ran, elder brother of Abraham. 

But not the daughter of my mother.] It seems Terah had 
two wives, by one of which he had Haran, the father of 
Lot and Sarah; and by the other he had Abraham. So 
Sarah was daughter to one who was his brother by his fa- 
ther’s side, but not by his mother: and with such a niece 
they thought it not unlawful then to marry. No regard 
being had to consanguinity (if we may believe R. Solo- 
mon Jarchi) by the father’s side, before the law of Moses, 
but only by the mother’s. 

The more reccived opinion, indeed, of the Hebrew doc- 
tors is, (as Mr. Selden observes, lib. v. de Jure N. etG. 
cap. 2.) that Sarah was indeed the daughter of Terah by 
his second wife, and so Abraham’s half sister. And Said 
Batricides (patriarch of Alexandria above seven hundred 
years ago) in his Arabic History, tells us, the name of 
Terah’s first wife was Jona; and the name of his second 
Tevitha, by whom he had Sarah. But there is no other 
authorily for this. 

Ver. 13. When God caused me to wander. |] The Hebrew 
word which we translate wander, being in the plural num- 


ber, the LXX. render the word Elohim (God) the angels, 
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who, by the command of God, led him from his father’s 
house, through divers countries. But the Chaldee trans- 
lates it, “‘ when because of the idols of Chaldea,” I was 
called away from my own country, &c. For so the gods, 
that is, the idol gods, might be said to cause him to 
wander : because it was by reason of them, that God would 
not have him stay any longer in his own country. But 
there is no necd of these devices: nothing being more 
usual in the Hebrew language than for the plural number 
to be put instead of the singular, especially when they 
speak of God, as Bochart observes, in many places, (Gen. 
xxxv. 7. Exod. xxxii. 4. Psalin exlix. 2. Eccles. xii. 1.) 
See THierozoic. par. i. lib. ii. cap. 34. Nay, Hackspan 
hath rightly observed that there are nouns of the plural 
number in their termination, which, in signification, are 
singular, with which it is usual to join a verb of the plural 
number, because of the plural termination of the noun. A 
plain example of which we have, Gen. iv. 6. “ Why is 
thy countenance (in the Hebrew, faces) fallen?” The like 
he observes in the Syriac language: (Johni. 4.) “ The life 
(in the Syriac, lives) was the light of men.” 

Ver. 16. Ihave given thy brother a thousand pieces of 
silver.| The word pieces is not in the Hebrew. But by 
ceseph, silver, all, in a manner, understood shekels: for an- 
ciently there were no shekels of gold or brass, but only of 
silver. Yet there are those who think he did not give him 
thus much in money; but in the goods beforementioned, (ver. 
14.) which were worth a thousand shckels. (Sce xxiii. 16.) 

He is unto thee a covering of the eyes, &c.| ‘These words 
are very variously expounded, according as the first word 
hu is interpreted: which may relate either to the gift before- 
mentioned, and be translated this; or to Abraham, and be 
translated he, as it is by us. If they refer to the former, 
then the sense is, ‘‘ I have given him that sum of moncy 
to buy thee a veil, that all who converse with thee here, 
or in any other country (where thou shalt come), may 
know thee to be a married woman.” For a veil was 
worn in token of subjection to the power of the husband: 
and that thereby thcir chastity might be prescrved safe 
from the snares of others. As G. Vorstius observes upon 
Pirke Eliezer, cap. 32. Or, as others interpret it, “ this 
money will be a covering to thine eyes (that is, a defence 
to thy modesty): it being a testimony that Abimelech paid 
dear for taking thee into his house.” 

If they refer to Abraham, then the meaning is, “ Thou 
necdest no other defence of thy modesty and chastity than 
he, nor hast any reason to say hereafter he is thy brother; 
for he is so dear to God that God will defend him, and he 
will defend thee, without such shifts as this thou hast used: 
nay, net only thee, but all that are with thee; and that 
even against strangers.” I omit other interpretations, and 
refer the reader to L. de Dieu. 

Thus she was reproved.| Or, instructed (as some translate 
it) not to dissemble her condition: or, this was the repre- 
hension he gave her, for saying Abraham was her brother. 

Ver. 17. So Abraham prayed unto God, Xc.] Besecched 
God to restore them all to their health, now that his wife 
was restored to them, (ver. 14.) 

Ver. 18. For the Lord had fast closed up, &c.] By such 
swellings (some understand it) in the secret parts, that the - 
men could neither enjoy their wives, nor we women who 
were with child be delivered. 
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Ver. 1. Anp the Lord visited Sarah, &c.| Bestowed 
upon her the blessing he had promised her; 7. e. made her 
conceive. For so the word visit signifies, cither in a bad 
sense to inflict punishment, (Exod. xx. 5.) or ina good 
seusc to confer blessings; as here, and Exod. iii. 16. and 
many other places. 

And he did unto her as he had spoken.| Performed his 
promise by making her bring forth a child: for so it is ex- 
plained in the next verse, “ Sarah conceived, and bare 
Abraham a son.” ) 

Ver. 2. Sarah conceived, &c.] God not only made her 
womh fruitful, but brought the fruit of it to perfection, 
and then brought it into the world. . 
_ At the set time of which God had spoken to him.] (xviii. 
14.) It is not said where Isaac was bom: for we are not 
told here, whether Abraham departed from Gerar into any 
other part of this country, as Abimelech kindly offered 
and gaye him liberty to do, (xx. 15.) But it appearing by 
the latter end ofthis chapter, that he continued a long time 
in Abimelech’s country, though not at Gerar, it is proba- 
ble Isaae was born at Beer-sheba, (ver. 31.) 

Ver. G. God hath made me to laugh.] i. e. To rejoice 
excccdingly. | 

So that all that hear will laugh with me.] All my friends 
and neighbours will congratulate my happiness and re- 
joice with me. ri 

Ver. 7. Give children suck.) It is usual to put the plural 
number for the singular, as was observed before, (xix. 29.) 
Or, she hoped, perhaps, to have more children after this, 
And her giving him suck was a certain proof, that she 
had brought him forth of her own womb; and that he was 
not a supposititious child, as Menochius well observes. 
Others note, that the greatest persons in those ancient 
days suckled their own children: which Favorinus, a 
Greek philosopher, pressed as a duty upon a noble wo- 
man by many strong arguments: which are recorded by 
A. Gellius, who was present at his discourse; (lib. xii. 
Noet. Attic. cap. 1.) 

Ver. 8. Lhe child grew, and was weaned.] At the age of 
five years old, as St. Jcrome reports the opinion of some 
of the Hebrews. 

Made a great feast the same day.| Rather now than at 
his nativity, because there was greater hope of life, when 
he was grown so strong as to be taken from his mother’s 
breast. 

Ver. 9. Sarah saw the son of Hagar, &c. mocking.] He 
laughed and jeered, perhaps, at the great bustle which 
was made at Isaac’s weaning: looking upon himself as 
the first-born, and by the right of that to have the privi- 
lege of fulfilling the promise of the Messiah. This gives 
a good account of Sarah’s earnestness for the expulsion, 
not only of him, but of his mother also, who, it is likely, 
flattered and bare him up in those pretensions. Many 
think he did more than mock him, because St. Paul calls 
it persecution, (Gal. iv. 29.) which St. Jerome takes for 
beating Isaac ; who, perhaps, resenting his flouts, might 
say something that provoked Ishmacl to strike him. And 
it is very probable his mother encouraged him to this, or 
maintained him in his insolence, which was the reason 
Sarah pressed to have them both tumed out of doors. 
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Some think he jested upon his name, and madc it a mat- 
ter of merriment. For so the word is used, xix. 14, 

Ver. 10. Cast out, &c.] Let them not dwell here any 
longer, nor continue a part of thy family. 

Shall not be heir, &c.| She judged, by what she had secn 
of his fierce and violent spirit, that it would not be safe 
for her son to let Ishmael have any share in his father’s 
inheritance: for she was afraid he would make himself 
master of all. ’ 

Ver. 11. Grievous, because of his son.| His wife is not 
here mentioned, because his principal concern was for 
his son: but it appears, by the next verse, he had some 
consideration of her also. 

Ver. 12. God said unto Abraham, &c.| By this he was 
satisfied that Sarah’s motion proceeded not merely from 
her anger; but from a Divine incitation. 

For in Isaac shall thy seed be called. | Here the blessing 
promised to Abraham’s secd, (xvii. 7, 8.)is limited to the 
posterity of Isaac ; and the meaning of the phrase is, they 
that descend from Isaae, and not they that descend from 
Ishmael, shall be owned by me for the children of Abra- 
ham; particularly the Messiah shall be one of his sced. 

Ver. 18. Also of the son of thy hand-maid, &c.] He re- 
news the promise he had made him before, (xvii. 20.) that 
Ishmael should have a numcrous posterity: because he 
was descended from Abraham. 

Ver. 14. Rose up early in the morning.| Delaycd not to 
fulfil the Divine will. 

Took bread and a bottle of water.| Which includes all 
sort of provision for their present necessity, till they came 
to the place unto which, in all probability, he directed 
them to bend their course. Fer it is not reasonable to 
think, that he sent them to scck their fortune (as we 
speak) without any care what became of them. It may 
scem strange rather, that he did not send a servant to at- 
tend them, but Ict Hagar earry the provision herself: 
which I suppose was done to humble her, and to shew that 
her son was to have no portion of Abraham’s inheritance, 
nor of his geods; of which servants were a part. Doctor 
Jackson, (book i. on the Creed, cap. 25.) thinks that Abra- 
ham would scarce have suffered them to go into a wilder- 
ness so poorly provided, when he had store of all things, 
unless he had been directed by some secret instinct, pre- 
saging the rude and sharking kind of life unto which his 
progeny was ordained. Yet, it is probable, he was as 
kind to him as he was to the sons he had by Keturah, and 
sent him some tokens of his love afterwards. (See xxv. 6,) 

Ver. 15. She cast the child under one of the shrubs.| He 
heing faint, and ready to die with thirst. A presage (saith 
the great man beforenamed) that his posterity should he 
pinched with the like penury: scantiness of water (which 
was their best drink) straitening their territories in Ara- 
bia, as Strabo observes, lib. xvi. And after they had en- 
larged their bounds, even in Mesopotamia itself, they 
were still confined te the dry and barren places of it. 

Ver. 16. And she went and sat her down, &c.] Her 
strength earried her further than he could go: but her af- 
fection still kept her within sight of the place whcre he 
was. 

Ver. 17. And God heard the voice of the lad.) Who 
cried, it seems, as well as his mother: and it moved the 


Divine pity to send an angel to their relicf. 
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Fear not.| Do not think I come to terrify thee: or, do 
not fear the death of thy child. 

Ver. 18. Lift up the lad, &c.|] It seems he was so faint 
that he was not able to stand without support. 

Ver. 19. Opened her eyes.) Made her see what she did 
net observe before, by reason of her tears, or the great 
disturbance of her mind. 

Ver. 20. And God was with the lad.) Preserved and 
prospered him: so that he grew to bea man. 

Became an archer.| A skilful hunter and warrior also, 
with bow and arrows. Am. Marcellinus, lib. xiv. tells us, 
that the Saracens, who were of the posterity of Ishmael, 
never set their hands to the plough, but got their living, for 
the most part, by their bow. For such as they were them- 
selves such was their food, (victus universis caro ferina, 
&c.) they all lived upon wild flesh, or venison, and such 
wild fowl as the wilderness afforded, with herbs and milk. 
Dr. Jackson observes, that he compares them to kites, 
ready to spy a prey, but so wild withal that they would not 
stay by it (ascrows or other ravencous birds do by carrion), 
but presently fled with what they caught into their nests. 

Ver. 21. He dwelt in the wilderness of Paran.] Which 
was near to Arabia: in which country all .the Orieutal 
writers say the posterity of Ishmacl lived: particularly 
Patricides, who says he went into the land of Jathreb, 
which is that part of Arabia, in which is the city of Medina. 

A wife out of Egypt.| Out of her own country, where 
she was best acquainted. The Jewish doctors say he had 
two wives, whose names, they tell us, were Aiscah and Pha- 
timah: the first of which received Abraham churlishly, 
when he went to visit his son; and therefore he put her 
away and took the other, who proved more civil, when he 
made a second journey thither. Which, though it looked 
like a fable, yet I think it net improbable that Abraham 
might go to sce how his son lived, and that Ishmael might 
sometimes wait upon him (as the author of Schalsc. 
Hakab. and Pirke Eliezer affirm); for we cannot think 
they.were so unnatural as never to have any correspond- 
ence: especially since we read that Ishmael, as well as 
Isaac, took care of Abraham’s funeral, xxv. 9. After which, 
it is not improbable, Hagar might have another husband ; 
which is the account Aben Ezra (upon Psalm ]xxxiii. 6.) 
gives of the peuple called Hagarenes, who are there men- 
tioned as distinct from the Ishmaelites: they were, saith he, 
descended from Hagar by another husband, not byAbraham. 

Ver. 22. Abimelech and Pichol, &c.] Itis plain by this 
that Abraham still lived, if not in the country of Gerar, 
yet very near it. 

God ts with thee in all that thou doest. | They saw him so 
thriving and prosperous, that they were afraid he might 
grow too strong for them, ii he should have a mind to dis- 
turb them. 

Ver. 23. Swear that thou wilt not deal falsely, &c. | That 
as there hath been a long friendship between me and thee, 
so thou wilt not violate it; but always preserve it, even 
when Iam dead: according to thy frequent professions 
and, perhaps, promises. 

According to the kindness, &e.| Abimelech thought he 
might claim this oath from Abraham, by virtue of the ob- 
ligations he had laid upon him, 

Ver. 24. I will swear.| He was as forward to confirm 
his promises as to make them. 
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Ver. 25. And Abraham reproved Abimelech.| But before 
he sware, he thought it necessayg to settle a right under- 
standing between them: and therefore argued with Abi- 
melech (as it may be rendered) about a well of water 
digged by Abraham’s servants, which Abimelech’s had in- 
juriously taken from him. This was wisdom to complain 
of wrongs now, before they entered into a covenant, that 
they, being redressed, there might remain no occasion of 
quarrels afterward. 

Ver. 26. Abimelech said, I wot not, &c.] This is the first 
time I heard of it; if thou hadst complained before I would 
have done thee right. 

Ver.27. And Abraham took sheep, &c.] Some think they 
were a present he made to Abimelech, in gratitude for what 
he had bestowed on him, (xx. 14.) or in token of friendship 
with him. But others think they were designed for sacri- 
fices, by which they made a covenant one with another. At 
least some of them served for that use. 

Ver. 28. And he set seven ewe lambs by themselves.| The 
meaning of this is afterwards explained, ver. 30. That 
though they were part of the present he made him,,. yet 
they should be understood also (being set apart from the 
rest) to be a purchase of a quiet possession of that well. 

Ver. 30. A witness unto me that I have digged this well.] 
By this token it shall be remembered hereafter, that I 
digged this well, and that thou didst grant me quiet pos- 
session of it. 

Ver. 31. Called the place Beer-sheba.|] The Hebrew word 
sheba signifies, both an oath, and also seven: perhaps for 
both reasons this place had this name. We are sure for 
the first, which is here mentioned : because they sware to 
each other. 

Ver.31. Thus they made a covenant, &c.| By giving and 
accepting those sheep and oxen, mentioned ver. 27. and, 
perhaps, by offering sacrifices; or, at least, by eating and 
drinking together, as Isaac and Abimelech did in after- 
times, (xxvi. 30.) 

Here some observe, it was not unlawful, by the law of 
nature, to make covenants with infidels and idolators, for 
mutual defence and commerce, or such-like reasons; but 
I see no proof that Abimelech was sucha person. In 
future-ages the people of Canaan were so corrupted by 
this, as well as other sins, that God commanded them to 
be exterminated, and made it-unlawful to ‘enter into a co- 
venant with them, (Exod. xxxiv. 15.) But as the Philis- 
tines were none of them, so it still remained lawful to 
make leagues with other gentiles who were not of the seven 
nations of Canaan, as we see by the cxamples of David, 
and Solomon, and others. 

They returned into the land of the Philistines.| Into that 
part of the country where they dwelt; for both Abimelech 
and Abraham were now in that land, as appears from the 
last verse of this chapter. 

Ver. 33. Abraham planted a grove.| For a solemn and 
retired place wherein to worship God. For, as Servius 
says upon the ninth Aineid, “ Nunquam est lucus sine re- 
ligione ;” there never was a grove, in ancient times, without 
religion. And therefore here we may well suppose Abra- 
ham built an altar, which was fenced and bounded with an 
inclosure, and shaded with trees, as Mr. Mede (Discourse 
xix.) observes their proseuchas, or places of prayer, to 
have been in aftertimes. For, that this was intended for. 
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a place of prayer, appears by the following words— and 
called there on the name of the Lord,” &c. 

From hence, some think, the custom of planting groves 
was derived into all the gentile world, who so profaned 
them by images, and Teeschitig and sacrifices to demons, 
that God commanded them, by the law of Moses, to be 


cut down. But Abraham made use of a grove before this, 


(xii. 6. 8.) where we find he built an altar on a mountain, 
which, I question not, was compassed with trees. (See 
xiii. 18.) Therefore I take this only to have been the first 
grove that he planted himself. 
_ Called upon the name of the Lord, the everlasting God.] 
I find that Maimonides, in several places of his More Ne- 
vochim, translates the last words, The Lord God of the 
world, or the Lord the Almighty Creator of the world. 
For this was the great article of faith in those days, that 
God made the world. (Par. ii. cap. 30. et par. ili. cap. 29.) 
Ver. 34. Sojourned many days, &c.] The word days 
often signifies years, and, it is likely, ‘signifies so in this 
place: for here Isaac was born, and here he was weaned; 
and after that Abraham found so much friendship from 
Abimelech, and so many conveniences of life, that they 
invited him to stay a long time in this country. 
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Ver. Il. Anp it came to pass after these things.| That 
- which follows fell out while Abraham dwelt at Beer-sheba, 
or near it, (ver. 19.) 

- Ged did tempt Abraham.] Proved or tried his faith, in 
sa very difficult instance. The Hebrews take great notice, 
that the name of Elohim (which they call Nomen Judicii) 
is here used, as it is in several of the following verses. 

And said unto him, Abraham.]| I suppose there was such 
a visible appearance of the Divine Majesty to him as he 
had often seen, (xv. I. xvii. 1. xviii. 1.) 

Here I am.] A phrase expressing readiness to hearken 
and to give answer, (ver. 7. 12.) 

Ver. 2. Take now.) Immediately. 

Thy son.) A hard thing, had it been Ishmacl. 

Thy only son Isaac.| His only son by Sarah, and the 
child of the promise, (xxi. 12.) 

Whom thou lovest.| Who was far dearer to him than any 
thing in this world; dearer than his own life ; for men will 
venture that to preserve their children. According to an 
old saying in Euripides, 


‘Araot 0 avOpwroe ao’ iv Yuxn Tékva. 
Children are to all mankind, their very life, or soul. 


Whence it was that Pacatus Drepanius said in his pane- 
gyric to Theodosius the Great, “ Instituente natura plus 
fere filios quam nosmetipsos diligimus;” we are taught by 
nature to love our sons, in a manner, more than ourselves. 
But the love of God in Abraham was stronger than either. 

Get thee into the lund of Moriah. So it was called after- 
wards, from God’s appearing there (ver. 14.) for the deli- 
verance of Isaac, as many think. Certain it is, that the 
temple of Solomon was built upon Mount Moriah; 
(2 Chron. iii. I.) but this name belonged not only to that 
mountain, but to all the mountainous country thereabouts, 
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which is here called the land of Moriah. . Which Aquila 
translates xatapavn, conspicuous; for it is derived from 
the word raah, fo see. And the LXX. translafe it not 
amiss, ynv inAjy, high country ; which is very conspicu- 
ous. But Mount Zion, and Acra, and other neighbouring 
mountains, being also very high, this name of Moriah be- 
longed to them, because they were very conspicuous. . In- 
somuch that Mount Zion is often used in Scripture for 
Mount Moriah; for all that mountainous country went by 
one and the same name. ' 

And offer him there.| The Hebrews observe the word is 
ambiguous, and may be translated, make him to go up; 
but Abraham understood it in the usual sense, that he 
should kill him, as they did the beasts for sacrifices. A 
very hard injunction, which some think God would not 
have laid upon Abraham, if he had not had a power thus 
to dispose of Isaac, inherent in him as his father. (See 
Dr. Taylor, Duct. Dubit. lib. iii. cap. 5. rule 2. n. 1.) » 

Upon one of the mountains.| There were more hills than 
one thereabouts, (Psalm cxxv. 2.) as I observed on tho 
foregoing verse. And it may be further here noted, that in 
ancient times they chose mountains, or high places, whereon 
to worship God, and offer sacrifices: (xii. 8.) which God 
himself approved of till they were profaned, as the groves 
were, (see xxi. 33.) and then he commanded Abraham’s 
posterity not to worship in high places, but only in one 
certain mountain, where he ordered his temple to be seated. 
Nothing is plainer in the gentile writers, than that they 
chose mountains for places of worship: and herein Celsus, 
the Epicurean, compares them with the Jews; observing, 
particularly out of Herodotus, that the Persians offered 
sacrifices to Jupiter, going up, émt rd tymAdrara rHv dpewr, 
to the top of the highest mountains, as his words are in 
Origen, (lib. v. contra Cels.) It is well known, also, that 
these mountains were well shaded with trees; so that, com- 
monly, groves and mountains are mentioned together, as 
places for religious worship.. 

Ver. 3. And Abraham rose up early in the morning, Ke] 
Some here take notice of the readiness of his obedience, 
in several instances : 

First, That he rose up early. Secondly, Saddled his ass 
himself (though the phrase doth not certainly import so 
much). Thirdly, Carried wood ready cleft along with him, 
for the offering, lest he should find none there. 

And Isaac his son.| It is an inquiry among the Jews, 
how old Isaac was at this time. Some of them say seven- 
and-thirty, whom the Arabic Christian writers follow, Pa- 
tricides and Elmacinus. Aben Ezra, more probably; saith 
he was thirty. But there is no certainty of such things: 
for I find in the Gemera Sanhedrim, (cap.x.n. 4.) it is said, 
this fell out a little after he was weaned. (Sec ver.9.) < 

And went unto the place.| ‘That is, toward the place; 
which he did not see till the third day after he set out, 

Ver. 4. On the third day.] It was not much above one 
day’s journey from Beer-sheba to Moriah; but an ass goes 
slowly, especially being loaded, as this was, with a burden 
of wood, and with provisions, we must suppose, for their 
journey ; and Abraham, and his son, and servants, went on 
foot, and could not travel far on a day (Isaac being but 
young), for it doth not appear they had more than one single 
ass, (ver. 5.) 

And saw the place afar off.) Itis most reasonable to 
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suppose, that God had given him some token or sign, 
whereby he should know it. And I cannot but think it 
highly probable, that the Divino glory appeared in the 
place where he was to make the oblation. Which conjec- 
ture I find confirmed by R. Eliezer, among other of the 
Jews, who says, that when God bad him go to the place he 
would ¢ell him of, (ver. 2.) and there offer his son; he 
asked how he should know it? and the answer was, 
‘‘ Wheresoever thou seest my glory, there I will stay, and 
wait for thee,” &c. And accordingly, now, ‘‘ he beheld a 
pillar of fire reaching from heaven to the earth,” and thereby 
knew this was the place. (See Pirke Eliczer, cap. 31.) 

Ver. 5. Go yonder and worship. | This confirms the fore- 
mentioned conjecture, that, the Divine glory appearing 
upon the mountain, he went thither to worship God. 

And come again to you.| He either speaks of himself 
alone, or believed God would restore Isaac to life, though 
he did slay him. 

Ver. 6. And laid it upon Isaac his son.) A figure of 
Christ, who carried his own cross, (John xix. 17.) accord- 
ing to the Roman custom. Philo’s reflection upon Isaac’s 
carrying the wood for his own sacrifice is, that ‘ nothing 
is more laborious than piety.” 

Ver. 7. Behold the fire and the wood, &ec.] It appears by 
this, that he had not hitherto acquainted Isaac with his 
intention. ; 

Ver. 8. So they went both of them together.) It seems 
they stayed awhile, (as they were going together, ver. 6.) 
till Isaac had finished this discourse with his father, and 
then they proceeded. 

- Ver. 9. Built an altar there.| Of turf, some think; or, 
of such stone as he could gather. 

And bound Isaac his son.] Both his hands, and his feet, 
as it is explained in Pirke Eliezer. (cap. 31.) When the 
gentiles offered human sacrifices, they tied both their hands 
behind their backs, as appears from Ovid, (lib. iii. de Pont. 
Isleg. 2.) and other authors. Whether Isaac was thus 
bound, it matters not; but we cannot doubt that Abraham 
had now acquainted him with the will of God, and per- 
suaded him willingly to comply and submit unto it: wherein 
he prefigured Christ the more exactly, who laid down 
his life of himself, and no man (without his consent) could 
take it from him, as he speaks, John x. 17, 18. We 
have reason to believe this of Isaac, hecause he, being 
younger and stronger, could have made resistance, had he 
been so minded. Josephus says he was twenty-five years 
old; (lib. 1. Antiq. 14.) and Bochart makes him twenty- 
eight; the word naar, which we translate lad, being used 
for one of that age; nay, Joseph is called so when he was 
thirty years old, (ILierozoic. par. i. lib. iii. cap. 9.) This is 
certain, that he was old enough to carry such a load of 
wood, (ver.6.) as was suflicient to make a fire to offer up 
a burnt-ollering. There are those, also, who think Isaac 
was laid upon the altar to be offered, in that very placo 
where Christ was crucified. And thus much is true, that 
though Mount Calvary was without Jerusalem, and there- 
fore diffcrent from Mount Moriah, on which the temple 
stood, yet they were so near, and it is likely only parts of 
one and the same mountain, that they were ancicntly both 
comprehended undcr the name of Moriah. 

Ver.10. Abraham stretched forth his hand, &c.| His 


obedience proceeded so far, that it evidently appeared he © 
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was fully resolved to do as he was bidden; for the knife 
was just at Isaac’s throat, readysto do the exeention. In- 
somuch that God made account of it, as if it had been 
actually done, and accepted his obedience as 6AdxAnpoe 
Kat wavreAnc, as entirely perfect, and absolutely completed, 
as Philo speaks. And yct there have been those who dis- 
parage this obedience, by endeavouring to make the world 
believe that the sacrificing of children was in use before 
Abraham’s time. And the very first thing that hath been 
alleged as a proof of it, is the very objection in Philo, 
made by cavilling calumniators (as he calls them) who 
said, why should such praise be bestowed on Abraham, 
wo EY KEONTHY KEKatvoupynuernc moatewc, as if he had attempt- 
ed a thing altogether new, which private men, and kings, 
and whole nations, do wpon occasion? ‘The learned reader 
cannot but know that one of our own countrymen, (Sir J. 
Marsham, in Canon. Chronic. §.v.) hath set this in the 
front of all his arguments, to prove that Abraham was not 
the first who sacrificed his son; without acquainting the 
reader with Philo’s answer to this, which quite overthrows 
all his pretensions. For he says, (lib. de Abrahamo, p. 375, 
376. Edit. Paris.) that some barharians have done this, fol- 
lowing the custom of their country, or being in great dis- 
tress, &c. But nothing of this nature could move Abraham 
to it, for the custom of sacrificing children was neither in 
Babylon, nor Mesopotamia, nor Chaldea, where he had 
lived a long time; no, nor (as it follows a little after) in 
that country where he then lived; but avréc EueAAe toWroc 
doxecOat catvorarov Kat waonAdaypévov Tapacetypatoc, he was 
to be the beginner of a perfectly new and unusual example. 
What plainer confutation can there he of what the fore- 
named author pretends, than this, which he most disinge- 
nuously concealed? Noris there more strength in what 
follows in him out of Sanchoniathon, who says that Saturn 
offered his only son. For by Saturn itis evident he meant 
Abraham, as appears by the name of that son whom such- 
like authors call Jewd, which is plainly the very same 
with Jehid, as Isaac is called in the second verse of 
this chapter. I omit the rest, which is of the like stamp. 
Ver. 11. And the angelof the Lord called to him, &c.} 
That is, the Lord himself, by his angel. Sce upon xviii. 10. 
To which I shall here add, that, whether it be said in these 
holy books the Lord said any thing, or an angel spake, we 
are always to understand both to have heen present; for 
the angels ever attend upon the Divine Majesty, and, being 
ministers of his, do nothing but by his order. Therefore, 
when he is said to speak, it is by them, and when they are 
said to speak, it is from him. Itis the Lord, therefore, 
that speaks, whosoever be the minister. Of which St. Aus- 
tin gives a demonstration from this very place, (lib. iii. de 
Trinitate, cap. 11.) in the beginning of this chapter, (ver. 
1, 2.) “ We read that God tempied Abraham, and bade 
him go and offer to him his son; but here the angel of the 
Lord called to him, and bade him not to doit. What is the 
meaning of this? Will they (whose opinion he there op- 
poses) say that God commanded Isaac to be slain, and 
that his angel forbade it; and that Abraham obeyed the 
angel who hade him spare his son, against the command of 
God, who bade hiin slay him? This sense is ridiculous, 
and not to be endured. The plain meaning is, that God 
spake both times, in the one case and in the other; but by 
an angel, who was his minister. That is the reason angels 
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sometimes speak as if they were the Lord, because they 
speak in his name: just as when a public crier pronounces 
the sentence of a judge, ‘ Non scribitur in gestis, ille pra- 
co dixit, sed ille judex,’ It is not written in the records, that 
the crier, but the judge, pronounced that sentence.” 

And thus R. Jehuda understood this passage, whose 
gloss is this: (in Pirke Eliezer, cap.3l.) “ He,” i.e. the 
Lord, “ made his voice to be heard from between the two 
cherubims, and said, Lay not thy hand upon the lad.” I do 
not know whether it be worth observing, that God is not 
called in all this story (as the Jews note) by the name of 
Jehovah, till now; which being, say they, Nomen miseri- 
cordie, is most agreeable to this part of the story, as 
Elohim was to the former part, (ver. 2.) 

Abraham, Abraham.| He ingeminates his name, that he 
might make him attend to what he said, and put a stop to 
his proceedings. 

Ver. 12. Now I know thou fearest God, &c.] Thou hast 
given sufficient proof of the regard thou hast to God and 
his commands. It is apparent from what thou hast done, 
and thou needest do no more to evidence it. And so 
Hackspan translates the word know in this place, now I 
have proved, or approved, as Psalm i. ult. Matt. vii. 23. 
Which proofs do not argue ignorance, no more than ques- 
tions do. (Gen. iii. 9. John vi. 5, 6.) 

Nohody (that I know of) hath better explained this whole 
matter than Moses Maimonides, whose words are these: 
(More Nevoehim, par. iii. cap. 24.) This story of Abra- 
ham makes good two great foundations of the law: “ one is, 
to shew us how far the fear and love of God extends itself. 
For here was a command to do that, with which the loss 
of money, or of life itself, is not to be compared; nay, 
that from which nature abhorred ; vz. that a man very rich, 
and in great authority, who earnestly desired an heir, which 
was born to him when he had no hope of one, in his old 
age, should so overcome his natural affection to him 
(which could not but be exceeding great), as to forego all 
the expectations he had from him, and consent, after a 
journey of three days, to slay this son with his own hands. 
This is the greatest thing that ever was performed: for if 
he had done it in that moment when he was commanded, it 
might have been thought a sudden, precipitant, and incon- 
siderate act; but to do it so many days after he received 
the command, upon mature deliberation, is the highest 
proof of his obedience, and that this act proceeded from 
nothing but from the fear and love of God: for he did not 
make haste to slay his son out of any fright he was in lest 
God should have slain him, or taken away his estate, if 
he had disobeyed; but took time to consider of it, that he 
might shew to all men what one ought to do for the love 
and fear of God, and not for fear of punishment, or hope 
of worldly reward; for the angel said, Now I know thou 
fearest God. 

‘The second thing we are taught hy this history is, that 
the prophets were fully assured of the truth of those things 
which God spake to them, either in dreams, or in visions, 
or any other way; which they believed as strongly as 
things of sense. For if Abraham had in the least doubted 
whether this were the will of God or no, which he received 
either in a vision, or a dream, he would never have con- 
sented to a thing which nature abhorred.” 

This very story is told by Alexander Polyhistor, as 
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Eusebius relates out of him, (lib. ix. Prapar. Evang. 
§. xix.) 

Ver. 13. Abraham lift up his eyes.) From looking upon 
Isaac, or upon the angel. 

And looked.}| He heard, we may suppose, a bustling 
noise, which the ram made when it was caught in the 
thicket; which made him look that way from whence the - 
noise came. 

And behold, behind him a ram, &e.] Bochart gives many 
reasons to prove that the most ancient reading, and much 
better, was, Behold, one ram: achar, which we translate 
behind, being put for achad, one, or a singular ram, (par. i. 
Hicrozoic. lib. ii. cap. 49.) But it is not material which 
way we take it; nor need we inquire how the ram came 
there. Nothing is more common than for sheep to go 
astray ; and by God’s providence this ram was caught in 
a thicket not far from Abraham; whereby he made good 
what Abraham had told his son, “ God will provide a 
lamb for a burnt-offering.” In which this ram was a not- 
able type of Christ, who was a sacrifice provided by God, 
not by man, as this ram was brought by Divine Providence 
to be offered, not by Abraham. 

And Abraham took the ram, and offered him up for a 
burnt-offering, instead of his son.| Saying, as R. S. repre- 
sents it, Lord, accept this sacrifice, as if my son himself 
were slain, and his blood shed, and his skin flayed off, and 
he were burnt and reduced to ashes. 

And the ram being accepted instead of his son, may be 
thought to signify that the offering of the blessed seed, God’s 
only Son, should be suspended till future times, and that 
in the mean season the offering the blood of beasts should 
serve as a pledge (to use the words of Mr. Mede) of that 
expiation which the blessed seed of Abraham should one 
day make, (Discourse xxv.) where he observes, that the 
more lively to express this, God so disposed, that the very 
place where the ram was offered instead of Isaac, should 
be the place of sacrifice for Israel. For there it was, where 
the Lord answered David by fire from heaven, (1 Chron. 
xxi. 26.) and so designed it for the place he had chosen 
for his altar; there David pitched him a tabernacle, (1 
Chron. xxii. 1.) and there Solomon built him a house, 
2 Chron. iii. 1.) 

Ver. 14. Jehovah-jereh.| The Lord will see or provide: 


‘that is, take care of their safety who steadfastly obey him. 


And it is said to this day.| Which is thus called to this 
day: or, as others interpret it, now it is a proverbial 
speech when men are in great straits, in the mount of the 
Lord it shall be seen: where a double variation is observed, 
from what was said before; for here is Jehovah instead of 
Elohim, (ver.12.) and then Jeraeh instead of jereh; i.e. the 
passive instead of the active; signifying, that the Lord will 
not only see or provide, but make himself conspicuous by 
so providing, that all shall behold the care he takes of those 
that fear him. 

Ver. 15. And the angel of the Lord called, &c.] This 
confirms what was noted on ver. 12. that it was God him- 
self who called to Abraham to stay his hand, and now says, 
‘By myself have I sworn, saith the Lord,” &e. What 
ean be clearer, as I[ackspan glosses, (Disput. ii. de Nomi- 
nibus Divinis, n.16.) than that we are to turn away our 
eyes from the angel, and fix them npon God, who blessed 
Abraham, and is called the Lord, for whose sake (ver. 12.) 
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Abraham spared not his only son? In all like cases there- 
fore, which exceed the angelical dignity, we arc always to 
understand some such words as these here mentioned, 
Neum Jehovah, thus saith the Lord. 

Ver. 16. By myself have I sworn, &c.] I observed upon 
xii. 7. and xvii. 6G. that God enlarged his mercies to Abra- 
ham, proportionable to his obedience; which is apparent 
in this great and last trial of all, the offering his son, 
which was rewarded by the ratification of God’s former 
promise or covenant, by a most solemn’ oath: By myself 
have I sworn, I will multiply thy seed, &c. This was pro- 
mised before, but not confirmed by an oath: and, besides, 
the very promise is now more affectionate (if I may so 
style it); “ in blessing I will bless thee, and in multiplying 
I will multiply thee,” &e. In the latter end also of the 
blessing, there seems to be couched the highest of all bless- 
ings, that God would make his own only Son such a sa- 
crifice as Abraham was ready to have made his son Isaac; 
that ‘‘ all the nations of the world (ver. 18.) might be blessed 
in him;” 7. e. all that would follow the faith of Abraham. 
So Abarbinel himself interprets it upon xii. 3. 

Ver. 17. Possess the gate (that is, the cities) of his enemies. ] 
And consequently their coumtry: for the gates being taken, 
thereby they entered into their cities; and their cities being 
surrendered, the country was conquered. 

Ver. 18. In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed.| God promised to make Abraham’s seed as nume- 
rous as the stars of heaven; (xv. 5.) which promise he 
assures him here should be fulfilled in Isaac, (ver. 17.) But 
moreover directs him to expect, after the multiplying of 
his posterity, one particular seed who should bring a bless- 
ing to all mankind: This singularity St. Paul observes, 
and presses very much, (Gal.11i.16.) applying it to the 
Messiah. And it is further observable, that there is an 
increase of sense in these words, as there is in the former. 
For he doth not simply say, 1392), they shall be blessed, 
but WIaNA, shall bless themselves, or count themselves 
blessed in him ; to shew, as Jacobus Altingius thinks, that 
this person should not stand in need of any blessing him- 
self, as the rest of Abraham’s seed did; but be the author 
of all blessings unto others, who should derive them from 
him alone, (lib. ii. Schilo. cap. 2.) 

Because thou hast obeyed, &c.| As a reward (the word 
in the Hebrew signifies) for obeying my voice. 

Ver. 19. Went together to Beer-sheba.} Where he had 
for some time settled his abode, (xx1. 33.) 

Ver. 20. Milcah hath borne children, &c.| The following 
genealogy is set down to shew, whence Rebekah the wife 
of Isaac was descended. For she alone, of all Bethuel’s 
daughters (which is probable were many), is mentioned, 
ver. 23. 

Ver. 21. Huz his first-born.| There were two others of 
thisname. One, the son of Aram, (x. 23.) another of the 
posterity of Esau, (xxxvi. 28.) But this Uz here men- 
tioned, is he from whom Job descended: whose country 
was called Ausitis, (so the LXX. translate Uz, Job i. 1.) 
and his posterity called Ausite by Ptolemy ; who were a 
people of Arabia Deserta, near Chaldea, not far from 
Euphrates. 

Buz.| From whom came Elihu the Buzite, (Job xxxii. 
2.) a people in some part of the same country, or near ‘it. 

Aram.] Who inhabited, perhaps, some part of Syria: 
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which had the name of Aram from another, mentioned 
x. 23. 

Ver. 22. Chesed.| He was the’ father of the Chaldeans, 
who are called Chasdim in Scripture, from this Chesed, or 
Chasad, as some read it. Where the rest that follow set- 
tled, or whether they had any posterity or no, I cannot 
find. It is likely they never grew to make a nation ora 
family, and so left no name behind them. 

Ver. 24. And his concubine.| This was not an ill name 
in these ancient times: but signifies a wife, who was not 
the mistress of the family; but only taken for the increase 
of it, by procreation of children. Such wives were gene- 
rally servants ; whereas the prime wife was a free-woman, 
or made so by being married to govern the family, and 
bring children to inherit the estate. 
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Ver. 1. ANp Sarah was a hundred and seven and twenty, 
&c.] The whole verse may be thus translated, ‘“‘ And the 
years of the life of Sarah were (in the whole) a hundred 
twenty and seven years :” it being usual with the Hebrews 
to repeat a word (as life is here) when they would signify 
any thing to be complete. And Sarah is the only woman 
whose entire age is set down in Scripture. 

- Ver. 2. Kirjath-arba.] i.e. The city of Arba, who was 
a famous man among the Anakims, (as we read, Josh. xiv. 
ult.) and either built this city, or made it the place of his 
residence ; from whence it took his name. 

It doth not appear when Abraham left Beer-sheba, and 
removed to this place. 

The same is caren A very ancient city, as appears 
from Numb. xiii. 22. When it assumed this name, instead 
of Kirjath-arba, “ not certain: but some conjecture it 
might be after Abraham purchased a burial- rplecs in this 
country. (See xiii. 18.) 

Abraham came.] Some fancy he was in some other part 
of the country, when his wife died. And several of the 
Jews have a conceit,-that he came from Mount Moriah, 
(which is confuted by what we read, xxii. 19.) where Sa- 
rah, hearing he was gone to sacrifice her son, died with 
grief. But Maimonides speaks better sense, when he says, 
Abraham came from his own tent, which was separate (as 
I noted before, xviii. 9.) from his wife’s: as appears fur- 
ther from xxiv. 67. 

To mourn for Sarah, and to weep res her.| The first re- 
lates to private sorrow, the other to the public, especially 
at the funeral solemnities; when they made great lamen- 
tation. After Abraham had performed the former, he 
made preparations for the latter: but what the rites of 
mourning were in those days we do not know. It is likely 
they shut themselves up from company, neglected the care 
of their bodies, abstained from their ordinary food: which, 
with many others, were the customs of Abraham’s poste- 
rity; who made it a part of their religion to moum for 
the dead. 

Ver. 3. And Abraham stood up from before his dead.| 
By this it seems to be apparent, that in Abraham's time 
they sat upon the ground while they mourned, as it is 
certain they did in future ages. In which postnre they 
continued till they had satisfied natural affection, and the 
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decent custom of the age and country where they lived. 
Then they rose up, as Abraham here did, to take care of 
the interment of his wife. Seven days, in after ages, were 
the common time of mourning: and for illustrious persons 
they mourned thirty days. 

Spake unto the sons of Heth.| In whose country he now 
lived : concerning whom, see x. 15. By the sons are meant 
the principal persons of that nation. 

Ver. 4. I am a stranger and a sojourner with you. | 
Though I am not a native of your country, yet I have 
lived long enough among you to be known to you. 

Give me possession of a burying-place, &c.] I do not 
desire any large possessions among you, being but a so- 


journer; let me have only a place, which I may call my 


own, wherein to bury those of my family which die. 

Ver. 5. And the children (or sons) of Heth answered, &c.] 
By one of their body, who spake in the name of the rest: 
as appears by the first words of the next verse, ‘‘ Hear us, 
my lord:” in which form they were wont to address them- 
selves to great men, (ver. 11. 15. 15, 16.) 

Ver. 6. Thou art a mighty prince.] We have a great 
honour for thee. 

In the choice of our sepulchres, &c.] Make choice of any 
one sepulchre ; and nobody will deny to let thee have it. 
Every family (at least great ones) had their proper place 
for burial: which, I suppose, were sometimes so large, that 
they might spare others a part of them; or, of the ground 
wherein they were made. 

Ver. 7. Abraham stood up.] It seems they had desired 
him to sit down among them, while they treated this busi- 
ness: which when they granted, he stood up to thank them. 

And bowed himself.] The Hebrew word signifies the 
bowing of the body; and there are other words in that lan- 
guage proper to the bowtug of the head, or of the knee. 

Ver. 8. Entreat for me to Ephron, &c.| He desires them 
to mediate between him and this man (who, perhaps, was 
not then present in the assembly) for a purchase of a con- 
venient place in his ground. 

Ver. 9. Cave of Machpelah.| We take this word Mach- 
pelah for a proper name, as many others do: but the 
Talmudists generally think it to have been speluncam 
duplicem, (as the Vulgar Latin also, with the LX X. un- 
derstand it,) a double cave. Yet they cannot agree in 
what sense it was so; whether they went through one 
cave into another, or there was one above another. For 
that by a cave is meant a vault arched over with stones 
or wood, which the ancients call erypte, nobody doubts. 
Salmasius hath described them in his Plin. Exercit. p. 1208. 
where he says this cave is said to have been double, in the 
same sense that the Greeks called theirs orfAaa augidieuya, 
because they had a double entrance, so that one might go 
into them at both ends, as Hesychius expounds it. Which 
shews, as he adds, it was a large place, and would contain 
many bodies. And of this he is so confident as to say, 
‘¢ Non queerenda est alia duplicis spelunce interpretatio:” 
no other interpretation of this double sepulchre ought to be 
sought after. But learned men will not hearken to such 
dictates; and particularly Theodorick Hackspan maintains 
Machpelah to be a proper name (as we take it) by these 
tworeasons: first, because the field itself, wherein this cave 
was, is called the Field of Machpelah: (ver. 19.) which 


doth not signify sure that there was a double gate to this’ 
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field, but that it was in that tract of ground called Mach- 
pelah. And, secondly, this Field in Machpelah, is said to 
be before Mamre, (ver. 17.) which plainly denotes it to 
be a place so called, (Miscell. lib. i. cap. 10.) For which 
last reason, Gui]. Vorstius also takes it to have been the 
name of a country, or province, in which this field. and 
cave lay. (Animadv. in Pirke Eliezer, p. 179.) | 

Which is in the end of his field.| Burying-places were 
not aneiently in the cities, much less in their temples; but 
in .the fields, in caves, or vaults made to hold a good 
number of bodies. And so they continued, it is manifest, 
in our Saviour’s time, among the Jews; as appears by 
Lazarus’s monument, (John xi. 30, 31.) and by the. bury- 
ing-places for strangers, (Matt. xxvil. 7.) and their. carry- 
ing the widow’s son out of the city, (Luke vii. 12, &e.) 

This seems to have been in the corner of the field before- 
mentioned ; which, perhaps, was near the highway: for 
there they sometimes affected to bury their dead, as ap- 
pears from Gen. xxxv. 8.19. Josh. xxiv. 30. 

Ver. 10. And Ephron dwelt.| The Hebrew word for 
dwelt signifies literally sat. Which hath made some think 
that Ephron was a great man (a ruler, or. governor) among 
the children of Heth, who sat as a prince or judge in this 
assembly. And that this was the reason why Abraham 
(ver. 8.) addressed himself to others of the same rank, that 
they would make way for him into his favour. 

In the audience of the children of Heth, &c.] It is ju- 
diciously observed by Comel. Bertram, that all weighty 
matters in those days were determined by the king (if they 
had any), or the elders, with the consent of the people. 
(De Repub. Judaic. cap. 3.) Marriages were a matter of 
public right; (xxix. 22.) as sepulchres were, it appears 
by this place: both of them being held to belong to reli- 
gion. 

Ver. 11. In the presence of the sons of my people, &c.| 
Contracts, or grants, were wont to be made before aH 
the people, or their representatives, till writings were in- 
vented. 

Ver. 12. Abraham bowed, &e.|] Because, by their inter- | 
cession, this favour was granted him. 

Ver. 13. I will give thee money for the field.) This was 
the surest title, he thought, by purchase. And it was but 
reasonable he should buy it, if he would have any land in 
Canaan ; for the time of possessing it, according to God’s 
promise, was not yet come. 

Ver. 15. The land is worth four hundred shekels.] This 
is the first time we meet with the name of shekel. Men- 
tion was made of money before in general, (xvii. 12, 13.) 
and of pieces of silver, xx. 16. (which shews the use of 
money was found out in those early days, and they did 
not trade merely by the exchange of one commodity for 
another), but we have no name for the money till now: 
and cannot exactly tell of what value a shekel of silver 
was. But Josephus (lib.1it. Antiq. cap. 10.) saith, "Arrude 
Séyerat cpaxpac téiscapac, it was as much as four Attic 
drachms; that is, half an ounce: which, in our money, 
wants not much of half a crown. 

What is that between me and thee ?} Some will have 
this to signify as much as, This is not worth speaking of 
between friends, and therefore I had rather thou wouldst 


accept it as a gift. But it is more reasonable to think, that 


he only pretended to use him kindly, and not to exact 
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upon his necessity. It being as much as to say, This is 
no great price, but a friendly bargain: pay it, therefore, 
and bury thy dead. 

Ver. 16. Abraham weighed to Ephron, &c.] They did 
not fell money as we do now, but weighed it: for it was 
not stamped anciently, as Aristotle observes: but in the 
beginning of the world was received, pey{Oet nat ordOuy, by 
its bulk and its weight. Which being very troublesome, 
they learned in time to seta mark upon it, to free them 
from that inconvenience. ‘O yao yapaxrije éréOn rov wooo 
onuciov, for that mark was set upon it to denote rts quan- 
tity ; i. es how much it was worth. For having the public 
stamp, that made it current, at a known valuc. Which 
must not be understood of foreign moncy, which was still 
weighed, though stamped: but of that of their own coun- 
try, which they were assured was worth so much as the 
amark expressed. Yet it continued to be weighed among 
the Jews in David’s time; (1 Chron. xxi. 25.) nay, till the 
captivity of Babylon, (Jerem. xxxii. 9.) And, indeed, the 
very word shekel comes from shakal, to weigh. And may 
be interpreted, as Wascrus observes, the weight. 

From all which Werm. Conringius well concludes, there 
is no truth in what the Jews say, in Bereschith Rabba, 
and other books; that Joshua, David, and Mordecai, nay, 
Abraham, coined money in their days. To support which 
fiction, they have counterfeited some coins with the inscrip- 
tion of “ Senex et Anus” on one side, and “ Juvenis et 
Virgo” on the other. As if Isaac and Rebckah were now 
married: or Abraham had power to coin money in a coun- 
try where he did but sojourn, and was no sovereign. 

Ver. 17. Which were before Mamre.| Over against 
Mamre. (See xiii. 18.) 

Were made sure.| By a solemn contract, in a public 
assembly, (ver. 11.) where the moncy was tendered and 
accepted ; and all there present desired to be witnesses 
to it. 

Ver. 18. In the presence of the children of Heth.] See 
ver. 11. 

Ver. 19. And after this Abraham buried Sarah, &c.] It 
is not likely that Ephron had ever buried any of his family 
here, but had only begun to make a vault in this ‘field 
which Abraham bought of him, with all the trees therein, 
(ver. 17.) or, if it were finished, he sold it before he had 
made use of if. Tor we cannot think Abraham would lay 
his wife’s body among those of the Hittites: but in a va- 
cant place where he intended to be interred himself: as 
his family after him also were, (xlix. 30, 31.) 

Ver. 20. Was made sure.) He repeats this, which had 
been said, ver. 17. because now the purchase was more 
confirmed, by the laying Sarah’s body in this place: it 
being a kind of taking actual possession of it. 
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Ver. 1. Anp Abraham was old.|] Some of the Hebrews, 


and Christian writers also, refer this to his wisdom; as° 


the next words [well stricken in years] unto his age: no- 
body being called zaken (though far more aged) in the 
Holy Scripture till now: and therefore they translate it 
elder ; which is the name of a wise man. (Sce Selden, lib. 


i. de Synedr. cap. 14. p.956, &c.) Certain it is, that Abra- ' 
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ham was now a hundred and forty years old: for he was 
a hundred when Isaac was bo@a, (xxi. 5.) and Isaac was 
forty wlien he married Rebekah, (xxv. 20.) 

Ver. 2. Ant! Abraham saul unto his eldest servant of his 
house.| Or, rather, as the LX-X. translate it, He said to 
his servant, the elder of his house: that is, the steward, 
or governor of his family, as the Jerus. ‘Targum trans- 
lates it. (See Mr. Selden, lib. i. de Synedr. cap. 14. p. 550. 
and Dr. Hammond upon Acts xi. not. b.) All take this 
servant to have been Eliezer, mentioned xxv. 2. 

Put thy hand under my thigh.] Some will have this 
phrase to import no more than, Lift me up, that I may 
stand, and call God to witness. But Abraham, no ques- 
tion, was now so vigorous, as to be able to rise of him- 
self: having many children after this. Others, therefore, 
follow the opinion of the Jewish doctors, which is this, in 
short; ‘“‘ Before the giving of the law, the ancient fathers 
swore by the covenant of circumcision.” ‘They are the 
words of R. Eliezer, in his Pirke, cap. 49. And it is not 
improbable, that this manner of swearing, by putting the 
hand under that part which was the subject of circumci- 
sion, had respect to the covenant God made with that 
family, and their right to accomplish the promise of the 
Messiah. But this was not a custom peculiar to Abra- 
ham’s family, for we find: it among other eastern people: 
and therefore, it is likcly, more ancient than circumcision. 
For which cause, Aben Ezra himself thinks putting the 
hand under the thigh was a token of subjection and ho- 
mage, done by a servant to his lord: he sitting, and the 
servant putting his hand under him. Grotius imagines, 
that the sword hanging upon the thigh (Psalm xlv. 3.) this 
was as much as to say, If I falsify, kill me. Which is 
very Witty; but the other seems plainer, signifying as 
much as, [ am under thy + and ready to do what 
thou commandest. 

Ver. 3. Sweur by the Lord.| It was not lawful to swear 
by any creature; but only by him that made them all. 
For they took the greatest care to declare that they wor- 
shipped him alone. 

That thou wilt not take a wife unto my son.| It seems 
he intended to leave the guardianship of his son to him (if 
he should die before he had disposed of him), as unto a 
wise and faithful servant, who had managed his affairs ~ 
above fifty years; and we do not know how much longer. 

Of ‘the daughters of the Canaanites.| For, though there 
were some good people among them, as appears by Mcl- 
chizedee and Abimelech; yet he saw them degencrating 


apace into all manner of wickedness ; especially into ido- 


latry: which would bring them, he knew, to utter desola- 
tion when they had filled up the measure of their iniquity, 
(xv. 16.) 

Ver. 4. But go watt my country.) i.e. Into Mesopota- 
mia, where he lived for some time in Haran, after he 
came from Ur: which was also in that country, as I ob- 
served upon xi. 31. Itseems, also, his brother had removed 
hither ; following his father Terah’s and ADranem Ss cxam- 
ple. (Sec xi. 31.) 

And my kindred.] The family of his a Nahor, 
which he heard lately was increased, (xxii. 20.) who, 
though they had some superstition among them, retained 
the worship of the true God; as appears from ba very 
chapter, ver. 31. 50. 
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And take a wife unto my sou Isaac.] Which, no doubt, 


was by Isaac’s consent, as well as his father’s com- 


mand. 

Ver. 5. Must I needs bring thy son again into the land 
from whence thou camest ?] We desires (like a conscientious 
man) to understand the full obligation of his oath, before 
he took it. And his doubt was, whether, if a woman 
would not come with him into Canaan, he should be bound 
to go again, a second time, and carry Jsaac to her. 

Ver. 6. Beware that thou bring not my son thither 
again.| He would by no means his son should go to that 
country, which God commanded him to forsake ; that 
comraand obliging not only himself, but his peaterity. 
(See ver. 8.) 


Ver. 7. The Lord God of heaven, &c.) He who rules all 


things above as weil as below, who brought me from my 
own into this country, and hath promised, and confirmed 
that promise with an oath, that my posterity shall inherit 
it, will prosper thy journey, and dispose some of my 
kindred to come hither, and be married to my son. 

Send his angel before thee.| Good men were ever very 
sensible of God's providence governing all things, and 
prospering their proceedings by the ministry of angels: 
which Abraham’s servant takes particular notice of, ver. 40. 

Ver. 8. And if the woman will not be willing to follow 
thee, &c.] Ifit fallout otherwise than I hope, thou hast 
done thy. duty: if thou bring not my son into that country 
again. He speaks (both here and ver. 6.) as if Isaac had 
once been there: because Abraham himself came from 
thence, and his servant also, and a great many of his 
family, (xii. 5.) who, if Isaac went to settle there, must 
have gone with him, as part of his substance. 

Ver. 10. And the servant took ten camels, &c.] Camels 
were of great use in those countries, as they are at this day: 
some of them being made for carriage of burdens; and 
others for swift travelling; which latter sort were called by 
a peculiar name, Apouddec, dromedaries, as Salmasius ob- 
serves in his Plinian. Exercit. p.987. These, perhaps, 
were of that kind, for the greater expedition: like those we 
read of, 1 Sam. xxx. 17. 

For all the goods of his master were in his hands.] He 
might choose what accommodations he pleased for his 
journey; having every thing belonging to his master at his 
command: who heing a great person, it was fit his prin- 
cipal servant should be well attended, (as it appears he 
was, ver. 32.) especially when he went upon such an errand, 
as to court a wife for his master’s son. Most refer this to 
the presents he carried along with him: and R. Solomon 
will have jit that he carried a writing with him under his 
masters hand (an inventory we call it), specifying all his 
goods and riches, that they might know what a great match 
his son was. 

City of Nahor.| Which was Haran, from whence 
Abraham came, (xi. 31.) and to which Jacob went to find 
his kindred, (xxviii. 10.) How far it was thither we arc not 
told, nor how long they were going to it: and Moses omits 
also whatsoever passed in the way, as not pertinent to his 
story. 

Ver. 11. Camels kneei down.| The posture whercin they 
rest themselves. 

Ver. 12. O Lord God of my master Abraham, &c.] He 
had observed the kindness of God to have been go great to 
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Abraham, and Abraham to have such a peculiar interest 
in his favour; that in confidence he would make good 
Abraham’s words, (ver. 7. and 40.) he not only begs he 
might have good success in his journey, but desires a sign 
of it to. confirm his faith; and such a sign as ‘was most 
apposite to denote the person that would make a good 
wife, by her courtesy, humility, condescension, hospitality, 
prompt and laborious charity: all which-are i in 
what he desires and she did. 

Ver. 14. Thereby shall I know that thou hast shewed kind- 
ness to my master.| He had no confidence that God would 
do any thing for his own sake, but for his master’s, whom 
God had most wonderfully blessed. 

Ver. 15. Andit came to pass before he had done speaking, 
&e.] This shews it was by a Divine suggestion that he 
made this prayer; which was answercd immediately. Such 
is the Divine goodness; or rather (to usc the words of Sam. 
Bochartus, upon occasion of many such instances), ‘‘ Sic 
enim parata et obvia esse solent Dei beneficia, ita ut preces 
nostras non tam sequantur, quam occupent atque antece- 
dant,” (par.i. Hierozoic. lib. ii. cap. 49.) So forward is God 
to bestow his benefits upon us, that they do not so inuch fol- 
low our prayers, as prevent and go before them. (See ver. 45. ) 

With her pitcher upon her shoulder.] Behold the simpli- 
city, frugality, and industry of that age. 

Ver. 20. Drew for all his camels.) There were ten. of 
them, (ver. 10.) and they are a very thirsty sort of creatures: 
and thercfore she took a great deal of pains to serve him, 
who was but a stranger, in this manner. Which shewed 
extraordinary goodness, and a most obliging disposition ; 
at which he might well be amazed, as it follows in the next 
verse. 

| Ver. 21. Wondering at her, held his peace, &c.] He was 
so astonished at her kindness, readiness to do good, and - 
laborious diligence, &c. and also at the providence of God 
in making things fall out so pat to his desires, that for the 
present he could not speak; having his mind employed in 
marking and observing every passage; whereby he might 
judge how to conclude whether this was the woman or no, 
whom God designed for his master’s son. 

Ver. 22. The man took.| Gave her, as the phrase is often 
used. Buthe first asked her whose daughter she was, as 
appears from ver. 47. : 

A golden ear-ring.| Or rather (as the margin hath it) 
a jewel for the forehead.. And so we translate the He- 
brew word, Ezek. xvi. 12. and this person himself ex- 
pounds it, ver.47. “ I put the ear-ring (or jewel) upon her 
face,” i.e. her forchead. For such ornaments were used in 
those times and countrics, hanging down between the eye- 
brows, over the nose. 

Two bracelets for her hands.| i.e. Wrists. | 

Ver. 26. Bowed his head, and worshipped the Lord. } 
Gave solemn thanks to God for hearing his praycr: and 
acknowledged that by his providence he was conducted to 
the execution of his desires ; as it follows in the next verse. 

Ver. 27. Mercy and truth.] Mercy in promising, and 
truth in performing: or, “ hath truly been merciful to him 
according to his promise,” (ver. 7.) Sec ver. 49. 

The house of my master’s brethren.| i.e. 
kindred. 

Ver. 28. Told them of her mother’s house.| The women in 
the eastern countrics had their apartments by themsclves; 
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as was before observed, and appears again, ver. 67. Thither 
it was proper for Rebekah to go and acquaint her mother 
with what had passed. 

Ver. 30. When he saw the ear-ring, &c.] This was the 
reason why he ran to invite the man to their house. 

He stood by the camels at the well.) Expecting to see the 
issue. 

Ver. 31. Come in, thou blessed of the Lord.] Whom God 
favourcth, and I pray may still continue in his favour. For 
it refers both to the time past and future. 

Ver. 32. Water to wash his feet, &c.] As the custom was 
in those countries. (Seo xviii. 4.) 

Ver. 33. I will not eat, &c.] An excellent servant; who 
preferred his master’s profit to his own pleasure. 

Ver. 35. The Lord hath blest my master greatly, &c. | 
Enriched him exceedingly; so that he is become a person 
of sreat eminence, (xxiii. 6.) 

Ver. 36. Given all that he hath.] Declared him his heir, 
and settled his whole estate upon hin. 

Ver. 40. The Lord before whom I watk.] Whom I wor- 
ship and study to please; keeping a grateful remembrance 
of his benefits alwaysin my mind. For so Abraham's own 
words are, (ver. 7.) “ The God which brought me from my 
father’s house,” &c. 

Ver. 41. Thou shalt be clear from this my oath.] Or 
curse, as the Hebrew word imports: for all oaths were 
made anciently with some imprecations upon themselves if 
they sware falsely. 

Ver. 42. O Lord God of my master Abraham, &c.] He 
‘doth not relate just the very words which he said; but the 
sense of them, and most of the words. al 

Prosper my way which I go.] The design in which I am 
engaged. 

Ver. 48. My master’s brother’s daughter.| The grand- 
daughter of his brother Nahor. 

Ver. 49. If ye will deal kindly and truly.] Be really and 
sincerely kind. 

That Imay turn to the right hand, or to the left.] A kind 
of proverbial speech; signifying, ‘‘ that I may take some 
other course (which way God shall direct) to fulfil my mas- 
ter’s desire.” Itis the fancy of some of the Hebrew doctors, 
thathe meant, he might go either to the Ishmaelites, or the 
children of Lot. 

Ver. 50. Laban and Bethuel.| The chicf manager of this 
affair was Laban; for Bethuel is not mentioned till now; 
because, perhaps, he was old, and unfit for business: but 
consents to all that is desired. 

The thing proceedeth from the Lord.| It appears to be 
the Divine will and pleasure. 

We cannot speak unto thee good or bad.} No way con- 
tradict it. 

Ver. 51. Rebekah is before thee.} Is by us delivered to 
thee, to be disposed of according to thy desire: as the 
phrase is used, xx. 15. 

As the Lord hath spoken.) Declared, by those signs which 
thou hast related to us. 

Ver. 52. Worshipped the Lord to the earth.] Gave the 
most humble thanks unto Almighty God, for his goodness 
to him. | 

Ver. 53. Gave to her brother and mother.} Here is no 
mention of the father: which hath made some think, as 
Josephus did, that the father was dead; and Bethuel, men- 
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tioned, ver.50. was her younger brother. ButI take it to be 
more likely, that her father beiyg infirm had committed the 
care of his daughter to Laban and his wife: and so ap- 
peared no more than was just absolutely necessary, in this 
treaty of marriage; which was carried on principally by 
Laban, who is mentioned therefore before her mother. 

Precious things.| Presents of great value. 

Ver. 55. Let the damsel abide with us a few days, at least 
ten.| There is nothing more common in Scripture, than by 
days to express a year. And therefore we have exactly 
translated these words in the margin, a full year, or fen 
months: (See iv. 3. Lev. xxv. 29. 1 Sam. 1. 3. compared 
with ver. 7. and 20.) Some think this cannot be the mean- 
ing, because the servant was in such haste to return to his 
mastcr. But it was as fit for them to shew their love to 
Rebekah, as it was for him to shew his concern for his 
master. Besides, there was something of decency in it, the 
custom being in all countries, for her that was espoused to 
a husband, to stay some time with her parents, before the 
consummation of the marriage. And one would think the 
custom then was, for to keep her a year, or near it: which 
makes them desire she might stay at least fen months, that 
they might not depart too far from the common usage, and 
that she might have the longer time to fit herself with the 
usual nuptial ornaments. Thus Onkelos itis certain un- 
derstood it, and the paraphrase of Uzielides, and the Mau- 
ritanian Jews, as Mr. Selden observes, lib. v. de Jure 
N. et G. cap. 5. 

Ver. 56. That Imay go tomy master.) Whom he would 
have to rejoice with him. 

Ver. 57. Inquire at her mouth.] Let her resolve, how it 
shall be. St. Ambrose observes upon this passage, that 
they do not consult her about the marriage, “for that be- 
longed to the judgment of the parents,” but about the time 
of going to complete it. Upon which occasion he quotes 
the words of Hermione when she was courted by Orestes 
(in Euripides’ Andromacha), which he thinks were taken 
from hence, Nuygevpdrwr piv rev tuay Tarn tuog Mépyivav 
te, C odx tuoy xplvew rade. My father will take care of my 
marriage: these things do not belong to my determination. 
(Lib. i. de Abrahamo Patriarcha, cap. ult.) 

Ver. 58. Wilt thou go with this man ?] That is, presently, 
as he desires. For that she should be Isaac’s wife was 
agreed already between them: and we are to suppose she 
had consented. The only question was, whether so soon as 
the man desired ? 

And she said, I will.] I agree to go, without any delay: 
which, no doubt, very much endeared her to Isaac. 

Ver. 59. And her nurse.] Whose name was Deborah; 
(xxxv. 8.) who did not suckle her, perhaps, but was (as 
‘we speak) her dry-nurse: for whom, it is likely, she had a 
great affection. It being a piece of ancient piety and crati- 
tude to keep such persons as long as they lived, who had 
taken care of them in theirinfancy. It is probable also she 
was remarkable for prudence, and other eminent qualities ; 
or else Moses would scarce have let her name, and her 
death and burial, had a place in this history, (xxxy. 8.) 

Ver. 60. And they blessed Rebekah, &c.] Wer father and 
mother, with all the rest of their family and kindred, prayed 
God to make her exceeding fruitful; and to make her pos- 
terity victorious over their enemies: which were the great 
things they desired in those days. The Hebrews look upon 
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this (as Mr. Selden observes in the place before named on 
ver. 55.) as an example of the solemn benediction, which 
was wont to be given (even before the law of Moses) when 
the spouse was carried to her husband. . 

Thou art our sister.| Near cousin or kinswoman: forall 
that were near of kin called one another brothers and 
sisters. 

Ver. 61. Her damsels.| Who waited upon her; and were 
given as part of her portion. 

Ver. 62. Well of Lahai-roi.| Mentioned xvi. 14. By 
which it appears that Abraham, after the death of Sarah, re- 
turned to live at Beer-sheba, or thereabouts; for that was 
nigh this well: and itis probable Abraham and Isaac were 
not parted. 

Ver. 63. To meditate, &c.| The cool of the evening and 
solitude are great friends to meditation. : , 

Ver. 64. She ighted off the camel.) As they always did 
who met any person whom they honoured. 3 

Ver. 68. Took a veil.] Not only out of modesty, but in 
token of her subjection to him. Many will have this to 
have been a peculiar ornament belonging to a bride, called 
by the Romans flameum, by the Greeks Céparoov, as Mr. 
Selden observes, lib. v. de Jure N. et G. cap. 5. Whence 
those words of Tertullian, de. Veland. Virgin. cap. 2. 
‘‘ Etiam apud Ethnicos velate (7. e. sponse) ad virum du- 
euntur:” Even among heathens brides are brought to their 
husbands with a veil over their faces. 

Ver. 66. And the servant told Isaac all things that he had 
done.| How she had consented to be his wife. 

Ver. 67. Brought her into his mother Sarah’s tent.| That 
apartment wherein his mother dwelt: which was distinct 
from that of the husband’s. : 

And Isaac was comforted after the death of his mother.) 
The love he had to his wife, helped to alleviate the sorrow 
he had conceived at his mother’s death: which was so 
great, that now it had continued three years. Such was the 
pious affection children had for their parents, in ancient 
days. 

Isaac was forty years old when he married Rebekah, 
(xxv. 20.) and, if we can believe the Jews (in Seder 
Olam), she was but fourteen. 
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Ver. 1. Ten again Abraham took a wife.] Sarah 
being dead, and Hagar long ago sent away, and his son 
Isaac lately married, he wanted a companion in his old 
age. For, having given up Sarah’s tent unto Rebekah, 
(xxiv. ult.) it is probable he gave up his own to Isaac, and 
so dwelt in a tent by himself, where he found it necessary 
to have a wife to look after his family. 

And her name was Keturah.] We are not told what 
family she was of: but it is not unlikely she had been 
born and bred in his own house, as Eliezer his steward 
was; and, perhaps, was chief among the women, as he 
among the men servants. Many of the Jews will have her 
to be Hagar, whom (Sarah, who was the cause of her ex- 
pulsion, being dead) he now received again. So the Je- 
rusalem paraphrase, and Jonathan also: but Aben Ezra 
confutes this opinion with good reason; for no account 
can be given of Abraham’s having more concubines than 
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one, (ver.6.) unless we make Keturah distinct from Hagar. 
Nor can any body tell why he should call Hagar by the 
name of Keturah here, when he calls her by her own name, 
ver. 12. 

Ver. 2. And she bare him.| He was now a hundred and 
forty years old: but so vigorous as to beget many chil- 
dren. Which need not seem strange, considering the age 
to which they then lived, (for he lived thirty-five years 
after this marriage, ver. 7.) and that now, in our time, 
men have had children atter they have been seventy, nay, 
eighty years of age. 

To the truth also of this history we have the testimony 
of pagan writers. For Alexander Polyhistor (mentioned 
by Josephus, and by Eusebius, lib. ix. Prepar. Evang. 
cap. 20.) tells us, that Cleodemus (called by some Mal- 
chas) writing the history of the Jews, reports just as Moses 
doth, “Ort && Xerrotpac "ABpatpy tyévovto maidec tkavol : 
That Abrahan had a good .many children by Keturah: 
three of which he mentions by name. 

Zimran.| This son of his, with all the rest of his bre- 
thren, was sent by Abraham into the east country, (as we 
read ver. 6.) and therefore we must seek for them in those 
parts; viz. In Arabia, and the countries therealout, where 
some footsteps of them have remained for many ages, par- 
ticularly of Zimran; from whom we may well think the 
Aamareni were descended, a people mentioned by Pliny, 
with their towns in Arabia Felix, (lib. vi. cap. 28.) 

And Jockshan.| Concerning whom I can find nothing 
but only this: that Theophanes, a chronographer, in the 
beginning of the ninth century, after he hath treated of the 
Ishmaelites and Madianites (the latter of which came {rom 
one of Keturah’s children), and the parts of Arabia where 
Mahomet was born, immediately adds, that there were 
other people, évédrepor, more in the bowels of Arabia, de- 
scended from Jectan, called Amanite, that is, Homerite. 
Perhaps it should be written Jocshan, not Jectan: for Phi- 
lostorgius expressly says of the Homerites,”Eort 8 rd £Ovoc 
twv ek Xerrobpac, &c. That they are one of the nations de- 
scended from Keturah and Abraham, lib. iii. Hist. Eccles. 
§. 4. where he relates a famous embassy which Constantius 
sent to them to win them to Christianity, and the good 
success of it. And there is this strong proof of their de- 
scent from some of Abraham’s family, that they retained 
the rite of circumcision, even when they were idola- 
tors. For he says expressly, ‘‘ that it was a circumcised 
nation,” xara thy dyddnv mepitrenvouévwn juéoav, and circun- 
ctsed also on the eighth day. Which was not the custom 
of all the Arabians, if we may believe Josephus, (lib. i. 
Autiq. cap. 23.) and Enstathius in Wexaemeron, &c. who 
say the Arabians stayed till they were thirteen years old 
before they were circumcised. 

Medan.) From whom the country called Madiania, in 
the southern part of Arabia Felix, it is likely had its name. 

Midian.| From whom Midianitis, in Arabia Petrza, 
had its denomination. 

And Ishbak.| I can find no footsteps of his posterity, 
unless it be in Bacascami, which Pliny says was one of 
the towns of the Zamareni, who descended from his eldest 
brother Zimran. There were a people also hard by, called 
Bachilite, as he tells us, lib. vi. Nat. Hist. cap. 28. | 

And Shuah.] Perhaps he had no children, or so few 
that they were mixed with some of their other brethren, 
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and left no name behind them. Yet Pliny, in the next 


chapter, mentions a town called Suasa, in that part of 


Arabia which is next to Egypt, lib. vi. cap. 29. 


Ver. 7 And Jokshan begat ‘Sheba.| 1 observed before’ 


upon x. 7. that there are four of this name, or near it, all 
bdelprchiehiot by the Greek and Roman writers under the 
name of Sabeans. One of them, the son of Raamah, had 
a brother called Dedan, as this Sheba here hath. But 
they were the fathers of a distinct people, as is evident 
from the Scripture story, and from other authors. For, 
besides the Sabai in the furthermost parts of Arabia, near 
the Persian and the Red Sea, there were also a people of 
that name (descended, it is very probable, from this son 
of Jokshan), in the very entrance of Arabia Felix, as Strabo 
tells us; who says, that they and the Nabatai were the 
very next people to Syria: and were wont to make excur- 
sions upon their neighbours. By which we may under- 
stand (which otherwise could not be made out), how the 


Sabeans broke into Jacob’s country, and carried away. 


his cattle. For it is not credible they could come so far 
as from the Persian or Arabian Seca: but from this 
country there was an easy passage through the deserts of 
Arabia, into the land of Uz or Ausitis, which lay upon 
the borders of Euphrates. (See Bochart in his Phaleg. 
lib. iv. cap. 9.) 


And Dedan.] There was one of this name (as I said 


before), the.son of Rhegma, (Gen.x.7.) who gave name to 
a city upon the Persian Sea, now called Dadan.: But be- 
sides that, there was an inland city, called Dedan, in the 
country of Idumea, mentioned by Jeremiah, (xxv. 23. 
xlix. 8.) whose inhabitants are called Dedanim, (Isa. xxi. 
13.) And this Dedan, here mentioned, may well be thought 
to be the founder of it, as the same Bochart observes, 
lib. iv. cap. 6. 

And the sons of Dedan were Ashurin, and Letushim, and 
Leummim.} If these were heads of nations, or tamilies, the 
memory of them is lost. For it is a mistake of Cleodemus 
(who mentions the first of these in Euseb. Prepar. Evang. 
lib. ix. cap. 20.) to derive the Assyrians from this Ashu- 
rim: they having their original from Ashur, one of the 
sons of Shem, (x. 22 

Ver. 4. And the sons of Midian, Ephah.] The name of 
Ephah, the eldest son of Midian, continued a long time; 
for these two are mentioned by Isaiah as near neighbours, 
(ix.6.) And not only Josephus, Eusebius, and St. Jerome, 
but the Nubiensian geographer also, tell us of a city 
called Madian, in the shore of the Red Sea; near to which 
was Ephah, in the province of Madian. M5‘Y, Epha, or 
Hipha, is the same with that place the Greeks call “Imzoe, 
and Ptolemy mentions both a mountain and a villago of 
this name on the.same shore, a little below Madiane, which 
is the Madian here mentioned, as Bochart observes in his 
Hierozoic. par. i. lib. ii. cap. 3. 

And Epher.| 1 can find 10 remainders of his family, 
unless it be among the Homeritxe beforementioned, whose 
metropolis was called Tapaoov; in which Theophilus (sent 


by Coastantius to convert that country) built a church, as 


Philostorgius relates, (lib. ili. Hist. Eecles. §.4.) Which 
city is mentioned by many other authors, as Jacobus Go- 
tofredus observes in his Dissertations upon Philostorgius ; 
particularly by Arrianus, in his Periplus of the Red Sea, 


where he calls the metropolis of the Homerite expressly 
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by the name of ’Agao, which one cannot well doubt came 
from this Epher. 

And Hanoch.| In that part of Arabia Felix where the 
Adranitz were seated, there was a great trading town 
called Cane, as Ptolemy tells us, and shews its distance 
from Alexandria; Kavy gumdpiov Kat dxooy, (lib. viii.) Pliny 
also mentions a country in Arabia, which he calls Regio 
Canauna; which may be thought to have taken its name 
from this person and his posterity. 

And Abidah.| The relics of this name remain (if the two 
Jast syllables, as is usual, be inverted) in the people called 
A:Bnvot, who lived in an island called A:Sou, or ArBoie, 
which lay between Arabia and India, and is by authors 
said to belong sometimes to the one, and sometimes to the 
other. Philostorgius saith, only they bear the name of 
Indians (in the place beforenamed, where he saith, Theo- 
philus, who was sent to convert the Homerites, was born 
here). But Pliny, reckoning up the tracts of Arabia, 
places the isle called Devade (which I take to be this) 
over-against the forenamed region called Canauna, (lib. 
vi. cap. 28.) And Strabo (as Gothofred observes), Aga- 


tharcides, and others, call it Aég3a. 


And Eldaah.| I know not where to find any remains of 
this name, unless it be in the city Elana (which might 
easily be formed from Eldaah, by leaving out the daleth, 
and turning the aix into nun, than which nothing more 
common), which was seated in the Sinus Arabicus, toward 
the cast, called by others AtAava ( Atlana), from whence 
the Sinus itself was called Elanites, and the people that 
lived in it Elanitea, as Salmasius shews out of many au- 
thors: (Exercit. in Solinum, p. 482.) 

Ver.5. Gave all he had to Isaac.] As he designed long 
before, (xxiv. 36.) 

Ver. 6. Sons of his concubines.) Which were Ilagar and 
Keturah, who were wives, but of an inferior sort, accord- 
ing to the manner of those times and countries. Keturah 
is expressly called his concubine, 1 Chron. 1. 382. as she 
is above (ver. 1. of this chapter) called his wife. Which 
R. Bechai (in Mr. Selden, cap. iii. de Successionibus) thus 
explains: ‘ She was his concubine, because of a servile 
condition; but his wife, because married with covenants, 
to provide for her and her children;” though they were not 
to heir his estate. The Talmudists, indeed, do not perfectly 
agree in this matter; for, though they all agree (and prove 
it evidently) that they were real wives, yet some say they 


were made so only by solemn espousals, without any mar- 


riage settlement in wrifing, as the principal wives had: 
others think they had a writing also, but not with such 
condilions as the principal wives enjoyed. Abarbinel 
hath an accurate discourse about this, which Buxtorf hath 
translated into his book De Sponsalibus, n.17. And see 
also Mr. Selden, lib. y. de Jure N.et G. cap. 7. p. 570, &c. 
and G. Sckickard, de Jure Regio, cap. 3. p. 70. 

Gave gifts.]| Some portion of his money, or moveable 
goods; or, perhaps, of both: which, in all probability, he 
gave to Ishmael, as well as to these sons, (though it be not 
mentioned, Gen. xxi. 14.) because Moses here saith, he 
gave gifts fo the sons of his concubines; of which Hagar 
was one. . 

Into the east country.} Into Arabia and the adjacent 
countries, as was said before. For the Midianites are called 
the “children of the east,” in Judg. vi.3.03. vii. 12. vili. 10. 
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Ver.7. These are the days of the years of Abraham, &c.] 
This is spoken by anticipation (to finish the story of Abra- 
ham), for Esau and Jacob were bor before he died, and 
were now fifteen years old. For Isaac was but sixty years 
old when they were born, (ver. 26.) and seventy-five when 
Abraham died; who was a hundred years old at Isaac’s 
birth, and lived to the age of one hundred seventy and five. 

Ver. 8. Abraham gave up im ghost.| Diced of no disease, 
but old age. 

Ina good old age.] Without pain or sickness. 

Full of years.] The Hebrew hath only the word full; we 
add years to make up the sense: which somo think rather 
to be this, that he was satisfied, and had cnough of this 
world, desiring to live no longer. Like that expression in 
Sencca, (epist. Ixi.) “‘ Vixi, Lucili- charissime, quantum 
satis est; mortem plenus expecto.” 

Gathered to his people.) It doth no® relate to his body, 
which was not buried with them; and therefore must relate 
to his soul, which is supposed by this still to live in that 
place where his pious forefathers were gone. Or else it is 
a Liebrew idiom, signifying no more, but that he left this 
world as all his fathers bad done before him. 

Ver. 9. His sons, Isaac and Ishmael, &c.] By this it 
appears that Isaac and Ishmacl were not strangers one to 
another. Nay, some of the orientals tell us that Abraham 
went to sce Ishmacl at his house, and that Ishmacl came 
to see him after he was sent away; which is not at all im- 
probable; for no doubt Abraham provided for him suitable 
to the condition of his birth: and Ishmael could not but 
be convinced that the inheritance of his father belonged of 
right to Isaac, who was the son of a free-woman, and he 
only of a bond-woman.. Nor could he well be ignorant 
that Isaac was to be heir of Abraham’s estate, by God’s 
designation. 

In the fieid of Ephron, &c.| See xxiii. 17. 

Ver. 11. Isaac dwelt by the weil Lahai-roi.| He conti- 
nued, after Abraham’s death, his former habitation, which 
he had when he married, (xxiv. 62.) 

Ver. 12. Now these are the generations of Ishmael, &c.| 
Having mentioned the blessing of God which went along 


with Isaac after his father’s death (in the foregoing verse), 
he takes this occasion to shew, that God was not unmindful 


of his promise made to Abraham conccrning Ishmael also, 
(xvii. 20.) 

Ver. 13. Nebaioth.| As he was the first-born of Ishmael, 
so his _ ‘erity gave the denomination to tke whole coun- 
iry of Arabia Petraea (in the best part of which, sec ver. 3. 
they inhabited), which Pliny, Strabo, and Ptolemy, call 
Nabatea; and sometimes other authors call Nabathis ; 
as the inhabitants were called Nabatei ; who are mentioned 
also by Dionysius Periegetes, in his description of the 
- world, and by Plutarch, in the Life of Demetrius; who, 
he saith, was sent to subduc the Arabs called Natatei 
(tobe xaXoupévove NaBaraiovc) where he was in great danger 
to perish, by falling, cie rdzove avicpove, into places where 
there was no water. These are commonly called, in Scrip- 
ture, Ishmaelites, as if they had been the sole heirs of their 
progenitor; and they dwelt near to the Midianites (their 
half brethren); for in the story of Joseph, he is said in 
one place to be sold unto the Ishmaelites, in another to the 
Midianites, (Gen. xxxvii. 27, 28. 36.) they ‘being neigh- 
seiies and co-partners in traflic. ‘She country of M oab 
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also was near to these Nabatai, as appears from Epipha- 
nius, (Heeres. lili.) where, speaking of the countries that 
lay beyond the Dead Sea, he mentions this, which he calls 
NaParixi) Xwpa, the region of Nebaioth, Itnraea, and Moab- 
itis. (See Salmasius, Plin. Exercitat. p. 615.) 

Kedar.] His posterity, called Kedareni, were also seated 
in Arabia Petrzea, together with their elder brother: and 
their name also was so famous, that some authors call the 
whole country Kedai. For the language of Kedar is the 
Arabian language; and when David complains that he had 
dwelt long “ in the tents of Kedar,” the Chaldee expounds 
it, “in the dwelling of the Arabians.” But those Arabians 
called Scenitze were properly the people of Kedar: and 
yet not all the Scenite (i. e. all the Arabs who dwelt in 
tents), but those only who dwelt in Arabia Petraea. For 
there were divers kinds of them (all called S«nvirar), some 
near Euphrates, others in Arabia Felix, &c. as Salmasius 
shews in his Plin. Exercit. p. 484. Some take them to be 
the same with those whom Ptolemy calls Pharanite: for 
what the Psalmist calls dwelling among the “ tents of 
Kedar,” is called (1 Sam. xxvi. 1.) “ dwelling in the wil- 
derness of Paran.” Pliny only says, Pharanitis bordered 
upon the Arabs (in ‘* ora contermina gentis Arabiz”), and 
so later writers make Pharan and Arabia Pctrza to be near. 
neighbours, as the same Salmasius shews, p. 485. 

Ver.14. Dumah.] He seems, by Isaiah xxi. 11. to have 
been seated near Idumea. . 

Ver. 15. Hadar.] Some think the Athrita in Arabia 
Felix caine from him. In which, likewise, there was a city 
called Tema, from the next son of Ishmael: and Jetur, the 
next son to him, may well be thought to have been the 
father of the Ituraci in Coelo-Syria: and Kedemah, the last 
of his sons, to have dwelt near his brother Kedar. For so 
Jacobus Capellus expounds those words, (Jer. xlix. 28.) 
‘Go up to Kedar, and spoil the men of Kedem,” (which 
we translate “ the men of the east.”) And there are some 
other people in those countries, whose names sound some- 
thing like the rest of the sons of Ishmacl, but not so like 
as these I have mentioned: which makes me omit all fur- 
ther search after them, enough having been said to shew 
the truth of this account which Moses givesus of Ishmael’s 
posterity. 

Ver.16. These are their names, by their towns.] Though 
some of them dwelt in tents (and thence were called Sce- 
nitze Arabes), yet they did not live so scatteringly, but 
pitched them together, and made a town. 

And their casties.| ‘They had even then places of de- 
fence; which may make it probable, that they had also 
walled towns, to which they resorted from their tents in 
the fields, when they were in any danger, (Isa. xlii. 11.) 
For it must be here noted, that as there were divers people 
of this name of Scenita Arabes; so there was this difler- 
ence among them (as Salmasius observes in the forenamed 
place), that some of them were Nomadcs, who wandered 
from place to place; others of them were not. Particularly 
the Sabean Scenite, and most of the rest, dwelt in tents, 
but were fixed in their habitations, and did not’ remove 
from one place to another, as those that dwelt in Mesopo- 
tamia did, who were both Scenite, and.also Nomadcs. 
They, therefore, who were settled in tents, as the sons of 
Ishniael were, had reason to build fortresses for the sccu- 
rily of their slender habitations. 
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Twelve princes according to their nations.) Or, rather, | Laban are called Aramites, or Syrians, not beeanse they 


(as Dr. Jackson well glosses, book i. on the Creed, 
cap. 25.) twelve heads of so many several houses, tribes, 
oreclans. Which kind of government they continued till 
four hundred years after Christ, and is better expressed by 
heathen writers than by many Christian interpreters, when 
they call them bAapyo 'ApaBwv, rulers of their tribes, as 
Strabo speaks, (lib. xvi.) in his description of Syria. And 
so the later writers speak of the Saracens (who were the 
same people formerly called Scenita Arabes), whose go- 
vermnors they called Phylarchi Saracenorum, as may be 
seen in Sextus Rufus and Jornandes. 

See Salmas. as before, p. 484, 485. 

Ver.17. Gathered unto his people.| The same phrase 
being used here of the death of Ishmael, that was (ver. 8.) 
of the death of Abraham; it shews the meaning is no 
more, but that they left the world as others had done be- 
fore them. We donot read where Ishmael was buried: 
it is likely in his own country, not in the cave of Machpe- 
lah; for that had been to give his posterity a claim toa 
share in the land of Canaan. | 

Ver.18. They dwelt from Havilah unto Shur, &c.] See 
Gen. x. 7. Josephus, (lib. i. Antiq. cap. 12.) makes the 
Ishmaelites to have possessed the whole tract between 
Euphrates and the Red Sea; which appears by this place 
not to be true. For between them and Euphrates were the 
Amalekites and Moabites, who did not reach to Euphrates 
neither. ‘The Ishmaelites therefore possessed the country, 
which in that part eastward that was next to the Amalek- 
ites, was called the wilderness of Havilah; and in that 
part next to Egypt was called the wilderness of Shur; and 
in other places of Scripture is called Kedar, the wilderness 
of Paran, and the wilderness of stv. 
prehended afterward under the name of Arabia. For 
Stephanus (as Salmasius observes, Plin. Exerc. p. 488.) 
makes but two Arabias. One which he calls the spicy, 
between the Persian and the Arabian Sea; the other on 
one end of it westward, was next to Egypt; on the other 
end northward, next to Syria. 

As thou goest towards Assyria.| The wilderness of Shur 
was over-against Egypt, and touched it in that part by 
which the way lay from Egypt to Assyria. Or, as some 
understand the whole verse, ‘‘ The sons of Ishmael dwelt 
from Shur, which is towards Egypt, unto Havilah, which 
is towards Assyria, in the way from Egypt thither.” 

He died (Heb. fell) tn the presence of all his brethren. | 
Of all his relations or kindred, which are called brethren 
in Scripture. But his death has been spoken of before; 
and in this verse mention being made only of the situation 
of his country, some interpret it in this manner, His lot 
fell, i.e. he had its portion in the presence of all his breth- 
ren, according to the promise made to his mother, (xvi. 12.) 
the children of Keturah lying on the east of his country, 
and Isaac’s seed on the west. Or, if we take it to relate 
to his death, it may have the same sense: “ Till death he 
dwelt in the presence of all his brethren, and was in a 
flourishing condition.” 

Ver. 19. These are the generations of Isaac.) His prin- 
cipal design being to give an account of those descended 
from Abraham by Isaac; Moses returns to that, after a 
short account of his other posterity. 


Ver. 20. The Syrian, of Padan-Aram, &c.] Bethuel and 


All which was com- 


were of that nation, but becauge they lived in the country 
of Aram, or Syria, that is, in Padan-Aram; as it is here 
explained, and appears more fully from Rebekah’s dis- 
course with her son Jacob, when she sent him thither, 
(xxvill. 2. 5.) where he living twenty years with his uncle 
Laban, was upon that account called a Syrian, though born 
in Canaan, (Deut. xxvi. 5.) 

Padan-Aram was a part of Mesopotamia. I saya part 
of it, for Mesopotamia itself was called Aram-Naharaim, 
that part of Syria (for there were many other Arams) which 
lay between.the two great rivers of Enphrates and Tigris. 
Which country had two parts also; one toward the north, 
from the mountains of Armenia to the river Chaboras, i. e. 
Araxes, (from whence Balaam seems to have been fetched, 
Numb. xxiil. 7.) which was exceeding fruitful, and upon 
that account called Padan, which signifies in Arabic the 
same that Sede doth in Hebrew, i.e. a field. And theretore 
what Mosés calls going to Padan-Aram, (Gen. xxviii. 2.) 
the prophet Hosea calls fleeing to Sedo-Aram, into the 
country or field of Syria, (Hosea xii. 12.) this being a cul- 
tivated country, abounding with all plenty. The other part 
of Mesopotamia was southerly, from the forenamed river 
unto Babylon; and was very stony and barren. ‘The Sy- 
rians lived in the former, and the Arabians in the latter, as 
Bochart observes, (lib. ii. Phaleg. cap. 6.) 

Ver. 21. Isaac entreated the Lord for his wife, &c.| The 
Hebrew word afar doth not-signify barely to entreat, or 
pray, but to beseech with earnestness, vehemence, and 
importunity. Itis most likely he continued these impor- 
tunate prayers several years; the desire of seeing the 
Messiah making them very uneasy under barrenness: and 
some of the Hebrews fancy, that she remaining barren 
twenty years, Isaac at last carried her with him to Mount 
Moriah (where he should have been offered), and there 
made most fervent supplications fora son; as if he would 
remember God of the promise he had there made him, that 
he would multiply Abraham’s seed as the stars of heaven, 
(xxii. 17.) 

Ver. 22. And the children struggled together within her. ] 
Some time before her delivery (ver. 24.) she felt as if two 
were wrestling together in her womb; and put her into 
pangs, by striving which should get out first. 

If it be so, why am I thus?] If I cannot be delivered, 
why did I conceive? 

And she went.| The struggling and pangs, we must sup- 
pose, ceased for some time; so that she was able to go 
and consult the Divine Majesty about this unusual con- 
test. 

To inquire of the Lord.| 'There were some places where 
the Divine Majesty used to appear, which was the settled 
place of worship. (See iv. 3.) Maimonides will have it, 
that she went to the school of Sem, or Heber, who were 
prophets, to desire them to consult the Divine Majesty 
about her case. (More Nevoch. par. ii. cap. 41.) And it is 
very probable, that there was some divinely-inspired per- 
son attending the Schechinah, wheresoever it was; suchas 
Melchizedec was at Salem. Whom Patricides takes to 
have been the person to whom Rebekah resorted, for reso- 
lution of her doubt. 

Ver. 23. And the Lord said unto her.}] By Melchizedec, 
saith the forenamed Patricides; By an angel, saith Mai- 
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monides: who tells us (in the place now mentioned) their 
masters are so settled in their opinion that she went to 
inquire of the forenamed prophets, and that by the Lord 
is meant his angel, that they will have Heber to be him 
that gave the answer (for prophets, say they, are somc- 
times called angels), or the angel that spake to Heber in 
this prophecy; but it is most reasonable to think, that the 
Lord spake to her by an angel, from the Schechinah. 

Two nations are in thy womb.] The heads of two na- 
tions. 

Two manner of people shall be separated.| Greatly dif- 
fering in their dispositions, manners, course of life, and 
country; which will make them perpetually disagree. 

From thy bowels.| Shall issue from thee. 

The elder shall serve the younger.| In his posterity, not 
in his own person. 

Ver. 24. When her days to be delivered were fulfilled.) 
This demonstrates the time of her delivery was not come 
when the struggling first began. 

Ver. 25. Red all over.] Some will have it with red hair, 
not only on his head, but all over his body. 

Like a hairy garment.| As rough as hair-cloth; just as 
the pocts describe satyrs. He was hirsutus; not only 
hairy all over, but those hairs as stiff as bristles; arguing 
great strength of body, and a rough, fierce temper. 

They called his name Esau.| Which signifying made in 
Hebrew, this is commonly taken for the reason of his 
name, that he was as full of hairs when he was born, as 
others are at man’s estate. But I think it may as well 
denote his active genius, which they thought this presaged. 

Ver. 26. Jacob.| He certainly had his name from his 
taking his brother by the heel at his birth; as if he would 
supplant him, as he afterwards did. 

Was threescore years old.| God exercised Isaac’s faith 
and patience (just as he had done Abraham’s) for the 
space of twenty years, before he gave him a child; for he 
was forty years old when he married (ver. 20.) and now 
sixty. 

Ver. 27. A cunning hunter.|] Had great skill in hunting, 
in which his active genius delighted. 

A man of the field.| That took pleasure to be abroad, 
pursued wild beasts, in woods and mountains; where af- 
terwards he had his habitation. 

A plain man, dwelling in tents.} He loved not violent 
exercise, but kept at home; or looked after the flocks of 
shecp, and the breed of cattle. 

Ver. 28. And Isaac loved Esau, &c.] Not only because 
he was his first-born, and becanse his love of hunting ar- 
gued him to be a man of great activity and valour, who 
was likely to prove a great person, but because he also 
took care frequently to entertain his father with venison 
(which was of divers sorts), and afforded him such variety 
at his table, as gave his father frequent occasion to com- 
mend hin. 

But Rebekah loved Jacob.) Being a man of a more meek 
and quict temper, suitable to her own disposition, and 
more at home also with her than Esau was, and designed 
by God to inherit the promise, (ver. 23.) It is likely Esan 
made great court (as we speak) to his father, and Jacob to 
his mother; whereby they won their affection. 

Ver. 29. He was faint.] With too violent and long pur- 
suit of his sports. 
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Ver. 80. Feed me, I pray thee, with that same red, &c.] It 
was made of lentiles, as we learn from the last verse of this 
chapter. And St. Austin upon Psalms xlvi. saith they were 
Egyptian lentiles; which were in great esteem, and much 
commended by Athenzus and A. Gellius: and gave the 
poitage, it is probable, a red tincture. Some think Esau 
did not know what it was, and therefore calls it only by its 
colour; asking for that red, that same red, as it is in the 
Hebrew. 

Therefore was his name called Edom.| This repeated 
eager desire of he knew not what, for which he sold his 
birthright, gave him the name of Edom: which signifies red. 
Whence the city which he built, and the whole country his 
posterity inhabited, was called by the same namc; and by 
the Greeks, Idumea; bordering toward the south upon 
Judea, Arabia, and Egypt. 

Ver. 31. Sell me this day thy birthright.] The eldest son 
had several privileges belonging to him above the rest: the 
chief of which was to have a double portion of his father’s 
estate. As for the right of priesthood, there are many rea- 
sons to prove it did not belong thereunto. But whatsoever 
they were, Jacob cunningly made an advantage of Esau’s 
necessity, to purchase them all for a small matter. In which 
some think he did not amiss: about which I shall not 
dispute. 

Ver. 32. What profit shall this birthright do to me 7) He 
speaks very slightly, if not contemptuously of it: pre- 
ferring the present satisfaction of his appetite, before his 
future dignity and greatness. For some are of opinion he 
pretended to be fainter than really he was; out of a velie- 
meut longing for the pottage; which, perhaps, was a rarity. 

Ver. 33. Swear to me this day.| That I shall peaceably 
enjoy the prerogative of the birthright. 

Esau seems to have been very violent in all things; and 
to have pursued this as cagerly ashe did his sports: J acob, 
on the contrary, very sedate and crafty to make the best use 
of the opportunities he met with to promote his ends. 

Ver. 84. Rose up and went his way.] Well satisfied, and 
without any trouble for what he had done. Which thi 
apostle censures as a piece of profaneness: parents being 


wont to give a special blessing to their first-born. 


Despised his birthright.| He thought, perhaps, he. could 
recover that by force, which he had lost by his brother’s 
craft. 
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Ver. 1. Anp there was a famine tn the land, &c.] Sucha 
scarcity of provisions, as was in Abraham’s days, (xii. 10.) 
when he was newly come into Canaan, happened again in 
the days of Isaac. 

And Isaac went.| It is not said from whence he went: 
but it is probable, after the death of Abraham, he went and 
dwelt where his father had often done, at Mamrc, near He- 
bron. Forhe was not now at Beer-sheba, or the well Lahai- 
roi, (which was the last place of his habitation that we 
read of, xxv. 11.) for that was in this very country of Gerar, 
to which he now went. | 

Unto Abimelech.] The son, it is most likely, of him to 
whom Abraham went: forhe isnot to be thought the same; 
it bcing a hundred years since that time. And all the kings 
of that country were, for many ages, called by the name of 
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Abimelech ; as appears from the story of David: who 
fled to one of that name called Achish in 1 Sam. xxi. 10. 
but Abimelech in the title of the xxxivth Psalm. (See 
Gen. xx. 2.) 

Ver. 2. And (or, for) the Lord appeared to him.| He in- 
tended to have gone into Egypt, as Abraham his father had 
done in the like case, (xii. 10.) But God forbade him (ap- 
pearing to him either in a vision, ora dream, or as the 
glory of the Lord appeared afterward to Moses and the 
congregation of Israel upon several occasions), and di- 
rected him to stay in this country, which was in the way to 
Egypt: where he promises to provide for him. 

‘Though Egypt was a most plentiful country; yet the 
king of it, at this time, was not so good a man, perhaps, as 
him that reigned in the days of Abraham. 

Ver. 3. Sojourn in this land, &c.| He not only promises 
to take care of him at present, during the famine; but re- 
news the promises made to Abraham his father at sundry 
times, and in divers places, (xii. 3. xv. 5. xvii. 2. 8.) and at 
last confirmed by an oath, (xxii. 16, 17.) 

IT will be with thee, and bless thee:| These, and such-like 
words, Maimonides shews express a special providence 
over those to whom they are spoken, and over all belong- 
ing to them. (More Nevoch. par. iii. cap. 18.) 

Unto thy seed will I give all these countries.}] Which he 
repeats again in the next verse; having mcntioncd the vast 
multiplication of his sced. 

Ver. 4. In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed.) In this is contained the promise of the Messiah, 
the highest blessing God could bestow: which he assured 
Abraham should spring out of his family, (xxii. 18.) and 
now assures the same to Isaac. 

Ver. 5. Because that Abraham obeyed my voice.|] In 
going out of his own country, when God called him; in cir- 
cumcising himsclfand his fainily ; but especially (xxii. 18.) 
in offering his son Isaac. 

And kept my charge.| i.e. Observed the sabbath-day, 
says Manessch Ben-Israel, out of the Hebrew doctors: 
(L. de Creat. Problema viii.) But it seems more rational to 
understand by this word which we translate charge, all that 
he commanded him to observe: the particulars of which 

‘follow. 

My commandments, my statutes, and my laws.] These are 
nicely distinguished by some of the Jews; especially Abar- 
binel: who, by commandments, understands not only that 
of circumcision, but of expelling Ishmael: and by statutes 
(Hebr. chukkothai, which always relates to ceremonial 
things), not only binding his son Isaac to offer him in sa- 
crifice, but his offering a ram aftcrwards in his stead: and 
by Jaws (which include the judicial part of Moscs’s writings), 
his taking a wife for Isaac out of another country; and be- 
stowing gifts upon the children of his concubines, reserv- 
ing tho land forIsaac. But this may seem too curious: and 
so many words may be thought rather to be used, only to 
express his exact obedience to God in every thing, whether 
belonging to religion, or to justice, mercy, or any other 
duty. According to what he required of him, (xvii. 1.) 
“Walk before me, and be thou perfect.” 

Ver. 6. And Isaac dwelt in Gerar.] This is a fresh in- 
stance of his constant obedience; in trusting to God’s pro- 


vidence here, and not going down into Egypt as he was in- 
clined. 
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Ver. 7. Sheis my sister.| Or, cousin ; for so she was. He 
told part of the truth, but not a¥. 

For he feared to say, &c.) He imitated his father; as 
children are apt to do. ; 

Ver. 8. Sporting with Rebekah his wife.] Using such fa- 
miliarity with her, and blandishments, as were not allow- 
able between brethren and sisters, but common hetween 
man and wife, even openly. As embracing her in his arins, 
and kissing her, perhaps, very often: he haying an excecd- 
ing great love to her, (xxiv. 67.) 

Ver.9. Of ‘a surety she is thy wife.) It scems he took 
Isaac to be so good a man, that he looked upon the liherties 
he took with Rebckah, as tokens of conjugal love, not of 
incestuous desires. 

Ver. 10. Brought guiltiness upon us.| It is likely the 
punishment inflicted upon his father and family, (xx. 17.) 
only for taking Sarah into his house, with an. intention to 
make her his wife, was yet in memory among then. 

Ver. 11. He that toucheth this man or his wife, &c.| This 
looks like a modest word, as it is uscd, xx. 6. and 1 Cor. 
vii.1. But the Chaldee paraphrast and the Hebrew doc- 
tors interprct it of not doing them any injury: because he 
speaks of the man, as well as his wife, and so it is ex- 
plained, ver. 29. 

Ver. 12. Then Isaac sowed in that land.) Most take this 
to have been in the time of famine: which makes it the 
greater wonder, that the ground should then bring forth so 
plentifully. But it seems more likely to me, that the dearth 
was at an end: for it is said (ver. 8.) that he had been in 
that country “a long time,” when Abimelcch saw him 
sporting with his wife. ; 

A hundred-fold.| This, in itself, is not wonderful; 
though, at this time, it was a singular blessing of God, af- 
ter there had bcen some time ago a dearth; and, perhaps, 
the soil not rich, which afforded so large a crop. Otherwise, 
Varro says (lib. i. de Re Rustica, cap. 44.) that in Syria, 
about Gadcra, and in Africa, about Byzacium, they reaped 
a hundred bushels for one (ex modio nasci centum ) ; Pliny 
and Solinus say the same of that country Byzacium: inso- 
much that Bochartus fancies the metropolis of that rich 
country, viz. Adrumetum, had its name from hence; signi- 
fying in the Phoenician language as much as, the region 
of a hundred-fold: (lib. i. Canaan, cap. 24.) Nay, some 
places in Africa were so rich that they produced fivo hun- 
dred, yea three hundred-fold, as he shews out of several 
good authors in the twenty-fifth chapter of that book. 
Whence he thinks Africa had its name; being as much as 
Evorayue yi, terra spicarum, a land of ears of corn. All 
which [ have noted, that this passage may not seem incre- 
dible to any rcader. ; 

And'the Lord blessed him.] Or, for the Lord blessed 
him. This is the reason of the fruitfulness of that soil; 
which naturally would not have yiclded so much. 

Ver. 13. And the man waxed great, &c.] I suppose he 
had many such fruitful years; so that his riches increased 
till he grew very great, and bought more cattle than he had 
before. For in them consisted the ancient riches, as Servius 
tells us on the first of Virgil’s Eclogues, ‘‘ Omne patrimo- 
nium apud majores peculium dicebatur, a pecoribus; in 
quibus universa eorum substantia constabat. Unde etiam 
pecunia dicta fuit, a peculio.” The same also we find said 
by Columella. 
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‘Ver. 14. Great store of servants.) The margin hath, store 
of husbandry. Which is very likely; because he was encou- 
raged in it, by his great crops: which eould not likewise 
but increase the number of his servants. The Arabic set 
forth by Erpenius hath only, a great revenue ; or vast in- 
crease: which, among the eastern people, as I said, was 
principally from their cattle. Rus God_ blessed him with 
abundance of corn also. 

Ver. 16. Thou art much mightier than we.] As the people 
envied him, (ver. 14.) so the king himself, it seems, began 
to fear him: and therefore desired him, in a friendly man- 
ner, to leave his.country. For they were not yet grown so 
wicked, as to attempt to destroy those who lived quietly 
among them; when they apprehended they would become 
richer and stronger than themselves. 

Ver. 17. The valley of Gerar.] Where. that was is un- 
certain; but at some distance from the city where Abime- 
lech dsealie and near to which Isaac had inhabited before.° 

Ver. 18. Which they had digged in the days of Abraham.] 
He chose to open the old ones, rather than dig new; both 
because he was certain there to find a spring of water, and 
because it was most easy, and less obnoxious to censure 
or envy:.and because he would preserve his father’s me- 
mory; for which reason he did not give them new v names, 
butthose they had in his father’s days. 

Ver. 19. They digged in the valley, &c.| In process of 
time, they found a necessity of more water; and so diggced 
till they met with a new spring, in the valley. 

Ver. 20. The water is ours.| Because it was found in 
their soil, as Menochius observes. But they having let the 
ground to Isaac, the water was truly his, as long as the con- 
tract lasted. - 

Ver. 21. And they dua’ another well.| I suppose, in 
the same valley : for, rather than contend, he receded from 
his right in the other well. 

, Ver. 22. He removed from thence.| To avoid strife, he 
quitted that part of the country, and went to another: 
where he was not disturbed in his pasturage. 

For now the Lord hath made room for us.| Te was strait- 


ened before, for want of sufficient water for his flock ; which 


now he enjoycd in abundance. 

And we shall be fruitful in the land. | Increase more than 
formerly: now Pat they could water their flocks quietly 
and plentifully. | 

Ver. 28. Went up from thence to Beer-sheba.] Where he 
and his father had anciently lived, (xxi. 33. xxv. 11.) 

Ver. 24. And the Lord appeared unto him the same 
night.) As he had donc before he came to Gerar, (ver. 2.) 

I am the God of Abraham.| Who was so kind to am 
and made a covenant with him. 

I am with thee.| My special providence is over thee; as 
was explained before, (ver. 3.) 

Ver. 25. Built analtar there.| To offer sacrifice unto the 
Lord. 

Called upon the name of the Lord.| As Abraham had 
done before him, in this very place, (xxi. 33.) 

And pitched his tent there.| Resolved to settle in this 
place. 

Ver. 26. Phicol, &c.| The same name and the same of- 
fice that he had, who is mentioned xxi. 22. but he was not 
the same man no more than Abimelech the same king. It 
is probable this was a name of some dignity among them; 
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Jike that-of Tribunus or Dictator ‘among the Romans ; 
which passed from one to another. 

Ver. 28. We saw certainly the Lord was with thee, &e.] 
We have observed such a special providence over thee, 
that we come to establish a perpetual friendship with thee, 
by a solemn oath, if thou wilt consent to our desire. They 
were afraid, it seems, lest, being disobliged by their sending 
him out of their country, he should fall upon them one time 
or other; being mightier than they, as they acknowlcdzged, 
(ver. 18.) 3 

Ver..29. Have sent thee away in peace.|:' They remember 
him how they dismissed him peaceably; and did not go 
about to scize upon his estate, while he lived among them: 
which they make an argument, why he should contract a 
nearer friendship with such civil people. 

Thou art now blessed of the Lord.| This adhe hike a 
high compliment, or flattering expression. 

Ver. 30. He made them.a fess, &c.| So covenants were 
made, by eating and drinking together. 

Ver. 32. Told him concerning the well they aa digged, 
&e.| They had begun to dig before Abraham and Phicol 
came, (ver. 25.) and now they came ata spring of water. 

Ver. 33. He called it Sheba.| From the oath which was 
lately made between him and Abimelech. It had been 

called so before by Abraham, (xxi. 31.) but that name, per- 
haps, was forgotten, and so he revived Me as he had done 
others, (ver. 18.) 

Ver. 34. The daughter of Beeri the Hittite, &c. | Ie ose- 
phus saith, these two men, Berri and Elon, whose daughters 
Esau married, were Dynasie, powerful men among the 
Hittites: which is not improbable. But his father sure had 
given the same charge to him, that Abraham had done con- 
cerning his own marriage, (xxiv. 3.) and then it was a very 
undutiful, nay, an impious action, to marry with those 
people, who were under the curse of God. The Scripture 
might well call him profane; who scems not to have re- 
garded either the curse or the blessing of the Almighty. 

Ver. 35. A grief of mind.| His very marrying with them 
sorely afflicted his father and mother. Or, as others inter- 
pret it, their idolatry and bad manners extrenicly grieved 
them. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


Ver. 1. When Isaac was old.|] A hundred thirty and 
seven years old, as many have demonstrated. 

He said unto him, My son, &c.] It appears by this and 
what follows, that thongh Esau had displeased him by his 
marriage, yet he retained his natural affection to him, 
which he had from the beginning. 

Ver. 3. Thy quiver.| Some take the Hebrew word to 
signify a sword; which was as necessary for a huntsman, 
as a bow and arrows. 

Ver. 4. Make me savoury meat, &c. To raise his feeble 
spirits, and cnable him to deliver his last and solemn be- 
nediction with the more vigcur. 

My soul may bless thee before F die.| It seems Isaac did 
not understand the Divine oracle (xxv. 25.) as Rebekah 
did; or, she had not acquainted him with it. For he in- 
tended to bestow upon Esau the promised land; which 
was that God told Abraham he would bless his posterity 
Jor the last benediction of these great men was 
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the settling of their inheritance ; and making those their 
heirs upon whom they bestowed their blessing. Now the 
birthright which Esau sold Jacob gave him right only to 
. the greatest part of Isaac’s estate; but not to the Jand of 
Canaan, which was to be disposed of by Isaac, according 
to Divine direction. 

Ver. 7. And bless thee before the Lord.] These words 
shew it was not a common blessing, but a solemn benedic- 
tion, and by Divine authority or approbation, which ss 
meant to give his son Esau. 

Ver. 8. ‘Ober y my voice, &c.] Rebekah, having just-reason 
to conclude that Esau had forfeited the blessing which she 
was desirous to preserve in her family, by marrying with 
the people of Canaan, who were cursed by God, thought 
of this device to get Jacob preferred before him. And, 
indeed, it cannot be denied, that it was a profane thing (as 
I noted before) to marry with a daughter of Heth. And 
he seems afterwards to have had no good design in marry- 
ing with a daughter of Ishmael, (xxviii. 9.) for it looks 
as if he went about to set up the pretensions of that family 
against Isaac's. 

Ver. 9. Two good kids of the goats.) Two fat sucking 
kids, as Aben Ezra expounds this phrase, “kid -of the 
goats,” (upon Exod. xxiii. 19.) which, in old time, were 
accounted very delicious meat: a present fit for a king, 
(1 Sam. xvi. 20.) and wliich Manoah prepared for the 
angel, whom he took for a noble guest, (Judg. xiii. 15.) 
and (which is most proper to be here considered) allowed 
to decayed and weak people, as an excellent nourishment. 

Both these kids were not prepared for Isaac: but she 
took the most tender and delicate parts of both, and 
dressed them for him. 

And I will make them savoury meat.) Dress it so as to 
please his palate; and not to be distinguished by him from 
venison. For we know the natural taste of things may 
be quite altered by various sorts of seasonings, as we call 
them; and ordered in such manner, that Bochartus says 
he knew skilful huntsmen take a pasty made of beef for 
venison. 

Ver. 11. A hairy man.] In the Hebrew, isch sair, a rough 
man, hairy like a goat. For the same word, sazr, signifies 
a goat, Gen. xxxvii. 31. Lev. ix. 15. and other places. 

Ver. 12. A deceiver.) One that cheats his father; im- 
posing on his age, and on his blindness: which, he wisely 
considers, would have been a high provocation if he had 
been discovered. 

Ver. 13. Upon me be thy curse.] t. e. There is no danger: 
I will. warrant the success. 

Ver. 15. Took goodly raiment, &c.] His best clothes; 
which most suppose were laid up in a chest, among odori- 
ferous flowers, or other perfumes: both to preserve them 
from moths, and to comfort the brain when they were 
worn: for their smell is mentioned ver. 27. It is a ground- 
less fancy of the Jews, that these were sacerdotal gar- 
ments, (and the very same that Adam wore, which de- 
scended to Noah, &c.) for, as-there was no sacrifice now 
to be made, so the primogeniture did not make him a 
pricst, more than Jacob, as was noted before. One may 
rather say, these were garments belonging to him, as heir 
of the family: between whom and the other. sons, it is 
very probable, the aflection of the parents was wont to 
make some difference in their apparel. . 
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Ver. 16. Put the skin of the kids of the goats.) It is ob- 
served by Bochartus, that in the eastern countries, goats’ - 
hair was very like to that of men: (par.i. Hierozoic. lib. ii. 
cap. 51.) so that Isaac might casily be deceived, when 
his eyes were dim, and his ‘feeling no less decayed than 
his sight. 

Ver. 18. Who art thou, my son?) We suspected him, 
from his voice, and returning so soon from hunting. 

Ver. 19. I am Esau, thy first-born, &e.] Here are many 
untrnths told by Jacob, besides this, (for his father did not 
bid him go get him some venison, nor did God bring this 
meat to him, which he had prepared, &c.) which cannot 
be wholly excused’: but it must be confessed, he and his 
mother were possessed with a false opinion, that they 
might deccive Isaac for the good of his family. 

Arise, I pray thee, and sit dnd éat, &c.] He was lying 
upon his bed, one would guess by this, being aged and 
infirm: and he intreats him to raise himself up and sit: 
for so they did in those days (as we do now) at their meals. 
This appears afterwards, when Joseph’s brethren sat down 
to eat bread, (xxxvii. 25.) and sat when they ate with 
Joscph in Egypt, (xliii. 83.) And so Homer makes ‘all 
his heroes sit at their feasts, as Athenzus observes: which 
custom continued among the Macedonians in the days of 
Alexander, as Bochartus observes in his Hierozoic. par, i. 
lib. ii. cap. 50. 

Ver. 21. Come near, &c.] Isaac still suspected by this 
long discourse with him, wherein he observed his voice, 
that it was not Esau. And the Hebrews, in Bereschith 
Rabha, ‘say, that he fell into a great sweat, and his heart 
melted in him -like wax, while le talked to him: so that 
an angel came to support him from falling down. 

Ver: 23. So he blessed him.] After He had once more 
asked him whether he was his very son Esau, which Jacob 
aflirmed, (ver. 24.) who was punished for this deccit, when 
he was cheated himself by Laban, in the business of his 
wives, as well as in other things: and (as the Hebrews 
observed) he that deceived his father by the skins of the 


_kids of goats, was deceived himself into the false opinion 


that J oseph was killed, by his brethren dipping his coat 
in the blood of a kid of the goats, (Gen. xxxvii. 81.) 

Ver. 26. Come now, and kiss me.| Some think he had a 
desire to be satisfied that way, whether he was Esau or not. 
But I take it rather to be a token of his great love and 
affection, wherewith hc bestowed his blessing upon him. 

Ver. 27; He smelled the smell of his raiment. 5 As he em- 
braced him, he perceived the fragrancy of his garments: 
which he could not before, while he stood remote; his 
senses being weak and dul]. The Jews, who fancy these 
to have been the garments wherein Adam ministered, ima- 
gine also that they retained the scent which they had in 
paradise. So Bereschith Rabba, and R. Sol. Jarchi, as 
Braunius observes, lib. i. de Vestib. Hebr. Sacerd. cap. 4. 

- See, the smell of my son.] 'The apprehension of one sense 
is, in this language, often used for the apprehension of 
another, (as Maimonides speaks, par.i. More Nevoch. cap. 


‘46.) as, “See the word of the Lord,” (Jer. ii. 31.) 7. e. 
Hear his word. And so in this place, “ See the smell,” is 


as much as, Smell the odour of my son, &c. But it may 
simply signify, ‘‘ Behold, or observe; no field that God 
hath adorned with the greatest verTOry of the most fragrant 
flowers, smells sweeter than my son.” 
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Ver. 28. Therefore God give thee, &c.] I take it fora 

sign that God will give thee (for so it may be translated, 
as a prophecy as well as a prayer) the greatest abundance: 
which proceeds from a rich soil, well shined from heaven. 
These two are the causes of plenty. 
_ The dew of heaven.| Rain fell only at certain seasons in 
that country: but there was a recompence for it by large 
dews; which very much refreshed the earth; and are re- 
presented in Scripture as a Divine gift, (Job xxxvili. 28. 
Micah v. 7.) which God threatens sometimes to withhold, 
because of men’s offences, (1 Kings xvii. 1.) 

Ver. 29. Let people serve thee, &c.] As the former part 
of the blessing relates to wealth, so this to dominion 
and empire: which was signally fulfilled in the days of 
David, when the Moabites, Ammonites, Syrians, Philis- 
tines, and Edomites also, were subdued under him. 

Let thy mother’s son bow down to thee.| This 1s.a third 
part of the blessing, giving him a prerogative in his own 
family: and in the next words he pronounces a blessing 
upon all that should be friends to him; as on the contrary, 

a curse upon his enemies. 

Ver. 33. Isaac trembled very exceedingly.] What the 
Hebrews say upon ver. 21. (see there) had been more 
proper here, that his heart melted, and he was ready to 
swoon away. 

Who?] A broken form of speech. 

Yea, and he shall be blessed.| He had blessed him so 
seriously, and with such affection, and (it is likely) extra- 
ordinary confidence of God’s approbation, that he would 
not revoke it. For he felt, as I take it, the spirit of pro- 
phecy upon him, when he pronounced this blessing: and 
it enlightened him to understand the oracle formerly deli- 
vered, (xxv. 23.) 

Ver. 35. Taken away thy blessing.] Which I intended to 
have bestowed on thee; Jooking upon it as thine, by the 
right of being my first-born. 

Ver. 37. All his brethren.} His kindred: 

. What shall I now do unto thee, my son?| Having given 
Jacob so much, it was but a small matter he could do for 
him. 

Ver. 89. Behold, thy dwelling shall be the fatness, &c.] 
Some have translated it, “ Thy dwelling shall be without 
the fatness of the earth, and the dew from above: but by 
thy sword shalt thou live,” &c. 7. e. he prophesies that he 
should inhabit a poor country, but maintain himself plen- 
tifully by his sword. Tor otherwise (they think) his bless- 
ing would be the same with Jacob’s, ver. 28. But if we 
retain our translation, there 1s a manifest difference be- 
tween this and Jacob’s benediction. 
no mention of plenty of corn and wine; and gives him no 
such dominion as he did to Jacob (the Jews observe other 
differences); and whatsoever fatness was in the soil of his 
country, it did not last, as appears by Mal. i. 3. 

Ver. 40. By thy sword shalt thou live.] Live upon spoil. 
Or, as others interpret it, be in perpetual war to defend 
thy country. 

And shall serve thy brother.) Here Isaac speaks out the 
very: words of the oracle ‘mentioned before, (xxv. 23.) 
which was fulfilled in the days of David, 2 Sam. viii. 14, 
and 1 Chron. xviii. 15. (the circumstances of which con- 
quest are more fully described,-1 Kings xi. 15, &c.) » And 
again, after they had recovered some strength, Amaziah 
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made great slaughters among them, (2 Kings xiv.7.) as 
the Maccahees did afterwards, (1 Mac. v. 65. .) and at last 
were utterly disabled by Hireanus, the son of Simon 
Maccabeus, as we read in Josephus, Jib. xiii. Antiq. 
cap. 17. 

When thou shalt have the dominion.] St. Jerome and the 
LXX. do not understand this of their having anydominion 
over the seed of Jacob (which we never read of), but only 
of their regaining power to shake off subjection to them, as 
it follows in the next words. 

Thou shalt break his yoke from off thy neck.| Which they 
did in the days of Joram, as we read, 2 Kings viii. 20, 22. 
2 Chron. xxi. 8, &e. | 

Ver.41. And Esau said in his heart.| Designed and re- 
solved within himself: and, as it should seem, was so full 
of it, that he could not contain his purpose within his own 
breast, but in his anger blurted it out to somebody, who 
told it to Rebekah. 

The days of mourning for my father, &c.] He will die 
shortly (in which he was deceived, for he lived three-and- 
forty years after this), and then I willbe revenged. He had 
some regard to his father still remaining (whom he would 
not grieve), but no consideration of his mother, who had 
helped Jacob to supplant him. 

Ver. 44. Tarry with him a few days.] A year or two. 
But herein she also was mistaken, for he did not return in 
twenty years’ time. 

Uniil thy brother's fury.] Time, in which various things 
happen, very much allays fury and rage. 

Ver. 45. And he forget, &c.] The memory of it be much 
worn out, and grown weak. 

Why should I be deprived of you both in one day?| She 
had reason to think, that if Esau killed Jacob, and the 
public justice did not punish it (according to the precept 
ix. 6. which had settled courts of judicature), God himself 
would prosecute Esau with his vengeance, as he did Cain. 

Ver. 46. FE am weary of my life, because of the daughters 
of Heth.| The two wives of Esau, who were Hittites, were 
such a continual vexation to her, that she wished rather to 
die, than to live among them. 

If Jacob take a wife, &c.| She pretends only this reason 
for sending Jacol) among her kindred, and says not a word - 
of the danger his life was in; for she would not afflict her 
husband, but only preserve her son. 

What good shall my life do to me?] I had rather die, than 
live in such perpetual vexation; therefore let him go and 
take a wife, as Abraham did for thee, of our kindred. 
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Ver. 1. Axp Isaac called Jacob.| Sent for him to come 
to him. 

And blessed him.] Renewed and confirmed the blessing 
he had already given him; that it might not be thought to 
be of less force, because procured by artifice and subtilty, 
(xxvii. 35.) 

Ver.2. To Padan-Aram. See xxv, 20. 

Ver. 3. And God Almighty bless thee, &c.| 'This is the 
solemn blessing mentioned ver. 1. wherein he ratifies what 
he had done, and more fully and distinctly settles the land 
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of promise-upon him, and makes him the father of the 
promiscd seed. 

Ver. 4. Give thee the blessing of Ab ‘aham.| The blessing 
of Abraham was, that he should inherit the land of Canaan, 
and that in his seed all the nations of the carth should be 
blessed, (Gen. xv. 18. xxii. 18.) Both which he now con- 
firms to Jacob. 

Ver. 5. And Isaac sent away Jacob.} In some haste, as 
the LXX. translate ver. 2. Arise, flee, t. e. depart without 
any delay. Which looks asif Rebekah had at last sug- 
gested something to him of the danger he was in. 

And he went to Padan-Aram.| Prepared himself to go, 
and set forward. Or else it is spoken by anticipation; for 
he did not come thither till after several passages which 
are related in this and in the next chapter. 

Son of Bethuel, the Syrian.| See xxv. 20. f , 

. Jacob's and Esau’'s mother.| Now Jacob is put first, as 
being lately declared Isaac’s heir, and heir of all the pro- 
miscs. 

Ver. 9. Then went Esau unto Ishmael, &e. |} To the 
family of Ishmael, for he himself died fourteen years ago. 
And therefore Nebaioth (his eldest.son, xxv. 13.) is here 
mentioned as the present head of the family, whose sister 
Esau married. Whereby he shewed himself not to have 
any great regard to the Divine revelation; otherwise he 
could not but-have known, that this family, being descended 
from a bond-woman, was not to inherit the promises made 
to Abraham and Isaac. 

Ver.10. Jacob-went out from Beer-sheba, &e.] Quite 
alone, without any servants to attend him, .and without any 
presents to court a wife, or gain the kindness of Laban, 
neither of which were wanting, when Abraham sent Eliezer 
to take a wife for Isaac. But as he was sent away in kaste, 
(as I noted before, ver. 5.).so hereby the anger of Esau 
was mitigated, who at present was left the sole possessor 
of all Isaac’s riches, and saw Jacob depart in a poor con- 
dition. This also was an act of Divine faith,. that God 
would take a singular care of him, and Ict him want no- 
thing. And, as they could not but hope that Laban, being 
so near a rclation, would be glad to see him and entertain 
him; so itis probable he might carry letters of credence 
with him, that he was to be heir to Isaac; as Eliezer as- 
surcd them Isaac was to be to Abraham, (xxiv. 36.) We 
are to suppose, likewise, that he was not sent without mo- 
ney to bear his charges (as we speak), and had some pro- 
vision with him, -for-we read of oil, en 18.) which he 
poured on the top of the pillar. 

Ver. 11. And he lighted upon a certain place, &c.] A 
convenient place (shaded with lovely trees, sce ver. 19.) to 
lodge in; unto which he didnot go by design, but happened 
(as we speak) upon it, when hé did not think of it. 

And he took of the stones of that place.| One stone from 
among many others that were there, as appears from ver. 
18. The same form of speech was observed it 7 
29. xxi. 7°) 

“Ver. 12. And he dreamed.) Wie had the fontewing | repre- 
sentation made to him ‘in a dream. 

Behold, a ladder, &c.] It is judiciously observed hy 
Maimonides, in his preface to his More Nevochim, that 
there arc two sorts of prophetic parables (as: he calls them), 
in one of which every word hath some peculiar significa- 
tion: in the other, the whole parable represents the thing 
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intended, but every word hath not its weight; some serving 
only for elegance. Arhong the first sort he reckons this; 
in which the ladder may be thonght to represent the Divine 
Providence, which governs all things, and particularly now 
directed Jacob in his-journey, every step of which was 
under God's guidance. It being “ set upon the earth” de- 

noted, he thinks, the steadfastness of Providence, which 
nothing is able to shake. And “the top of it reaching to 
heaven,” signifies that it extends itself all the world over; 
to every thing, great or small, high or low; and the several 
steps in the ladder, the motions and actions of Divine Pro- 
vidence. The angels which went up and dawn, signify that 
they are the great ministers of God’s Providence, by whom 
he manages all things here below; and that they are never: 
idle, but always in motion to serve those especially who 
serve God faithfully. Their ascending represents their 
going to receive.the Divine orders and commands; and 
their descending, the execution of his orders. Or (witha 
peculiar respect to Jacob’s present condition) the one sig- 
nified their safe conduct of him in his journey to Padan- 
Aram; and the other, their bringing him safe home again. 

This is infinitely more solid than the conceit.of almost 
all the ancient rabbins, that God represented in this ladder 
the rise and: the fall of the four great monarchies.. For 
where is there any mention in this dream of four angels? 
or, of seventy steps representing the seventy years’ capti- 
vity in Babylon? or, of two-and-fifty steps representing 
the time of the reign of the four kings of Persia and Media,. 
according to their “computation? &c. All this is the pure. 
invention of idle men, who dream oes the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

Ver.18. And behold, the Lord stood tehirbe it.] Finally, 
he saw the Divine Majesty, or Glory, (so the Targum here 
expounds it) as the immoveable mover of all thine: from 
whom all comes as the first cause, and to whom all returns 
as the last end. 

Tam the Lord God, &c.] This i is the first time that we 
read of God’s appearing .to Jacob; and it was only ina 
dream. But it made such a deep impression upon him, 
that he doubted not of the truth of what was now expressly 
promised him ‘by God himself; that he should have the 
blessing of Abrakam, as his fathcr had told him, (ver. 4.) 

Ver. 15. Behold, I am with thee.].Or, will be with thee; 
i.e. My peculiar providence shall be over thee, and take 
care of thy safety, as Maimonides well expounds it, in 
his More Nevoch. par. ili. cap. 18. 

I will not leave thee, &c.] This shews the intent of the 
dream was to comfort Jacob in his solitary and poor.con- 
dition,’ by an assurance that God's watchful providence 
should attend him till he had.accomplished alt his pro-~ 
mises to him. 

Ver. 16. Surely the Lord isin this place.) By his special: 
extraordinary presence; for here he had manifested him- 
self to him, and given him singular assurances of his fa- 
vour, and that the very first night after he went trom home; 
which madc this place more acceptable to him than his 
father’s house. For-now he was become a prophet, as 
Maimonides observes, (More Nevoch. par. ii. cap. 45.) 
where he says, that they-who prophesy in a dream, do not 
call ita dream after prophecy is come to them in a dream, 
but-simply say, it wasa prophecy. ‘Thus the patriarch 
Jacob, after he awakened out of his prophctic dream, 
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(wherein he heard the Lord speak to him, ver. 13, 14. ) he 
doth not call ita dream, but roundly says, Surely the Lord 
is in this place, Kc. 

And I knew ié not. | I did not expect to meet with such a 
Divine appearance and revelation to me. 

Ver. 17. And-he was afraid.| Possessed with a religious, 
awfnl apprehension of God, which madc him say, 

How dreadful is this place!| With what reverence ‘ought 
I here to behave myself! 

This is none other but the house of God. ; The Divine 
Majesty dwells here; this.is not a common n place, but a 
sacred, having a Divine prescnce in it. 

And this is the gate of heaven.] Here God. keeps his 
court, attended by his holy angels, whom he had seen come 
from heaven hither, and go up from hence thither. So Mr. 
Mede explains it, (book ii. p. 436.) The presence of God 


in one place more than another, consists in his train or’ 


retinue. A king is there, where his court is; and so God 
is there specially present, where the angels kecp their sta- 
tion; which is the meaning of the gate of heaven, 1. e. hea- 
ven’s court; for the gate was wont to be the judgment-hall, 
and the place where kings and senators used to sit, attend- 
ed by their guards and ministers. 

Ver. 18. Took the stone and set it up for a pillar.] Upon 
the top of some other stones, which he heaped up together, 
that it might remain as a monument of the Divine mercy to 


him, and.preserve the memory of this heavenly vision; and 


that by this token he might know this place, when God 
brought him back again, and commemorate his goodness 
to him here. 

This stone.was held in great veneration by the Jews in 
future times, and tinitehatod to Jerusalem. After the de- 


struction of which by Titus, they were wont (upon that day . 


when it was taken, which was the only day they were per- 
mitted to come thither), with great lamentation and rending 
their garments, to go and anoint this stone. Such is the 
power of fond superstition. (See Vossius, Ae Idotol. lib. vi. 
cap. 38.) 

Powred oil on the.top of it.) Not in ses of this stone 
(as Bonfrerius himself confesses), much less of any idol to 
which it was dedicated; hut to consecrate it as a monu- 
aent of God’s great mercy to him in the beforementioned 
celestial vision. Oil, it appears by this, was anciently uscd 
in consecrating things, before the law ot Moses ; and not 
only in this family, but in others also, itis probable: from 
whence the pagan custom came of anointing stones, which 
-by Theophrastus are called Acragoi Ai@ot, upon which su- 
perstitious people were wont, when they met with. them in 
the highways, to pour oil, and fall down and wership. A 
great many authors mention them, which are collected: by 
Elnenhorstius in his observations upon Amobhius, p. 37. 
‘They that would be satisfied how wretchedly some.of the 
Romish writers plead for the worship of images from this 
very place, may read Dr. Jackson’s Treatise of the Origi- 
nal of Unbelief, (chap. apt where he excellently ex- 
plains this action of Jacob, n. 5, 6, 7. 

Ver. 19. And he culled the name of that place Bethel.) 
From this word Bethel, came the word BarréXca (as Scaliger, 
in his Animady. upon Euseb. p..198.. and others think) 
among the heathen; .whereby they denoted rudc stones, 
which they worshipped cither as symbols of Divinity, or as 
true Gods, animated by some heavenly. power. Of which 
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worship, see Photius in his Bibliotheca, (cexlii.) but es- 
pecially Bochartus, (lib. ti. Canaan, cap. 1.) where he 
shews the Phoenicians (at least, as the Jews think) first 
worshipped this very stone which Jacob-.anointed; and 
afterward consecrated :others, which they called Betylia, 
and Betyli, in memory of this stone anointed at Bethel ; 

(see p.'785, 786.) Certain it is, this idolatrous practice 
came very early into the world; which made Moses forbid 
the erecting of such pillars, they being, in his time, con- 
verted to a profane use, (Ley. xxvi. 1. Deut. xii. 3. xvi. 22.) 

But the name of that city.] Which was near to the place 
where this pillar was set up. 

Was Luz at the first.) So called, perhaps, from the 
many almond-trees which grew there, (for Luz signifies an 
almond, see Xxx. 37.) among which, it is probable, Jacob 
took up-his lodging, because they were a kind of covering 
tohim. Both this. Sic in the tribe of Benjamin, and the 
other among the Hittites, im the tribe of Ephraim, (Judg. 
i. 26.) Bochart doubts not had their name from this origi- 
nal, (lib. i. Canaan, cap. 35.) 

Ver. 20. Jacob vowed-a vow.] This is the first vow that 
we read of in Scripture ; which all men allow is a part of 
religion, and so was acknowledged by the law of Moses, 
(Deut. xxiii. 21. Psalm 1.42, Psalm Ixv. 2, &c.) 

Perhaps Jacob was the first that in this manner expen? 
his devout affection towards God. _ 

If God witl be with me, Ke, ] Perform his promise to MCy, 


' (ver. 15.) 


Give me bread to eat, &e.] Support and vaniviteie ‘Me, 
which is the explication of. the promise. 

Ver. 21. Then shall the Lord be my God.}. 1 will. most 
righteously worship and serve him: which doth not imply 
that he would not worship him, if he did not bring him 
home in peace; but that, if he did, he would perform some 
special service to him, and worship him with extraordinary. 
devotion; consccrating (as it follows) this place to his 
honour, Dieting him sacrifice, and giving him the tenths of 
all he had, to maintain his.worship.. 

Ver. 22. And this stone, which.I have set for a pillar] 
All pillars were not unlawful, but sucht only as were for 
idolatrous uses; as Maimonides resolves, (lib..de Idov. 

cap. 6..§..8.) And therefore the Jews so expound those 
words beforementioncd, “ Thou shalt not sct thee up any 
statue (or pillar), which the Lord thy God hateth,” (Deut. 
xvi. 22.) concerning pillars set up for worship, not of those 
from memoriai.. 

Shall.be God’s house.} Here will I set. apart'a place for- 
God’s solemn worship and service; build an altar, and. 
offer.sacrifice, &c.. See xxxv. 3.. : 

Give the. tenth unto thee] Aexarny rev reropiopivwy,. 
saith Josephus, the tithe of all his income, for the mainte- 
nance of burnt-sacrifices, and such-like pious uses, and, 
perliaps,. for the relief of the poor. As for the priests, we- 
do not yet read of any tithe. given to. them; though Mr.. 
Selden (in his History of Tithes, p.4, &c. and’ ipeview.. 
p.451.) thinks they’ were paid to: Isaac, who was then 
priest of the family. And so Bishop. Mountague, in his 
book. against him; (p. 199.), who ohserves, that we read: 
anly of Abraham and Jacob paying tithe, not of Isaac;. 
because Isaac: was a more special type of Christ than 
cither.of these. And Abraham and Jacob were types of’ 
those two people who werc to have part in the true Isaac 5 
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for Abraham was father of all the faithful, and Jacob was 
the type of the synagogue; as St. Ambrose handles these 
matters in the lite of Abraham. Yet the same Bishop 
confesses, that many doubt whether Jacob paid the tenth 
of all to Isaac, or immediately to God; because Jacob 
also was a priest himself. (See p. 205, &c.) 

This, I think, we may certainly conclude from this place, 
that Jacob, the grandchild of Abraham, vowing the tenth 
of all, as Abraham had given the tenth of the spoil, he was 
induced to it by the custom which was then among religious 
people. How they came to pitch upon this portion, rather 
than a fifth, sixth, or any other, is not so easily to be re- 
solved. But they seem to speak with much reason, who 
observe, that in this numbcr ten, all nations in a manner 
end their account, (Aristotle in his Problems, lib.3. §. xv.) 
and then begin again with compound numbers; or, as 
others phrase it, this is the end of less numbers, and the 
beginning of greater. So thatit was looked upon as the 
most perfect of all other, and, accordingly, had in great 
regard. But, after all, it seems most likely tome, that they 
had some Divine direction for it, as they had for sacrificing. 
And it may be further noted, that what they gave to their 
kings was the tenth part, as well as what they gave to God. 
And nothing more common among the gentiles than tenths 
paid to their kings, and that very anciently; for it appears 
from 1 Sam. viii. 14, 15. 17. that it was part of the jus 
regium among the eastern people. Aristotle himself men- 
tions it under the name of IlaAade vépoe, an ancient law in 
Babylon: and it was also used in Athens, which was a 
commonwealth, as Dr. Spencer shews, in his learned work, 
de Leg. Hebr. Ritual. (lib. iii. cap. x. §.1.) And Bishop 
Mountague shews they were paid among the Romans, 
p. 248, Ke. | 
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Ver. i. Ap Jacob went on his journey.| Because the 
Wcbrew phrase for went on, is lift up his feet, some will 
have it that he proceeded most cheerfully in his journey, 
after this glorious vision; which we may believe to be true, 
though not significd by this manner of speaking. 

To the people of the east.] To Mesopotamia, which lay 
eastward from Canaan. 

Ver. 2. A great stone upon the well’s mouth.] To keep 
the water clean and cool. 

Ver. 5. Laban the son of Nahor.| Grandson of Nahor, 
who is mentioned rather than Bethuel, because he was the 
head of the family. 

Ver.6. Rachel his daughter.| Wer name in Hebrew sig- 
nifies a sheep. For it was anciently the manner to give 
names, even unto families, from cattle, both great and small. 
So Varro tells us, (lib. ii. de Re Rustica, cap. 1.) 

‘¢ Multa nomina habemus ab utroque pecore, &c. a mi- 
nore Porcius, OvILIUS, CAPRILIUS; a majore, Equi- 
1ius, TAuRuS,”’ &c. (See Bochart. par. i. Ticrozoic. lib. 
ii. cap. 43.) 

Ver. 7. It is yet high day, &c.] A great deal of the after- 
noon yet remains. It was the custom of those castern 
countries, where the sun had great power in summer-time, 
to bring their flocks towards noon into shady places, where 
there was water to refresh them; otherwiso the extreme 
heat would have killed them. There they rested (it appears 
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by many places of Scripture, particularly Cantic. i. 7.) till 
the heat of the day was over, and then, having watered 
them again, they carried them out to feed till sunsct. 

Ver.9. For she kept them.| It was a noble employment 
in those days to keep sheep; whence God himself hath the 
name of the Shepherd of Israel. She had those under her, 
we are to suppose, who took the greatest pains about them ; 
but she was the chicf shepherdess, who inspected them all. 

Ver. 10. Went near, and rolled the stone.| He was 
stronger, or more dexterous at such things, than any body 
there; or, the meaning is, he assisted in this work; and, 
perhaps, was the first that sct to his hand about it. 

Ver. 11. Jacob kissed Rachel.) Waving told her who he 
was, and satisfied her of the truth of it, then (after the custom 
used among near relations at their first mecting) he saluted 
her; and that with more than ordinary affection, for he 
wept for joy to sce her. Laban in like manner kissed 
him. , | 
Ver.12. Her father’s brother.] So all near relations are 
called, (ver. 15.) 

Ver.13. He told Laban all these things.] Which are 
mentioned in the foregoing and this chapter. The reason 
of his coming from home, God's providence over him in his 
journey, and his happy mecting with Rachel. ‘ 

Ver. 14. Surely thou art my bone aud my flesh.] So very 
near of kin to me, that I can deny thee nothing. — 

Ver. 15. Because thou art.) Or, as De Dicu translates 
the word Haci (and gives many instances of it), Art thou 
not my brother? Is it fit then that thou shouldst serve me 
for nothing? 

Ver.17. Leah was tender-eyed.| Some translate it, had 
delicate eyes. So the Chaldec; and then the meaning is, 
All her beauty lay in her eyes. 

Beautiful and well favoured.] Was every way amiable, 
being well shaped, having good features, and.a finc com- 


plexion. 


Ver. 18. I will serve thee seven years for Rachel, &c.|] He 
had not brought money cnough with him to purchase a 
wife (as the manner was in those days), and therefore offers 
his service for seven years, instead of it. 

Ver.19. It is better that I give her thee, &c.] He seems 
to answer cunningly; and yet one cannot but take it for a 
contract, as it appears to have been by ver. 21. 

Ver. 20. They seemed unto him but a few days.) He 
valued Rachel so much, that the price at which he pur- 
chased her seemed inconsiderable. 

Ver. 21. Give me my wife.] So she had been by contract 
ever since it was made, (ver.19.) and he doth not now 
demand that he might have her to wife, but that he might 
enjoy her; being already his wife by that solemn agreement 
made seven years ago. 

Ver. 22. Laban gathered together the men of the place.) 
All such private contracts were completed by the elders or 
rovernors of the place, in the presence of all the people. 
We had an instance of this before in Abraham’s purchase 
of asepulchre for his family; (xxiii. 11.18.) which was a 
sacred and religious thing, as well as the rites of marriage ; 
and therefore both of them pubiici juris, as Cornel, Bertram 
speaks, part of the public care. 

Ver. 23. In the evening.] At bed-time. 

Brought her to him.] The modesty of those times made 
them bring tho bride to her husband’s bed veiled, and with- 
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out lights; so that it was the easier for Laban to deveive 
Jacob by bringing Leah to him; whom he could not hope 
so readily to dispose in marriage as Rachel, because she 
was homely. 

Ver. 24. Gave unto his daughter Zilpah, his maid, &c.] 

A very poor portion; yet all that he gave to Rachel after- 
ward: (ver. 29.) which made them say, that he used them 
as strangers, not as his children; putting them off without 
any portion, (xxxi. 14, 15.) 
_ Ver. 96. It must not be so done in our country, &c. } We 
do not read of any such ancient custom; and, therefore, 
this seems a mere shift, ora jest: or, if it had been true, 
he should have told it Jacob beforehand. é 

Ver. 27. Fulfil her week, &c.] Perfect this marriage with 
Leah, by keeping a seven days’ feast ‘(as the custom was), 
and then thou shalt have Rachel also. For he doth not 
speak of a week of years, but of days, as Mr. Selden-shews 
out of many authors, (lib. v. de Jure N. et G. cap. 5.) where 
he hath this plain commentary upon these words: 

“Marriages are to be celebrated, according ‘to custom, 
by a seven days’ feast: complete this marriage thou hast 
begun with Leah, and then, upon condition of another seven 
years’ service, thou shalt marry Rachel also, ‘and keep her 
wedding-feast seven days.” 

Ver. 30. And served with him yet other seven years.] 
After he had solemnly married Rachel, and bedded her (as 
we speak), for that he did seven days after his marriage 
with Leah was accomplished. So this verse begins, ‘‘ And 
he went in also unto Rachel,” and then ‘began his other 
seven years’ service. There was no positive law, as yet, 
against such marriages as this (with two sisters), which 
were afterwards expressly condemned ; but at present‘in- 
dulged; as the marriage of a man’s own sister was in the 
beginning of the world. Whence that saying of the Jews 
in the Gemara Hierosol. upon the title Sanhedrim, “The 
world was built by indulgence.” And Jacob, it is very 
likely, thought there was an unavoidable necessity for his 
marrying these two sisters. For Rachel was his true wife ; 
Leah being imposed upon him by a cheat. But, having 
known her, he concluded he could not honestly leave her; 
no more than he could Rachel, to whom he was first con- 
tracted. 

Ver. 31. Leak was hatel.| Comparatively, not abso- 
lutcly. For Leah having joined with her father to deecive 
him, he could not love her so well as Rachel; to whom he 
had engaged his first affection. 

Ver. 32. Reuben.| ‘The name of this son, and of all the 
rest that follow, are derived from the Hebrew tongue: 
which shews that Laban’s tumily spake the same language 
with Abraham’s with some little variation, as appears at- 
terward, xxxi. 47. 
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Ver. 1. Ein VIED her sister.) Was so gricved, that it 


made her fret into impatience and rage, for it is a frantic 
speech which follows. 

Give me-children, or I die.] I shall make myself away, 
(as we now speak) or die with gricf. Sce here the great 
danger of too eager and impaticnt desires: the fulfilling of 
which was her death indeed. 
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Ver. 2, Jacob's anger was kindled.] He conceived a just 


Andiguation against her impatience, which he expresses 


with some heat. , 

Am Tin God's stead, &c.] Is it in my power to give 
what God thinks fit to deny? Thus he puts her in mind of 
what the Psalmist said afterwards, “ Children are a gift that 
eometh of the Lord,” as the old translation hath it, ¢xxvii. 3. 

Ver. 3. Behold my maid Bilhah, goin unto her.| She fol- 
lowed the steps of Sarah, Jacoh’s grandmother, (xvi. 1.) in 
adopting the son of her maid-servant; whom she gave to 
Jacob. out of the same principle, that Sarah gave Hagar to 
be Abraham’s wife; a vehement desire to fulfil the promise, 
that their seed should be as the stars of heaven; and espe- 
cially the promise of the Messiah ; which made them so ex- 
tremely troubled at barrenness. 

She shall bear upon my knees.] Bring mea child,.whom 
J may set upon my knees, as my own. For so it follows. 

That I may have children.| Though not by my own body, 
yet by her. For she being Rachel’s servant, the children 
that were born of her, were Rachel’s children, not her own. 

Ver. 4. And she gave him Bilhah her handmaid to wife.} 
Of such kind of wives as this and Zilpah, ver. 9.see xxv. 6. 

Ver. 6. God hath judged me.| Decided the controversy 
between me and my sister; and given sentence on my side, © 

“She called his name Dan.| The mothers sometimes gavo 
names to their children (as Leah had done to her’s,’ men- 
tioned in the foregoing chapter); but with the approbation 
of the father, who sometimes controlled them, (xxxv. 18.) 

Ver. 8. With great wrestlings, &c.] I have struggled ex- 
cceding hard (.e..in incessant, vehement desires, and per- 
haps in prayers to God) to ‘have another child, before my 
sister; and have prevailed. 

Ver. 9. Took Zilpah her maid, and gave her to Jacob to 
wife.| Imitating her sister,,and perhaps out of the samo 
principle; hoping some or other of her children might be 
the tather of the Messiah: and therefore the more:children 
she had,-the more likely some of them might be so happy. 

Ver..11. A-troop cometh.] The Hebrew writers generally 
expound it, “ Good fortune cometh:” as Mr. Selden shews 
in his Syntagm. de Diis Syris, cap.1. And the LXX. 
translate it év royy, in a lucky hour: and other Greek ver- 
sions teréynxa, aS in St. Chrysostom, (Mom. lvi. on this 
book) who expounds it érérvyoy rod oxdrov, I have obtained 
my aim. Others have evréynua, which is the same: whenco 
the Latin anciently. had it, beata fucta, or foelix sum, as in 
St. Austin, Q. xci. in Gen. And this seems to some to be 
nearer to the IIcbrew than any otlier translation ; because, 
what other way soever we expound the word gad, either 
for a troop, or fortune, we must make two-words of bagad, 
as the Masorites do, and take 2 to signify as much as N32, 
according as we translate it, A troop cometh, or Good for- 
tune cometh. But I see no necessity of this; for, taking 
gad for a troop, it may he simply translated, With a treep; 
a troop shall follow this, ¢.e. a great many more children. 
And it must be confessed that Jacob in his blessing 
(xlix. 19.) doth allude to this signification of the-word, 
which I doubt not is the truest. For ged, or gada, never 
denotes fortune any where but in the Targum of Onkelos 
and Jonathan, and among the rabbins who fellow them: 
and therefore this may be looked upon as a latcr not the 
ancient signification of the word. 

Ver. 14, In the days of wheat-harvest.] Which began at 
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Pentecost, w hen the first-fruits of it were offered ; as barley 
harvest began at the passover. 

Mandrakes } In the Hebrew the word is dudaim: which 
hero signifies, the fruit of a tree or plant (whatseever it 
be); and in the book of Cantieles, vii. 18. it signifies the 
flowers ; and these are the only two places where this word 
is found in the Bible. Which Job Ludolplhus gives many 
reasons to prove, cannot signify a mandrake: for the 
flowers of that havea bad smell, and the fruit of ita bad 
taste. And therefore, after great variety of opinions, he 
concludes it to be that which in Syria they call mauz: 
which is an excellent sort of fruit, growing upon a plant, 
in the top of which there are great bunches of it like a 
cucumber. From whence he fancies this fruit was an- 
ciently called dudaim ; from the Hebrew word dud, which 
signifies, propinguus, coguatus, amicus; which signifies 
a neighbour, kinsman, or friend. Such were these dudaim, 
which he calls cognates aut patrueles ab una stirpe pro- 
fectos, (Vide Comment. in lib. i. Histor. Ethiop. cap. xix. 
n. 72.) 

Ver.15. Taken away my husband.| It seems he had 
estranged himself, for some time, from Leah’s bed, out of 
his great love to Rachel, or because he took little delight 
in her. Or Rachel's envy at her having so many children, 
when she herself had none, made‘her contrive ways to 
keep him from Leah. 

Ver. 16. Thou must come in to me, &c.) I cannet think of 
any good reason, either of this contention among Jacob’s 
wives for his company, or their giving him their maids to 
be his wives, or for Moses’s taking such particular notice 
ofall this; but only the earnest desire they had to fulfil the 
promise made to Abraham, That his seed should be as the 
stars of heaven for multitude; and that in one seed of 
his (the Messiah) all the nations of the earth should be 
biessed. It had been bclow the dignity of such-a’ sacred 
history as this is, to relate such things, if there had not 
been something of great consideration in them. And what 
can that be, but chiefly the birth of the blessed Seed? which 
was the object of the hopes of all. pious people in those 
days. For itis evident, both by Rachel and her sister, that 
it was children they desired, and not merely the company 
of their husbands: as it here follows, ver. 17. 

Ver. 17. God hearkened to Leah.| To her earnest prayer, 
or vchement desire: and gave her another son. 

Ver. 18. God hath given me my hire.| I purchased my 
husband’s company, and God hath repaid me, by the gift 
of another son. Unto which she adds a further reflection ; 


as if this was the reward of her kindness to her husband, in: 


bestowing her maid upon him to be his wife. 

Ver. 19. Conceived again.| The birth of this son begat 
a greater kindness between them; and made him less a 
stranger to her bed. 

Ver. 20. God hath endowed me with a good dowry.| By 
restoring her husband to her, and bestowing new fruitful- 
ness upon her: for she had ceased to bear, (xxix. uit.) 

Ver. 21. Dinah.] No reason is given of her name: but 
it seems to have the same with that of Rachel’s first-born 
by Bilhah, (ver. 6.) For, as if she had new got the better 
of Rachel, she calls this child by a name importing judg- 
ment, 

Ver. 22. God remembered Rachel.] He would not have 
Leah insult over her, nor triumph too much; and therefore 
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blessed Rachel with a son out of her own W wornb, for that 
was to remember her. 

Ver. 24. Joseph.] His name seems to have been taken - 
both from ending her reproach, which she mentions before, 
ver. 23. “ The Lord hath ‘taken away (asapk the Hebrew 
word is) my reproach,” and from adding another son to this. 

God shali add to me another son.| This was a great ex- 
pression of her faith ; more than we find in all the former 
births. 

Ver. 25. Send me away.) It is plain, by this, that the 
seven’ years’ service for Rachel was now finished, just 
when Joseph was born: and therefore he desires to be dis- 
missed, having lived with him fourteen years. 

To my own place, and te my country. | t.e. To his father’s s 
house in Canaan: which was his country, because he -was 
born there. 

Ver. 26. For thou knowest what service I have done 
thee.| Ile appeals to himself, whether he had not served 
him with all diligence and fidelity : and therefore deserved 
to be dismissed after such long labours. 

Ver. 27. I have learned by experience.| Or, as the 
ancients understood the word aichashti, I have found by 
divination: and Aben Ezra thinks he learnt it by consult- 
ing with his Teraphim. But there needed ne such advice 
with them; the thing was plain in itself, that he had brought 
prosperity, along with him into his house. 

Ver. 29. Thou knowest how I have served thee.| With 
how mnch care and fidelity, as he had admonished him 
before, (ver. 26.) 

- And how thy cattle was with me.] How they prospered 
under my care. 

Ver. 30. Blessed thee since my coming.] So St. Jerome 
explains the Hebrew phrase, at my foot: ever since I set 
my feot within thy deors; or, since I entered into thy ser- 
vice. Others expound it, whereseever I went, or, by my 
leading thy flock. But Maimonides says, this phrase, de- 
ragli (at my foot) signifies because of me; for my sake. 
And so he explains the like phrase, xxxiii. 14. par.1. More 
Nevoch. cap. 28. 

Ver. 31. Thou shalt not give me any thing, &c.] I will 
take nothing of thee at present; but make this following 
bargain with thee, for the future. 

Ver. 82. Ail the speckled and spotted.] In this place, and 
in xxxi. 10. there are four distinct words used to express 
what should be his. 

The first of them is naked, which we well translate 
speckled. For the word signifies little pozts or pricks, 
which the Greeks call oriypara: as many have Hiss ter 
particularly Bochart in his Hierozoic. par. 1. lib. ii 
cap. 45. 

The next is falu, which signifies, broader and larger 
spots; which we frequently sec in cattle. 

The next is akod, which signifies, spetted with divers co-. 
lours: but most properly spots, or rather circles, or rings 
about the feet or legs (which we translate ring-straked): so 
Symmachus renders it Aevxdrodac, white-footed: and On- 
kelos and Jonathan, having marks on their feet; rather 
lists round their legs or feet ; fer the word denotes, binding 
or twisting about any thing. 

And then the last. word barud signifies, whitish spots like 
hail. For barud, in Hebrew, is hail. 

This shall be. my hire.| He doth not mean, that those 
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cattle which were already speckled and spotted, &c. should 
be given him: for that doth not agree with what went be- 
fore, “ thou shalt not give me any thing” (7. e. I will take 
nothing that is now thine); and besides, it would have been 
no wonder, if those that were spotted already should bring 
forth others like to themselves: Therefore the sense is, 
that he would separate all the spotted sheep and goats; 
and then out of those which were of one colour, he would 
have all that should prove hereafter at all marked with 
any of the forementioned variety. Now this was a thing 
so unlikely to happen, that Laban, in the next verse, em- 
braces the motion very greedily: thinking that white or 
black cattle would bring forth none but such as were like 
themselves. 

Ver. 33. So shall my righteousness, &c.] This separation 
being made, it would appear, that if he had any‘spotted, 
they were not taken from Laban’s flock; but given to him 
by God out of them, as a reward of his honest diligence. 

Ver. 34. I would it might be according to thy word.] He 
thought this so good a bargain, that he was afraid Jacob 
would not stand to it. 

) Ver. 35. Into the hands of his sons.| t. e. Of Laban’s 
sons, who were now grown up: though, perhaps, when 
Jacob first came to him, they were’ so little as not to’ be 
able to look after the flocks; which his daughter therefore 
fed : (xxix. 9.) as for Jacob’s sons, the eldest of thein was 
scarce seven years old; and therefore could not be fit for 
such employment. Laban therefore went and separated 
the spotted cattle from the rest; and then, lest Jacob 
should get any of them to mix with those of one colour, he 
committed them to his ownsons, to be fed apart by them- 
selves. And, as it follows in the next verse, made a dis- 
tance of three days’ journey between the one and the other; 
that none might be in danger to stray to the flock which 
was fed by Jacob: unto whose care were committed all 
that had no spots at all. 

Ver. 36. Set three days’ journey, &c.] That they might 
be sure not to come near, so much as to see one another. 

Ver. 37. Of the hazel.) The Hebrew word luz signifies 
an almond, as Bochart proves at large, out of a great many 
authors. And therefore St. Jerome here rightly translates 
it, virgas amygdalinas. And the Hebrew interpreters, 
who will have it signify a hazel-tree, confess that herein 
they depart from the opinion of those that went before 
them. So Aben Ezra and Kimchi, who both acknowledge 
that the ancient doctors expound it, almond-rods. 

And pilled white strakes in them.| He had three artifices 
to compass his end. The first was this: to peel off the 
bark from the rods, at certain distances, till the white ap- 
peared between the bark, which was of a different colour. 
And these rods, thus discoloured, he laid in the channels 
of water, at that time when the cattle were wont to couple 
(as it follows in the next verse), that their fancies might be 
painted with such divers colours as they saw in’ the rods. 
(See ver. 40, 41.) 

Ver. 39. And the flocks conceived before the rods, and 
brought forth, &c.| The Greek fathers ascribe this to the 
miraculous operation of God, as Bochart observes in his 
Hierozoic. (par. i. lib. ii. cap. 49.) But the Latin fathers, 
particularly St. Jerome, look upon it as done by the natu- 
ral operation of the imagination. For which he alleges 
the like thing done in Spain among horses and mares: and 
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brings Quinctilian and Hippocrates to justify the like con- 
ceptions in women. Which he backs with a great number 
of authorities, out of Galen and other writers; who have 
observed indelible marks to have been impressed upon 
children, by the objects that were presented to their mo- 
ther’s imagination at the time of her conception. | 

And St. Austin says, the Ecyptians, by the like devie’s 
with this of Jacob’s, had still a new apis, or pied-bull, to 
succeed that which died: to whom they gave Divine ho-. 
nour. But whatsoever power there might be in natural 
imagination to produce such effects, it must be acknow- 
ledged that God gave an extraordinary blessing to this 
contrivance: as appears by the vision which Jacob says 
he liad, wherein God (who had directed him to this inven- 
tion) promised to. give it success, (xxxi.10—12.) For 
beasts have very rarely such a strong and vehement ima- 
gination as produces such effects; unless it be moved by 
some unusual passion. And therefore we must confess 
that God excited and stirred up their imagination; which .- 
otherways would not have wrought in that manner; at 
least, not in all the cattle. For, let any shepherd now try 
this device, and he will not find it do what it did then by 
a Divine operation. (Vide G. Spins lib. iii. de Idolol. 
cap. 22.) 

Ver. 40. And Jacob did sepurate the lambs, &c.] One 
Species is put for all: and the meaning is, that those young 
cattle (whether lambs or kids of the goats, &e.) which 
were thus brought forth spotted, he did not suffer to re- 
main with the flock of Laban; lest he should say that he 
did him wrong by letting them mix together, and so bring 
forth spotted cattle, (and perhaps he might also think that 
they, looking upon Laban’s one-coloured cattle, might bring 
forth young ones like to them.) But, instead of this way 
of intrenching himself, he had a second artifice; which was 
to put the spotted cattle (produced by the fords device) 


‘foremost; so that Laban’s flock should always look upon 


them, anda thereby be the more apt to conceive the i“? 
And then it follows, in the end of this verse, 

He put his own flocks by themselves, and put them not to 
Laban’s cattle.] Which looks like a repetition of what was 
said in the beginning of the verse: but the meaning is, 
that those which brought forth spotted, by this second ar- 
tifice, he also put by themselves; and suffered them not to 
be mingled with Laban’s cattle: as before he had sepa- 
rated those that were brought forth spotted, by looking 
upon the rods. 

Ver. 41. And it came to pass, when the stronger cattle 
did conceive, that Jacob, &c.] This was his third artifice: 
which is thus expounded by the Chaldee and a great num- 
ber. of other authors, (which may be seen in Bochart, 
par. i. Hierozoic. lib.ii. cap. 46.) that he laid therods before 
the cattle only in the spring-time, when the sun was ascend- 
ing, and the cattle lusty and vigorous: but let them alone 
when the cattle came together in September, or the declen- 
sion of the year (for they bred twice a year in those coun- 
tries), at which time they were become moro fecble. If he 
had always laid the rods beforo the cattle, there might have 
been none but spotted, and so Laban have been quite im- 
poverished. Therefore he chose fo do it only in their first 
and prime copulation, which was in the spring-time ; and 
omitted it in the later, which was in the autumn. Our fa- 
mous Mr. Mede follows this interpretation, (Discourse xly. 
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p. 809.) But there is ne certainty in it? for Pliny and Co- 
lumella prefer those begot in autumn, to those hegot in the 
spring. And therefore our translation is most proper, 
which represents Jacob as using this artifice, of laying the 
rods before them, only when the stronger cattle came toge- 
ther, and not when the weaker. And so the LXX. under- 
stood the words, without respect to the former or later 
breed: and so the Hebrew words import, as Bochartus 
shews in the place beforenamed, (p. 514.) 

Ver. 43. And the man increased exceedingly, &c.] Seme 
have made it a question, whether he got all these riches 
honestly; because Laban did not think of his using any 
art, but only of bare casual productions. But, as what 
was not directly against the contract, may be thought to 
be allowed by it; so it is certain that Jacob might law- 
fully take what God bestowed upon him: who seems to 
have directed him by an angel to use this artifice; or, at 
least, testified his approbation of it: intending to transfer 
unto Jacob the wealth of Laban, as he gave the riches of 
the Egyptians to the Israelites. For the world is his, and 
the fulness thereof: and he may dispose of every thing in 
it as he pleases. 

Maid-servants, &c.] To look after his cattle ; and — 
his camels and asses, which he also purchased. 
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Ver. 1. H E heard the words of Laban’s sons.] Who ut- 
tered such discontented or threatening speeches, as made 
him fear they would fall upon him and do him mischief. 
This was the first cause of his resolved flight. 

Hath taken away all that was our father’s.| They speak 
of him as if he had been a thief: which madc him suspect 
they would use him accordingly. 

All this glory.| All these riches, (ver. 16.) 

Ver. 2. And Jacob beheld the countenance of -Laban, &c.] 
This was the second cause of his resolution to be gone; 
that he saw by Laban’s looks things were not likely to go 
well with him, if he stayed any longer. 

Ver. 3. And the Lord said unto Jacob, &c.| This was the 
third cause, the Divine Majesty appeared to him, and bade 
him be gone. And as he had his warrant, so he scals it 
with his promise to protect him in his return to his own 
country. 

Ver. 4. Jacob sent and called Rachel and Leah.| Rachel 
is first mentioned as his chief wife; for so she was in his 
dcsignment; and so the posterity of Leah afterward ac- 
knowledged, naming her first in the blessing of Ruth, iv. 11. 

To the field unto his flock.] That he might discourse 
with them privately: fearing also, it is likely, that he might 
be seized by Laban and his sons, if he went to the house. 

Ver.5. The God of my fathers hath been with me.] 
Hath appeared to me, (ver. 3.) and bid me not fear your 
father. 

Ver. 6. With all my power.] I have omitted nothing that 
I could do to promote his interest. 

Ver. 7. Hath deceived me.) Dealt unjustly with me, in 
not. standing to his agreement. 

Changed my wages ten times.] i. e. Very often; as many 
interpret it from the like expression in other places, parti- 
cularly Levit. xxvi. 26. where ten women are put for a 
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great number of women. But others think that he really 
changed his wages just ten timeg. For he served him six 
years, after he made the agrcement with him, mentioned 
in the foregoing chapter, ver. 31, &c. And the first year 
he stood to his bargain: but secing him thrive exceedingly, 
he altered the form of their covenants, at the end of that 
year. And in like manner, every half year, when the cwes 
brought forth young ones (which they did twice a-year) 
and he saw them spotted, he breke his contract, and made 
a new one, less advantageous to Jacob: sometimes re- 
straining it to one sort of cattle, sometimes to another; 
and not letting him have the whole benefit of his contract. 
Which is not at all improbable: for Jacob mentions his ill 
dealing with him in the very same words, (ver. 43.) And 
in the next verse to this he relates how Laban would some- 
times let him have only the speckled ; at another time, none 
but the ring-straked ; and so we may suppose of the rest. 
See this explained by St. Jerome in Quest. Hebr. and by 
St. Austin, Q. xcv. in Gen. 

But God suffered him not to hurt me.] To defraud me of 
my wages, by these changes which he made in them. 

Ver. 9. Thus hath God taken away, &c.] He prudently 
conceals his own artifice, and only relates what hand God 
had in the business (which indeed was the chief, for with- 
out his blessing it could not have prospered), fer fear 
perhaps that they should any way divulge it, and bring 
him into danger with Laban. For every body cannot keep 
a secret (the Hebrews make too severe and foolish reflec- 
tions on women upon this occasion); and his whole estate 
depending on this, he thought it best to kecp it to - himself 
for the present. 

Ver. 10, .It came to pass, at the time the catile conceived, 
&c.] To confirm them in the opinion, that the hand of God 
had transferred all the riches of their father unto him, he 
relates what was represented te him in a dream. 

The rams that leaped, &c.] He beheld them such as he 
had agreed to have for his hire; and therefore likcly to 
produce others spotted, and straked, like themselves. Ac- 
cording to the common observation of the poet: 


‘¢ Sic catulos canibus similes, sic matribus hzdos.” 


For in the Hebrew, the words ring-straked and speckled, 
may be referred to the ewes as well as to the rams. And 
it is probable he had this vision before he made his agree- 
ment with Laban; whcreby he was directed to the artifice 
of which he made use: or else God represented to him 
afterward that he approved it, and would makc it sue- 
cessful. 

Grisled.| This word (barud ) is not used before: but I 
took notice of it in the foregoing chapter, (ver. 32.) that it 
significs as much as great white or grey spots, like to hail- 
stones. Itis just the quite contrary te nakod, speckled or 
sprinkled with little black spots, which were upon the 
sheep that were white: as they were wiitish or grisled 
spots upon those that were black. 

Ver. 11. And the angel of God spake unto me, &c.| In the 
name of God, as his ambassador: God being supposed to 
be present, where his angels, who are his retinue, are said 
to appear; as I have often noted. (Sce xxviii. 17.) 

Ver. 12. Lift up now thine eyes.) Te said (ver. 10.) that 
he did lift up his eyes: therefore the meaning here is, Ob- 
serve now, and mark what thou scest. 
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LT have seen all that Laban doth unto thee, &c.|] Taken 
such notice of it that I will do thee right. 

Ver. 14. Tam the God of Bethel.| It is plain by this, 
that though the angel only appeared, (ver. 11.) yet God 
himself was present and remembered him, how he had ap- 
peared unto him in Bethel, (xxviii. 11, 12, &c.) and how 
<< Jacob had anointed the pillar, and vowed a vow unto 
him.” So Maimonides expounds it; for Jacob, no doubt, 
saith he, made the vow to God, a not to the angel: and 
therefore the angel (as he understands it) speaks here in 
the name of God and not of himself, (More Nevoch. par. i. 
cap. 27.) See chap. xxii. 11.:15. But 1 see no reason 
why we should not suppose the Divine Majesty himself to 
have appeared also, as he did at Bethel: when Jacob saw 
the angels ascending and descending upon the laddcr, and 
the Lord himself standing at the top, and speaking to him, 
as he doth here. For upon a serious consideration of all 
the circumstances, this vision, here mentioned, seems to 
me to be distinct from what was represented by an angel 
in a dream, (ver. 11.) For he had that, it is evident, at 
the beginning of his last six years’ service; this, at the 
conclusion of them: but-he puts them both together, be- 
cause they belong to the same matter. 

And God now remembers his vow, to shew him that he 
was well pleased with it; and to excite him to perform it, 
when he had brought him (as he assures him. he would) to 
that place again. 

Ver. 14. Rachel and Leah answered, &c.| They imme- 
‘diately consented to go along with him; and not so much 
as to acquaint their father with it: for they knew he would 
give them nothing. 

Is there any portion, &c.] We shall get nothing by stay- 
ing with him: the reason of which follows. 

Ver. 15. Are we not counted as strangers? &c.] He 
hath not dealt with us as if we were his children: but as 
if we were of some other family; whom he had bought, 
and sold again. 

Sold us. | Not so much giving us in marriage, as selling 
us for the price of Jacob’s labour. 

Quite devoured our money.| Kept to himsclf all the 
money he got by thy servicc; and given us not a far- 
thing of it. 

Ver. 16. For all the riches, ‘&c.] God hath but given 
us that which was our own: and therefore thou mayest 
lawfully keep it, and go away with it. 

Ver. 17. Jacob rose up.| Prepared himsclf for the 
journcy. 

And set his sons.| As was but needful: Reuben, his 


eldest, being scarce fourteen years old; and Joseph, his. 


youngest, scarce six. 

Upon camels.| They used to ride upon camels in the 
east country; especially when thcy made leng journeys. 
(Sec xxiv. 10.) 

Ver. 18. He carried away ail his cattle] But nothing 
of Laban’s, as Joscphus, without any reason, fancies. 

Ver. 19. Laban went to shear his sheep.| Which gave 
Jacob the better opportunity to cscapo, whilst he was busy 
about that; and feasting, perhaps, his shearers. 

And Rachel had stolen.) In all likelihood his wives re- 
turned to the house, to fetch what they had left there, when 
Jacob sent to speak with them in the ficld, (ver. 4.) and 
then Rachel took away these images. 
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The images that her father had.] These images in the 
Hebrew are called teraphim: of which we read very 
Mercer and Si- 
meon de Muis. sale it for an exotic word; but others de- 
rive it from the Hebrew word rapha, which signifies, to 
eure or heal; as if these were looked upen as salvatores, 
saviours and delivcrers, or preservers from mischief. 

There are other derivations, of which there is no cer- 
tainty: but most agrce they were a kind of penates, as 
the Romans called them, household gods: in which style 
Laban speaks of them, when he says, (ver. 30.) “ Where- 
fore hast thou stolen my gods?” But itis a great question 
among the Hebrew doctors, whether, in these ancient 
times, they worshipped them as gods, or only used them 
as instruments of divination ; as Mr. Selden observes, (de 
Diis Syris Syntagm. i. cap. 2.) where he shews, that seve- 
ral of the Hebrew doctors take them to. have been figures 
in human shape, (1 Sam. xix. 13.) made by astrologers to 
be. capable (as they fancied) of the heavenly influencés. 
And for this reason, they think, Rachel stole them—that 
Laban might not inquire by them, which way Jacob and 
his family were gone. Hottinger also hath many ingenious 
arguments to prove, that they were the same with the Ara- 
bian talismans in aftertimes: which were images made 
under.such or such constellations, to receive the heavenly 
influences; cither to be a phylactery, or an oracle. (See 
lib.i. Histor. Orient. cap. 8.) 

But the conjecture of Lud. de Dieu upon this place 
scems to me far more probable, that they were the repre- 
sentations of some angelical powers (teraphim and sera- 
phim being the very same, by the change only of a letter), 
who, they imagined, declared the mind of God by them. 
For, in those countries where the Schechinah, or presence 
of the Divine Majesty, did not appear, as it did in Abra- 
ham’s family, they had at least some tradition of it, and of 
the angels that were its attendants: the resemblance of 
which they made, in hope they might by that means have 
a communication with them, and gain: intelligence from 
heaven. Of which evil spirits made their advantage; 
and abused mankind by the lying answers they gave to 
their inquiries. For there is no reason to think: that God 
allowed, much less appointed, the making of these tera- 
phim: which Gaffarel adventures to say, were piously 
used before the law of Moses, and God manifested his 
mind and will by them. This had been to lead men into 
idolatry, by. image-worship: ‘unto which they were too 
prone of themselves. 

Expositors differ very much about Rachel's intention in 
stealing them. Some fancy, she still retained a tang of 
superstition: but I take it to be more likely, that Jacob, 
who loved her extremely, and was no less beloved by her, 
had brought her off from the false notions and bad cus- 
toms of her country. And then, she did not carry them 
away, for fear Laban should inquire by them, which way 
they were gone (for she knew they were but vain idols, 
which could give no direction): but rather designed to con- 
vince her father of his superstition; by letting him see, 
that his gods (as he called them) could not preserve them- 
selves, much Jess do any service to him. Or, perhaps, 
she intended to give herself some portion of his goods, 
which she thought justly belonged to her: and so took 
these teraphim, which were of some value (though small 
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images) beeause they aro generally supposed to have been 
made of silver. 

Ver. 20. Jacob stole away wnawares.] Without the know- 
ledge of Laban. For the word heart (as itis in the Hebrew) 
is here put for the understanding and will. 

Laban the Syrian.| There being no necessity of men- 
tioning his country (which was well known from the pre- 
ceding story), somo think he is here called the Syrian, to 
denote that, as cunning as he was, Jaco) was too hard for 
him. For the Syrians, in ancient authors, are observed to 
have been a very crafty, subtle people. But there is no 
certainty of this; there being a frequent redundance very 
obvious in this language. (See ver. 25.) 

Ver. 21. So he fled, &c.] Packed up his haggage (as we 
now speak) and made all ready for a speedy flight: and 
(as it follows) rose up, and made all the haste he could to 
get over the river. 

And passed over the river.] i.e. Euphrates, frequently 
called in Scripture, the river, in regard of its eminence. 

Mount Gilead.] So called afterward from what Jacob and 
Laban did there, (ver. 48.) It joined to Mount Libanus. 

Ver. 22. On the third day.) There was such a distance 
between Jacob’s flock and his, (xxxii. 36.) that he could 
not hear sooner: especially when he was taken up with 
other business, (ver. 19.) and did not make inquiry. 

Ver. 23. Took his brethren.] Some of his near kindred. 

They overtook him.] The Hebrew word imports, they 
came close up to him. 

Ver. 24. And God came to Laban the Syrian in a dream, 
&c.] See concerning this expression, xx. 3. | 

Speak not to Jacob either good or bad.| About his return 
to thee. Unto which God charges him he should neither 
allure him by promises, nor affright him by threats. 

Ver. 25. Then Laban overtook Jacob.| This is a different 
word from that in ver. 23. signifying he came near, or ap- 
proached just to him: so that they might aris one with 
another. 

Now Jacob had pitched his tent, &c.] For Jacob and 
Laban had both pitched their tents in the same Mount; not 
far from one another. This Josephus thinks they had done 
in the evening; when Laban came up so close to him, that 
if the night had not parted them, they might then have dis- 
coursed together: which they did next moming, when they 
came nearer one to another; after God had warned Laban 
not to stop his journey. 

Here Gilead is redundant, as the word Syrian was before 
in ver. 20. 24. 

Ver. 26. As captives taken with the sword.] As prizes 
in war, which are wont to be carried off with force and 
violence. 

Ver. 28. Thou hast now done foolishly in so doing.] He 
seems to pretend, that he-would have been very kind to 
him, if they had parted with mutual consent: and would 
have him think he had lost, by stealing away, not only the 
music and merriment, (beforementioned, ver. 27.) but 
such gifts as he would have bestowed upon him. 

Ver. 29. The God of your father spake unto me, &c.] 
There is no ground to think that the Schechinah, or Divine 
Majesty, appeared te him; for we do not read either here 
or ycr. 24. of his secing any thing, but hearing one speak 
to him, and that ina dream: who told him, I suppose, that 
he was the God of Isaac, and of Abrabam. Or, if he saw 
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a glorious appearance, it was in his sleep only; not when 
he was awake. , 

Ver. 30. Stolen my gods.| See ver. 19. 

Ver. 31. Because I was afraid.| This is'an answer to 
the first part of Laban’s expostulation, (ver. 26, 27, &c.) 

Ver. 32. With whomsoever thou findest, &c.| This is an 
answer to the last part of it. From which some gather, that 
theft was punished with death in those days. Sacrilege 
perhaps was. 

Ver. 33. Laban went into Jacob’s tent, &e.] This shews 
that men and women had every one of them their distinct 
tents, apart by themselves; as was noted before, xxiv. ult. 

Ver. 34. Camel’s furniture.] The saddle upon which they 
rode, or laid their carriage. 

Searched ali the tent.| Except that place where she sat. 

Ver. 35. Let zt not displease, &c.] She begs his pardon 
that she did not stand up to do him reverence, as became 
a child to her father: and excuses it, by an infirmity which 
was upon her. 

And he searched.] He looked all about the pince’ where 
she sat. 

Ver. 36. Jacob answered and said, &ce.| He procceded 
farther in his answer; and expostulates with Laban, as he 
had done with him: setting forth the causelessness of his 
pursuit, the injustice of charging him with theft, and all his 
unkind usage of him, from the time he came to him, till his 
departure ; “notwithstanding his faithful services, which he 
represents most admirably. 

Ver. 38. The ewes and she-goats have not cast their young.] 
I looked so carefully after them, and such was the blessing 
of God upon my care, none of them miscarried. A most 
Who would not have 
valued such a servant, for whose sake God bestowed such 
an unwonted fecundity upon Laban’s flock ? 

The rams of thy flock have I not eaten.} Under rams are 
comprehended the lambs also: for if he had eaten any of 
them, it had been no great commendation to abstain from 
the rams. But he contented himself with pulse, or such- 
like mean diet, to promote his master’s profit. 

Ver. 39. That which was torn of beasts, &e.} And that 
also which was stolen by theft, was not brought to Laban’s 
account; but Jacob made them good.” Which was not only 
an unjust exaction, but an inhuman: for the most careful 
shepherd in the world could net have his eye every where 
to prevent such things, especially in the dark; as it follows. 

Whether stolen by day or by night.} A most barbarous 
usage of a nephew, and a son-in-law, to make him pay for 
that which wild beasts devoured, or thieves stole, against 
his will; when nobedy could see their approach in the 
night. Some question where Jacob got money to pay for 
them. Butit is to be considered, that he did not come quite 
unprovided from his father’s house; with which also, we 
may reasonably think, he still held some correspondence. 

Ver. 40. Thus was I; in the day the drought, &c.] While 
I served thee, the heat consumed me in the daytime, and 


‘the frost nipped me by night. For in those countries shep- 


herds were wont to watch their flocks; especially about 
the time that ewes were likely to yean: as we read Luke 
ii. 8. (See Bochart in his Hierozoic. par. i. lib. ii. cap. 44.) 

My sleep departed froin mine eyes.| Many times he took 
no rest; being awakened by wild beasts, or by thieyes, or 
kept awake by his great soli¢itude for his flock. 
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Ver. 41. Thus have I been twenty years in thy house.) 
This hath been my manner of life, for no less than twenty 
years, that I have been a servant in thy family. 

Ver. 42. The fear of Isaac.] The God whom Isaac feared; 
that is, worshipped: as the Chaldee interprets it. 

Thou hadst sent me away now empty.| Without goods, 
wives, or children: for he seems to have been so barba- 
rous, that if he had been. left to himself, he would have 
made them all his slaves. 

God hath seen my affiiction. | rat ill thou hast.treated 
me; and taken care to relieve me. For so the word seen 
signifies in many places; particularly xvi. 18. - 

Ver. 43. These cattle are my cattle, &c.] Because they 
belonged to his daughters, and their children, therefore he 
calls them his. That is, now he is in a good mood, and 
pretends the same care of every thing that Jacob had, as 
if it were his own. So it follows. 

And what can I do this day unto these my daughters? 
&c.] How can I do them any harm, when they are so very 
dear to me? 

Ver. 44. Let us make a covenant, &c.] Enter into a strict 
league, by some monument or other; that shall remain as 
a testimony of our friendship. 

Ver. 45. Set it up for a pillar.] Fora monument of what 
Laban desired. 

Ver. 46. Jacob said to his brethren, Gather stones, &c.| 
He prays every one, whom Laban had brought with him, 
to bring a stone; and they did so, and laid them together 
on a heap; which was flat at the top like a table: so that 
they did cat upon it the next morning, (ver. 54.) 

Ver. 47. Laban called it Jegar-Sahadutha, &c.] One of 
them gave it a Syriac name, signifying the heap of testi- 
mony ; the other a Hebrew, signifying the heap of witness. 
For gal is a heap in Hebrew, and ed, a witness. These 
two languages were different: but not so much that they 
did not understand one another, as appears by the whole 
story. 

Ver. 48. This heap is a witness between me and thee this 
day.| It shall remain as a monument, that we agree not to 
transgress these bounds; as it is explained, ver. 52. 


Ver. 49. Mizpah.] A watch-tower. This shews that-Laban- 


understood Iebrew as well as Syriac: or, rather, that these 
were two dialects: which differed in pronunciation, and in 
many words, (as those mentioned ver. 47.) but in most had 
the same common to them both. 

Lhe Lord watch between me and thee.| Observe how we 
behave ourselves, when we cannot see one another. Here 
he uses the name of Jehovah; which shews he was ac- 
quainted with the religion of Jacob, as well as his Jan- 
guage; and worshipped, it is likely, the Lord of heaven 
and. of earth; though not without some tho? cake mix- 
tures. 

Ver. 50. If thou shalt afflict my daughters, &c.] It seems 
to be a short form of speech, importing, God who observes 
all things will punish thee for it. 

If thon take other wives besides my daughters.] Which 
might have been worse for them and their posterity; and 
therefore he lays this restraint upon him. 

No man is with us, &c.] Though here be no man besides 
ourselves, to he witness of this agreement; yet consider 
that God (which is infinitely more) knows it, and will 
punish him that transgresses it. 
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‘In these two last verses, he discourses very religiously ; 
which revived also his natural affection to his children. 

Ver. 52. This heap be witness, and this pillar be witness, 

&c.] It seems that Laban and his company set up a heap, 


‘made of the stones which every one brought; and Jacob 


set up one single large stone (ver. 45.) in the form of a 
pillar. And it is likely his pillar looked towards the. land 
of Canaan; and their heap towards Haran. 

That I will not pass over this heap, &c.] As stones were 
set in the confines of fields to be boundaries, and land- 
marks (as we call them) to distinguish men’s possessions, — 
and limit them from encroaching one upon another; so 
were this heap and this pillar intended to be in the nature 
of such boundaries; beyond which neither of them should 
pass armed, to offend the other. 

Ver. 53. The God of Abraham, and the God of Nahor. | 
These two were brethren, (for he doth not mean, sure, their 
grandfather, the father of Terah, xi. 24.) and before Abra- 
ham was called out of Ur, they both worshipped other 
gods, (Josh. xxiy. 2.) But then Abraham renounced those 
gods; and worshipped only the Creator of heaven and 
earth; as Nahor, I have formerly conjectured, also did; 
when he followed him to Haran. Therefore, I think, we 
need not make a question by which of Abraham’s gods 
Laban now swears: for I take him to have been bred up 
in the true religion, which made Abraham desire his son 
should have a wife out of this family; for which reason 
Isaac also sent Jacob hither. 

The God of their father.] As much as to say, by the God 
of our ancestors: who, after God’s appearing to Abraham 
and calling him out of his own country, became the worship- 
pers of the Lord of heaven and earth alone. (See xi. 31.) 

Jacob sware by the fear of his father Isaac.] By Wim 
whom Isaac worshipped, (ver. 42.) He mentions the fear 
of Isaac rather than the God of Abraham, to declare more 
plainly and undoubtedly by what God he sware. For 
Abraham had been an idolater; but Isaac never was. 

‘Ver. 54. Jacob offered sacrifice.| Peace-oflerings (as they 
were afterward called), part of which were eaten by him 
that offered them, and by his friends. This further shews 
they were of the same religion, by their partaking of the 
same sacrifice: which J acob no doubt offered to the true 
God. | 

Called his brethren to eat bread. ] Invited them to feast 
with him upon that sacrifice: whereby they confirmed the 
covenant lately made between them. 

Ver. 50. Laban blessed them.| Prayed God to preserve 
and prosper them. 

Returned to his place.| viz. Haran. 
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Ver. 1. Tur angels of God met him.] To encourage and 
comfort him, with the assurance that God was with him. 
This is a remarkable passage, shewing the singular care 
God had of him: who, as he appeared to him when he 
went from Canaan, so now appeared to him again in his 
return thither; that he might depend upon the promise he 
then made him, (xxviii. 13—15.) 

Ver. 2. This is God’s host.] Which attend upon the 
Schechinah, or Divine Majesty, to execute his commands. 
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Mahanaim.] 7. e. Two hosts, or camps, as it is in the 
margin. Either, because there were several squadrons (as 
we speak) of the angels, drawn up like an army, ready for 
his defence: or, because, besides his own family, which 
was pitched here in order like a camp, there was that of 
the angels also. The former seems most probable, because 
this name relates to God’s host, mentioned before; which 
consisted of several troops of angels. 

Ver. 3. And Jacob sent messengers before him, &c.] As 
he was about to pass over Jordan, (ver. 10.) he sent some 
to wait upon his brother. 

Unto the land of Seir.) Which Esau, it seems, had con- 
quered in Jacob’s absence, according to the blessing of his 
father, (xxvii. 40.) ‘‘ By thy sword shalt thou live.” This 
Jacob thought fit to congratulate to him; and at the same 
time to try how he stood affected towards himself. 

The country of Edom.| So it was called in Moses’s time. 

Ver. 4. Thus shall ye speak to my lord Esau.| He calls 
him his lord, that he might mollify his anger, if any re- 
mained, by humble language. Which sounded as if he had 
no thoughts of the birthright he had purchased of him. 
This also was the style wherein others addressed them- 
selves to Esau, after he had won the principality of Seir. 

Thy servant Jacob.| These are submissive words also; 
importing his inferiority. 

I have sojourned with Laban, &c.| This hath the same 
design with the foregoing words; to insinuate that he was 
much inferior to Esau; having been a servant a long time 
to Laban. 

Ver. 5. And I have oxen, &c.] Yet he adds this, that he 
was plentifully provided for, lest Esau should think he 
came a begging, and might prove a burden to him; so the 
Hebrews understand it. And Maimonides observes, that 
he mentions only oxen, asses, and flocks (2. e. of sheep 
and goats), because these were the common possessions of 
all men, and in al] countries, that had any thing. But 
horses and camels were not ordinary goods, but the pos- 
sessions of a few great persons, and in some countries 
only: (More Nevochim, par. iii. cap. 39.) Jacob indeed 
had camels, (ver. 7.15. and xxxi. 17.) but, it is likely, they 
were not many, and he had no great breed of them. 

Men-servants and maid-servants.| These were a part of 
their possessions, as oxen and sheep were; which they 
bought and sold; and were no where more plentiful than 
in Syria (from whence Jacob came), if it were then such a 
country as it was in aftertimes, when the Roman writers 
say, they were “ servituti nati,” born to slavery. 

That I may find grace in thy sight.) He courts his friend- 
ship, and desires he would favour him, and not hinder him 
in his passage to their old father. 

Ver. 6. We came to thy brother Esau, and also he cometh 
to meet thee.] They reported, no doubt, what he replied to 
Jacob’s message; and this coming to meet him signifies, 
that he gave them a civil reception: and pretended, at 
least, to. be glad to hear of his brother's return; and there- 
fore prepared to come and welcome him into his own 
country. 

Four hundred men with him.] Nobly attended; partly to 
shew his greatness, and partly to do honour to J acob by a 
public salutation. 

Ver. 7. Then Jacob was greatly afraid, &c.} Being con- 
scious to himself what cause Esau had not to love him. 
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He interpreted his coming to meet him,. with such a num- 
ber, otherwise than it was répresented. The vision of 
angels, indeed, who met him, (ver. 1.) might have fortified 
him against all fear of Esau’s meeting him: but the first 
motions of such passions cannot always be prevented. 

He divided the people that were with him, &c.] Put his 
family and all belonging to him in as good a posture as he 
was able. 

Ver. 9. O God of my hetibe Abraham, &c.] As he had 
prudently disposed all things for the preservation of his 
family, at least of some of them; so he addresses himself 
to God (of whose goodness both Abraham and Isaac had 
very long experience), without whose favour he knew the 
angels themselves could do nothing for him: for they are 
his host, (ver. 2.) and act only by his command. 

Return unto thy country.) He represents to God that he 
was in the way of obedience to his orders: and then re- 
members him of his gracious promise, ‘‘ I will deal well 
with thee.” - 

Ver. 10. Iam not worthy, &c.}] Next, he acknowledges 
what God had done for him already; and how unworthy 
he was of the smallest part of it. 

With my staff.) As a poor traveller, having no more 
than I could carry about me. Travellers used staffs then, 
as they do now, for their ease, and for their defence. —- 

Ver. 11. The mother with the children.] i. e. ‘My whole 
family: which could not consist with age proinise, men- 
tioned in the next verse. 

_ Ver. 12. As the sand of the ed The words of God’s 
promise are as the dust of the earth, (xxviii. 14.) But that 
signified the same with what God had said to Abraham, 
(xxii. 17.) which this promise authorised him to apply to 
himself, as the seed whom he intended to bless. 

Ver. 13. He lodged there.] i. e. In Mahanaim, or there- 
abouts: where he hoped God would command the angels, 

which he had seen, to protect him. 

And he took of that which came to his hand, &c.| Accord- 
ing to this translation, he took what he first lighted upon, 
without any choice; being still in a passion of fear. But 
the Hebrew phrase 3, that which was in his hand, signi- 
fics what was in his power to present him withal, viz. such 
cattle as are after mentioned; though he had no jewels or 
precious raiment. And it appears that he chose them with 
great consideration, in exact proportions: for having com- 
mended himself, upon such good grounds, to the protection 
of the Almighty, his fear vanished. 

Ver. 14. Two hundred she-goats, and twenty he-goats, 
&c.] The males bare the proportion of one to ten females. 
And so it was in the rams and bulls; which was the pro- 
portion Varro saith was observed in his days and country. 
(See Bochart in his Hierozoie. par. i. ib. ii. cap. 54.) 

Ver. 15. Milch camels.] Who had lately foaled: for 
nothing was more delicious in those countries (as Bochart 
observes out of Aristotle, Pliny, and many other authors, 
Ib. lib. ii. cap. 2.) than camels’ milk. 

Ver. 18. It is a present.] With which he hoped to sweeten 
him; there being a great power in gifts to win men’s hearts, 
even when they are disaffected: as the wisc man observes 
in many places, (Prov. xvii. 8. xviii. 16, &c.) 

And behold, he is behind us.] He would not have Esau 
think that he was afraid to see him. 

Ver. 19. And so he commanded the second, &c.] He there- 
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fore distributed them into several droves, that they might 
make a greater appearance; and that he might still be more 
and more pleased, with the respect which was shewn him, 
and the present intended him. For every new drove, and 
new speech, made a new impression upon him. 

Ver. 21. Lodged that night in the company.| Or, camp, 
2. €. wie he pitched the tents for his family. 

Ver. 22. He arose up that night.) Before it was says ; in 
the last w sien of the night. 

His eleven sons.] i. e. All his children: for the daughter 
is comprehended. 

Passed over the ford Jabbock. j This was a little river, 
flowing from the country of the Ammonites, and falling into 
J ordan, where it comes out of the lake of Genesareth. It 
was in one place fordable; and there Jacob -first passed 
over himself, to try the depth of it. 

Ver. 23. And he took them and -sent them over, &c. ] 


Having tried the ford, he returned; and caused them all. 


to pass over: and so ‘(as it follows) was left alone, on the 
east side of the brook. 

Ver. 24. And there wrestled a man with him.] He stayed 
alone, in all likelihood, that he might commend himself and 
his family to God, by earnest prayer: which seems to be 
confirmed by the prophet Hosea, xii. 4. And as he was 
praying, or when he had done, a man encountered him, 
with whom he grappled ; taking him, perhaps, for some of 
Esau’s attendants come to surprise him. Forit was so dark, 
that he could not see what kind of countenance he had: 
or, if he could, angels were wont to appear so like to men, 
that at the first they did not discern the difference. Maimo- 
nides fancies all this was done ina prophetic vision: (More 
Nevoch. par. ii. cap. 42.) but the whole narration confutes 
this. The only question is, whether this was a created 
angel, or the Eternal AOTO3, as many of the ancient fathers 
understood it. Whose opinion is opposed by St. Austin, 
(as I observed upon the 18th chapter) and scems to me 
not so probable, as that this angel was one of God's host, 
mentioned ver. 2. sent from the Schechinah, or Divine 
Majesty : by whose order, and in whose presence, he strove 
with Jacob, in such manner as is here described. In short, 
I take him to be one of those, whom the Jews call angels 
of the presence; that wait continually upon the Divine 
Majesty, and make a part of his retinue. (See xxxv. 10.) 

Ver. 25. And when he saw that he prevailed not against 
him.]| Though Jacob, no doubt, was extraordinarily 
strengthened by God in this combat, (Hosea xii. 5.) yet the 
angel who represented God could have prevailed against 
him, if his orders had -not been to let Jacob have the better. 

He touched the hollow of his thigh.] The angel gave over 
the combat; but made him know, by this light touch, what 
he eould have done, if he had pleased, ¢. e. quite overthrown 
him, as easily as he had made him go limping. This dis- 
covercd to Jacob that he was more than aman who wrestled 
with him: and that he had not prevailed against him by his 
own strength; but by the power of God. 

The hollow of Jacob’s thigh was out of joint.) The thigh- 
bone slipped out of the cavity, or socket, into which it was 
inserted. 

Ver. 26. And he said, Let me go.| Though the angel ceased 
to wrestle any longer, yet Jacob would not Jet go his hold: 
and, the more to set off his victory, the angel seems not to 
be,able to break from him without his consent. 
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For the day breaks.] It is time for thee to follow -thy 
family over the brook. 

And he said, I will not let thee go, except thou bless me.] 
By this it plainly appears, Jacob began to understand who 
he was. 

Ver. 27. What is thy name ?] The angel doth not yet own 

his quality; but speaks as if he were unacquainted with 
Jacob. 
_ Ver. 28. Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but 
TIsrael.] i. e. Not only Jacob, (as this expression is used 
1 Sam. viii..7.) or not so much Jacob as Israel. Which 
name abolished the other, in his posterity : who were called 
Israelites, but never Jacobiies. 

For asa prince hast thou power with God and with men.] 
These words explain the end and intention of this combat; 
which was to shew, that he, having such power with God 
as to prevail over one of his ministers, needed not fear his 
brother Esau.’ So the Vulgar Latin expresses it: If thou 
hast been strong against God, how much more shalt thon 
prevail with men? And itis the sense of our translation, 
which more iiterally renders the Hebrew words, Thou hast 
behaved thyself like a prince (so the word Scharitha imports) 
with God, and with men, &c. That is, hast shewed such 
an heroic spirit (as we speak) in this combat, that thou 
necdest not fear Esau and all his followers: this victory is 
an assurance that thou shalt get the better of him. 

There is nobody skilled in the original language, but 
easily sees no other derivation of the name of Israel is to 
be souglit for, but what is contained in this word Scharitha : 
which gives the reason of it. For sar, as St. Jerome ob- 
serves, signifies a prince ; and the jod in the beginning, is 
the common note of a proper name. ‘So the meaning of 
Israel is as much as a prince with God. 

Ver. 29. Jacob asked him and said, Tell me, I pray thee, 
thy name.) Jacob having told him his own name, desires 
him to requite him in the same kind: that thereby he might 
more certainly know, whether he was an angel or a man. 
For these words seem to demonstrate, he did not think him 
to be God himself. 

Wherefore dost thou ask after my name?| Do not inquire 
after it. Rasi thinks angels changed their names according 
to the offices and functions to which they were assigned. 

And he blessed him there.| Renewed the blessing which 
God had promised to Abraham and his seed; whereby 
Jacob was fully satisfied who he was: for he pronounced 
this blessing in the name of God, from whom ho came. 

Ver. 30. £ have seen God face to face.| Been admitted 
to the nearest familiarity with him. For he looked upon 
this angel as a part of the Schechinah; which now also, 
itis likely, visibly appeared, and made tion call this place 
Peniel, the face of God. Which doth not import that the 
Schechinah appeared in a human figure (for it never did), 
but that he looked upon it as a token of the Divine Pre- 
sence, and that it approached very near him; as when one 
friend speaks to another face to face, as tlie ancient phrase 
was. 

And my life was preserved.| This is commonly inter- 
preted by the opinion, which was in old time, that if they 
saw one of the heavenly ministers, they were to be no longer 
men of this world, but die presently. But it may refer (as 
Menochius observes) to the principal scope of the combat, 
which was to confirm Jacob against the fear of Esau: and - 
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so the meaning is, J doubt not, Iam safe, God will preserve 
me from any hurt by Esau. 

Ver. 31. He halted upon his thigh.| Because the hip-bone 
was out of its place. Many think this lasted only for a 
time ; and some will have it, that the angel cured him be- 
fore he got to Esau. But there is no certainty of either of 
these conjectures. 

Ver. 33. Therefore the children of Israel eat not of the 
sinew which shrank, &c.| That sinew (or tendon) which 
fastens the hip-bone in its socket: which comprehends 
the flesh of that muscle which is connected to it. He that 
cat of this was to be beaten, as the Jewish masters tell us. 
(See Mr. Selden, lib. ii. de Synedriis, p. 552. Hottinger de 
Leg. Hebr. §.3. Vorstius upon Pirke Eliezer, p. 291.) 
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Ver. 1. J. ACOB lifted up his eyes, &c.| Being come to 
his family, (whom he sent before him over the brook, xxxii. 
23.) and looking about him, he beheld Esau and his train 
at some distance: and put himself, his wives, and child- 
ren, in Boor order to meet him. 

Ver. 2. Joseph hindermost.] As more dear to him, than 

any of the rest: for he did not yet know that the Messiah 
was to proceed from Judah, one of the sons of Leah. 

Ver. 3. And he passed over before them.] Put himself in 
the front of them. 

Bowed himself to the ground seven times.) At some con- 
venient distance he began to bow: and so, at every other 
step, or more, he bowed again (seven times) fill he came 
near to jus brother. 'This was to testify the great honour 
he had for him: and to take out of Esau’s mind all suspi- 
cion, that he looked upon himself as the elder brother. 

Ver. 4. Esau ran to meet him.|] ‘This declares the for- 
wardness of his affection: which would not let him pro- 
ceed so ceremoniously as Jacob did. 

Ksissed him.| This word is marked in the Hebrew text 
(as fourteen other words in the Bible are) with four unusual 
points over it: to denote, as the Hebrew doctors think, 
some remarkable thing; which some of them take to be, 
the sincerity of Esau’s reconciliation to his brother. And 
truly, if he heartily pardoned the injury, which he con- 
ceived Jacob had done him, it is much to be noted; and 
ought to be looked upon as a sign he was hecome a good 
man. And so. Mart. Bucer, I remember, understood it, 
in his Commentaries npon the Epistle to the Romans: 
where he makes this an argument that Esau was not a 
reprobate, as some are aptto imagine. If it be said that 
God deterred him from doing his brother any hurt, it is 
more than can be proved. For it is recorded indeed that 
God threatened Laban in such a manner, that he durst not 
meddle with him: but no such thing is said of Esau, though 
it would have been of more concern to have recorded the 
same here, if Moses had known of any such Divine appa- 
rition to him. 

Ver. 7. Joseph and Rachel.| The Hebrew doctors here 
observe, that Joseph goes before his mother; but the mo- 
thers of all the rest went before their children: of which, I 
think, it is not needful to seek a reason. For it is likely 
Moses did not take care to place his words exactly. Or, 
if he did; no more ought to be made of it than this; that 
Joseph being a goodly child, his mother put ‘him before 
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her; as we commonly do, when we would shew a child to 
advantage. Or, he being veryyyoung and a forward child, 
stepped before his nother, as children are wont to do, when 
some fine show appears which they eagerly desire to behold. . 

Ver. 8. What meanest thou by all this drove? &c.| The 
servants, no doubt, had told him, (as their master had 
ordered, xxxii. 17, &c.) but he asks Jacob that he might 
have an opportunity to declare how little he needed or de- 
sired such a present. 

These are to find grace in the sight of my lord.| To 
testify my respect to thee, that I may obtain thy favour and 
good-will towards me. For inferiors were wont to approach 
to their superiors with presents, to make themselves the 
more kindly accepted. And it is observable, that as he 

and all his made such obeisance to Esau, as signified he 
was his servant, (as he calls himself, ver. 5.) so he stil} 
honours Esau by the name of his lord. 

Ver. 9. I have enough, my brother, &c.| In this he shews 
himself not to be of a covetous humour: but as free from 
that vice as from revenge. 

Ver. 10. If I have found grace in thy sight.| If thou 
lovest me. 

As though I had seen the face of God.] For Esau’s kind 
reception of him, he could not but look upon as a token of 
the Divine favour towards him. Some think hy God may 
be meant an angel, or great man: into whose presence, 
inferiors, as I said, were wont to approach with presents. 

And thou wast pleased with me.| Reeeived me kindly. 

Ver. 11. Take my blessing.] i. e. My present, as we cx- 
pound it in the margin of 1 Sam. xxv. 27. 

Lf have enough.| It is a larger word in the Hebrew, than 
that used by Esau, ver. 9. signifying that he had enough to 
spare of all sorts of things: and therefore Esau needed not 
fear his impoverishment, by accepting this present. 

Ver. 12. And he said, Let us take our journey, &c.| Esau 
invites him to go along with him, to the land of Seir, and 
there refresh himself. 

I will go before thee.] Shew thee the way, and conduct 
thee. 

Ver. 13. And he said wnto him, &c.) i. e. Jacob said this 
in excuse, that he could not go so fast as Esau ; and there- 
fore desired to follow after by easy journeys. 

Children are tender.| Joseph was not above six or seven 
years old. 

Flocks and herds with young.] ‘The Hebrew word aloth 
(in 1 Sam. vi. 7.) signifies kine that had sucking calves. 
Unto which sense Bochart inclines in this place; and so 
do Jonathan, Onkelos, and other ancient interpreters. (See 
his Hierozoic. par. i. lib. ii. cap. 30.) 

Are with me.| Must be looked after very carefully. 

All the flock will die.| i. ec. All that are big with young ; 
or, have newly brought forth young. 

Ver. 14. Lwill lead on softly.) Follow thee with a gentle 
pace; such as the flocks and children can bear. 

According as the cattle that go before me.] It was ob- 
served before, (xxx. 30.) that Maimonides interprets this 
phrase, leregel, for the sake: and so he understands it here, 
with respect to the cattle and children. (More Nevoch. par. 
i. cap. 28.) Or, because of the cattle, &c. that they may not 
be overdriven. 

Until I come io my lord, wnto Seir.] Moses omits this 
journey to Seir, as he doth his visit to his father: which 
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one cannot think he deferred for so many years, as were 
between his return to Canaan, and the mention of his coming 
to Mamre, (xxxv. 27.) Or, Jacob was hindered, perhaps, 
by something which he could not foresee, from performing 
this promise to his brother: of which, no doubt, he gave 
him an account, that he might not be thought to break his 
word. 

Ver. 15. Let me now leave with thee, &c.] He would have 
left some of his followers with Jacob, to shew him the way, 
and to be a guard to him; or honourably attend him. 

Let me find grace in the sight of my lord.) In this also 
be so kind as to gratify my desire, (xxxiv. 11.) 

Ver. 16. Esau returned that day.| The same day they met 
together; because he would not be a burden to Jacob. 

Ver. 17. Journeyed to Succoth.] After he had been with 
his brother in Scir, if he did follow him thither; as itis 
likely he did, though not here mentioned: no more than 
the entertainment he gave him, and such-like things ; which 
one cannot think were wanting at this meeting. 

Built him a house.| Intending to make some stay in this 
place. 

Ver.18. And Jacob came to Shalem, a city of Shechem. | 
Or, he came safe and sound (so the Hebrews generally 
understand the word Shalem) to that city called Shechem. 
And it may refer either to the soundness of his leg; which 
was perfectly well, so that he halted no longer : or, to the 
safety of his person; in that he was not at all hurt by Esau: 
or, rather, to the safety of every thing he had: no evil acci- 
dent having befallen him, of any sort, since he left Laban. 
Which is the rather now mentioned, because in the next 
chapter Moses gives a relation of a very sad misfortune, 
which befel his family. 

When he came from Padan-Aram.] Some think this 
needed not to have been added: whereas it expresses more 
fully what was said before, that he came safe all the ted 
from thence hither. 

And pitched his tent before the city.] Debeiblie it was the 
sabbath-day, saith Manasseh ben Israel, out of the Hebrew 
doctors (Probl. viii. de Creationc), which made him stop 
and rest here, and not enter the city, till it was ended. But 
this is a mere fancy, for the rest from all labours on this 
day was not commanded to be observed till they came 
out of Egypt: and the true reason of pitching his tent here, 
was for the convenience of pasturage. 

Ver. 19. And he bought a parcel of a field.| He made a 
small purchase, that he might be the less imposed upon by 
the inhabitants of that country: who had disturbed Abra- 
ham and Isaac, about the wells they digged in the ground 
they hired of them. 

For a hundred pieces of money.| .The margin hath a 
hundred lambs. But this is the right translation, as ap- 
pears from Acts vii. 16. And Bochart hath taken a great 
deal of pains to shew that kesita doth not signify a lamb, 
but some sort of money: though of what value is uncertain. 
(par. i. Hicrozoic. lib. i. cap. 2. and lib. ii. cap. 43.) Fora 
great while before this time money was in use; with which 
they traflicked, and not by exchanging one commodity for 
another. (See xxiii. 16.) 

Ver. 20. Called it El-Elohe-Israel.| This altar is dedi- 
cated to God, the God of Isracl; who had delivered him 
from Laban and Esau, and lately honoured him with a new 
name, importing his great power with him. 
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Ver. 1. Wen T out.| From her mother’ s tent, which was 
without the city, (xxxiii. 18.) © 

To see the daughters of the land.) Into the city of She- 
chem, to look about her with the ‘young women (as the 
Hebrew word imports); who, as Josephus relates, celebrated 
a festival at this time, where some e fine mane iaclel were pre-_ 
sented. 

Ver. 2. And when Shechem.| een whom the city, per- 
haps, had its name. © 

Prince of the country.] Or one of Ke prime nobility of 
the country, (ver.19.) > 

Took her, &c.] By force (as both the’ Targums and 
many others understand it), and ravished her. From whence 
we learn, that this was done some years after Jacob’s return 
into Canaan: for then Dinah was not much older than 
Joseph; and now we must suppose her, at least, fifteen. 
And indeed the bloody fact of her brethren shews as much, 
who must be grown up to be men: which they were not 
when Jacob returned to Canaan; the eldest of them being 
then scarcely a stripling of fourteen years old. > 

Ver. 3. His soul clave unto Dinah.| He-could think of 
nothing else but her: for he loved her Sosterachys as it fol- 
lows in the next words. 

Spake kindly to the damsel.) Courted her to marry him, 
with such professions of sincere affection, as might gain 
her heart, notwithstanding the injury he had done her. 

Ver. 4. Get me this damsel to wife.] Treat with her father — 
about our marriage. 

Ver. 5. And Jacob heard, &c.| By some of Dinah’s ser- 
vants or companions ; for it is not to be thought, that she 
went out alone. 

w his sons were with the cattle in the field.| Which he 
had lately purchased, (xxxiii. 19.) or, insome hired ground 
remote from the city. 

Held his peace, &c.] Took no notice of what-he heard ; 
till he could have their advice and assistance. 

Ver. G. And Hamor went out.] Of the city, to treat with 
Jacob in his tent, (xxxiii. 18.) 

Ver. 7. And the sons of Jacob, &c.] As they were treat- 
ing, in came Jacob’s sons: who, hearing how their sister 
had been abused, were very much afflicted, and no less 
angry. 
Wrought folly in Israel.] Or, against Israel. Committed 
a wickedness, highly to the disgrace and injury of Israel’s 
family. 

Which thing ought not to be done.| Contrary to the law 
of nations; that a virgin should be violated without punishi- 
ment. So Rasi. 

Ver. 8. Hamor communed with them.] With the whole 
family, Jacob, Leah, and Dinah’s brethren. 

Longeth.| Is extremely in love. 

For your daughter.] The daughter of Jacob and Leah; 
unto whom he speaks in the presence of her brethren. 

Ver. 9. And make ye marriages with us, &c.] Become 
one people with us, (ver. 16.) 

Ver. 10. And ye shall dwell with us.] Settle yourselves 
among Us. 

And the land shall be before you.| In any part of our 
country. 
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Dwell ye.) He repeats it again, to beget in them a con- 
fidence of a settlement among them; in the enjoyment of 
all their rights and privileges ; as much as if they had been 
natives. 

And trade ye.| Exercise what traflic you please up and 
‘down the country, without any let or impediment. 

And get you possessions therein.] Purchase land. 

Ver. 11. Let me find grace in your eyes.| Grant this pe- 
tition, which my father makes in my behalf, (xxxiii. 15.) 

And what ye shall say unto me, &c.] Make your own 
terms, I will agree to them. 

Ver. 12. Ask me never so much dowry and gift.] This 
shews more fully, that the custom of those times was (as 
was noted upon xxix. 18.) for men to give money for their 
wives. But there was a greater reason for a dowry now, 
and a large one too; that he might make compensation for 
the wrong he had done. For there was a natural equity in 
those laws of Moses, (Exod. xxii. 16. Deut. xxii. 28.) by 
which men were bound to make satisfaction to the fathers ; 
if, either by atte vail or violence, they had abused their 
daughters. 

Dowry and gift seem to be distinct things: the dowry 
being given to the parents, the gift to the kindred. 

Ver, 13. The sons of Jacob answered, &c.] Hence some 
infer, that, by the custom of those days, the consent of the 
brethren was required, rather than the parents: for the 
sons of Jacob here make the contract, as Laban had done 
with Abraham’s servant, (xxiv. 50.) But it is more reason- 
able to think, that Jacob left it to them to consider what 
was fit to be done in a matter which required great delibera- 
tion, and then to report their opinion to him, who had the 
greatest interest in her, and right to dispose of her. 

Ver. 14. We cannot do this thing.) It is against our re- 
ligion. Which was partly truce; for though Jacob himself 
had married one whose father was uncircumcised (as Isaac 
had done before him), yet by degrees this opinion prevailed 
among them, till it was established by the law of Moses. 

For that were a reproach to us.| They plead honour as 
well as conscience. 

Ver. 15. In this will we consent unto you.] Upon these 
terms we will agree to the match. 

Ver.17. We will take our daughter and be gone.| By this 
it appears they treated in their father’s name, as was noted 
before, ver. 13. 

Ver. 18. And their words pleased Hamor, &c.] It may 
seem strange they should so easily consent to be circum- 
cised, till we consider how passionately Shechem loved 
Dinah, and the great affection Hamor had to Shechem: 
who was his beloved son, (ver. 19.) Besides, this was buta 
poor prince, and his city little and mean: which he thought 
to enrich and strengthen by Jacob's family (who were very 
wealthy) being incorporated with them, (ver. 23.) 

Ver. 19. He was more honourable.] In greater esteem 
With his father, and all the family, than any other belonging 
to it. 

Ver. 20. Came unto the gate of their city.] Where all 
public affairs were transacted. 

And communed with the men of the city.] Such great 

matters could not be concluded without the public compent. 
(See xxiii. 18. xxix. 22.) 

Ver, 21. These men are peaceable. ] They use many argu- 
ments to persuade the people to consent: and the first is, 
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that the Israclites had hitherto lived inoffensively among 
them. 

Let them dwell in the land, und trade therein.) By a pub- 
he decree, or law. 

For the land is large enough.| This is the second argu- 
ment, there was land enough in their country uncultivated, 
which these men would improve. 

Ver. 23. Shall not their cattle, &c.] This is the greatest 
argument of all; taken from the profit they should have by 
them; the gain of no less than all they had. Which is not 
to be understood as if they intended to overpower them, 
and seize upon all their stock; but that, by intermarriages, 
their estates wonld be inherited by them, as much as by the 
Israelites. 

Ver. 24. All that went out of the gate of his city.| i.e. All 
the citizens (xxiii. 18.) who were ict together in the com- 
mon-hall (or place of public assemblies), and were soon 
persuaded to yield to the reasons which had persuaded 
their rulers.. 

Ver. 25. On the third day, when they were sore.) And 
began to he a little feverish. For the greatest pain and an- 
guish, the Jews observe, was upon the third day after cir- 
cumcision, which very much indisposed them. (See Pirke 
Eliez. cap. 29. and Vorstius’s Annotations, p. 195.) And 
indeed Hippocrates observes the same of all wounds and 
ulcers; that they are then most inflamed, by a conflux of 
sharp beats to them. 

Two of the sons of Jacob, &c.) With their servants: for 
they two alone could not destroy a whole city, though but 
small. 

Slew all the males.] The women and children in those 
days were always spared in the most deadly wars : as when 
the Midianites were killed, Numb. xxxi. 7. 9. and the 
Edomites, 1 Kings, xi. 16. And so Moses commanded they 
should do even with the Canaanites, Deut. xx. 18, 14. See 
Bochart, par. i. Hierozoic. lib. ii. cap. 56. Selden de Jure 
N. and G. lib. vi. cap. 16. p. 745. and de Synedr. lib. 1. 

8]. 

. Ver. 26. Took Dinah out of Shechem’s house.| Where it 
seems sho remained, after the rape he had committed, in 
hope of a marriage. 

And went out.| Carried her home. 

Ver. 27. And the sons of Jacob.) The rest of his sons 
(who were able to bear arms) came after the slaughter, and 
helped to plunder the city. Thus they were all involved in 
the guilt, which was very great and manifold; as Bonfre- 
rius, and, out of him, Menochius, have observed. | 

Because they had defiled.| Their prince had defiled her: 
whose fact, it seems, they did not disapprove: and there- 
fore it is imputed to them all, as the cause of their slaugh- 
ter. * 
Ver. 28. They took thetr sheep, &c.] It is a reasonable 
conjecture of Bonfrerius, that Jacob caused all these to be 
restored to the wives and children of the slain: whom he 
set at liberty. 

And spoiled even all that was in the house.] Of Mamor 
and Shechem: which, perhaps, they kept to themselves, in 
compensation of the wrong he had done; and none of the 


family, perhaps, surviving to own them. 


Ver. 30. Ye have troubled me.| Disturbed my quiet, and 
made it unsafe for me to live in this country ; where I hoped 
to have settled, 
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Made me to stink, &c.] Made me odious to all the coun- 
try, as a murderer, a robber, and a breaker of my faith. ~~ 

Ver. 31. Should he deal with our sister as with a har- 
lot?) As witha common whore, that prostituted herself to 
his lust? If she had done so, there had been no ground for 
their quarrel (according to the Hebrew doctors), because 
Shechem had not then offended against the laws of the sons 


of Noah (as they speak), 7. e. the right of nations: which 


was not violated by a man’s lying with a single woman, by 
her free consent. But Dinah being foreed and violently 
ravished (as they take the sense of ver.2. to be), they 
tell their father they might right themselves by making 
war upon them. For there was no other way to deal with 
princes, whom they could not implead in any court; and 
therefore betook themselves to arms. (See Mr. Selden, 
lib. vii. de Jure N. et G. juxta Hebr. cap. 5.) 
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Ver. 1. Ayp God said unto Jacob.| There were several] 
ways, as Maimonides observes, whereby God communi- 
cated himself to the prophets. Unto whom he is said some- 
times, to speak by an angel ina dream, as he did to Jacob, 
xxxi. 11. Sometimes by an angel, without any mention 
how it was, whether in a dream or vision, or not: of which 
he takes this place to be an instance; and verse the 10th 
of this chapter, and xxii. 15. Thirdly, In other places 
there is no mention of an angel, but of God alone speak- 
ing; yet in a vision, or dutiimn, xv. 1. And, lastly, God is 
said to speak absolutely, neither in a ‘dréam, nor vision, 
nor by angel, xii. 1. xxxi. 3. (More Nevochim, par. ii. 
cap. 42.) Tn which classes [ think he might have put this 
apparition to Jacob, as well as that last mentioned: for 
there is no difference between them but this, that in the 
former place (xxxi. 3.) it is said, The Lord said unto Jacob; 
and here, God said unto Jacob. 

Arise, go up to Bethel, and dwell there.] By this advice 
God shewed he still took care of him; and delivered him 
from the fear he was in of the Canaanites and Perizzites. 
Who, one would think, detested the fact of Shechem; or, 
clse it may seem strange that they did not immediately cnt 
off Jacob and his family, who had taken such a terrible 
revenge for it; but let them remove quietly to Bethel. But 
Moses gives us the true reason of this, ver. 5. 

Make there an altar.| Perform a vow which thou madest 
in that place, (xxviii: 20—22.) Some wonder Jacob made 
no more haste to this place, after his return to his own 
country (for now he had been about nine years in Canaan), 
and some of the Hebrew doctors fancy God punished him 
for deferring so long to go thither (where he promised to 
worship him, if he prospered his journey and brought him 
back again in safety), by suffering his daughter Dinah to 
be ravished. But it is more probable that he met with ob- 
structions, which made it not safe for him, as yet, to go 
thither; or, that he waited till God, who had conducted 
him hitherto, should direct him to take his journey to that 
place. For, itis very probable, he inquired of him about 
his removal. 

Ver. 2. Then Jacob said unto his household, &c.] Being 
to perform a solemn sacrifice to God, he calls upon his 
family to prepare themselves for it. 
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And to ail that were with him. | Hired seryants who lived 
with him. 

Put.away the strange gods.] Rachel had her father’s te- 
raphim, which now, it is to be supposed, she confessed. 
And he suspected there might be some among the men-ser- 
vants and maid-servants he brought with him out of Meso- 
potamia, (xxxii.5.) where there was much superstition: 
and that in the sacking of Shechem they might bring away 
some images with them (for the sake of the silver and gold) 
which they kept secretly among them. 

And be clean.) Wash your bodies, as Aben inte truly 
interprets it: for this was the ancient rite of cleansing. 
Wherein he seems to have followed Jonathan, who thus 
paraphrases it, Purify yourselves from the pollution of the 
slain, whom ye have touched ; referring it-to the foregoing 
slaughter of the people of Shechem. 

And change your garments.| Put on clean clothes. Which 
was but a reasonable injunction, being to appear before 
the Divine Majesty; in whose presence it was rudeness to 
be seen in sordid raiment: especially in those wherein they 
had newly defiled themselves by a bloody slaughter. ‘These 
two, I doubt not, were pious customs, which their godly 
ancestors had observed, from the beginning of offering so- 
lemn sacrifices. Jt being very unseemly to appear before 
a great man in dirty apparel, or with a sweaty body. And 
I do not see why we should not look upon these as an ex- 
ternal profession of the like purity in their minds and 
hearts. All nations retained these washings and white rai- 
ment, when they performed the: solemn offices of religion: 
which were not derived from idolaters, but from the purest 
antiquity. 

Ver. 4. And they gave unto Jacob all the strange gods.] 
Which, it seems by this expression, were numerous. 

And the ear-rings that were in their ears.] In the ears: of 
the idols; for there was no harm in the ear-rings they wore 
themselves. So some interpret it; not considering that, 
besides the .ear-rings which were omaments, there were 
others worn in the nature of amulets; or for some other 
superstitious uses, having the effigies of some god or 
other; or some symbolical notes, in which they fancied 
there wai some power to preserve them from several mis- | 
chiefs. Maimonides, in his book of Idolatry, cap. 7. men- 
tions such idolatrical rings, as were utterly unlawful to be 
used; and vessels marked with the image of the sun, the 
moon, or a dragon: which were symbols of divinity among 
the heathen; who made marks also in-several parts of . 
their bodies. 

And Jacob hid them.] Buried them in the earth; after he 
had first broken them in pieces (as some think), or melted 
them, as Moses and Hezekiah did, Exod. xxxii. 20. 2 Kings 
xvili.4. Which, if it be true, itis but a tale which is told 
of the Samaritans; that they digged up these idols and 
worshipped them. (See Hottinger, Smegma Orient. p. 359.) 

Under an oak which was by Shechem.| It was so un- 


‘known under what oak this was, that there is no ground for 


their opinion, who think this was the same oak mentioned 
in Josh. xxiv. 26. For he intended to abolish the me- 
mory of these idols; and therefore hid them, where He 
thought nobody would find them. 

It took up some time to do all this ; and yet the people of 
the land did not fall upon Jacob’s family: the providence 
of God watching over him, as it follows in the next verse. 
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Ver. 5. And they journeyed: and the terror of the Lord 
was upon the cities round about them, &c.} Here is the 
true reason why the country did not, at least, fall upon the 
rear of Jacob’s family, when they marched away; be- 
cause God made a panic fear to fall upon them. Who 
otherwise (one would guess by this) had an inclination to 
be revenged for the destruction of Shechem. For though 
they could not justify the fact of Shechem; yet they might 
think Jacob’s sous too cruel in the punishment of it: for 
their own father was of that opinion. 

Ver. 6. So Jacob came to Luz.| Seo xxviii. 19. 

Ver. 7. Built there.an altar, &c.| And offered sacrifices 
of thanksgiving to God, for performing his promise to him, 
beseeching him still to continue his care of him. 

Ver. 8. Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, died.) She went to at- 
tend Rebekah, when she was married to Isaae: which 
troubles the Jews to give an account how she came here, 
into Jacob’s family. R. Solomon solves it thus: that Re- 
bekali having promised Jacob when he went away, to send 
for him, (xxvii. 45.) she performed this promise by De- 
borah: whom she sent to Padan-Aram to invite him homo 
and in her return she died here. But it is more reason- 
able to suppose that Jacob had been at his father’s house, 
before this time; and Rebekah being dead (whether be- 
fore or after is uncertain), Deborah was desirous to live 
with his wives, who were her countrywomen: and that 
her death is here mentioned (though we read nothing of 
Rebekah’s) to give an account how this oak came by the 
name of Allon-Bacuth, in aftertimes. 

Under an oak.| There were many about Bethel, near to 
which there was a wood, or forest; out of which the bears 
came, who devoured the children that cursed Elisha, 
(2 Kings ii. 23.) And under an oak also the old prophet 
found the man of God sitting, as he went from Bethel, 
(1 Kings xiii. 14.) 

Ver. 9. And God appeared unto Jacob again, &e.] The 
Schechinah, or Divine Majesty, who bade him go to Bethel, 
(ver. 1.) appeared to him when he came there, in a most 
glorious manner: as he had done when he lodged there in 
his journey to Padan-Aram, (xxviii. 13.) 

Ver. 10. Israel shall be thy name.] This is a far more 
honourable name than that of Jacob: and therefore by it 
thou shalt be commonly called. For the name of Jacob 
was given him from the supplanting of his brother, and get- 
ting the advantage of him: but this of Israel from his 
prevalence over the angel of God. 

And he called his name Israel.| He solemnly confirmed 
that name, which was given him before by his angel, 
(xxxii. 28.) 

This seems to me to prove, that it was no more than 
an angel who wrestled with Jacob, and told him his 
name should be changed. For, if it had been God him- 
self, Jacob was as much satistied then, as he could be 
now, that Israel should be his name. Bat I take it, God 
reserved the declaration of it from his own mouth, till 
this time: when he ratified what he had before spoken 
by his angel. 

- And thus I find (since I noted this) St. Jerome under- 
stood this passage; whose words are these: ‘‘ Dudum ne- 
quaquam ¢i nomen ab angelo imponitur,” &e. This name 
was not heretofore imposed on him by the angel ; who only 
foretold that God would impose tt on him: that therefore 
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which was there promised should be, we are here taught was 
fulfilled. 

Ver. 11. J am God Almighty, &c.] Here God renews 
his promise to him, as he had often done to Abraham. He. 
had first blessed him by Isaae, (xxviii. 3.) when he sent 
him from home. Then he himself blessed him, when he 
appeared to him, the first night of his journey (ver. 13. 
of that chapter); and now again, when he was come back 
to the very same place, where he blessed him before. 
And he speaks to him by the name of El-Shaddai, 7. e. 
God all-sufficient: the very same whereby his father had 
blessed him, (xxviil. 3.) and whereby God blessed Abra- 
ham, (xvii. 1.) 

Ver. 13. And God went up from him.) It is evident by 
this, that a visible majesty, or glory, appeared to him at 
this time: from whence the foregoing words were spoken 
to him: which being done, it went up towards heaven. In 
the Hebrew the words are, went up from upon him, or 
over ium; and the very same is said of Abraham, (xvii. 
22.) as if the Schechinah appeared over his head in great 
lustre ; whilst he perhaps lay prostrate upon the ground. 

Ver. 14. Seé up a pillar in that place.] To be a monu- 
ment ofthe Divine Goodness; who there appeared to him; 
and made him such gracious promises, as those beforemen- 
tioned, (ver. 11, 12.) And to serve for an altar whereon 
to offer sacrifice. For so the word matzebath signifies, 
(Hosea iii. 4.) And therefore Isaiah seems to make an 
altar and a pillar the same thing, (xix. 19.) 

Poured a drink-offering thereon.| To consecrate it unto 
the solemn service of God. For which end he poured 
oil upon it, as he had done upon the stone, (xxviii. 18.) 
which, in all likelihood, was a principal part of this pillar. 
And having done all this, we are to suppose he not only 
offered sacrifice; but paid the tenth of all that God had 
given him, according to his vow, (xxviii. ult.) 

Ver. 15. Called the name of the place.) Or, rather, of 
that place; that famous place, which God hath made so 
remarkable by his goodness to him. For the Hebrews, 
not without reason, make the he before makom to add an 
emphasis to that word. 

Bethel.| z. e. The house of God. So he said he would 
make this place, (xxviii. 22.) and now he is as good as his 
word, by renewing the name he had given it thirty years 
before, when he first went into Mesopotamia. 

Ver. 16. And there was but a little way to come to Eph- 
rath.| When they were come within a little of Ephrath. 
The Hebrew word for a litile is chibrath : whose precise 
signification is uncertain. Benjamin Tudclensis saith, this 
place was within half a mile and a little more of Ephrath. 
(See his Itinerar. p. 47. and Const. L’ Empereur on the 
place, p. 176.) 

Ver.17. Fear not: thou shalt have this son also.) The 
midwife seems to comfort Rachel with her own prediction, 
(xxx. 24.) 

Ver. 18. She called his name Ben-oni.] Rachel seems . 
to give her former hopes of a second son for lost; at least, 
she expected no comfort from him, being ready to expire. 
And therefore she called him a son of sorrow: his birth 
being her death. . 

But his father called him Benjamin.] To comfort Rachel 
in her sorrow, and to avert the sinister omen, Jacob imme- 
diately changed his name into Benjamin; signifying the 
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son of his right hand, or of his strength, as itis commonly 
interpreted. Though others will have it, the son of years, 
i.e. of his old age: or, putting both hogather, the support 
and stay of his old age. 

Names are Oft-times strangely adapted to things; and 
the presages of parents have anciently been observ ed to be 


fulfilled. 


= Heu nunquam vana parentum 
Auguria——” 








Which is in no instance more verified than in this child 
of Jacob’s, who did not bear either of these names for 
nought. There being two very difierent fates of his poste- 
rity, (as Dr. Jackson observes in a discourse of his upon 
St. Matt. ii. 17, 18.) answerable to the contrary import- 
ance of the names given him by his father and his mother. 
No tribe in Israel more valorous, yet none so subject to 
sorrowful disasters as this tribe of Benjamin. It was al- 
most extirpated in the time of the Judges, (xx. 25, &c.) 
and yet before the conclusion of that age, Benjamin be- 
came the head of his brethren: the first king of Israel 
being chosen out of that late desolate tribe: and though 
that king proved af last but a Ben-oni ; yet this tribe stuck 
close to Judah, when all the rest revolted to his brother 
Joseph. 

Ver. 20. Jacob set a pillar upon her grave.| After that 
law was made (Deut. xvi. 22.) against erecting pillars, the 
Jews did not think all pillars unlawful; but only those 
for superstitious uses: not those which were in memory of 
somcthing; as Maimonides’s words are, lib. de Idolol. 
cap. 6. 

Ver. 21. And Israel journeyed.| This is the first time 
that Moses calls him Israel] after this name was given 
him by God, which he repeats twice in the next verse; 
and then calls him Jacob again, in the latter end of it. It 
is in vain to search for a reason. Some of the Jews will 
have it, that he calls him Israel, because he bare the death 
of his beloved wife with admirable paticnce and submission 
to God's will. But they cannot give so good areason, why 
he immediately alters his style, and calls him Jacob again. 
(Sce ver. 22.) 

Beyond the tower of Edar.] i. e. The tower of the flock, 
as some translate it; who think there was such a tower 
near Jerusalem, because of those words of Micah, (iv. 8.) 
“ O tower of the flock, the strong hold of the daughter of 
Zion.” Which, if it be true, it doth not prove there was 
no towcr in Jacob’s days called by that name; but rather 
that in future ages this tower was renewed, in the same or 
a neighbouring placc; and called by the saer namo 
which it had in the days of Jacob. 

Ver. 22. Went and lay with Bilhah, his father’s concu- 
bine.| She is called his wifc, xxx. 4. and, according to 
the laws of those times, was truly so; asI have often ob- 
served all those called concubines were: though not the 
principal wives, but of a lower rank. (See Mr. Selden, de 
Jure N. and G. lib. v. cap. 7. p. 570, 571, &c.) 

And Israel heard it.] And highly resented it, as we find 
xlix. 4. But in this short history Moses passes over 
Israel's censure of his incest till he came to dic: which 
shews sufficiently how he was affected when the fact was 
committed. Or perhaps these words, Israel heard it, may 
signify, that though Reuben thought to have committed this 
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sin so secretly, as to have concealed it from his father, 
yet he came to the knowledge of it ; and gave him such 
private rebukes, as were fitting; but proceeded not to pub- 
lic punishment, to avoid scandal. 

Now the sons of Jacob were twelve.] Their number be- 
ing now completed by the birth of Benjamin, after whom 
be, had no more children, Moses thought good here to 
enumerate them, And they being all born(save Benjamin 
alonc) before he had the name of ‘Israel, it may be the rea- 
son, perhaps, why he calls him Jacob. 

Ver. 26. Which were born to him in Padan-Aram.] All 
except Benjamin, who (as was said just before, ver. 18.) 
was born in Canaan. 

Ver. 27. Jacob came to Isaac his father, &c.] To dwell 
with him, and to be the comfort of his old age. For, it is 
not to be doubted, he had been with him before, since he 
came from Mesopotamia: but now came to stay with him, 
till death parted them. . 

Unto the city of Arba, &c.] Called Kirjath-Arba, (xxiii. 
2.) from a great man (Josh. xiv. 15.) among the Anakims, 
whose name was Arba, and either was born, or dwelt, or 
ruled here. It was afterwards called Hebron, where Abra- 
ham dwelt a long time, (xiii. 18.) and where he bought a 
burying-place for his family, (xxiii. 19.) 

Ver. 28. The days of Isaac were a hundred and four- 
score years.| He lived five years longer .than his father 
Abraham, (xxv. 7.) 

Ver. 29. His sons Esau and Jacob buried] As Isaac 
and Ishmael had done Abraham, (xxv..9.) and no doubt 
in the same place: he sojourning there (as we said before) 
as his father had done beforehim. By this it appears, the 
friendship between Esau and Jacob continued, after the 
interview they had at Jacob’s return into this country. 
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Ver. 1. Turse are the generations of Esau.| Which 
are here sect down to shew how effectual his father’s bless- 
ing was, (xxvii. 29.) and, as Maimonides thinks, (par. iii. 
cap. 50. More Nevoch.) to prevent the destruction of any 
of the family of Esau, but only those of Amalck: who de- 
scended from the first-born of Esau by a concubine, the 
sister of Lotan, a Horite, one of the ancicnt inhabitants 
of Seir, (ver. 12 and 22.) His descendants were to be 
destroyed, by an express precept, for a particular offence ; 
(Exod. xvii.) but the Divine justice took care of the rest, 
by distinguishing them thus exactly from him; that they 
might not perish under the name of Amalckites. 

Ver. 2. Esau took his wives, &c.| The names of these 

wives are not the same with those he is said to have mar- 
ricd, xxvi. 34. Therefore it is probable his former wives 
dicd without issue: and so he took another daughter of 
Elon (when Judith was dead) called Adah: and the daugh- 
ter of a man called Anah; by whom he had such children 
as here follow. 
' The daughter of Zibeon.] The word daughter here signi- 
fies neice; or, she is called Zibcon’s daughter, because 
he bred ‘her: as the children of Michal are mentioned, 
(2 Sam. xxi. 8.) though she had none atall; but only 
educated the children of her sister, as Ziboon, perhaps, 
did his brother Anah’s daughter, (ver. 20.) 
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Ver. 3. Bashemath, Ishmael’s daughter.] She is called 
by another name, xxviii.9. Butit is likely Esau changed 
her name from Mahalah, which signifies sickly and tnfirm, 
into this of Beshmath, which signifies aromatic and fra- 
grant: either because the name better pleased him, or 
he thought would better please his father: or, she grew 
more healthy after marriage: orperhaps she had two names 
given her at first . 

Ver. 6. Went into the country from the face of his bro- 
ther Jacob.) Into another country out of the land of 
Canaan: into which he lately came to bury his father, as 
we read in the latter end of the last chapter. Which being 
done, he and Jacob, no doubt, agreed about the division 
of Isaac’s estate, out of which a large share came to Esau: 
who had something also of his own there before, (all his 
sons beforementioned being born to him in Canaan, ver. 
5.) besides what he had in Seir. 

His brother Jacob.| He knew of no other name his bro- 
ther had; that of Israel, it is likely, being not yet pub- 
lished and commonly used. 

Ver. 7. For their riches were more than that they might 
dwell together.) There was not room enough in the land of 
Canaan (where they were but sojourners, and could have 
no more than the present possessors would let to them) for 
such a vast stock as they had between them: and therefore 
were constrained to separate, as Abraham, for the same 
reason, had done from Lot, (xiii. 6, &c.) And Esau having 
begun before to settle in Scir, did not think fit to bring 
what he had there hither: but carried what his father left 
him thither. Where he had enlarged his dominion, since 
Jacob’s return to Canaan. 

Ver. 8. Thus dwelt Esau in Mount Seir.] It is a question 
low he could be said to have gone to dwell in Seir, upon 
this occasion ; sceing we find him there before, when Jacob 
came out of Mesopotamia, (xxxii. 3.) But the answer is 
easy, that then he had only some part of the.country, and 
not the best of it neither; and therefore, perhaps, had some 
ofhis estate still in Canaan, while the rest of it was in 
Seir. And it seems remarkable to me, that he is not said 
till now to dwell in Mount Scir, but only in the land of 
Seir, or barely in Seir, to which he invited Jacob at his re- 
turn, (xxxii. 3. xxxiii. 14. 16.) This mountainous country, 
which was richer than the other, he got into his possession 
after that time. | 

Esau is Edom.) The father of the Edomites, as it fol- 
lows, ver. 9. 

Ver. 12. She bare to Eliphaz, Amalek.| This was neces- 
sary to be set down (as I observed on ver. 1.) that there 
might be a distinction between the Amalekites, who were 
to be destroyed, and the rest of the posterity of Esau: con- 
cerning whom it is said, “ Thou shalt not abhor an Edom- 
itc, because he is thy brother,” (Deut. xxiii. 7.) Thus Jo- 
seph Albo. For though they made a distinct people from 
the Edomites, and lived in a neighbouring country; yet 
they possessed that part of Mount Seir which was near 
Kadesh-Barnea, as may be gathered from Numb. xiii. 29. 
and xiv. 43. 

Ver. 15. These were dukes.| The word allouphe, if we 
may believe R. Solomon Jarchi, signifies heads, chiefs, or 
rulers of families, who may be called princes; ‘though 
their government was not yet regal, but a kind of aristocra- 
cy in the beginning. 
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Ver. 16. Duke Corah.] He is not reckoned among the 
sons of Eliphaz, (ver.11.) but cafled the son of Aholibamah, 
(ver. 14.) and accordingly said to rule over a family de- 
scended from hers, (ver. 18.) We must suppose, therefore, 
there were two Korahs; one the son of Aholibamah, the 
other a nephew of Eliphaz, by some of his sons or grand- 
sons; who came to be a great ruler, and to get the govern- 
ment of some of these families: and, according to the style 
of Scripture, is reckoned for Eliphaz’s son. 

Ver. 20. These are the sons of Seir the Horite.| From 
this Seir the country had its name: but from whom he de- 
scended is not recorded. 

Who inhabited the land.| Who were the ancient inhabit- 
ants of this country before Esau conquered it, and per- 
haps were the first that possessed it after the flood; whose 
genealogy, I suppose, is here mentioned, because Esau’s 
posterity married with some of them: particularly his 
eldest son Eliphaz took Timna, sister of Lotan (one of 
Scir’s sons), for his concubine, (ver. 22.) Yea, Esau him- 
self seems to have married one of this family, viz. Aholi- 
bamah, whose father and uncle are said to be Hivites, (ver. 
2.) but here plainly called Horites; being descended from 
Seir the Horite, though dwelling then among the Hivites. 

Ver. 21. These are the dukes of the Horites.| The heads 
of their families, who governed the country before Esau 
and his posterity dispossessed them; and settled them- 
selves in the same form of government which they found 
among these Horites. 

In the land of Edom.| So it was called in the days of 
Moses. 

Ver. 24. This is that Anah who found the mules in the 
wilderness.| Not by accident, but by his art and industry he 
invented (as we speak) this mixture, and produced this 
kind of creature. So it is commonly interpreted. But the 
word found, though used four hundred times in Scripture, 
never signifies (as Bochart hath observed, par. i. Hierozoic. 
lib. ii. cap. 21.) the invention of that which was not before; 
but the finding that which already is in being. Nor doth 

jemim signify asses in Scripture; and therefore others have 
read the Hebrew word as if it had been written jamzm, (as 
St. Jerome observes), imagining that as Anah fed his father’s 
asses, he found a great collection of waters, (see Vossius, 
lib. iii. de Idolol. cap. 75.) which some fancy to have been 
hot waters, or baths, as the Vulgar Latin interprets it. But 
then we must read the Hebrew quite otherwise than we do 
now: and Bochart gives other reasons against this interpre- 
tation; andendeavours to establish another opinion : That 
by jemim we are to understand emim, a gigantic sort of 
people, mentioned in Scripture, and next neighbours to the 
Horites. These Anahis said to find,?.e. to meet withal and 
encounter; or, rather, to have fallen upon on a sudden and 
unexpectedly; as this phrase he shews signifies inScripture. 
This opinion he hath confirmed with a great many reasons; 
to which another late learned writer (Wagenscil) thinks an 
answer may be given: though he inclines to it, if one thing 
were not in the way; which makes him think, here is rather 
meant some herb or plant, called iauetv, which word the 
LXX. retain, not knowing how to translate it. And thus 
Aben Ezra affirms many interpreters of the Scripture have 
understood it: which seems to be the most probable con- 
jecture of all others. (See Wagenseil! in his Annot. upon 
that title of the Talmud called Sota, p. 217, 218, &c.) 
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As he fed the asses of Zibeon his father.] The sons of 
princes were wont to follow this employment in ancicnt 
times, as Bochart shews out of many authors, particularly 
the scholiast upon Homer’s Odyssees. Td radatdy xai of Tov 
Baowréwy ratdec éroipaivoy. (Hierozoic. par.i.lib. il. cap. 44.) 

Ver. 28. The children of Dishan are these: Uz, &e.] 
From this man the whole country, or a great part of it, is 
called by the name of Uz, (Lament. iv. 21.) which was in 
Arabia Petrea, in the borders of the land of Canaan, 

Ver. 30. These are the dukes that came of Hori.| This 
Hori was the ancestor of Seir, by whom this country was 
first planted. | 

Among their dukes.} Or according to their families, or 
principalities. ober + 

Ver. 31. And these are the kings that reigned in the land 
of Edom.| It appears by this, that after several dukes (as we 
translate it) had ruled the country; the Edomites changed 
their government into a monarchy. And here follows 
a catalogue of their kings. For I can find no ground for 
the opinion of the Hebrew doctors, that alluph, a duke, 
differed in nothing from melech, a king ; but that the lat- 
ter was crowned, the former not crowned. 

Before there reigned any king over the children of Is- 
rael.| Moses having a little before this (xxxv. 11.) men- 
tioned the promise of God to Jacob, that ‘“‘ kinys should 
come out of his loins;” observes, it is a thing remarkable, 


being a great exercise of their faith, that Esau’s posterity ° 


should have so many kings: and there was as yet no king 
in Israel when he wrote this book, nor (as it is commonly 
interpreted) a long time after. ‘This Moses might well write 
without a spirit of prophecy; nor is there any reason to 
say, this passage was inserted by somebody else after the 
death of Moses. We might rather affirm, if it were necd- 
ful, that Moses’s meaning is, “ All these were kings in 
Edom, before his own time;” who was the first king in Is- 
rael, (Deut. xxxiii. 5.) For he truly exercised royal autho- 
rity over them, as Mr. Selden observes, lib. ii. de. Synedr, 
cap. 1, 2. 

Ver. 32. The name of his city was Dinhabah.] Of which 
he was governor, perhaps, before he was made king; and 
wherein he reigned. 

Ver. 33. Of Bozrah.] Which was afterward the princi- 
pal city of the whole country; as we read in the prophet 
Isaiah, xxxiv. 6. and Jeremiah xlix. 3. and Amos i. 12. 

It seems, by this list of their kings, that the kingdom at 
this time was clective; for the son did not succeed the fa- 
ther: which may have been the reason, perhaps, why it 
lasted but awhile, before their government was altered 
again, (ver. 40.) Maimonides hath an opinion different 
from all others, that none of these kings were of the race 
of Esau, but strangers, who oppressed the Edomites; and 
are here set down by Moses to admonish the Israelites to 
observe that precept, (Deut. xvii. 15.) “ Not to set a 
stranger to be king over them, who is not their brother,” 
zt. e. one of their own nation. - 

Ver. 35. Who smote Midian in the field of Moab.] The 
Midianites, perhaps, came to invade them; and Hadad 
marched out and met them in the frontiers of their country, 
which joined to that of Moab: where he got a great victory 
Over them. 

Ver. 37. And Saul of Rehoboth by the river reigned, &c.] 
If by the river we should understand Euphrates (as it 
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usually signifies), near to which stood the city of Rehoboth, 
(Gen. x. 11.) it may seem strange, that one should be cho- 
sen from so remote a country, to be king of Edom: un- 
less we suppose him to have been born there, but to have 
lived in Edom; and by his great achievements to have 
got into the throne. Otherwise we must take this for some 
other city, which stood by the most known river of this 


country. 


Ver. 88. Baal-hanan.] This name is the reverse (as I 
may call it) of Hani-ball. 
Ver. 39. His wife’s name was Mehetabal, &e.}] None of 


their wives, much less their pedigree, are named besides 


this alone: which shews she was an eminent woman in 
those times and that country; either for wisdom or parent- 
age, or estate, or some other excellence. 

Ver. 40. And these are the names of the dukes that came 


‘of Esau.] They seem now to have returned to their first 


constitution; and kings were laid aside for some time. 
But in future ages we find they changed again, and then 
kings reigned successively, the son after the father, as 
they did in Israel. Some think, these were the great men, 
who ruled in Edom, in Moses’s time. 

According to their families, &c.] They were the heads of 
different families, and lived in different places; and, per- 
haps, reigned at the sanie time, in several parts.of the 
country: so the words seem to import. 

Ver. 43. In the land of their possession.] In-their own 
country; whilst the seed of Jacob: sojourned in a strange 
country, and possessed no land of their own. : 

He ts Esau, &c.] He ends as he began. This is the ae 
count of Esau, the father of the people who are now called 
‘Edomites. i 
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Ver. 1. Anp Jacob dwelt in the land, &c.] Waving given 
us an account of Esau’s removal to Seir, (xxxvi. 6, 7.) and 
of the prosperity of his family there, he now gocs on to 
tell us, that Jacob still continued in the country where his 
father had sojourned, in the land of Canaan. 

Ver.2. These are the generations of Jacob.| These words 
are to be connected with the latter end of xxxv. 23, 24, &e. 
where he relates how many sons Jacob had; and then 
gives an account of the family of Esau, (in the 36th chap- 
ter) which being ended, he returns to finish the history 
of Jacob. ; 

And the lad was with the sons of Bilhah, &c.] These 
words vehu naar, signify he was very young, in the simpli- 
city of his childish years; and come in by way of a paren- 
thesis, in this manner. Joseph, being seventeen years old, 
was feeding the flock with his brethren, (and he was but 
a youth, inexperienced, and therefore called a child, ver. 
30.) with the sons of Bilhah, &c. Which last words are an 
explication of the former, shewing with which of his bre- 
thren he was. Not with the sons of Leah, but with the 
sons of Jacob’s handmaids: particularly with Bilhah’s, 
whom we may look upon as a mother to him now Rachel 


was dead, having waited upon her. And Zilpah’s sons are 


also mentioned in the second place, as those, it is likely, 
who were thought to have less emulation to him than the 
sons of Leah. But we see by this, how much our greatest 
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prudence often fails: for Reuben and Judah, the children 
of Leah, had more kindness for Joseph than any of the 
resf. 

Their evil report.) What evil lives they led. 

Ver. 3. Because he was the son of his old age.| Benjamin 
was more so than he; and the rest were born not many 
years before him. But he is so called, because he had been 
married a good while to Rachel before he had him: and 
he was the greatest comfort of his old age; Benjamin not 
being yet grown up to give any proof of his future worth. 

He made him a coat of many colours.| It is commonly 


thought to signify a garment wrought with threads of divers - 


colours; or made up of picces of silk or stuff, which had 
much variety in them; or wrought, as some think, with 
figures of fruit, or other things: (see Salmasius upon Flav. 
Vopiscus, p. 396.) But Braunius (de Vestib. Sacerd. Hebr. 
lib. i. cap. 17.) hath proved, I think, that the Hebrew word 
passim here signifies a long garment down to the heels or 
ancles, and with long sleeves down to the wrists; which 
had a border at the bottom, and a facing (as we speak) at 
the hands, of another colour, different from the garment. 
(Sce ver. 23.) 

Ver. 4. Conld not speak peaceably to him.] In a kind and 
friendly manner; but churlishly, and with evident signs of 
hatred. Aben Ezra fancies they would not so much as sa- 
lute him, or wish him peace (as the phrase then was, 
Peace be to thee), or ask him how he did; as our customis. 

Ver. 5. Joseph dreamed a dream.] This was usual among 
the ancient patriarchs, and others also, as appears by 
Ehhu: who shews that all dreams were not illusions of 
evil spirits, (Job xxxili. 14, 15, &e.) And long before his 
time Abimelech was warned by God in a dream, chapter 
xx. of this book, ver. 3.6, 7. Upon which consideration 
(as Dr. Jackson well observes) we should not mistrust the 
reports of several ancient historians, who tell us how 
princes and fathers of families have had forewarnings of 
future events; cither concerning themselves, their king- 
doms, or posterity: (book i. upon the Creed, chap. 9.) 

He told his brethren.| 'This argues his great innocence 
and simplicity; that he had not yet understanding cnough, 
to consider how ill this dream might be expounded: or not 
prudence cnough to conceal what might be ill interpreted 
by them. 

They hated him yet more.| The first ground of their ha- 
tred was their father’s great love to him; and then, his 
informing their father’of their bad behaviour; which was 
still increased by the fine clothes his father bestowed on 
him; and now most of all by this dream, which they inter- 
preted to signify his superiority over them. 

Ver. 7. Your sheaves stood round about, and made obet- 
sance, &c.] Or, gathered round about mine: which was 
fulfilled when they came for corn into Egypt; of which 
these sheaves, some think, were an apt representation. 

Ver. 8. Shalt thou indeed reign over us?] It seems they 
could readily interpret the meaning of a dream, which 
shews how common they were in those days. 

For Ins dreams, and for his words.] 'This seems to import, 
that he had more dreams of like nature, and was wont to 
talk of them, which they thought favoured of arrogance. 

Ver. 9. He dreamt yet another dream.] Which confirmed 
the former; by repeating the same thing, under different 
figures. For as the former was taken from the earth, so 
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this from heaven; and is more comprchensive than the 
former; for it concerns his father, as well as his brethren. 

Behold the sun and the moon, &c.| They seemed to 
descend to him, or he to be carried up to them; where they 
bowed, and lay at his feet. 

Ver. 10. His father rebuked him.] Gave him a check; 
that Joseph might not grow conceited of himself, and his 
brethren might not be provoked to hate him. 

What is this dream that thou hast dreamed?| What an 
idle dream is this! 

Shall £, and thy mother, and brethren, &c.] Who can 
believe this? Thy mother is dead (which is sufficient to 
shew the vanity of this dream), and thy father sure is not 
to truckle unto thee; no, nor thy elder brethren. 

Ver. 11. His brethren envied him.] Though Jacob seemed 
to slight what he said, it incensed his brethren against 
him. 

But his father observed the saying.) He did not look 
upon it as a mere fancy; but thought there might be some- 
thing in it. And therefore, though he thought fit publicly 
to slight it, yet he took such notice of it privately, that he 
preserved it in mind, and laid it up in his heart; as the 
Scripture elsewhere speaks. And it really was fulfilled, 
when he went down into Egypt; and, no doubt, shewed 
that respect which was due to the viceroy of the coun- 
try;.and so did his mother Bilhah, and all his brethren. 

Ver. 12. His brethren went to feed their father’s flock in 
Shechem.] As their flocks increased, so they enlarged their 
pasture; and they often removed to find fresh pasture. Be- 
sides, he had made a purchase in this place; where they 
fed his flocks in his own ground. 

Ver. 18. Come, I will send thee unto them.] Make thy- 
self ready, that I may send thee to inquire of thy brethren’s 
welfare. About which he was now the more solicitons, 
because they were gone to a place where they had, some 
years ago, given great provocation to the country by their 
barbarous cruelty. 

Ver. 15. A certain man foul him.] Some take this to 
have been an angel, who took care of him, when he was 
at a loss which way to go. So Maimonides, par. ii. More 
Nevochim, cap. 42. where he makes this passage the 
very same with that xvi. 7. “‘ The angel of the Lord found 
her,” &e. 

Ver. 18. They conspired against him.] the Hebrew word 
signifies, they took subtle and crafty counsel against him to 
slay him. Laid their heads together (as we now speak) to 
kill him, so that the murder might be concealed from their 
father. 

Ver. 19. Behold, this dreamer cometh.| In the Hebrew, 
This master of dreams, ora frequent dreamer ; one that 
hath dreams at command. 

Ver. 20. Cast him into some pit.) Which they were wont 
to dig frequently in those countries, to hold rain-water for 
their cattle, when they could not find a spring, or were near 
no river. 

Ver. 23. He delivered him out of their hands.| Preserved 
him from being murdered by them, as they intended; 
which he did by the following counsel, which seemed to 
have something of humanity in it, and yet would effect 
what they resolved. 

Ver. 22. Cast hin into this pit.] That he might perish 
with hunger. . 
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And lay no hands upon him, &e.} Let not us kill him. 
This he said that he might save his lite, intending secretly 
to draw him out of the pit, and restore him safe to his 
father. By which piece of good service, Reuben, perhaps, 
hoped to reconcile his father to him, who was justly angry 
with him for defiling his bed, (xxxv. 22.) 

Ver. 23. His coat of many colours] By this it seems he 
was distinguished from the rest of his brethren: being not 
yet grown up to such laborious employments as they fol- 
lowed abroad; and therefore indulged to wear a richer sort 
of garment with his father at home. For, according to the 
common notion, it was wrought, or embroidered, with 
flowers: which was accounted noble, as well as beautifal, 
in ancient times. As appears by Plato, who, commending 
the government then admired in Greece, compares it to 
such a garment that hath variety of colours in it, (lib. vill. 
de Republ. p. 557.) Kivéuvetder xadAforyn atirn tev TroArrawy 
elvat Worep iudriov ToxtrAov Tacw avreot tremouKtAptvoy, ovTW 
Kat arn tact HIeot WeToKtApévyn KaAXioty av paivorro. 

Ver. 24. The pit was empty, there was no water in it.] 
This shews the use of such pits was to hold water, which 
at this time was dried up for want of rain. 

Ver. 25. A company of Ishmaelites] In the language of 
these times it is called a caravan: merchants not daring to 
travel alone, in small numbers, in those eastern countries, 
through the deserts, for fear of robbers, or of wild beasts. 

From Mount Gilead.| They came from parts beyond 
that, but passed that way to traffic there. 

With their camels.} Which were, and still are, the most 
proper beasts for carriage in those countries: being able 
to travel a great way in the deserts without drink. And 
the Midianites (who are here the same with the Ishmaelites, 
ver. 28.) had as great a breed of them as any other country: 
as Bochart observes, (par. i. Hierozoic. lib. ii. cap. 3.) 

Bearing spicery.] The word nechoth, which we, and a 
great many others, translate spicery in gencral, seems to 
signify some particular sort of spicery, as the following 
words do. A great many conjectures there are, what sort; 
and Bochart most probably concludes it to be storax. (See 
the forenamed book, par. ii. lib. iv. cap. 12.) 

Balm.} So Kimchi, whom the modern interpreters gene- 
rally follow, expounds the Hebrew word ézeri, which the 
ancients interpret resin; and Bochart justifies them by 
‘such reasons as these: that there was no balm in Gilcad 
in these days; but it was brought thither out of Arabia 
Felix in the reign of King Solomon: and then it grew on 
this side Jordan, about Engaddi and Jericho; not beyond 
Jordan in the land of Gilead. (Ib. par. lib. ii. cap. 51.) 

Ver. 26. What profit is it if we slay our brother, &c.] 
We shall get nothing by letting him die in the pit: had we 
not better make money of him? 

And conceal his blood ?| ‘Though we should be able to 
conceal his murder, which is not easy to do. 

Ver. 27. For he is our brother, and our flesh.| Natural 
affection persuaded to this, rather than to the other. 

And his brethren were content.| As many of them as were 
then present; for Reuben was not among them at this con- 
sultation. : . 

Ver. 28. Then passed by Midianites.] They are called 
Ishmaelites just before, (vcr. 25.) and so they are imme- 
diately in this very verse [Sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites] ; 


for they were very near neighbours, and joined together in | 
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trade, making now one caravan, with a joint stock, as this 
story intimates. Read Jndg. viii. 1. 3. 22, 23, 24. 26, and 
it will appear the Scripture speaks of them as one and the 
same people, in aftertimes. 

_ For twenty pieces of silver.] Most understand so many 
shekels, which was a very small price; but therefore de- 
manded, and no more, that the bargain might he clapped 
up the sooner. 

Ver. 29. Reuben returned to the pit.) He, pretending 
some business, had withdrawn himself from the company, 
with an intention, when his brethren were gone from the 
pit, to come privately and take Joseph out, and carry him 
to his father. Upon that design he now came thither. 

Rent his clothes.] As they used to do, when they mourned 
for the dead; whereby he expressed his real grief for his 
brother. 

Ver. 30. The child is not.] He is dead, as this phrase 
commonly signifies. © 

Whither shail I go?| I know not whither to flee, to hide 
myself froin my father’s anger: who might justly expect 
the eldest son should take the greatest care of him. 

Ver. 31. And they took Joseph’s coat, &c.] His brethren 
it seems persuaded Reuben also to join with them, in con- 
cealing the sale of Joseph; and making their old father 
believe he was devoured by some wild beast. 

Ver. 32. They sent the coat, &c.}] They first sent it by a 
messenger; and immediately followed themselves, with 
the tale which is here related. 

Ver. 33. An evil beast.] Some wild beast, of which there 
were great stores in those countries (such as lions and 
bears), for he could not suspect his brethren would kill 
him. 

Ver. 34. Rent his clothes, and put sackcloth on his loins.) 
This was the highest degree of mourning in those days. 
We read often of putting on sackcloth in future ages, upon 
such sad occasions; but this is the first time we meet with 
it, which shews the great antiquity of such customs. 

Mourned for his son many days.] Beyond the ordinary 
time of mourning. Many years (as the word days some- 
times signifies), perhaps, till he heard he was alive. So 
the following verse seems to denote; that he resolved not 
to cease mourning for him as long as he lived. 

Ver. 35. All his sons aud daughters.| He had but one 
daughter: therefore the meaning is, his sons’ wives, or 
their daughters. 

I will go down into the grave, &c.] If sheol here be ex- 
pounded grave, then the next words must be thus trans- 
lated, mourning for my son; as KR. Solomon interprets 
them. For Joseph was not buried ina grave; and there- 
fore he could not think of going down to him thither. And 
thus Christophorus 4 Castro, upon the Second of Baruch, 
acknowledges sheol signifies in this place, and interprets it 
in this manner: * Lugere non desinam, donee me sepul- 
ture demandetis ;” I will not cease to mourn, till you lay me 
in my grave. But if we follow our translation, which is 
most common, I will go down to my son, then sheol must 
signify the. state or place of the dead; as it often doth: 
and particularly Isaiah xiv. (where the King of Babylon is 
expressly denied the honour of a grave, ver. 19, 20.) sheol 
is said to be moved for him, and to meet him, and to stir up 
the dead for him, (ver. 9.) , 

Thus his father wept for him.] Continued his mourning ; 
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not only by wearing sackcloth, but in such passionate ex- 
pressions as these. 

Ver. 36. And the Midianites} In the Hebrew the word 
is Medanim (a distinct name from those ver. 38.) who were 
a people derived from Medan, one of the sons of Keturah, 
and brother to Midian, (xxv. 2.) ‘They and the Midianites 
lived near together in Arabia not far from the Ishmaclites: 
who all joined together in this caravan, and-made one'so- 
cicty of merchants; consisting of Medanites, Midianites, 
and Ishmacelites. 

An officer.| The Hebrew word saris, oftentimes signifies 
an eunuch, by whom the eastern qucens were attended. 
But ‘it likewise signifies all the great courtiers (as the 
Chaldce here translates it), such as the bed-chamber-men, 
the Jord chamberlain (as we now speak), and such-like 
officers of state: and therefore is rightly translated here, 
for Potiphar had a wife. The truth is, this was the prime 
signification of the word: till, in aftertimes, the deprava- 
tion of manners, and the jealousy of the castern kings, 
made them set none but-slaves, who were castrated, to 
attend their qucens; by whom they were preferred to great 
offices, and so came to enjoy this name. 

Pharaoh.| This was a common name fo all the kings of 
Egypt. .(See xii. 15.) 

Captain of the guard.) The LXX. translate it, master 
cook: and so Epiphanius calls his wife. Tijv rov ’Apyiua- 
yeloov, (Heres. xxxvi. n. 17.) Our margin hath it, chief 
of the slaughter-men, or executioners. But the word t¢e- 
bachim may better be translated soldiers, than butchers: or 
executioners: and here, some think, may denote him whom 
we call the provost-marshal: others will have it the master 
of the horse. But I see no more proper translation than 
ours, captain of the guard: or, rather, chief commander 
of the king’s guard; such an one as Nebuzaradan was; 
(2 Kings xxv. 20.) for schar is more than one whom we now 
call a captain. (See x}. 3.) This phrase schar-hatabachim 
is explained by Hottinger out of the Ethiopic tongue. (See 
Smegma Orient. p. 85.) 
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Ver. 1. Ar that time.| It is uncertain whether he mean 
at the time Joseph was sold (which is just before men- 
tioned), or at the time Jacob returned from Mesopotamia 
to live in Canaan, (xxxiii. 18.) or when he went to settle 
with his father at Mamre, (xxxv. 27.) But, take it any of 
these ways, there was time cnough for all the events fol- 
lowing, before they went into Egypt; supposing Judah’s 
children to bave married very young: as may be seen in 
most interpreters. 

Judah went down from his brethren.| Either upon some 
business, or in some discontent. 

Adutiamite.] A citizen of Adullam; which was a fa- 
mous town, or city, that fell afterwards to the tribe of 
Judah, whose king was slain by Joshua, (xii. 19.) and 
where there was a famous cave, in which David hid him- 
self, (1 Sam. xxii. 1.) 

Ver. 2. Judah saw there.] So as to fall in love with her. 
Tor, according to the old saying, "Ex rov éodp rd épav. 

A daughter of a certain Canaauite.] It was not so bad 
for a man circumcised to marry the daughter of one uncir- 
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cumcised, as it was to give their daughters in marriage to 
an uncircumcised husband, (xxXxiv. 14.) For an uncir- 
cumcised inan was accounted unclean, though he had re- 
nounced idolatry: but a woman born of uncircumcised 
parents was not so accounted, if she embraced the worship 
of the true God. Whence Salmon, a great man in the 
tribe of Judah, married Rahab who was a Canaanite. 
Such aun one we must suppose this woman, whom Judah 
married, to have been; or else he had offended his father, 
as much as Esau did ‘Isaac by marrying the daughters ‘of 
Heth. 

Whose name was Shuah.] Her father’s neeve was eae 
(ver. 12.) 

He took her.| To be his wife, (ver. 12.) 

Ver. 5. And he was at Chezib when she bare him.| Some 
think this town the same with Achzib, belonging to Judah, 
(Josh. xv. 44.) But why Moses mentions his absence 
when this child was born, and why he sets down the place 
where he then was, we cannot give au account; though 
there was, no doubt, some special reason for it. Perhaps 
it is to shew, why she gave the name to this and to her 
former son, (whereas he himself named the first, ver. 3.) 
because he was not at home when they were horn. 

Ver. 6. Whose name was Tamar.] She seems’ also to 
have been a woman of Canaan; but not-an‘idolater. 

Ver. 7. Was wicked in the sight of the Lord.| i.e. Ex- 
ceeding impious; and that notoriously. (See Gen. x. 9.) 
What particular sins he was guilty of is but conjectured. 
Some fancy they were of the same nature with his. next 
brother’s: (sce Bonfrere, or Menochius out of him.)} >"> 

And-the Lord slew jiim.] Cut him off suddenly, by some 
unusual stroke. 

Ver. 8. Go in unto thy brother’s wife, &c.] This (say 
the Hebrew doctors) was an ancient custom, in force 
before the law of Moses, which only enacted what had 
been formerly practised, (Maimon. par. iii. cap. 49. More 
Nevoch.) that when a man died without issue, his next 
brother should marry his wife, (Deut. xxv. 5.) Which 
custom afterwards extended to the ip cousin, if no 
brother remained. 

And, raise up seed unto thy brother.) Preserve thy 
brother’s name and family; by begetting a child, which 
may be accounted his, and inherit his-estate. For so the 
law was; that the first-born of such a match was not to 
be looked upon as the child of him that begat him; but 
as his brother’s, who. was the mother’s first husband. ATI 
the following children were to be his own. | 

Ver. 9. Onan knew that the seed should not be his.] ¢. e. 
The first-born should be reputed his brother’s child. 

Lest he should give seed to his brother.] Or, lest a child 
should be born in the name of his brother, as the Vulgar 
Latin interprets it very exactly, according to the opinion of 
the Hebrews::as Mr. Selden observes, (lib. vii. de Jure N. 
et G. cap. 3.) 

Ver. 10. The thing which he did displeased the Lord. 
This made his sin the more heinous, that he acted against 
the Divine promise made to Abram, concerning the multi- 
plying of his seed: especially against the belief of the pro- 
mise of the Messiah; that seed for which all good men 
longed. 

| Ver. 11. Remain a widow in thy father’s house, &c.] It 
seems the contract of marriage at first was so understood 
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in those days, that if the husband died without issue, the 
woman must marry his next brother; and as long as any 
of his brethren remained,’ they were bound to marry his 
wife, and preserve their brother's memory: or else solemnly 
renounce her, to their great-infamy and disgrace. This was 
so well known, that there is nothing in the law that enjoins 
any new solemn contract in such a case: because the first 
husband being dead, she aud the next brother were man 
‘and wife, without any further agreement, by virtue of the 
original law: until he renounced her. Yet, by the constitu- 
tions afterwards made by their elders, it was ordained, that 
he should espouse and endow her solemnly. before wit- 
nesses: as Mr. Selden shews in his Uxor Hebr. lib. i 
cap. 12. and‘lib. ii. cap. 2. and 10. 

But Judah thought Selah was too young to perform this 
contract, and tlicrefore desired her to stay till he was grown 
up, and to abide in her own father’s house rather than in 
his; that Selah might not think of marriage. too soon. 

For he said, Lest peradventiure he die also.) This some 
make an argument that he never intended to give her his 
son. Butit is more agreeable to ver. 24. and 26. to think 
that, according to the custom ef those days, he could not 
refuse it. And therefore he thought it was their youthful 
folly which made his two other sons perish: which made 
. him ‘resolve to keep this till he had more discretion, and 
was better instructed in his duty. Or, if we imagine their 
sin was known to none but Tamar, the meaning may be, 
that he thought their marrying. too young was the cause 
of their death... And therefore he determined to keep this 
only remaining son, till he was of a riper age. : 

‘Ver. 12. In process of time. | In the Hebrew the words 
are, the days were multiplied, i. e. after some years. 

To Timnath.| A town not far from Adullam, it‘is pro- 
bable. for it was also within the lot of the tribe of Judah, 
(Josh. xv. 57.) 

He went up te Timnath.| Some have made a difficulty 


ahout this phrase: for Samson is said to have gone down | 


to Timnath, (Judg. xiv. 5.) But they should. have con- 
sidered (as Bochart observes, par. i. Hierozoic. lib. iii. 
cap. 4.) that these were two different places, one called 
Timnah, the other Timnathah ; this in the tribe of Judah, 
the other in the tribe of Dan. To this they went up, be- 
cause it was in a mountainous country; to that they went 
down, because it was in a valley. 

To his sheep-shearers.| It was the custom at such times 
to make a feast (as we do now), and to invite their kindred 
and friends to it (as he doth his friend Hirah), which ap- 
pears sufficiently from the story of Absalom, (2 Sam. xiii. 
23.) 
sheep-shearing was a kind of harvest, which made that 
time to be observed with such joy, as there used to be 
in harvest: whence David’s servants said to Nabal, that 
they were come to him on a good day; for he was shear- 
ing sheep, (1 Sam. xxv. 8.) Accordingly Judah, having 
finished the time of mourning for his wife, went to recreate 
himself, with his friends, at this festival season. 

Ver. 14. She put off her widow’s garments.| In which, it 
seems, such persons continued, till they were married to 
the next brother. But she, at this time, laid them aside, 
that he might not have the least suspicion she was the 
person w ham he courted. 


Covered her with a veil.) As all women did, in the 
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eastern countries, when they went abroad: and there are 
examples of it also in the western parts of the world; as 
Mr. Selden at large shews, in his Uxor Hebraica, lib. iii. 
cap. 17, where he produces several passages out of the 
Aleoran requiring this. 

Wrapped herself.| Muffled her face with it, as we speak, 
that she might not be known. | 

And sat in an open place.| Where two ways mef, as the 
Hebrew words seem to import: unless we take it for a 
proper name, as it is in the margin of our Bibles. Either 
way it signifies in a public place, where every body might 
see her. It is commonly noted, that there was so much 
modesty left in those ancient days, that harlots both went 
veiled, and also sat without the cities, (see Origen, lib. iv. 
contra Celsum, p. 206.) But, however the latter part of 
this observation be, the former part of it is not true. For, 
as Bochartus observes, (par. i. Hierozoic. lib. ii. cap. 46.) 
* Proprium fuit meretricum non velari, sed revelari,” it 
was proper to harlots not to be covered, but to go bare- 
faced: as appears from Isai. xlvii. 3. Nahum iii. 5, &e. 
All that can be answered to this is, that it might be other- 
wise in very ancient times. Which I do not take to be 
true: for aj] women, as I observed before, were covered ; 
and therefore harlots were distinguished only by their sit- 
ting in the highways, not by their veils. 

For she saw that Selah was grown, and she was not given, - 
&e.] She resolved, if she could, to have a child by one of 
this family; and hoped, perhaps, that Selah might come 
along with his father, and have the same desires his father 
had ;.and in those. days (as I noted before) there were no 
such solemnities required, as the Jews afterwards used 
(though the law did not enjoin it) to the making a marriage 
With. one’s brother’s wife. Which was to be contracted, 
they say, before two witnesses, and by giving a piece of 
money, ora writing: but this was ordained only by their 
elders, not by the original-law. ‘(See ver. 11.), And there- 
fore she thought, if she could have caught Selah by this 
device, it would have been held lawful: but this plot fail+ 
ing her, she so far transgressed, as to admit Judah himself 
to lie with her. : 

Ver. 15. Because.she covered her face.] This is not the 
reason why he took her for a harlot; but why he did not 
know her to be his daughter-in-law, (as Mr. Selden observes 
in the place beforenamed, ver. 14.) because he could not 
See her face: and he thought ‘her to he a harlot, because 
she sat in frivio, in the highway 5 ; where she pumney cx- 
posed herself. . 

Ver. 16. Let me come in unto thee.| There was an ex- 
press law that there should be no kedeschah (or whore) 
among the daughters of Israel, 1. e. none who should pros- 
titute her hody without marriage, (Deut. xxiii. 18. Levit. 
xix..29.) ‘But before the giving of the law (saith Maimo- 
nides), if a man found a single woman in a public place, 
and they agreed on certain terms, to lie together without 
being maitried; they weré not punished. (See tis Selden, 
lib. v. de Jure N. et G. cap. 4.) 

What wilt thou give me?] That which made such facts 
not to be punished, was (saith the same Maimonides) be- 
cause of the contract which passed between them. This 
reward which he gave the harlot for the use of her body, 
being like the dowry a man gave his wife when he put.her 


away: which being paid, it was thought he did’ her no 
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wrong: (Moro Nevoch. par. iii. cap. 49.) They that would 
now have their wicked practices warranted by such exam- 
ples, should consider, that every thing not punished by 
men was not allowed by God: and that we now live under 
another dispensation, which expressly forbids such un- 
cleanness; and declares, that not only adulterers, but 
whoremongers, Gor will judge, i. e. punish, (Hebr. xiii. 4. 
Sce ver. 23.) 

Ver.17. A kid from the flock.] Which was looked upon 
as a valuable present in those days; as I have observed 
before, (xxvii. 9.) 

Wilt thou give me a pledge, &c.] A pawn, as we now 
speak, to bo returned when he sent what he promised. 

Ver. 18. Thy signet.| His ring, wherewith he sealed. 

Thy bracelets.| The Hebrews generally understand by 
this word his cloak, or some such garment: others, his 
girdle. 

And thy staff, &c.] Which, it is likely, had something in 
it to distinguish it from other men’s staffs. And she asks 
s0 many things, that by some or other of them (if not by 
all) it might be certainly known who was the father, if she 
proved with child. 

And he came in unto her.] Not publicly; but in some 
bye-place, to which they retired. 

And she conceived by him.| Though he did not know her, 
yet she knew him; which aggravated her crime, and made 
it incest in her, though only fornication in him. Unto 
which, one would think, she was tempted, by her vehement 
desire to have a child by one of this family; unto which 
the promise of the Messiah belonged. For though she 
seems to have been one of the seed of Canaan, (as I said 
before, ver. 6.) yet, embracing the religion of Jacob, she 
renounced the impiety of the Canaanites: and so is men- 
tioned in the genealogy of our Saviour, as well as Rahab 
and Ruth. 

Ver. 19. Laid by her veil from her, &c.] Retired into her 
father’s house (for within doors they did not wear veils) 
where she clothed herself again like a widow. 

Ver. 21. Where is the harlot?] By this it is apparent 
that the word kedeschah signifies a common whore (as we 
speak), who publicly prostituted herself for hire; as the 
Hebrew doctors observe upon this place, and upon Deut. 
xxili. 17, But whence this name should be given to har- 
lots is a great doubt; it coming from a root, which signifies 
that which is sacred. Which hath inclined some learned 
men to think, that the women-prtests consecrated to the 
service of Baalphegor, or Priapus, were no better than 
whores : and the men-priests who served Ashteroth, men- 
tioned 2 Kings xxiii. 7. made all whores be called kedis- 
chim, which was the name for those devoted to such im- 
pure ministcries, (See Mr. Selden, de Diis Syris, Syntag. i, 
cap. 0. and Syntag. ii. cap. 2.) But such beastly idolatry, 
surely, was not so old as the days of Jacob: and it seems 
more reasonable to me to think, that the original word 
signifying separation, it was applied cither to those who 
were separated unto holiness, or unto uncleanness, as har- 
lots were. 

And they said, there was no harlot in this place.| They 
knew of none that publicly professed to be a prostitute : 
nor had they seen any one sit publicly to invite customers. 


Ver..23. Let her take it to her.) Keep the pledge to 
hersclf. 
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Lest we be ashamed.| Though the fact he had committed 
was in those days lawful (saith Maimonides), that is, was 
not punished by the judges; yet men did not publicly 
boast of it, nor were willing to own it; but were ashamed 
it should be known (which was a sign they were sensible 
there was a moral turpitude in it), and therefore endea- 
voured to hide and conceal it; even with the loss of those 
goods which were of greatest valuc. For the sense, 
saith he, of Judah’s words, is this: “ It is better to lose 
what she hath of ours, than, by inquisition after it, to di- 
vulge the business, and increase our shame:” (More Ne- 
vochim, par. iii. cap. 49.) Where he bids his reader ob- 
serve, this is the moral virtue which ought to be learnt 
from this history; together with justice and equity: which 
appears in his performing the agreement he made of send- 
ing a kid; of which he desires his friend to be a witness, 
that he might not lie under any suspicion of having offered 
violence to her. 

Ver. 24. Bring her forth.| Out of her father’s house, 
into the place of judgment: where he would have her sen- 
tenced to the sevcrest punishment. 

Let her be burnt.] Not presently (for that had been the 
highest injustice and cruelty, to burn the child in her belly), 
but after she was delivered; till which time he would have 
kept her in such safe custody, that this execution might be 
done upon her. Some think burning was the punishment 
for adultery m those days. Others think the punishment 
depended on the will of the supreme govemmor, whosoever 
he was: whom some also take to have been Judah him- 
self; as chief in his own family: and that he was so severe 
against her because she had disgraced his family, and he 
was glad to be rid of her, that he might not give his son 
Selah to.her. But there are those, who think by burning is 
meant no more but branding her in the forehead, to denote 
her to be a whore. (See Mr. Selden, lib. vii. de Jure N. ct 
G. cap. 5.) If Judah did mean burning her at a stake (as 
we now speak), it was a punishment not then commonly 
used, but inflicted (as his words are, lib. iii. Uxor. Hebr. 
cap. 12.) “ex more secu lege aliqua singulari:” by some 
singular custom or law. 

All this proceeds upon a supposition, that she really was 
Selah’s wife, though not solemnly married (as the Jews pre- 
tend it was necessary, after the law was given), by virtue 
of the first contract with his eldest brother: which was 
the reason of her being kept at her father’s house; that no- 
body else might pretend to her, but she be reserved for 
him: otherwise there could have been no ground for pro- 
ceeding against her as an adulteress. 

Ver. 26. She hath been more righteous than I.) These 
words do not signify that she had in this matter committed 
a less sin than he (for she had committed a greater), but 
that in another matter, which was the occasion of this, he 
had broken his word with her, when she had, till uow, kept . 
her faith with him; and lived a widow honestly in expec- 
tation of his son. Besides, she committed this fact out of 
desire.to have a child; he, to satisfy his lust. 

And he knew her no more.] Which some have translated 
quite the contrary, and he ceased not to know her, 1. e. he 
solemnly married her, and took her to be his wife: which 
was unlawful after the law of Moses was given, but as 
lawful before, as many other things which they practised. 
And two of-the Chaldee paraphrasts have feigned a bath- 
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coli to have come from heaven, to countenance the fact. 
(See Mr. Selden, lib. v. de Jure N. et G. cap. 9. and lib. . 
vii. cap. 5.) But, it is not likely, he would take his son’s 
wife to be his own. And likewise having known her, 
though by an error, most think Selah himself afterward 
had her not to wife: but she rather did penance (as we 
now speak) in widowhood all her days. For Selah, we 
find, had children by another, (Numb. xxvi. 19.) 

Ver. 28. This came out first.] Perceiving there were 
twins struggling in her womb, the midwife, to distinguish 
this from the other, as the first-born, hound this thread 
about his wrist. , 

Ver. 29. How hast thou broke forth?] What is the cause 
of this? Or, what a violence is this? Speaking as one 
astonished at his eruption. For it was without example; 
and therefore the novelty of the thing made her break out 
into this cxclamation. Though, if it be true which a learned 
anatomist affirms, that where twins are of the same sex, 
they are wrapped in the very same secuzdines, as they call 
_ them (whereas those that are of a different, are separated 
' by distinct inclosures), the other son being stronger and 
more vigorous, might force his way the more readily, when 
his brother was nearer to the birth. (Fernellius, lib. vii. 
Physiolog. cap. 12.) 

This breach be upon thee.} Take thy name from this 
breach. Be thou ever called eruption, or breach; as Bo- 
chart interprets it. (Hierozoic. par. i. lib. ii. cap. 30.) 

Ver. 30. Called Zarah.) Which most think signifies as 
much as he ariseth (being used commonly of the sun’s 
rising), because this child appeared first, by putting out his 
hand before the other. 
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Ver. 1. Anp Joseph.] Having ended this story of Judah,. 


he returns to that of Joseph, which he had begun before in 
the thirty-seventh chapter; repeating, wherc he left off, how 
he was sold to Potiphar. 

Brought down.] It is a descent from Judca to Egypt: 
which lies very low. 

Ver. 2. And the Lord was with Joseph.) To guide him 
in his deportment, and in the management of all affairs 
committcd to him: so that, as it follows, ‘“‘ he was a pros- 
perous man.” 

He was in the house of his master.] One of his domestic 
servants. 

Ver. 3. His master.saw that the Lord was with him, 
&e.] Found by observation and experience that he was an 
extraordinary person. It is not likely that Potiphar knew 
God by the name of Jehovah: but the meaning is, he ob- 
served the happy fruits of Joseph’s service; which Moses, 
not he, ascribes to the Lord’s peculiar blessing. 

Ver. 4. And he served him.| Found such favour with his 
master, that he took him to wait upon his person. 

And he made him overseer over his house.| In time lic ad- 
vanced him to a higher station, to be (as they now speak) 
his major-domo, to whom all the scrvants in the family 
were to be obedicnt. 

And put all he had into his hand.| Committed al} his 
estate, both within doors and without (as appears. by the 
next verse), to his care and management. 
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Ver.G. He left all he had in Joseph's hand.| Did not call 
him to a daily account, nor concerned himself about any 
business: but trusted entirely to his prudence and fidelity. 

And he knew not aught he had, save the bread which he 
did eat.] This is the highest expression of confidence; sig- 
nifying, that he was utterly careless about any thing that 
concerned his estate: not minding what his expense or re- 
ceipts were; but, taking his ease, left all to Joseph’s ho- 
nesty. In short, he thought of nothing, but only to enjoy 
what he had, without any care or trouble. 

And Joseph was a goodiy person.| Being the son of a 
beautiful mother. 

Ver. 7. Cast her eyes upon Joseph.| Looked upon him 
amorously, or rather lasciviously: he being young as well 
as handsome. 

Ver. 9. How can I do this great wickedness? &c.] Here 
are three he hajedias, as the Hebrews call them; pointing 
us to so many remarkable things. How shall I commit 
such a wickedness as adultery? sucha great wickedness? 
against so kind a master, who so entirely trusts in my in- 
tegrity? especially, since it cannot be committed without 
the highest offence to God. 

Ver.10. Day by day.) Took al occasions to solicit 
him. . 

Or to be with her.| He chi as much as was possi- 
ble, to entertain any discourse with her, shunning her com- 
pany, &c. 

Ver. 11. About this time.] The phrase in the Hebrew 
(where there are again two hes of the same kind with the 
former) signifies some remarkable day. R. Solomon and 
Josephus think it was some festival, when the master and 
the rest of the family were gone to the temples; and she 
stayed at home, feigning herself not well. But the Vulgar 
translates it simply, upon a certain day. Or it may signify, 
having the like opportunity, as formerly, and Joseph being 
about his business in the house she caught him, &c. 

To do his business.| ‘To cast up his accounts, saith the 
Chaldee interpreters. 

None of the men of the house were within.] In that part 
of the house where he was. 

Ver. 12. Left the garment in her hand.] If he had strug- 
gled to get the garment away from her, the accusation 
might have been more specious, that he went about to ra- 
vish her. Epiphanius hath made a good reflection upon- 
this example. KaraAwrave ta atta, Kal TO owpa OvK aTéA- 
Avatv. "Awodidpadoxet tov ré70v, iva ph wéoy TH Tayler, Ke. (vid. 
Heeres. Ixxix.n.9.) He left his garment, that he nught 
not lose his body: and shunned the place, that he might not 


Jfallinto the snare. And indeed it was dangerous to adven- 


ture himself in her company; much more to touch her, lest 
he should fall into temptation. 

Ver. 14. She called unto the men of her house.] Cried to 
them, who were in her apartment, to come and help her. 

He hath brought in.] In her rage she reflects upon her 
husband, as accessory to her danger, that she might the 
more incense him against Joseph. ‘There is something like 
this in Apuleius’s story (lib. x. Metamorph.) of the step- 
mother’s love to her son-in-law, which was turned into 
hatred, and made her contrive just such a hie as this, when 
he would not yicld to her. 

To mock us.] To abuse our family. 

I cried with a loud voice.) An improbable story (for no- 
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body heard it), but was easily believed against a servant; 
whom they all, perhaps, envied. If she pretended it was 
done in Joseph's apartment, the question might have been 
asked her, What she did there ? 

Ver. 17. Came in unto me to mock me.| To offer vidlence 
to me (as the Hebrew phrase signifies), and rob me of my 
chastity. 

Ver. 18. He left his garment with me.) Philo observes, 
that this was an argument rather that she laid hands on 
him: for he could have easily taken his garment from her, 
if he had not fled hastily from her esi But her 
husband’s jealousy made him credulous. 

Ver. 20. Joseph’s master took him, &c.] Caused him to 
be apprehended, and carried to prison. During his anger 
he would not hearken to the apology, which we cannot but 
think he offered to make for himself. Unless we suppose 
(which is not unlikely) that his master would not so much 
as see him; but ordered him immediately ‘to be hurriéd to 
the jail. 

A place where the king’s prisoners were bound.| Where 
the king himself caused those who had offended him to be 
committed. This shews Potiphar was a great man, (sce 
xl. 3.) and that he looked upon the crime as very great: for 
this prison, we must think, was most strictly guarded, ‘that 
they who were thrown into it might not eseape ‘punish- 
ment. And it appears by what the Psalmist says, (cv. 18.) 
that the prisoners were hardly used; and that Joseph (xl. 
15.) was thrust into the lowest part of the prison,: which 
was the most dismal, as well as of _pipicw tt at rg Saw to 
make an escape out of it. 

And he was there in’ the prison.] His master proceeded 
no further against him, but there he left him. - Perhaps 
Joseph found means to let him know the truth; which made 
him not form any process to take away his life, or inflict 
any other punishment on him: and yet, to save his wife’s 
credit, he let him lie in the prison. i 

Ver. 21. The Lord was with Joseph.] The same wisdom 
nd virtue appeared in him, now he was in prison, that his 
master discerned, when he came first into his house, (ver. 2.) 

Give him favour.| So that he had more Na aay than the 
rest, after some short confinement. 

Keeper of the prison.] ‘The under-keeper it appears from 
xl. 4. 

Ver. 2 - Committed to Joseph's hand, &c.} His favour 
danni so much (as it had done in his master’s house, 
ver. 4.) that he, in effect, was the keeper of the prison, not 
a prisoner. 


CHAP. XL. 


Ver 1. HHap offended their lord.) In the Hebrew is a 
word of the plural number for lord, viz. adonim;; “ ratione 
dignitatis,” saith Bochartus ; because of his high authority. 
And so it is used not only when he speaks of the king, but 
of greatmen; particularly of Joseph’s master, (xxxix. 2.) 

interpreters do but guess at their offence: which might 
as well be an attempt upon his life (by poison, or other 
ways), as any thing else. 

Ver. 2. Wroth against two of his officers.| They are 

called by the same name of dignity (viz. saris) which we 

met withal before, (xxxvii. 86.) For in all courts such of- 
ficers had a principal place, (sce ver. 4.) 
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Chief butler.] Or, cup-bearer to the king, (ver. 13.) He 
simply named the butler and baker in the foregoing verse: 
but now the schar (as the Hebrew word is), which in the 
next verse we translate captain, i. ec. the principal officer 
of those kinds: which ‘would incline ‘one to think, that 
some under butler and baker were accused of a great fault, 
for which the head butler and baker were to answer: who, 
perhaps, were discoyered to have ae them to do what 
they did. 

Chief baker.} Who took ‘care , of all baked meats, and 
confections, &c. (ver. 17.) 

Ver. 3. He put them in ward, &c.] To be kept close fe. 
soners. 

In the house of the captain of the guard, &c.} In that 
prison, of which Potiphar had the chief custody. Who by 
this appears to have been such an officer as we eall licu- 
tenant of the Tower. ; 

Into the prison where Joseph was bound.]| Into that very 
place where Joseph had been bound. For now he was at 
liberty, in the prison. 

Ver. 4. And the captain of the guard charged Joseph, 
&c.] By this it appears Potiphar’s anger was mitigated to- 
wards him (having heard the truth, it is likely, ‘before this 
time), and was of the same mind with the under-keeper of 
the prison: who éntrusted all in Joseph’s hand. . ... - 

And he served them.] Attended upon:them (which shews 
they were great oot to provide them what they want- 
ed, &e. 

And they continued ‘a season.| 'The Rivbrewet: ond 1 is, ja- 


‘mim, i. e. days: which frequently signifies a year ; as hath 


been observed before, (xxiv. 55.) 

Ver. 5. Each man according to the interpretation of his 
dream.} Suitable to the office which he had held; and to 
the events which were shortly to befal them. 

Ver. 6. Joseph came unto them in the morning.) 'To see 
that they were safe, and to know what they wanted. 

And behold, ‘they were sad.] It was very extraordinary, 
that they should both of them dream, in the same night, 
such dreams as had a great resemblance, one to the other; 
and scemed to import.a great change in their condition: 
which made such a deep impression upon them, that they 
were solicitous to know the meaning. 

Ver. 8. We have dreamed a dream, and there is no inter- 
preter of it.]z. e. Here in prison, we have not the oppor- 
tunity of getting them interpreted. If they had been at 
liberty, there were men in those countries who pretended 
to the skill of interpreting dreams, which for the most- 
part were not to be regarded; but-some dreams carried 
such lively representations in them, and so suitable to their 
present condition, and made likewise so great a commo- 
tion in their spirits, that they could not but attend to 
them: nay, think God had sent them, and therefore desire 
to know the meaning of them.’ 

Thus we find Achilles advising Agamemnon (in Homer’s 
Iliad. i.) to consult with the interpreters of their gods, for 
what offence they had sent the plague among them, say- 

ing, ‘‘ To what priest, or to what prophet, chad we go?” 
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Or to what vender of dreams? For even dreams come from 
Jupiter. | 
Do not interpretations belong to God?) Who can shew 
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the meaning of dreams, but he that sent them? viz. God. 
This shews that God did sometimes admonish other nations 
(as we saw, xx. 6.xxxi. 24.) as well as the Jews by dreams: 

until. they forgot (as Dr. Jackson judiciously speaks) that 
interpretations were from God, and laboured to find out an 
art of interpreting. Then they either ceased, or were so 
mixed with delusions, that they could not be discerned: 
or, if their events-were in some sort foreseen, yet: men, 
being ignorant of God’s providence, commonly made choice 
of such means for their avoidance, as brought upon them 
the events which they feared. (Book i. on the Creed, chap. 9.) 

Ver. 12. The three branches are three days: Ji.e. Signify 
three days. So he understood their meaning to be, rather 
than months or years; because of. the sudden budding, 
blossoming, knitting, and ripening of the grapes, (ver. 10.) 

Ver. 13. Shall lift up thy head.] i. e. Advance thee; or, 
as it is in the margin, reckon thee; number thee among his 
servants (as the phrase is used, Exod. xxxi. 12.) For there 
being a roll, or catalogue of all the officers of the court, 
with their several salaries, they were :all called over on 
some certain day (it should seem, by ver. 20. before the 
king’s birth-day) and summoned to give their attendance. 
And then sueh as the king was offended withal, were struck 
out, and punished according to their deserts ; or pardoned, 
and graciously restored to their places. This exposition 
best agrees with the event, (ver. 20.) where the heads of 
both these officers are said to be lifted up: though one of 
them only was advanced to his former station.- - 

Ver. 14, But think on me, when it shall.be well with thee, 
&e.] When my prediction-is come to pass, I ask no other 
reward of thee, but that thou wilt be an instrument of de- 
livering me from my imprisonment. Joseph was not only 
grown expert in interpreting dreams, (which he was not 
before he came into Egypt, xxxvii. 6. &c.) but fully as: 
sured he knew the right meaning of them; as appears by 
this passage. 
were frequently in ancient times, among the heathen: as 
well as among the Hebrews: though in after ages they 
grew rare in hoth. ‘For(as Dr. Jackson admirably speaks, 
in the place beforenamed ) the increase of wickedness in the 
world; multiplicity of business; solicitude of mind about 
worldly affairs; and men’s too much depending on politic 
devices to accomplish their ends; caused the defect of 
true dreams, and of other Divine admonitions, for the wel- 
fare of mankind. 

Ver. 15. I was stolen.] Carried away by violence, with- 
out the knowledge of my father; aud sold for a slave. 
His brethren, in selling him, committed that crime, which 
the Latins call plagium. For, Qui hominem liberum ven- 
dit, plagiarius est. 

Out of the land of the Hebrews.| Some men would have 
it thought, that these words were added by Joshua, or some 
other, after Moses’s time: because Canaan was not called 
the fand of the Hebrews in his days, much less’in Joseph’s. 
But they should have considered, that Joseph doth not 
call all the land of Canaan by this name; but only that 
part of it where Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, had very long 
lived, viz. about Hebron. There Abraham (who was the 
first that is called a Hebrew) settled with his family when 
he came out of Chaldea, (xiii. 17, 18.) There Isaac dwelt 
also, (xxxv. 27.) and Jacob, (xxxvii. 1. 14.) where it is 
said indeed, they were strangers, or sojourners, ix this coun- 


And such kinds of predictions by dreams 
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try: but they were strangers of great note and nae (as 
Jacobus Altingius hath well observed), who were treated 
as princes, (xxili. 6.) lived by their own laws ; made leagues, 
not only with private men, but with cities and with kings: 
(XX1. 22, 23. xxvi. 28. xxxiv. 6.) and the fame of them could 
not but be spread abroad, both by the victory which Abra- 
ham got, in a battle, over several kings; and by thé sack- 
ing of Shechem, which the neighbours durst not revenge. 
All which might well make that part of the country where- 
in they had resided for three generations be called the 
land of the Hebrews: where they were at first planted, by 
the consent of the natives; who were confederated with 
Abraham, (xiv. 13.) 

That they should put me into the dungeon.] Into which 
he was thrown at the first, as a great malefactor; for this 
was the lowest and darkest place in the prison, Borne under 
ground. So the Hebrew word commonly signifies, a pit, 
either with or without water in it: and thence, this part of 
a prison; which Bochartus well translates cryptam sub- 
terraneam ; and sometimes signifies a grave, (Psalm xxviii. 
1. Hieronoic. par. i. lib. iii. cap. 4.) 

Ver.16. The chief baker saw the interpretation was good.] 
It was well the chief butler propounded his dream first, 
which had a good signification : tor if this man had spoken 
first, the other, it is likely, would not have proposed his 
dream. 

Three white oats: j Or, as we now speak, three wicker 
baskets, and (as the margin hath it) the twigs so twisted, 
that they were full of holes; as ours many times are 
wrought. 

Ver. 17. In the uppermost basket.] They were sct one 
upon another: in the lowermost of which, we may suppose, 
was bread; inthemiddlemost pies; and in the highest, the 
finer sort of pastes of all sorts, biscuit, tarts, &e. 

Ver. 19. Lift up thy head.| The same phrase, which 
was used ofthe other, (ver. 13.) but with this addition, 
from off thee. To signify, that his name should be called 
for another purpose ; that he might not only have his name 
struck out of the roll, but his head struck.off from his body. 
Though there is no necessity so to understand it; but only 
simply, that he should lose his life. 

And shall hang thee on a tree.|] 'They that fancy his head 
was first cut off, will have the body only hanged on a gib- 
bet: But it is more likely he was hanged by the neck, as 
malefactors are now among us upon a gallows. 

And the birds shall eat thy flesh.| He was left there, to be 
devoured by birds of prey. 

Ver. 20. Pharaoh's birth-day.| Either the day on which 
he was born, or the day on which he came to the crown: 
which was natalis imperii, the birth-day of his empire. 
Both of them were wont to be celebrated with rejoicing 
and great feasts, in ancient time as well as now. (See 
the commentators upon Matt. xiv. 6.) 

Ver. 21. And he gave the cup.] His fault, we may sup- 
pose, was Of a smaller nature; or, there was not evident 
proof against him; or, he had better friends, who inter- 
ceeded for him: so that he was not only pardoned, but re- 
stored to his oflice. 

Ver. 22. But he hanged the chief baker.) Ordered him 
to be hanged, being found guilty of what he was ac- 
cused, &c. 

Ver. 23. Yet did not the chief butler remember. Joseph, 
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but forgat him.| He repeats it, to shew how very unmind- 
ful he was of him: after the manner of those vain cour- 
tiers, who have no value for wisdom or virtue, but are 
wholly given up to their pleasures. It would have cost 
him nothing to mention Joseph to Pharaoh: but he seems 
to have been onc of those who will spend their interest, as 
we now speak, for nobody but themselves. Or, as it may 
be interpreted, he did not, as soon as he came to his place, 
call him to mind, who foretold his good fortune: and so, 
in process of time, he quite forgot him. 


CHAP. XLI. 


Ver. 1. Ar the end of two full years.] It is uncertain 
whether two years after Joseph was first put in prison, or 
after the chief butler was taken out of prison. It seems to 
relate to the latter, being connected immediately with that 
history. 

Pharaoh dreamed.| Had.an extraordinary dream, sent 
from God. 

He stood by the river.] Where they were wont to recreate 
themselves; especially in hot weather, and when they ex- 
peeted its rise to such a degree, as to give hopes of a plen- 
tiful year. 

Ver. 2. Behold, there came up out of the river.| This isa 
most apt and lively figure; representing things exactly 
conformable to the state of that country: which was en- 
riched by the yearly overflowing of the river Nilus. With- 
out which the beasts would have had no grass to feed them, 
much less to fatten them. But Bochart thinks the Hebrew 
word jeor (which we translate river) properly signifies, a 
cut, as we speak, ora canal out of Nile: of which there 
were many, for the drawing its water into several parts of 
the country. (Hierozoic. par. i. lib. il. cap. 42.) 

Well-favoured kine, &c.] Or, oxen. By which the fields 
being ploughed, and all the business of husbandry managed, 
their fatness was a proper token of fertility; as their lean- 
ness was of famine. So Boehart observes; and see Vos- 
sius de Idolol. lib. i. cap. 29. 

And they fed in a meadow.| This represented Nile as 
having overflowed a great way; to the enriching of a pas- 
ture, at a distanec from the river. 


Ver. 3. Stood by the other kine.| This signified the 


events denoted hereby to be near one to the other. 

Upon the brink of the river.| Not feeding in a meadow 
(as the former did), but picking up grass here and there 
near the river. For this was a sign, it had not overflowed 
at all, or very little: there being no food for the cattle, but 
on the river's bank: where, perhaps, he saw them eat the 
flags. 

Ver. 0. Came up upon one stalk.| A token of great 
plenty. 

Ver. 6. Blasted with the east wind.] To this wind (which 
the Hebrews call kadim) is aseribed, in Scripture, all the 
mischief that was donc to corn, or fruit; by blasting, smut- 
ting, mildews, locusts, Xe. and was more pemicious in 
Egypt than other places, because it came through the vast 
deserts of Arabia. 

Ver. 7. And behold, it was a dream.| Or, ‘behold, the 
dream continued to run in his mind. When he was awake, 
he could not put it out of his thoughts, but it perpetually 
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presented itselfto him, as it had done when he was asleep. 
This shewed it to be one of those dreams which the Greeks 
called Gcdéreptra, sent from God ; as the interpretation and 
the event shewed afterward more evidently. Bochart notes 
out of Josephus, (lib. xvii.) a dream of Archclaus (men- 
tioned Matt. ii. 22.) composed of both these figures: for 
he saw ¢en ears of corn very plump and ripe, devoured by 
oxen; which Simon Esszus interpreted to signify, that 
he should live fen years; and then there should be a great 
turn of affairs (because oxen turn up the ground by the 
plough), and accordingly it came to pass, (Hierozoic. par. i. 
ib. ii. cap. 41.) 

Ver. 8. His spirit was troubled.| He could not rest sa- 
tisficd till he understood the meaning of these dreams, 
which he thought imported some great alteration in the 
state of his country. 

Cailed for all the magicians of Egypt.) The word in He- 
brew (or-rather Chaldee) for magicians, had a bad signifi- 
cation in aftertimes ; but what kind of men they were now, 
we do not know: whether they professed to interpret 
dreams and expound things sceret, by natural observations; 
or such rules as are now found in the books of Oneirocri- 
ticks ; or by consulting demons; or only by the foolish art 
of astrology, to which they were much addicted in future 
ages. 

Our learned Nic. Fuller (lib. v. Miscell. Sacr. cap. 11.) 
thinks the Hebrew word chartummim imports, such as di- 
vined by certain superstitious characters, pictures, images, 
and figures; which they engraved with magical rites and 
ceremonics. . 

All the wise men thereof.) These were the same, I sup- 
pose, with those who were called philosophers in Grecce; 
from whence several great men went to learn of the Egyp- 
tian pricsts, who were famous for wisdom before it came 
into Greece. - 

Told them his dream.| He told them both his dreams, as 
appears from what follows; but Moses speaks in the sin- 
gular number, because they were, in effect, but one and the 
same dream. 

But there was none that could interpret them.] Either 
they were amazed, and did not attempt an exposition, as 
beyond their skill; or, what they said gave no satisfaction 
to the king. The seven kine and the seven ears, it is likely, 
they thought had a great mystery in them; if the worship 
of the planets wasthenamong them. Which they invoked 
with secret or unutterable invocations, KAfhoeot ap téy.- 
ror¢, (as the oracle mentioned by Porphyry speaks) which 
were invented by that ‘“‘ most excellent of all magicians 
(saith the same oracle), the king of tho seven sounds, 
whom all men know,” 7. e. Ostanes, or Hostanes. 

“Ag evpe Mdywy oy’ dproroe 
‘ExragSéyyou BaowWedc by mayreg toaaty. 

By which seven sounds (of which he was the inventor 
and governor) Mr. Selden thinks is meant the harmony, 
which the ancients supposed the seven planets to make: 
whom these magicians called upon érraxfgwvor, with se- 
ven invocations to each planet, upon its proper day. As 
he shews, lib. iii. de Jure N. et G. cap. 19. But.the more 
they laboured to find out this mystery, the more they were 
puzzled and perplexed in their thoughts: nor could their 
prayers (if they went that way to work) help them to dis- 
close the scerct. 
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Ver. 9. I doremember my faults this day.| Call to mind 
the offences I committed against Pharaoh: or, as some 
will have it, my ingratitude to one, who was in prison with 
me. 

Ver. 11. Each man according to 9 the interpretation of his 
dream.] Just according to the event was each of our 
dreams. 

Ver. 13. As he interpreted to us, so it was.] He repeats 
the thing often, to shew how exactly Joseph hit the truth 
in his interpretation. 

Me he restored to my office, &e.] He told me, that on such 
a day I should be»restored to my office; and he told the 
other he should be hanged. 

Ver. 14. Brought him hastily.) With all speed; 
Pharaoh might not continue in suspense. 

Out of the dungeon.] It is reasonable to think, that, 
though he was thrown into the dungeon at the first, (xl. 
15.) he did not continue there, when he looked after all the 
prisoners, and did the whole business of a keeper, (xxxIXx. 
22, 23.) Therefore this part, as is usual, is put for the 
whole; signifying no more, than that they brought him out 
of prison, where he had been in the dungeon. 

And he shaved himself, &c.| It was the custom in most 
countries, when men were in a mournful condition, to neg- 
lect their hair, both of the head and the beard: and not 
to shift their clothes, as in prosperity; but to continue in 
a rueful dress, whereby they expressed the sense they had 
of their calamity. 

Ver. 16. It isnot in me.| A modest answer. I do not 
pretend to more wisdom than those thou hast already eon- 
sulted. 

God shall give Pharaoh an answer of peace.| But God, I 
doubt not, will direct me to give the king a satisfactory 
’ answer: nay, an answer that shall be serviceable to him 
and to his kingdom. 

Ver. 17. And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, &c.] We may 
well suppose that Joseph desired to know the dream: 
which Pharaoh repeats in this and the following verses 
something more fully than it is set down before. 

Ver. 21. When they had eaten them up, it could not be 
known that they had eaten them, &c.| An emblem ofa very 
gricvous famine, which is represented, not only by the 
lean kine devouring the fat (as much as to say, the barren 
years consuming all the growth of the fertile), but by their 
remaining lean, as if they had caten nothing: which repre- 
sents what often happens in famine, that men eat greedily, 
but are not satisfied, because God breaks the staff of bread: 
(Ley. xxvi. 26.) 7. e. takes away its nourishing virtue; as 
Bochart expounds it, IHicrozoie. par. i. lib.ii. eap. 41. But 
this seems to be a straining of that phrase, break the staff 
of bread, which signifies no more, than want of bread to 
support man’s life. And all that can be gathered from this 
part of the dream, is, that there should be such exceeding 
great scarcity, that men should have but just enough to 
keep them alive. _ 

Ver. 25. The dream of Pharaoh is one.] One and the 
same thing is represented by two several figures. 

God hath Shewn Pharaoh what he is aDonit to do.| God 
hath in these dreams revealed to Pharaoh, what he intends 
shortly to bring to pass. 

Ver. 26. The seven good kine, &c.| He represents in this, 


and in the following verse, how onc thing is signified by two 
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dreams. Seven good kine, and seven good ears, represent- 
ing seven years of plenty; and seven lean kine, and seven 
empty ears, as many years of scareity. 

Ver. 28. This is the thing which I have spoken, &e.} I 
have told the king in short, what the Divine Providence is 
about to effeet. 

Ver. 29. Behold, there come seven years, Ke.] I will re- 
peat it more at large. Take notice then that, in the next se- 
ven years to this, there sha}l be very great crops of corn, 
every where, throughout the whole country. 

Ver. 30. And there shall arise after them, &c.] Andi im- 
mediately after they are ended, shall follow seven years as 
barren as the former were fruitful, the earth bringing forth 
little or no corn; which will make so great a famine, that 
there shall be no memory of the foregoing plenty; for there 
shall be no corn left, but all eaten up, throughout all the 
land of Egypt. 

Ver. 31. And the plenty shall not be known, &c.| 1 say, 
there shall be no mark-remaining of the foregoing plenty ; 
by reason of the extreme scarcity in the following years, 
which will be very heavy. 

Ver. 32. And for that the dream was doubled, &c.] ‘The 
repetition of the dream significs the certainty of what I 
say: God having so determined; who will shortly justify 
the truth of my predictions. Both here and in the forego- 
ing diseourse, (ver. 25. 28.) he direets Pharaoh to look up 
unto God, as the author of all these events; and that, not 
in an ordinary, but extraordinary manner. For sueh ferti- 
lity and sueh famine did not proceed from mere natural 
causes; but from an overruling Providenee. Itis observed 
by Pliny, (lth. v. Nat. Hist. eap. 9.) that when Nile rose 
only twelve cubits, a famine followed: when thirteen, great 
scarcity: when fourteen, theyhad a good year: when fifteen, 
a very good: and if it rose sixteen, it rnade delicias, luxuri- 
ant plenty: and the greatest increase they ever knew, was 
to eighteen cubits. Now that this river should overflow so 
largely for seven years together, as to make vast plenty; 
and then for the next seven years not to overflow its banks 
at all or very little, and so make a sore and long famine; 
could be ascribed to nothing but an extraordinary hand of 
God; it being quite ont of the course of nature. And in- 
deed the dream seems to signify something beyond that; 
for it is unnatural for oxen fo devour one another. 

Ver. 33. Look out a man discreet and wise.] One fit to 
manage so great an.affair. He that could foretell such 
events, was fit to advise what was to be done upon the 
foresight of them: but, itis probable, he did not presume 
to give such direetions, till he was asked his opinion. 

Ver. 34. Let Pharaoh do. this.) When this is dono. 

Let him appoint officers.] Let that chief ruler appoint 
officers under him, in the several provinces of the king- 
don: such as the Romans called prefectos annone. 

Take up a fifth part.] Some have asked, why not the 
half, since there were to be as many years of famine as of 
plenty. - To whieh such answers as these have heen given 
by interpreters :—that the greater and richer sort were wont 
in time of plenty to fill their storehouses; as a provision 
against a scarcer year, which sometimes happened. And, 
secondly, that, in time of famine, men are wont to live 
more frugally; and not spend so much as they do in better 
times. And, thirdly, that even in those years of greatest 
famine, something might be sown; at least near the banks 
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of Nile. But the plainest answer is, that ten parts being 
the tribute duc to kings in many countries, and it is likely 
here, (as I observed upon xxviii. uit.) Pharaoh was ad- 
vised to double this charge, in the years of extraordinary 
plenty: when the fifth part was not more than the éexth in 
other years. Or (which is rather to be supposed from a 
good king and a good counsellor), to buy as much more 
as was his tribute; which he might do at an easy rate, 
when vast plenty made corn very cheap. 

Ver. 35. Gather all the food of those good years that 
come.| The fifth part of the growth of tho next seven years. 

And lay up corn.| In places provided for that purpose. 

Under the hand of Pharaoh.| Not to be meddled withal, 
but kept by Pharaoh’s order, fo be dispensed hereafter, as 
need shall require. 

And let them keep food in the cities.| Let this food be re- 
served in the several cities of the kingdom. 

Ver. 36. And that food shall be for store.] Shall not 
be spent; but laid up and preserved against the time of 
famine. 

That the land, &c.] The people of the land do not perish. 

Ver. 37. And the thing was good in the eyes, &c.] The 
king and all the court were pleased with this advice. But 
some may wonder that Pharaoh and his ministers should 
so readily believe a young man, and a stranger; of a nation 
whom they did not converse withal, and lately accused of 
a great crime. But they may be satisfied, by consider- 
ing, that Joseph had cleared himself in the opinion of the 
keeper of the prison; where he had been known already 
to have interpreted dreams exactly according to the events, 
in two notorious cases, which the chief butler had reported, 
(ver. 12, 13.) And besides, his exposition of the figures 
which Pharaoh saw in his dream, was so natural, that it 
was apt to beget belief, if he had not been an expounder 
of dreams before. And above all it is to be considered, 
that God, who sent the dreams, and made them stick in 
Pharaoh’s thoughts, disposed his mind also to receive the 
interpretation, with a deep sense of its truth. 

Ver. 38. Pharaoh said to his servants.) The great minis- 
ters of the kingdom, and officers of the court, who stood 
about him. 

In whom is the Spirit of God.| Without which ho could 
not foresee and foretell such things. 

Ver. 39. And Pharaoh said unto Joseph.) It seems all 
his servants were of Pharaoh’s mind, and consented to 
what he said, being amazed at the wisdom which appeared 
in Joseph. 

Forasmuch as God hath shewed thee all this.) God 
wrought in him the highest opinion of Joseph, as a man 
divinely inspired. 

There is none so discreet as thou art.] Thon thyself art 
the only person, whom thou advisest me to set over the 
land, (ver. 33.) 

Ver. 40. Thou shalt be over my house.| Be the chief mi- 
nister in my court: for that is meant by his house. 

And according to thy word.| As thou shalt give orders. 

Shall all my people be ruled.| The margin translates it 
armed; as if he put the whole militia of the kingdom into 
his hands: but this scems too narrow a sense; nor was 
there any thoughts of war at this time, but of the govern- 
ment of the kingdom in time of peace. And therefore we 
also translate it kiss, i. c. obey, as the LX X. and Vulgar 
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well translate it; and as it signifies in Psalm ii. ult. Kiss the 
Son, 1. c. submit to him, and okey him. 

Only in the throne will I be greater than thou.) Thou 
shalt have no superior, but only myself. 

Ver. 41. See, I have set thee over all the land of Egypt.) 
He had advised Pharaoh only to set a man to be the chief 
inspector of the stores of corn, ver. 33. (for which Pharaoh 
thought nono so fit as Joseph himself, ver. 39.) but he now 
constitutes him chief governor, under him, in all affairs of 
the whole country. 

Ver. 42. Took off his ring, &c.] This is well explained 
by Vossius, (lib. i. de Orig. et Progr. Idolol. cap. 9.) in - 
these words: “ Tum ut symbolum dignitatis, tum ad lite- 
ras et diplomata publico nomine signandas ;” both in token 
of the dignity to which hewas preferred, and that he might 
seal letters and patents in the king’s name. 

Vesture of fine linen.| So the Hebrew word schesch sig- 
nifics, rather than sik (as it is translated in the margin), 
though not the common linen, but that which the ancients 
called byssus: which Pollux saith was Afvov ri eldog, a sort 
of linen, very pure, and soft; and very dear; because it 
did not grow every where. Linum tenuissimum et pretio- 
sissimum, as Braunius shews, (lib. i. de Vestib. Sacerdot. 
Hebr. cap. 6.) In garments made of this, great men only, 
not the vulgar people, were clothed: kings themselves, it 
appears by Solomon, being arrayed in such vestures. 

Put a gold chain about his neck.| Another token of the 
highest dignity. 

Ver. 43. Made him ride in the second chariot which he 
had.] In the best of the king’s coaches (as we now speak) 
except one, which Pharaoh reserved for himself: and at- 
tended, no doubt, with a suitable equipage, of footmen 
and horsemen, perhaps, for a guard to his person. 

Cried before him, Bow the knee.| They that went before 
his chariot, to make way for him, required all to do him 
such reverence as they did to the king himself, when he 
appeared: which was by bowing their knees or their body. 
The word they used to this purpose, as they went along, 
was abrech: which we translate bow the knee, deriving it 
from the Hebrew word barach, which hath that significa- 
tion. Though others will have it to signify the father of 
the king: for rach, in the Syrian language, signifies a king, 
if we may believe R. Solomon. Others translate it, a 
tender father, of the country which he had preserved. (Sec 
Vossius, lib.i. de Idol. cap. 29.) And Hottinger will have 
it asmuchas God save the king ; or, A blessing light on you. 
(See Smegma Orient. p. 131.) But unless we understood 
the old Egyptian language, I think we had as good rest in 
the Hebrew derivation as in any other; according to our 
own translation. ; 

And he made hun ruler over all the land of Egypt.) After 
this manner he constituted him supreme governor of the 
whole country, under himself: according to his resolu- 
tion, ver. Al. 

Ver. 44. Iam Pharaoh.| This is my will and pleasure ; 
who am king of Egypt. 

Without thee shall no man lift up his hand or foot, &c.] 
A proverbial specch. Let no man presume to do the 
smallest thing, in public affairs, without thy order. 

Ver. 45. And Pharaoh called Joseph's name.} He gave 
him a new name; partly, because he was a forcigner; and 


partly, to honour him; and yet to denote him to be his 
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subject, though ruler of every body else. We find Nebu- 
chadnezzar did the same in Babylon, (Dan. i. 7.) and it 
is stiJl the custom in the eastern countries: where the Mo- 
gul never advances any man, but he gives Imm a new 
name; and that significant of something belonging to him. 
As, not long ago, he called his brother-in-law Asaph Chan, 
the gathering, or the rich lord: and his physician Macrob 
Chan, the lord of my health, &c. as Peter de la Valle re- 
lates in his Travels, p. 465. where he observes the samc 
of his wives, p. 470. 

Zaphnath-Paaneah.| Which St. Jerome interprets, the 
Saviour of the world. But the whole stream of interpre- 
ters carry it for another signification, which is, the inter- 
preter of secrets, or the revealer of future things. See Sixt. 
Amama, and Athan. Kirker’s Prodromus, cap. 5. and our 
countryman, J. Gregory, cap. xvi. of his Observations. 
Who, with Mr. Calvin, thinks it is ridiculous to attempt 
to make this sense out of the Hebrew language: and yet 
there are those who think they have done it with success. 
Tzaphan being to hide or cover ; whence tzaphnath, that 
which is hidden or secret; and panah, signifying to look 
into or contemplate. So that Campeg. Vitringa thinks Jo- 
sephus and Philo not to have ill interpreted this word, 
"Ovetpoxptrne and kpuTrév evperjc, (Observ. Sacr. lib. 1. cap. 
5.) an interpreter of dreams, and a finder out of things 
hidden. But as Jacchiades observes upon Dan. i. 7. that 
the Egyptian and Persian kings gave names, for honour 
and glory (in token of. their supreme greatness and autho- 
rity), so it was most for their glory, to give them out of 
their own language. . And therefore, if this be the meaning 
of Zaphnath-Paaneah, the Egyptian tongue and the He- 
brew had a great affinity one to the other. 

And he gave him to wife.] Either the king then disposed 
of the great noblemen’s daughters, when their parents were 
dead (as our kings lately did of their wards), or Asenath 
was of Pharaoh’s kindred, and so he provided her a hus- 
band, and gave hera portion. Or, the meaning simply is, 
he made this match for him. 

The daughter of Potipherah.| This is a different name 
from his who was captain of the guard; and was of a dif- 
‘ferent quality. And therefore there is no reason, from 
some likeness in their names, to think that Joseph married 
the daughter of him who had been his master: for he 
would have abhorred to match with one that was born of 
so lewd a woman as his mistress; as Vossius well observes 
in the place forenamed. 

Priest of On.} Or, prince of On (as the margin hath it); 
for the word cohen signifies both priest and prince, (sce 2 
Sam. vill. wit.) priests being anciently the prime men of 
the kingdom; for kings themselves were priests. 

On was a famous city in Egypt, called afterwards He- 
liobolis, which gave name to one of the Néuor, 7. e. pro- 
Wnees of Egypt; whereof this Potipherah was governor, 
or lieutenant. Concerning which province, and Asenath, 
and Potipherah, see Mr. Selden, lib. iii. de Synedriis, 
p. 406. 

And Joseph went out over all the land of Eqypt.| To see 
what places were fittest for stores. 

Ver. 46. Joseph was thirty years old.) So he had been 
out of his country thirteen years; for he was but seven- 
teen years old (xxxvii. 2.) when he was sold into Egypt. 
In which time, we may well think, he had learnt the lan- 
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guage of that country, and gained much experience; but 
never sent to his father; in which there is visibly a special 
providence of God; for his father might have used means 
for his deliverance, and then he had never come to this 
greatness. | 

When he stood before Pharaoh.| When Pharaoh made 
him his prime minister. For the great counsellors and 
ministerS alone were admitted into the king’s presence (in 
the eastern countries, and, it is likely, the same state was 
kept here) and are said to stand before the king, (Dan. i. 19.) 
and to see the king’s face, (Esther i. 14.) 

And went throughout all the land of Egypt.| He seems 
to have only taken a general view of the country before, 
(ver. 45.) but now a more particular; to give orders for 
the building of storehouses, against the plenteous years 
came. 

Ver. 47. Brought forth by handfuls.] Such large ears, 
that a few of them would make a sheaf: which our trans- 
lation seems here to mean by handfuls: for sheaves are 
bound up with men’s hands. And so it may be interpreted, 
it brought forth sheaves, or heaps: or, more literally, hand- 
fuls upon one stalk, i. e. vast abundance. Some conceive 
the corn was laid up in sheaves, heaped up very high: and 
not thrashed out: for so it would keep the longer. 

Ver. 48. And he gathered up all the food.] The fifth part, 
as he had proposed, (ver. 34.) 7. e. he bought it; which he 
might do at a small price, when there was unusual plenty. 

And laid up the food in the cities.] It is very probable 
he laid it up, as it was gathered, unthrashed: that there 
might be food for the cattle also. So the Vulgar, “ In ma- 
nipulos reductz segetes congregate sunt in horrea.” And 
what was laid up in the first year of plenty, it is reason- 
able to think was dispensed in the first year of famine, &c. 

Round every city.| This was very wisely ordered; for it 
was less charge to Pharaoh for the present, and more easy 
to the country, when they wanted provision. 

Ver. 49. Gathered corn as the sand of the sea.| The fol- 
lowing words explain this hyperbolical expression. And 
the reason of his heaping up so much was, that there might 
be sufficient to supply the necessities of other countries, 
as well as of Egypt. 

Ver. 51. God hath made me forget all my toil. The great 
affliction and hard labour he endured in prison. 

And alimy father’s house.| The unkindness of his bre- 
thren, who were the cause of all his trouble. By imposing 
this name on his first-born, he admonished himself in the . 
midst of his prosperity of his former adversity, which he 
now thought of with pleasure. 7 

Ver. 52. In the land of my afftiction.} In the country. 
where I have suffered much affliction. 

Ver. 53. And the seven years of plenteousness were end- 
ed.| It was beside the intention of Moses to relate any of 
the affairs of that country, but what belonged to this mat- 
ter: and therefore he passes over all other transactions of 
these seven years; as he doth all the things that happened 
in Jacob’s family, ever since Joseph came from it. 

Ver. 54. The dearth was in all lands.] n all the coun- 
trics thereabouts, Canaan, Syria, &c. It seems there was 
a gencral want of rain. 

But in all the land of Egypt there was bread.] They 
did not feel the famine presently, because they had muc 
to spare from the former years of plenty. : 
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Ver. 55. And when all the land of Egypt was famished. | 
When they had caten up all their own stores, which, we 
may suppose, failed in two years’ time. 

The people cried to Pharaoh, &c.| Made earnest petitions 
to the king, for relicf of their necessities. ; 

Ver. 56. And the famine was over all the face of the 
earth.| Grew still greater in all the neighbouring countries. 

And the famine waxed sore in the land of Egypt.) For 
the Egyptians themselves, having spent all their own 
stores, were sorely pinched. 

Ver. 57. And all the countries came to buy corn, &c.] 
i.e. The neighbouring countrics, as was said before, (ver. 
54.) For if the most distant had come, the storehouses 
had been soon emptied. 

Because the famine was sore in all lands.} It increased 
more and more, in those countrics beforenamed, which 
were grievously afflicted by it. 


‘CHAP. XLII. 
Ver. 1. Anp when Jacob saw that there was corn in 


Egypt, &c.] He saw, perhaps, some pass by laden with 
corn, which they had bought there. Or, one sense (as is 


frequent in Scripture) is put for another: seeing for hear-— 


ing; as it is expressed, ver. 2. 
Why do you look one upon another?] As idle people use 


ing who would begin to advise for their preservation. 

Ver. 2. That we may live, and not die.) He cxcites 
them to make no further delay, by the great necessity 
wherein they were; no less than danger of perishing. 

Ver. 4. Lest mischief befal him.|] He being, as yet, but 
young, and not used to travel, Jacob was afraid the jour- 
ney might be hazardous to him. Besides, he could not 
but desire to have some of their company; though this was 
not his principal reason. 

Ver. 5. Came to buy corn among those that came.] 
People came from all parts thereabout, upon the same 
business: and Jacob’s sons among others; whom, perhaps, 
they met withal upon the road. 

Ver. 6. And Joseph was the governor, &c.| The Hebrew 


word schallit significs, sometimes, one that hath absolute 


power: and seems to be used here to set forth the high 
authority which Joseph exercised under Pharaoh. 

He it was that sold to all the people of the land.] Ap- 
pointed at what rates corn should be sold, in every part of 
the country. Tor it is not to be supposed that he in per- 
son could treat with every man that came to buy; but he 
by his deputies, who observed lis orders. 

And Joseph's brethren .came.| It should scem by this, 
_-that ‘all foreigners were ordered to come to him; in the 
royal city, where he resided ; or, at least, their names were 
brought to him, that he might speak with such as he 
thought fit: and thereby get the better intelligence of the state 
of their several countries; and be sure to sec his brethren, 
who, he knew, would be constrained to come thither. 

They bowed themselves before him, &c.] Unwittingly ful- 
filled. his dream. This scems to have been done after the 


manner of their own and other eastern countries; not of 


Egypt, where they only bowed the kuee, (xli. 40.) 
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Ver. 7. Spake roughly to them.| Gave them hard words, 
as we speak. Or, spake in a hétrsh tone to them, and with 
a stern countenance. 

Ver.8. And they knew not him.) They had not seen him 
in twenty years: in which time a youth alters far more than 
grown men do; so that though he knew them, they might 
not know him; who appeared also in such pomp and 
state, that it made them not think of him: and he spake 
also to them by an interpreter, (ver. 23.) which represent- 
ed him as a stranger to them. 

Ver. 9. Ye are spies.| He did not think they were such 
persons, but said this to provoke them, to give an account 
of themselves, and of his father. Nor is there any reason 
to look upon thisas a lie. For they are not words of af- 
firmation, but of probation or trial: such as judges use, 
when they examine suspected persons, or inquire into a 
crime, of which men are accused. And therefore have the 
force of aninterrogation; Are ye not spies? or, Imust take 
you for spies, till youn prove the contrary. 

To see the nakedness of the land are ye come.| The weak 
places of the country, which arc least defensible. Or, as 
others will have it, the secrets of the land; for it is the 
same word that is used to express the privy parts. 

Ver. 11. We are ail one man’s sons.| There needed no 
more than this to take off his suspicion. for no man 


| would have sent his sons, but rather his servants, if they 


| had come upon an ill design: or, at Jeast, not all his sons; 
to do, while none of them will stir to seck relief. Or, ra-_ 


ther, as men -that know not what course to take, expcct-— 


or not all of them together ina company: but dispersed 
them rather about the country. Nor was it probable, that 
one man could have a design upon Egypt; but all the 
great men of Canaan must have joined jin it: and then 
they would have sent men of different familics, not all of 


| one alone. 


We are true men.| This was a good argument that they 
said truc, when they told him (ver. 10.) they had no other 
business in Egypt but to buy corn. 

Ver. 12. And he said unto them, Nay, &c.] Unless you 
have better arguments than this, I must take you for spies. 
He slights their argument, as great mcn sometimes do, 
when they know not presently how to answer it. He had 
a mind also to have them give a further account of their 


| family, that he might be informed what was become of his 


brother Beujamin. 

Ver. 18. Thy servants are twelve brethren, &c.] They 
enforce their former argument, by relating their condition 
more fully and distinctly. But still it amounts to no more 
than this; that it was not likely a parent would venture all 
his children, in such a design, as they were suspected to 
come about. 

The youngest is this day with our father.) This was the 
thing he desired to know. 

And one is not.] Is dead. So they thought, because 
they had heard nothing of him, in twenty years’ space. 

Ver. 14. This is that I spake unto you, &c.) This con- 
firms what I said, and gives me just ground for suspicion, 
that ye are spics: because you pretend to have another 
brother, which is not likely; for why should not your father 
send all, as well as so many? ‘This:was but a cavil; but 
served to compass his end, which was to sce his brother. 

Ver. 15. Hereby shall ye be proved.| By this very thing 
shall you be tricd; whether you be honest men, or no. 

By the life of Pharaoh, &c.) As sure as Pharaoh lives ; 
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or, ita salvus sit, so let Pharaoh be safe and in health, as I 
will keep you here, till I seeyour younger brother. Others 
expound it, If Pharaoh haye any authority here, 2. e. ‘be 
king of this country, you shall not stir from hence, &c. 
But most authors take this for an oath: the original of 
which is well explained by Mr. Selden, in his Titles of 
Honour, p. 45. where he observes, that the name of gods 
being given to kings very early, oe? aperiig oT soBodiv, (as 
Aristotle speaks, lib. vi. Ethic. cap. 1.) from the excel- 
lence of their heroic virtue, which made them anciently 
great benetactors to mankind, thence arose the custom of 
swearing by them, which Aben Ezra saith continued in 
his time (about 1170) when Egypt was govemed by ca- 
liphs. 1f any man swore by the king’s head, and was 
found to have sworn falsely, he was punished capitally. 
And when Scach Ismael, the first sophi, got the Persian 
empire, no oath was ‘held so sacred (as Leunclavius re- 
ports), as to swear by his head, i. e. in effect, by his life. 
But St. Basil will not have this to be an oath: but a so- 
lemn asseveration, to persuade belief. For, saith he, (tom. 
i. Hom. in Psal. xv. p. 155.) Exot rive Adyot oxhuara piv 
Spxwy Exovrec, ovx Soxor Of Svrec, &c. There are certain 
speeches which have the fashion of oaths, and yet are not 
oaths: but Sepameia mpoc rove axobovrac, serve only to per- 
suade the auditors. 
St. Paul, No) riv tperéoay xabynow, by our rejoicing, 1 Cor. 


xy. 31. where he saith the apostle was not unmindful . 
of the evangelical commandment, not to swear: but bya | 
speech, in form of an oath, he would have them believe : 
that his glorying in them (or rather in Christ) was dearcr | 
And the truth is, Judah seems | 
to have taken these words of Joseph only fora solemn. 


to him than any thing else. 


protestation, (xliii. 3.) wherein he exposed the life of 
Pharaoh (which was most dear to him) unto execration, 
if he was not as goodas his word. So G. Calixtus under- 
stands it. 


Ver. 16. Send one of you, and let htm fetch your brother. ] | 


At first he proposed that only one of them should return 
home, to bring their brother to him; and all the rest re- 
main, in the mean time, prisoners in Egypt. 

Ver. 17. And he put them altogether into ward, &c.} 
That they might consult one with another, which of them 
should go to fetch Benjamin; about which, it scems, they 
could not agree: every one fearing to be the messenger of 
such sad tidings to their father; who might suspect they 
were all lost. 

Ver. 18. Joseph said unto them the third day, &e.] I 
have no mind to destroy you: for I know there is a God, 
who will punish all injustice and cruclty. Therefore I 
make this new proposition to you. 

Ver. 19. Let one of your brethren, &c.] This shall be 
the proof of your honesty. Instead of sending one of 
you to your father, you shall all go but one; who shall re- 
main bound in prison till you bring your younger brother: 
and in the mean time carry provision for your families. 

Ver. 20. But bring your youngest brother, &c.]| Fail 
not to let me sce your youngest brother: and so shall you 
justify yourselves to be no spics: and suffer nothing. 

And they did so.| They consented to this proposal. 

aes 21. And they said one to another.| 'They that had 

the chief hand in the conspiracy against Joseph, began 
upon this occasion to make the following reflections on it. 
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We are verily guilty, &c.] See the power of conscience, 
which flies in their face and reproaches them for a fact 
committed above twenty years ago. 

In that we saw the anguish of his soul, &c.] We would 
have no pity, when he besought us with tears; and now 
nothing that we can say will move this man. They ob- 
serve their guilt in their punishment. For, as they had 
thrown Joseph into a pit, so they had been thrown into a 
prison themselves: and as nothing he could say would 
incline them to spare him, so now thcy found Joseph inex- 
orable to them. ' 

This anguish of his soul and his entreaties are not 
mentioned before, (chap. xxxvii.) but could not but be 
supposed, if they had not been mentioned here. 

Ver. 22. And Reuben answered them, &c.] You should 
have hearkened unto me, and then you had not come into 
this distress. 

Behold, also, his blood is required.] You killed him, and 
now you must pay for it with the loss of yourlives. For 
he thought him to be dead. 

Ver. 23. Spake to them by an interpreter.] This shews - 


| the Egyptian tongue and the Hebrew were different; 


though in some wenn they might agree. 

Ver. 24. And he turned himself about rom then. | And 
iwi into some other room. 

* And wept.| Natural affection was too strong for the per- 
son he put on: and would not suffer him to counterfeit any 
longer. 

Returned to them, and communed with them.] When he 
had yented his passion, and composed himself to his former 
tempcr, he repeated to them what he had told them before: 
but added withal, thatif they brought Benjamin with them, 
they might traffic in the land, (ver. 34.) 

And took from them Simeou.] Who, the Hebrews say, 
was the person that put Joseph into the pit: and there- 
fore was now served in his kind. This, I think, may be 
fairly conjectured, that Reuben being resolved to save 
him, and Judah also inclined to favour him, if Simeon 
had joined with them, their authority might have prevailed 
to deliver him. 

And bound him before their eyes.] Caused him to be 
bound in their presence; to strike the greater terror into 
them. 

Ver. 25. To give them provision for the way.] That they 
might carry what they, bought entire, for the use of their 
families. 

And thus he did sine them.] Thus the person, to whom 
Joseph gave that command, did unto them. 

Ver. 26. And they laded their asses with corn, &c.} It 
is not said how many asses they laded; but one would 
gucss, by what follows, onlyeach manone. For they went 
only to fetch a present supply: not thinking of providing 
against a long famine. 

Ver. 27. And as‘one of them opened his sack, &c. ipewercin 
was their provision for the way, (ver. 25.) 

Ver. 28. -He said unto his brethren, &c.] Who all pre- 
sently opened their sacks and found their money therc. 
For so the story is told by Judah at their return to Egypt, 
(xliii. 21.) And both by that place and this, it appears 
this happened to them when they came unto their inn, ‘to 
rest themselves, in their first day’s journey. 

And their heart failed them, &c.] Their guilt made thom 
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afraid; otherwise they would have rejoiced. But all things 
terrify an evil conscience: which made them think some 
design was laid to undo them all. 

Wheat is this that God hath done unto us?] Now God was 
in all their thoughts, as the chief governor of all things ; 
whosoever was the instrument. 

Ver. 30. The man who is the lord of the land.] By this 
it appears Joseph was little less than a king, ¢. e. in his 
authority and sway, which he bare in that country. 

Took us for spies.] In the Hebrew it is, he gave us, 2. e. 
treated us as spics; by delivering us to be put in prison. 

Ver. 34. And ye shall traffic in the land.| Buy com, or 
any thing else the country affords; without any let or im- 
pediment. 

Ver. 35. When both they and their father saw the bun- 
dles of money, &c.] They had scen the same before: there- 
foro this is sct down to express the fear which Jacob him- 
self was in, at the sight of the money ; though we may well 
suppose their fear was inereased, when they perceived him 
to have the same apprehensions which they had, of some 
design that might be laid against their lives, when they 
returned to Egypt, re they brought wr younger bro- 
ther with them. 

Ver. 36. Simeon is not.] He looked upon him as dead; 
being in the power of so rough a man, as they described 
the lord of the land to be: especially if ho did not send 
Benjamin thither, as, for the present, he was resolved not 
to do. 

All these things are against me.] Or, upon me, as the 
Hebrew words carry it. These are heavy burdens which 
lic upon me, not upon you; who can be content to have 
Benjamin go, after I have lost two of my sons already. 

Ver. 37. Slay my two sons if I bring him not to thee.] 
Nothing could be morc foolishly said ; for what good would 
it do to Jacob (nay, what an increase of his aflliction would 
it have been), to lose two grandchildren, after he had lost 
another son? But it was spoken out of a passionate desire 
to redecm Simeon, and to make more provision for their 
family: being confident that Joseph (who professed to 
fear God, ver. 18.) would be as good as his word. 

Ver. 38. He is left alone.| The only child of his mother. 

Bring down my greyhairs with sorrow to the grave.) You 
will make me, who am worn away already, dic with grief. 


CHAP. XLIII. 
Ver. 1. Awp the famine was sore, &c.} Still inereased to 
a greatcr scarcity. 

Ver. 2. When they had eaten up the corn that they 
brought ont of Egypt.| So that they had nothing to live 
upon but only the poor crop that their own country pro- 
duced, which could not long sustain them. 

Buy us a little food.) He hoped, it is likely, the next 
year would be better; and so only desired a supply of their 
present necessity. 

Ver. 3. And Judah spake unto him, &c.] Reuben had 
spoken to him in vain, (xlii. 87, 88.) and Levi, perhaps, 
had not recovered his interest in him, since the barbarous 
action at Shechem: and therefore Judah took upon him to 
persuade his father; being next in birth, and of no small 
authority among his brethren. 
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Ye shall not sce my face.) But be taken for spies; and 
so lose their lives. 

Ver. 5. We will not go down.) Because it would not 
only have been to no purpose, but also endangered their 
lives. 

Ver. 6. Wherefore dealt ye so ill with me? &c.] It was 
unkindly done of you, to tell him of another brother. For 
what need was there to say any thing of one who was not 
with you? 

Ver. 7. The man asked us straightly, &e.] They having 
told him, they were all one man’s sons, (xiii. 11.) he might 
well ask them, what man’s? And whether there were any 
more of them? And whether thcir father and brother were 
yet living ? 

And we told him according to the tenour of these words. ] 
Answered every question as truth required. 

Ver.8. Send the lad with me.| Trust him with me. He 
calls him lad, because he was the youngest of them all; 
and one, of whom his father was as tender as if he had been 
a little child, though indeed he had children of his own, 
(xlvi. 21.) 

That we may live, &c.] These were very moving argu- 
ments; the preservation of a whole family, Benjamin and 
all: who, if he went, might return in safety; but, if he 
stayed at home, must perish with all the rest. 

Ver. 9. I will be surety for him.] Be bound in what 
penalty thou pleasest, to bring him back. 

Of my hand shalt thou require him.] Punish me (who 
will be answerable for him) if he miscarry. 

* Bear the blame for ever.| Lie under thy displeasure, as 
long as Tlive. All this signifies only, that he would do his 
utmost to secure him: and rather suffer the heaviest thing 
himself, than lose Benjamin. 

Ver. 10. For except we had lingered, &c.| If thou hadst 
not hindered us by these scruples about Benjamin, we had 
been there and at home again, by this time. 

Ver. 11. Take of the best fruits.| The Hebrew word 
mizzimrath significs-of the most praised; or, as Bochart 
more litcrally interprets it, ‘‘ quec in hac terra sunt maxime 
decantata,” (par. ii. Hierozoic. lib. v. cap. 9.) those fruits 
which are most celebrated in the land of Canaan: which 
was as famous for the things following, as Egypt was for 
corn. And it seems at this time did not want them; which 
might make them more acceptable in Egypt, where they 
erew atnotime. For Egypt being a low and plain coun- 
try, and Canaan a hilly, it made their products very dif- 
ferent. 

Balm.] Rather resin, as was observed on xxxvVii. 25. 

Honey.] For which this country was famous ; especially 
in some parts of it, about Tckoah, as Bochart also .ob- 
serves. And therefore was a fit present for a king, as 
we sec in the story of David, (2 Sam. xvii. 29.) And 
was carricd from hence to the marts of Tyre. (Ezek. 
XXxvii. 17.) 

Spices.] The word necoth signifies storax ; as was also 
observed before, (xxxvii. 25.) 

Myrrk.| Which Bochart translates mastich. 

Nuts.] He also proves, by many arguments, that the 
word botnim significs those nuts we call pistachioes ; 
which may well be numbered among the best fruits of 
the land: being very friendly to the ‘stomach. and liver; 
powerful against poison; and highly esteemed, by the 
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ancients, aS a delicious food. And so Maimonides and 
Kimchi expound the word. 

Almonds.] They are fitly joined with pistachioes, as he 
observes ; being fructus congeneres : and Dioscorides treats 
of them together; and Theophrastus describes the pista- 
chio as éyotov rato auvydddorg, like unto almonds. (Vid. 
Canaan, lib. i.) . . 

Ver. 12. Take double money.| Other money besides 
their first. Which, if it signify as much more as the first, 
the reason was, because he thought corn might now be 
grown dearer. 

Ver. 14. If I he bereaved, I am bereaved.) I submit 
unto it, and will bear it as patiently as Iam able. Or, as 
some paraphrase it, I have been bereaved of Joseph and 
Simeon, so now Iam of Benjamin: no new things happen 
to me; but I have been used fo such afflictions ; which I 
may therefore bear more equally. 

Ver. 15. Siood before Joseph.| Presented themselves to 
him in his office (as we speak), or, in the place where he 
gave audience to those who came to petition him, or to 
buy corn of him. For itis plain, by the next verse, that 
he was not at his own house. 

Ver. 16. Bring these men home.} Conduct them to my 
house. 

And slay.] The Hebrew phrase signifies a great slaugh- 
ter; of several sorts of creatures, perhaps; that there 
might be a plentiful provision. - 

Ver. 18. And the men were afraid, &c.] Every thing (as 
was observed, xlii. 28.) terrifies a guilty conscience. 

And fall upon us.] i. e. Kill us. 

And take us for bondmen, &c.| Rather, lor take us for 
bondmen, and our asses. 

Ver. 19. They came near to the steward, &c.] They de- 
sired to speak with him, before they entered into the house, 
that they might set themselves right in his opinion. 

Ver. 20. We came at the first time to buy food.| And we 
paid for it what was demanded. 

Ver. 21. When we came to the inn, &c.| There we found 
that very money, to a farthing, in our sacks’ mouths, &c. 

Ver. 22. We cannot tell who put our money, &c.] We 
are ignorant how it came there; but suppose it was by 
some mistake: and therefore have brought it again, with 
new money for another purchase. 

Ver. 23. Peace be to you.| Trouble not yourselves about 
that matter. 

Your God, and the God of your fathers, &c.] This ste- 
ward had learned of Joseph the knowledge of the true God: 
to whose kindness he bids them ascribe this event. 

And he brought Simeon out unto them.] Unbound; as 
free as themselves. 

Ver. 24. Gave them water.] Ordered water to be brought, 
as the custom was, to wash their feet. (See xviii. 4.) 

Ver. 26. Bowed themselves to the ground.|] Here again 
was Joseph’s dream fulfilled. (Sce xlii. 6.) 

Ver. 28. Thy servant our father, &c.} Here they made 
a reverence to him in the name of their father: whereby 
that part of the dream (xxxvii. 9, 10.) which concerned 
him, was also fulfilled. And they speak likewise of him 
in ar. humble style, signifying his inferiority to Joseph. 

Ver. 29. Saw his brother Benjamin.] He had seen him 
before, (ver. 1G.) but did not think fit to take notice of him 
at the first: or, perhaps, was then full of business, when 
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they presented themselves at their first appearance; and 
had not leisure to speak with them till dinner-time. - 

God be gracious unto thee, my son.| He blessed him, as 
superiors were wont to do those below them: whom they 
called their sons, with respect to themselves, as fathers 
of the country. — 

Ver. 30. His bowels did yearn.| He felt a great commo- 
tion within himself, which he was not able to keep from 
breaking out; and therefore he made haste out of the room 
where they were, as if some other business called him 
away. : 
Ver. 31. Set on bread.] Set the dinner upon the table. 

Ver. 32. And they set one for him by himself, &c.| There 
seems to have been three tables. One where he sat alone 
in state, another where his brethren sat, and a third where 
the great men of Egypt were entertained. 

For the Egyptians might not eat bread with the Hebrews, - 
&c.] Because the Hebrews (saith Jonathan) did eat those 
beasts which the Egyptians worshipped. And to the same 
purpose writes Onkelos. In which regard the Egyptians 
were as scrupulous to eat with a Grecian in aftertimes, as 
now with a Hebrew. So Bochart observes out of Athe- 
nus, lib. vii. Deipnos. where Anaxandrides, a comedian, 
jeers the Egyptians for worshipping an eel, as a great 
god, whom we, saith he, think to be most excellent meat. 
And out of Herodotus, who, in his Enterpe, (cap. 41.) 
saith no Egyptian man or woman would kiss the mouth of 
a Greek ; nor make use of a knife, a spit, or a pot, belong- 
ing to them; nor take a bit of beef cut with a Greek’s 
knife. (See Bochart’s Hierozoic. par. vi. lib. ii. cap.53. And 
Dr. Spencer, de Rit. Hebr. p. 125.) But though it appear - 
by such passages, that, in the time of Herodotus and other 
forenamed writers, several animals were held so sacred 
among the Egyptians that they would not eat them, yet it 
may well be questioned, whether it were so in the days of 
Joseph. For there is not the least sign of it in this story; 
much less of their worshipping such creatures: the wor- 
ship of the famous ox, called Apis, being a much later in- 
vention, as many learned men have demonstrated: and 
some of them having given probable reasons that Joseph 
himself was the person at first represented by that ficure 
under the name of Ab, i.e. Father of hiscountry. (See Ger. 
Vossins, lib. i. de Idol. cap. 29.) 

Therefore it is most likely, that this abhorrence is to be 
resolved only into the very different manners of the He- 
brews from the Egyptians: particularly at their meals, in 
the way of dressing their meat, or in their eating. For we 
know some of the Jews themselves afterwards scrupled to 
eat with those who had unwashen hands; and several na- 
tions have avoided such familiarity with others, merely on 
the account of their different customs; of which the Egyp- 
tians were exceeding tenacious, as Herodotus himself in- 
forms us, particularly in their eating. For he concludes 
his discourse about their feasts with this observation: (in 
his book beforementioned, cap. 28.) Harplotor 88 ypedpevor 
vduowst, GAAov ovdéva emuxréwvrar: Using their own country 
customs, they receive no other. And in the ninety-first 
chapter of the same book he saith, that as they would use 
no Greck customs, so (to speak all in a word) pnd’ GAAwv 
pnoapa, &e. Neither would they use the customs of any other 
men in the world whatsoever. Nay, one part of Egypt dif- 
fered extremely from another; for in the Theban province 
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they abstained from sheep, and sacrificed goats; but, in 
the Mendesian, quite contrary, they abstained from goats, 
and sacrificed shcep: as he tells us in his Euterpe, (cap. 
42.) And the wisest of them were so nicely superstitious, 
that some of them thought it unlawful to eat of the head of 
any living creature ; others the shonlder-blade; others of 
the feet; others of some like part. So Sextus Empiricus 
tells us: (lib. iii. Pyrrh, Hypot. cap. 24.) Atyurriwy & rav 
sopav eivat vouZoutvwr, of piv Kedarjv dou payetv avlepov 
eivat voulZovarv, &c. Upon which score I do not know but 
such kind of people might be so whimsical, as to refuse to 
eat with one another. 

Ver. 33. They sat before him.] For that was the custom 
before the way of lying upon beds was invented. (See 
XXVH. 19. xxxvii. 25.) 

And the men marvelled one at another.] That they should 
be so exactly disposed, according to the order of their 
birth: and so kindly treated by one that had lately used 
them very roughly. 

Ver. 34. And he took and sent messes, &c.] Ordered 
those that waited to take and carry messes from his own 
table unto theirs. For such was the ancient custom, for 
great men to honour such as were in their favour, by send- 
ing dishes to them, which were first served up to them- 
selves: from whence they were called missa, imesses, 
things sent. ‘The ancient way of eating also is to be ob- 
served, which was not like ours: as appears by Plutarch 
in his Sympos. lib. ti. Q. ult. where he dispntes, which 
was the better custom, to eat out of one common dish, or 
every one to have a dish to himself, as the manner was 
in old time; when, all the meat being set on the table, 
the master of the feast distributed to every one his por- 
tion. 

Benjamin’s mess was five times as much, &c.) He had five 
dishes to their one: which was intended as a peculiar 
respect to him. Or, as others understand it, there was 
five times as much meat in his mess, as in one of theirs. 
Which might well be part, of the cause of their wonder, 
(ver. 33.) 

And they drank.) After they had dined, plenty of wine 
was brought in, for every one to drink as much as he 
pleased. For such is the custom of the Abyssines at this 
day, not to drink or talk at dinner, but after the meat is 
taken away; as Ludolphus assures us from Telezius; who 
takes it to have been the ancient custom among other na- 
tions, particularly the Romans; for which he alleges those 
verses of ‘Virgil, Aneid. 1. 


‘¢ Postquam prima quies epulis, menszque remote, 
Crateras magnas statuunt, et vina coronant.” 


I mention wine here in Egypt: for though Herodotus 
saith in his days they had no vines, but used drink. made of 
barley, 7. e. such as ours, (lib. ii. cap. 77.) yet in the time 
of Joseph it seems to have been otherwise. For it is not 
likely the chief butler would have dreamt of a vine and 
grapes, and pressing them into Pharaoh’s cup, (xl. 9, 10, 
11.) if he had never scen them in Egypt. 

And they were merry with him.] So we well translate the 
last words of this chapter; which signify their drinking 
plentifully; more liberally than at home: not till they were 
drunk (as R. Solomon saith some used to abuse this place, 
to countenance that vice), but till they were very cheerful. 
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Yor they could not be so senseless, as, before so great a 


man in a strange place, where tley were also full of fear, 
to make themselves drunk. 
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Ver. 1. F. ILL the men’s sacks with food, as much as they 
can carry.| This scems to be an order, to load them more 
liberally than at their first coming, (xlit. 25.) 

Ver. 2. And put my cup, &c.] The Hebrew word ga- 
biah signifies an embossed cup (as we now speak), ora 
bowl; or goblet with a great belly: which St. Jerome 
translates scyphus. This he ordered his steward to put in 
Benjamin's sack, that he might make a trial of his bre- 
thren’s concern for him, and affection both to him and to 
their father: and whether they would discover any envy to 
Benjamin, because of his extraordinary kindness to him. 

Ver. 3. The men were sent away.) Had a pass, we may 
suppose, from Joseph; to carry so much corm ont of the 
country, as their asses were loaded withal. 

Ver. 4. Wherefore have ye rewarded evil for good?} 
Being entertained so kindly at my master’s table, why have 
ye stolen his cup? 

Ver.5. Is not this it wherein my lord drinketh.] Did you 
not think this would be presently inquired after ? 

_ And whereby indeed he divineth?| The Hebrew word 
nachash, which we translate divine, it is very likely was 
anciently of an indifferent signification. And: therefore 
Grotius thinks that Joseph meant by this speech, that he 
used this cup in his drink-offerings; when he sacrificed 

to prepare himself to reccive Divine presages. But, I 

think, we had better say, there was a kind of divination by 
cups (though we know not what it was), as we are certain 
there was by many other things among the Grecks (who 
borrowed much of their religion from the Egyptians), than 
give this or other such-like interpretation of these words: 
particularly, their observing the sparkling of the wine in 
their libations. For it seems plain to me, that Joseph 

speaks ‘of the cup he used at his own table; and it is not 
probable that he used the same in sacrifices to God. Such 

vessels as were used in Divine service were not used in 
their own: being held sacred; and therefore separated from 
common use; and kept so safe, no doubt, that it was not 
easy to steal them. He speaks therefore of some divina- 
tion that was used at their meals: which doth not signify 

that Joseph practised it, nor doth his steward say he did; 

but only asks such a question, as might make them think 

he did. For, being a known interpreter of dreams, people, 

perhaps, thought he was skilled also in the arts of divina- 
tion. But the words are still capable of a more simple in- 

terpretation. For nachash sometimes signifies no more 

than to make an experiment: as in the words of Laban, 
(xxx. 27.) And so the meaning may be (as Aben Ezra 

expounds this passage), Might you not have considered, , 
that my master made a trial(so we interpret in the margin), 

by laying this in your way, whether you were honest men or 

filchers, as you are now proved to be? Or, as others will 

have it, this is the cup wherein he drinks himself, and finds 

ont what is in other men, when they drink liberally with 

him at his table as you lately did. But the formeris more 

likely to be the meaning. 
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Ye have done evil in so doing.| You have rendered your- 
selves very criminal by this fact. Or, you have done very 
foolishly in stealing a thing of this nature ; which, being in 
continual use, would be soon missed. 

Ver. 7. God forbid that thy servants, &c.|° They dis- 
claim the charge, with the greatest vehemence. 

Ver. 8. Behold the money, &c.] And bring a very good 
proof of their honesty. 

Ver. 9. Both let him die, and we also, &c.| Sometimes 
innocence makes men too confident; and less cautious 
than, in prudence, they ought to be. For their money hav- 
ing been put inte their sacks, they knew not how, it was 
reasonable to have suspected this also might prove true. 

Ver. 10. Now also let it be according to your word, &c.] 
I desire not so much; but only that he with whom the cup 
is found be my bondman, as you propound. 

My bondman.| He speaks in the name and place of his 
master; by whom he was sent after them; and for whom 
he acted. 7 

Ver. Ll. Then they speedily took down, &c.| They were 
desirous to have their innocence cleared, without delay. 

Ver. 13. Rent their clothes.) As the manner was, when 
any sad thing befel them, (xxxvii. 29. 34.) 

Ver. 14. Judah and his brethren came, &c.| He is men- 
tioned by name, though not the eldest son; becausc he was 


chiefly concerned for Benjamin, (xliii. 9.) and, as the Jews . 


fancy, stood to him in this distress, when the rest would 
have delivered him up as a bondman: resolving either to 
set him frec, or to be a bondman with him. 

For he was yet there.|] Not gone from home, since he 
gave order to his steward to pursue them. 

They fell before him on the ground.) The dream of Jo- 
seph was again fulfilled. (Sec xlii. 6.) 

Ver. 15. Wot ye not that such a man as I can certainly 
divine ?| Could not I, who foretold this grievous famine, 
discover such a theft as this, which you have committed ? 

Ver. 16. And Judah said.| He standing bound, as I said, 
(ver. 14.) for Benjamin to his father, took upon him to plead 
his cause: which Benjamin, being young, could not do so 
well himself. And indeed Judah scems to have been a man 
of the best sense, courage, and cloquencc, among them. 

What shall we say to my lord? What shall we speak? 
or how, &c.| A most pathcetical beginning, and very apt to 
move compassion ! 

God hath found out the iniquity of thy servants, &c.] 
Having made some pause, after those words, How shall we 
clear ourselves? he proceeds to an ingenuous acknowledg- 
ment, that he and his brethren had becn guilty of many 


sins; for which God had now brought them hither to suffer . 


the punishment of them. Yet he neither confesses this par- 
ticular guilt, nor denics it, nor excuses it; but, acknowledg- 
ing God’s justice, cast himself and his brethren upon Jo- 
seph’s mercy. - 

Ver. 18. Then Judah came near to him.) The equity 
which appeared in Joseph (expressed in the words forc- 
going) emboldencd Judah to approach nearer to him. For 
he scems to have spoken the former words as soon as he 
enicred the room; when he and his brethren cast them- 
sclves down on the ground, (ver. 14.) 

Speak a word in my lord’s ears.| Have a favourable 
audicnce for a few words more. For he doth not mean to 


speak to him privately: and by a word he means all the 
VOL. I. 
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following speech, which he makes as short as it was pos- 
sible. 

And let not thy anger burn against thy servant.) And be 
pleased to hear me out, with patience. 

For thou art even as Pharaoh.| 1 know before whom I 
speak : and therefore will not impertinently trouble thee ; 
but barely lay the state of our case beforc thee. 

Ver. 20. A little one.} So Benjamin was, in comparison 
with themselves. 

He alone is left of his mother, &c. ] We do not read, that 
they had said this to Joseph before; but only that the 
youngest was with their father, (xlii. 13. 32.) But no doubf, 
Judah remembers him now of nothing, but what had 
been then delivered; but related more briefly than it is 
here. 

Ver. 27. My wife bare me two sons.] He called Rachel 
his wife, as if. he had no other, because she was the only 
person he designed to marry, and was by consequence his 
principal wife. 

Ver. 30. His life is bound up in the lad’s life.] It so 
depends upon the life of this son, that if he think he be 
dead, he will die with grief also. 

Ver. 33. Let thy servant abide instead of the lad, ‘&e. | 
It will be the same to thee (nay, I may be able to do thee 
more service), and the greatest act of pity to our aged 
father. 

Ver. 34. For how shall I.go up to my father, &c.] I 
must abide here too, if thou wilt not dismiss him; for I 
am not able to see my father die. 

There is nothing could be said more moving than what 
is delivered in this speech of Judah’s ; which flowed, any 
one may see, from such natural passions, as no art can 
imitate: which makes me wish that they, who think these 
historical books of Scripture were written with no spirit 
but that with which honest men now write the history of 
their country, or the lives of any famous persons, would 
seriously read and consider this speech of Judah’s to 
Joseph, together with the foregoing dialogue between Ja- 
cob and his sons (from the 19th verse of the forty-second 
chapter, to the 15th of the forty-third) ; and, I hope, it may 
make them change their opinion, and be. of the mind of 
Dr. Jackson. (b. i. on the Creed, chap. 4.) “ That secing 
such passages are related by men who affect no art, and 
who lived long after the parties that first uttered them; we 
cannot conceive how all particulars could be so naturally 
and fully recorded, unless they had been suggested by his 
Spirit who gives mouth and speech tomen. Who heing 
alike present to all successions, is able to communicate 
the secret thoughts of forefathers to their children; and put 
the very words of the deccased (never rcgistcred before) 
into the mouths or pens of their successors, for many gene- 
rations after: and that as exactly and distinctly, as If they 
had been caught in characters of stecl or brass, as they 
issucd out of their mouth. For it is plain, every circum- 
stance is here related, with such natural specifications (as 
he speaks), as if Moses had heard them talk; and therefore 
could uot have been thus represented to us unless they had 
been written by his direction, who knows all things; as 
well forepast, as present, or to come.’ 

Philo justly admired ‘this speech, which he hath ex- 
pressed in an cloquent paraphrase: and Josephus hath 
endeavoured to outdo him. 
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Ver. 1. Covip not refrain himself.) Tears began to run 
down his checks; or, were ready to burst ont with such 
violence that he orn not hinder them. 

Canise every man to go out from me.] He would not have 
the Egyptians to be witnesses of his brethren’s euilt; nor 
did it become his dignity to be seen by them in such A pas- 
sion: and therefore he commanded those that attended 
him to leave him alone with his brethren. 

‘Ver. 2. He wept aloud. ] Which we express very pro- 
perly in our language, he cried. For tears having been 
Jong suppressed, are wont, when they break out, to be ac- 
companied with some noise. 

And the Egyptians and the house of Pharaoh heard.) 
They whom he sent forth, being in the next rooms, heard 
him cry, and reported what a passion he was in to the 
whole court. 

Ver. 3. Iam Joseph.) This word made them start; 
appears by the next verse. 

Doth my father yet live ?] May I believe what you have 
told me? (xliii. 28.) He saith not this because he doubted 
of it: but to express his joy at that good news. — 

And they could not answer hin.) Being astonished, as it 
follows, at his presence. For they could not but reflect 
upon their cruel usage of him; and now saw him in full 
power to punish them. 

Ver. 4. Come near to me, I pray yor. ] This, I think, 
signifies, that they had started back, as men affrighted : 
and therefore he invites them kindly to approach him. 

Iam Joseph 2 Four brother.| This word brother, syed to 
it pei that his fh “ih ‘not make him forget his 
relation. 

Whom you sold into Egypt.] Nor their unkindness alien- 
ated his affection from them. 

Ver. 5. Now therefore be not grieved, &c.] Do not afflict 
yourselyes too much for your sin, because God hath turned 
it into good. : 

God sent me before you, &c.] When you thought only to 
be rid of me, God intended another thing, which.is now 
come to pass. .For he hath made me an instrument of 
preserving all your lives. A most happy event of a most 
wicked deed ! 

Ver. 6. N either earing nor harvest.) Or, no ploughing, 
sow ing, or har vest. , For to what purpose should they sow, 
when they knew, (if they believed Joseph) that nothing 
would come of it?. 

Ver. 7. And God sent me before 1 you, ‘&e.] He repeats 
what he had said, (ver. 5.) concerning the hand of God in 
this business ; that, by fixing their thoughts upon his pro- 
vidence, they, might be less oppressed with the weight of 
their own guilt. 

To save your lives by a great deliverance.) Ina w onder- 
ful manner. 

Ver. 8. Ié was not you, but God, &e.] He mentions this 
a third time, that they might see he did not think so much 


‘on their. unkindness, as on God’s vreat goodness: and there- 


fore be confident, he would not rome aby What they had 
done to him; but what God had done for them all. 


Hath made me a father unto Pharaoh.] Given me the | 
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authority of a father with him; so that he honours me, 
and doth nothing without my agtice and counsel. And 
there was very good reason for it, his wisdom being so 
great and experienced, ‘Ut non ab homine sed a Deo 
responsa dari viderentur,” (as 'Trogus, an ancient histo- 
rian among the heathen, observes) that his answers seemed 
not to be given by a man, but by God. Which made him 

‘regi percharum,” very dear to the king, as the same au- 
pro relates, who tells also the story of his being sold by 
his brethren, who envied his excellent wit. (See Justin, 
lib. xxxVi. cap. 2.) 

Lord of all his house.| The principal person in his court, 

And ruler throughout all the land of Egypt.) Chief go- 
vernor of the whole country, in which were several pro- 
vinces, which had distinct governors, who were all under 
the government of Joseph. 

Ver. 10. Thon shalt dwell in the land of Goshen.) This 
was that part of the lower Egypt which lay next to Arabia 
and Palestine, abounding with fair pastures, being watered 
by many streams fiom the Nile. Certain itis, it lay next 
to Canaan ; for Jacob went directly thither when he came 
into Eeypt, ‘and stayed there till Joseph came to him, (xlvi. 
28.) 

And thou shalt be ‘near unto me.] Therefore the royal 
city (where Joseph resided, that he might be always near 
to Pharaoh) was at this time in the lower Egypt, at Zoan, 
(Psal. Ixxviii. 48.) which other authors call Tanis ; which 
was situated not far from that mouth of. the Nile which 
Plutarch calls ravirixbv ordua. For that part-of Egypt is 
called the higher where Nile runs only in one stream; that 
the Jower where it divides into’ many; ‘and from its Peis 
gular form is called by the Greeks ‘Ad\ra. In the eastern 
part of which, or very near it, towards the Red Sea, was 
this country, 'calied ‘the land of Goshen. 

This argues the great authority of Joseph, that he-makes 
such promises as these, before he had asked the consent 
of Pharaoh. 

Ver. 12. And behold, your eyes see, &c.] You cannot 
but be convinced, by the lincaments you see in ‘my face, 
and by the language which I speak,'and by all the things 
which I have related concerning the state of ‘our fasniby, 
that indecd it is your ‘brother Fosepl who speaks to you. 
Or, more simply, you have it not by hearsay, which might 
deceive you; but are cye-witnesses that I am alive, dnd 
say these things to yon. 

Ver. 13. Tell my father of all my glory.] Of the great 
honour which is done me in Egypt. 

Ver. ‘15. His brethren talked with him.) After their frigtit 
was over, and he had so affectionately embraced them, 
they conversed freely and familiarly with hin; acknow 
ledging, if is likely, their crime, and acquainting him with 
what had passed in their family since’ they committed it. - 

Ver. 16. And the fame thereof, &c.| All the court rang 
(as we speak) with the news ot Joseph’s brethren being 
come; and that they were to fetch their father and settle in 
Egypt. Tor Joseph (it appears by the next verse) went 


“and acquainted’ Pharaoh with his desire. 


And it pleased Pharaoh well, and ‘his servants.] No 
wonder that Pharaoh, who had raised Joseph so high, was 
pleased to be kind to his father and family ; and the court 
follows the pleasure of the king. 

Ver. 17. Pharaoh said unto ‘Joseph, &c.] This no doubt 


or). “a ae oe lie se 
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was the answer Pharaoh made to Joseph’s petition; wherc- 
in he grants him not only what he asked, but all con- 


ducing to it. 
Ver. 18. I will give you the good of the land, &c.] The 


richest part of the country, which produces the noblest 
fruits. 


Ver. 19. Now thou art commanded. ] Now that thou hast | _ 


my warrant for it, go about it presently. 


Ver. 20. Regard not your stuff.) If there he not waggons | 
enough to bring all your stuff, do not matter it; you shall | 


have better here. -But the ‘Vulgar secms to take itin a 
quite contrary senge, as if he had said, Leave nothing behind 
you ; but bring all you have with you, if you think good: 
though whatsoever the land of Egypt affords is all yours. 


All the good of the land of Egypt, &c.] You shall not | 


want when you come hither, if it be to be had in Egypt. 

Ver. 21. Gave them waggons.| And horses, no doubt, to 
draw them; with which Egypt abounded. 

Ver. 22. Lo each man changes of raiment.| Two vests, 
or robes, as St. Jerome translates it: otherwise there would 
not have been a change. ‘These were part of the. ancient 
riches, as much as money. 

Ver. 23. After this manuer.| The Hebrew word cezoth 
signifies, according to that which he had given to Benjamin, 
i.e. money, and.several changes of raiment: besides what 


follows, ‘ten asses laden with the good things of Egypt,” 


&e. 

Bread and meat.) .i. e. All manner of provision. 

‘Ver. 24; See that ye fall not out, &c.] About what you 
have formerly done to me, or any thing else that I have 
said to you. But when.you reflect upon your.selling me, 
‘adore the providence of God, which by that means brought 
about your happiness and mine. 

Ver. 26. His heart fainted.) At the mention of Joseph's 


name he fell into a swoon; being fully persuaded, he was > 
dead, and giving no credit to what they, said of his being 


alive. 
Ver. 27. And they told him all the words of Joseph.) 


When he was come to himself, they. related all that had | . 
passed between them and Joseph;.how great.a man he - 


was, and how desirous to sec him, &c. (ver. 13.) 

And when he saw the waggons.| Had not only heard their 
relation, but saw also those carriages (which no donbt 
were splendid, and suitable to Joseph’s quality) that were 
come to bring him into Egypt, he looked upon them asa 
sufficient confirmation of the good news. 

The spirit of Jacob revived.| Which Bochart translates, 
“ Pristino vigori restitutus est,”. he was restored to his -for- 
mer vigour. Not only recovered. perfectly. from his faint- 
ing fit, but raised to a greater liveliness than he had felt 
since the loss of Joseph. 

Ver. 28. It is enough, &c.} I. wish for no more but to 
see him; and then I shall be content to-die. 
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Ver. 1. WAME to Beer-sheba.| Which was in- his way 
from Hebron (where he now lived, xxxv. 27.) into Egypt; 
lying in the most southerly parts of Canaan, near that 
wilderness through which the Israelites went when they 
came from Egypt. 
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unto his preservation when he came there. 
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_ And offered sacrifice.] Recommended himself and his 
family unto God’s protection in his journey to Egypt, and 
And he the 
rather called upon God in this place, because both his 
father and grandfather had found favour with him here, 


(xxi. 33. xxvi. 23.) - 


Unto the God of his father Isaac.| Who was hike imme- 
diate ancestor, and had conferred the blessing of Abraham 
upon him; and therefore he mentions him rather than 
Abraham. 

Ver. 2. In the visions of the night.] See upon xx. 3. 

Jacob, Jacob.| He redoubles his name to awaken his at- 
tention; and he calls him Jacob rather than Israel (as he 
is called i in the beginning of the verse), to remember him 
what he was originally, and that by his favour he was made 
Israel. 

Ver.3. Fear not to go down into Egypt.) Hewas afraid, 


| perhaps, that if Joseph should dic, his family might be 
made slaves; for which he had some reason, from what 
was said to Abraham, in a like vision, (xv. 13.) 


Iwill make of theea great nation.]. He renews the pro- 
mise, which at the -same time was made to Abraham, that 


his seed should be as numerous as the stars of heaven, 


(xv. ee 

Ver. 4. Twill go down with thee, &c .] Take care of thee 
in thy journey, that no evil shall. befal thee ; and preserve 
thee and thy family there. 

And bring thee up again.] i.e. His posterity, who should, 


aultiply there: for the Scripture speaks. of parents and 


children as one person. 

Put his hands upon thine e yes: ] Be with thee when thou 
Jeavest this world; and take care of thy funeral, when thou 
art dead. -For.this was the first thing that was done, when 


one expired, to close his eyes; which was performed both 


among Greeks and Romans (as many authors inform us) 
by the nearest relations, or dearest friends. (See Mr.Sel- 
den, lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 7.n. 12. and Menochius de 
Repub. Heb. lib. viii. cap..4. qu. xi.) 

In short, by these words God assures him that Joseph 


should not die, while he lived, (as Mr. Selden observes out 


of Baal-haturim, in his additions to the forenamed chapter, 
p. 737.) and that he should die in peace, having his children 
about him. 

Ver. 7. His daughters.|. He had but one daughter, and 
therefore the plural number. is used for the singular, (as 
ver. 23, sons is put for som), or else he includes his grand- 


daughter, who in Scripture language is called the daughter 


of her grandfather. But thé first seems the truest account, 
if what is said ver. 13. be considered. _Where the whole 
number of. his descendants from Leah being suinmed up, 
Dinah (under the name of daughters) must be taken in, to 
make up three-and-thirty ; reckoning. Jacob himself also 
for one of. them. 

Ver. 9. Hanoch.| From whom ip the family of the 
J{anochites, as we read Num). xxvi.5 

Phallu.) From whon, in like manner, pannus the family 
of the Phalluites, as.Moscs. there notes; and says the 
same of the rest of Reuben’s sons, that they were the 
fathers of families, when.they came into Egypt. 

Ver. 10. Jemuel.| This son of Simeon is called Nemucl 
in Numb. xxvi. 12. and 1 Chron. iv. 24. 

Ohad.| He is named among the sons of Simeon, when 
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Moses was sent to bring them out of Egypt, (Exod. vi. 15.) 
But either he had no posterity, or they were extinct: for 
shortly after there is no mention of him, in Numb. xxvi. 12. 
Nor is he to be found among his sons in 1 Chron. iv. 24. 

Jachin] Is called Jarib me 1 Chron. iv. 24. and is thought 
by some to have been the grandfather of Zimri, whom 
Phinehias slew in his fornication with the Midianitish woman. 

Ver. 12. Er and Onan died in the land of Canaan.] And 
therefore are not to be numbered among them that went 
down into Egypt: but, instead of them, the two sons of 
Pharez are set down, though, perhaps, not now born; to 
oorey the place of Er and Onan. 

’ The sons of Pharez were Hezron and Hamul.] When 
Jacob went down into Egypt, Pharez was so young, that 
one can scarce think he had two sons at that time: but they 
were born soon after, before Jacob died. And St. Austin 
seems to have truly judged, that Jacob’s descent into Egypt 
comprehends all the seventeen years which he lived after it. 
Or, we may conceive it possible, that their mother was 
with child of them when Jacob went down into Egypt. 
For then Pharez is thought to have been fourteen years 
old; at which age it is so far from being incredible that he 
hight have two sons, that, in these later ages, some have 
begotten a child when they were younger. Jul. Scaliger, 
a man of unquestionable credit, assures.us that in his me- 
mory there was a boy, not quite twelve years old, who had 
a daughter by a cousin of his, who was not quite fen. 
‘* Rem notam narro, et cujus memoria adhuc recens est in 
Aquitania.” This was a known thing, the memory of which 
was then fresh in Aquitain. 

Ver.13. And the sons of Issachar, Tola.| Some have 
wondered that he should give his eldest son a name that 
signifies a worm. Perhaps it was (as Bochart conjectures) 
because he was a poor shrivelled child when he was bom, 
not likely tolive. And yet it pleased God, that he became 
a great man, from whom sprang a numerous offspring, 
(Numb. xxvi. 23.) and so fruitful, that in the days of David, 
there were numbered above two-and-twenty thousand of 
them, (1 Chron. vii. 2.) who were men of might and valour. 

Ver. 15. Which she bare unto Jacob in Padan-Aram.] 
She bare the fathers of them there; but the children were 
born in Canaan. 

All the souls of his sons and daughters, &c.| See ver. 7. 

Ver. 19. Rachel, Jacob’s wife.| She was his only choice, 
as was noted before, on xliv. 27. 

Ver. 21. The sons of Benjamin, &c.]. He being now but 
about twenty-four years old, we cannot well think he had 
all these sons when he went down into Egypt: but some of 
them were born afterward, before Jacob died, as was said 
before, (ver. 12.) Yet they are all here mentioned, because 
they were inost of them now born, and all became the heads 
of families in their tribe. It is possible he might begin so 
early to beget children, as to have all these before they 
went into Egypt. (See ver. 12.) 

Ver. 26. Come out of his loins.] In the Hebrew, out of 
his thigh. A modest expression: the parts serving for the 
propagation of mankind being placed between the thighs. 

All the souls were threescore and six.| ¢t.e. Leaving out 
Joseph and his two sons (who did not come with Jacob into 
Egypt, but were there already) and Jacob himself (who 
could not be said to come out of his own loins), they made 
just this number. 
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Ver. 27. All the souls which came into Egypt, were three- 
score and ten.| There is a remagkable difference between 
this verse and the foregoing. There (ver. 26.)they only are 
numbered who came with Jacob into Egypt: which were 
no more than threescore and six. But here are numbered 
all that came into Egypt (viz. first and last), which plainly 
comprehend Jacob, Joseph, and his two sons; and make up 
threescore and ten. 

Ver. 28. And he sent Judah before him.) Who seems by 
the whole story to have been the most eminent among Ja- 
cob’s children, when Joseph was gone; as was noted be- 
fore, (xliv. 14.) 

Lo direct his way, &c.] To give Joseph notice of his 
coming; and to receive directions from him, in what part 
of Goshen he should expect him. 

And they came into the land of Goshen.| Into that part 
of it which Joseph had appointed. 

Ver. 29. Presented himself to him.| With such reverence 
as a son owes to his father, who embraced him most ten- 
derly. For some refer the next words to Jacob, he fell on 
his neck, &c.; which expresses the highest affection. 

And wept on his neck a good while.] We read before how 
Joseph fell upon Benjamin’s neck, and wept; which was 
answered by the like endearments on Benjamin’s part, 
(xlv.14.) But.the affection wherewith Jacob embraced 
Joseph (as Maimonides understands it), or (as R.Solomon 
Jarchi) Joseph embraced his father, far surpassed that. 
For they continued longer enfolded in one another's arms; 
where tears of joy flowed so fast, that for a good while 
they could not speak. 

Ver. 30. And Israel said unto Joseph.) Some make this 
an argument, that it was Joseph, who, lighting out of his’ 
chariot, threw himself into his father’s arms and wept, &c. 
which made Moses now more distinctly mention who said 
the following words. 

Now let me die, &c.] These words ‘signify that he now 
enjoyed the utmost happiness he could desire on earth; 
which therefore he was willing to leave, because nothing 
could be added to it. These were the first thoughts which 
his passion suggested to him; though to live with Joseph, 
and to enjoy his conversation, was far more than barely to 
see his face. | 

Ver. 32. The men are shepherds, &c.] He seems to have — 
been afraid, lest Pharaoh should have preferred his brethren, 
and made them courtiers, or commanders in the army, &c. 
which might have procured them the envy of the Egyptians: 
and, besides, have separated them one from another. 


‘Whereas, by professing themselves shepherds, and traders 


in cattle, they kept all together in a’ body, separate from 
the Egyptians. Which two reasons are suggested by J.o- . 
sephus. 

Ver. 33. Whatis your occupation?] Your way of living : 
for men did not live idly in those days. 

Ver. 34. Ye shall say, Thy servants’ trade hath been, &c. | 
He directs them to justify what he told them he would in- 
form Pharach. 

That ye may dwell in the land of Goshen.| A rich 
country, abounding with pasturage, and also next adjoin- 
ing to Canaan, (as was noted before, xlv. 10.) unto which, 
when the time came, they might the more easily return. 

For every shepherd.) Not universally, without limitation, 
but every foreign shepherd. For a considcrable part of 
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the Egyptian people were shepherds, as Diodorus Siculus 
tells us, (lib. i. §. 2. p. 47. edit. Steph.) where he saith, the 
country being divided into three parts, the priests had one, 
their king a second, and the soldiers a third: and there 
were three other ranks of men under these, viz. shepherds, 
husbandmen, and artificers. ‘The husbandmen, he saith, 
served their king, and priests, and military men, in tilling 
their ground, for small wages, and spent all their time in 
it. And the like account, he saith, is given of their shep- 
herds, who, from their forefathers, followed that way of 
living. Which makes it plain they could not abominate 
those who were sovserviceable to them ; though they might 
contemn them as mean people, who never rose to any 
higher employment. But we need not go to him for the 
proof of this: it being apparent from ‘this very book, that 
the Eeyptians had sheep, and oxen, as well as horses and 
asses, which they sold to Joseph for corn in the time of 
famine, (xlvii. 17.) and that Pharaoh spake to Joseph to 
make such of his brethren as were men of skill, rulers over 
his flocks, (xlvii. 6.) which is a demonstration they bred 
cattle as well as other nations. And therefore, if we will 
understand this to be true of all shepherds, without excep- 
tion, then, by Egyptians (to whom shepherds are said to 
be an abomination), we must not understand all the people 
of the country of Egypt (shepherds being a part of them), 
but only the courtiers'and great men, as in xly. 2. the 
Egyptians are said to hear Joseph weep, 2. e. those that 
belonged to the court: who, itis likely, despised shepherds 
(as Rupertus Tuitiensis long ago expounded this passage); 
but that is far short of abominating them, which the Hebrew 
word imports. But after all this, I do not see how they 
could be contemptible, if it be true which the same Dio- 
dorus saith, p. 58. That when they buried a corpse, and 
made the funeral encomium, they never mentioned the pa- 
rentage of the deceased; ‘YroAaudvovreg Grravrac épuolwe 
- evyevete elvar rove car’ Aiyurrov, making account that all the 
people of Egypt were alike.well-born. 

We must confine therefore this assertion to foreign shep- 
herds ; and it is not easy to give the reason why they were 
an abomination to the Egyptians, who were shepherds 
themselves. Onkclos and Jonathan, with a great many 
others, think that they would not converse (for that is 
meant by abomination) with the Hebrew shepherds; be- 
cause they had no greater regard to those creatures which 
the Egyptians worshipped, than to breed them up to be 
eatcn. But there is no good proof that they worshipped 
sheep or oxen in those days: and, on the contrary, it ap- 
pears both out of Herodotus, and Diodorus Siculus, that 
they sacrificed such creatures in their days, and also eat 
of the sacrifices when they had done. (Sec Herodot. in 
Euterpe, cap. 40, 41.) And therefore the reason given by 
others for this abhorrence is not solid; that the Egyptians 
did cat no flesh, and upon that score could not endure 
those that did. This is the account which Aben Ezra 
gives of this matter; who fancies they were like the In- 
dians, in his time, who abominated shepherds, because 
they drunk milk; contrary to their manners, who tasted 
nothing that came from any living creature. But, as it 
cannot be proved that this superstition was so old as 
Jacob’s time; so the contrary is evident from this very 
hook, (xliii. 16.) where Joseph bids his steward go home 
and slay and make ready a dinner for his brethren; whom 
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he did not intend to entertain after the Hebrew but after 
the Egyptian fashion; that he might not be known by 
them, And so Herodotus informs us, that in his days, 
though they abstained from some animals, yet they eat of 
others, both fish and birds: (Euterpe, cap.78.) And Dio- 
dorus, giving an account after what manner their kings 
lived, saith they used a simpie diet, eating veal and geese, 
&e. (lib. 1. §. 2. p. 45. edit. Steph.) 

Jos. Scaliger therefore thinks this sort of men were abo- 
minable, because they had often raised rebellion in Egypt, 
and made a king of their own; who erected that which is 
called the pastoral kingdom. ‘This is embraced by many 
great men, who have only the authority of Menctho for it; 
who says, these were Phoenician shepherds (as Josephus 
tells us, lib. i. contra Appion.) who reigned in Egypt, burnt 
their cities, and threw down their temples; in short, omitted 
no sortofcruelties. Upon this account the famous Bochartus 
(lib. iy. Canaan. cap. 4.) thinks it possible the Egyptians 
hated shepherds, who had done so much mischief: and, I] 
may add, the Hebrew shepherds Joseph might think would 
be more abominated, because they caine out of that very 
country, from whence those Phoenician rovers made their 
invasion. But as it doth not appear that they who did the 
forenamed mischief, were all foreigners; so the time which 
is assigned for this pastoral kingdom doth not agree with 
the Scripture story. For it is said to have been in the one 
thousand one hundred and twelfth year before the Israelites 
going out of Egypt; in the fifteenth dynasty, as they call 
it; thatis, about two-and-forty years after the flood, when 
Mizraim the father of the Egyptians was scarce bern, or 
was very young. 

Our great primate Usher endeavours to avoid this ab- 
surdity, by placing this invasion (which he thinks was out 
of Arabia) three hundred years after the flood: when they 
took Memphis, overrun all the lower Egypt, and their first 
king there reigned nineteen years. But I have this to ex- 
cept; that Abraham, coming a good while after this into 
Egypt, was well entertained there; though he was as much 
a shepherd as his grandchild Jacob. (See Gen. xii.) 

From whence I conclude, that if this story of Manetho 
be true, it happened after the time of Abraham; and so 
was fresh in their memory. Such a third rebellion of the 
shepherds the same Manctho mentions, within less than 
two hundred years before the children of Israel’s departure - 
out of Egypt. But this seems to be a story, framed from 
that departure of the Israclites themselves (who were shep- 
herds) out of Egypt under the conduct of Moses. And so 
Josephus and several of the ancient Christians (Tatianus, 
Justin Martyr, and Clem. Alexandrinus) understood it. 


(See Usser. ad An. M. 2179.) 


All this considered, Gaulmin (in his notes upon the book 
called the Life of Moses, p. 267, &c.) hath more probably 
conjectured, that this aversion to shepherds arose from their 
being generally addicted, in.those parts, to robbery :. which 
way of life made them abominable. This he justifies out 
of Heliodorus (lib. i.) and Achilles Tatius, (lib. iii-). who 
describe the seat of these BouxdéAoc and Hotévec (whom the 
Egyptians called Hysch), and the manner of their life. To 
which opinion I find Bochart himself inclined before he 
died, and confirms it (in his Hierozoic. lib. ii. cap. 44. 
par. i.) by many proofs, that shepherds anciently were 
furax hominum genus, a thievish sort of people; which 
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made them odious. Against which I see no exception but 
this; that Aulus Gellius tells us, (lib. xi. cap. 18.) out of 
an ancient Jawyer, that tho old Egyptians lield all manner 
of thefts to be lawful, and did not punish them. And Dio- 
dorus Siculus mentions this law among them, That they 
who would live by robbery, were to enter their names, and 
bring what they stole immediately to the priest, who mulct 
the man that was robbed a fourth part, and gave it to the 
thief; by which means all thefts were discovered, and 
men were made more careful, to look well after their 
goods. But one cannot believe this law was of such anti- 
quity as the times of Joseph: or, if it was, those outlaws 
(as I may call them) who robbed upon the borders, were 
not concerned in it: nor had their neighhours, who were 
no less addicted to theft, the benefit of it. Particularly 
those in Palestine, from whence Jacoh came, one would 
guess by what we read 1 Chron. vii. 21, 22. were then 
much addicted.to robbery. For, before this gencration 
ended, we are told there the men of Gath slew several of 
the sons of Ephraim (who himself was then alive), ‘ for 
they came down to take their cattle,” saith that holy writer; 
that is, to get what plunder they could in Goshen: where 
the Ephraimites, defending their cattle, were some of them 
killed by the Philistines, to the great grief of their father. 
The Ethiopians also are noted by Strabo (lib. xvii. p. 787.) 
to live for the most part, Novaékwe Kal amdépwe, after a very 
poor, sharking, roving manner, by fecding cattle, where. 
they could find food for them. And immediately adds, 
Tote 0 Atyumrtoe aravra ravayria oupéSnxe, that all things 
were quite contrary among the Egyptians, who were a more 
civilized people, inhabiting certain and known places, &c. 
Which shews that their manners were very different; which 
easily bred hatred. Which appears by what Plutarch 
saith (in his book de Isid. et Osir.) that the Egyptians 
avoided the conversation of black people: which was the 
complexion of the Ethiopians. And for some such reason, 
he saith, in the same book, they avoided all mariners (of 
other nations, that is), as here Moses says they did shep- 
herds, upon some or other of the accounts beforemen- 
tioned. 

- It looks like a piece of great- generosity in Joseph, not 
to conceal from Pharoah the quality of his family: though 
such kinds of men were under a very ill character. He 
hoped they would distinguish themselves from such vile 
shepherds as had made the name odious: and if they did 
not gain tlie love ‘of the Egyptians, they would be the more 
secured in the love of God, by not learning their evi] man- 
ners and superstitions: from which they would he preserved, 
by having no conversation with them. 
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Ver. 1. J OSEPH came and told Pharaoh, &c.] He had — 


his warrant sometime -ago, ‘to ‘send for his father and his 
family, (xlv. 17. &c.). But'it was good manners to acquaint 
him ‘they were come; and to’ know his pleasure, how he 
should dispose of them. 

Behold, they arein the lanl of Goshen.| They stop there 


(which was the entrance of Egypt) till they know thy. 


pleasure. 


Ver.2. And he 'took some of his brethren, &c.] The He-. 
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brew word miktse (which we translate some) signifies in 
common language, de extremitetc, from the fagg-end, as 
we speak, of his brethren: which bath made some ima- 
gine, he presented the meanest of his brethren to Pharaoh; 
that he might neither be afraid of them, nor think of ad-— 
vancing them to employments ia the court or camp. But 
this is a mere fancy; the word here denoting only, that he 
took from among all his brethren five of them: as Bochart 
observes, who translates it ex omnibus fratribus sims; taking 
it to be like ‘that phrase (xix. 4.) where we translate it, 
from all quarters, (par. i. Hierozoic. lib. it. cap. 34.) 

Ver. 3. Both we and our fathers.) It is not an employ- 
ment we have lately taken up, but were bred to it by our 
ancestors; who followed the same profession. For this 
was the most ancient way of living, as Columella observes 
in his Preface. “ In rusticatione antiquissima est ratio 
pascendi, eademque questuosissima.” Jn country business, 
the most ancient, as well as most gainful, is the way of feed- 
ing cattle. From whence he thinks came the name of pe- 
cunta for money, and peczliwn, for riches, a pecoribus, 
from cattle; because the ancients had no other possessions. 
* Et adhuc apud quasdam gentes unum hoc reperitur divi- 
tiarum genus.” Aru! to this day, (saith he,) there is no other 
riches to be found among some nations. Which is still true 
of the Abyssines, especially of the Beklenses, as Ludol- 
phus assures us, (lib. i. Hist. Ethiop. cap. 10. §. 8. and 
Comment. in Histor. lib. iv. cap. 4. n. 18.) 

. Ver. 4. To sojourn in the land are we come.] We do not 
desire to scttle, but only to sojourn here, during the famine. 

For the famine is sore in the land of Canaan.| It was a 
high country, in comparison with Egypt; and the grass 
sooner burnt up there than in Goshen, which being a very 
low country, they found some pasture in it for their flocks, 
and therefore besecched. him to suffer them to dwell there. 
For, as St. Austin observes,.from those that knew the 
country, there was more grass in the marshes and fenny 
parts of Egypt, when the Nile did not overflow enough to 
make plenty of corn. (Quest. clx. in Gen.) 

Ver. 6. The land of Egypt is before thee.} It is all: in 
thy power: dispose of them as thou pleasest. 

Any man of activity.] Vigorous and industrious; and 
that nderstands his business. 

Make them rulers over my cattle.}.Such as Doeg was to 
Saul, (1 Sam. xxi. 7.) and those great officers mentioned 
1 Chron. xxvii. 29, 30, 31. were to King David. For the 
eastern kings raised part of their revenue from cattle; and 
so did the Egyptian (it appears by this place) who had 
some prime officers, to oversee the lower sort of shepherds. 
This shews that all shepherds were not an abomination to 
the Egyptians, but only those of other neighbouring nations 
(the Arabians, Phoenicians, and- Ethiopians), who -were 
either an ill sort of people, or forbidden by the law-of 
Egypt (which abounded with cattle) to traffic with them 
there. 

Ver. 7. Jacob blessed Pharaoh.} Gave him thanks for 
his favour; and prayed for his health and safety: for that 
is the blessing of.an inferior to a superior. :_Thus Naaman 
prays Elisha, “ Take a blessing of thy servant,” 7. ¢. an ac- 
knowledgment of my obligations to thee. 

Ver. 9. Pilgrimage] So good men are wont to call their 
life ; though they never stir from their native soil: looking 
upon it as a passage, not a settlement. But Jacob had 
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reason to call his life so more literally: having been tossed 
from place to place, ever since he went Som his. father’s 
house in Mesopotamia, and returned from thence into 
Canaan: where he dwelt awhile at Succoth; and then at 
Shechem; and after that removed to Bethel ; and so to 
Hebron unto his father Isaac ; from whence he was now 
come into Egypt. 

Few and evil have been the days, &c.] They had been few, 
in comparison with his forefathers; and evil; because full 
of labour and care, grief and sorrow, upon many occa- 
sions. 

Ver. 10. Jacoby blessed Pharaoh.| At meeting and at 
parting such salutations were usual]. (See ver. 7.) 

Ver. 11. In the land of Rameses.| In that part of Go- 
shen which in the days of Moses was called Rameses; 
from the name of the city which the Hebrews built there 


for Pharaoh. Unless, perhaps, the city was called so from | 


the country of Rameses, whercin it stood. 

Ver. 12. And Joseph nourished his father, &c.] Though 
there was some pasture in this country for their cattle, yet 
not food enough for themselves; which Joscph therefore 
took care to supply them withal. 

According to their families.] According as their children 
were more or fewer, so he proportioned their allowance. 

Ver. 13. There was no bread in all the land.| This was 
the third year of the famine, (xlv. G6.) in which all the corn, 
which men had stored up in their several families, was 
wholly spent. 


Ver.14. And Joseph gathered up all the money, &c.] As 


long as the Egyptians had any money left, they bought 
corn of Joseph, which supported them all the third, and, 
it is probable, the fourth and fifth years of the famine. 

And Joseph brought the money into Pharaoh’s house.} 
Into the treasury ; which he filled, and not his own coffers, 
as Philo observes. 


Ver.15. And when money failed.] This, we may proba- 


bly conceive, was in the sixth year of the famine, when 
they were forced to sell their cattle for food. 

Ver.18. They came the second year.] t. e. The next year 
after the sale of their cattle ; which was the last of the 
famine, as appears from the next verse. 

Ver. 19. Wherefore should we die, we and our land?] 


The land is said to die (as Bochart observes, in the be- 


ginning of his Hierozoicon), ‘‘ cum inculta jacct et deso- 
lata,” when it lies wntilled :and desolate: as he shews by 
examples out of:some poets. 

We and our land will be servants unto Pharaoh.] -We 
that were free will become the king’s bondmen: and our 
land, which was our own, we will hold of him. 

And give us seed, &e.| This shews it was now the last 
year of the famine : they desiring corm not merely for food, 
but also to sow, in hopes to have a crop the next year. For 
Joseph had told them there should be but seven years of 
famine: and it is likely Nilus had now begun to overflow 
the country, as formerly ; which confirmed his word. 

Ver. 20. And Joseph bought all the land of Egypt for 
Pharaoh.) So the:whole country became the kine’s de- 
mesne ; in which no man had any property but himself. 

Ver. 21. As for the people, he removed them to cities.) 
Remote from those whercin they had formerly dwelt. 


Under the word cities, are. compre Rvaawe all the villages 
about them. 
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your, and we shall willingly be Pharaoh’s servants. 
is a high expression of their thankfalness, for such good 
terms as he offered them ; which they readily accepted, with 
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From one end of the borders of Eqypt, &e.| Transplanted 
them into far-distant parts of the country; from whence he 
brought others, in like manner, into their places: that they 
might in time forget the dominion they formerly had in the 
lands they had sold; and that there might be no combina- 
tion afterward to regain them: the old owners being sepa- 
rated far one from another. 

Ver. 22. Only the land of the priests bought he not.| 
This iscommonly noted, as a great piece of religion in 
Joseph, that he took not away the land of those who were 
God’s ministers: though engaged, it is thought, in super- 
stitious, if not idolatrous, services (for, that the word co~ 
hanim here signifies priests, not princes, as sometimes it 
doth, the ancient versions generally agree). But it is plain 


| they were in no necessity to sell their lands, having their 


diet continually from the king; which is given as the rea- 
son (in the following part of this verse) why he did not buy 
them. This therefore is rather to be observed, that the 
pricsts had anciently some public lands allotted to them 
for the support of their dignity. For both Herodotus and 
Diodorus tell us, they had a public maintenance, as Vos- 
sius ohserves, (lib. i. de Idolol. cap. 29.) ‘The priesthood 
being confined to certain families. (as it was in Israel to 
that of Aaron), and held in such veneration, that they were 
all not only areheic, free from paying tributes, and deurepet- 
ovrec pera rov BaotAéa, next to the king in honour and in 
power ; but received a.third of the royal-revenues: out ot 
which they maintained the public sacrifices, and their ser- 
vants, and rac tdlac txoptyouv, provided for their own neé- 
cessities. Thus Diodorus Siculus, (lib. i.) as I find him al- 
leged ‘by Jac.Capellus, in his Hist. Sacra et Exot.ad A.M. 
2294. Constantine the Great, in part, imitated this con- 
stitution, in that law of his, which made even all the pro- 
fessors of learning free from all public charges of any sort, 
besides the salary he allowed them; that they a the 
more cheerfully follow their several studies? 

Ver. 23. Behold, I have bought you this day, and your 
land, &c.] The bargain could not be denied; but he would 
not be so rigid as to tie them strictly to it. Forin the next 
verse, he requires only a fifth part of the increase of their 
gronnd for the king; and tells them, the rest should be their 


‘own. An act of great humanity and equity: wherein he 


shewed himself both a good man and a wise statesman; 
in taking away all matter of complaint from the people. 
For a tenth part of the increase was due, in all likelihood, 


‘to the king before, (xxviii. 22.) which he‘now only doubles: 


when he might have taken all; or given them but one or 
two parts, and kept all the rest for the king. 

Ver. 25. Thou hast saved our lives, &c.] We owe our 
very lives to thee: and therefore let us bnt have thy fa- 
This. 


professions of their obligation to be Pharaoh’s Dondinen. 
Ver. 26. Joseph made it a law.] By his advice this law 


was enacted; whereby the power of the Egyptian kings 


was mightily inercased; for we read not of the like ‘con- 
stitution in any other nation. Thucydides indeed relates 
thatthe people of Attica paid to Pisistratus the twentieth 
part of their corn; and Appianus Alexandr. says, the-old 
Romans paid the tenth of their corn, and the fifth of their ° 
fruit: but it-was the peculiar prerogative of the Egyptian 
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kings to have the fifth of all the increase of the field: which 
Joseph procured them by his admirable management. 

Ver. 27, And Israel dwelt in the land, &c.] Ver. 11. 

And they had possessions therein.| They could have no 
land of their own (for all the country was become Pha- 
raoh’s), but the meaning is, they farmed (as we speak) land 
of the king, to whom they became tenants. 

And grew and multiplied exceedingly.| And consequently 
enlarged their habitation beyond the territory of Rameses, 
where they were first placed, into other parts of Goshen. 
Which we must not fancy to have been a.country now 
empty of people: for though, perhaps, about Rameses 
there might be some vacant ground, suflicient for Jacob’s 
family, when they came first to plant there; yet, when they 
increased very much, no doubt they lived among the Egyp- 
tians, where they could find admission. ‘This plainly ap- 
pears at their going from thence, (Exod. xii. 22, 23.) where 
God commands them to sprinkle their door-posts with the 
blood of. the paschal lamb, to secure them from the de- 
struction which was coming upon their neighbours, who 
wanted this mark of safety. 

Ver. 29. If I have now found grace in thy sight.j 'This 
is a phraso used a little before, (ver. 25.) in a little different 
sense. For there it signifies the favour shewn to another: 
but here is as much, as If thou lovest ane. 

Put thy hand under my thigh.] i.e. Swear to me, as it is 
explained in ver. 31. (See xxiv. 2.) 

Deal kindly and truly with me.] Shewme true kindness, in 
promising and performing what I desire. (See xxiv. 27. 49.) 

Ver. 30. I will ke with my fathers, &c.] So all men 
naturally desire to do: but he had a peculiar reason for it. 
Which was his belief that the country where their bodies 
lay, was his in reversion; and that God, in due time, would 
put his children into possession of it. For which time they 
could not but the more earnestly long, because the bodies 
of their ancestors were there buried, (See 1.5.) Which 
explains the reason why Jacob exacts an oath of Joseph, 
not because he doubted he might not otherwise fulfil his 
desire; but that Pharaoh might be willing to let him carry 
his body thither, when he found he lay under so sacred an 
obligation to do it. 

Ver. 31. And Israel bowed himself upon the bed’s head.] 
Raised up his head from his pillow, and bowed: either fo 
Joseph, in thankfulness for his promise; or to God, for the 
assurance he had received, that he should be buried with his 
pious forefathers: or else this bowing was the usual cere- 
mony wherewith an oath was attended. The Chaldce para- 
phrast thinks the Divine Glory now appeared; which Jacob 
devoutly worshipped. But, if the author to the Hebrews had 
not understood his bowing to be an act of worship, the in- 
terpretation of some modern writers might, perhaps, have 


been thought reasonable; who translate these words thus, 


he laid himself down on his pillow: as weak men are wont 
to do, after they havo set up awhile, to dispatch some bu- 
siness. For the Hebrew word schacah, which signifies 
to bow the body, signifies also to fall down upon the earth; 
and therefore might be here translated ie down. But the 
apostle, as I said, hath overruled all such conceits, if we 
suppose him fo translate this passage, Hebr. xi. 21. 
Which to me indeed doth not scem evident. For the 
apostle is there speaking of another thing; not of what 


J acob did now, when Joseph sware to him; but of what 
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he did after these things, (xlviii. 1.) when he blessed Jo-. 
seph’s sons. Then the apostle says, “he worshipped 
upon the top of his staff.” Which is not the translation 
of Moses’s words in this place: but words of his own, 
whereby he explains the following story; and shews how 
strong his faith was, when his body was so weak that he 
was not able to bow himself and worship without the help 
of his staff. This clearly removes all the difficulty, which 
interpreters have made, about reconciling the words of 
Moses here in this verse, to the apostle’s words in that. 

But however this be, Jacob’s bowing here, I doubt not, 
signifies worshipping g; as the Vulgar Latin takes it: where 
the word God is added (which is not in the Hebrew), and 
these words thus translated, Israel eb’ ise God, turn- 
ing himself to the bed’s head. 
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Ver. 1. Arter these things.| Some time after, though 
not long (for Jacob was nigh his end, when he sent for 
Joseph to make him swear he would bury him with his 
fathers), he grew so weak, that he concluded he could not 
live long. 

One told Joseph.| A. messenger was sent from his fa- 
ther’s house, to acquaint Joseph with his weak condition. 
So the next verse teaches us to understand it. 

He took with him, &c.| Immediately he went to receive 
his blessing, and took with him his two sons, that he might 
bless them also. 

Ver. 2. One told Jacob, &c.| Joseph sent a messenger be- 
fore him, fo let his father know he was coming to visit him. 

Israel strengthened himself.| 'This message revived him ; 
and made him stir up all his spirits to receive him cheerfully. 

And set upon his bed.| Leaning, it is likely, upon his 
staff, for the support of his feeble body. (See xlvii. wit.) 

Ver. 3. Appeared to me at Luz.] He appeared twice to 
him in this place. First, when he went to Padan-Aram, 
(xxviii. 13.) upon which he gave fhis place the name of 
Bethel, (ver. 19.) and when he returned from thence, (xxxv. 
6.9. &c.) and, both times, made him the promise which here 
follows; and therefore it is likely he hath respect to both. 

And blessed me.) Promised to me the blessing which 
follows. 

Ver. 4. For an everlasting possession.] We do not read 
this in either of the appearances, in so many words: but 
he said it in effect, when he fold him, in the last appear- 
ance there, (xxxv. 12.) “ The land which I gave to Abra- 
ham, and Isaac, to thee will I give it,” &c. Now he gave 
it to Abraham and his seed labs ever, (xill. 15.) . 

Ver. 5. And now thy tivo sons, &c.] Having assured him 
God would be as good as his word, in giving the land of 
Canaan fo his posterity, he tells him what share his chil- 
dren should have in it, 

Are mine.] Thy two sons shall be reckoned asif Thad be- 
gotten them: and accordingly have each of them.an inherit- 
ance, equal with the rest of my sons; and be.distinct tribes. 

As Reuben, and Simeon, shall they be mine.] He instances 
in them, because they were his eldest sons: who, he says, 


should have no more than Ephraim and Manasseh. And, 


perhaps, the meaning may be, fhese two shall be account- 
ed asthe first-born of my family. For he gives Joseph 
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the primogeniture (who was indecd the first-born of his first 
intended wife), and bestows a double portion upon him; 
by making his two sons equal to the rest of his children. 

Ver. 6. linc thy issue which thou begettest after them 
shall be thine.| I will make no distinct provision for them, 
as I have done for these two: but they “shall be called 
after the name of their brethren in their inheritance,” 7. e. 
be reckoned among these two, Ephraim and Manasseh; 
and not make distinct tribes as they shall, but be compre- 
hended in them. 

Ver. 7. And as for me, when I came from Padan-Aram, 
Rachel died by me, &c.] He mentions her death (which doth 
not seem to belong to the foregoing discourse), because it 
happened presently after that last promise in Bethel, (xxxv. 
18.) and he thought it would be grateful to his son,.to hear 
him remember his dear mother. For it is as if he had said, 
And now, my son, this puts me in mind of thy mother, who 
died immediately after that promise of multiplying my seed: 
and yet I see it fulfilled in those children which God hath 
given thee. Or, we may look upon these words, as giving 
the reason why he took Ephraim and Manassch to be his 
own children; and the sense to be as if he had said, Thy 
mother indeed, and my beloved wife, died soon after she be- 
gan to bear children ; when she might have brought me many 
more: and therefore I adopt these her grandchildren, and 
look upon them as if they had been born of Rachel. And 
I do it in memory and honour of her, supplying by =, 
tion, what was wanting in generation. 

And I buried her there.| He could not carry her ty the 
cave of Machpelah, where he desired to be laid himself; 
because she died in childbed, which constrained him +s 
bury her sooner than otherwise he might have done. And 
it is to be supposed he had not in his travels all things ne- 
cessary to preserve her body long, by embalming her, as 
Joseph did him. 


Ver. 8. And Israel beheld Joseph’s sons, &c.] He saw. 


two others stand by Joseph; but could not discern dis- 
tinctly who they were, by reason of the dimness of his 
sight, (ver. 10.) 

Ver. 9. And I will bless them.] As he had just before 
promised, (ver. 5.) 

Ver. 10. And he brought them near unto him.] And made 
them knec] down before him; as the twelfth verse scems 
to intimate. 

And he kissed them, &c.| Expressed the greatest affection 
to them. 

Ver. 12. Brought then out from between his knees.} It 
appears by ver. 2. that Jacob sat upon his bed; and his 
legs hanging down, they kneeled ]»etween his knees: from 
whence Joseph took them. And then seems to have placed 
himself in the same posture, ‘‘ bowing himself with his 
face to the earth” (as the following words tell us), to give 
his father thanks for his kindness to his children. Or, 
rather, we may conccive, that while Jaceb embraced them 
in his arms, and kissed them with more than ordinary af- 
fection, Joseph was afraid that they might lie too long, or 
press too hard, upon his father’s breast, and create some 
trouble to a fecble old man: and therefore he withdrew 
them from thence, and disposed them to receive his blessing. 

Ver. 13. And Joseph took them both, &c.| Made them 
kneel down by himself, before Jacob ; placing Ephraim to- 
wards Jacob’s left hand, &c. 
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~ Ver. 14. Stretched out his right hand, and laid it on 
Ephraim’s head.) Laying hands on the head of any: person, 
was always used in this nation in giving blessings, and 
designing men to any office; and in the consecration of pub- 
lic and solemn sacrifices. This is the first time we meet 
with the mention of it ; but in aftertimes we often read of it; 
particularly when Moses constituted Joshua to he his suc- 
cessor, God orders him to do it by laying his hands on 
him, (Numb. xxvii. 18.23. Deut. xxxiv.9.) Thus children 
were brought to our blessed Saviour, that he might lay his 
hands on them and bless them ; and so he did, (Matt. xix. 
13.15.) And the right hand being the stronger, and that 
wherewith we commonly perform every thing, the laying 
that on Ephraim’s head was giving him the pre-eminence. 

Who was the younger.] It is observed by ‘Theodoret 
upon 1 Sam. xvi. that God was wont from the beginning to 
prefer the younger before the elder: as Abel before Cain; 
Shem before Japheth; Isaac before Ishmael; Jacob be- 
fore Esau; Judah and Joseph before Reuben; and here 
Ephraim before Manasseh, as afterwards Moses before 
Aaron; and David, the youngest of all, before his elder 
brethren. Which was to shew that the Divine benefits were 
not tied to the order of nature; but dispensed freely ac- 
cording to God’s most wise goodness. 

Guiding his hands wittingly.] He did not mistake, by 
reason of his blindness; but foreseeing, by the spirit of his 
prophecy, how much Ephraim would excel tlic other, he 
designedly and on purpese thus laid his hands across: so 
that the right hand lay upon the head of Ephraim, who was 
next to his left, &c. 

Ver. 15. He blessed Joseph.| In the blessing he bestowed 
on his children. 

All my life long.] The Hebrew word mehodi signifies a 
die quo ego sum, (as Bochart interprets it, Hierozoic. par. 
i. lib. ii. cap. 14.) ever since I had a being. 

Ver. 16. The angel which redeemed me.] Who, by God’s 
order, and as his minister, preserved me in all the dangers 
wherein I have been. Many of the ancient fathers (as 
Athanasius, lib. iv. contra Arianos, Cyril upon this place, 
Procopius Gazzus, &c.) understand hereby an uncreated 
angel, viz. the Second Person of the blessed ‘Trinity. ‘* But 
the discourse is not concerning the sending of the Son of 
God in our flesh to redeem mankind, but only concerning 
the preservation and prosperity of one man; and there- 
fore T do not know whether it be safe to call him an angel, 
z. €. a minister or messenger, lest we detract from his Divi- 
nity. For in conferring blessings, he is not a messenger or 
minister, but a principal cause together with the Fathcr.” 
They are the words of that famous divine, Georg. Calixtus; 
who follows St. Chrysostom; who takes this angel to be 
one-properly so called: and thence proves the heavenly 
ministers take care of pious people. And so doth St. Basil 
in no less than three places of his works: which shew it 
was his settled opinion. But it did not enter into their 
thoughts that Jacob here prayed to an angel; but only 
wished these children might have the angelic protection, 
by the special favour of God to them. For it is just such 
an expression as that of David, to a contrary -purpose, 
(Psalm xxxv. 6.) “‘ Let the angel of the. Lord persecute 
them,” where nobody will say he prays to an angel; 
though his words are exactly like these of Jacob’s. 

And let my name be named on them.] Were he plainly 
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adopts them to he his children, as he said before he would, 
(ver. 5.) For to be called by one’s name (which is the 
same with haying his name named on them), is as much as 
to be one’s children. For thus they that are said to be 
called by God’s name, became his peculiar people. There- 
fore Tostatus well interprets it, ‘“‘ Sint duo capita tribumn 
inter filios Jacob:” Let them be the heads of two tribes 
among the sons of Jacob. But none so plainly as David 
Chytreus, whose words are these, “‘ Vera et simplicissima 
sententia hee est; Isti pueri, 4 me adoptati,” &c. The true 
and most simple sense is, These youths, Manasseh and 
Ephraim, who are adopted by me, shall not hereafter be 
ealled the sous of Joseph, but my sons: and be heirs, and in 
the division of the inheritance of the land of Canaan, receive 
an equal portion with my sons. 

Grow into a multitude.] The Hebrew word, as Onkelos 


interprets it, significs tzcrease like fishes (as we also in the 


margin translate it), which are the most fruitful of all crea- 
tures, as authors commonly observe. (Sec Bochart, par. 1. 
lib. i. cap. G. Hierozoic.) 

Ver. 19. His younger brother shall be greater than he.] 

His family multiplied faster, according to the signification 
of his name: as appears from Numb. 1. 33.35. And the 
kingdom was afterwards established in him; and all the 
ten tribes called by the name of Ephraim. 
_ Shall become a multitude of nations.] In the Hebrew, the 
words are fulness of nations, t.e. of families. As muchas 
to say, his seed shall replenish the country with numcrous 
familics: for that which replenishes tho carth, is called 
‘“the fulness of the earth,” (Psalm xxiv. 1.) and that 
which replenishes the sea, “the fulness of the sca,” 
(Psalm xcevi. 11. Isai. xii. 10.) Sec L. de.Dieu. 

Ver. 20. And he blessed them that day.|. He concluded 
with a solemn benediction upon them both: and when he 
pronounced it, worshipped God, (as the apostle tells us, 
Hcbr. xi. 2k.) leaning upon the top of his staff. Whereby 
he was supported from falling; of which he would have 
been in danger, when he bowed, if he had not leaned on it. 

In thee shall Israel bless.) When my posterity would 
wish all happiness to others, they shall use this form of 
speech; God make you like Ephraim and Manasseh. 
Which continues, they say, among the Jews to this day. 

Ver. 21. Bring you again into the land of your fathers.} 
Where your fathers sojourncd; and which God bestowed 
upon them in reversion. 

Ver. 22. Which I took out of .the hand of the Amorite, 
&c.} He doth not mcan the city of Shechem; which his 
sons took unjustly and cruclly (and not from the Amorites, 
but the Hivites), without his knowledge, and contrary to 
his will: but that pieco of land which he bought of Hamor 
the father of Shechem, (Gen. xxxiii. 19. compared with St. 
John iv. 5.) Which seems to be the reason why Joseph 
was himself here buried in his own ground, given him by 
his father, (Josh. xxiv. 32.) and not in the cave of Mach- 
pelah. The only difficulty is, how he could say, that he 
took this land from the Amorite by his sword, and by his 
bow (which comprchend all warlike instruments), when he 
bought it for a hundred picces of silver of Hamor the Hi- 
vite. Itis to be supposed therefore that he took it, 7. e. 
recovered tf from the Amorites, who had seized on it, after 
his removal to another part of Canaan; and would not re- 
store it, but constrained him to drive them out by force. 
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Wo read nothing indeed in the foregoing history, cither of 
their invading his possession, or his expelling them thence: 
but the Scripture relates many things to have been done, 
without mentioning the circumstances of time and place; 
as Bochartus obscrves. And among other instances gives 
that in xxxvi. 24. where Ana is.said to have met with the 
Emims (so he understands it) in the wilderness: of which 
encountcr we find no mentien in any other place. (Sce his 
Hicrozoic. par. ii. lib. iv. cap. 13.) And, as I take it, we 
have a plainer instance in the place a little before men- 
tioned, (H[ebr. xi. 21.) where the apostle says, Jacob, 
when he was dying, blessed bath the sons of Joseph, “and 
worshipped, leaning upon the top of his staff.” Of which 
there is not a word in this history, but only of his blessing 
them, (ver. 20.) 

There are those who, with St. Jerome, understand by 
sword aud bow, his money: which he calls by those war- 
like names, to signify this was the only instrument he used 
to acquire any thing. Just as the Romans, when they 
would signify they had got any thing without any other 
help but their own industry alone, say they obtained it pro- 
prio marte ; using a similitude from military expenses and 
labours. If this do not secm harsh, it is not hard to give an 
account why he calls those Amorites, who before were 
called Hivites: for Amorites seems to have been the ge- 
neral name of all the seven nations of Canaan, they being 
the chief; just as all the people of the seven United Pro- 
vinces are now commonly called Hollanders, who are the 
most potent of all the rest. 
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Ver. 1. ed. ACOB called unto his sons.] When he had done _ 


speaking with Joseph, percciving his end approaching, he 
sent one to call the rest of his sons to come to him. 

Gather yourselves together.) Come all in a body to me. 
Let me see you all together before I dic.- 

What shall be in the last days.] The condition of your 
posterity in future times. Jacob is the first that we read 
of, who particularly declared the future state of every one 
of his sons when he left the world. But it hath been an 
ancient opinion, that the souls of all: cxcellent men, the 
nearer they approached to their departure from hence, ‘the 
more divine they grew; and had a clearer prospcct of things 
to come. Whence Xenophon (lib. viii.) makes his Cyrus say, 
when he was near his end, that “‘ the souls of men, at the 
point of death, become prophetic.” Which never was uni- 
versally true; for prophecy is nota natural thing ; nor were 
all excellent men partakers of it; and God communicated 
it in what measures he pleased to those who had any thing 
of it; and to Jacob more than had been bestowed upon his 
great ancestors. For these last words of his may be called 
prophecies rather than benedictions: some of them contain- 
ing no blessing in them; but all of them predictions. 

Ver. 2. Gather yourselves together.) This is repeated to 
hasten them; as the two next words, hear and hearken, are 
used to excite their attention. It was the manner of good 
men among the Hebrews to call all their children before 
them, and give them good counscl, together with their 
blessing, when they drew near to their end: the words then 
spoken being likely to stick fast in their mind. 
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Ver. 3. Reuben, &e.] It is commonly observed, that the 

style wherein he speaks to his ‘sons is mucéh more lofty 
than that hitherto used in this book. Which hath made 
some fancy that Jacob did not deliver these very words ; 
but Moses put the sense of what he said into such poetical 
' expressions. But it seéms more reasonable to me, to 
think that the spirit of prophecy now coming upon him, 
raised his Style as well as his understanding: as it did 
Moses’s also; who delivered his henedictions (in Deut. 
XxXxiii.) in a strain more sublime than his other writings. 
' Thou art my first-born.| So we read xxix. 32. To 
whom the Jews commonly observe belonged three prero- 
gatives—a double portion of the father’s estate, the priest- 
hood, and the kingdom (as they speak), 7. e. the chief au- 
thority among his brethren. ‘The first-of these, says the 
Chaldee paraphrast, was given to Joseph, the second to 
Levi, the third to Judah, because Reuben had forfeited 
all the rights of his primogeniture, by his ineest with his 
father’s wife. But Mr. Selden himsclf*(who gives a full 
account of the Jews’ opinion in this matter) acknowledges 
the priesthood was not confined to the first-born before 
the law, as appears by Abel’s offering sacrifice as well as 
Cain, and Moses being a priest as well as Aaron, (Psal. 
xcix. 6.) unless we understand thereby the office of chief 
priest. And so Jonathan here reports the ancient opinion 
of the Jews, that Reuben lost the high-priesthood. (Lib. i. 
de Synedr. cap.16. p. 643, &e.) 

My might.] Whom I begot when I was in my full vi- 
gour. 

The beginning (or the first-fruits) of my strength.] The 
same thing,in more words. Or, it may be interpreted, the 
prime support of my famit, y. ‘The first-born is called the 
beginning of strength, in Deut. xxi.17. Psal. ev. 36. 

The excellency of dignity.] Who hadst the pre-eminence 
among thy brethren (being the first-born), if thou hadst not 
fallen from it by thy folly; as it follows afterwards. 

And the excellency of power.] Who wast born to the 
highest authority among them. The Hebrews refer dignity 
to the priesthood, and power to the kingdom. But there 
being no solid ground to think the priesthood, as I said 
hefore, was confined to the eldest brother; I take dignity 
to signify the double portion of the estate ; ‘and power, au- 
thority among them, while they remaincd i in one family. 

Ver. 4. U; nstable as water.] 'The Hebrew word pachaz 
signifying haste, and in the Chaldee having the significa- 
tion of leaping, the interpretation of St. Jerome seems 
most reasonable; which is, poured out like water out of a 
vesse] upon the ground. And then it denotes Reuben’s 
falling from his dignity, and losing his pre-eminence; as 
water suddenly disappears, when it is poured out on the 
earth, and sucked up into it. Many refer it, particularly 
Ca. Vitringa in his late Sacred Observations, (lib. i. eap. 
12.) to his unbounded lust: but that is taken notice of in 
the latter part of this verse, and given as a reason of his 
being degraded. Others therefore translate the Hebrew 
word pachaz hy the Latin word levis, a light or vain per- 
son (as we speak at this day), and then the meaning still 
is, Water is not more prone to flow, when it is poured out, 
than thou wast to lose thy dignity. So Georg. Calixtus. 

Thou shalt not excel.| There is nothing.great said to be 
done by this tribe in Scripture. And they were not so nu- 
merous (to which the Vulgar Latin refers this) by more 
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| than a third part, as the tribe of Judah (to whom God gave 


| but force and arms. 


part of Reuben’s prerogative), when Moses by God’s com- 
mand took the sum of all the congregation. (Numb. i. 
21. 27.) 

Because thou wentest up to thy father’s bed.| Com- 

mittedst incest with my wife, (xxxy. 22.) 
* Then defiledst thou tt: he went up to my couch.} Or ra- 
ther, When thou defiledst my couch, it vanished, i, e. his 
exeelleney departed. For the word halah, whieh is here 
translated to go up, signifies often in Scripture, to vanish or 
perish. Asin Psal. cii. 25. Isai. v. 24. which makes the ea- 
siest sense of this place, in this manner; ‘‘ Ex quo polluisti 
thorum meum, ascendit ut vapor aut fumus cxeellentia et 
dignitas tua, 7. e. dilapsa est, extincta est, evanuit.” From 
the time that thou defiledst my couch, thy excellency and 
dignity went up like a vapour or smoke, i.e. it slid away, 
it was extinct, it vanished. 'They are the words of the 
forenamed Calixtus; who well observes that this is ex- 
plained in 1 Chron. v. 1. 

Ver. 5. Simeon and Levi are brethren.} So were all the 
rest; but the meaning is, they are alike in their disposi- 
tions, and linked together in the same wicked designs: 
for so the word brother sometimes signifies, a companion, 
or associate, that agrees in the same inclinations or under- 
takings with others. As Prov. xviii. 9. 

Tistiteni ants of cruelty are in their habitations. ] The 
word mecheroth (which we translate habitations) is no 
where else found, nor is there any root in the Hebrew 
language from whence it may derive that signification. 
Therefore Lud. de Dieu, from the Ethiopic language, trans- 
lates it counsels: for so the word significs in that tongue; 
and in an ill sense, conspirations, machinations, or mis- 
chievous devices. This Job Ludolphus approves of, and 
translates this sentence after this manner, “ Consilia eo- 
rum nihil sunt nisi vis et arma:” Their counsels are nothing 
(Vid. Comment. in Histor. Ethiop. 
lib. i. cap. 15. n. 106.) Aben Ezra is not much different, 
who translates it, their compacts: as G. Vorstius notes 
upon Pirke Eliezer, cap. 38, where there are other various 
interpretations : with which I shall not trouble the reader, 
because I have given that which I think most natural. 

Ver.6,. Omy soul, come not thou, &c.] He utterly dis- 
claims all knowledge of their wicked fact beforehand, or 
approbation of it afterward. For by sow! is meant hini- 
self; and so the word honour or glory seems to mean, in 
the following words ; whieh are but a repetition of this. 
Or, else it signifies the tongue, as in many places of Scrip- 
ture, (particularly Psal. xxx. 12.) and the meaning is, he 
never in thought, much less in word, assented to what they 
did. ‘They gloried in the slaughter they made; but God 
forbid that I should so much as approve it. 

Secret signifying the same with assembly, is, in reason, 
to be interpreted a secret place, or closet ; where cabals (as 
we now speak) are wont to be held. 

Slew a man.| i.e. Shechem; a great man: or, the singu- 
lar number is put for the plural. 

Inthetr self-will.| The Hebrew word ratson may well 
be translated humour. When they were in a fit of rage. 

They digged down a wall.] Broke into Hamor’s house, 
where Shechem was. In the margin we translate it houghed 
oxen: and indecd the Hebrew word sehor signifies an ox, 
not a wall; which they call shur. Yet the Vulgar, the Sy- 
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riac, Arabic, Chaldee, and a great number of the Hebrew 
authors, interpret ita wail. And though the LAX. translated 
it tvevpoxdrnaav tavpov, they hamstringed an ox; yet the 
author of the Greck Scholion (as Bochart acknowledges) 
translates it ieppifwoav retxoc, they undermined a wall. 
The truth is, we read of neither in the story, but only of 
their taking their sheep aud their oxen, (xxxiv. 28.) which 
signifies not their honghing them, but their driving them 
away. Perhaps, they both broke down a wall to come at 
their flocks; and also houghed those, which they were 
afraid would otherwise have escaped their hands, and got 
away. | 

Ver. 7. Cursed be their anger.) Their fury was most exe- 
crable and detestable ; and brought a curse upon them. 

For it was fierce.|] Outrageous; or, as the Vulgar trans- 
lates it, pertinacious. Nota sudden, impetuous passion, 
that was soon over: but a settled, inflexible rage. So he 
condemns them upon a double account. First, that they 
had such an implacable desire of revenge ; and then, that 
their revenge was too cruel. 

I will divide them in Jacob, &c.] This is the punishment, 
which by a prophetic spirit he foretels God would inflict 
upon them: that they who were associated in wickedness, 
should be disjoined one from another; when his children 
came to inherit the land of Canaan. And so it fell out; 
for Simeon’s posterity had not a separate inheritance by 
themselves, but only a portion in the midst of the tribe of 
Judah, as we read Josh. xix. 1. 9. and accordingly we 
find them assisting one another, to enlarge their border, 
(Judg.i. 3.17.) And their portion being too strait for them, 
we read how in aftertimes they acquired possessions where 
they could, far from the rest of their brethren: five hun- 
dred of this tribe, under several captains, going to Mount 
Seir, and there settling themselves, (1 Chron. iv. 39. 42.) 
It is a constant tradition also among the Hebrews (as P. 
Fagius observes), that a great many of this tribe, wanting 
a livelihood, applied themselves to the teaching of child- 
ren, and were employed as schoolmasters in all the other 
tribes of Israel: where few followed this employment but 
Simeonites. If this be true, it is a further proof of their 
seattered condition. 

As for the tribe of Levi, it is manifest they had no in- 
heritance allotted to them among their brethren, but were 
dispersed among all the tribes: having certain cities as- 
signed to them, with a little land about them. This in- 
deed didnot prove acurse to them; they -having the tenth of 
all the increase of the land throughout the whole country. 
For this curse seems to have been taken off, upon that emi- 
nent service they did in falling upon the worshippers of the 
volden calf; and thereby consecrating themselves unto the 
Lord. (Exod. xxxii. 26.29.) Uponwhich account Moses 
blesses this tribe a little beforo he died, (Deut. xxxiii. 9.) 
whereas he gives no blessing at all to the tribe of Simeon; 
but leaves them under this curse: a great ringleader of the 
idolatry with Baal-Peor, being’a prinee of this tribe; 


whom Phinehas, of the tribe of Levi, slew in his zeal for. 


the Lord. (Numb. xxv. 11. 14.) 

Ver. 8. Judah, thou art he whom thy brethren shail 
praise.] Or, thou art Judah; and well mayst thou be so 
called, tor thy brethren shall praise thee. The name of 
Judah signifies praise, unto which his father alludes. It 
was given him by his mother, in thankfulness to God for 
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him, (xxix. 35.) and now his father gives another reason 
of his name: because all his rethren should applaud his 
worthy acts, and praise God for them. Which is not 
spoken of Judah’s person, but of his family, or tribe; who 
in future times were very famous. 

Thy hand shail be in the neck of thy enemies.) To over- 
throw them, and bring them under: which was eminently ful- 
filled in David,as he himself acknowledges, (Psal. xviii, 40.) 
And so were the foregoing words; when all the daughters 
of Israel came forth of their cities singing his praises in 
such ahigh strain, as offended Saul, (1 Sam. xviii. 6, 7.) 

Thy father’s children shall bow down to thee.| Acknow- 
ledge thee their superior. 

Ver. 9. Judah is a lion’s whelp, &c.] He sets forth in 
this verse the warlike temper of this tribe; and their un- 
daunted courage, and terribleness to their enemies. And 
he seems to express the beginning, increase, and full 
growth, of their power; by a young lion, a lion, and lon- 
ess; which is the fiercest of all other. 

A lion’s whelp.] This tribe gave early proof of their 
valour; being the first that went to fight against the Ca- 
naanites, after the death of Joshua, (Judg. i. 1, 2.) And 
David, who was of this tribe, when he was but a youth, 
killed a lion, and a bear, and the great giant Goliah. 

From the prey, my son, thou art gone up.| He speaks as 
if he saw them returning in triumph; with the spoils of 
their enemics: alluding unto lions, who, having gotten their 
prey in the plain, return satiated to the mountains. As 
Bochartus observes, (par. i. lib. iii. cap. 2. Hierozoic.) 
He stoopeth down, he coucheth as a lion.] The Hebrew 
word ari signifies a grown lion, come to his full strength. 
By whose stooping down (bending his knees, the Hebrew 
word signifies) and couching to take his rest (which all 
four-footed beasts do, but the lion is obscrved to sleep 
whole days in his den, or in thickets, that he may be fresher 
for his prey in the night); Jacob sets forth the ease and 
quiet that Judah should enjoy after their victories, without 
any fear of disturbance. 

And as an old lion.) I think Bochart hath plainly de- 
monstrated that /abi signifies a lioness: which is rather 
fiercer than a lion; as lic observes out of Herodotus, and 
other authors, (par. i. Hierozoic. hh. ili. cap. 1.) 

Who shail rouse him up?| Having overcome his ene- 
inies, he shall live in secure peace; free from their incur- 
sions: none daring to invade him, no more than to stir up 
a sleepy lion. 

Ver. 10. The scepire shall not depart from Judah, &c.} 
That the first word schebet is rightly translated sceptre, we 
have the unanimous testimony of the three Targums of the 
ancient book Rabboth, with a great many of the modern 
rabbins, (such as Caskuni, Bechai, Abarbinel, &c.) who all 
think the word signifies a sceptre, and not a tribe, as some 
few would have it; whom some Christians follow; parti- 
cularly Jac. Altingius hath lately asserted it in his Schilo; 
but, in my judgment, against the clearest evidence for the 
other signification. For, as sehebet doth not originally sig- 
nify a tribe, but a rod, or wand, shooting from the root of a 
tree (from whence it was translated to signify a tribe, who 
springs out of a common stock, 7.e. the father of a family), 
so the verse foregoing being a plain prediction of Judah's 
dominion, not only over external enemies, but over his bre- 
thren, what can we so reasonably think to be the design of 
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this verse, as to foretell the continuance and duration of 
that great power and authority promised in the foregoing? 
It is observable also that the very same phrase is used in 
this sense, and cannot have another, Zechar. x. 11. ‘‘ The 
sceptre of Egypt shall depart away :” where there are two 
of the words here used; signifying the dominion, which the 
Egyptians then exercised over the poor Jews, should quite 
cease. And if Moses had meant a fribe in this place, he 
would not have said the tribe shall not depart from Judah, 
but the tribe of Judah shall not cease: for the former looks 
like a tautology. 

The meaning ofthis word then being settled, it is mani- 
fest Jacob here gives Judah the highest superiority over 
his brethren; and informs them, that from the time his au- 
thority should be established, there should continue a form 
of government in this tribe, till the coming of the Messiah. 
The word sceptre is more used in ancient times (as Mr. 
Selden observes in his Titles of Honour) to signify kingly. 
power, than either crow or diadem, which have been used 
more in later times. And therefore the LX X. translate it 
“Apxwv, of whose authority the rod, staff, or sceptre, was 
the ensign. And accordingly in the prophecy of Amos 
i. 5. “‘ He that holdeth the sceptre,” is used absolutely for a 
king. Now this regal power began in the tribe of Judah, 
when David was king over all Israel, (1 Chron. xxviii. 4.) 
and his posterity held it till the captivity of Babylon. 

But then the next word in this verse, mechokek (which we 
translate /awgiver), signifies a diminution of this dignity, 
before the finishing of this prophecy. For mechokkin were 
not of equal power with kings; and therefore we translate 
the word elsewhere governors, (Judg. v. 9. 14.) who were 
not endued with an absolute power, but depended on the 
power ofanother. And thus R. Solomon Jarchi expressly 
says (in his Commentaries on the Sanhedrin), that as schebet 
signifies the highest authority, so mechokek signifies a lesser 
magistrate or ruler; who was set over the people by the 
authority and licence of the kings of Persia. For this kind 
of power was settled among them, at their return from Ba- 
bylon, when Zerobabel was made their governor: And 
after they were invaded by the Seleucida, this authority 
was recovered and maintained by the Maccabees; till they 
were deprived of it by Herod and the Romans. At which 
time Christ came; when it is evident they were become 
subjects to the Romans, by the very enrolling that was 
made of them at the birth of our Saviour: which was a 
public testimony of Augustus’s sovereignty over them. So 
that the meaning of this prophecy is, There shall be either 
kings or governors among the Jews till Christ come. So 
J. Christoph. Wagenscil (who hath discussed this place 
with great exactness) gives the sense of these words; and 
it is literally true: till the captivity they had kings; after 
their return they had governors, under the Persians, Greeks, 
and Romans. (See his Confut. Carm. Memorialis Libri 
Nitzachon. R. Lipmanni, p. 293, &c.) 7 

To strengthen which interpretation he makes this judi- 
cious remark, in another place of the same book, (p. 373.) 
That the whole time, from the beginning to the end of 
Judah's authority, was well nigh equally divided between 
kings and governors. For, according to Josephus, (lib. xi. 
Antiq. cap. 4.) they lived under kings, from David’s time 
to the captivity, five hundred thirty-two years; and under 
the mechokkim or governors, after the captivity, much about 
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the same number of years. For there being five hundred 
eighty and eight years from the captivity to our Saviour’s' 
birth; if seventy years be deducted (which was the time 
their captivity lasted) and ten be added (in which, after the 
birth of Christ, Herod and his son Archelaus reigned in 
Judea, and it was not yet reduced into the form of.a pro- 
vince), there were just five hundred twenty and eight years; 
that is, the space in which they were under kingly authority, 
and under subordinate governors, was in a manner of the 
same length. Which makes it the more wonderful, that 
Jacob should so many ages before exactly divide the whole 
power he foresaw would be in Judah, between them that 
wielded a sceptre, and those who were only subordinate 
governors. 

That the letter vau before the word we translate law- 
giver, hath the force of a disjunctive, and is not a mere 
copulative, all allow: and there are many examples of it 
in other places, particularly in the tenth commandment, 
(Exod. xx. 14.) The greatest objection that I can find 
against this interpretation is, that though Zerobabel, the 


. first governor after the captivity, was of the tribe of Judah; 


yet the Maccabees, who were their governors most of the 
time after the captivity, were of the tribe of Levi. But it 
is to be considered, that the prophecy doth not say these 
rulers or governors should be of the tribe of Judah; but 
only in that tribe which had a government of their own, 
till the coming of Christ. Besides, by Judah is not to be 
understood merely the people of that tribe; but all those 
that were called Jews, consisting also of the tribes of Ben- 
jamin and Levi; who were incorporated with them: and 
were all called Judah, in opposition to the kingdom of 
Israel. For Benjamin it is evident was so near to Judah, 
that they were reputed the very same. Whence it is that 
Mordecai, who was of the tribe of Benjamin, is called Isch 
Jehudi, a Jew, in Esther ii. 5. because that tribe was com- 
prehended under Judah, from the time that the rest rent 
themselves from the house of David. When Jeroboam also 
set up the meanest of the people for priests; who were not 
of the tribe of Levi, (1 Kings xii. 33.) This made the Le- 
vites fly.to Judah and become one with them. And there- 
fore the Maccabees were, in effect, Jews, who held the chief. 
authority among them, til] Antigonus was driven out and 
killed by Herod: who was an Edomite set over them by 
the Romans. | 

From between his feet.| The common interpretation every 
body knows, which is, of his seed, or posterity: but Ludol- 
phus, instead of raglau, feet, would have us read daglau, 
banners, according to the Samaritan copy. Which is well 
confuted by the forenamed Wagenseil, p. 269. of the fore-~ 
named book: where he translates these words thus, even 
to the last end of that state. For so the people at the feet 
signifies (Exod. xi. 8. 2 Kings iii. 9.) those that bring up 
the rear, as we now speak. And so some ancient inter- 
preters in the ‘Talmud, he shews, expound it here, of fhe 
last posterity of Judah, and the times when their common- 
wealth was coming toa conclusion. 

Until Shiloh come.| Let the original of this word Shiloh 
be what it will (which some translate fo be sent, others 
his son, or child, or his seed, others quiet, peaceable, pacific, 
prosperous, aud consequently, renowned, august, to whom 
gifts or offerings shall be made, as R. Solomon takes it; 
others, whose is, viz. the kingdom), the Messiah or Christ 
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is certainly hereby meant: as all the three Targums agree; 
and the Talmud in the title Sanhedrin, cap. xi. and Baal- 
Hatturim, Bereschith-Rabba, and many other ancient and 
modern Jews. I will mention only the words of R. Bechai; 
who confesses, #t is right to understand this verse of the 
Messiah, the last Redeemer. ‘‘ Which is meant when itsaith, 
till Shiloh come, i. e. his Son, proceeding from his sced. 
And the reason why the word beno is not used in this pro- 
pliecy, but Shiloh, is, because he would emphatically ex- 
press a son, who should be brought forth of his mother’s 
womb, after the manner of all those that are born of a wo- 
man.” Of this interpretation they are so convinced, that, 
to evade the argument we argue from hence to prove the 
Messiah is come, they have invented a great many tales 
of the power they have still in some remote parts of the 
world. There is a book written on purpose, called, The 
Voice of glad Tidings, wherein they labour to prove, they 
have a kingdom still remaining. Which, if it should be 
granted, signifies nothing; for this prophecy is concerning 
their government in their own country, the land of Canaan: 
as they themselves very well know ; which makes them so 
desirous to return thither again, that the hand of Judah 
may be upon the neck of his enemics, and he may go up 
from the prey like a lion, and tie his ass to the vine, and 
wash his garments in wine, &c. as the words are in the rest 
ofthis prophecy. Andwhatsoever some of themare pleased 
to say concerning their power nobody knows whiere, they 
are sometimes: in a contrary humour: for in the Gema- 
ra Sanhedrin they say, (cap. xi. §. 32.) ‘* There shall not 
be the least magistrate in Israel, when the Messiah comes.” 
Unto him shall the gathering of the people be.| So this 
clause is expounded by Abarbinel himself, whose words 
are, the people of the nations shall be gathered to worship 
him, i.e. the Messiah. (See L’Empereur in Jacchiad. p. 
164. and Codex Middoth, p. 106, 107.) Wagenscil indeed 
thinks the most literal interpretation to be this, to him shall 
be the obedience of the people: which is the interpretation 
of Onkelos and the Jerusalem paraphrast. Kimchi also 
(lib. Radic.) so expounds it, the people shall obey him ; 
taking upon them to observe, what he shall command them. 
And in Prov. xxx. 17, which is the only place besides this 
where this word jikkah is found, itscems to signify obedience. 
Sec Confut. Carm. R. Lipmanni, p. 295, where Wagen- 
seil, after the examination of every particular word in this 
verse, thus sums up the sense of it in this paraphrase. 
‘That royal power and authority which shall be esta- 
blished in the posterity of Judah, shall not be taken from 


them; or, at least, they shall not be destitute of rulers: 


and governors, no, not when they are in their declining 
condition: until the coming of the Messiah. But whenhe 
is come, there shall be no difference between the Jews and 
other nations: who shall all be obedient unto the Messiah. 
And after that the posterity of Judah shall have neither king 
nor ruler of their own: but the whole commonwealth of Ju- 
dah shall quite lose all form, and never recover it again.” 
The truth of this exposition appears exactly from their 
history: of which it will be useful here to give an account. 
For from David to the captivity of Babylon they held the 
sceptre, for five whole ages and more, as J observed above. 
After which, when seventy years were finished in that capti- 
vity, they lived by their own laws in their own country: but 
had no absolute authority of their own, independent upon 
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others; nor ever enjoyed~a full liberty. For they were at 
first under the present monarflis: afterwards, upon the 
conquest made by Alexander, under the Greeks: and then 
under the kings of Asia Minor and Egypt; till the Roman 
yoke was imposed upon them. Yet all this time, while 
they were underthe empire of others, they enjoyed govern- 
ors or rulers of their own, who administered their affairs 
under those monarchs. ‘The first was Zerobabel, called 
the captain, or prince of Judah, (Haggai i. 1.) After him 
Ezra and Nehemiah. And before them it is likely there 
were some others, as Jos. Scaliger gathers from Neh. v. 
15. After the death of Nehemiah the government came 


-Into the hands of the high priests, as appears from Jose- 


phus, lib. xi. cap. 8, where he shews how Jaddus the high 
priest met Alexander in his expedition against Persia: 
which power was confirmed in that order, by the Macca- 
bees, as we commonly call them. It beganin Mattathias; 
and was continued in his sons. The third of which, Simon, 
raised it to such a splendour, that he looked like a prinee, 
as the reader may see it described in 1 Maccab. xiv. 
From whence his grandchild Aristobulus seems to have 
taken occasion to affect the name of king; though he had 
but the shadow of that power. Yet his posterity kept that 
name to thetime of Herod, who stripped them of all their 
power, and destroyed their family. After his death the 
kingdom was divided by Augustus into tetrarchies : Arche- 
laus being made tetrarch of Judea; and the rest of the 
country divided between Philip and Antipas. But Arche- 
laus misbehaving himself, he was deprived of his govern- 
ment, and banished to Vienne in France: and then Judea 
was reduced into the form of a province, and ruled by 
Roman governors. After which there was no king, nor 
ethnarch of Judea: so that after this time we may safely 
conclude, the Jews lost even their mechokkim, or yovern- 
ors, as they had long ago lost the sceptre; and had no 
power remaining among them of administering the affairs 
of their commonwealth. 

Now at this time our blessed Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, the true Shiloh, came; who was the founder of a 
new and heavenly kingdom. And nothing more was left to 
be done for the fulfilling of this prophecy, but, after his 
crucifying, to destroy Jerusalem and the temple, and 
therewith the whole form of their government, both civil 
and sacred. Then all power was entirely taken from Judah, 
when Christ had crected his throne in the heavens, and 
brought many people, in several parts of the earth, unto 
his obedience, and made them members of his celestial] 
kingdom. ‘Till which time this propliccy was not com- 
pletely fulfilled: which may be the reason, possibly, that 
it is not alleged by Christ and his apostles; because the 
Jews might have said, We have still a government among 
us: which could not be pretended after the destruction by 
Titus. Which is now above sixteen handred years ago: 
and there is not the least sign of their restitution. Which 
so perplexed R. Samucl Moraccanus, ‘that it made him 
write thus to a friend of his, above six hundred years since : 

** T would fain Icarn from thee, out of the testimonies of 
the law, and the prophets, and other scriptures, why the 
Jews are thus Smitten.in this captivity wherein we are: 
which may be properly called, the PERPETUAL ANGER 
oF Gop, because it hath no end. For it is now above 
a thousand years, since we were carried away cap- 
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tive by Tirus; and yet our fathers, who worshipped 
* idols, killed the prophets, and cast the law behind their 
back, were only punished with a seventy years’ captivity, 
and then brought home again: but now there is no end of 
our calamities, nor do the prophets promise any.” 

If this argument was hard to be answered then in his 
days, it is much harder now in ours, who still see them 
pursued by God’s vengeance; which can be for nothing 
else but rejecting and crucifying the Messiah, the Saviour 
of the world. 

Ver. 11. Binding his foal unto the vine, &c.] This verse 
sets forth the greatefertility of Judah’s country (abounding 
with vineyards and pastures) by two hyperbolical expres- 
sions. First, That vines should be as common there, as 
thorn-hedges in other places; so that they might tie asses 
with their colts to them: or, as some will have it, lade an 
ass with the fruit of one vince. Secondly, That wine should 
be as common as water; so that they should have enough, 
not only to drink, but to wash their clothes in it. 
doth not imply, that they made it serve for that use, but 
only denotes its plenty ; which was so very great, that in 
treading the grapes, and pressing out the juice, their gar- 
ments were all sprinkled with wine, which one might 
wring out of them. 

Choice vine.] The vine of Sorek (which we here translate 
choice, and in Jerem. ii. 21. noble vine) was the most ex- 
cellent in all that country. For Sorek was a place not 
above half a mile from the valley of Eschol; from whence 
the spies brought the large bunches, as a sample of the 
fruitfulness of the country. (See Bochart. par. i. Hierozoic. 
lib. iii. cap. 13.) 

Ver. 12. His eyes shall be red with wine, &c.] This verse 
sets forth the healthfulness and vigour of the inhabitants 
of that fertile country. But Dr. Castell thinks this not to 
be a good translation; because it can be said of none but 
a drunkard, that his eyes are red with wine. 
fore it ought to be translated, his eyes (or his countenance, 
for so eyes sometimes signifies) shall be brighter and more 
shining than wine. So the word we render red signifies in 
the Arabic tongue, as he shews in his Oratio in Scholl. 
Theolog. p. 31. and in his Lexicon. Yet the same word in 
the Proverbs (xxiii. 29.) cannot have any other significa- 
tion than red; and the red colour of the eyes answers 
very well here to the whiteness of the tecth, which follows; 
and there is no more reason to think he means, they should 
make their cyes red with drinking wine, than that they 
should wash their clothes in it; but it may only express 
the great abundance of wine; to serve not only their ne- 
cessity, but excess. 

And his teeth white with milk.| Milk doth not make the 
teeth white; but gives such an excellent nourishment, 
that they who live upon it are healthy and strong: and 
their teeth not so apt to rot, as theirs who feed upon 
greater dainties. So the meaning is, the rich pastures in 
that country should feed great flocks, and consequently 
they should have abundance of milk, so good and nourish- 
ing, that the teeth of the countrymen who lived upon it 
should be as white as the milk they drank. Or, if the fore- 
going words he translated, Its eyes shall be brighter than 
wine; these are to bo translated, His teeth whiter than 
milk, F 

Out of these three verses foregoing, Bochartus thinks the 
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whole story of Silenus was forged by the poets. (See his 
Canaan, lib. i. cap. 18. p. 482.) 

Ver. 13. Zebulon shall dwell at the haven of the sea.] Neat 
the lake of Tiberias; called in Scripture the sea of Galilee. 

He shall be a haven for ships.| The lot that fell to him 
extended from thence to the Mediterranean, where there 
were ports for ships. 

His border shall be wnto Zidon.| He doth not mean the 
city of Zidon; for the tribe of Zebulon did not extend 
themselves beyond Mount Carmel, which is forty miles at 
least from thence, but the country of Zidon, ¢@. e. Phoeni- 
cia, (as Bochart observes in his Phaleg. lib. iv. cap. 34.) 
which the Zehulonites touched. For as the Phoenicians 
were called Syrians from Sur, t. e. Tyre: so they were 
called Sidonians from Sidon, as Hesychius tells us, who 
interprets Xuddvio1, by Polvee. Whence the LXX. have 
Phoenicians for Sidonians, (Deut. iii. 9.) and Phoenice for 
Sidon, (Isai. xxiii. 2.) 

Itis very much.to be admired, that Jacob should foretell, 
so many years beforehand, the situation of his posterity in 
the land of Canaan; when their several portions fell to 
them by lot, and not by their own choice, (Josh. xix. 10, 
11.) This could not have been, but by the spirit of pro- 
phecy. And itis remarkable also, thathe mentions Zebu- 
lon before Issachar, who was his eldest brother, (xxx. 11.) 
for no other reason, that I can discern, but because Zebu- 
lon’s lot was to come up before Issachar’s, in the division 
of the land, his being the third, and Issachar’s the fourth, 
(Josh. xix.17.) By ‘this they were taught that their habit- 
ation inthe land of Canaan was the gift of God; and did 
not come by chance: their forefather having so Jong be- 


- fore predicted the very portion they should inherit. 


Ver. 14, Issachar ts a strong ass.} As he compared Judah 
to a lion, because of his valour, so he compares Issachar 
to an ass, and a strong ass, because he foresaw they would 
be very patient and unwearied in rustical labours, in which 
asses were principally employed in those countries. , 

Couching down between two burdens.| 'There are various 
opinions about the signification of that word, which we 
translate burdens. But none seem to me so apt as that, to 
express the great strength of an ass; which lies down, 
with its load hanging down on both sides. Whence a she- 
ass is called athon (as Bochart observes) from the word 
ethan, which signifies strength; because no beast of that 
bigness can carry such heavy burdens. 

Ver. 15. And he saw that rest was good.] Or, as some — 
will have it, their resting place; the country that fell to 
their share in the land of Canaan, no part of which was 
more fruitful than some parts of Issachar’s portion. Which 
way soever we take it, he seems to foretell they would 
choose to follow husbandry rather than merchandize (as 
Zebulon did), and Jove quiet and peace, as husbandmen 
do; especially when they live in a rich soil, as this tribe 
did. For so it follows. 

And the land that it was pleasant.) 'The famous valley of 
Jezreel was in this tribe: whose border extended as far as 
Jordan; where there was a very pleasant country, (Josh. 
xix. 18. 22.) 

Bowed his shoulder to bear.) 'Taking any pains to till the 
land; and to carry in the corn, with other fruits of the 
earth. 

And became a servant unto tribute.| Submitting to the 
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heaviest taxes, rather than lose their repose: for the pre- 
servation of which they were content to give any money ; 
that they might redeem their services in the wars or other- 
ways by large contributions. 

Ver.16. Dan shall judge his people, &e.] In the word 
judge he alludes to the name of Dan, which signifies judg- 
ing, 1. e. ruling and governing. A great many follow 
Onkelos, who expounds it thus: a man shall arise out of 
the tribe of Dan, in whose days the people shall be delivered, 
&c. And accordingly we read that Samson, who was of 
- this tribe, judged Israel twenty years. So the meaning is, 
the tribe of Dan shall] have the honour to produce a judge, 
as well as other tribes. But there is this exception to this 
interpretation, that all the tribes did not produce judges ; 
and all Israel (whom the judges governed) cannot be said 
to be Dan’s people. But by his people (whom he is said 
here to judge) are properly. meant those of his tribe. And 
therefore Jacob’s meaning is, that though he were the son 
of a concubine, yet his posterity should be governed by a 
head of their own tribe: as the other tribes of Israel were. 
So by this he took away all distinction between the sons of 
his concubines (of whom Dan was the first) and those which 
he had by Leah and Rachel. 

Ver. 17. Dan shall be a serpent by the way.) The next 
words shew, what kind of serpent he should be like, an 
adder in the path. The Hebrew word schephiphon some 
take for a basilisk; others for an asp, or a viper; others a 
snake, or adder, &c. The Vulgar translates it cerastes, 
which is a kind of viper: and Bochartus (in his Hierozoi- 
con, par. ij. lib. ili, cap. 12.) hath confirmed this transla- 
tion, by shewing how well it agrees to the characters which 
authors give of it: that it lies in sand, and in the ruts 
which cart-wheels make in the highway; and so is ready 
to bite travellers or their horses. Which is the harder to 
be avoided, because it is of asandy colour; so that of zoA- 
Aot ayvouvytec Tarovot, many tread upon it unawares: and 
Nichander says, the poison of these serpents is chiefly felt 
in the thighs and hams of those they bite. Which perfectly 
agrees with what Jacob saith in the following words. 

That biteth the horse-heels, so that his rider shall fall 
backward.] The horse not being able to stand, when the 
venom works in his legs, the rider must needs fall with 
him. All this some make to be a description of Samson, 
who led no armies against his enemies, but overthrew them 
by subtlety and craft. But it rather belongs to all the 
Danites (as what was said before to all the Zebulonites 
and Issacharians) who Jacob foresaw would, “‘astu potius, 
quam aperto marte rem gerere,” manage their wars rather 
by cunning and craft, than by open hostility, as Bochart 
speaks. An example of which we have in Judg. xviii. 27. 

Ver. 18. I have waited for thy salvation, O Lord.) They 
that. refer the foregoing words to Samson, make an easy 
interpretation of this verse. Which is, that Jacob, fore- 
seeing his great achievements for the deliverance of his 
children, prays that God would, upon all occasions, vouch- 
safe to send such deliverers unto them, from their oppres- 
. sors. And the Chaldec paraphrasts make him look be- 
yond such deliverers unto Christ, the great Savionr of the 
world. For these are the words of Oukelos (in the Coin- 
plutensian edition, for they aro not to be found in Buxtorf’s 
or. Bomberg’s), ‘‘ I do not wait for the salvation of Gideon 
the son of Joash, which is temporal salvation; or of 
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Samson the son of Manoah, which is also a transitory 
salvation; but I expect the redemption of Christ, the Son ~ 
of David,” &c. Jonathan and the Jerusalem ‘Targum 
say the same. And if.we take all this prophecy to be- 
long to the whole tribe (as I believe it doth), that doth not 
exclude such a sense. But Jacob foreseeing the distresses 
wherein they would be, (Josh. xix. 47. Judg.i. 34.) prays 
God to help them, and deliver them, and teach them to 
look up to him in all their straits and necessities: and 
especially to wait for the Messiah. Yet after all, I think, 
the words may have another meaning, which is this: Jacob, 
perceiving his approaching death, and his spirits beginning 
to fail him, in the middle of his speech to his sons, breaks 
out into this exclamation (which belongs to none of them), 
saying, I wait, O Lord, for a happy deliverance out of this 
world, into a better place. 

And then, having rested himself awhile, to recover his 
strength, he proceeded to bless the rest of his sons. 

Ver. 19. Gad, a troop shall overcome hin.| Or invade 
him. There is an allusion in every word to the name of 
Gad: whose inheritance being ina frontier country beyond 
Jordan, was very much exposed to the incursions of the 
Amorites, and Moabites, and the rest of those envious 
neighbours, that dwelt in ornear Arabia. And some think 
the word ¢roop hath a great propriety in it; signifying, not 
a just army, but a party, as we speak, a band of men, that 
came oft-times to rob and spoil. But it appears by the 
prophet Jeremiah, (xlix. 1.) that the Ammonites sometime 
possessed themselves of the country of Gad, or, atleast, of 
some part of it, and exercised great cruelties there, (Amos 
i. 13.) Long before which the book of Judges informs us, 
how they were oppressed by this people for eighteen years 
together, (x.8.) and came with a great army and encamped 
in Gilead, (ver. 17.) which was in the tribe of Gad. 

But he shall overcome at the last.| This was eminently 
fulfilled, when Jephthah the Gileadite, fought with the 
children of Ammon, and “ subdued them before the children 
of Israel,” (Judg. xi. 33.) and when this tribe (together 
with their brethren of Reuben and Manasseh) made war 
with the Hagarites, and possessed themselves of their 
country: which they kept till the captivity, ‘‘ because the 
war was of God,” (1 Chron. v. 22.) 

Ver. 20. Out of Asher.] i.e. Of his country. 

His bread shall be fat.) Shall be excellent provision, of 
all sorts, for the sustenance of human life. For bread com- 
prehends not only corn, but wine and oil, and all sorts of 
victuals, (xxi. 14.) 

And he shall yield royal dainties.| His country shall af- 
ford not only all things necessary, but the choicest fruits, 
fit to be served up to the table of-kings. For part of it lay 
about Carmel, (Josh. xix. 26.) where thero was a most*de- 
licious valley. 

Ver. 2). Naphtali is a hind let loose.) As he had com- 
pared Judah to a lion, and Issachar to an ass, and Dan to 
a serpent ; so he compares this son to a hind, which is not 
confined within pales or walls; but runs at large, whither 
it pleascth. Whiereby is signified that this tribe would he 
great lovers of liberty. 

He giveth goodly (or pleasing) words.} Which denotes 
their address (as we now speak), charming language and 
affability, to win the favour of others; and thereby preserve 
their peace and liberty. Mercer makes this verse to sig- 
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nify their speed and swiftness in dispatch of business ; and 
their smoothness in the management of it: which might ren- 
der them acceptable to all men. There are no instances, 
indeed, in Scripture to make out this character: for Barak, 
who was of this tribe, was very slow in undertaking the de- 
liverance of Israel. Nor do we read they were more zea- 
lous assertors of liberty than others. But yet this will not 
warrant us to altcr the punctuation of the words (as Bochart 
doth, par. i. Hicrozoic. lib. iii. cap. 18.) to make a quite 
different sense, which is this: Naphtali is a well-spread 
tree, which puts out beautiful branches. For we donot find 
that they were cither more beautiful or numerous than other 
tribes: but we find, quite contrary, that Simeon, Judah, 
Issachar, Zebulon, and Dan, were all more numerous than 
they, when Moses took an account of them, (Numb. 1. 23. 
97. 29. 31. 39.) Besides, this intcrpretation makes this 
verse, in a manner, the very same with the next concerning 
Joseph. Thcereforc, though the LXX. agree to Bochart’s 
version, we had better stick to our own; which makes a 
sense clear and proper enough. 

Ver. 22. Joseph is a fruitful bough.] Or young plant. It 
is an allusion to his name; which imports growth and in- 
crease: and may well be understood of the great dignity to 
which he wasrisenin Egypt. Unto which he was advanced 
in a short time, after Pharaoh took notice of him: likea 
bough or young plant, which shoots up apace; and thence 
comparcd in the next words to 

A fruitful bough by a well.| Or spring of watcr: which 
in those dry countrics made the plants which were set near 
- them to grow the faster, and to a greater height, (Psal. i. 3.) 
and therefore signifies his extraordinary advancement. 

Whose branches run over the wall.| Cover the wall that 
surrounds the spring; or the wall against which tlic tree is 
planted. Whichsecms to denote the two tribes of Ephraim 
and Manasseh; which sprang from him, and were very 


flourishing: as appears from Josh. xvii. 14. 17. where they - 


tell him, they were “ a great people, whom the Lord had 
blessed hitherto.” And Joshua there acknowledges as 
much, saying, ‘“‘ Thou art a great pcople, and hast great 
powcr:” and therefore assigns them a larger portion of 
land, than they had at first. The Hebrew word banoth, 
which we translate boughs, litcrally signifying daughters; 
some think that, as he spcaks of the sons of Joseph in the 
foregoing part of the verse, so in this he speaks of his 
daughters, that they should go to the wall, i.e. saith Dr. 
Lightfoot, even to the enemy: to repair the hostile tribe of 
Benjamin; which otherwise had decayed for want of wives. 
For so the word schur signifies, and is translated by us an 
enemy, (Psal.xcii. 11.) And D. Chytreus understands here 
by daughters, the cities of the tribe of Ephraim which should 
be well governed, though some should set themselves 
against it. 

Ver. 23. The archers.| In the Hebrew the words baale 
chitsim signify masters in the art of shooting ; and there- 
fore denote those here spoken of to be skilful in doing 
mischicf: such werc his brethren, who werc full not only of 
envy, but hatred to him, (xxxvili. 4, 5.11.) Some refer 
it also to Potiphar’s wife, who wickedly slandercd him: 
and others to the whole tribe of Ephraim, who werc en- 
compassed with cnemies (who in general are meant by 
archers), when the kingdom was settled in them, over the 
ten tribes. 
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Have sorely grieved him.] By their unkind, or - rather 
churlish behaviour towards him; ‘ for they could not. 
speak peaceably to him,” (xxxvii. 4.) and it is likely they 
reviled him, and threw out bitter words against him: which 
are properly compared to arrows, (Psal. lxiv. 3.) , 
. And shot at him.] Designed to destroy him; and did ac- 
tually throw him into sore afflictions, (xxxviii. 22. 24. 28.) 

And hated him.| Which arose from their hatred to him. 

Ver. 24, But his bow abode in strength.] He armed him- 
self with invincible patience; having nothing else to op- 
pose unto their malicious contrivances. It seems to be a 
metaphor from those soldicrs, who have bows so well 
made, that though often, never so often bent, they neither 
break, nor grow weak. Such was the temper of Joseph’s 
mind. , 

And the arms of his hands were made strong.] i. e. He 
was strengthened and supported: being like to a strenuous 
archer, the muscles and sinews of whose arms are so firm 
and compact, that though his hands draw his bow con- 
tinually, he is not weary. 

By the hands of the mighty God of Jacob.| Which forti- 
tude he had not from himself, but from the Almighty; who 
had supported Jacob in all his adversities ; and made.all 
that Joseph did (when he was sold and imprisoned) to 
prosper in his hands, (xxxix. 3. 22, 23.) The Hebrew 
word abir, which signifies potent. or powerful, and we trans- 
late mighty One,is as muchas the Lord of Jacob. For from 
power it comes to signify potestas, authority and dominion 
also, as Bochart observes. : 

From thence.) From the Divine Providence over him, 
before mentioned. .. 

Is the shepherd.) Joseph became the fceder and nou- 
risher of his father, and of his family, and of their flocks 
and herds: preserving them all from being famished. 

And the stone of Israel.) Who upheld them all, and kept 
them from being ruined. Or, shepherd.may signify his 
being made governor of all the land of Egypt; and the 
stone of Israel, the support of his family. For shepherd 
is a name of dignity and authority: and stone signifies the 

foundation (as Abarbinel here expounds it) upon which 
the whole building relics: as Jacob and all his children 
did upon Joseph for their sustenance. 

Some I find (particularly D. Chytreeus) refer the words 
from thence unto Joseph: and then by the shepherd and 
stone of Israel, understand those excellent men, who by 
their wisdom and valour supported the commonwealth of 
Israel. Such as Joshua, the captain of the Lord’s host, 
and Abdon, one of the judges, who were of the tribe of 
Ephraim: and Gideon, Jair, and Jcphthah, who were of 
the tribe of Manasseh. But the following words incline 
rather to the former senso. 

Ver. 20. Even by the God of thy father.] Or from him 
that blessed me ;.and advanced thee to be the support of 
my family. For it refers to all that went before. 

Who shall help thee.| Having said what God had already 
done for him; he now forctcls what he would do here- 
after: which relatcs to all his posterity ; whom God would 
protect and defend. | 

And by the Almighty. ] Or, from him who is all-saficient ; | 
by which name he revealed himself unto Abraham, when 
he entered into covenant with him and with his sced, 
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And bless thee with the blessings of heaven above, bless- 
ings of the deep that lieth under.| The meaning seems to 
be, that his posterity should be planted in a very fertile 
soil: watered from above with the dew of heaven and with 
showers of rain; and watered beneath with springs and 
rivers. As G. Vossius well interprets it, lib. i, de Idolol. 
cap. 77. 

Blessings of the breasts, aud of the womb.] A promise of 
& numerous and thriving progeny. Or, of a vast increase 
of cattle, so well fed, that they should bring up their young 
prosperously, as well as bring them forth abundantly. 

Ver. 26. The blessings of thy father.] Hither the bless- 
ings bestowed by God upon Jacob; or the blessings Jacob 
conferred on his son Joseph. 

Have prevailed.) Are greater. 

Above the blessings of my progenitors.) Than the bless- 
ings God bestowed upon Abraham and Isaac: who had 
not so many sons as God had blessed him withal: upon 
every one of whom also he conferred a share in the inherit- 
ance of the land of Canaan; whereas Ishmael was ex- 
cluded by Abraham, and Esau by Isaac. Or, the mean- 
ing may be, I have done more for thee, than they for me, 
zt. €. thou shalt be happier than I. For Jacob led an un- 
settled life: but Joseph flourished in great splendour in 
Egypt, to the end of his days. 


Unto the utmost bounds of the everlasting hills.) As long — 


as the world shall last. For perpetuity is expressed in 
Scripture by the durableness of mountains, (Isai. hv.’10.) 
And here he seems to allude to the noble mountains, which 
fell to be the portion of Joseph’s children, viz. Bashan 
and Mount Ephraim. But there are those who think he 
hath not respect to the durableness of these mountains, 
but to their fruitfulness; translating the Hebrew word 
—tavath not bounds, but desires, as the Vulgar Latin doth. 
And then the sense is, Unto all that is most. desirable in 
those ancient hills, which abounded with the most excel- 
lent fruit. And this translation is grounded on Moses’s 
blessing, which scems to be an interpretation of Jacob’s, 
Deut. xxxiii. 15. where he blesses him; ‘‘ for the chief 
things of the ancient mountains, and for the precious things 
of the lasting hills.” 

Of hin that was separate from his brethren.] The word 
nazir, which we translate separate, signifies one that is 
separated from others, ‘ vel voto, vel dignitate,” (as Bo- 
chart observes, par. ii. Hierozoic. lib. v. cap. 6.) either 
by a vow, or by his dignity. And in the latter sense Joseph 
is called nazir, because of his eminent dignity; whereby 
he was advanced above all his brethren: being the viceroy 
of Egypt. 

Ver. 27. Benjamin shall raven as awolf.| This sets forth 
the warlike temper-of this tribe : a wolf being botha strong 
and undaunted, and also a very rapacious creature: and 
thence in aftertimes dedicated to Mars. From whence 
wolves are called Martti and Martiales m Virgil and in 
Horace: and warlike men are called by the Greeks Av- 
kégoovec, of a wolf-like temper. And the history justifies 
this character: the tribe of Benjamin alone maintaining a 
war with all the other tribes; in which they overeame 
them intwo battles, though they had sixteen to one against 
them. And they killed then more men of Israel than they 
had in their whole army. (Sec Bochart, par. i. Hierozoic. 
lib. iii. cap. 10.) 


A COMMENTARY 


[CHAP. XLIX, 


In the morning he shall devour the prey, and at night he 
shall divide the spoil.) This doth not signify (as the fore- 
named author observes, in the same place) the whole day, 
but the whole night: one part of which is the evening, and 
the other the morning. And therefore the particle and sig- 
nifics here as much as after: and this is the sense: the 
tribe of Benjamin shall be like a ravening wolf: who shall 
have his prey to eat till morning-light ; after he hath divided 
tt in the evening. For the division of the prey goes before 
the eating of it. This passage is like that Josh. vii. 25. 
“They burnt them with fire, and stoned them with stones,” 
?. e. burnt them, after they had stoned them; as we there 
rightly translate it. And this applied to Benjamin, signifies 
such success in their wars, that they should come home 
loaded with the spoils of their enemies. 

I omit the fancy of the Talmudists, who imagine Benja- 
min is compared to a wolf, because the altar of burnt- 
offering, where the morning and eyening sacrifices were 
daily consumed, stood in this tribe. They that would 
know what they say of this, may look in Codex Middoth, 
cap. lil. §. 1. and L’Empcreur’s Annotations there. 

Ver. 28. All these are the twelve tribes of Israel.] From 
these sprang the twelve tribes of Israel: or, these are the 
blessings of the twelve tribes: for these words plainly 
shew, that what he had said was not to be fulfilled in their 
persons, but in their posterity. | 

And blessed them; every one according to his blessing, 
&c.] He did not give them a new blessing after all this: 
but the meaning is, he blessed them (in the manner forego- 
ing) every one according to the blessing designed by God 
for them. There seems indeed to be no benediction be- 
stowed on the three first tribes; but that is to be under- 
stood only comparatively: for he provided for them alla 
portion in the land of Canaan. 

Ver. 29. I am to be gathered to my people.) Must die 
shortly. ‘ 

Bury me with my fathers, &c.] The reason of this injunc- 
tion is well explained by Mercer: to whom I refer the 
reader. 

Ver. 30. In the cave that is, &c.] He describes the 
place so particularly, in this and the two next verses, be- 
cause he would not have them mistake it when they went 
to bury him; and that he might shew his title to it, if the 
inhabitants.of Canaan (from which he had been absent 
some years) sliould dispute the laying his body there. 

Ver. 33. When Jacob had made an end of connnanding 
his sons.) Concerning his burial; which he briefly added 
to his prophecy. | 

He gathered up his feet into the bed.) The Hebrews think 
that out of reverence to God he sat up when he pronounced 
a blessing on his sons: his feet hanging down upon the 
ground. And indeed it is very propable he endeavoured 
to put himself into a posture of authority at least: and 
therefore sat on his bed-side while he spake. And now 
the prophetie spirit, which had raised his natural spirits 
above their ordinary pitch, departing from him, th¢y pre- 
sently sunk so much the lower; and in a short time he ex- 
pired. ) 

Yielded up the ghost.) The Hebrews will have it to ex- 
press an easy death. 

And was gathered to his people.) To his ancestors. 
From wlicnce there are some (particularly Theodoret) who 


CHAP. L.] 


infer the belief they had, in those days, of another life: in’ 


society with those who were departed out of this life. For 
brutes are never said to be gathered to those of their kind, 
that died before them. 


CHAP. L. 


Ver. I. J OSEPH fell on his father’s face.] He was trans- 
ported by his affection, to the tenderest expressions of it: 
though he was a man in great dignity and authority. 

And kissed him.) It is likely he first closed his eyes, as 
God promised he should do, xlvi. 4. (and as the custom 
was, ) and then parted from his body withakiss. Of which 
we find many examples both among heathen and Christian 
people: but they will not warrant us to say that it was 
done by every body; for all that E have observed -were 
such near relations as Joseph was to Jacob. Thus Ovid 
represents Niobe as kissing her slainsons ; and Meleager’s 
sisters kissing him when he lay dead: and Corippus re- 
presents Justin the younger falling upon Justinian, and 
weeping, and kissing him, just as Joseph did here: 


*< Ut prius ingrediens corpus venerabile vidit, 
Incubuit lachrymans, atque oscula frigida carpsit 
Divini patris.” ; 


Yet Dionys. Areopag. cap. vii. Eccles. Hierarch. de- 
seribing the funerals of Christians, saith, the bishop prayed 
over the corpse when it was brought into the church, and 
after prayer, Airéc domwdZerat rov xexotunntvov, &e. Both he 
himself kissed the dead person, and after him all that were 
present did the same: so it scems to have been their taking 
a solemn leave of the dead, till they met in another world. 

Ver. 2. His servants the physictans.] Great men anciently, 
among other servants that waited on them, had a physician. 


And Joseph, being viceroy of Egypt, may well be sup- 


posed to have kept more than one in his retinue. | 

To embalm his father.| Of which there was now the 
greater necessity ; because his body was to be carried a 
great way toits sepulchre. And both Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus Siculus tell us there were those in Egypt who pro- 
fessed the art of preserving bodies from corruption. Which, 
itis likely, was a part of their physicians’ employment: 
for the word ropheim (which we translate physicians) con- 
stantly signifies in Scripture, such as cure or heal sick 
bodics. 
tvrapiactac (those that prepared and fitted bodies for their 
interment, by embalming them, as we translate it), because 
this now was their proper business. Whence it is that 
Pliny saith, (lib. xi. cap. 37.) “ Mos est Egyptiis cadavera 
asservare medicata,” 2¢ is the custom of the Egyptians to 
preserve dead bodies ordered by the physiciun’s art. In 
which art they excelled all other people: bodies of their 
embalming remaining to this day; and are often brought 
into these countries, under the name of mummy: concern- 
ing which a late German physician (Joach. Struppius) 
hath written a peculiar treatise. 

And the physicians embalmed Israel.] The forenamed 
authors (Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus) tell us the man- 
ner how it was performed; and at what rates: there being 
three several prices, according to the cost that men would 
bestow upon their friends. Upon the first rank of funerals 
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But the LXX. here aptly enough translate it 
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they spent a talent of silver: the second cost about twenty 
pound: about the third they made small expense, as Dio- 
dorus expressly tells us, (lib.i. §. 2. p. 57. edit. Hen. Steph.) 
And Herodotus, in three distinct chapters, shews how they 
ordered the bodics of the better, middle, and meaner sort, 
so as to preserve them; and yet with greater or lesser ex- 
pense. (Vid. Euterpe, cap. 86, 87, 88.) If things were thus 
in Joseph’s days, if is not to be thought that he would 
spare any cost, but had his father’s body embalmed in the 
noblest manner. 

Ver. 3. And forty days were fulfilled for him.] That is, 
for his embalming: which could not be finished im a little 
time. For Diodorus tells us of several officers who were 
employed about it, one after another; and says expressly 


‘they spent more than thirty days in it. Which differs. 


something from what is here related: but, it is likely, in 
future times (when Diodorus lived) they might have at- 
tained to a greater perfection in this art; and made their 
spices penetrate the whole body in less than forty days, 
but more than thirty. And Herodotus doth not really 
differ from this, when he saith, in the place beforenamed, 
Tavra moiwjcavrec, when they hud done these things (stuffed 
the body with myrrh, cassia, and other spices, except 
frankincense), rapiyevover virpy, koiipavteg tyutoac EBdouhxov- 
ta, they pickled it in nitre, where it lay soaking seventy 
days. Thatis, thirty days morc; till the forty were made 
up seventy: longer than which neither the bodies of the 
better nor the meaner sort were to be salted. But after 
that, they were wrapped in fine linen and gums; to make 
it stick like glue: and so they delivered the body to the 
kindred of the deceased entire (as Diodorus writes, p. 58.) 
in all its features, the very hairs of the eye-lids being pre- 
served. | 
There have been some so morose as to censure Joseph 
for following the perverse customs, as they call them, of the. 
Egyptians: who spent too much upon dead bodies. But 
they should have considered how much more perverse it is 
not to follow the decent customs of the country whiere we 
live; and that dead bodies, especially of the faithful, are 
not to be neglected, but treated (as St. Austin speaks, lib. 
i. de Civ. Dei, cap. 13.) as the organs of the Holy Ghost: 


_which the ancients, he thinks, did well to carry to their fu- 


nerals, officiosd pietate. 

And the Egyptians mourned for him seventy days.] i. e. 
All that time they were preparing his body, in the manner 
before related, for its funeral: which Herodotus says, was 
just seventy days. Je and also Diodorus describe their 
manner of mourning; and say that they daubed their heads 


with mud (as the Jews sprinkled ashes on their heads), and 


went about lamenting till the corpse was buried: abstain- 
ing from bathing and from wine, and from all delicate food, 
or fine clothes. Which latter part of their mourning, it is 
likely, might be in use in Joseph’s time; though not the 
former, of besmearing their heads and faces with mud. But 
it is sufficient to say that they appeared m the habit of 
mourners (all the time the body was embalming), which 
was very various in different times and places: and con- 
tinued in some countries a great many days longer than in 
others. This time of seventy days may scem to some too 

long: but Jacobus Capellus proposes this to their consi- | 
deration, (Ilist. Exot. et Sacra, ad A. M. 2310.) that Joseph 
being next to their king, the Egyptians honoured his father 
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with a royal funcral, and a-mourning of seventy days: 
which he thiaks is a round number for seventy-two: for 
Diodorus says so many were the days of mourning for their 
king. ‘“ It seeming reasonable to them, that a& they gave 
the “fifth part of the increase of their land to their king 


when he was alive; so they should bestow the fifth part of 


the year upon him in mourning for him when he was dead: 
which was just seventy-two, not reckoning the five odd 
days, which did not come into their account. As to those 
who object that this was immoderate mourning, having 
more of ambition than piety in it; his answer is, That 
(granting it to be true) Joseph did not bring in this custom; 
and had peculiar reason to follow what he found in use 
there: that they might be the more condemned who vexed 
the innocent posterity, on whose parent they had bestowed 
royal honours.. Besides, there is something due to kings 
and ereat men, to distinguish them from the dregs of the 
people.” 

Ver. 4. And when the days of mourning were past.| That 
is, the seventy days beforenamed. 

Joseph spake unto the house of Pharaoh.] To the great 
officers of the court; unto whom, it is most probable, he 
spake by a messenger: strict mourners (such as Joseph 
was) using to keep close in their chambers, and not to ap- 
pear in public, or make visits. At least it was against the 
custom to appear in the court (if the same usage was there 
in those days, which was in the Persian court in Mordecai’s 
time; and such rational customs one cannot but think were 
very ancient) in the habit of a mourner, (Esth. iv. 1, 2 
For which reason he did not go himself to make the follow- 
ing request to Pharaoh: they who were in the state of 
mourning being looked upon as defiled. 

Ver. 5. My father made me swear, &c.] See xvii. 29, 30. 
where Jacob engaged him by an oath to carry his body 
into Canaan, to be buried there: that he might keep up 
some claim to that country, by virtue of the sepulchre, 
which his grandfather had there purchased ; and where 
father Isaac lay buried. 

Which I have digged for me.| In the cave that Aifendath 
had bought, Gen. xxiii. (which was‘a large place) Jacob 
it seems had taken care to have a grave digeda for himself. 


From which and such-like examples St. Austin argues (in . 


the place quoted above, on ver. 3.) the bedies of the dead, 
especially of good men, are to be treated with such a re- 
gard, as they themselves thonght was due to them. 

Ver. 6. According as he made thee swear.] The religion 
of an oath, it appears from hence, was in those days so sa- 
cred, that the king, who had not sworn himself, would not 
have another man violate it, for his sake: who might have 
pretended he could not spare Joseph so long from his busi- 
ness, being his chief minister in the land of Egypt. Such 
heathen kings as these will rise up in judgment against 
those Christian princes who make a jest of their oaths. 

Ver. 7. All the servants of Pharaoh.| This seems to be 
explained by the next words, the elders of his house ; the 
principal officers of court. For the word all must be un- 
derstood with some limitation, as usually in Scripture: 
some being left behind, no doubt, to wait upon the king. 
Thus in Matt. in. 5. all Judea is said to have gone out to 
John’s baptism, 7. e. a great many. 

' The elders of his house, &c.] I have observed before on 
‘XXiv. 
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2. that elder is a name of dignity: as the Jerusa- , 


(CHAP. 1, 


lem Targum there expounds it; instead of jis servant the 
elder of his house, having these words, his principal servant, 
who was set over all the rest, as their governor. And it ap- 
pears by this place that this was used not only by the He- 
brews, but by the Egyptians, long before Moses’s time, as 
a title of honour and dignity: as it hath since been by all 
nations whatsoever. (Sec Mr. Selden, lib. i. de Synedr. 
cap. 14.) 

All the elders of the land of Eqgypt.| The principal per- 
sons in authority and dignity, throughout the whole coun- 
try, aswell as those of the court: such as were governors 
of provinces, and cities, and counsellors, &. Which 


honour they did to Jacob, in all likelihood, by Pharaoh’s 


command: for how well soever they might stand affected 
to Joseph, they could not of their own accord desert their 
charge. . : 

Ver. 8. All the house of Joseph, &c.] Their whole family ; 
except such as were necessary to look after their little ones 
and their flocks, &c. This verse also shews the word all 
must have a limited sense. 

Ver. 9. And there went up with him both chariots and 
horsemen.] As a guard to him; which, it is likely, always 
attended him, as viceroy of the kingdom: but now might 
be necessary for his safety, as he passed through the Be! 
serts, in case he should meet with any opposition, when he 
came to challenge his burying-place. ‘Though it is proba- 
ble that matter was settled beforehand with the Canaan- 
ites; who were in no condition to oppose the kin gdom of — 
Eeypt: which was grown very rich, and they very poor, by 
the late famine. 
| And it was a very great company.) That he might ap- 
pear in greater state, at such a solemnity. 

Ver. 10. And they came to the threshing-floor of Atad.} 
Some take Atad for a place, and translate the word before 
it in the same sense, as if he had said they came to Goren- 
Atad. But Forsterus in his Lexicon thinks Atad was 
the proper name of a man, who was eminent in that 
country for his threshing-floor. Though there are those 
who take it for a bramble, with which that floor was fenced 
in: for so the word signifies, Judg. ix. 14. Amd the Afri- 
cans called a bramble atadim (as Bochart observes, lib. ii. 


Canaan, cap. 15.) which is the plural number of Atad._ 


But the Talmudists are so fanciful, that, not satisfied with 
such reasons, they say Jacob’s coflin was here surrounded 
with garlands (crowns they call them) just like a threshing- 
floor, which is hedged about with thorns. For the tradi- 
tion, they say, is, that the sons of Esau, Ishmael, and Ke- 
turah all met here; and seeing Joseph's crown hanging 
over the coffin, they al 1 pulled off theirs, and hanged them 
up in the same mamner. So the Excerpt. Gemares in So- 
ta, cap.i.§. 45... 

Beyond Jordan.) Some translate it, On this side Jordan. 
Both are true, with respect to several places: for it was on 
this side Fortan with respect to those in Canaan: but be- 
yond Jordan with respect to those who came unto Canaan, 
ough the deserts ; as Joseph did now, and the Israelites 
terward. Why J oseph passed this way, which was very 

ha ,and not the direct road, which was a great deal 

urd to tell, Perhaps it was a better way for 
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if they had apprehended their passage would meet with 
any hinderance from them. 

There they mourned, &c.] Wherein this ites and sore 
lamentation consisted, we are not ¢ able to give a certain ac- 
count: but in Aterlimes they sat with their faces covered ; 
having ashes sprinkled on their heads; crying out witha 
mourntul voice; sometimes wringing, sometimes clapping 
their Sen dMieothier- smiting their breasts, or their thighs ; 
with many oth expressions of grief and dicts But why 
they made this lamentation at the floor of Atad, rather than 
at the grave, 1s har der to resolve. Perhaps it was a more 
convenient place to stay in seven days, than that where 
was to be buried: and the mourning being made in th 
utry where the body was laid, was the same as if it had 
en made at the 
at the very entrance of the country, where they carried a 
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’ ak es with a letter, perha 


made the same again, when they came to the place where 
it was interred: though there 1 is nothing of that here men- 
tioned. 


Seven days.| That that was ‘the time of public mourning 


‘vi. 29. And just so long their joy lasted at solemn 
s we read in chap. xxix. of this book, ver. 27. 
lL. This is a grievous mourning to the Egyptians.] 
is. it appears this was a solemn public mourning, in 
ch the Ecyptians themselves foined, though not related 
oO him. And therefore, it is likely, Pefsictad in such wail- 
ings, and outward expressions of sorrow, as were made 
even by those who had no inward grief. For in following 
times there were a sort of men called 3750, lamenters 
(from the Hebrew word saphad used in the foregoing 
verse), who had a public office, as our bearers have, to’at- 
tend upon funerals and make doleful lamentations. (Sec 
Buxtorf. Lex. Talm. f. 1524.) 

Abel-Mitzraim.| This shews the lamentation was ex- 
cecding great, that it changed the very name of the place 
where it was made: or, at least, gave a name fo it. 

Ver. 14. And Joseph returned into Egypt, &c.| They 
had a prosperous journey: and there is no ground for what 
some Jews bid us here note; that not one man was lost, 
though they had a battle w ith the Aine op in their way to 
Canaan. 

Ver. 15. Joseph will pevdventare ete nS, Ke.] Their 
guilt was so great, that it continued to make them sus- 
picious. 

Ver. 16. And they sent messen 
same guilt made them fearful to” go 
first tried how he would answer 

him (for it doth not appear there 
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Or, it was the fashion, pernaps, | 
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with them; or rather, he knew him so well, that he needed 
not to f Meee him to take no. revenge. 

- Ver. 17. Forgive. the trespass.| So we well translate the 
Hebrew phrase, fake away the trespass: which is used 
elsewhere in this book, ‘xviii. 24. 26. and in Hosea xiv. 2 
And by forgive is meant, “ Remilte peenam, quam, aly illis 
possis jure exigere propter peccatum in te commissum ;” 
as Bochart well explains this passage ; (par. i. Mierozoic. 
lib. ii. cap. 41.) Remit the punishment, which thou mayest 
justly exact of them, for the offence they connnitted against 
thee. - 

Of.the servants of the God of thy fathell They urge 
besides the command of their father, and the relation they 
had to him as his brethren, that they were of the same reli- 
gion with him: which makes the greatest conjunction of 


_minds and affections, if it be rightly understood and prac- 


tised. For how can the worshippers of the same God hate 
one another? There are those who think they call them- 
selves the servants of God, not merely upon the account 
of their worshipping the true God, but because they were 
teachers also of the true religion: for this made them, 
above other Israelites, to be-the servants of God. So Jac. 
Alting. lib. iii. Shilo, cap. 14. 

And Joseph wept when they spake unto him.| By their 
messenger. Which shews he. was so far from being angry 
at them, that he pitied hem, and had a tender affection to 
them. 

Ver. 18. And his brethren also went,.&c.| The messen- 
ger acquainting them how he stood affected to them; and, 
it is likely, carrying back a kind message from him, and an 
invitation to come to him; they went to his house, and 
humbled themselves at his feet. In which Joscph’s dream 
was still further fulfilled. 3 

We are thy servants.) They had not yet overcome their 
fear (so close did their guilt stick to their consciences), 
and therefore call themselves his servants, not his brethren. 
They had sold him»to be a servant; and now they offer 
themselves to beso to him. 

Ver. 19. For am I in the place of God ?) His father 
Jacob liad said the saine to Rachel, (xxx. 2.) to persuade 
her to submit to Divine Providence: which seems to be 
the scope of the words here. Shail I presume to oppose 
myself to what is come to pass ; as if I were God, and not 
He, who hath ordered things so much for our good? This 
appears to be the sense by what follows: and may be thus 
expressed: shall I punish you for that (for that may be 
meant by Bing in the place of God, to whom vengeance 
belongs) which God hath turned so much to all our asin 
tage? ‘Vhough the werds may be simply rendered, I am 
in the place of God, without an interrogation. As much as 
tosay, I have nourished and sustained you all this while, 
and can you think Iwill now do you hurt ? 

Ver.20. But as for you, ye thought evil against me, &c.] 
It is true, indeed, ye thought to destroy me: but God de- 
signed by that very evil contrivance. of yours, to bring 


about the greatest good both to you and me. 


To bring to pass as it is this day, &c.] To accomplish 
what you now see, the preservation of our whole family : 
which he understands by much people, in the next words, 
who by this means were saved from perishing. Hercin ap- 
pears the wonderful wisdom of God’s overruling provi- 
dence: which, contrary to the nature of sin, and the will 
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of sinners, turns the evil they do into good, and directs it 
to the mest excellent ends. 

Ver. 21. Now therefore fear you not.| He again encou- 
rages their hope; by repeating what he had said, ver. 19. 

7 will nowrish you, &c.] I will still take care of you all, 
as I have dene hitherto. 

And he comforted them, &c.] With such discourse as this 
he raised up their drooping spirits: for he spako most 
kindly to them. 

Ver. 22. And Joseph dwelt in Egypt, &c.] We continued 
in Egypt; and so did his brethren, to their dying day. 
And, no doubt, made his werd good to them: being one of 
the greatest examples of heroic virtuc; to which none can 
arrive, unless they be meek and placable as he was. Fer, 
‘© Nihil est magnum, quod nen idem sit placidum;” as Se- 
neca truly said. 

Joseph lived a hundred and ten years.| Not se long as 
his forefathers; for he was the sen of his father’s old age, 
and lived a great part of his time full of thought and care: 
having the weight of a great kingdom’s affairs lying on him. 
Fer eighty of these years he spent in Egypt (being but 
thirty years old when he first stood before Pharach), in great 
prosperity, indeed; but in no less solicitude to discharge 
so great a trust as was committed to him. 

Ver. 23. Ephraim’s children of the third generation. | 7. e. 
His great grandchildren. In which Jacob’s prediction be- 
gan to be fulfilled, (xlviii. 19, 20. xlix. 25.) We find in- 
deed that after Joseph’s death (I suppese) Ephraim had 
seme of his children slain, (1 Chron. vii. 21, &c.) ButGod 
so blessed these who remained, that when Meses took an 
account of them after their coming out of Egypt, they were 
increased to abeve eight thousand more than the children 
of Manasseh, (Numb. 1. 33. 35.) 

Brought up upon Joseph's knees.) He lived to embrace 
and dandle them (as we now speak), in which old men and 
women much delight. Machir had only Gilead by his first 
wife; but he had more children by a second, as we read 
1 Chron. vii. 16. All which were born before Joseph 
died; and, perhaps, by children he means the children of 
his grandchildren. 

Joseph’s great authority, and his children’s great increase, 
overawed his brethren so that they never durst dispute their 
father’s will: inwhich he gavea double portion unto them. 
Which one would guess by their temper, was as displeas- 
ing to them, as their father’s kindness to Joseph anciently 
had been: but they durst net oppose it; ner do we find 
they quarrelled at it. 

Ver. 24. God will surely visit you.) He explains his 
meaning by what fellows; and bring you out of this land, 
&e. For the word visit is used indifferently either for he- 
stowing geed things, or inflicting evil. Thus he died in 
the same faith with his ancestors; that God would make 
goed his promises te them. 

Ver. 25. And Joseph took an oath.| As his father had 
done of him, (xlvii. 30, 31.) 

Of the children of Israel.) Not only of his brethren men- 
tioned before, (ver. 24.) but of all their family, who were to 
succeed them; and might live (when his brethren were dead) 
to carry his body out of Egypt; which he desired, for the 
same reason his father had dene. 

Carry up my bones from hence.| We did not desire te he 
carried immediately after his death, as his father was when 
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be seenin R. Bechai. 
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his embalming was finished; but that they should carry 
him when they themselves retéimed te Canaan: by which 
time he knew his flesh would be quite dried up, and no- 
thing left but bones. The reason why he did not desire to 
be carried away presently, was, that his body remaining 
with them, they might leok upen it as a pledge and secu- 
rity of the promise God had made, of giving them the pos- 
session of that land, wherein he desired te be buried, or 
not buried at all. But he had repeated it twice, that God 
would surely visit them, (ver. 24, 25.) and was so confident 
of it, that he desired to be kept unburied, till the time of 
that visitation. Perhaps alse he considered that they could 
net be ef such authority as he had been: to prevail to have 
his body carried te Canaan, as his father’s was: and there- 
fore desired them not to think of laying him there, till that 
time came, when they should make a selemn and universal 
departure thither. 

We read nothing what became of the rest of his bre- 
thren, but Josephus saith they were all carried into the 
land ef Canaan to be buried: fer they had the same desire, 
in all likelihood, and gave the same charge concerning their 
bedies;.te keep posterity in hope, that God would cer- 
tainly bring them thither. Which the werds of St. Stephen 
alse may seem te import, when he saith, (Acts vii. 15, 16.) 
“« Jacob died, and our fathers, and were carried over into 
Sychem,” &c. Though we read of none of their fathers 
beside Joseph; yet it seems the tradition was, that they 
were all carried thither, after his example. And so St. 
Jerome saith, that he saw at Sychem the sepulchres of the 
twelve patriarchs. (Epitaph. Paula, cap. 6.) 

Ver. 26. So Joseph died.] After he had taken the fore- 
named oath of them, and assured them again of the truth 
of God’s promise: which were the last things he did. 

Some, perhaps, may think it strange that so wise and 
greataman as Joseph, whose dying words, one cannot 
but think, would have left a deep impression upen his bre- 
thren, should not give them abundance of good counsel at 
his departure from this world: and lay some other charge 
upon them, besides this of carrying up his bones to the land 
of Canaan. But Moses did not intend te write all that ex- 
cellent men said and did: and we may very well think, 
when he declared his steadfast faith in the promise made 
to Abraham, (which the apostle takes notice of, Hebr. xi. 
22.) and assured them God would perform it, he enlarged 
himself on that subject, in more words than are here related. 

Being a hundred and ten years old.| This was said be- 
fore, (ver, 22.) but here repeated, to signify he did net live 
a year beyond it; and so died just fifty-four years after his 
father; and a hundred and forty-four years before Pon 
de partite out of Egypt. 

And they embalmed him.] His brethren took the same 
care of his body, that he had dene of his father’s, ver. 2. 
See there. For that Joseph dicd before any of his bre- 
thren, the Jews gather from Exod. i. 6, where it is said, 
** Joseph died, and all his brethren.” THe first, and they 
followed him. But net content with this, some of them 
adventure to tell us how many years every one of them 
lived; nay, the very month and day of their birth, as may 
Reuben, for instance, they say was 
born the 14th day of Cisleu, and died when he was a hun- 
dred and twenty-five years old, &c. 

And he was put in a coffin in Eg unt. |] To be pre- 
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ieeyed in that chest or ark (as the Hebrew word is com- 
monly translated) till they themselves went from thence. 
Herodotus, in the book above named (Euterpe, cap. 86. 


90.) speaks of the Ojxur, chests, wherein dead bodies were | 


enclosed after their embalming : which they laid év oixjyare 
Onxaly, in the house or cell where these chests were repo- 
sited, reared against the wall of it. Whether Josepli’s 
coffin was put into such a common repository, or rather 
preserved in-a place by it, we cannot determine. But the 
Chaldee hath an odd conceit, (as G. Schikkard observes in 
his Jus Regium, p. 159.) that it was kept in the river Nile. 
Which arose, perhaps, from a mistake of the relation 
which that author had met withal, of the place where they 
laid their bodies: which were let down very deep wells, or 
vaults some call them (some of which were not far from 
the river Nile), and so put into a cave, which was at the 
bottom of those wells. For so F. Vansleb and others, 
who have gone to search for mummies, describe the place 
where they lie: and tell us they found some of the coflins 
made of wood (not putrified to this day), and others of 
clothes pasted together, forty times douhle; which were 
as strong as wood, and not at all rotten. 
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The reader cannot but observe, that from the time of 
J oseph’s advancement to the government, till the time of 
his death, ¢. e. for eighty years, there is no mention .of the 
death of any king in Egypt. For it was not Moses’s inten- 
tion to write the history of that kingdom, or to give us the 
series of their kings: but only to acquaint us with the 
series of the patriarchs, and give some account of them, 
All other things must 
be learned out of other authors. And, according to Euse- 
bius, whom Jac. Capellus follows, the first king of the 
eighteenth dynasty (when the Egyptian history he makes 
account ceased to be fabulous) was Amos: whose dream 
Joseph interpreted, and: was by him preferred. After he: 
had reigned twenty-five years, he left the kingdom to Che- 
bros; who reigned thirteen years. Next to whom was 
Amenophis (as much as to say, a servant of Noph, i. e. 
Memphis), who reigned twenty-one years: and then left 
the kingdom to Mephres, who held it twelve years. To 
whom Josephus, out of .Manetho, substitutes Amersis, 
and says he reigned twenty-two years. And then suc- 
ceeded Mephramuthosis, who reigned twenty-six years: 
in the beginning of whose time Joseph died. | 
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Tuts book hath its name from the principal subject of 
it, viz. the departure of the children of Isracl out of Egypt. 
For so the Greek word “E&oéoe signifies, going out, or de- 
parting from one place to another. It contains a history 
of about a hundred forty and five years (some make it two 
or three years less) from the death of Joseph, to the build- 
ing of the Tabernacle. or it treats of several things 
which went before their departure, and which followed 
after it: but they all relate to that, and depend upon it. 

Ver. 1. Now these are the names of the children of Israel 
which came into Egypt, &c.] Being to relate the departure 
of the children of Israe] out of Egypt, it was very proper 
first to set down the number of those who came into it; 
and the heads of them: whereby it might the better appear 
also how God had fulfilled his promise to Abraham, of 
multiplying his seed: which Moses had recorded in his first 
book (Genesis), where he shews this promise was made at 
that very time, when he declared, after a long affliction in 
Egypt, he would conduct his posterity into Canaan, (Gen. 
Xv. o. 13. 18.) 


Ver. 2, 3,4. Reuben, Simeon, &c.] He doth not set down 
their names (in these three verses) according to their birth: 
but first the children of Leah; then one of Rachel's; and 
then those of his handmaids: and last of al] (in the next 
verses) Joseph, who was in Egypt before. 

Ver. 5. And all the souls.|1. e. Persons. 

Who came out of the loins.] In the Hebrew, out of the 
thigh, which signifies that part whereby mankind is propa- 
gated: as was observed upon Gen. xlvi. 26. And so the 
author of the Tripartite history uses the word femur, when 
he speaks of the martyrdom of Benjamin, (as Bochart ob- 
serves, par. ii. Hicrozoic. lib. v. cap. 15.) ‘* Alium rursum 
acutum Calamum in ejus femur, unde humana origo de- 
scendit, jussit immitti.” 

For Joseph was in Egypt already.] ‘In the Hebrew 
the particle vax (which we commonly translate and, and 
here for) sometimes also signifies with: (see Gen. iv. 20.) 
And so it doth in this place: which should be translated 
seventy souls, with Joseph; who was in Egypt already. For 
Joseph is not to be added to the seventy, but reckoned 
among them; to make up that number: as appears from 
Gen. xlvi. 


. Ver. 6. And Joseph died.] See Gen. ]. 26. 
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And alt his brethren, and all that generation.) AM) that 
came with Jacob into Egypt. 

/ Ver.7. And the children of Israel were fruitful, &c.] 
Here are several] words for the same thing; to shew their 
extraordinary increase, beyond what was usual in that or 
any other country. And becanse there are six words in 
all, to express this great increase, some of the Hebrews 
conclude they brought forth six children at a birth. Which 
others of them gather from the second word here used, 
jischretzu: which is a word whereby the increase of fishes 
is expressed in Gen. i. 20. So Theodoric Hackspan ob- 
serves out of Baal-hatturim and Jalkut, and thinks the 
tradition is not to be rejected, because they bring frivolous 
conceits to support it. For Aristotle saith (lib. vii. Histor. 
Animal. cap. 4.) the Egyptian women were so fruitful, 
that some of them at four births brought twenty children. 
No wonder then, if some of the Israelites brought stx ata 
time, by the extraordinary blessing of God upon them. 
For Caspar Schottus names the wife of a citizen in Flo- 
rence, who had two-and-fifty children, and never brought 
less than three at a birth; lib. iii. Phys. Curiosa, cap. 29. 
where he hath collected a yast number of examples: of 
such strange fruitfulness. 

But nobody hath explained this verse more soberly and 
unexceptionably than Abarbinel; who considers every one 
of the words here used very judiciously; and shews they 
are not multiplied in vain. For, as the first word, 

Were fruitful] Signifies, he thinks, that none among 
them were barren, but brought forth every year, as trees 
are wont to do; so the next word, 

And increased abundantly] Signifies, that they com- 
monly brought forth more than one ata time, as creeping 
things do; to which this word alludes. And because when 
more than one are born at a birth, they are frequently very 
weak, and not long-lived; therefore he adds, 

And multiplied.) Which signifies, that they grew up to 
be men and women; and lived to have children of their 
own. And those not feeble, but lusty and strong; as the 
next words, he thinks, import, waxed exceeding mighty: 
of which more presently. 

Now this vast increase began at their first coming into 
Egypt, (Gen. xlvii. 27, 28.) and so continued till the death 
of all that generation, mentioned in the foregoing verse. 
When it began to be taken notice of by the Egyptians; 
who thought it might prove dangerous to them: for the 
Israclites having multiplied exceedingly, during the space of 
seventeen years, that Jacob lived in Egypt; there is no 
dowht they increased proportionably in the space of fifty- 
four years more, which Joseph lived after the death of his 
father. And so in sixty-four years more, from the death of 
Joseph to the birth of Moses, must needs be grown so nu- 
merous, as to fill the country. So that in eighty years 


more, they were increased to six hundred thousand men . 


besides children, (Exod. xii. 37.) And the next year their 
number being taken, they were found to be six hundred 
and three thousand, five hundred and fifty men, from twenty 
years old and upward; as we read, Numb. i. 45, 46. And 
therefore, reckoning women, children, and youths under 
the age of twenty, we cannot but think they were three 
times as many: or perhaps two millions. Which is not 
incredible, by a modcrate computation, if we consider how 
many might spring from seventy persons in the space of 
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two hundred and fifteen years (which the forenamed sums 
make), as Bonfrerius, and several others from him in our 
own language, have been at the pains to demonstrate. 

And waxed exceeding mighty.| This is commonly thought 
to signify, that they were not only numerous, but robust 
and strong. And it may as well denote, that their vast 
numbers made them very formidable to the Egyptians: 
who began, it appears by the sequel, to be jealous of their 
power, if they should have a will to attempt any thing 
against them. “ 
- And the land was filled with them.) i.e. The land of 
Goshen; and perhaps some other parts of the lower Egypt. 

Ver. 8. Now -there arose up a new king over Egypt.) 
Some by a zew king understand a king of another family, 
or race (as Josephus interprets it), nay, a stranger of an- 
other nation: just as new gods are strange gods, in Scrip- 
ture language. Thus Sir John Marsham; and then it is no 
wonder, that he knew not Joseph, as it here follows. But 
this is not certain: and the conceit whereby Aben Ezra 
justifies it (which is, that the word rose ap implies as much), 
is justly censured by Abarbinel as frivolous; it being the 
common word, which is used every where, when a new 
king succeeds his predecessor. It is most likely therefore 
that Moses means no more, but that the king in whose time 
Joscph died, being dead likewise (who many take to have 
been Mephramuthosis), aud another after him, whom they 
call Thutmosis; the next successor in the throne (Ameno- 
phis) either had heard nothing of Joseph, or did not mind 
what was saidofhim. Our great primate of Ireland gives 
a different account of the succession of the Egyptian kings; 
and takes this king to have been Ramasses Miamum: but 
still supposes him to have been of the old line, and nota 
stranger. 

Who knew not Joseph.| There is no doubt that Joseph 
died, as he lived, in high esteem and great reputation in 
that country: and that his memory continued precious, as _ 
long as any of that generation lasted. For Diodorus Si- 
culus saith (lib. i.) that the Egyptians above all other 
people, evyaplotwe dtaxciofat wot¢ wav 7b evepyerovy, were 
disposed to be grateful to all those who had any way me- 
rited of them: looking upon the requital of the kindness of 
benefactors to be one oi the greatest supporters of human 
life. And something to the same purpose is noted by 
Clemens Alexandrinus (lib. i. Strom. p. 303.) where, having 
said that barbarous nations highly honoured avrwy vouolé- 
rac kat dtdacxaAove, their lawgivers and instructors, whom 
they called gods; he presently adds, that the Egyptians, 
Meortvytcav axotBwe, were very careful to deify such persons. 
But if this was their inclination, in times so ancient as 
those of Moses, we must not think them all to have been 
so disposed ; or that time did not obliterate the memory of 
benefits. For this prince (whom Artapanus in Eusebius, 
lib. ix. Preep. Evang. cap. 27. calls Palamanothes, so un- 
certain is his name) not having seen Joseph himself, nor 
having any knowledge perhaps of the benefits his country 
had received by his means, did not treat his kindred so 
kindly as they had been used in former times. But this 
phrase, he knew not, is commonly interpreted he regarded 
not the services which Joseph had done; of which he is 
supposed not to have been ignorant. For words of know- 
ledge, in Scripture, include the affections also. As God is 
said to know those whom he loves; and not to know those 
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whom he doth not love, (Psalm i. 6. Matth. vii. 23.) 
Whence the Jews have raised this observation, that he who 
forgets the benefits he hath received from other men, at last 
forgets those he hath received from God. For he of whom 
it is said here, that he knew not Joseph; said, not long 
after, I know not the Lord, (ver. 2.) But this is grounded 
upon a mistake; for it was another Pharaoh, long after 
this king, who spake those words. 

Ver. 9. And he said unto his people.] He called a coun- 
cil of the great men of the nation: to whom he represent- 
ed how necessary it was to lessen the number, and weaken 
the power, of the Israelites. 

Behold, the people of the children of Israel are more and 
mightier than we.] This was not true (unless he meant that 
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no part of Egypt of that bigness had so many people and | 


so strong as the Israelites in Goshen), but he said it to 
awaken his people to consider how to suppress them. And 
perhaps he was afraid of their power, or out of popularity 
would, in the beginning of his reign, give a proof of his 
care of his people by suppressing foreigners. 

Ver. 10. Come on.] The Hebrew word habah is some- 
times used in petitions, (Psalm lx. ult.) but most common- 
ly in exhortations ; when men excite and stir up one an- 
other, not to be slack in any business. (See Gen, xi, 3.) 

Let us deal wisely with them.] He would not go about to 
destroy them by force, being loath to lose so many sub- 
jects; but was desirous to diminish them by subtle devices. 

Lest they multiply.| Grow still more numerous and 

mighty. 

Lest when there falls out any war.| With the Arabians, 
Ethiopians, or other neighbouring nations. For I see no 
reason to believe that he means the ancient Egyptians 
(with whom the Israclites had lived'in great friendship, 
but now were expelled by the shepherd kings), and the 
people of Thebais; who at length made war with those 
kings, who reigned in the lower Egypt. This is Sir J. 
Marsham’s. conjecture (in his Canon Chron. sec. vill.) 
which I thought good to mention, though I do not follow it. 

They join also to our enemies, and fight against us.) As 
it was natural for men to do, who were under grievous op- 
pressions; and hoped thereby for relicf. 

And so get them out of the land.| They had heard the 
Israclites discourse, it is likely, that they never meant al- 
ways to stay there; their fathers coming only to sojourn 
in Egypt: and the nearer the time approached, when God 
promised to bring them from thence, the more, we may 
well think, they spake of it, Which raised this jealousy, 
that, in case of any war, thcy would join with their enemies, 
that by their assistance they might be delivered. 

Ver.11. Therefore they did set over them taskmasters, 
&c.] This was the result of the council; that they should 
be brought low by laying heavy taxes upon them, to 
squeeze them of their money; and by making them labour 
very hard, whereby they thought to weaken their bodies. 
For the Hebrew word missim coming from mas, which sig- 
nifies tribute, it may be reasonably thought, that these task- 
masters (as we call them) exacted great sums of money of 
them, as well as afflicted them with their burdens, i.e. hard 
labour of all sorts, as the eastern writers expound it. 

And they built for Pharaoh.] They did not labour for 
themselves, hut for the king; who, it is likely, gave them 


no wages; but used them as mere slaves. 
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Treasure cities.| Fortified cities, wherein. he had his 


magazines (as we now speak) of all sort of ammunition, 


and stores of corn, and public provisions ; as well as trea- 
sures of money. For so we translate this word miske- 
noth, 2 Chron. xvi. 4. xvii. 12. storehouses: and xxxvi. 28. 
storehouses for corn, and wine, and oil, There was great 
labour, no doubt, employed in building such cities ; sur- 
rounded with walls, and towers, and deep ditches, Ke. 
Pithom.] This is thought by Bochart to be the city which 
Herodotus calls Iaroupog, (lib. ii. cap. 158.) but Herodo- 
tus there saith it was méXe ric "ApaBiac, a city of Arabia. 
And therefore Sir J. Marsham’s conjecture seems more 
reasonable, who takes it for Pelusium: which was the 
most ancient fortified place in Egypt; called by Ezekiel, 
(xxx. 15.) the strength of Egypt ; and by Suidas, long after 
him, «Asic rov Alyimrov, the key of Egypt: because it was 
the inlet from Syria into this country. Which was the 
reason, as Diodorns saith, (lib. xv.) that they most of all 
fortified 76 [eAovovaxoy ordua, as his words are. And this 


agrees with the signification of Pithom, if C. Chytreus . 


cuesses aright, which is as much as pi and fehom, i.e. the 
mouth of the deep: being seated near the sea, at the mouth 
of one of the streams of the Nile. And thus I find it ex- 
pounded in the Talmud, Tit, Sota, in the Gemara, cap. L. 
§. 32. 

And Rameses.| It is an ignorant conceit of Benjamin 


Tudelensis that this city is that called Ein-Alschemes, 1. €.. 


the fountain of the sun ; in Greek, Heliopolis. (See his 


Itiner. p. 120. and L’Empereur’s Annot. p. 223.) For the . 


city was in the upper Egypt; whereas Rameses was in the 
lower, in the land of Goshen; and gave name to the whole 
country where the Israelites dwelt, (Gen. xvii. 11.) And, 
it is most likely, it was a frontier town, which lay in the 
entrance of Egypt from Arabia, or. some of the neighbour- 
ing countries. They that take the name of the king who 
now reigned to have been Rameses, think this city had its 
name from him, and the other called Pithom (as Mercator 
thinks) from the name of his queen. 

Ver. 12. But the more they afflicted them, the more they 
multiplied and grew.| Here is a new word, different from 
all the former (ver. 7.) to express their extraordinary in- 
crease; for so jiphrots signifies, breaking out; as water 
doth which bursts out with a greater force, when it hath 
been pent up. This, as St. Austin observes, (lib. 8. de Civ. 
Dei. cap. 6.) is to be ascribed to the Divine blessing, for 
naturally tiresome labours would have dispirited (Hem, and 
made them less fruitful. 

And they were grieved because of the children of Israel] 


It vexed them to see this device prove so unsuccessful, 


that it promoted what they thought to hinder. 
Ver.13. And the Egyptians ; rather therefore.} The 


Egyptians resolved to tako a more scvere course with. 


them. 

Made the children of Israel t to serve with rigour. |; Used 
them more tyrannically and cruelly; without any mercy: 
whereby their strength, in all likelihood, would be broken, 
as the Hebrew word signifies. 
they beat and scourged them sorely. 

Ver. 14. And they made their life bitter. The Hebrews 
call all things bitter, which extremely grieve and afflict the 
soul, (Gen. xxvii. 34. Lament. iii. 15.) Whence Naomi 
bids her daughters call her no more by that pleasant name, 

Y 


Some of the Jews think © 
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but eall her Mara, i.e. bitter: because of the very great 
afflictions she had endured in a strange country. 

With hard bondage.) Such drudgery as if they had been 
mere bond-slaves. 

. In mortar and in brick.] TyAbv ete tAlvSov oxnpariZovrec, 
by making clay into bricks (as Philo well interprets it, 
lib. i. de Vita Mosis), or in working the clay, and then 
turning it into bricks. And so Bochart expounds it, by 
the figure of tv &a Svotv, lateribus ex luto conficiendis. 
There was great store of clay in that place; Pelusium (one 
of the cities which they built) having its name from thence, 
both in the Greek and in the Hebrew languages. For sin 
signifies the same with wnAdc, clay or dirt. 
_ And in all manner of service in the field, &c.] Not 
merely in ploughing, &c. but in digging trenches, to con- 
vey the water of Nile into their ground (as Philo expounds 
it), and in cleansing those trenches that had been formerly 
made; and in carrying dung, as others add, into the field; 
and such-like nasty services. And all these, Moscs adds, 
were rigorously exacted of them: 7.¢. they did all they 
could to break their hearts, as we speak. 

| Ver. 15. And-the king spake to the Hebrew midwives.] 
The former device failing him, or contributing little to his 
end, he betakes himself to one that, if it were pursued, 
could not but prove effectual. Some will have these mid- 
wives to have been Egyptians, but called Hebrew, because 
the women of that nation made use of their assistance, 
when they were in Jabour. But it is not likely that the 
Hebrews had not midwives of their nation, or that Pharaoh 
would impose his midwives upon them, and Iet them have 
none else; for that would have too plainly discovered his 
drift ; whereas he intended to hide it, and to act cunningly 
against them, (ver. 10.) 

Lhe name of the one was Siphrah, &c.] ‘We cannot well 
think there were only two midwives, to serve the whole 
nation: but these were the chicf; who had the rest under 
their government, and gave orders and directions to them. 
So Aben Ezra; whom Alsarbinel contradicts; but with 
slight reasons, to advance a subtle rather than solid con- 
ceit of his own; that every woman in Egypt had two mid- 
wives, and those were the common names of them, signi- 
fying what cach of them was to do for the women in tra- 
vail. There are those among the Jews who have fancied 
Jochabed the mother of Moses to be one of those here 
named: and some of them, who are pleased with seeming 
ignorant of nothing, say she is the person here called 
Siphrah: her daughter Miriam being the other, called 
Puah: so the Jerusalem Targum. 

Ver. 16. When ye do the office of a midwife, &c.] Are 
called to their assistance in their labour. 

And see them upon the stools.| The Hebrew word obana- 
jim, which we translate stools, is so obscure, that the LX X. 
content themselves to translate this passage thus, when 
you see them delivered: which fully expresses the sense; 
and must be supposed to be the meaning, if we take stools 
for such seats as are purposely contrived for labouring 
women to sit on, that the midwives might the better do 
their office. For they. could not tell whether they brought 
forth male or female, till they were delivered: unless the 
Hebrew doctors say true, who constantly aftirm that boys 
come into the world with their faces downwards, and girls 


with their faces upwards ; whereby they might know what 
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sex a child was of before it was quite born. (See Tit. Sota 
in the Gemara, cap. 1. sect. 33.) 

If it be a son, then ye shall kill him.] The Egyptians 

feared the men of Israe] only; without whom they could 
have no children at all, but such as would be half 
KEgyptians; and in time be wholly ingrafted into that 
nation. 
* But if it be a daughter then she shail live.|} For, as Cle- 
mens Alexandr. well observes, (lib. i. Stromat. p. 343.) 
agvevic sicméAguov yuri, women are feeble and unfit for war ; 
therefore they had no fear of them, but reserved them to 
increaso the Egyptian breed. 

Ver. 17. But the midwives feared God, &c.] They that 
take them for Egyptians, say these midwives were pro- 
selytes to the Jewish religion. But such faith in God, as 
made them not fear a great king, is hardly to be expected 
from any but those who had peek always bred up ina deep 
sense of his Divine Majesty. Which gave them such 
courage, that, ‘as Chytreeus expresseth it in Herodotus’s 
phrase, (which is in a manner the same with St. Peter's, 
Acts v. 29.) ra rod Grov zpecPtrepa erouevyro 7} Ta THY 
av0pirwy, they made account the things of God were to be 
preferred before those of men: and therefore would not 
obey the king’s command, by doing contrary unto God’s. 

Ver. 18. And the king called for ‘the midwives.) Sent out 
a summons to appear before him. 

And said unto them, Why have ye done this thing, Xc.] 
Their being questioned for their disobedience, made their 
constancy the more remarkable. 

Ver. 19. For they are lively, and are delivered ere the 
midwives come in unto them.|] It doth not appear that these 
midwives told a lie, but only concealed some of the truth: 
which is not unlawful, but commendable, when it is to pre- 
serve the innocent. For many of the Hebrew women micht 
‘be such as they are described, though not every one of 
them. The Hebrew word chajoth signifies three things; 
cither . vivaces, i. c. lively, or obstetrices, midwives (as 
Kimchi tells us), or animantia, living ereatures. The LXX. - 
follow the first notion, and so do we, which is very proper. 
Aquila follows the second, who translates this passage 
thus, Mata yap eiot, cal roty éASeiv rag Malac rixrovow ; they 
can do the office of midwives themselves, and are brought to 
bed before we cau get to them. Thus the Vulgar also take 
it, they have skill in midwifery. And the author of the Life 
of Moses (as several other Jews do) takes it in the third 
sense, expounding it thus; they are like other living crea- 
tures, who do not need any midwives to help their young 
ones into the world. And so Rasi also, and Theodotion, 
who thus translates it, Gwoyovotow avrat, which doth not 
signify (as Gualmyn observes), they bring forth living chil- 
dren, butad instar animantium partuat, they bring forth like 
animals. Such lively women undoubtedly there have been, 
and are still in some parts of the world. For Varro reports 
(lib. ii. de R. R. cap. 10.) that the women of Illyricum, 
when they found their pangs coming, were wont to goa 
little aside from the work they were about, and presently 
were delivered of a child, quem non peperisse, sed invenisse 
putes ; which one would think they had found, not brought 

forth out of their womb. Which place our Gataker men- 
tioning in his Cinnus, (p. 218.) saith it is. credibly reported, 
by those who had lived there a great while, that the Irish 
women sometimes rise from table, and are delivered, 
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and return to the company again before all be taken 
away. 

Ver. 20. Therefore God dealt well with the midwives, 
&c.] He rewarded their service; whercby the children of 
Israel still more multiplied, and waxed very mighty. 

Ver. 21. Because the midwives feared God, he made them 
houses.| These words scem to declare, wherein God re- 
warded them; which was in making them houses. Some 
indeed (particularly Mr. Calvin) refer this to the Israelites; 
because the word them is of the masculine gender: and 
therefore cannot, they think, be meant of the midwives; 
but must be interpreted, by this means the children of Israel 
were exceedingly increased. But, besides that this was 
said just before, it is not unusual in Scripture, when the 
speech is of women, to use the masculine gendcr. Thus 
Ruth (i. 8.) prays for her daughters-in-law in these words, 
‘¢the Lord deal kindly with you ;” where in the Hebrew 
the masculine gender is used, and not the feminine. But 
we need go no further for an instance of this than the very 
next chapter to this, (Exod. ii. 17.) where Moses is said to 
water their flock, speaking of Jethro’s daughters, and the 
word for their is of the masculine gender. It agrees also 
best with the whole story, to take it so here; that God made 
the midwives houses (so the Chaldee and the LXX. un- 
derstand it), that is, gave them a numerous offspring, out 
of which arose many families, which in Scripture language 
are called houses; (Gen. xxx. 30.) ‘“‘ When shall I make 
myself a house ?” (the same phrase with this,) 7. e. take care 
_ of my own family, (Deut. xxv. 9. Ruth iv. 5.) Or clse the 
meaning may be, he increased their estate, and gave them 
great riches : which the Psalmist may be thought to mean, 
when he saith, “ Except the Lord build the house,” (i. e. 
preserve and increase the estate of a family) their labour 
is in vain that endeavour it. (See also 2 Sam. vii. 11.Psalm 
cxiii. 9.) Some that take these midwives to have been 


Egyptian women, prosclyted to the Jewish religion, think 


the sense may be, that they married to Israclites, and God 
made their families eminent in Israel. | 

Ver. 22. And Pharaoh charged all his people, saying, 
Every son, &c.] Not being able to effect his end by the 
midwives, he commanded every body to inform his officers 
when any Hebrew woman fell in labour, and appointed 
searchers (it is likely) to examine whether they were deli- 
vered of male or female, and to act according to what is 
here ordered. Some, that understand the foregoing words 
of the Israclites, make this the sense of the two last verses: 
Because the midwives feared God, and thereby the families 
of the Israelites were increased, not diminished ; Pharaoh 
took a new course, and charged all his people to see that 
done, which the midwives refused. The Jews (in the book 
ealled the Life of Moses), say that many of their people, 
upon this decree of Pharaoh, resolved not to marry, or not 
to come near their wives: and those who did, were forced 
to have them brought to bed alone, and tlirow their chil- 
dren into the fields, where the angels took care of them, &c. 
But this is confuted by what follows in the next chapter. 
And yet they are so fond of such fables, that in one of their 
Medraschim (or books of homilies) they say God made 
milk to come out of one stone, and honey out of another, 
to suckle them, whilc they lay hid in the earth. (Sec Bux- 
torf. of the education of thcir children, Synag. Judaic. 
cap. 7.) 
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Ver. 1. Anp there went a man of the house of Levi, 
&c.} We are told both the man’s name, and the woman’s 
whom he married, (Exod. vi. 20. Numb. xxvi. 59.). Where 
Amram, grandson of Levi, is said to have been Moses’s 
father; and Jochabed, daughter of Levi, to have been his 
mother. So Amram married his father’s sister (as the text 
expressly tells us), which Moses was so ingenuous as not 
to conceal, though it might not be for his credit in future 
ages: when such marriages were forbidden by that law 
which he gave them from God; though practised before the 
giving of his law. (See Selden, lib. v. de Jure N. et G. 
cap. 9.) The Jews also, fancying his mother Jochabed to 
have been born as soon as the Israelites came inte Egypt, 
make the birth of Moses a miracle: because she must be, 
by that account, a hundred and thirty years old when he 
was born. But it may as well be thought that he was born 
to Levi in his old age, by another wife ; and so she was 
younger than her nephew Amram, and but his half sister. 
Which makes their marriage no more strange than Abra- 
ham’s marriage with Sarah. Besides, it is not certain she 
was his father’s sister (in the strict sense of that word), but 
might be only one of his cousins, who in Scripture are fre- 
quently called sisters. And then, when it is’ said she was 
a daughter of Levi, the meaning must be, his grand- 
daughter, or the child perhaps of one of his grand-daugh- 
ters: who, in these writings, are commonly called daugh- 
ters. And so all the objections against this marriage 
vanish; and the first words of this verse expound the last: 
A man of the housé of Levi, took to wife a daughter of Levi ; 
that is, one of the same house or family. But see vi. 20. 

Ver. 2. And the woman conceived, and bare a son.| She 
had one before this, viz. Aaron ; who, it is probable, was 
born before this persecution begun, being threc years older 
than Moses, (vil. 7.) | 

And whén she saw him, that he was a goodly child.| His 
goodly aspect (which scems to have becn an early indica- 
tion of his future greatness) is taken notice of by strangers ; 
particularly by Justin out of Trogus, an ancient heathen 
historian, lib. xxxvi. cap. 2. where he saith, That besides 
the inheritance of his father’s knowledge (whom he takes to 
have been Joseph), “ etiam forms pulchritudo commenda- 
bat,” the gracefulness of his person recommended him to 
others. Insomuch, that the whole fable of Adonis among 
the heathen was framed (as Huctius conjectures) out of 
this story of Moses. For Apollodorus relates (lib. iii.) 
how Venus, admiring the great beauty of the infant, took 
him away privily, without the knowledge of the gods; and, 
hiding him in an ark, delivered him to Proserpine, &c. (See 
Demonstr. Evang. propos. iv. cap. 3. n. 3.) 

She hid him three months.] -R. Simeon, in Pirke Eliezer, . 
(cap. 48.) saith, she hid him in a vault under ground. But 
in Sota they say (in the Gemara, cap. 1. sect. 38.) he being 
hid in a secret inner room of their house, was in danger to 
be detected by his crying; when some of the Egyptians 
came into the outer room, and bronght a crying child with 
them on purpose; supposing the Israelites’ infants would 
answer, if any were in the house. But there is no certainty 
of this. | 

Ver. 3. And when she could no longer hide him.] Some 
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discovery being made of him, by some means or other, by 
their neighbours; or the search after new-born clildren 
being now more narrow and diligent; she thought he could 
be no longer conccaled, and therefore resolved to expose 
him, in the manner following. 

She took for him an ark of buirushes.| Or of wicker: for 
‘Kimchi observes the Hebrew word gome signifies the light- 
est wood. Patricides, an Arabian writer, saith it was made 
of that which the ancients call papyrus: and so the LAX. 
and Josephus, and Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom. i. p. 3438. 
& BiBAovu ric éyxwplou oxeddc Te womodpevor), Which was a 
frutex that grew, particularly upon the banks of Nile, as 
Salmasius shews in Solin. p. 1002, &c. 

And daubed it with slime and with pitch.| Of this word 
slime, sec Gen. xi. 3. It is most probable that this was 
used within, and pitch without, to kecp the water from 
coming into the ark. And so I find in the Gemara of that 
title, in the Talmud called Sota, (cap. i. sect. 29.) where 
this is said-to have been an ancient tradition. Only they 
say, as many of the rabbins do, that chemar signifies plas- 
ter, not bitumen: because the bad smell of that, they think, 
would have been noisome to the child. KR. Solomon’s opi- 
nion is, that it was pitched both within and without; and 
plastered within over the pitch. 

And she laid it in the flags by the river's brink.} That it 


might not be carried away with the stream; but she might. 


come in the night and suckle it. Some think that the ark, 
notwithstanding, was made below.in the form of a boat, 
that, if it should chance to be carried from among the flags 
upon the shore, it might swim in the river. For it is cer- 
tain the Egyptians made ships of the forenamed reed, as 
we find in Pliny and’ Solinus, who both mention papyra- 
cee naves; and in Theophrastus, who mentions TAota 2& 
avrov, speaking of papyrus: as Salmasius observes in his 
Plin. Exercit. p. 1003. 1115, 1116. Herodotus also men- 
tions, [Aota ék rii¢ axavSng wotebueva, in his Euterpe, cap. 
xcvi. (See Isa. xviii. 2.) 

Ver. 4. And his sister stood afar off, to wit what, &c.] By 
her mother’s order no doubt; that she might not secm to 
be set there, on purpose to watch him. We read of no 
other sister he had but Miriam, (Numb. xxvi. 59.) who 
therefore is thought to be the person. 

Ver. 5. And the daughter of Pharaoh.| Called Thermutis 
by Josephus, (lib. ii. Antiq. cap.5.) but by Artapanus, in 
Eusebius’s Preepar. Evang. (lib.ix. cap. 27.) called Meris, 
or Merris. Whichis her name, as Jacobus Capellus ob- 
serves, in his Fasti Siculi. The same Artapanus there 
says, she was’ married to Cenephres, king of the country 
above Memphis; but had no child by him. Clemens 
Alexandrinus says the same, that she was not only a mar- 
ried woman, but had been long married, without being 
with child, récevoy 8 ia:Svpovea, but very desirous to have 
one. (Lib. i. Strom. p. 343.) 

Come down to wash herself at the river.] Not for plea- 
sure, but for purification: this being an ancient rite of re- 
ligion in all nations, to-cleanse themselves, by washing 
their bodies, after any defilement. ‘Thus Philo seems to 
understand it, in his book of the Life of Moses: where, 
speaking of this matter, he uses the word zepipparvrijoa, 
which is proper to sacred cleansing. And it seems far more 
probable, than that the scorching heat of the weather 
(caused by an extraordinary hand of God) made her be- 
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take herself to the cool streams for her refreshment (as the 
tale is told in the Iebrew book» called the Life of Moses), 
or that the desire of children carried her hither ; the waters 
of Nile being thought to make women fruitful. Clemens 
Alexandrinus seems to have put both these together, re- 
freshment and religion; when he saith she camc hither, 
Aovrpotc Kat repippavrnotoe xonsapévn, (lib. i. Strom. p. 348.) 
It is still a further fetch of Jonathan, who would persuade 
us that at this time God had smote the Egyptians with a 
burning ulcer; which made their flesh so hot, that they 
could not endure it, but run to the river to cool their bo- 
dies. And in Pirke Eliezer, (cap. x]viii.) this inflammation 
is said to have seized on Pharaoh’s daughter, whom ho 
calls Bathia. Which is indeed the name of a daughiter of 
one Pharaoh, (1 Chron. iv. 18.) but to make her the daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, (as G. Vorstius observes 
they do, in Schemoth Rabba, and Vaijra Rab.) is altoge- 
ther senseless. And yet it is upon that ground they make 
her a proselyte also, and say in the title of the Talmud 
beforementioned, called Sota, (cap.i. of the Gemara, 
sect. 40.) that she went into the river to purge herself from 
the idolatry of her father’s house: i.e. to become a prose- 
lyte, wlio was received (in following times) into the Jewish 
religion by baptism. 

And her maidens waiked along by the river side.] While 
she washed herself, in a private place, which, no doubt, 
was made by the king for that purpose. For it is not to 
be imagined, that she washed herself publicly in the river ; 
but in some inclosure, whereby she was separated from the 
sight of company. For Zoan (or Tanis) the royal city, it 
is certain, lay néar the river ; and it is likely the king’s gar- 
dens extended themselves to the very bank of it; where 
convenient bathing-houses were contrived for himself, and 
the royal family, to bathe in the river when they pleased. 
Patricides seems to say, that the river run through the city, 
or by the side of it; for so the words are: the ark was 
put wn the banks of, the river Nile, where the water was 

shallowest, in the city of Tzana, which was the metropolis 

of that part of the country.. And to the same purpose 
Elmacinus, another Arabian writer, as Hottinger observes 
in his Smegma Oriecntale, (lib. i. cap. 8. p. 400.) 

And when she saw the ark among the flags.] In sucha 
bathing-house, as I suppose her to have now been, there 
were lattices through which she could see what was done 
in the river, though nohody could sec her. And she spy- 
ing an unusual vessel among the flags, commanded it tobe . 
brought to her. Patricides saith, she heard the child cry. 
And Siyedient observes, it was more easy for her who was 
in the river to espy the ark, than for her maidens who 
walked above the banks. 

She sent her maids to fetch it.] The Hebrew word ama- 
tha, which we translate maid, is much different from that 
for maidens mentioned just before: signifying one that 
waited immediately upon her, whom we call a handmaid : 
theo other properly signifying only young women; who 
were such, periaps, as we now call ladies of honour. 

Ver. 6. And when she had opened it, she saw the child.) 
And together with him the Schechinah, or Divine Majesty, 
as Rabbi Jose saith in Sota: which is agrecable to their 
opinion who make her to be now prosclyted, but hath no 
other foundation. 

And behold, the babe wept.| ‘There is nothing strange in 
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this, that a babe (which perhaps had been a good while 
without the breast) should weep: but it is remarkable, that 
Pharaoh’s daughter should not find it, till tears ran down 
its checks: because this helped to move her compassion 
towards it, as it here follows. 

* And she had compassion on him.| Resolved to preserve 
him, contrary to her father’s order. 

And said, This is one of the Hebrews’ children.| None 
else, she thought, would expose so goodly a child; and 
she was confirmed in her opinion, when she found he was 
circumcised, as the same R. Jose conjectures. And the 
truth is,, we have\no good reason to believe, that the 
Peyptians had, as yet, received circumcision. 

Ver. 7. Then said his sister to Pharaoh’s daughter, &c. | 
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We —" think his sister would be so imprudent as to. 


step in immediately, upon the finding of the child, and ask 
if she should call a Hebrew nurse for it: but stayed some 
time (that she might not seem to know any thing of him, 
but what she heard them say), till they had tried other 
nurses (as the Hebrew doctors in Sota understand it, cap. i. 
sect. 43.) whose breasts the child refusing to suck, she took 
the opportunity to ask if she might see for a nurse among 
the Hebrew women. Josephus saith the very same. 

Ver. 8. And Pharaoh's daughter said unto her, Go.] Itis 
likely that Miriam addressed herself to her so discreetly, 
that it moved her easily to agree to her proposal. Though 
a singular providence of God guided this whole business. 

And the maid went and called this child’s mother.] Whose 
breast the child readily taking (having been used to it) she 
was instantly accepted to be his nurse. So it follows in 
the next verse. 

Ver. 9. Take this child awa y, and nurse it for me, &e.] 
Thus by the wonderful providence of God, Jochabed had 
the pleasure of suckling her own child; and was also well 
paid for her pains. 


Ver. 10. And the child grew, and she brought him wae 


Pharaoh’s daughter.| The Hebrew writers say, that when 
he was two years old, he was taken from her: which is not 
so likely, as that he continued with her till he was grown 
capable to be instructed in true religion, and to understand 
and remember whose true child he was; whereby he was 
. disposed to bchave himself accordingly, when he came to 
live at court. 

And he became her son.| She having no child of her own, 
adopted him for her son, with the consent, no doubt, of 
Pharaoh: not to succeed in the throne, as some have fan- 
cied; but to be the beir of her private estate. And ac- 
cordingly she gave him a princely education, and took care 
he should he instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
as St. Stephen hath remembered, (Acts vii. 22.) and, as 
Philo (in the Life of Moses) would have it believed, sent 
for the ablest masters out of Greece (as well as out of As- 
syria, and other eastern countries), to teach him their Jearn- 
ing. Which is a piece of Jewish vanity; for there was no 
Jearning among the Grecks in the days of Moses, who was 
ancienter, not only than thcir philosophers and poets, but 
than most of their gods, as Clemens Alexandrinus de- 
monstrates, Kat Oca doa twv TAElaTwy map “EX hvwv ob pd6- 
VOV TWY Aeyoutvwy copwy re kal Tointwy 6 Mwoije ToeaPbrEpoc, 
(lib. 1. Strom. p. 323.) And what learning there was now 
in Egypt is not certain; for there is no evidence that the 
wisdom St. Stephen speaks of, comprehends the knowledge 
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of so many: things, as some learned men are pleased to 
ascribe to them in those days. 

Azd she called his name Moses.| The reason of this name 
is given in the following words: 

And she said, Rechte Ihave drawn him out of the water. 1 
This name seems to be derived from the Hebrew word 
mashah, which is never used-in the Bible, but for drawing 
out of the water, (2 Sam. xxii. 17, Psalm xvili. 17. Isa. ]xiii. 
11.) And therefore there is no need to have recourse to 
any other language for the original: of his name; which 
Philo, Josephus, and Clemens Alexandrinus, will have to 


, be derived from the word Mé,which, in the Egyptian tongue, 


they say, signifies water, and tence, which signifies saved. 

So that it is as muchas saved from the waters, or preserved 
from drowning. It may be said, indeed, that it is not likely 
she shonld give him a name from any other language than 
her own: but it is to be considered, that the word mashah 
(from whence this name must naturally flow, and to which 
she herself said she had respect) might have the same sig 

nification in her language, that it had in Hebrew; there be~ 
ing a great affinity between these two tongues. (See Gen. 
xl. 45.) Alexandrinus saith, that the name he had given 
him by his parents at his -cireumcision was Joachim. 
Which he had, I suppose, ont of some fabulous book ; for, 
in the same place, he speaks of the name that was given 
him after he was translated to heaven, (lib.i. Strom. p. 343.) 

Ver. 11. And it came to pass in those days when Moses 
was grown. | When he was not only arrived at man’s estate, 
but was full forty years old, as St. Stephen observes, (Acts 
vii. 23.) and may be gathered from this history. 

That he went out unto his brethren, &c.| He had a mo- 
tion from God (as St. Stephen there seems to interpret it) 
{o go, and acquaint himself with the condition of his 
brethren; and to own himself, more than he had done 
hitherto, to be one of them. ‘The Jews tell many tales of 
what passed between him and Pharaoh till this time; but 
there is no more eredit to be given to them, than to hah 
Artapanus, a heathen historian, relates of his military ex- 
ploits in a war with the Ethiopians, against whom Cene- 
phres sent him as general of his forces: though this is re- 
markahle, that bis name and several passages of his life 
(mixed with some fables) were known to other nations, and 
by them magnified and admired. As appears by what Eu- 
sebius hath extracted out of Artapanus, Eupolemus, De- 
metrius, and other heathen writers, (lib. ix. Praepar. ggg 
cap. 26, 27, Ke.) 

And looked upon their burdens.} Which he did very often 
(as Philo understands it, lib. i. de Vita Mosis), and not 
without great grief and heaviness ; that he was neither able 
to hinder their oppression, nor to help them nnder it. But 
he exhorted Pharaoh’s oflicers to moderate their severity ; 
and the Israclites to be patient, in hope of deliverance. 

And he spied an Egyptian sniting an Hebrew.| The 
cause of it is reported (in the Life of Moses, in Hebrew, 
and in Schalschalah Hakkabalah) that this Egyptian had 
broken the ITebrew’s house, and bound him, and ravished 
his wife, and now endeavoured to murder him. But this 
looks like a tale; which is a little better told by the author 
of Schemoth Rabba, and others mentioned by Mr. Selden, 
(lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 1.) who say, that this Egyptian was 
one of the taskmasters, who ealled this man out of his bed 
in the night to go to work, and then took his opportunity 
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to slip into it, and lic with Selomith, his wife, who took 
him for her husband. The plainest account and most 
likely, is this of Philo (in the place abovementioned), that 
some of Pharaoh's officers, little differing from the most 
furious beasts, not at all mollified, but more exasperated 
by entreaties; one of them, of the most violent temper, fell 
in an outrageous manner upon an Hebrew, because he did 
not do his work so fast as he would have him, beating mm 
most cruelly till he had almost killed him. 

One of his brethren.| All the Hebrews werc his brethren; 
but this man was of his own tribe, and one of the children 
of Kohath, as the forenamed authors take it. 

' Ver. 12, And he looked this way and that way, &e.] 
Round about him; that he might not run into danger him- 
self, by delivering his brother from it. 

He slew the Egyptian.| Being stirred up to it by a Di- 
Vine motion; otherways he could not have justified this 
fact to God and his own conscience. And therefore St. 
Stephen plainly makes this an indication to the children of 
Israel, that God intended to deliver them by his means; 
and says, Moses thought they would have so understood, 
(Acts vii. 20.) Nay, Maimonides himself gives this ac- 
count of it (par. ii. cap. 45. More Nevochim), where, he 
making this the first degree of prophecy, when a man is 
moved and animated by God to some great and heroic en- 
terprise (either for the preservation of the whole church, or 
the deliverance of eminent men from oppression), he 
reckons Moses, among others, as an instance of it, in these 
words: ‘“‘ Moses was endued with this power, when he 
grew up to be a man; by the impulse of which he slew the 
Egyptian, and checked him who unjustly strove with one 
of-his brethren,” &c. The Hebrews generally say that 
Moses did not kill this man with a sword, or any other 
weapon, but merely by the word of his mouth, pronouncing 
him dead in the name of God. Which tradition is so old, 
that it is mentioned by Clemens Alexandrinus, (lib. i. 
Strom.) daot ce of Mbora: Adyw pdvy avereivy tov Alyimriov, 
&e. They that pretend to secrets, say, that he killed the 
Egyptian with his word alone, as Peter afterwards, in the 
Acts, killed Ananias and Sapphira. 

And hid him in the sand.| An-inaccessible desert lay on 
the west of Egypt, as Diodorus Siculus observes; and 
there was another also on the east of it: so that if this 
happened upon the borders, there was sand enough where- 
in to bury him. 

Ver. 13. And when he went out the second day.| Having 
begun to act by the Divine commission, he seems to have 
resolved every day to give proofs of his authority; and 
awaken the people to expect deliverance by his means. 
And therefore went out, among them, this day, as he had 
done the day before. | 

Behold, two men of the Hebrews strove together.] He was 
surprised to find two of his brethren contending one with 
another; when they were so grievously oppressed by the 
Egyptians. 

And he said to him that did the wrong, Wherefore smitest 
thou thy fellow?| We had no less authority to admonish 
and reprove his brethren, than to chastise their oppressors. 

Ver. 14. And he satd, Who made thee a prince and a judge 
over us?] It is plain by this that he acted as one that had 
authority; but this man questioned from whence he had it. 

Intendest thou to killme, as thou killedst the Egyptian? | 
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It is not likely the man thought he had any such intention, 
but meant only to fright Moses, from meddling in his mat- 
ters, by letting him know, that what he had done already 
was not such a secret as he thought it. 

And Moses feared.| We had not yet received a commis- 
sion from-God to act publicly as their governor, and there- 
fore durst not stay to answer a charge against him (which 
he thought might be possibly brought), for what he had 
done privately. Some have troubled themselves to recon- 
cile this with what the apostle saith, Hebr. xi. 27. that ‘he 
feared not the wrath of the king ;” which doth not seem to 
agree with what is said here, that Moses feared. , But there 
he may very well be thought to speak, not of his flight out 
of Egypt, but of his last departure with the whole body of 
the Israclites. Thoughif we should allow Moses, and the 
apostle, to speak of the same thing, there would be no con- 
tradiction between them. For he might so fear, as to make 


- him cautious, and consult for his safety ; rather than basely 


either deny or excuse what he had donc, or ask pardon 
for it; unto which no fear of the wrath of the king could 
have moved him. 

Ver. 15. Now when Pharaoh heard this thing.) Which 
was soon brought to his ears, as Moses suspected; and 
ageravatedextremely by the great men of the court, as Philo 
represents it, (lib. i. de Vita Mosis.) 

He thought to slay him.| Not so much because be had 
killed the man, as because he pretended to assert the l- 
berty of the Israelites, and to be their deliverer. Deme- 
trius bears witness to this story, just according to what is 
here related, in Eusebius’s Preepar. Evang. lib. ix. cap. 29. 

And Moses fled from the face of Pharaoh.] Wisely fore- 
seeing the danger, he avoided it by flight into another coun- 
try where he was out of his reach. For though the time of 
Israel’s deliverance was not yet come, he was assured, that 
God intended to work it by his hand: and therefore thought 
it prudent to reserve himself till he reecived a further com- 
mission from God. But though this flight of Moses be 
here so plainly affirmed, yet the Jews are so fond of their 
own conceits, and so bold in their invention, that they say 
he was not only condemned to have his head cut off, but 
brought to the block; and when the executioner came to 
do his office, his sword would not enter; Moses’s neck 
being, by a miracle, turned into a pillar of marble; and 
from thence he called his son Eliezer, &e. So the tale is 
told by the author of Moses’s Life. What Pharaoh this 
was is not certain, but Eusebius calls him Orus (who sue- 
ceeded Amenophis, in whose time Moses was born), and 
he is said to have reigned two-and-forty years. 

And dwelt in the land of Midian.] Where some of Abra- 
ham’s posterity were settled (Gen. xxv. 2.) in a part. of 
Arabia Petra. And therefore Philo only saith, dravexa- 
onoev tic THY Guvpov ‘Apaflav, he withdrew into the neigh- 
bouring Arabia. Into which country he chose to flee, 
both beeause his escape was easy thither, and because 
they were descended from the same stock with himself; 
and continued still good people; or at least had some 
good governors and families among them, as appears by 
what follows: | 

And he sat down by a well.| To refresh himself; and ex- 
pecting, it is likely, to meet some company there, at the 
time when the flocks came to water. 

Ver. 16. Now the priest of Midian.] Or prince, as it is 
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in the margin. 
either priest or prince: but most anciently it signifies the 
latter (a prince), for so it is used in the Book of Job, xii. 
19; he leadeth cohenim (princes) away spoiled. And in 
aftertimes it continued to have the same signification ; 
David’s sons being called by this name of cohentm, 2 Sam. 
viii. 18. which in 1 Chron. xviii. 17. is expounded, ‘ were 
chief at the hand of the king.” And so Ira is called, 
2 Sam. xx. 26. cohen, a chief ruler about David. .And so 
I think it is to be taken here, for a ruler or governor, (see 
Gen. xli. 50.) not of the whole country of Midian, but of 
some province of it, And it may be most truly rendered a 
prince (¢. e. one of the princes, or rulers) of Midian. But 
in ancient time princes executed the pnesthood also, as 
Plato observes they did among the Egyptians; and the 
consuls and emperors of Rome were ambitions of the same 
dignity: by which means the word cohen came to signify 
both. ‘Though where the place or territory of which any 
person was cohen is mentioned, there it always signifies 
him to have been prince or civil governor of that place. 
So S. Jarchi observes, “‘ the word cohen always denotes 
some Divine ministry or function, except where there is an 
addition of some particular principality to it, as Cohen of 
Midian, and Cohen of On,” (referring to this place, and that 
I now mentioned in Genesis), where it signifies a prince, 
though the priesthood might be joined with it. And so 
Artapanus in Eusebius, (lib. ix. cap. 27.) relating Moses’s 
flight into Arabia, saith he came to Raguel, r@ rév rérwv 
&pyovrt, the ruler of those parts, And the Jews, in their 
German translation of the Bible, call him Heer, Lord of 
Midian. See our most Icarned Selden, lib.i. de Synedr. c. 
ult. p. G48. I shall only add, that it is most likely that this 
prince (or priest) was a worshipper of the true God, and 
not an idolater: for Moses, we may be confident, would 
not have married his daughter, if she had been bred in a 
false religion. 

Had seven daughters, and they came and drew water, &c. | 
He was but a small prince it appears by this; though it 
must be acknowledged it was a noble employment in old 
time (as I observed upon Genesis) to look after sheep: and 
we must not imagine these young women drew the water 
themselves, but had servants to attend them and obey their 
orders. 

Ver. 17. And the shepherds came and drove them away.] 
Some rude and idle shepherds would have made use of the 
water which they had drawn; and had the benefit of their 
pains, without any labour of their own. This looks like 
an argument that their father was not a prince, for then, 
one would think, these shepherds would not have dared 
to contest with them. But it is as much an argument that 
he was not a priest; for they were great men also in those 
days. And it seems probable to me, that these were the 
shepherds of some other greater prince in those countries; 
who made thus bold with Jethro’s daughters and their ser- 
vants. For one cannot think, as I said, that they alone 
looked after this flock, but were overseers of those that 
did, like Rebekah and Rachel. (See Gen. xxix. 9.) 

But Moses stood up and helped them, &c.] This was an 
act (as Maimonides suggests) of the same heroic spirit, 
mentioned before, (ver. 12.) which still rested on him, and 
moved him here, as it had done in Egypt. And thus Philo 
also represents him as évfovaia perapoppotpevoc, transported 
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For the word cohen indifferently signifies | 
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by such an enthusiasm when he spake to the shepherds, 
that it afirighted them from their attempt. Though it is 
not certain that he overcame them by persuasions, but the 
whole discourse seems rather to imply that he forced them 
to desist: which he could not do alone, but at.the head of 


those servants that belonged to these young women. and 
it is not imprebable he had some servants of his own, who 


attended him in his flight. Certain it is, that the Arabians’ 
great employment was feeding of cattle, as Philo there 
notes, (lib. i. de Vita Mosis, xcrnvorpogovew “ApaSec, &c.) 
“and that not only men, but women, young men and vir- 
gins, looked after them; and not those only of the meaner 
sort, aha Kal ray ayav émpavov, but they that were of noble 
families.” 

Ver. 18. And when they came to Reuel titeit father.) He 
is thought to be the same with Jethro, (iii. 1.) or was 
Jethro’s father; and so the grandfather of these young 
women; which Drusius thinks most probable. (Miscell. 
Centur. 2. cap. 69.) 

He said, How is tt you.are come so soon to-day 7} It seems 
Moses not only valiantly defended and protected them; but 
so vigorously assisted them also in all their business, that 
they dispatched it sooner than they were wont to do. 

Ver. 19. And they said, An Egyptian.] So they took 
Moses to be by his speech and his habit;.and perhaps he 
told them he came out of that country. 

Delivered us out of the hand of the shepherds.| This jus- 
tifies what [ said (ver. 17.) that these shepherds belonged 
to some other prince in those parts, whe were wont, it 
seems, to infest those that were weaker; and that Moses 
by his extraordinary courage drove them. away. 

And alse drew water enough for us, &c.| They had drawn 
water beforc, (ver.16.) which the shepherds took from them: 
and he now did it with ereatcr .expedition, and in great 
plenty. 

Ver. 20. And he said unto his daughters, Whereis he?] 
This is a form of chiding, as Philo observes, or upbraiding 
for their ingratitude; as appears by what follows. 

Why is tt that ye have left the man ?] Suffered him to re- 
main in the field. Ye ought (as Philo explains it) to have 
invited him to my house; and if he had declined it, to have 
entreated and urged him to it. 

Call him, that he may cat bread.] Go back (as he goes 
on) with all speed, and pray-him to come and refresh him- 
self; and reccive my thanks, which are due to him. This 
shews Moses had done them some considerable service. 

Ver. 21. And Moses was content to dwell with the man.] 
After some conversation with him, Raguel liked Moses so 
well that he offered him such terms as he accepted, and 
became one of his domestics. 

And he gave Moses Zipporah his daughter.] The Divine 
writers do not relate al] the passages ofa story (as other 
authors delight to do) but only the most material. ‘There- 
fore we are to suppose a great many things to have pre- 
ceded this: which was not accomplished presently after he 
was entered into Reuel’s house, but after he had had such 
experience of Moses’s other virtues, as well as of his valour. 
Though the observation of Philo here is not to be slighted, 
that ’ApidnAor ai peydra pvoec, kal ov phKer Yodvou yvupitd- 
neva. Men of agreat genius quickly shew themselves, and 
are not made-known by length of time. ‘ And therefore, 
he thinks, that Reuel, being struck first with admiration of 
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his goodly aspect, and then of his wise discourse, imme- 
diately gave him the most beautiful of all his daughters to 
be his wife: not staying to inquire of any body what he 
was, for his own most excellent qualities sufficiently re- 
commended him to his affection,” (lib. i. de Vita Mosis, 
p. 611.) 

Ver. 22. And she bare him a son, and he called his name 
Gershom, &c.] This word Gershom signifies a desolate 
stranger ; which he made the name of this child, because 
he was born, not only in a foreign country, remote from his 
own people, but in a place where he had nothing but what 
he earned by his labour. For itis not to be thought, that 
in a hasty flight he could bring any great matter with him 
into Midian. Either this son was born long after his mar- 
riage, or he did not marry till he had been long in this coun- 
try: for when he left it, after forty years’ stay in it, his 
children were but young, as appears from iv. 20. 

Ver. 23. And it came to pass, in process of time.| After 
many days (as it is in the Hebrew), 2. e. years: for this 
king reigned a long time. (See ver. 15.) 

The king of Egypt died.] That king from whom Moses 
fled, viz. Orus. After whom Eusebius makes Acenceres 
to have reigned: and after him Achrois: both which died 
before Moses returned into Egypt. 

And the children of Israel sighed by reason of the bon- 
dage.| Their cruel] servitude did not end with the life of 
Orus; but the new king, who succeeded him, was so far 
from giving them any ease, that he laid more heavy bur- 
dens upon them, . 

And they eried.] This signifies they lay under the most 
grievous oppression ; which grew intolerable. 

And their cry came up unto God.] A cry that comes up 
unto God, signifies, in the holy language, the loudest and 
sorest cry. (See Gen. xix. 13.) 

By reason of the bondage. ] This may be referred both to 
their cry, and its coming up to God: who resolved ered 
to free them from such insupportable burdens. 

Ver. 24. And God heard their groaning, and God remem- 
bered his covenant, &c.|] There are four different words in 
these two last verses, (viz. heard, remembered, looked upon 
them, had respect unto them,) which, every one of them, sig- 
nify God’s kind intention towards them; but seem also to 
me to denote that the Divine Providence determined to 
proceed gradually in the deliverance of the children of 
Israel from their cruel servitude. For when he saith, Ged 
heard their groaning, the meaning is, he favourably con- 
descended to grant their petition ; which was the first step 
to their deliverance. And then, 

Te remembered his covenant with Abraham, &c.| This 
gives the reason of it, because he was mindful of his an- 
cient promises to their forefathers; which was a further 
assurance of his favour. And then he 

Looked upon them.| 7. e. Took notice of their afiliction 
and hard labour, (as Maimonides explains it, More Ne- 
voch. par. i. cap. 48.) which was another motive to relieve 
them. And in the last place, 

God had respect to them.) Which imports that he Saber, 
mined to have mercy upon them (and that includes all bless- 
ings init). For so this phrase to respect another signifies, 
as Bochart hath shewn from many instances, particularly 
Psal, xxv, 12. Isai, lxvi. 2. (Hierozoic. par. i, lib. ii. CPR. 
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Ver. 1. N OW Moses kept the flock.) So Moses was taken 
from the sheepfold (as David was in aftertimes) to be 
the ruler of God’s people, (Psal. Ixxvii.70.) “ For as hunt- 
ing of wild beasts (saith Philo) is proper to men of a mar- 
tial genius, and fits men to be captains and generals of ar- 
mies; so the feeding of sheep is MeAeri) xai rpoyupvacia 
Bagirtac, &c. the best exercise and preparation for a king- 
dom, and the gentle government of mankind.” Clemens 
Alexandrinus hath the same notion, and the same words; 
(lib. i. Strom. p. 345.) God’s power also herein appeared 
the more wonderful, that he delivered his people from the 
Egyptian tyranny, by one that was contemptible, or rather 
abominable, to that nation, viz. a keeper of sheep. 

Of Jethro.] It is most likely that Reuel, mentioned in 
the foregoing chapter, (ver. 18.) was now dead; to whom 
Jethro his son succeeded in that principality where he 
ruled: for it was now forty years since Moses came first 
into Midian. 

His father-in- law.) This shews that the seven daughters 
spoken of, ii. 16. were the children of Jethro, and Reuel 
their grandfather: unless we will say, as a great many do, 
that Jethro had two names. Nay,-they fancy he had three, 
being called Hobab they think, Judg. iv. 11, where Hobab 
is said to be the father-in-law of Moses. But the word son 
is there to be supplied (which in other places is sometimes 
to be understood), he seeming to be Jethro’s son, brother 
to Zipporah: and accordingly is said, (Numb. x. 29.) fo 
be the son of Raguel the Midianite, i.e. of Jethro, as 
many understand it. See there. 

And he led the flock to the backside of the desert.| Or, as 
St. Jerome understands it, ‘‘ ad interiora deserti,” fo the 
wmner parts of the desert (where there was better pasture 
than in the place where he was before), to which he was 
conducted by the providence of God, who intended here 
to reveal himself more fully to him. 

And came to the mountain of God, even to Horeb.] Sheep 
delight to feed on mountains, as Bochart observes out of 
Theocritus and Virgil. Whence such mountainous places 
are often called in Tlomer oiwoda, sheep-waiks ; they being 
wont to feed there, as Eustathius and Hesychius interpret 
it: (see Hierozoic. par. i. lib. ii. cap. 46.) And this is 
called the mountain of God, because, when Moses wrote 
this book, there had been a Divine appearance upon Ho- 
reb, which St. Stephen calls Sinai, (Acts vii. 30.) For 
Hforcb and Sinai seem to have been two tops of one and 
the same mountain: which itis plain by this was not far 
from the country of Midian.. We understand also by St. 
Stephen’s words when this fell out, viz. after he had dwelt 
forty years in Midian: for so long, it is certain, he con- 
tinued there, (Exod. vii. 7.) But om. he employed all 
that time, we are not told. No doubt, in something elso 
than inere feeding sheep. For, being leamed in all tho 
Egyptian wisdom, we may well think he both taught others, 
and made also great improvements himself in studying the 
records of that, and all other neighbouring countries: and 
besides, received, it is likely, Divine revelations. There 
are those, likewise, who think he now wrote the book of 
Job, to comfort the Israelites, by the example of his ad- 


mirable patience, under their heavy oppressions in Egypt ; 
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and the book of Genesis also; that they might the better | 


understand what promise had been made to their noble 
ancestors, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; and that the time 
drew near when they would be fulfilled. 

It is noted by Ludovicus Capellus, in his Chronol. 
Sacra, that the number forty was much observed in the 
administrations of Divine Providence: Moses being forty 
years old when he fled into Midian, and staying there an- 
other forty years, and then leaving the world in the end of 
the next forty years of his age. It was so many years 
before the Israelites got to Canaan, after they were deli- 
vered out of Egypt. Forty days Moses continued with 
God in the Mount, both the first and second time of his 
going up thither. So many days the spies were in searching 
out the land: and the Israelites had just so many mansions 
in the wilderness. Their first judge governed just forty years, 
and the next twice as many. Deborah, Barak, Gideon, Eh, 
al ljudged forty years: and so long David reigned. 

Ver. 2. And the angel of the Lord appeared to him.) 
So St. Stephen also, (Acts vii. 30.) By which some un- 
derstand the eternal Word, the Second Person in the 
blessed Trinity. But I think he is not called simply an 
angel any where, but with some addition, as the angel. of 
the covenant: for it would be a dangerous insinuation, 
that he was but a mere creature. Yet I believe he is not 
here to be excluded: for I take this to have been the ap- 
pearance of the Schechinah; which comprehended both 
the Lord himself, and the angels that attended him as his 
ministers. One of which now appeared so gloriously, 
that he shewed God to be present: and accordingly we 
find, in the following words, that he himself spake to Mo- 
ses. And thus the Lord is said to have sent his angel, 
when they cried to him, and brought them out of Ecypt, 
(Numb. xx. 16) Which angel is called Michacl, by 
Menachem; and the same which they also call Goel, who 
redecmed Jacob from all evil, (Gen. xviii. 16.) 

In a flame of fire.| The glory of the Lord (as the Sche- 
chinah is frequently called) appearcd in a flaming manner 
like fire : exceeding bright, and with an amazing splendour. 
So it appeared, though not so bright, when the first pro- 
mise was made of their deliverance, (Gen. xv. 17, 18.) 

Out of the midst of a bush.| To shew, say the Jews in 
Pirke Eliezer, (cap. xl.) that God was present with them, 
in their great affliction and tribulation: which was repre- 
sented by this bush of thorns or briars (for so the Hebrew 
word signifies, such a bush as pricks those that touch it), 
or, as the prophet Isaiah speaks, (Ixiii. 9.) “ in all their 
affliction he was afflicted.” And by his providence or- 
dered things so, that their affliction did. not consume them, 
but rather multiplicd and increased them; for, as it there 
follows, ‘‘the angel of his presence saved them.” And thus 
Fiusebius tells us (in the latter end of lib. v. Demonstr. 
Evang. cap. 13.) some Christians understood it, aivirresSan 
G2 gaol, tH piv Bdrov, riv tov Alyumrlwy dyolav Kad danvij 
kat avijuepov poxOnolav, &c. 

This fire also in the bush might be intended to shew, that 
God would there meet with the Israelites, and give them 
his Jaw in fire and lightning; and yet not consume them, 
For this is ‘the place, where God, after they came out of 
Egypt, delivered the law to them: which thence was called 
Sinai (saith the forenamed author in Pirke Eliezer), from 
this bush; which in I[cbrew is Sene, and significs in Ara- 
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bic a thorn-bush: whereas before it was called Horeb, 
from its dryness and barrenness, as that word imports. 

And behoid, the bush burnt with fire, and the bush was 
not consumed.| The heathens had either rcad, or heard of 
this wonder, as appears by Artapanus, who mentions it, 
(in Eusebius, lib. ix. Praepar. Evang. cap. 27.) but he dis- 
guises it and misreports it ; saying, it was a fire which sud- 
denly broke forth out of the earth, and flamed, pire vAne 
phre GdAne twoe EvAsac ovonc'év rérw, when there was no 
matter, nor any kind of wood in the place to feed it. But 
in the next chapter but one, an ancient tragedian reports it. 
exactly, saying, just as Moses doth here, that “ the bush 
burnt in a great fire, and yet remained entire and green in 
the flame,” which he calls repéorioy péyiorov, the greatest 
miracle. 'The meaning of which I have already explained, 
in the foregoing observation. ‘There is a story something 
like this in Dion Pruszeus, Orat. xxxvi. where he saith the 
Persians relate concerning Zoroaster, that the love of wis- 
dom and virtue leading him toa solitary life, separate from 
company, upon a,mountain, he found it one day allina 
flame, shining with celestial fire: out of the midst of which 
he came without any harm, and instituted certain sacrifices 
to God, who then he made account appeared to him. 
Which Joh. Henricus Ursinus, a good while ago, endea- 
voured to prove was nothing else but a corruption of this 
apparition to Moses. And Huctius lately (in his Demonstr. 
Evang. propos. iv. cap. '5.)--hath made sucha laborious * 
comparison between what.is said of Moses and Zoroaster, 
as is sufficient to make it probable the aneient Persians 
derived their religion from these books of Moses. 

Ver. 3. And Moses said, I will now turn aside.| It seems 
this glorious appearance was not directly before him, but 
on one side of him, and.some distance from him. 

And see this great sight.] This wonderful appearance; or, 
as Philo translates it, terAnkrixérarov, this most stupen- 
dous and astonishing sight or vision. 

Why the bush is not burnt.| A fire which did not burn 
(that is, consume what it laid hold on) was very amazing. 
Yet the gentiles did not think such things incredible, as ap- 
pears out of Seneca in his Thyeste, where he speaks ofa 
forest which appeared all on a flame, without fire : and ont 
of Lucan, and divers other authors, among the pagans, pro- 
duced by the learncd Huetius in = Quzestiones Alnetane, 
(lib. ii. cap. xii. n. 10.) 

Ver. 4. And when the Lord saw that he turned aside, &c.]_ 
It is plain by this, that the Lord himself was here present: 
his angels being but attendants, as I said, upon his Ma- 
jesty. (See Gen. xii. 11. 15.) 

God called unto him out of the midst of the bush.] He 
now calls him God, whom just before he called Lord. Both 
which are sometimes put together, as comprehending all 
the Divine attributes. Maimonides, who makes eleven de- 
grees of prophecy (or Divine communications to men), 
justly thinks this the very highest of all, and it was pecu- 
liar to Moses, to hear God bisnesi speaking to him i in a 
vision, when he was entirely awake. 

And said, Moses, Moses.| He repeats his name, to excito 
his attention. And some take it for a token of familiarity, 
(See Gen. xlvi.2.) This is called by Gregor. Nyssen. (de 
Vita Mosis, p. 172.) 1) rov gwric pwn, &c. a voice of that 
Light, or splendour ; t. e. of the Divine Majesty, which ap- 
peared to him. 
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And he said, Here am I.] A common expression of readi- | 


ness to hearken and to obey. 

Ver. 5. And he said, Draw not nigh hither.| He edvteatinds 
him to keep his distance, and not to approach nearer to 
him. This, and what follows, plainly demonstrate what I 
said before, that this was an appearance of the Schechinah, 
or Divine Majesty ; to whom he could not pay too great a 
reverence. 

Put off thy shoes from off thy feet.| Many frivolous rea- 
sons have been given for this precept, as may be seen in 
Braunius, (lib. i. cap. 3. de Vestitu Sacerd. Hebr.) But 
the plain reason is immediately added in the text, because 
the place where he stood was holy: into which it was irre- 
verend to enter with their shoes on; because thereby it 
might be defiled with the dirt that adhered to them. Cer- 
tain it is, that, in the temple afterwards, the priests ofl- 
ciated barefoot; and all the castern people came into their 
holy places in the same manner: which: Justin Martyr 
thinks they learnt from this cxample of Moses. But 
Mr. Mede’s opinion seems truer, that Moses did not give 
the first beginning to this rite; but it was derived from 
the patriarchs before him, and transmitted to future times 
from that ancient general tradition. For we find no com- 
mand in the law of Moses, for the priests performing the 
service of the tabernacle without shoes; but it is certain 
they did so, from immemorial custom: and so do the 
Mahometans and other nations at this day. (See Mr. Mede, 
book ii. p. 442, &c. and p. 516. and Huetius in his De- 
monstr. Evang. propos. iv. cap. xi. sect. 2.) 

The place whereon thou standest is holy ground.} It was 
made holy by the special presence of God, which was now 
there, who is most holy, and makes every thing relating 
unto him to be holy also. For thus the tabernacle, the 
temple, and the utensils thereof, with all things destined 
to the Divine service, were called holy. 

Ver. 6. Moreover he said, I am the God of thy father.] 

i.e. Of Amram: who it seems was a very pious man. 
. And the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob.| Who were so dear to him, that he made a cove- 
nant with every one of them (which is, the reason he is 
distinctly called the God of each of them), as Maimonides 
observes, (More Nev. par. iii. cap. 51.) from Lev. xxvi. 
42. And this covenant was, that he would be their God 
after a peculiar manner. For otherwise, he was the God 
of Noah, and of all the holy patriarchs before him: but he 
is called the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, for a 
peculiar reason, because of the promise made to these 
three of the blessed Seed which should spring from them; 
in opposition to the pretensions of other neighbouring 
people; who (as the learned Dr. Allix observes) were 
their rivals in that hope. These words being as much 
as if he had said, the God of Abraham, and not of Lot, as 
the Ammonites and Moabites pretended: the God of Isaac, 
and not of Ishmael, as his posterity pretended: the God 
of Jacob, and not of Esau, as the Edomites boasted. 

And Moses hid his face.] In token of humility, submis- 
sion, and reverence. So Elijah did in aftertimes, (1 Kings 
xix. 12.) Nay, the angels cover their faces in the presence 
of God, (Isa. vi. 2.) 

For he was afraid to look upon God.| The splendour of 
the Divine Majesty was so great, that it dazzled his eyes; 
and he was not able to behold it. For though he stirred not 
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a step further, after God prohibited him to come nearer; 
yet we may suppose him to be now nearer to it than he 
was at the first, (ver. 3.) and its glory also was much in- 
creased. 

Ver. 7. And the Lord said, I have surely seen the afflic- 
tion, &c.] To see signifies more than to observe and take 
notice; inclnding in it such resolutions of Divine Provi- 
dence, as would certainly produce their deliverance. For 
the doubling of the expression (Secing I have seen, as it is 
in the Hebrew) denotes there was no doubt of it. 

And have heard their cry.) Both this and the next phrase, 
know their sorrows, signify more than the simple words 
hear and know import, viz. such a regard to their miserable 
‘condition, as moved him »to order a speedy relief to be 
given them. 

Ver. 8 And I am come down to deliver them.) I now 


appear unto thee for that purpose. 
Out of the hand of thegyptians.| From their ie 
power. \ 


And to bring them up out of that land.) Where they are 
strangers, and used as slaves. 

Into a good land.) A fruitful country of their own. 

And a large.|: Where they shall not be pent up so as 
they are in Goshen. And if it were considered according 
to the extent of the original promise, it was large and spa- 
cious indeed, even from the river of Egypt unto Euphrates, 
(Gen. xy. 18.) 

Unto a land flowing with milk and honey.) By which 
phrase the poets express the greatest plenty; as Bochart 
shews out of Euripides, Horace, Ovid, &c. (Hicrozoic. 
par. ii. lib. iv. cap. 12.) For abundance of mudk and honey 
argue a country to be well watered, fruitful, full of fair 
pastures and flowers: from whence the flocks may fill their 
dugs with milk, and the bees their cells withhoney. A&lian 
(lib: iii. de Hist. Animal. cap. 35.) saith, “The goats of 
Syria (which includes this country) afford such plenty of 
milk, as is in no other country.” , 

Unto the place of the Canaanites, &c.| See concerning all 
these people here mentioned, Gen. xv. 19, &c. 

Ver. 9. Now therefore, behold, the cry of the children of 


n of the commission he in- 
io Moses, to go and deliver 





but Here repeated, as 
tended immediately to giv 
them. 

Ver. 10. Come now therefore, and I will send thee unto 
Pharaoh, &c.] Leave thy flock; for I have another more 
weighty business, wherein I will employ thee. For thou 
shalt go with my authority to Pharaoh; and command him 
not only to releas arvitude, but to 
let them go also d them by the 
name of his peoj as 
encourage their,hope that he would take care of Is 

What Pharaoh this was (it being a common name to all 
the Egyptian kings) is very much disputed. ‘The tommon 
opinion is, that after Orus (in whose time Moses fled into 
Midian), Acenceres (or Acherres) reigned twelve years; and 
after him Achoris reigned seven years more; and then suc- 
ceeded Cenchres, the worst of them all, to whom Moses 
was now sent. But Clemens Alexandrinus. fells us, that 
Appion (a great enemy of the Jews, and who wrote against 
them) mentioning their going out of Egypt (in his fourth 
book of his History of Egypt), saith, it was in the reign of 


Israel is come upon me, vison was said before, (ver. 7.) ~ 
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idle y mean a person he was, in com- 

ison with | ; and how unable to do any thing for 

the Tsraclit Hel ] d felt some extraordinary motion in 

— for oT ty ye ears aro; which he took to be an indication 

‘vould use him as an instrument of their deliver- 

oat, (see chap. ii. 11,12.) but at that time he was a far 

greater man than now; and had more interest at court: the 

princess who adopted him for her son being then perhaps. 

alive, or having left him what made him very considerable. 

In short, he was then the son of Pharaoli’s daughter; but 
now a poor shepherd. 

Ver. 12. And he said, Certainly I will be with thee.) In 
answer to his objection, God bids him depend on this; 
that he would preserve him by a special providence from 
being hurt by Pharaoh. So M, imonides shews this phrase 
} vee.) signifies in Ba re, (More Nev. par. 
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cap. 63. par. il..cap. 89.) it was natural for the Israclites. 
to ask him by what name, or peculiar attribute, God had. 
made himself known unto him, so as to authorize him to 
speak to them, as never any man before did. He had: 
spoken unto Noah and unto Abraham, &c. but it was only 
for their own instruction; he never bid them deliver any: 
message unto others: and yet it is observable, that, upon 


particular occasions, he still made himself known to them 


by different names or titles... As he saith to Abraham, 
(Gen. xv. 7.) “I am Jehovah, who brought thee out 
of Ur of the Chaldees.” But, xvii. 1. he saith, “ J am El- 
shaddai.” And to Isaac he saith, “ I am the God of thy 
father Abraham,” (xxvi. 24.) To Jacob he adds, “I am: 


the Lord God of thy father Abraham, and the God of 


Isaac,” (xxviii. 13.) And after this, “Iam the God of 
Bethel,” (xxxi. 13.) No wonder then that Moses should. 
think the people would expect, upon so great an occasion, 
when he came to them as an ambassador from heaven, that 
the God of their fathers should speak to them in a new 
style, beyond all that had been known in former days. 

Ver. 14. And God said unto Moses, I AM THAT I 
AM.] That is, saith Maimonides, in the place abovenamed, 
he that necessarily exists. He who so is, that he must needs 
be. Or, as some translate it, I will be what Iwill be; 7. e. 
the eternal immutable Being (so Elmacinus interprets it, 
the Eternal that never dies), who am faithful to my pro- 
ents and will be to you, what I told your fathers I would: 

--Whatsoever I said in the days of Abraham, concern-., 
ing - the giving the land of Canaaa, I will certainly perform;, 
for I change not. , 

Thus shalt thou say to the children of Israel, 1 AM heat i 
sent me unto you.| The former words were a declaration of 
God’s nature to Moses; and in these he bids him, in brief, 
only say to the Israelites that he was sent by him who is.. 
That is (as was said before) necessarily exists: always was, 
and ever will be. Who alters not; but, by whatsoever 
name he makes himsclf known, is still the very same God. 
Which was a name not unknown to the gentiles, as one. 
would think by the word EI; which was inscribed in the. 
front of the Delphic temple (as Plutarch tells us), and was. 
nothing else but the contraction of EIMTI, which signifies, 
I AM. Or if we take EI to be an entire word (as it is. 
commonly thought) signifying thou art, Ammonius rightly 
understood it to be avroreAn rov Oso rpocaydpevow Kat 
mpocpwvnoty (as Plutarch reports his words in a treatise on: 
this subject), the most absolutely perfect name and compel- 
lation of God. For God, saith he, in the other inscription 
on the temple, speaks to us who approach him, saying to. 


every one KNOW THYSELF: and we are taught .to, 


answer to him again, in the words of this inscription, 
THOU ART: ascribing to him we ddAn3H cat apevdy, &e. 
that true, undoubted, and only appellation which belongs to 
For he only is; we are not, &c. Thus he de- 
clares this word, to express most perfectly the Divine Es- 
sence; which is distinguished hereby from all false gods. 
See Eusebius, (lib. xi. Prep. Evang. cap. 11.) and in the two 
foregoing chapters; where he takes a.deal of pains to. 
shew that Plato borrowed this notion of 7d dv det, yéveory 82 
ovx txov, a Being that is always, but had no beginning, from 
these words of Moses. And Numenius, a Pythagorean, 
speaks it more plainly, when he saith, rs yap dv, aidiov BE- 
Bady ré tory, ae Kara ravrov kal tavrov, that which ts, is eter- 
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nal and steadfast, always the very same without variation. 
And no wonder these men, if they met with this passage in 
Moses, were highly pleased with it; for St. Hilary himself 
tells us, that he, lighting upon theso words (as he was mus- 
ing about God and religion) before he was a Christian, was 
struck with admiration: there being nothing so proper to 
God as fo be. And therefore he thought it worthy of God, 
to say of himself, 1 AM THAT I AM, and HE THAT 
IS (so he translates the last words) hath:sent me unto you ; 
(lib. i. de Trinitate.) 

Ver. 15. Anil said moreover unto Monet: Thus shalt thou 
say, &c.] For a further explication of what he had now 
said, and a farther satisfaction of their minds. 

The Lord God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, &c.} 
The name JEHovAn (as we pronounce.it) seems to be in 
sense the same with Ehjeh, beforementioned.. Which, as 


it declares his nature, so the word God added to it, ex-' 


presses his favour, care, and providence. And conse- 
quently he bids Moses tell the children of Isracl, that he 
who is the Eternal was the God of. their fathers, of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob: to whom he had made many pro- 
mises that he would be gracious to their posterity. This 
was suflicient for them to know of him. 

This is my name for ever, and this 1s my memorial, &¢ .] 
Some refer the first words (this is my name) to the forego- 
ing verse, 1 AM: and the next (this ts my memorial) to 
those which immediately precede, the Lord God of your 
fathers: which in truth include the whole, Jehovah being 
the same with I am. And the meaning is, I will be for 
ever remembered, celebrated, praised, and invoked, by the 
name of the Lord God of your fathers, &c. 

Ver. 16. Go,-and gather the elders of Israel together.) 
The word elders, in these books, sometimes signifies the 
men of the great Sanhedrin, as they speak “ aftertimes (or 
the judges in the highest court), Dent. xxi. 2. &c. Some- 
times the judges in the lower courts, (Deut. xix. 12. xxii. 
15.) Sometimes it only signifies the heads of the tnbes, as 
here in this place: for now there were no such courts of 
judicature constituted. (See-Selden, Uxor. Hebr. lib. i. 
cap. xv.) Some indeed (particularly Corn. Bertram) think 
it reasonable to. suppose that the Israelites had judges 
among them all the time they dwelt in Egypt, though not 
mentioned in Scripture ; as they had, no doubt,.a form of 
religion, though we read nothing of it. And Moses, he 
thinks, is here ordered to send for those, who were their 
rulers, and administered public affairs among them. But 
there is this argument against it; that, after this time, when 
Moses had brought them out of Egypt, there were no such 
judges among them, but Moses (as we find Exod. xviii.) 
judged all himself, to his exceeding great trouhle. And 


therefore by eiders we are here to understand only the 


wisest and gravest men of the nation, who were in greatest 
esteem among them, (as Mr. Selden afterwards speaks, lib. 
i. de Synedr. cap. xv. p. 523, &c.) or, as was said before, 
the heads of their tribes. The famous HI. Grotius confirms 
this, by a nice observation, that both here and ver. 18. they 
are barely called zikne, not hazikne, because there was not 
as yet, “ certum collegium, sed sola qualitas denotatur,” 
(as he speaks, lib. de Imp. Sum. Potest. circa Sacra. cap. 
xi. n. 15.) a certain college or society of them, but their qua- 
lity only 7s denoted. And no doubt the word always signi- 
fied men of dignity, or chicf rank among others, both among 


A COMMENTARY 


[CHAP. IIT. 


the Israelites and among the Egyptians; as I have ob- 
served on Gen. xxiv.2.1.6. © 

And say unto them, The Lord God of your fathers, &c.] 
Sce this explained, ver. 6. 

Hath appeared unto me.} Ver. 2. 4. 

Saying, Surely I have visited you.] So Joseph, when he 
died, assured them God would do, Gen. 1. 24, where I ob- 
served to visit them, was to briny them out of Egypt. And 
so it signifies here, as is evident from what God said to 
Moses when he appeared to him, ver. 8. “ 1 am come down 
to deliver them out of the hand of the Egyptians.” Which 
was not yet actually done, but so absolutely deereed in the 
mind of God, that he might say he had already done it. Or 
the word pakad may be translated here, as it is elsewhere, 
I have remembered you, (1 Sam. xy. 2.) that is, so as to re- 
solve to deliver them. And then the next words may depend 
on this. 

And that which is done to you in Egypt.) For the word 
seen 1s not in the original: but cither way, it relates to what 
God saith to Moses, (ver. 7. 9.) 

Ver. 17. And I have said.] Determined, or resolved. 

Twill bring you out of the affliction of Egypt, into the 
land of the Canaanites, &c.| Sec ver. 9. 

Ver. 18. And they shall hearken to thy voice.) A great 
cncouragement to carry this message to the elders of Israel ; 


which God promises to incline their hearts to receive and 


sg 

The Lord God of the Hebrews hath met with uns.) We 
ot received a special command from the eternal God, 
whom ,we, and our forefathers, worship: who. hath’ ap- 
peared to us. 

And now let us go (we beseech thee ) three days’ journey 
into the wilderness.| They intended to go quite away; but 


at first are directed to demand only to go as far as Mount 


Sinai: which was but three days’ journcy from Egypt, if 
they went the nearest way to it. For this they were humble 
petitioners; which is implied in those words, We beseech 
thee. 


That we may sacrifice to the Lord our God.] When they 


‘delivered this message to Pharaoh, (ver. 1.) they call it 


holding a feast to him: which was to be made upon the 
sacrifices that they offered. For ver. 3. of that chapter, 
they speak in the same phrase which is used here. 

Ver. 19. And I am sure the king of Egypt will not let 
you go.} God understood beforehand the hardness of his 
heart; and that he would not yield; no, not to let them 
depart for three days, much less for altogether. 

No, not bya strong hand.| Inthe margin, But by a strong 
hand; 2. e. by cutting off all the first-born in the country : 
till which, he knew Pharaoh would be obstinate. 

Ver. 20. And Iwill stretch out my hand.| As the hand of 
God signifies his power, so the stretching it ont seems to 
signify ‘the excrting of that power in mighty deeds. 

Smite Egypt with all my wonders. | The Webrew word 
for wonders comes from a root, which imports something 
singular, and not common. Such were all the plagues God 
sent upon Egypt, which nade them the more wonderful. 

After that he will let you go.) They grew so terrible, at 
last, that he was afraid the next stroke would be upon his 
own person: which made him content to disiniss them. 

Ver. 21. And Iwill give this people favour in the sight of 
the Egyptians, &c.] Dispose their hearts to be kind to them, 





CHAP. 1V.] 


so that they should readily furnish them with any thing 
they desired. 

Ver. 22. But every woman shail es .] The word shaal 
is of a doubtful meaning: for it signifying, in gencral, to 
ask or to pray, one may pray another, either to give or to 
lend. And if the Israclites asked their neighbours to be- 
stow such things upon them as are here mentioned, and 
they, out of a desire to be rid of them, or hoping speedily 
to recover their goods, granted their requests, no wrong 
was done to them. And if they borrowed them of the 
Egyptians, it was by the authority of God, whose the world 
is and the fulness thereof: and who doth no man any wrong 
when he is pleased to transfer what he enjoys unto another. 
(See more xi. 2. xii. 35.) 

Of her neighbour, and of her that sojourneth in her house. | 
By this it appears that the Egyptians were intermixed with 
the Hebrews, in ‘the land of Goshen: and so might. the 
more easily go along with them when they left Egypt : 3 as 
many of them did, (xii. 38.) 

Jewels of silver, &c.| Rather, vessels of silver, &c. Which 
were of greater use to them than jewels ; unless they pre- 
tended to deck up themselves for the feast they were to 
keep. (See more xi. 2. xii. 36.) 


And ye shall spoil the Egyptians.] Not by rapine or 


stealth, but by their own consent. 


CHAP. IV. 


Ver. 1. ioiors behold, they will not believe me, nor hearken 
to my voice, &c.] This scems directly to contradict what 
God had said unto him, (iii: 18.) ‘* They shall hearken to 
thy voice.” Which Maimonides endeavours to reconcile, 
by saying, that Moses was satisfied they would believe 
that he told them concerning the name of God who spake 
to him; but not believe, without further proof, that he.was 
sent by him, (par. i. More Nevochim. cap. 63.) But the 
plainest answer is, that God did not mean they would 
hearken to Moses immediately: but that he would so con- 
vince them by undeniable signs and tokens, that they 
should give credit to him, when he said he came from God 
to them: such signs he now asks, and God grants, that 


they might believe the Lord appeared to him, and gave 


him commission to deliver them. 

Ver. 2. And the Lord said unto him, What is that in thy 
hand ?\ We asks this question to make way for what fol- 
lows; and to move his attention to it. 

And he said, A rod.| Wis shepherd’s staff, it is most 
likely. For he takes occasion from what was in his hand 
to confirm his faith; and he was now feeding his father-in- 
law’s sheep, when God appeared unto him. The Jews 
have a world of fabulous stuff abont this rod, not worth the 
remembering. 

Ver. 3. And he said, Cast it oun the ground, &c.] As he 
was to do when he came before Pharaoh, (vii. 10.) that it 
might not be thought Moses’s hand contributed any thing 
to the change ; but it might appear to be wrought by the 
power of God. 

And tt became a serpent.| Aurixa buywseioa tiowe (as Philo 
speaks), immediately it was enlivened and crawled about. 
The word nachash comprehends all sorts of serpents ; and 


R. Eliezer takes it to have been a flying serpent: but our. 


UPON EXODUS. 


Doctor Lightfoot thinks it was a crocodile; for which there 
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is some reason. For that which is here called nechash 
(which most think signifies a common snake, or serpent), 
when he threw down his staff before Pharaoh (vii. 10.) is 
called tannin: which signifies a serpent of the largest 
dimensions (irepueyéSne Spaxwv, Philo here calls it), and,. 
as I proved upon Gen. i. 21. includes in it crocodiles, 
which Isaiah calls the crooked serpent, (xxvii. 1.) unto 
whose devouring jaws Pharaoh had exposed the Hebrew 
infants, when he commanded them to be cast into the river 
Nile, (i. 22.) which abounded with crocodiles. 
_ And Moses fled from before it.| It being a very frightful 
sight; enough to dismay the most courageous man on. 
earth : as God himself describes the crovodile in the book 
of Job, .(xli. 14, 15.) “* His teeth are terrible round about: 
when he raises up himself, the mighty are afraid.” 

Ver. 4. And the Lord said unto Moses, Put forth thy 
hand and take tt by the tail, &c.] This shews Moses’s faith 
to have been great, which overcame his fear. Most think 
this to have been an apt representation of the condition of. 
the Israelites in Egypt, and of their deliverance there. 
R. Eliezer, in his Pirke, (cap. xl.) hath hinted the best ex-. 
plication of it, if it have any such meaning, when he saith, 
As a serpent bites and kills those on whom it seizes, so 
did Pharaoh and his people bite and kill the Israelites: or 

rather he should have said, So shall the Egyptians be 
afflicted and tormented by the rod which Moses carries in| 
his hand. 

Ver. 5. That they mai ay believe that the Lord God of their 
fathers, &c.| The. meaning is, Thou shalt do thus before 
them, if they doubt whether I have appeared to thee (as he 
feared they would, ver. 1.) to convince them of it. 

Ver. 6. And the Lord said furthermore unto him, Put 
now thy hand into thy bosom, &c.] He did not ask fora 
new sign, but the Lord was graciously pleased to grant 
him » farther confirmation of over faith; or rather, of the 
faith of the Israelites. 

And he put his hand into his hatin and when he took it 
out, behold, it was leprous as snow.| It was a wonderful 
thing, that out of the same place should come both the dis- 
ease and the cure (as we read in the next verse, that by 


‘putting his hand into his bosom again it became sound), 


and it was the greater wonder, because the leprosy was a 
‘disease that was very hard to be cured. R. Eliezer, in the 
place forenamed, doth not give so good a reason for this 
sign as for the former: though it is not a bad one. For, he 
making a question, Why God should give them a sign by 
an unclean thing, and not by a clean? makes this answer 
‘to it; because, as a leper is unclean, and makes others so, 
in like manner Pharaoh and the impure Egyptians had de- 
filed ihe Israelites: but God shewed’ by Moses’s drawing 
his hand out of his bosom again pure and clean, that he’ 
would deliver and purge the Israelites from the filthiness 
of the Egyptians. I should think rather, that the leprosy 
represented God’s smiting the Egyptians with his plagues; 
and the cure of.it, God’s removal of those plagues at 
Moses’s prayer. But there is no end of such conceits. 
Therefore I shall rather observe, that God commanding 
him to work all these wonders before Pharaoh, (ver. 21.) it 
is very probable, this gave occasion to the fabulous story 
which was invented in future ages, that Moses was a leper, 
and the Israclites infected with that, and other scabby dis- 
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eases. For so Josephus tells us (lib. i. contra Appion.) the 
tale was told in Manetho’s history, and thence descended 
unto others, that Moses was driven out re the country, éa 
tiv Afrpay, (sec Justin. lib. xxxv. cap. 2. Tacitus, lib. v. 
Histor. cap. 3.) because he had the lepros y. Which, as 
Manctho, perhaps, did not maliciously devise out of his 
own head, so those historians from whom he borrowed his 
work, might have but an imperfect tradition of the truth, 
derived from this passage of Moses appearing with a le- 
prous hand before Pharaoh: which was presently noised 
about the country, without the other part, of his being im- 
mediately cured. And thus Helladius Besantinus, an 
Egyptian writer, in his Chresto-Mathia, mentions one who 
said Moses was called “AAdga, because his body, rote adgoie 
Karaorextoc hv, was marked with white leprous spots. And 
to this lie he calls Philo to be a witness. The very same 
is affirmed by Philemzeus Hephestionis, as J. Meursius 
observes in his notes upon the forenamed author. 

Ver. 7. And he plucked it out of his bosom, and behold, it 
was turned again as his other flesk.] A manifest token (as 
Con. Pellicanus rightly takes it) that God could, with as 
much ease, restore his oppressed people to perfect liberty. 

. Ver. 8. And it shall come to pass, if they will not believe 
thee, nor hearken to the voice of the first sign.] Here he 
gives the reason why he was pleased to add another sign 
to the former, that he might overcome the ineredulity which 
he foresaw would be in many of them. 

That they will believe the voice of the latter sign.) Yield 
their consent to that which is plainly. taught them by both 
these signs, viz. that God had appeared to him, and or- 
dered him to say what he did. And he saith they would 
believe ; because it was rational to suppose they would: 
though he likewiso supposes, in the next verse, some 
might still remain ineredulous ; and therefore he adds 
another. 

Ver. 9. Thou shalt take of the water of the river, and 
pour tt upon the dry land ; and the water shall become blood. | 
This sign was not wrought now, when God talked with 
him, as the two former were: for he was in the desert, far 
from the river here spoken of, and near no river at all.; 
Therefore, in case the Israelites did not believe upon the 
sight of the two former signs, this is ordered to be wrought, 
when he came into Egypt, for their conviction, by taking 
the water of Nilus, and-tarning it into blood. Which, 
might be well Jooked upon as an indication that God was 
able to spoil that water, which was the great instrument of 
the fertility of that country, and make their land barren. 
And also put them in mind that the cry of the innocent 
blood of their infants, which had been drowned in that 
river, Was come up to God. 

There was a necessity that Moses should be instructed 
with all these powers, beeause he came with an unusual 
commission: which would not have been credited, if he 
had not brought such extraordinary proof of it. All the 
prophets after him did not work miracles, which were ne- 
cessary only when some great change was to be made in 
the world; as there was now at their bringing out of Egypt. 


After w hich they were to be put into a new form and order, 


by a body of peculiar laws, both civil and religious; which 
when they were notoriously violated, God was pleased, by 
such wonders as Moses wrought, to turn their hearts back 
again; as he did in the days of Elijah, (1 Kings xviii. 37.) . 


A COMMENTARY 


(CHAP. lV. 


Ver. 10. And Moses said unto the Lord, O my Lord.] 
This is a form of speech, whereby he declines this great 
employment, and desires to be excused. ‘The reason of 
which follows. 

Tam not eloquent.|] In the Hebrew, Am not a man_of. 
words ; t.e. not a good speaker, or not accustomed to 
make speeches; or, as some take it, a man of few words, 
and therefore unfit to be sent to the Israelites, and much 
more to the king of Egypt, to whom none but. great 
orators make addresses. Clemens, in his epistle to the 
Corinthians, makes this an argument of Moses’s humility, 
and saith, he added these words (from I know not what 
author), éyw cig aruic & ybroac, Lam a reek from a pot. 

Neither heretofore, nor since thou hast spoken unto thy 
servant.) This hath been always my imperfection, that I 
could not speak fluently : nor do I find that I am altered, 
since thou hast been pleased to appear to me, and give me. 
this commission. 

But Iam slow of speech, and of a slow tongue.] Cannot. 
bring forth my. words readily, nor pronounce them well. 
The Jews think he had some impediment in his speech, 
so that he could not pronounce some letters or words ex- 
actly; at least not without such difficulty, that it was long 
before he could bring them forth. But the LX-X. under- | 
stand these words, slow of speech, as if he had but a weak,,. 
small, or slender voice; speaking voce gracili et exili (as 
it may be translated in Latin), which made him very unfit, 
he thought, to be an ambassador. And this doth not dis- 
agree with what St. Stephen saith, that he was mighty in 
words, as well as deeds, (Acts vii. 22.) for the sense of 
what he spake was great and weighty, though his: -pro-. 
nunciation was not answerable to it. Nor did his ill or 
weak pronunciation, nor his slowness in bringing forth his 
words, hinder him from being an excellent judge, and: 
deciding causes from morning to night; as we read Exod. 
xviii. In the determination of which there was no need 
of oratory; but of a quick apprehension, exact judgment, | 
and proper language; which he never wanted. One would 
think, also, that by use and exercise he grew prompt in 
the delivery of his mind; for he made several very long 
speeches to the people, and especially an incomparable 
discourse before his departuro out of the world, in the 
beginning of the book of Deuteronomy. In the latter end 
of which, his song shews that he wanted no eloquent words, 
when he pleased to use them. 

Ver. 11. And the Lord said unto him, Who hath made 
man’s mouth, &c.] Cannot 1, who formed all the organs of 
speech, and made the rest of men’s senses, and when I 
please deprive them of their use, take away this impedi- 
ment of which thou complainest, and make thee to speak 
as roundly and gracefully as any man living? The author 
of the Lifo of Moses (who makes Pharaoh to have con- 


-demned Moses for killing the Egyptian, &c. see ii. 15.) 


fancies, that God puts him in mind of his deliverance at 
that time: as if he had said, Who taught thee to make thy 
defence, when thou wast arraigned before Pharaoh? Who 
made the king dumb, that he could not urge and press thy 
execution? Who made the executioner deaf, that he could 
not hear the sentence when pronounced? And who made 
them all blind, that they could not sec, when thou madest 


thy escape? Which: is very ingeniously invented; but we 


have no assurance of the.truth of this explication. 
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Ver. 12. Now therefore go, and Iwill be with tha y mouth, 
and teach thee what thou shalt say.] Excuse thyself no 
Jonger, but obey the commission I have given thee: and I 
will both help thy speech, and suggest to thy mind what 
thou shalt deliver. This doth not signify, as I take it, that 
if he had withont further disputing gone about his busi- 
ness, God would have given him a better elocution: but 
that he would have made his words as powerful, as if they 
had been pronounced with the greatest advantage. Or 
the meaning may be, that he should never want either 
words or thoughts, to instruct his brother Aaron, whom 
God always intended to send along with him. 

Ver. 13. And he said, O my Lord.] The same form of 
speech with that ver. 10. 

Send, I pray thee, by the hand of him whom thou wilt 
seud.] The Vulgar Latin having translated the word Schilo, 
(Gen. xlix. 10.) qut mittendus est, him that is to be sent, it 
hath inclined several great men to think, that Moses here 
desires God to send the Messiah. And several of the 
ancient fathers (Just. Mart. Tertull. and St. Cyprian, &c.) 
were of this mind: as. many later interpreters, both of the 
Roman and of the reformed churches, have been, particu- 
larly Flaccius lyricus (in his Clavis upon the word Mitto) 
thus explains this passage: “ Manda id functionis, &c. 
commit this office to the true Messiah, or blessed Seed; 
whom thou hast resolved to send: who will discharge this 
trust far better than I can do,” &c. But there have been 
and are other very considerable persons, who think Moses 
means no more than this; Send a more proper person, one 
- fitter for this employment than Jam. And the truth is, such 
speeches as these in Scripture, do not denote any certain 
person or thing; but signify something indefinite, and in 
general. Examples of which we have in 1 Sam. xxiii. 13. 
2 Sam. xv. 20. upon which phrase [vado quo vado] I go 
whither I may, the same Flaccius observes, that it denotes 
an uncertain motion. 
mines his desire to no particular person: but only wishes 
God would send any body rather than himself. And that 
he did not think of the Messiah, there is this argument: 
that he had no reason to belicve he was now born: and yet 
God’s promise was to send one immediately to relieve the 
Israelites. Upon which errand also, if he had prayed God 
to send him, it would argue Moses to have been in the 
same error with the present Jews, that the Messiali was to 
be a temporal dcliverer. 

Ver. 14: And the anger of the Lord was kindled against 
Moses.| These words seem to import, that God was highly 
displeased with him; and consequently that he had very 
much offended him. Yct some of the fathers, particularly 
St. Jerome and St. Basil, impute his backwardness to 
serve in this cmployment to his great modesty, humility, 
and a deep sense of his own infirmitics: of which the wisest 
and best men are far more sensible than other persons. 
And then this anger amounts to no morc than such a dis- 
pleasure as a father hath at his child when he is too diffi- 
dent, notwithstanding all that he hath said and donc to 
breed in him a just confidence. And therefore no punish- 
ment followed his anger (unless we think, as R. Solomon 
doth, that beeause of his backwardness God preferred 
Aaron’s family above his, or that this was the cause he 
would not cure his imperfection of speech), but only a 
chiding : which wo may suppose went before the following 
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question, Is not Aaron the Levite thy brother ? which carrics 
something of sharpness in it. And indeed this may be 
said in Moses’s excuse, that the most excellent persons 
are the least forward to embrace the offers of: great ad- 
vancement. According to the observation of Plato, lib. 1. 
de Republi. (which I find Eusebius also hath noted out of 
him, lib. xii. Prep. Evang. cap. 9.) that no magistracy 
being designed for the profit of him that governs, but of 
those that are governed; I must needs conclude, saith he, 
pnotva Bide Exdvra apxev, that no man (who is conside- 
rate, he means) will voluntarily take upon him the govern- 


ment of a people; but he must be hired to it: or he must be 


punished if he will not undertake it. For he that will use 
his power well, ovdérof éavry 76 BéATicTOV woarre, adrAa TH 
aoxouévy, never doth that which.is best for himself, but for 
those whom he governs. Such an one was Moses, who 
sought not his own profit or glory (as those that now seck 
for great places, by which they design a benefit to them- 


selves, and not to their neighbours), and therefore was not 


easily persuaded to accept of the high authority which was 
offered to him. 

Is not Aaron the Levite thy brother ?] One would think by 
this that Aaron was now a principal person, and of most 
eminent quality in the tribe of Levi: as may be concluded 
also from his marriage with the sister of the prince of the. 
tribe of Judah, (vi. 23.) For it is but a fancy of R. Solo- 
mon’s that he is therefore called the Levite, because the 
Levitical order should have proceeded from him, and the 
priesthood been entailed on Moses’s family: but because 
of Moses’s backwardness to serve God in this present em- 
ployment, he in anger quite changed his intention, and 
advanced Aaron to the priesthood. 

I know that he can speak weill.] Is eloquent, and can de- 
liver his mind in fluent words. There are two things which 
complete a commander, as Pericles speaks in Thucydides; 
civecie xat OUvapie Epunveurixty’ wisdom and eloquence ; which 
do not often meet in one pérson: but God is pleased to 
distribute these gifts, as he did to these two brethren. So 
Polydamas in Homer tells Hector: God’s way is not to 
give all accomplishments to one man; but some to one, 
and some to others. Iliad. xiii. ver. 730. 

"AAN’ ovTwe apa wavra évvyceat avroe EAfozar’ 
“AdAw piv yao we Dede woreuhia toya, Kc. 
“AdAw 0 év orfecot ria vdov evotora Cede, Kc. 


Which he expresses admirably again, Odyss. ©. v. 168. 
Otrwe ov mavrecot Sede yaplevra Sldwoww 
’"Avoodaty, ovre puny, ovr’ Go dotvac, ovr’ ayopnriv. 

Behold, he cometh forth to meet thee, &c.] By God’s di- 
rection, no doubt, who suggested to him that Moses was 
coming by his order towards Egypt: which was such com- 
fortable news to him, that when he saw him (after such a 
long separation), it could not but be a very joyful meeting. 
The fulfilling of this prediction was a new sign fo Moses 
that God would he with him. 

Ver. 15. And thou shalt speak unto him, and put words 
in his mouth.] Tell him from me what he is to speak. 

And I will be with thy mouth, and with his mouth.] Thou 
shalt have directions from me what to say to him: and I 
will enable him to speak to the people and to Pharaoh. 

And will teach you what you shall do.} Instruct you in 
all your proceedings. 
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Ver. 16. And he shall be thy spokesman to the people.) 
Acquaint them with what thou hast to deliver to them. 

And he shall be, even he to thee.} He doubles the words, 
to denote that he should need no other assistance but 
Aaron: who being his brother, he might the more securely 
rely on his fidelity. 

Instead of a mouth.] 'To speak what thou canst not so 
well deliver thyself. 

And thou shalt be to him instead of God.] Deliver my 
mind and will to him. The Chaldee translates the Hebrew 
word Elohim, in this place, a prince or a judge: who hath 
the power of life and death; (see Grotius in Acts vii. 35. 
and L. de Dieu in vii. 1.) For Moses by God’s order and 
appointment executed all those judginents upon Pharaoh 
which Aaron pronounced. (Sce Selden, lib. 1. de Synedr. 
cap. ult.) If Justin Martyr did not misapprehend Diodorus 
Siculus, he saith the Jews called Moses a God. For so he 
reports Diodorus’s words, (Adhort. ad Graecos, p. 10.) waoa 
roic Toveatore Mwiaiy roy xadotpevoy Oedv: which now are 
otherways in the books of Diodorus, (edit. Steph. p. 59.) 
where, mentioning several lawgivers, that pretended to re- 
ceive their Jaws from God, or some good angel, he names 
Moses among the rest, mapa 6? roic "Jovdatorg Mwai rév ‘law 
irtxadXobuevov Ocov, who received is from the God called 
. Jao: so they pronounced that name which we call Jehovah. 

Ver. 17. And thou shalt take this rod in thy hand.) 'The 
rod mentioned ver. 2. which is, ver. 20. called the rod of 
God; because it was an ensign of Divine authority and 
power; by which all the wonders were wrought. 

Wherewith thou shalt do signs.) By stretching out so 
mean a thing as this rod, at God’s command, great mira- 
cles followed; which demonstrated the power of God and 
not of man. 

Ver. 18. And Moses went and returned.) From Horeb, 
where he had all this converse with God, he returned to 
the place where his father-in-law lived. (Sce ver. 1.) 

To Jethro.| In the Hebrew his name is written Jether. 
And the tradition is, in Semoth Rabba, that he was once a 
gentile, and then his name was Jether: but being proselyted 
to the true religion, there was a letter added to his name, 
as there was to Abraham’s, and he was called Jethro. And 
Mr. Selden observes he is called a proselyte in the Ge- 
mara of Babylon; and the first we find mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, (lib. ii. de Jure N. et G. cap. 2.) 

And said unto him, Let me go, I pray thee.) We did not 
think it honest to leave his service without his consent; 
especially since he entertained him, and gave him his 
daughter, when he was a stranger to him. 

And return unto my brethren, which are in Egypt.) To 
his kindred and countrymen (who called one another 
brethren), whom he had not scen many years. 

And see whether they be yet alive.} He concealed his 
inain design from Jethro; not thinking it safe, perhaps, to 
trust him (who, though a good man, was not a Hebrew) 
with his commission; or, fearing that he might discourage 
him from an undertaking, which he had already too much 
declined, but now was fully resolved upon: and therefore 
loath to be again disheartened. 

It may seem strange that Moses in so-long a course of 
time as forty years, should not have heard of tlic state of 
his relations and friends: but it is (o be considered, that, as 
he was afraid, perhaps, it should be known where he was, 
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so intercourse with nations, though not very far distant, was 
not so casy then, as it is now-9-days. 

And Jethro said to Moses, Go tn peace.] He dismissed him 
kindly, and wished him a prosperous journey. 

Ver. 19. And the Lord said to Moses in Midian.| Some 
translate it, the Lord had said, &c. to shew the reason why 
he now desired to have leave to visit his friends in Egypt. 
However that be, it is plain, this was a distinct appearance 
of God to him from that in Horeb: for this was in Midian. 
Where God (who had set him no precise time before) en- 
joins him to be gone presently: and assures him, that there 
were none left in Egypt who designed to be revenged of 
him for the slaughter of the Egyptian. So it follows: 

For all the men are dead which sought thy life.| This is 
an encourageinent, which God reserved as a reward of his 
obedience: having said nothing of it during the time of his 
hesitancy and reluctance. 

Ver. 20. And Moses took his wife and his sons.| We read 
hitherto but of one son born to him: but it is plain he had 
another from xviii. 4. He carried his whole family with 
him, to let his brethren see he was so confident of their de- 
liverance, that he ventured not only himself, but his dearest 
relations in their socicty. 

And set them upon an ass.] One ass could not carry them 
all, with every thing necessary for their removal; therefore 
the singular number (as is very usual) is put for the plural: 
though one ass might perhaps carry her and two children, 
one of which, if not the other, was very small (see Drusius, 
Quzstiones per Epistol. 86. and Simeon de Muis in his 
Varia Sacra): asses are vile creatures here with us, but 
they were not so in those countries: for the noblest persons 
anciently rode on them; as appears by a great many places 
of Holy Scripture, Gen. xxii. 1. Numb. xxii. 21.. 2 Sam. 
xix. 6. and several] others, which are reckoned up by Bo- 
chart, (par. i. lib. ii. cap. 13. Hierozoic.) 

And he returned to the land of Egypt.) Set out, and 
began his journey to that country. 

And Moses took the rod of God.] So called, because God 
ordered him to carry it with him, (ver. 17.) and had ap- 
pointed it to be the instrument wherewith he should work 
wonders. _ 

In his hand.] As a sign of his authority. So Conr. Pelli- 
canus hath not unfitly explained it: he returned with the 
rod of God, signo apostolatus et ducatus, a sign or token 
of his embasse y and government. 

Ver. 21. And the Lord said unto Moses, When thou goest 
to return into Egypt.| When thou art come thither. 

See that thou do all those wonders before Pharaoh.) The 
signs mentioned in the beginning of this chapter, with 
which he was to begin. 

Which Fhave put in thy hand.) Given thee power to do. 

But Iwill harden his heart, &c.] The meaning is not, 
that God would harden his heart at the first, as soon as 
Moses began to work his signs: no more than that he 
would, at the first, slay his first-born, as he threatens, ver. 
23. But, as at last he intended to slay his first-born, if ho 
would not be humbled by other plagues; so in conclusion 
he resolved to harden his heart, after Pharaoh had often 
hardened it himself. There are three distinct words used - 
in this story about this matter: the first is chazak, the next 
is kashah, and the third is cavad. Which seem to signify 
a gradual increase of his obstinacy, till at last it grew very 
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grievous. For the last word (cavad ) intends and increases 
the sensc, whether it be in good or evil qualities. 

Ver. 22. And thou shalt say unto Pharaoh.| In this God 
begins to fulfil his promise te Moses, that he weuld teach 
him what he should say, ver. 12. and 15, 16. 

Thus saith the Lord.| This shews he came-to Pharaeh.in 
the name and by the authority ef God. 

Israel is my son, even my first-born.] Most dear to— me, 
and beloved above all peeple:(as the first-born sen com- 
menly is above the rest of the children), Ged having chesen 
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and adepted them te be his peculiar peeple; en- whem he: 


bestowed .singular.privileges and blessings. Thus God 
speaks of David, Psalm Ixxxix. 28. And Aben Ezra’s in- 


terpretation of this phrase is not improper; that their ances- 
tors from the beginning had been worshippers of him the true 


God. 
Ver. 23. And I say unto thee.| I command and require 
thee (se the word say here signifies). 
Let my SON go, that he may serve me.] Net te kcep. my 
people in thy servitude any longer, but to dismiss them 
that they may worship me,:as my servauts eught to do: 


And if thou refuse to let him go, behold, I will slay.thy 


son, even thy-first-born.] Net upon his: first refusal, (see 
ver. 21.) but aftcr a long.course of. ether judgments, which 
would end, if he were net reformed by them, in this at last. 
With which he therefore terrifies him, that he might pre- 
vent it. 

Ver. 24. Aud it came to pass by the way.] To Egypt, in 
. the inn where they took up thcir ledging at night. 


That the Lord met him.| TheSchechinah, I suppose, ap- 
peared tevhim; from whence an angel was dispatched, to- 


do as follows. And se both'the LX:X. and: the Chaldee 
interpret it, Zhe angel of the: Lord ; because the Lord sent 
an angel to exccutc what is here related: 


And sought ‘to ‘kill him.|: Appeared in such a manner, as. 


if he intended to fall upon him (with a drawn sword, per- 
haps, as he did te Balaam-and David), which threatening 


posture could not but very much affright him, and put him. 


into disorder. Others imagine he inflicted’a sudden dis- 
ease upon him;:or..made as if he would’ strangle: him. 
They that interpret this: of killing his.child, as many: do, 


(see Mr. Selden, lib. i: de Synedr: cap.-vi: p.:-88.) seem.te - 


me te have no reason en their side: there: being ne: men- 
tion ef a child in the foregeing story; but only-of his sens. 


Therefore Chaskuni-hath ‘rightly observed! that -this verse - 


is connected with the last words of the-20th‘(the three. fol- 
lowing ‘ceming by a parenthesis), and: can-refér to none but 
Moses. All. the difficulty is to find, why the angel of the 


Lord should put him in fearof prescnt:death, when he was. 
going upon God’s message. The.-resolution of. which'seems 


te be containcd:- inthe following words. | 


Ver. 25. Then Zipporah:| His: awifo: presently appre- 
hended : what. was the cause of.:Moses’s daughter, viz. be--- 


cause her child (ef which she is supposed ‘to have been 
not long ago delivered) was not circumcised. And there- 


fore she immediately dispatched that work: her husband ° 
being in-such a consternation; that he could net do it him-. 


self; but (as Kimchi will have it), called to her to do-it; 


er she of ‘herself went:about it; having been the cause that 


it was not donc beforc. 
Look a.sharp stone.| Ora sharp knife mado of: a flint: 
for such they used; which Justin Martyr (in his dialogue 
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with Tryphe) calls zerpivac payatpac. And so the LXX. 
aud the Jews say, that sach knives were Retr uscd in 
this work. 

And cut the foreskin of her son.] But how came Meses 
to neglect this duty? Mest say his wife was unwilling to 
it: not. because she abhorred this rite, as cruel ard unna- 
tural: (fer she was of a race which came from Abraham, 
whe first received this command of circumcising all his’ 
children; and she understood,’ it appears, how te de it 
readily, without endangering the child, which had scarce 
been possible, if she had been a stranger te it), but because 
the Midianites, perhaps, did not circumcise so scon as the 
Israelites; but imitated their neighbours the Ishmaelites, 
who deferred it till their children were thirteen years old, 
at which age Ishmael was circumcised; (Gen: xvii. 25.) or 
rather, because they were about te make a journey, when 
she thought it might be omitted; till they came ‘to be settled 
among the Israelites. And truly, this scems te have been 
a good reason, te defer circumcision beyond’ the eighth 
day; motion being dangcreus when the child was sere. 
But such.a man as Meses should have trusted Ged te take’ 
care of his child; and net have been afraid of the conse- 
quence, if he had performed his duty. And because he 
followed the’ tender inclination of his wife, rather than a 
plain precept, (Gen. xvii..12, 18, &c.) he fell into this great 
danger. Many other accounts are given of this (for the 
truth is, the whole ‘matter is very obscure), but I see none 
more probable, than what I-have mentioned. 

And cast it at his feet.| It.is uncertain at whose feet she 
cast it: whether at her husband’s,.or the child’s,- or: the © 
angels. The first seems most'probable ; if the next werds 
be speken to Moses, as they seem te mc'to be. 

And said, Surely a.bloody husband art thou to me.] If 
the foregoing interpretation be true, these are not the words 
of'an angry woman ; but spekén with great affection: sig- 
nifying that she had ‘ee porulved him again. having saved his 
life by the bleod .ef her son. Our famous Mr. Mede, in- 
deed, (Discourse xiv.) carries the sense quite another way: 
because a husband, he saith, is never called chatan after 
the marriage ‘solemnity was over.- Which, if it be true, 
makes nothing’ against what I have said; because she 
looked upen herself as a second time espoused (er married) 
to him-by.this act, which had restored him to her, when his 
life was in danger. It must be granted that the word cha- 
tan deth not signify only a spouse, but sometimes a soz-in- 
law: but why Zipporah should call her own child by this 
name, J denot see. Yct'se Mr. Mede understands it; and 
adds,‘ that the rabbins tcl] us it was the-custem of the 
Hebrew women to call their children, when they werc. cir- 
cumcised, by the name of chatan (i. e. spouse), as if they 
were new. espoused unto God. And, indced, Aben Ezra 
saith so: but I cannot find. that this was an ancient notion 
among them: If it were, his interpretation might be the 
more easily embraced; which is this: that these were a so- 
Jemn ferm‘of -werds used at'-circumcision; signifying as 
much, as I pronounce thee to be a member of the church by 
circumcision. Thus Val. Schindler also expounds it, (in his 
Lexic. Pentaglot. p. 677. ) a child was called ‘chatan upon 
the day of his circumcision, ‘‘ because then he: was first 
joined te the people of God, and as it were espeused unto 


| God.” And he thinks the Targum ceuntenances this sense, 


when it thus expeunds these werds, “by this blood of: cir- 
2A 
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cumcision a spouse is given to us.” Which may as well be 
understood of Moses being given to her, as of the child: for 
he was, as I said, restored to her and to his family, upon the 
circumcision of the child: so it follows in the next verse. 
They that have mind to see the sense of an eminent writer of 
our church concerning this passage, may consult Hooker's 
Ecelesiastical Polity, book v. in the latter end of the sixty- 
second section, where he thus far agrees with me, that these 
words were spoken “out of the flowing of abundance of 
commiseration and love,” with her hands laid under his feet. 
For so he thinks these words, she cast it at his feet, import. 

Ver. 26. So he let him go.] %. e. The angel no longer 
threatened Moses with death: but his wife, to her great 
joy, saw him restored to her in safety. From which in 
aftertimes sprang the gadAo¢dpor, Which were so famous 
among the Greeks and Egyptians, in the feasts of Bacchus 
and Osiris; whose stories Huetius hath lately shewn were 
framed out of this of Moses. From whenee also, as he pro- 
bably conjectures, they used remedies for diseases, in forma 
fascini, which they hung, as amulets, about their children’s 
necks, (Demonstrat. Evang. propos. iv. cap. iv. n. 8.) - 

Then she said, or, when she said, A bloody husband thou 
art, &c.] z.e. As soon as Zipporah had cireumcised the 
child, and thrown the foreskin at her husband’s feet, and 
said these words, Moses was delivered from his danger. 
Or (according to our translation), as soon as her husband 
was safe, she repeated the foregoing words, saying, I have 
redeemed thy life, by circumcising thy son. ‘They that make 
these words to have been spoken in a rage, because she 
was forced to do what she did, suppose her to have had 
little kindness for her husband; and as littlo regard to cir- 
cumcision. I should rather translate the words, so she let 
him go; t. e. let Moses go to Egypt; and went back her- 
self to her father; only repeating these words before she 
went, Remember me, how I have saved thy \life, and made 
thee my husband again (when death was at hand) by the 
blood of thy son, whom I have circumeised. ‘There is only 
this exception to it, that the Hebrew word for let him go 
is of the masculine gender; which is of no great weight, 
because it is usnal in this language when they speak of 
females, (as I observed on i. 21.) and it is certain she re- 
turned to her father; but whether in this manner nobody 
can certainly determine. For we are not told any where, 
upon what occasion she went back to Jethro (unless it be 
here insinuated), as we find she did, (xvili. 2.) together 
with her children. But it is very probable, that she fear- 
ing some other danger, into which she and her children 
might fall by the way, or in Egypt, might desire Moses to 
send her home again, till he had finished the work he went 
about: unto which he consented. 

Ver. 27. And the Lord said unto Aaron.} In Egypt, 1 
suppose, he received this order from God: but we do not 
know how; whether by an apparition of the Divine Ma- 
jesty to Sciam or in a dream, or otherways. 

Go into the wilderness to meet Moses.] The wilderness 
was a wide place; therefore he directed him, no doubt, 
into what part he should go. 

And he went and met him in the mount of God.] He went 
almost to Midian; that he might have the. more time to 
hear what Moses’ 5 commission was, before they came. to 
Egypt. 

Ver. 28. And Moses told Aaron all the words of the 
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Lord, &e.] Mentioned iii. 6. 8. &e. and in this chapter, 
14—16, &c. 

And all the signs, &e.] See ver. 2, 3, &c. whieh he told 
him to confirm his belief, that God had spoken those words 
to him. 

Ver. 29. And Moses and econ went.| Came into Egypt. 

And gathered together all the elders of the children of 
Israel.) The chief persons in every tribe, who bore a great 
sway among them. (See iii. 16.) 

Ver. 30. And Aaron spake all the words which the Lord 
had spoken unto Moses.) According what God had pro- 
mised, (ver. 15, 16.) 

And did the signs.} The signs are done by Moses, as the 
words were spoken by Aaron, (ver. 17.) 

In the sight of ali the people.| Who.came along with the 
elders. 

Ver. 31. And the people belteved.| All the rest of the 
people also (to whom the elders reported what they had 
heard and seen) believed that God had sent Moses to be 
their deliverer. : 

And when they heard that the Lord had visited, &c.| See 
i. 7. 16, 17. 

Then they bowed their heads and worshipped.} Most 
humbly acknowledged the goodness of God, and his faith- 
fulness to his word. 


CHAP. V. 


Ver. 1. Anp afterward Moses and Aaron went in, and 
told Pharaoh.} When they had convinced the elders of 
Israel of their commission, they desired audience of Pha- 
raoh. Which having obtained, they wentto court; taking - 
some of the elders along with them, toattend them. Which 
is not a mere conjecture, from the decency of the thing, that 
they should not go alone on suchasolemnembassy; butso 
they were commanded to do, Exod. iii. 18. and it will ap- 
pear from ver. 3. of this chapter, that so they did. 

[I have observed before, (iii. 10.) that this Pharaoh is 
commonly thought to be him called Cenehres. 

Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, Let my people go, 
&c.] These words contain only the substance of what they 
said: which was delivered, we may well suppose, in a 
longer oration. Wherein they declared they had received 
a commission from their God, the Lord of heaven and 
earth, to make this address to him. 

In all nations there were some persons, who, pretending 
to greater familiarity with their gods than other men, were 
highly reverenced, both by their own countrymen and by 
strangers. And therefore it is no wonder Pharaoh offered 
nes violence to them, when they came to make this demand ; 
because their persons were held sacred; as those of am-. 
bassadors now are, who come from one prinee to another. 
This is a better account than that which some of the Jews 
(in Schalschalah-Hakkabalah) give of it; who say, that 
when they came into Pharaoh’s presence, they appeared 
in such majesty as daunted him: being like the angels of 
the ministry; and raised toa taller stature than they had 
before; and having a splendour in their countenances like 
that of the sun, &c. In which they.seem to imitate the © 
story of St. Stephen, whose face shined like that of an 
angel, when he appeared before their council. 


CHAP. V.] “UPON 


That they may hold a feast unio me in the wilderness.) 
In order to which, it was necessary they should offer sacri- 
fice, (ver. 3.) which they could not do in Egypt: and there- 
fore desired to go into the wilderness ; where they might 
use their own rites and ceremonies of religion, without 
offence to the Egyptians. Every word hath its weight in 
it: fora feast denotes an extraordinary service; and to 
me signifies such peculiar rites of worship, as should be 
prescribed and instituted by the Lord, in whose name they 


spake: for which the wilderness was most proper, because | 


there was no concourse of people likely to be in that place 
to disturb them imtheir solemnity. 

Ver. 2. And Pharaoh said, Who is the Lord? &c.] These 
are not atheistical words; for he owned such gods as the 
Egyptians worshipped: but slighted that God whom Moses 
called JEHOVAH; to whom he saith, he owed no obedience, 
because he did not know who they meant by him. He 
speaks also with too much scorn; his pride and passion 
not suffering him to ask seriously who Jehovah was. 

I know not the Lord, &c.| Nor did he desire to know; 
being so transported with anger that he would not examine 
their commission; but only resolved he would not obey it. 

Ver. 3. And they said, The God of the Hebrews.) They 
gave him no other account (since he was so haughty and 
huffing), but that they came in the name of him, whom they 
and their ancestors had for many generations worshipped. 
Whom they had at first called (ver. 1.) the Lord God of 
Israel: Tov rite oixoupévne Acomdrnv, as Artapanus in Eusce- 
bius expounds it, the Lord and Governor of the Universe. 

Hath met with us.| Appeared to us, and given us this 
commission, when we thought of no such thing. For they 
would not have him think that they sought this embassy ; 
but were put upon it by the Divine authority, which they 
durst not disobey. 

Let us go, we pray thee, three days’ journey into the 
desert.| ‘These are the very words in which God com- 
manded Moses to deliver his message, (iii. 18.) And as 
their desire was moderate (to go but three days’ journey), 
so it was very modestly delivered; by humble entreaty; 
and with such a reason as they thought might move him to 
grant their request. 

And sacrifice unto the Lord our God.) That he may be 
propitious to us. 

Lest he falluponus with the pestilence, or with the sword. | 
Send a plague among us (for, our neglect of him), or some 
foreign enemy to infest us, and cut us off. Whereby Pha- 
raoh (they secretly suggest) would lose the benefit of their 
labours, more than by their going for a little time into the 
wilderness. (Sce viii. 27.) 

It is observable, that they neither wrought any miracle, 
nor threatencd any punishment to Pharaoh, at their first 
application to him; but only told him the danger they 
themselves were in, if they did not obey their God: which 
was a very submissive way of treating with him. Artapanus, 
indeed, (in Euseb. Prap. Evang. lib. ix. cap. 27. and in 
Clem. Alex. lib. i. Strom.) tells us of several miraculous 
things which Moses did at this audience; whereby Pharaoh 
and his servants were astonished and frighted from doing 
them any hurt; nay, he asked Moses the name of his God, 
which he whispered in Pharaoh’s ear. But he had all this 
out of some such fabulous author as him I mentioned 
above, (ver. 1.) and I mention him only to shew that the 
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heathen had the knowledge of this history, and report it as 
a truth: though with some mixture of human invention. 

Ver.4. Wherefore do ye, Moses and Aaron, let the people 
from their works?] Instead of answering their reasons, he 
tells them, That he looked upon them two as disturbers of 
the peace of the kingdom, and hinderers of his business. 

Get you unto your burdens.] This seems to be spoken 
unto the elders, which they had brought along with them. 

Ver. 5. Behold, the people of the land now are many.| 
They are very numerous, notwithstanding all their labours: 
to what will they grow, if they have nothing to do? Or, as 
some expound it, they will think of nothing but sedition, 
now they are so numerous, if they be suffered to cease from 
their burdens. Cajetan hence gathers, that the law for throw- 
ing their infants into the river was abolished as infamous; 
or he could not get it put in execution. 

And you make them rest fron their burdens.] Which was 
the course he took to make them Jess numerous. Perhaps 
this was the sabbath-day ; on which they had been wont to 
rest, when they had their liberty. 

Ver. 6. And Pharaoh commanded the same day the rea 
masters of the people, and their officers.] The task-masters 
were the chief exactors of their labours, being Egyptians, 
who had officers under them to execute their orders, and to 
give an account how they were obeyed: and it appears 
from ver. 14, 15, &e. that they were Israelites. 

Ver. 7. Ye shall no more give the people straw to make 
brick, as heretofore, &c.] Instead of casing them, he in- 
creased their burdens, and made them intolerable. What 
the use of straw was in making bricks is variously conjec- 
tured. Some think it was mixed with the clay, to make 
the bricks more solid. Others, that they only heated their 
kilns with it, to burn the bricks. Others (who think they 
were not baked in a kiln) imagine it served only to cover 
them; that they might not be cracked by the violent heat 
of the sun, wherein they were baked. For so Vitruvius tells 
us, that the best bricks were made in the spring and in the 
autumn, wt uno tenore siccescant, that they might dry by an 
equal heat: they that were made at the solstice being sud- 
denly crusted over by the sun, and left too moist within, 
(lib. ii. de Architect. cap. 3.) - 

Ver. 8. And the tale of the bricks, which they did make 
heretofore, you shall lay upon them, &c.] It appears from 
ver. 13, 14. that there was a certain quantity exacted from 
them every day. , 

For they be idle, and therefore they cry, saying, Let us go 
and sacrifice to our God.] ‘They have not work enough to 
employ their thoughts; which makes their mind wander 


‘after other things. 


Ver. 9. Let there more work be laid upon the men.) Or, 
make it heavy upon them (as it is in the margin). 

That they may labour therein.] Have no time to think of 
any thing else. 

And let.them not regard vain words.] So he calls the mes- 
sage of Moses and Aaron; whi, he pretends, were mere de- 
ccivers, and fed their hope with lies (for so it is in the He- 
brew, words of falsehood, or lying words), or, at least, he 
resolved their words should not prove true; for he would 
not let the people go. 

Ver. 10. . Thus saith Pharaoh, [will adh give you straw. | 
The task-masters with their officers proclaimed the king’s 
order, that every body might take notice of it. 
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Ver. 11. Go, get you straw where you can find it, &c.} 
A. heavy sentence ; importing, that whether they could find 
any or no, no abatcment would be made of the number of 
bricks that was expected from them.. This was to drive 
them to desperation, by demanding things impossible. 
And added (as Conradus Pellicanus observes) to the bur- 
dens on their bodies, very sore anguish of mind. For it 
tempted them to doubt of the goodness of their God, who 
they thonght had sent a deliyerer to them, (iv. 31.) by 
whom they were now reduced into a more miserable con- 
dition. 

Ver. 12. So the people were scattered abroad, throughout 
ali the land of Egypt, &c.] Some part of them were foreed 
to go and pick up straw, or, for want of it, stubble (and 
‘sometimes travel a great way for it), while the rest were 
working in the brick-kilns without their help, which they 
were wont to have: whereby they were disabled from 
making so many bricks as formerly they had done. 

Ver. 13. And the task-masters hasted them, &c.] Quick- 
encd them in their work; when they : saw they were likely to 
fall short of their wonted task. 

Ver. 14. And officers of the children of Israel, &c.| By 
this it appears (as I said ver. 6.) that these officers 
were Israclites. And from this place Bonavent. Bertram 
concludes, (lib. de Rep. Hebr. cap. iv.) that there was a 
civil government among the Israelites all the time they 
were in Egypt: and that these sehoterin (as they are called 
in Hebrew) were men of the greatest note among the elders; 
who executed all their decrees; and consequently of high 
authority among the people. For which reason Pharaoh’s 
task-masters chose them, to oversee and direct the labours 
of their brethren. But Mr. Selden (lib. i. de Synedr. cap. 
15.) hath made it appear, that there was no such judica- 
ture among them at this time; and when there was, this 
was the name of those who exccuted the sentence of the 
judges; being like to our apparitors, :and ere under 
officers. (See p. 621, &c.) 

Were beaten.] With sticks; or scourged with ee 

Wherefore have ye not fulfilled your task, both yesterday, 
&c.] They punished the officers, as if they had been neglli- 
gent in not pressing the people to their duty. Yet it seems 
they forbore them one day, to see if they would mend their 
fault the next. 

Ver. 15. Then the officers of the children of Israel came 
and cried unto Pharaoh, saying, &c.| They had some hope 
this oppression might proceed from the task-masters, and 
not from the king himself: and therefore thoy represented 
their case to him, and petitioned for relief. It is said, in- 
decd, (ver. 6.) that Pharaoh laid this command both upon 
the task-masters and their officers: but it is not unlikely 
that he gave it immediately only to the task-masters, who 
were his own ministers, and by them to the oflicers. 

Ver.16. Thy servants are beaten, but the fanit is in thine 
own people.| ‘This shews that they thought such inhuman 
usage was the effect of the task-masters’ cruelty. 

Ver. 17. But he said, Ye are idle, ye are idle, &c.] He 
soon made them understand it was by his decree, and not 
his servants’ pleasure, that they were thus used. And 
which was worse, they saw he was fixed in his resolution ; 
being void of all pity; and mocking at their complaints. 
For nothing could be more sarcastical, than to tell them 
they were idle when they sunk under thoir burdens. 
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Ver.18. Go therefore now, and work, &c.} Do not spend 
your time in making complaints to mce;-but return imme- 
diately to your labours, and continue at thei till my com- 
mands he executed: and expect no mitigation. 

Ver. 19. And the officers did:see that they were in evil 
case, &c.] By this answer they found themselves reduced 
to such ‘straits, that now they despaired of all relief; the 
king himself being set against them. 

Ver.20. And they met Mosesand Aaron, who stood in the 
way, as they came forth from Pharaoh.| They had placed 
themselves there on purpose, to hear what success the 
officers had in their petition. 

Ver. 21. And they said, The Lord look wpow you and 
judge.| This seems to be an imprecation: or, at least, the 
officers bid Moses and Aaron expect that God would take 
them to task (as we speak) for bringing his people into so 
bad a case. 

Ye have made our savour to be abhorred in the eyes, &c.} 
Made us odious; as this phrase signifies, Gen. xxxiy. 30. 

To put a sword into their hand to slay us.] Who may 
tako an occasion from hence, and make this a pretence for 
the destroying our whole nation. 

Ver. 22. And Moses returned unto the Lord.) This plainly 
intimates, that the Lord had appeared to Moses since he 
came to Egypt: as he did at Mount Horch: and that he 
appeared in some settled place, where he might upon all 


occasions resort to him. 


And said, Lord, wherefore hast-thou so evil-entreated this 
people? &c.] It was to no purpose to answer the oflicers 
who expostulated with him; for they were too much exas- 
perated, and thereby prejudiced against any thing he could 
say. And therefore he chose rather to represent to God 
the complaints they had made to him: that he might be 


directed what satisfaction to give them: For he was not 


able of himself to give an account, why the Lord should 
suffer their condition to grow worse rather than better, 
since he delivered his message to Pharaoh: no, nor why 


-he should send him on an embassy which was not at all 


regarded. 

Ver. 23. For since I came to Pharaoh to speak in thy name, 
he hath done evil to this people; neither hast thou delivered 
thy people at all.| We might have remembered that God 
told him more than once, that Pharaoh would not obey him 
at first, (Gii. 19. iv. 21.) Bunt the bitter reflections which the 
officers of the children of Isracl made upon his conduct, 
had so disturbed his mind, that he forgot himself so far as 
to ask the indecent questions mentioned in the foregoing 
verse, and complains here that God had done nothing to 
fulfil his promise of deliverance to his people. 


CHAP. VI. 


Ver. 1. Anp the Lord said unto Moses.| The Schechinah, 


I suppose, appeared to him (sce ver. 12.) as it had done 
often before, since he was first sent upon this business, 
(iv. 22.) and graciously condescended to satisfy his two 
complaints, in the latter end of the foregoing chapter. 
Where he complains, first of all, that he had sent him 
about a fruitless message: for, secondly, he had not at all 
delivered his people. To the last of these he answers in 
the first place, here in this verse; where he tells him, 


CHAP. VI.] UPON 


“Now thou shalt see what I will do to Pharaoh.] Thatis, 
‘be patient and wait awhile; and thou shalt see Pharaoh 


compelled to dismiss my people. 


For with a strong hand shail he let them go, &c.| I will 
so terribly scourge him, that he shall not only let them go, 


Hut thrust them out of Egypt; and be glad to be rid of 
them. 

‘Ver. 2. And God spake unto Moses, and said unto him, I 
am the ord. ] He also answers here to his first question 
[Why hast thou sent me?) by telling him, I am Jehovah ; 
and have sent thee to make known this great name, that is, 
myself; who am eonstant to my word, and will faithfully 
perform all my promiscs. 

Ver. 3. And I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and 
unto Jacob, by the name of God Almighty.) Or, God all- 
sufficient, as the word El-shaddai may be interpreted, (see 
Gen. xvii.1.) God infinite in power and goodness: of which 
he gave their fathers abundant proofs by delivering them 
in many and great straits. 

But by my name Jehovah was I not knov to them.| This 
name of four letters, as the Jews speak, is by the ancients 
called the tneffable name: for they would never pronounce 
it. Not because they could not, as Drusius well obscrves, 
(lib. i. Observat. cap. 1.) ‘Sed quod religionce et eAaPela 
quadam ab ee efferendo abstincrent,” but because out of a 
religious reverence they abstained from it. And this respect 
to it all the ancient interpreters observe, even St. Jcrome 
himself: though in several of the ancient fathers (as Tre- 
neus, Clem. Alexandrinus, Epiphanius, and Theodorct), 
and in some of the ancient heathens (as Macrobius and 
Diodorus Siculus), it is expressed by Jaho, and ‘Iae as the 
Greeks write it. Which name (however it be pronounced), 
some of the Jews imagine, was concealed till Moses’s 
time; who was the first te whom it was revealed. But this 
is evidently false, as appears from the whole book of 
Genesis ; and particularly from xv. 7. where (before ‘he 
calls himself Ei-shaddai) he saith to Abraham, “‘ I am Je- 
hoyah which brought thee out of Ur of the Chaldees.” In 
short, the opinion of Reuchlinus (in his Verb. Mirificum) 
is far more justifiable ; which is, that it was revealed to 
our first parents, at the same time that God breathed into 
them the breath of life. For as soon as Eve brought forth 
her first-born, she saith, ‘“‘I have got‘a man from the Lord,” 
(Gen. iv. 1.) which name descended in a perpetual succes- 
sion from Seth to Abraham: who when he went by God’s 
direction out of his own country into Canaan, the Lord ap- 
peared to him there, and there he bitlt an altar to the Lord, 
(Gen. xii. 7,8.) And itis to be noted, that he doth not say 
to Moses in this place, my name Jehovah was not known to 
them; but I was not known to them by thisname. That is, 
by that which it imports; viz. the giving being (as we may 
say) to his promises by the actual performance of them: 
i.e. by bringing them into the Jand of Canaan; and, in 
order to it, delivering them out of Egypt. Both which he 
had promised in the forenamed chapter, (Gen. xv. 14. 18.) 
and now intended to make good. And thus R. Solomon 
interprets this place, as P. Fagius notes; I have promised, 
but have not yet performed. 

The like expression we find in the prophct Isaiah, as 
Theodoric Hackspan hath observed (Disput. de Nomini- 
bus Divinis, n. 15.) Isa. lii.5, 6. where the Lord saith, 
“‘ My name is blasphemed every day continually: there- 
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fore my people shall know.my name; therefore they shall 
know in that day that I am he that ‘doth speak; behold, 
itis I.” 

Which cannot signify that the Jews did not then know 
that this was one of the names of God; but that all who 
blasphemed him should be confuted by sensible proofs 
which he would give, of his own unchangeable resolution 
to fulfil his promises, in bringing them out of Eanyrens 
which fully demonstrated that he was Jehovah. 

Which word, some think, includes in it, not only his 
eternal cxistence and immutable truth, but his omnipo- 
tent power, which gaye being to all things. The last of 
which was now made known, so as it had never been to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; for Moses was the first that 
wrought miracles and prodigies: God was known to the 
fathers, by visions and dreams; but not by signs and won- 
ders. Moses made him known by these unto the world. 
And therefore upon the whele Maimonides well concludes 
from this place, that the prophetical spirit on Moses was 
more excellent than that which had been upon any before 
him. (More Ney. par. ii, cap. 35.) 

Ver.4, And I also, &c.] The Hebrew word vegam may 
be better translated although. Which makes a clear con- 
nexion of this verse with the former; and explains the 
meaning of the name Jehovah. By which he was not 
known in former times, although he had made a covenant 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to give them the land 
of Canaan; and often ratified, confirmed (and established 
as he here speaks), this covenant, (Gen. xvii. 7, 8. xxvi. 
3,4, &c.) But now he not only declares himself mindful 
of that covenant, (ver. 5.) but, because he was the Lord, 
(ver 6.) would deliver them from the Egyptian bondage, 
and that with a miraculous power. Which should make 
them know more of him than their fathers did, (ver. 7.) 
both by his delivering them out of Egypt, and by bringing 
them into the Jand which he swore he would give to their 
fathers, (ver. 8.) 

This is the sense of these five verses. - 

The land of their pilgrimage, &c.] So it is often called, 
when he speaks to Abraham, (Gen. xvii. 8.) and so Isaac 
calls it, (xxviii. 4.) and Jacob also, (xxxvii.1.) And so 
it might be called, not only with respect to Abraham, 
Tsdbie, and Jacob, but also to their posterity: because of 
the near union that is between fathers and children. Thus 
God is said to have given to these three patriarchs (as 
the famous primate Usher observes) the land of Canaan 
for an inheritance, (Psal. cv. 11.) which was not fulfilled 
to them, but to their posterity. And as the possession of 
posterity is attributed to the fathers, so, upon the same 
eround, he thinks, the percegrination of the fathers is attri- 
buted here to the children, (Chronol. Sacra, cap. viii.) 

Ver. 5. And I have also. ] This verse also begins with the 
same particle vegam ; and must: be translated although, it 
the former interpretation be right. Or elsc those words [by 
my name Jehovah was I not known to them] must come in 
by a parenthesis: and both these verses be connected with 
what goes before, appeared unto Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, by the name of God Almighty, to whom he so ap- 


peared, as to make a covenant with them, which he per- 


fectly remembered, and having taken notice to what con- 
dition they were reduced, was now come to deliver them. 
. Ver. 6. Say unto the children of Israel, I ain the Lord.] 
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Tell them, I will now shew that I am what this name 'im- 


ports, (ver. 2 

And I will bring them from wnder the burdens of the 
Egyptians.| The heavy oppressions under which you 
groan, (ver. 5.) 

And I will rid you of their bondage.| They were mere 
slaves, and lay also under such insupportable loads, as 

made it impossible for them to deliver themselves: but it 
was to be the sole work of God. 

And I will redeem you with a stretched-out arm.] oe 
word redeem implies their servitude; from whice he 
scued them by a power superior to Pharaoh's OF am 
powcr on earth, as appears by the following stor, 

And with great judgments. ] Wi ell st promised 
this deliverance, which Moses was about t , he told 
Be reared 

















Abraham, “J will judge that nation,” 1 

them, (Gen, xv. 14.) That is, punish then (which is one 

Office ofa judge) according to their deser ae This now 
nereby shew imself to be 


he intended to perform be nd 
Jchovah), and thatin 1 ms ! 
not only very grievous, I ta any’ plagues upon them. For 
Greg. Nyssen observes, that al Pie eleir le earth, 


the water, the fire, and the air, were all moved ios the 


Egyptians, oidv mee orparde broxeiptoc, us an obedient army, 


manner; by inflicting 
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used in many f es for Boning ; (Paal. pon Proy. 
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Ver. 7. And I Mall leo to me for a people. 
right of redemption beforementioned. ~ 
“And I will be to you a God.] He was - before but no 
after a peculiar manner. 


A COMMENTARY 


new his address to Pharaoh. 


[cHap. vk 


power and will to do it. But in this slavery they werc 
used so cruelly, that they were’quite dejected and incapa- 
ble of any comfort. So the LXX. translate the foregoing 
words (for anguish of spirit ), i& dAcyowwylac, out of faint- 
heartedness: they being quite dispirited. 

Ver.10. And the Loril spake unto Moses, saying.] Itis - 
likely that Moses, finding the Israelites so regardless of 
what he said, went to the usual place, where he was wont 
to have recourse to the Divine Majesty, (sec ver. 22.) to re- 
ceive new directions what to do. 

Ver. 11. Go in, speak unto Pharaoh, king of Eqypt, &c.} 
The Lord bids him go again to Pharaoh, and renew the de- 
mand he made before, (ver. 1.) 

Ver. 12. And Moses spake before the Lord.| This phrase, 
liphne Jehovah, before the Lord, plainly denotes that God 
appeared to him in a visible majesty, as I observed above, 
ver. 1. and see xi. 4. 

Behold, the children of Israel have not hearkened to me, 
how then shall Pharaoh hear me?) Their faint-hcartedness 
disheartened Moses also, and made him unwilling to re- 
And there seems to be good 
renin i what he says; if the children of Israc], whose in- 
terest it was,to give ear to him, did not believe him, what 
hope was theteibat Pharaoh should comply against his in- 
terest ? 

WVho am of uncircumcised lips.| This reason he had 
alleged before, and was fully answered, (iv. 10, 11, &c.) 
and therefore ought not to have been repeated now. 
his being of uncircumcised lips signifies no more than that 
he was anill speaker, and wanted eloquence: it being the 


ai manncr of.the Hebrews to call those parts uncircumcised, 


And ye shall know that I am the Lord your God &c. ‘whieh are inept to the use for which they were designed, 


By seeing my promises to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
fulfilled. 

Ver. 8. And Iwill bring you Frito the land, concerning 
which I did swear te give it, &c.| Two things were pro- 
mised to Abraham in that vision mentioned Gen. xv. First, 
he would deliver his seed from this nation which oppressed 
them, (ver. 14.) And, secondly, that he would bring them 
into the Jand of Canaan, (ver.16.) Both these he now de- 
clares should be fulfilled (the former in the foregoing verse, 
and the latter in this), and thereby they should be con- 
vineed that he was indeed Jehovah, true and constant to 
his word. 

I am the Lord.| He concludes as he began: having said 
this twice before, (ver. 2. 6.) 

Ver. 9. And Moses spake so unto the children of Israel. ]} 
He delivered this message, as he was commanded: which, 


one would have expected, should have raised thcir droop- - 


ing spirits. But quite contrary. 

They hearkened not unto Moses.| They did not believe, 

or receive what he said, (so Maimon. More Nev. par. i. 
cap. 45.) or it made no impression upon them. The reason 
follows, 
_ For anguish of spirit.] In the Hebrew, becausc of short- 
ness of breath. They were so extremcly oppressed, that 
they could scarce fetch their breath, as we speak, Or, had 
no heart so much as to think of deliverance, much Jess hope 
for it; but sunk unto their burdens. 

And for cruel bondage.] Common slaves, though they 
cannot deliver themselves, rejoice to hear the good news 
that they are likely to be delivered by those who have 


and cannot do their office. _Thus Jeremy saith of the J cws, 
that their “ear was uncircumcised ;” and adds the expli- 
cation, “ they cannot hearken,” (Jer. vi. 10.) In like man- 
ner uncircumcised lips, are lips that cannot utter words ; as 
‘* uncircumcised in heart,” (Jer. ix..26.) are such as can- 


| not understand. St. Stephen puts both together, ‘ uncir- 


cumcised in heart and cars,” (Acts vii. 51.) Perhaps 
Moses thought it some disparagement to him, that he was 
not able himself to deliver his mind in a handsome manncr 
to Pharaoh; and therefore mentions this again, to move 
the Divine Majesty to circumcise his lips (as they spake), 
that is, remove this impediment. 

Ver. 13. And the Lord spake unto Moses and unto Aaron.) 
Herc is no express answer made to his objection, but it 
seems to be included in God’s speaking to Moses and 
to Aaron; whereas before he had spoken only to Moses, 
(ver. 1.10.) And it is likely Moses was admonished, that — 
the Lord having given him Aaron to supply his defect, he 
ought to be satisficd therewith; and go with him, and re- 
new his address, both to the children of Israel, and also to 
Pharaoh. So these words have respect to both parts of 
the foregoing objection. 

And gave them a charge unto the children of Israel.] He 
laid his commands upon them, strictly requiring them to 
obey him. Whichis a higher expression than we meet 
with before in the foregoing injunctions, (cither in ver. 6. 
or 11.) and makes me think this verse is not a mere recapi- 
tulation of what had been said, as some take it; but an cn- 
forcement of what he had before commanded. 

And unto Pharaoh, king of Egypt, to bring the children 
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of Israel out of the land of Egypt.] I suppose he now gave 
‘them authority to threaten him, if he did not obey. 


- Wer. 14. These are the heads of their fathers’ houses.) 


The principal persons of the several families of Israel. 

The sons of Reuben, the first-born, &c.] See Gen. xlvi. 
9, where the sons of Reuben arc reckoned up in this very 
order; in which they are here mentioned again, to intro- 
duce the genealogy éf Moses and Aaron. “Who being 
chosen by God to be the deliverers of his people, it was 
fit to shew that they were of the same stock, though not of 
the eldest family, of the children of Israel. To whom God 
promised, when he’went down into Egypt, that he would 
surely bring him up again, (Gen. xlvi. 4.) that is, in his 
posterity: which would not have been so manifestly the 
work of God, if they that were the instruments of it had not 
been of his posterity. 

Ver. 15. The sons of Simeon, &c.] They are mentioned 
for the same reason, and in —_ same order that they were 
in Gen. xlvi. 10. 

Ver. 16. These are the names ¢ of the s sons of Levi, &c.| 
Having briefly sct down the heads of the two eldest fami- 
lies of Isracl, he enlarges now upon the third, from which 
he himself was descendcd. 

Gershon, Kohath, and Merari.| These three are men- 


tioned also in Gen. xlvi. 11. as coming with Jacob into - 


Egypt. 

And the years of the life of Levi were a hundved thirty 
aud seven years.| He is thought to have lived the longest 
- of all the sons of Jacob: none of whose ages are recorded 
in Scripture, but only his and Joseph’s; whom Levi sur- 
vived twenty-seven years, though he was much the elder 
brother. Kohath, also, the second son of Levi, attained 


near to the same age with himsclif, (ver.18.) And his grand-- 


son, Moses’s father, lived just so long as Levi did, (ver. 20.) 


Next to Levi, the longest liver of all Jacob’s sons was. 


Naphthali, if we may believe the tradition in R. Bechai, who 
saith he lived to the age of a hundred thirty and three 
years ; which was the age of Kohath. 

Ver. 17. The sons of Gershon, Libni, and Shimt, &c.] 
These were born in Egypt, from whom descended two fa- 
milics mentioned afterwards, (Numb. iii. 18. 21.) 

Ver. 18. The sons of Kohath, Amram, &c.| He had the 
most numerous offspring of all Levi’s sons, (Numb. iii. 28.) 
from the eldest of which Moscs came. 

And the years of the life of Kohath were a hundred thirty 
and three years, &c.| He sets down the age of none but 
only of Levi his great grandfathcr, and Kohath his grand- 
father, and of Amram his father. And primate Usher makes 
account that Kohath was thirty years old when Jacob came 
into Egypt, and live there a hundred and three years; 
and diced thirty-two years before Moses was born. (See 
Chronolog. Sacra, cap. 11.) 

Ver. 19. The sons of Merari, Mehak.j) From this Mchali, 
it is thought, sprung the famous singer Heman, who com- 
posed the 88th Psalm, (1 Chron. vi. 33.) 

And Mushi.| From whom descended Ethan, who com- 
posed the 89th Psalm, (1 Chron. vi. 44.) 

Ver. 20. And Amram took him Jochabed his father’s 
sister to wife.] It must be acknowledged that the Hebrew 
word dod significs an uncle; and therefore some would 
have the word dodah, in this place, to signify only his 
wule's daughter. So the Vulgar and the LXX. translate 
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it. But Moses tells us so expressly t that she was “ born 
to Levi in Egypt,” (Numb. xxvi. 59.) that it unavoidably 
follows she was sister to Ainram’s father. Which the fore- 
named great primate maintains (cap. 8. of the samc book)’ 
against Scaliger and Peirerius, who would have Jochabed 
called Levi’s daughter, only as Ephraim and Manasseh arc 
called Jacob’s sons. Which would make a very easy sense ° 
(as I observed, ii. 1.) if it would consist with those words 
in Numb. xxvi. 59. “‘ whom her mother (for that must be 
understood) bare to Levi;” which shew she was his daugh- 






ter. 1uS R. Solomon understood it; and so did 
Tostatu jetan, and divers others, wiiérn our Usher 
there men _And sec our most learned Selden, (lib. v. 


de Jure N. ct G. cap.ix. p.584.) Which shews how sincere 
a writer Moses was, who doth not stick to relate what might 
be thought in i the law against such mar- 
riages was enacted), a bl liis family. And it is observ- 
able, that he doth not say One lable in commendation of 
his parents; though their fa dese ved the greatest praise, 
as the apostle to the Hebrews news, (xi. 23.) But Moses 
(as Jac. CapelludMtruly o observesjwad A. M. 2481.) did not 
write for his own glory, but for he service of God and of 
his church. 

Aud she bare him Aaron and , This shews, that 
God exactly fulfilled his promise,of delivering the Israclites ‘ 
out of serv itude i in the fourth generation (Gen. xv. 16. i. ¢. 











the fourth from their descent into Egypt), for Moses was 


the fourth from Levi; being his great grandson. 

And the years of the life: bf Anite were a hundred 
and thirty and seven years.] The very same age with his 
grandfather Levi, (ver. 16.) 

Ver. 21. And the sons of Izhar, Korah, &c.] He gives 
an acconnt of his uncle’s sons, but saith not one word here 
of his own. Who were not to suecced him in his place and 
dignity, nor to be advanced to anyother office. Such was” 
his humility and gencrous love to his country, that he only 
sought the good of that; but nothing for his own family. 

Ver. 22. And the sons of Uzziel, &c.| This was another 
of his uncles; whosc postcrity he mentions, that it might 
be seen how God blessed the tribe of Levi: notwithstand- 
ing the sin he had committed at Schechem, and the pn- 
nishment his father denounced against him for it, (Gen., 
xlix.) He saith nothing of Hebron, another of his father’s 
brothers; because, perhaps, he died childless; or nis child- 
ren had no issue. 

Ver. 23. And Aaron took him Elisheba, daughter of 
Aminadab, sister of Naashon, to wife.| Though he says 
nothing hcre of himself, yet he relates particularly what 
concerned Aaron; who, he shews, was matched into an 
honourable family, with a sister of a prince of the tribe of 
Judah; chief commander of their host when they were come ' 
out of Egypt, (Numb. i. 7. ii. 8.) The knowledge of this, 
he thought, might brecd in posterity a greatcr revcrence 
to the priesthood; which was scttled in the family of 
Aaron. 

And she bore him Nadab and Abihu.] These two pe- 
rished in the very first sacrifice which their father offered ; 
because they did not take fire from the altar, but offered ° 
with strange fire, (Lev. x. 1, 2:) 

Eleazar.}| Who succceded lus father in the priesthood, 
(Numb. xx) 25, &c.) and assisted Joshua in the division - 
of the land of Canaan, (Josh. xiv. 1. xix. 51. xxi. 1.) From 
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him sprung Zadok and the following high-priests, till the 
destruction of Jerusalem, (1 Chron. yi. 4. &c.) 

And Ithamar.) From whom came Eli, and Abimelech, 
and Abiathar (in the time of David), in whom this family 
was extinct. 

Ver. 24. And the sons of Korah, &c.] Though he him- 
self perished in his rebellion against Moses, who was his 
cousin-german, yet his family remained (Numb. xxvi. 58.) 
and were famous in the days of David; being often men- 
tioned in the Book of Psalms. 

Ver. 25. And Eleazar took one of the daughters of Pu- 
tiel to wife.] Who this Putiel was, is not certain. Dr. 
Lightfoot thinks he was an Egyptian convert, whose daugh- 
ter Eleazar married. But I see no good ground for this 
opinion, but rather think it more likely Eleazar would 
marry one of the race of Abraham, being son to the high- 
priest. He was married, indecd, before his father, was pro- 
moted to that dignity; yet Aaron was so great a man in 
his own tribe, (sce iy. 14.),and married into so honourable 
a family in Israel, (ver. 23.) that it is not probable he 
would suffer his son to mateh with an Egyptian proselyte. 

These are the heads of the fathers of the Levites, &c.] 
The great persons, from whom sprung the principal fami- 
lies among the Levites. Ho saith nothing of the other 
tribes; because his intention was only to derive his own 
pedigree and his brother Aaron’s from Isracl. 

Ver. 26. These are that Moses and Aaron, to whom the 
Lord said, Bring out the children of Israel, &c.] These are 
the two persons, to whom God gave commission to be the 
deliverers of their nation out of the Egyptian bondage. He 
had mentioned, just before their. genealogy, the charge 
God gave them, both to the children of Isracl.and to Pha- 
raoh, (ver. 13.) And now he goes on to shew that they were 
the men, who were peculiarly chosen by God to discharge 
that office; first, by going to the children of Israel, which 
he mentions here ; and then to Pharaoh, which he mentions 
in the next verse. 

Bring out the children of Israel from the land of Egypt.) 
Assure them of their deliverance, notwithstanding the pres- 
sures under which they groan. 

According to their armies.] Not by a disorderly flight ; 
but every family in such good order as an army keeps, 
(Exod. xii. 41. 51. xiii. 18.) 

Ver. 27. These are they that spake to Pharaoh, &c.] 


Who carried the message from God to Pharaoh, requiring , 


him to let Israel go out of Egypt, (v. 1, 2, &e. vi. 18.) . 
These are that Moses and Aaron.): He repeats. it. again, 


that all generations might mark who werc, the men that, 


God employed, in this great and hazardous work: of, de- 


manding the liberty of the children of Isracl from Pharaoh's. 


servitude ; and effecting it in such manner, as is afterward 
related in this book. 


There have been critical wits, who made this an argument, 


that Moses was not the author of these books; because it 
is not likely, they imagine, he would write thus of himself. 
But nobody but these critics: can see an absurdity imit, 


that he and his brother, being the instruments in God's hand - 


of effecting such wonderful things, should not let. posterity 


be ignorant of if; but take care not only to record. it; but. 


to set a special note upon it, that none might rob them of 


the honour God bestowed on them; and-He (by whose di- | 
rection this was written) might have: the glory of working» 
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such mighty things, by such inept instraments, as Moses. 
often acknowledges himself ® have been. Nor is this 


‘more than Ezra, Nehemiah, and Danicl say concerning 


themselves: and St. John may as well be denicd to be the: 
author of the gospel which bears his name, because he 
saith, ‘This is the disciple that testifieth these things,” 
&e. (xxi. 24.) And besides this, the history of succeeding, 
ages shews us the necessity of this, which Moses hath said, 
of-himself. Yor if he had not told us what his progeny, 
was, we see by what we read in Justin and Corn, Tacitus, 
and such-hke authors, what false accounts we should have. 
of him: for Justin, from Trogus Pompcius, makes him (as. 
I observed before) the son. of;Joseph. Nay, the. Jewish, 
writers have been so fabulous, that we should have learnt. 
as little truth from them, if Moses had not told it us him-. 
self. 

Ver. 28. And it came to pass. on the day when the.Lord 
spake unto Moses, &c.] Having finished the account he 
thought fit to give of himself and of his brother, whom: 
God was pleased to employ in this great embassy, he re- 
sumes the relation of it, which he broke off at.the end of 
ver. 13. | - 

Ver. 29. That the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, I am: 
the Lord, &c.| This and the, next verse seem, to be a re- 
capitulation of what God said in his last appearances to 
him (ver. 2. 10, &c.) and of his desire to be excused from. 
the employment on which he was sent; urged by two ar- 
guments, ver. 12, 13. where they are related something, 
more largely than they are here, in the last verse of this, 
chapter. In which he mentions them again; that there 
might be a clearer connexion, with what God further added. 
for his encouragement, when he gave him the forenamed( 
charge, (ver. 18.) to deliver a new message to Pharaoh. 

Ver. 30. And Moses said before the Lord.] We-read the, 
very same, (ver. 12.) which makes. me think, this is not-a 
new objection; but merely a recital of what he had ob- 
jected there. See what I have said on the foregoing. verse, 

Behold, I am of uncircumcised.lips, &c.} See, ver. 12. 
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Ver. 1. Awnp the Lord said unto Moses.| He received new.: 
orders from the Schechinah, or. Divine. ianidieds ; before. 


whom he stood, (vi. 12. 30.) 


See.] Mark what I say, in answer to.all thy. objections: 
I have made thee a god to Pharaoh.] Therefore,..why« 
shouldest thou. fear to appear before him, who. is but a 


man? Mosesis not called absolutely a god; but only a god» 


unto Pharaoh: which denotes that he had only the authority 
and power. of God over him; or rather, he was God’s am»: 
bassador to speak to him in his name; with a powerready* 
to exccute all that he desired for the humbling of Pharaoh, 
and punishing his disobedience to his message. 

And Aaron thy brother shall be thy prophet.) Let there-., 
fore the uncircumcision of thy lips be no longer.an. objec- 
tion: for he shall interpret.thy mind,.as prophets declare ; 
the mind of God. 

Some slight wits have from this place also drawn an.ar- 
rument, that this book was not written by .Moses;. but by: 
some other author.long after his time. Because. the word 


nabi, they fancy, was not now.in use to signify a prophet: 


UPON 
as appears, say they, from 1 Sam. ix. 9. where it is said, 
“‘ He that is now eal ed (nabi) a prophet, was before time 
called (roeh) a seer.” Which seems: to signify that the 
word nabi (which Moses here uses for a prophet) was but 
newly come into use, in-‘Samuel’s days. But this is very 
far from Samuel’s meaning: whose plain sense is this, 
that he who foretold things to come, or discovered seerets, 
was anciently called a seer, not a prophet. Which significd 
heretofore only an interpreter of the Divine will: but now 
they began, in Samuel’s days, to apply the word nabe (or 
prophet) to those who could reveal any secret, or foresce 
things future. Which had not been the use of the word 
formerly: but it signified, as I said, one that was familiar 
with God, and knew his mind, and delivered it to others: 
as I observed upon Gen. xx. 7. where God himself calls 
Abraham a prophet; as he here calls Aaron. And what 
holy writer would dare to alter the word which God him- 
self used? Which is far more proper also to this purpose 
than either roek or choseh (which these men fancy were the 
words in use in Moses’s time, not nabi), for they do not an- 
swer the intention of God in this speech concerning Aaron. 
Who was not to see, and divine, or to receive revelations 
from God, but to be amouthto Moses; to utter what God 
revealed to him, not to Aaron. Which is the original] sig- 
nification of the word nabi: there being no derivation of it 
so natural that I ean find as that of R. Solomon’s, from 
the word nub, which signifies to utter, or to bring forth, 
(Prov. x. 31.) 

Ver. 2. Thou shalt speak all that I command thee, &c.] 
This explains the latter end of the former verse: that 
Moses should deliver God’s mind to Aaron; and Aaron 
should deliver it to Pharaoh: requiring him from God to 
dismiss the children of Israel out of his country. 

Ver. 3. And Iwill harden Pharaohk’s heart.| Or, but I 
will harden, &c. which Avenarius translates, I will permit 
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his heart to be hardened. 'Though there is no need of it: 


for God here only foretels what Pharaoh would force him 
to do, (see iv. 21.) after several signs and wonders had been 
wrought to move him to obedience. For he was so stupid, 
and hardened his heart so often, (viii. 15. 32.) that in con- 
clusion God hardened him, by withdrawing all good mo- 
tions from him. And therefore, the first time that Jehovah 
is said to harden his heart, there is a special remembrance 
of this, that the Lord had foretold it, (ix. 12.) 


And multiply my signs and my wonders, &c.| The first: 


plagues that were inflicted on him proving ineffectual ; it 
was necessary to send more and greater, that, ifit had been 
possible, his heart might have been mollified. 

Ver. 4. But Pharaoh will not hearken unto you.| Or ra- 
ther, and Pharaoh shall not hearken to Agee demands. For 
this was the effect of his hardening. 

That I may lay my hand upon “Roypt.] Smite all their 
first-born: upon which immediately followed their march 
out of Egypt. 

And bring forth mine armies, &e.] All the tribes of the 
children of Israel: which were so multiplicd, that every 
onc of them singly made an army. (See vi. 26.) 

By great judgments.| That is, grievous plagues; which 
he inflicted on them, one after another. And thereby made 
good his word, that Moses should be a god to ‘Pharaoh, 
(ver. 1.) that is, a judge, as the word Elohim sometimes 
signifies. (Sce vi. 6,) 
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| Ver.5. And the Egyptians shall know that I am the Lord.] 
Be convinced, or made sensible thatnone can withstand me. 

When I stretch forth my hand against Egypt, &e.] 'This 
was most especially fulfilled, when he smote their first- 
born, which made them look upon themselves as lost men, 
if they continued disobedient, (xii. 33.) 

Ver. 6. And Moses and Aaron did as the por com- 
manded them, so did they.] He repeats what he saith of 
their obedience to God’s commands, because, from this time 
forward, they no longer disputed, nor made any objection; 
but roundly went about their business. 

Ver. 7. And Moses was fourseore years old, &e.] The 
Israelites were under a heavy persecution when Moses 
was born; and God exercised their patience (it appears 
by this) a very long time, that their deliverance might be 
for ever remembered with the greater thankfulness and obe- 
dience. Such grave persons as these were fittest to be 
employed as God’s commissioners inthis affair: for they 
could not well be thought to be hot-headed men, who 
thrust themselves forward into this embassy without a 
warrant. So some of the Jews very judiciously have ob- 
served, that God made choice of aged men to work all his 
miracles before Pharaoh, and to reccive his revelations, 


-beeause they were not apt to invent, nor to be under the 


power of fancy, at those years. See Sepher Cosri, lib. i. 
sect. 83. where Buxtorf notes, that Aben Ezra observes 
upon this place, that none besides Moses and Aaron ever 
prophesied in their oldage; because they Were more excel- 
lent than all the prophets. 

Ver. 8. And the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron, say- 
tng.| When they were about to renew their addresses to 
Pharaoh, God was pleased again to appear, and give them 
his directions in their proceedings. 

Ver. 9. When Pharaoh shall speak unto you, saying, 
Shew a miracle for you.} It was likely that Pharaoh would, 
when he was not in a passion, ask, how shall I know that 
you come from God with this message to me? give me 
some proof of your authority: and such a proof as can 
be done by none, but by the power of God. And therefore 
God directs Moses what to do in this case. 

Say wnto Aaron, Take thy rod.] The same rod is some- 
times called the rod of God, (iv. 20.) sometimes Moses’s 
rod, and sometimes Aaron’s: as we find it in many places, 
ver. 10. 19. of this chapter; and viii. 5.19; &c. Because 
God wrought all the following fathAtoR’ by this rod; which 
sometimes Moses and sometimes Aaron held in their hand. 
But commonly Moses delivered it unto Aaron, as an agent 
under him, to stretch it out for the effecting of wonders. 
Yor he tells Pharaoh, in this very chapter, that with the 
rod which was in his hand he would smite the waters, Xe. 
(ver.17.) And immediately the Lord bade him ‘“ say unto 
Aaron, Take thy rod, and stretch out thy hand upon the 
waters of Egypt,” (ver. 19.) By which it appears he had 
delivered the rod unto Aaron. Fora rod being the ensign 
of authority, prophets were wont to carry one in their hand, 
in token of their office. And so did the Evyptian magi- 
cians also, who had every one their rod ready to throw 
down, (ver. 12.) And Mercury, whom the Egyptians 
counted a prophet (and thence called him Anubis), was re-. 
presented with a wand in his hand. 

And cast it before Pharaoh.] As big had before directed 
Moses, (iv. 8. 21.) 
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Ver. 10. And Moses and Aaron went in unto Pharaoh, 
and did so as the Lord commanded them.] At their first ad- 
dress to Pharaoh they only delivered their message; but 
did nothing to confirm it, (ver. 1, &c.) Nor were they 
commanded now to work any miracle, unless Pharaoh de- 
manded one. Which it is likely he did; this second ad- 
dress to him moving him to ask, how shall I know that 
you come from God? 

And Aaron cast down his rod before Pharaoh and before 
his servants.] The great men of the court, who are always 


Supposed to be present where the king was; though not 


mentioned in the foregoing verse. 

And it became a serpent.) Sec iv. 3. where we read that 
Moses himself, when this change was first made, fled from 
before it; the sight of it was so terrible. And therefore 
it is highly probable, that Pharaoh and his servants were 
no less startled at the first appearance of it. Artapanus 
relates several other miracles besides this, in Eusebius’s 
Prepar. Evang. p. 434, 435. and 441. which E mention to 
shew that the fame of Moses’s miracles was spread among 
the heathen, who were so far from disbelieving them, that 


they gave credit to other false reports, which some ill, 


people had mingled with them. 


Ver. 11. Then Pharaoh also called the wise men.| When. 


he had recovered the fright in which we may well suppose 
him to have been, he sent some of his servants to call in 


those who he thought could cope with Moses and Aaron. 


in wonderful works. 

Wise men.] This word is sometimes used in a good 
sense: and thercfore to shew they were such as we now 
call cunning men, he joins another word to it, which is 
nevcr taken in a good sense, v2z. 

Sorcerers.| Which most take to be such as we call jug- 
glers; who cast mists, as we speak, before men’s eyes; and 
make things appear otherwise than they really are. For 
the Hebrew word cischeph (from whence comes macasche- 
phim, which we translate sorcerers), significs to delude the 
sight with false appearances. Sir John Marsham puts 
these two words together, and (by the figure of &y ca dvoty) 
translates them, accersivit peritissimos artis magice, he 
called the most skilful persons in the magical ari, Chron. 
Can. Secul. ix. 

Now the magicians, of Egypt.] This is a third word, 
which seems to be of worse import than the two former. 
Some translate it necromancers: but it being a foreign 
word, we cannot determine its particular meaning : though, 
in gencral, no doubt it signifies men, that by evil arts per- 
formed amazing things: such as Simon Magus and Ely- 
mas in aftcrtimes. Sec Gen. xli. 8. and Bochart in his 
Hicrozoicon, (par. ii. lib. iv. cap. 18.) where he hath a large 
discoursc about thé meaning of this word chartumin: 
which, after all that others have said about it, he thinks 
comes from the word retan: which in Arabic and Chal- 
dec signifies to murmur, as magicians were wont to do in 
their incantations. So Hartun is properly ézaoddc, an en- 
chanter. And the name of ’Apreuic (the same with Hecate), 
he thinks alludes to it; whom magicians were wont fre- 
quently to invoke. 

The names of the principal magicians at this time among 
the Egyptians were Jannes and Jambres, as not only St. 
Paul, (2 Tim. iii. 8.) but several, both Jewish, Greek, and 
Roman writers tellus. 1 will mention but one, the author 
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of Schalsch-Hakkabalah, who calls them by these names; 


and saith, that in our language we would call them Johan- 
nes and Ambrosius. The reader may find a great many 
more, if he please, in primate Usher’s Annals, ad A. M. 

2513. and in Bochart’s Hierozoic. (par. i. lib. ii. cap. 53. 

p. 645.) Artapanus, in Eusebius, calls them icpsic ito Méu- 
giv, priests at Memphis, whom Pharaoh sent for to oppose 
Moses. 

The original of which sort of men seems to have been 
this ; that God being pleased to admit the holy patriarchs 
to familiar colloquics with him, the devil endeavoured to 
imitate him; that hc might keep men in his obedience, by 


: pretending discoveries of secret things tothem. And when 


God was pleased to work miracles for the confirmation of 


the truth, the devil directed these men, who were familiar 


with him, how to invokc his help, for the performance of 
strange things, which confirmed them in their errors. 

They also did in like manner with their enchantments.| If 
the Hebrew word come from lahat, which significs a flame, 
(sec Gen. iii. 24.) it seems to denote such sorcercrs as 
dazzled men’s cyes, and then imposed on them by shows 
and appearances of things, which had no real being. But 
it may be derived from lahat, which, signifies hidden and 


secret; and then denotes those that used secret whispers 


or murmurs, as cnchanters did (as Bochartus in this place 


‘now mentioned interprets it), or such as had secret fami- 
_liarity with demons; as it is expounded,in the Gemara 


Sanhedrin, (cap. vii. n. 10.) where there are many exam- 
ples of the former sort of enchantments, by the deception 
of the sight. For instance, R. Asche relates that he sawa 


magician blow his nose, and bring, pieces of cloth out of 


it. And R. Chajah saw one cut a camel.in pieces with his 
sword, and then set it together again: which was nothing, 
Several other stories 
are:told of the same nature. 

Ver. 12. For they cast down every man his rod.|_ They 
were sent for to confront Moses, and therefore attempted 
to do the very same thing that he had done. For they took 
him for a mere magician, like themselves; and it was a 
common thing, in ancient times, for such kind of men to 
contend one with another. And their great study was (as 
Gaulmyn hath observed in his Notes upon the Life and 
Death of Moscs, written by a Jew, p. 24], &c.) to find out 
the genius that attended their opposer; whom they strove 
to gain to their side; or to terrify him by a greater and 
more powerful angel. And they only were insuperable 
who had a deity to their genius; as Porphyry, saith Plo- 
tinus, had. Who contending with Olympius an Egyptian, 
when his genius was called, sic atroflay, to appear visibly ; 
there came a god-and not a demon. Which made the 
Egyptian cry out, Maxdpiog tic Sedu Exwv tov Saluova, he is 
happy who hath a God for his genius, as I supposc it should 
be interpreted. And thus the Jewish author of the Life 
and Death of Moses fancies, that these magicians, who 
resisted Moses, turned over all their books to find out the 


name of that deity, by which he did wonders, so much su-. 


perior to theirs, &c. 

And they became serpents.] Not real serpents, but seem- 
ing, as Josephus understood it, and several Christian writ- 
ers; particularly Sedulius, (lib. iv. carm.) 

Si aiaite, a imagine ficta, 
Visibus humanis magicas tribucre Sewanee. 
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I omit other ancient authors, who suppose that as spirits 
can assume bodies like to men, so they can as easily, out 
of the same air, make the appearance of a serpent; just as 
Girce‘is said in Homer to have changed Ulysses’s compa- 
nions into hogs. But there are those who take these to 
have been real serpents, brought hither by the power of the 
devil: who withdrew their rods, and put these (which he 
suddenly transported from’some other place) in their room. 
Which, if it be true, it makes the power that wrought 
by Moses the more wonderful; whose serpent devoured 
them all. 

. But Aaron’s rod swallowed up their rods.| The scrpent, 
into which Aaron’s rod was turned, moved towards them, 
and eat them up. Which was, as I said, the more asto- 
nishing, if they were real serpents of the same bigness (as 
we may well suppose they would endeavour to bring) with 
that of Moses. However their serpents (whatsoever they 
were) could not stand before his; but were swallowed 
up, while his still remained. This might have convinced 
Pharaoh, if his magicians had not made him believe, that 
they would in time find a power superior to Moses. The 
Jews also imagine Pharaoh himself was a magician; and 
helped to get out of Moses the secret whereby he wrought 


these wonders. Which were the greater, becanse Moses, | 


no doubt, in conclusion, took this serpent by the tail (as 
God had commanded him, iv. 4.) and it became a rod in 
his hand again. Whereas the Egyptian sorcerers had no 
rods remaining to take up; they being vanished with their 
serpents. Greg. Nyssen. (L. de Vita Mosis, p. 173.) takes 
the devouring of their rods’to have been a plain argu- 
ment, or: obSeulav auvvrecny ovre Cwrechy tiva Sivapiv elyov of 


rav yoru paBeot, wAiv Tov oyjparoc, &c. that the rods, 1. e.: 


serpents of the magicians, had no vital power in them able 
to defend themselves; but were mere delusions, without 
any real virtue. And here I cannot but take notice of a 
remarkable passage in Numenius, a Pythagorean philo- 
sopher, recorded by Eusebius, (lib. ix. Prapar. Evang. 
cap. 8.) where he tells us, that Numenius (in this third book 
rept ayavov) expressly saith, “That Jannes and Jambres 


were, Aiytmrio: icpoypauparetc, inferior to none in magical 


skill; and therefore chesen, by the common consent of the 
Egyptians, to oppose Muszus (as the heathens call Moses), 
the leader of the Jews: of whom he gives this noble cha- 
racter, that he was a man most powerful with God in prayer, 
avopt yevouévy Oew evEacQa: duvarwratry.” Which is a plain 
confession, that he took Moses to be, as he is called in 
these books, a man of God: and may serve to shame those 
who either believe not this history, or think Moses to have 
been only a great magician. 

Ver. 13. And he hardened Pharaoh's heart: or rather, 
Pharaoh's heart was hardened.| For so we translate this 
very Hebrew phrase, (ver. 22.) and I can give no account 
why we translate it otherwise here. Especially since the 
Vulgar and the Chaldee so render it, and the LXX. also in 
this verse, xarfoyvoev 7 xapdta Papa, Pharaoh’s heart grew 
‘stiff; or, waxed strong and stubborn; and ver. 22, ioxAn- 
pivSn % Kapdla Papaw, his heart was hardened. And it is 
plainly the like form of speech with that in the next verse, 
(14.) where God himself interprets his own meaning, Pha- 
raoh’s heart, Bepdpyrat, is heavy, and will not stir. Nor is 
there, in any of these three verses, the least mention of any 
person by whom his heart was hardened. 
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That he hearkened not unto them, as the Lord had said. ] 
It is likely, upon the first sight of the serpent, his heart 
was inclined to: hearken; but seeing the magicians do the 
same, it returned to its first bent; and there fixed, notwith- 
standing Moses’s rod devoured theirs. This God had pre- 
dicted, (ii. 19.) knowing his wicked disposition would not 
yield to any means he should think fit to use for his reform- 
ation. 

Ver. 14. And the Lord said unto Moses, &e.] It is likely 
Moses, after he had been with Pharaoh and wrought this 
miracle, returned to the place where the Divine Majesty 
was wont to appear unto him, (vi. 12. 30.) and gave him an 
account of what had passed. Whereupon the Lord told 
him, he saw Pharaoh was resolved in his way; and there- 
fore it would be to no purpose to wait to see what would 
be the effect of the late miracle: but bid him go the next 
morning, and carry a threatening message to him. _ 

Pharaoh's heart is hardened, he refuseth to let the people 
go.] Itis observable that he doth not say, I have hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart, (and ‘therefore there should have been no 
such intimation in our translation of ver. 13.) but Pha- 
raoh's heart is hardened. . Which can imply no other hard- 
ening than what proceeded from his own settled resolu- 
tion, not to lose the service of the Israelites. : 


‘ 


Ver. 15. Get thee unto Pharaoh in the morning.] Of the 


very next day, after he had wrought the foregoing miracle : 


and now begins the first of the ten plagues which God sent 
upon the Egyptians, for disobeying his ambassadors. 
Whose treaty with Pharaoh, as Jacobus Capellus (ad. 
A.M. 2502.) thinks, continued about eleven months; from 
the end of harvest (which he makes account was in our 
May) to the beginning of the next year: which is the opi- 
nion of the Hebrew doctors. But our excellent primate 
Usher thinks, that all the following plagues were inflicted. 
within the space of one month; in such order of time, as 
I shall observe in the beginning of each of them. And 
Bochartus gives good reason for it in his Hierozeoic. (par. 
ii. lib. iv. cap. 8.) For we are told here (ver. 7.) that 
Moses was fourscore years old when he began to treat 
with Pharaoh: and in Josh. v. 6. that they “‘ walked forty 
years in the wilderness.” Now, if he had spent a year in 
inflicting these plagues, Moses, who died just as they were 
entering into Canaan, must have been a hundred and one- 
and-twenty years old: whereas he was buta “ hundred 
and twenty,” as we read Deut. xxxiv.5. Nor was it suit- 


able to the Divine goodness to be so long in delivering his 


people, who were reduced to extreme misery. It was but 
just, also, that God should follow Pharaoh, whose heart 
was so obstinately hard, with one plague upon the neck of 
another; and give him no time to breathe, after one was 
removed, before another came upon him. 

Lo, he goeth out wnto the water.] God, who knows all 
things, foresaw his motion beforehand; and speaks as if 
he then, saw him actually going out of his palace to the 
river: either to walk there for recreation, or to worship 
the river Nile. For as Bochart (whose words these are) 
observes out of Plutarch, ovdiv otrw ry Alyutriow we 6 
NeiAoc, Nothing was had in such honour among the Eqyp- 
tians as the river Nile. Ifit was so in Moses’s days, itis 
not unlikely that he went to pay his morning devotions to 
it. Or, if he were a magician, as the Ifebrews fancy, he 
might be skilled in that which they call sdoouarrefa. For 
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so, he observes, they say in the Talmud: and make this 
the reason of Pharaoh’s going to the river. Which Jona- 
than follows in his paraphrase, « Behold, he goeth out to 
observe divinations upon the water, as umagician,” Tiero- 
zoic. (par. ii. lib. iv. cap. 15.) 

And thou shalt stand by the river’s brink against he come.] 
Perhaps Pharaoh (as the same Bochart observes) had for- 
bid him to come any more to the court: and so God directs 
him to take this occasion to meet with him. 

And the rod which was turned into a serpent, shalt thou 
take in thine hand.) ‘Yo give him the greater authority, and 
to put Pharaoh in, fear,at the sight of that rod, which had 
lately swallowed up all the yoyria EbAa (as Greg. Nyssen 
calls them), magical staves which encountered him. 

Ver.16. And thou shalt say, The Lord God of the Hebrews 
hath sent me unto thee, saying.) See ver. 3. To which add, 
that it is plain by this whole story, that all the messages 
delivered by Moses, and all the answers which Pharaoh 
returned, were Jrué and formal treaties of a solemn embas- 
sage (as Dr. Jackson speaks), upon which Moses was sent 
to the king of Egypt, from the Lord God of the Hebrews ; 
that is, their king (as he was become in a peculiar manner), 
under whom Moses acted as his deputy or viceroy. 

Let my people go, thut they may serve me, &c.] The mer- 
ciful kindness of God to a hardened sinner is here very 
remarkable in renewing his message, and giving him 
warning of what would come upon hin, if he did not yield. 
Whereas he might in justice have inflicted it, without any 
notice of his intentions. IIe sets before him also his sin 
and his danger, in being hitherto disobedient ; and behold, 
hitherto thou wouldest not hear: i. e. “ thou hast provoked 
the Divine Majesty, by disregarding several messages I 
have brought to thee from him.” . 

Ver. 17. Thus saith the Lord.) Attend to this new mes- 
sage I bring to thee in his name. 

In this thou shalt know that I am the Lord.| We had 
asked in a contemptuous way, Who is the Lord? and said 
after a supercilious manner, I know him not, (ver. 2.) nor 
indeed cared to know him; but slighted him and his mes- 
sengers ; as the word know not sometimes signifies, being 
as much as noé to regard. Therefore now he bids Moses 
tell him, He wonld make him know that he was the omni- 


potent Lord of the world; by the change of the waters of. 


the river (which Pharaoh perhaps adored) into blood. 

Behold, I will smite with the xvod, thut is in mine hand.]| 
God and Moses are represented in this history as one per- 
son (according to what he had said ver. 1. of this chapter), 
and therefore it was the same thing to say, the Lord (whose 
words Moses had begun to recite) will smite; or, to say, 
Twill smite: (see ver. 16.) Itis to be obscrved, also, that 
Aaron smote the river, (ver. 19.) but it being by Moses’s 
direction and order, it was counted his act: so that he 
micht say, F will smite, &c. | 

The waters of the river, and they shall be turned into 
blood.| This plague was the more remarkable, because, as 
Theodorct here observes, they having drowned the Hebrew 
children in this river, God now punishes them for it, by 
giving them bloody water to drink, (Wisd. xii. 7,8.) And 
if they had the same notions then, that the Egyptians had 
in future times, the plague was the more terrible, because 
it fell on that which they thought had some divinity in it, 
and (as-the same T’heodorct observes) was honoured as a 
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God; because it made plenty when it overflowed its 
banks. 

The Hebrew doctors add another reason for this punish- 
ment: because the Egyptians had hindered them from their 
wonted baptisms (as the author of the Life and Death of 
Moses speaks), that is, saith Gaulmyn, from purifying 
themselves in the river by bathing, after they had lain in of 
their children: which, in the scarcity of water in that coun- 
try, could no where be done but in the river. 

Ver. 18. And the fish that is in the river shall die, &c.} 
Here are three grievous effects of this plague: it deprived 
them of their most delicious food, for so their fish were, 
(Numb. xi. 5.) And took away the pleasure they had of 
washing by the river's side, because it stank (both by the 
death of the fish, and the corruption of the blood, through 
the heat of the sun), by which means the water was made 
unfit for their drink. 

Ver.19. And the Lord spake unto Moses.| After he had 
been with Pharaoh, and delivered this message to him. 

Say unto Aaron, Take thi y rod, ane stretch out thy han.) 
This warning being despised by Pharaoh, who would not 
relent ; God requires them actually to do as he had 
threatened. And now Moses had delivered his rod to 
Aaron, that he might by his authority execute this, ‘Judg- 
ment. 

Upon the waters of Egypt.| These are general words, 
compreliending all the particulars following. 

_ Upon their streams.| here were seven branches into 
which the river Nile was divided before it fell into the seas 
which seem to be here understood: being called, (Isa. xi. 
15.) the seven streams, or rivers of Egypt. 

Upon their rivers.| ‘There were several cuts made by art, 
out of every stream, to draw the water into their grounds : 
which seem to be here meant by rivers. 

And upon their ponds.| These were digged to hold rain 
water, when it fell; as it did sometimes: aid near the river 
also they digged wells, it is likely, which may be here in- 
tended. 

And upon all pools of water. | There were, here and there, 
other collections of water: particularly in their gardens, 
derived by pipes from the river, into cisterns. 

In vessels of wood, or of stone.| Wherein water was kept 
in private houses, for their present use. 

Ver. 20. And Moses and Aaron did so, as the Lord com- 
manded, &c.| This first plague our primate Usher makes 
account was inflicted about the eighteenth day of the sixth 
month: which in the next year, and ever after, became the 
twelfth month. Artapanus tells this story otherwise; but 
it is evident he had heard of it among the gentiles: and 
Ixzckiel the tragedian relates it all vight : together with 
the following miracle: (sce Euseb. Precpar. Evang. lib. ix. 
cap. xxix. p. 442.) Nor is there any thing more frequentél in 
the Roman story (as Huetius observes, lib. ii. Alnet. Ques- 
tion. cap. xii. n. 12.) than relations of rivers of blood flow- 
ing out of the earth; pits full of blood, showers of blood,: 
and waters of rivers changed into blood, &c. 

And he lift up the rod, and smote the waters that were in 
the river, &c.] Mere is mention only of smiting the water in 
the wer. And it is likely,{that only the waters of the river 
were turned into blood (as it here follows) at the first lift- 
ing up of his rod; and then all the rest of the waters men- 
tioned in the precedent verse. 
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Ver. 21. And the fish that was in the river died, &c.] All 
the effects of this plague which were threatened, ver 18. (see 
there) immediately following. ‘The first of which was the 
death of the tish; which perislied i in such great numbers 
that the river stank, &c. 

And there was blood throughout all the land of Egypt.] 
The waters were in all places turned into blood, except 
perhaps the land of Goshen: which is not comprehended 
under the land of Egypt. © 

Ver. 22. And the magicians of Egypt did so with their 
enchantments.| See ver. 11. In some of the pools or lakes 
of water they made an appearance of the like change; 
which made Pharaéh think his God was as powerful as 
the God of the Hebrews. The land of Goshen, as I said, 
might possibly be free from this plague; as it was certainly 
from several of the rest; (viii./23. ix. 4, &e.). and some 
faney the magicians had water from thence, to shew their 
power upon it. But I cannot think it probable that they 
made Pharaoh stay so long: and one-may as well say they 
had it out of the sea, or out of the pits that the people digged, 
(ver. 24.) as Aben Ezra conjectures, and Justin. Martyr, 
Quest. et Resp. xxvi. ad Orthodox. But there is no need 
of any of these conjectures, if it be granted (as the history 
leads us to conclude) that Moses did not in a moment 
change all the waters of the country, but only those of the 
river (as I said on ver. 20.) and afterwards, by degrees, all 
the rest; when the magicians had tried their art upon some 
of them. Which Moses also turned into real blood; so 
that neither they, nor any body else, was able to dvi of 
' them. 

And Pharaoh's heart was hardened. | The very same 
words in the, Hebrew, which we had before, (ver. 13.) where 
they should have been translated (I there observed) as they 
are here; and also in yiii. 19. 

Neither did he hearken unto them, as the Lord had said.] 


CHAP..VII.] | 


See iii. 19. This was more apt to move his heart than the. 


former miracle, because it continued longer, (ver. 25.) and 
the magicians could not by all their spells, or skill in sor- 
cery, remove this plague in all that time. See next verse. 

Ver. 23. And Pharaoh turned, and went unto his house. | 
It seems that upon this refusal to hearken unto Moses’s 
monition (ver. 15, 16, &c.) God sent this plague that very 
morning before he got home to dinner. So that there was 
not time to fetch water from distant places: but the ma- 
gicians exercise their enchantments upon some ponds, 
which were not as yet turned by Moses into blood. 

Neither set he his heart to this also.) Here is the reason 
why his heart was not inoved hy this miracle. He did not 
seriously consider what Moses had done, and examine the 
difference between the effect of this power and that of the 
magicians. Which was the cause that his heart was har- 
dened (as we read before) as all men’s are, who will 
think of nothing; but only to have their own humour 
satisfied. | 

Ver. 24. And all the Egyptians digged round about. the 
river for water to drink, &c.| The whole country was 
forced to try to get water to quench their thirst, by this great 
labour. How it succeeded we are not told; but it is likely 
they found clear water, by percolation through the earth. 
For Moses smote only the pits that were then in being, 
when Aaron stretched out his rod: which had no effect 
upon those which were digged afterwards. Why they did 
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not fetch it from Goshen, if there was any clear water ~ 
there (as we cannot but think there was, for the use of the 
Israelites), is not easy to determine. Their pride, perhaps, 
would not suffer them, till ye had tried other ways to 
supply their wants. 

Ver. 25. And seven days were e fulfi lled, after that the 
Lord had smitten the river.| The rod of Moses could effeet 
nothing without the Lord; by whose power this change 
was made in the waters. Which lasted seven days hefore 
this plague was removed. By which means they were 
convinced that all the waters were really corrupted: and 
they felt the heavy effects of it in a grievous stench, and 
perpetual labour in digging pits all about the river. Whe- 
ther Pharaoh at last begged to have this plague removed, 
or no, we are not told. It is likely he was se obstinate 
that he would not stoop to ask this favour of them: which 
might be the reason it lasted so long; to see whether he 
would be moved to humble hiniself so far. To which 
when he would not yicld, God took it away to make room: 
for another stroke: or, as some think, it continued together 
with the plague of frogs, and were both removed upon his 
petition. 

It is a weak conjecture of the Hebrew doctors, from 
these words, that all the ten plagues lasted seven days 
a-piece; which is plainly contrary to the story. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Ver. 1. Awnp the Lord spake unto Moses.| Who attended 
upon the Divine Majesty, we.may reasonably suppose, 
every day to know his pleasure. And after the sever days 
(mentioned ver. 25. of the foregoing chapter) were fulfilled ; 
the Lord commanded him to address himself again to ‘Pha- 

raoh: and to threaten him with a new ikcleabntt which 
was inflicted upon the twenty-fifth day of the sixth month; 

and taken away the day after, (ver. 10.) 

Go unio Pharaoh, and say unto him, Thus saith the 
Lord, &e.] The very same message, in eflect, which he 
had delivered to him before, v. 1. vii. 16, 17. 

Ver. 2. And if thou refuse to let them go, behold, Ke, |] He 
again threatens the plague before he inflicts it; both that 
Pharaoh might know it came not by chance, hut by the de- 
terminate counsel of God; and thathe might prevent it by 
repentance and submission to God’s command. 

I will smite.] This word commonly signifies in the Serip- 
ture language fo kill; but here only to afflict grievously. 
See Psalm lxxviii. 45. where to destroy them, significs to 
annoy them. 

All thy borders.] Every part of his country, to the ut- 
most extent of it; 7. e¢. in all places where the Egyptians 
dwelt. For itis not likely the Israelites were infested with 
them. (Sce ver. 4.) 

With frogs.|] The Webrew word tsaphadéa signifies, as 
Aben Ezra thinks, an Egyptian fish; which some will have 
to he a crocodile: as Gaulmyn observes in his Annotations 
on the Life and Death of Moses, p. 256. But this is un- 
doubtedly false ; for they could not infest them in that man- 
mer, asis daspuibed i in the next verse. / 

Ver. 3. And the river shall bring forth.) Under the name 
of the river is comprehended all the streams, ponds, lakes, 
and other waters in Egypt, (as appears from ver. 5.) For 
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most of them came, one way or other, out of the river; 
they having little rain in Egypt. 

Frogs abundantly.| The Nile naturally produced frogs, 
but such great abundance of them as filled the country, 
as miraculous; especially being produced on a sudden; 
and their going out of the river and fields into the citics 
and houses, &c. was still moro miraculous. 

Which shall go up.] Out of the river, which lay lower 
than the land. 

And come into thine house, &e.] This explains what he 
meant by smiting in the foregoing verse: viz. infhcting a 
sore plague, more grievous than the former. For that 
spoiled only their water, but not their other liquors : whereas 
this made them uneasy day and night, inevery place, whe- 
ther they sat, or walked, or lay down, or did eat and drink. 
For their very dough (as we translate the word of this 
verse in the margin) was infested with them, as soon as 
they had kneaded it; and so was their drink, in all likeh- 
hood, as soon as it was poured into their eups. Nay, they 
got into their ovens: so that for the present, I suppose, 
they could not bake their bread. - 

Ver. 4. And the frogs shall come up, both upon thee, and 
upon thy people, &c.| They came not merely into their 
houses, but crawled upon their persons. And here it is 
observable, that this plague-is limited to the Egyptians 
(Pharaoh, his people, and servants), the Israelites, one 
would think by these words, being excepted from it. 

Ver. 5. And the Lord spake unto Moses, Say unto Aaron, 
&e.] No donbt, Moses delivered the foregoing message 
unto Pharaoh; but:he, it:seems, turned away, and would 
give no answer: for-here immediately follows a new order 
(which God, perhaps, gave Moses upon the spot, as we 
speak, before he returned home), to inflict. the plague he 
had bid him threaten. . 

Ver. 6. And Aaron stretched forth his hand.] He, as the 
minister of Moses, (who was to him as God, iy. 16.) in- 
flicted this plague upon Egypt. 

Over the waters.| He did: not go to every place where 
there was water, but stood by the river, and stretehed his 
rod over it, towards every. part of the country (as Aben. 
Ezra rightly explains it), and immediately God effected 
what Moses had denounced. 

And the frogs came up, and ‘covered the land of Eqypt.| 
That is, there were vast numbers of them came up; for 
they did not so cover the land, but there was room. for 
more; which the magicians counterfeited. The Jews think. 
here was mensura pro mensura, like for like, as we speak. 


For they say it was apicee of their bondage, that the. 
Egyptians, when they pleased, sent them a fishing: and> 


now God made the river spawn nothing but frogs. Whose 
very croaking, others of them think, put the Egyptians in 
mind of the cries of the poor children whom they barba-. 
rously murdered. 

Ver. 7. And the magicians did so with their enchantments, 
&c.] They should rather have shewn their skill in.removing 
the frogs, or destroying those which Moses had brought. 


Which one would think Pharaoh expected from them; for: 


they being unable to do this, he betook himself to Moses, 
whom he entreats to take them away: which he would 
never have done, if their power had not quite failed, and 
been unable to give him any relief. So Aben. Ezra ob- 
serves, he called for Moses, “ because he saw the magi- 


mayest assign the time. 


cians had only added to the plague, but could not dimi- 
nish it.” 

Ver. 8. Then Pharaoh called for Moses and Aaron, and 
said, Entreat the Lord, that he may take away the frogs, &e.] 
He that had proudly said not long ago, who is the Lord? 
&e. (v. 2.) now says, Entreat the Lord, &c. This was an ac- 
knowledgment that the Lord sent them; and that he only 
had power to remove them. In the former plague, he did 
enough to make Pharaoh know he was the Lord, (vii. 17.) 
but this had that effect upon him for the present: which 
made him earnestly entreat those, whom he had scorned, to 
become intercessors to God for him and his people. 

And Iwill let the people go, that they may do sacrifice 
unto the Lord.}| This was not his settled resolution, but the 
present danger made him consent to it: for if the frogs had 
continued long, there had been no living in the country. 
As appears from what we read in Athenzeus, out of Hera- 
clides Lembus (lib. viii. Deipnos. cap. 2.) who says the 
whole country of Psonia and Dardania were covered with 
frogs, which God rained down from heaven in such abun- 
dance, that the houses and highways wero full of them. 
They spent some time in killing of them: and, by keeping 
their doors shut, they made a shift for awhile to bear this 
calamity: but when it did no good, but rare oxetn, &e. all 
their vessels were full of them, and they mingled them- 
selves with their meat, whether boiled or roast, and they 
could tread no where but upon frogs, they left their coun- 
try; being forced toit, also, by the stench of the frogs when 
they died. 

They that would see more of this out of several other 
authors, may consult Bonfrerius upon this very place: 
and Bochartus in his Hierozoic. (par. ii. lib. v. cap. 2. 


‘p. 661, &c.) 


Ver. 9. And Moses said unto Pharaoh, Glory over me, 
when shall I entreat for thee ?] Do thou appoint the time 
when I shall pray for thee, as St. Jerome translates it; and 
so doth the Syriac, and Onkelos, and the LX X. who 
differ from the Hebrew text in words ‘only, not in sense. 
For by adding the word saying (as we do in Judg. vii. 2. 
where there is the same expression), this paraphrase of Bo- 
chart is very proper, (Hicrozoic. par. ii. lib. v. eap. 2.) 
“though it belongs not to thee to determine the time of 
thy deliverance, which depends wholly upon the will and 
pleasure of God; yet I, who am his minister, give thee 
leave to take so much upon thee, as ¢o prescribe what time 
thou pleasest for the removal of. this plaque.” For thus he 
thinks Moses’s words are to be translated, Glory over me, 
by telling me, when I shall intercede for thee, &e. Moses 
saw, perhaps, that Pharaoh was much addicted to astrolo- 
gers, who fancied all things here below to be governed by 
the motion and influence of the stars: and therefore would 
have him name the time; that he might be satisfied there 
was no day nor hour under such an ill aspeet, but he could 
prevail with God, at any moment he thought good to piteh 
upon, to deliver him. 

Bonfrerius, I think, hath expressed, in short, the literal 


sense of the Hebrew words, “Tibi hunc honorem defero, 


I will do thee the honour, that thou 
And our Dr. Jackson still shorter, 
Glory over me; that is, saith he, you shall command me. 
Ver. 10. And he said, To-morrow.] But why not on that 
very day? all men naturally desiring to be instantly re- 


ut cligas quando,” &e. 
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lieved from their sufferings. Perhaps he thought (as we 
said before) to try Moses’s power; believing the next day 
not to be so lucky as the presont; on which Moses had 


condescended to his request. Or, it might now be towards. 


night when he called for Moses: who, he thought, would 
expect some time to pray to Ged for what he desired. 

Be it according to thy word.] Thou shalt have thy desire. 

That thou mayest know there is none like unto the Lord 
our God.] Mayest ne lenger depend upon thy magicians 
and their geds: being convinced that our God alone, whom 
we call Jehovah, can wound and heal. 

Ver. 11. And the frogs shall depart from thee, &c.] This 
demonstrated the power of Moses with God, that he could 
as certainly foretell the removal of the frogs, as he had done 
the bringing them upen the land. 

Ver. 12. And Moses and Aaron went out from Pharaoh. ]} 
To the place, it is likely, where Moses was wont to attend 
upon the Divine Majesty. 

And Moses cried unto the Lord, Scotwiibe of the frogs.] In 
the Hebrew the words are, Cried to him about the business 
(or the matter) of the frogs, which God had sent upon Pha- 
raoh. Or, as Aben Ezra understands it, concerning the 
frogs, which he had promised Pharaoh should be removed: 
as if the words should be translated thus; He cried unto 
the Lord concerning what he said about the frogs, and ap- 
pointed unto Pharaoh. For.so. the word: sham in xv. 25. 
signifies te appoint. or propose, and so the LXX. here 
translate the words (which we render had brought against 
Pharaoh), we ira&aro Papaw, as he had appointed to Pha- 
raoh. 


Ver. 13. And the Lord did according to the word of: 


Moses.| So powerful was he with Ged in prayer, as the 
heathens themselves observed from this story. See what 
I observed out ef Numenius, vii. 12. 

And the frogs died, -‘&c.| The Egyptians could not kill 
them; but God took away their breath: yet not removing 
them from the places where they were, but leaving them 
dead there. As appears by what follows: 

Ver. 14. And they gathered them together on heaps. | 
That they might carry them, it is likely, inte the river; 
and so they might go dewn into the sea. God could have 
dissolved them inte dust (if he had pleased) or swept them 
into the river from whence they came; or made them quite 
vanish in an instant. But he would have them lie dead 
befere their eyes; as a token they were real frogs, and no 
illusion of their sight. | 

And the land stank.) This was a farther sensible evi- 
dence that they were real frogs. 

Ver. 15. But when Pharaoh saw that there was respite.] 
That he was freed from the great strait in which he was. 
For the Hebrew word for respite, signifies breathing or 
enlargement ; and makes the sense to be this: that when 
the burden that pressed him was taken off, so that he could 
take his breath, he was of another mind, &c. 

He hardened his heart, and hearkened not unto them, &c.] 
Was not so good as his word, (ver. 8.) but returned to his 
former resolution, not to let Israel go. Which resolution 
grew so much more stubbern and ebstinate, than it had been 
before; by how much the plague of the frogs had softened 
his heart, and inclined it to yield to God, more than the 
twe former miracles had done. 

Ver.16. And the Lord said unto Moses, Say unto Aaron.] 
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The Lord seems to have given Pharaoh no warning of this 


plague; but to have inflicted it immediately upon the re- 
moval of the frogs, viz. on the twenty-seventh day of the — 
sixth month. Fer his breach of faith was such a high’ 
provocation, that he deserved no other treatment, but a 
more notable judgment. — 

Smite the dust of the land, that it may become lice.] 


‘Seme would have the Hebrew word cinnim to signify 


gnats, or some such kind of creature. Thus many of 
the ancients understand it; and Artapanus calls it Zéov re 
arnvov, a flying sort of living creature: which made such 
ulcers hy its biting, as no medicine could cure. (See Euse- 
bius, lib. ix. Preepar. Evang. p. 425.) But Bochartus hath 
sufficiently proved that our translation is right; and that 
out of the very text. For gnats, and such-like insects, are 
bred in fenny places; but these were brought out of the 
dust of the earth. | 

Ver. 17. Aaron stretched out his hand with his rod.) He 
still is the instrument to execute all the judgments which 
Moses denounced; as he was his mouth te deliver all the 
messages he carried to Pharach. 

And smote the dust of the earth, and it became lice.] 
This shewed the lice were not a natural production; for 
they come ont of the sweat and filth of men’s bodies, and 
of other living creatures. 

In man and beast.] This proves they were lice; which 
stick fast both to men and beasts. Whereas gnats, though 
they sting sorely, cannot be said to be zz man and beast: 


for they are a most restless ‘creature, continually buzzing 


about, and never settling constantly in one place. And 
there were various sorts of these lice: for beasts do not 
breed the same that men do: nor have all beasts alike; but 
some are peculiar te horses, others to oxen, others to sheep, 
and others to swine and dogs. 

All the dust of the land became lice.] That is, nothing 
could be seen but lice, where dust was before. Or, lice 
were mingled every where with the dust. 

Throughout all the land of Eqypt.|] Not of Goshen (it 
is very probable), which was inhabited mestly by Israelites. 

Ver. 18. And the magicians did so, &c.] Attempted and 
endeavoured to do so: by using their wonted invecations 
and rites of incantation. For the common saying among 
the Jews is very frivolous, that demons have no power over 
creatures so small as lice. The meaning of which, Gaulmyn 
thinks, they themselves did not understand ; which, accord- 
ing to the principles of the ancient magic, was this; that 
all animals had a particular genius presiding over them, by 
whese assistance their worshippers could do any thing 
ameng that sort of creatures. But this is meant only of 
perfect animals, not_of insects (among whom they reckoned 
lice ), which had no such heavenly power waiting on them. 
But if there had been any such notions then, these magi- 
cians sure would have understood it; and not fruitlessly 
have attempted that which they had no‘hope toe produce. 

But they could not.| Though they had counterfeited the 
former wonders ; yet here a stop is put to their power, so 
that they themseler confess their weakness. 

So there were lice upon man, and upon beast. ] This seems 
to suggest, that since they could not produce any new lice, 
they attempted to remove those which Moses had brought 
upon the country. But they failed in that also: for, not- 
withstanding all that they could do, both men and beasts 
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were pestered with lice. The Hebrews say (in the Life and 
Death of Moses), that this plague was inflicted upon the 
Egyptians for another piece of oppression which they ex- 
ercised on the Israelites : to whom they said, ‘‘ Go, sweep 
our houses, and sweep our streets, &c.” therefore God 
made lice to cover the earth a cubit deep. But this savours 
too much of their fabulous invention. It is more pertinent 
to observe, that though we read of particular persons, who, 
for great crimes, were punished with the plague of lice, 
(sce Huetius, lib. ii. Quest. AInetane, cap. xii. n. 12.) yet 
we do not find in any story a whole nation infested with 
them; and that both men and beasts, without exception: 
the magicians themselves, in all likelihood, being sorely 
afilicted with them: which made them cry out as here fol- 
lows. 

Ver. 19. Then the magicians said unto Pharaoh, This is 
the finger of God.] The same with what is called, in other 
places of Scripture, the hand of God, (Psal. cix. 27.) that 
is, his power. ‘There are those (particularly Bochartus) 
who think these magicians did not, by these words, give 
glory to God: but thought to save their own credit with 
Pharaoh, by telling him that it was not Moses or Aaron 
who were too hard for them, but a Divine power superior 
to them all. To this purpose Jonathan. But they ought 
then to have been sensible that the power which they dealt 
withal was far from being supreme: being unable to as- 
sist them upon alloccasions. And, no doubt, God intended 
to confound them, by taking that time to disable them 
when they least expected it. ‘For why should not their 
power have extended to such a small thing as this, when 
they had done greater? But God would not let them always 
abuse Pharaoh with their illusions; and gave them a check, 
when they thought themselves most sure of success. 

' And Pharaolh’s heart was hardened.| One would have 
rather expected to have heard, that his heart began to re- 
Icnt, when he saw his magicians not only puzzled, but quite 
bafiled; so that they owned Moses acted by a power above 
theirs. But this it was, not to stick to the good resolutions 
which had lately been wrought in him, (ver. 8.) from which 
he not only revolted, but grew more resolute not to yield 
toGod. The effect of which was this further induration : 
it being natural for evil wen, who resist the means of their 
cure, to grow worse and worse affected. 

This miracle also of the hce, being more loathsome to 
Pharaoh than terrible, might haply be the reason (as Dr. 


Jackson conjectures) that he did not entreat Moses and: 


Aaron to pray for him: as he had done upon the sight of 
the frogs; and as he straightway did after he felt the next 
plague of the flies. 

I cannot but add also this further reflection of his, (book 
x. on the Creed, chap. x1,) that though the finger of God 
was very reinarkable in producing the lice, which the ma- 
gicians could not, yet it was no way remarkable in hard- 
ening Pharaoh’s heart. For it is neither said, nor inti- 
mated, that the finger of God hardened it; but Pharaoh's 
heart was hardened, that is, remained obstinate. The cause 
of which was his not hearkening to them, as it had been be- 
‘fore, (ver. 15.) 

Ver. 20. And the Lord said unto Moses, Rise up early tn 
the morning, and stand before Pharaoh.] As he had ordered 
him to do, before he sent the second plague, (vii. 15.) 

Lo, he cometh forth to the water.) This confirms what 
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was said there, that in the morning it was usual with him to 
walk out by the river; cither for his refreshment, or for his 
devotion. Perhaps that, after washing, he might worship 
the rising sun. For Moses is commanded to rise up early 
in the morning; and present himself before him. : 

And say unto him, Tins saith the Lord, Let my people go, 
&c.] The same message he had often sent him, (vii. 16, 17. 
viii. 1.) together with an admonition and warning of his 
danger: which God had not given him before the last 
plague, (ver. 16.) 

Ver. 2). Behold, Iwill send swarms of flies upon thee, 
&c.] The Ilebrew word arob being generally thought to 
come from a word which signifies to mangle, interpreters 
commonly think it denotes a mixture of several sorts of 
creatures. And some take it, as we seem here to do, for 
all manner of flies; which Aguila calls yaupijav, all sorts 
of insects. Others take it, as it is in our margin, for a mix- 
ture of noisome beasts: and so the author of the Life and 
Death of Moses; God sent lions, wolves, bears, and leo- 
pards, and such-like wild beasts, which killed not only 
their cattle in the ficld, but their children in their houses. 
And so Josephus expounds it, Snpia wavroia cal roAtrpora. 
But Bochartus hath confuted this notion by very good argu- 
ments, in his Hierozoicon, (par. ii. lib. iv. cap. 15.) where 
he shews no words have more signifieations than the He- 
brew word arab: which signifies not only to mingle, but, 
among many other things, to obscure and darken. Yrom. 
whence the even-time is called ereb. And therefore, with 
great reason, he approves of the LX X. version, who 
translate it cuvduvia, a flesh-fly, very bold and troublesome; 
being not easily drove away: which infests dogs. very 
much, especially about the flaps of their ears. Some take 
it for that large black fly which fastens upon beasts, and 
sucks their blood, called arob, from its black colour: as. 
oreb from thence signifies a crow. And so Philo describes 
this fly, called cynomya, that it is as impudent as a dog; 
and makes its assaults with great violence, like a dart; 
fastening its teeth so deep in the flesh, and sticking. so 
close that it makes cattle run mad. 

This plague the Jews say (in the forenamed book of the 
Life of Moses) was sent upon the Egyptians, because of 
the hard service they made the Israclites undergo, in feed- 
ing their cattle. 

Ver. 22. And I will sever in that day the land of Goshen, 
in which my people dwell, &c.| Here now the distinguish- 
ing mercy of God to the Israclites is plainly expressed ; 
which is to be understood in the foregoing plagues. And 
the Hebrew word, as well as the Chaldee, signifies, I wilt 
make a wondrous difference. So Jonathan, in that day, I 
will work a miracle in the land of Goshen: for, indecd, it 
was a marvellous thing, that countries so ncar one another 
should be in such a different condition at the same time. 
And it was the more wonderful, because there was such 
store of cattle in Goshen, whose dung is apt to brecd flies. 

That thou mayest know that I am the Lord in the midst 
of the earth.| Who governs all things here below; or, that 
have a special care of my people. For so Bochart under- 
stood by earth, the land of Goshen. Jn the midst of which 
God is said to be, because he defended and delivered them 
froin this sore calamity which their neighbours suffered. 
For thus this phrase is used in many places, (Deut. vii. 22, 
xxiii. 14. Psal. xlvi. 6, &c.) And thus Cour, Pelhcanus 


es 
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scems to have understood this passage, which he interprets, 
you shall know that I am the Lord, and Prince of this 
country. 

Ver. 23. I will put a division between thy people and 
my people, &c.] It is repeated again, because it was a 
remarkable thing, and denoted the Israelites to be God’s 
peculiar people ; for whom he hada singular favour. Which 
is the reason that this mercy is called here a redemp- 
tion (as the word in the Hebrew significs, which we trans- 
late division), because God exempted and delivered the 


Israclites from those flies, which sorely infested all the rest 


of Pharaoh’s dominions. 

To-morrow shall this sign be.] The finger of God was 
so remarkable in the last plague, (ver. 19.) that his con- 
temptuous disregard of it was very provoking: so that God 
’ would forbear no longer than fill the next morning, before 
he scourged him with his new judgment. Which was very 
grievous and noisome, as appears by the following words ; 
especially by his willingness to grant more than he had 
done before, that he might be rid of it. 

Ver. 24. And the Lord did so.]| Here is no mention of 
Aaron's stretching out his rod (as at other times), but this 
was done immediately by God himself: that the Egyptians 
might not imagine there was any secret virtue in the rod ; 
but ascribe all to the Divine power. 

This plague was threatened about the twenty-eighth day 
of the sixth month; and inflicted on the twenty-ninth: and 
removed on the thirticth. ; 

And there came a grievous swarm of flies, &c.} Or, a vast 
number of flies: for so the word caved (which we here 
translate grievous or heavy ) is used in Gen. |. 9. See there. 

And the land was corrupted by reason of the swarm of 
Jlies.| We are to understand here, by the land, the inha- 
bitants of the land: whose blood these flies sucked, and 
left such a poison in it, that their bodies swelled, and many 


of them died. So the Psalmist understood it, (Ixxviii. 45.) 


There is something like this recorded in heathen stories; 
particularly, they say, that when Trajan made war upon the 
Agarans, he was so assaulted with flies, when he sat down 
to eat, that he looked upon them as sent by God, and de- 
sisted from his enterprise. And that whole countries have 
been infested with them, appears from a number of gods 
that were worshipped, because they were supposed to have 
drove them away, at Acaron, and several other places men- 
tioned by the learned Huetius (in the place above quoted), 
from whence came the names of Jupiter, "Amdéuvioe and 
Muiwdne, and of Hercules, Miaypoc, &e. 

Ver. 25. And Pharaoh called for Moses and Aaron, &c.] 
Sent a messenger to call them to him. 

Go ye, sacrifice to your God in the land.} IIc had con- 
sented to Iet them sacrifice, when he last sent for them, 
(ver. 8.) But he named no place: and also quickly re- 
pented of the concession. But now he determines it in the 
land of Goshen; where he grants them licence to offer 
public sacrifice. But this Moses tells -him (in the next 
verse) was not fit for them to accept; nor was it what God 
demanded. 

Ver. 26. And Moses said, It is not meet so to do.| Besides 
that this is not the thing that God requires, it is not pru- 
dent, because it is not safe for us to do it. 

For we shall sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians 
to the Lord our God.| There is no indication, that I can 
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tians as stoning men fo death. 
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find, of any sucli sottish idolatry now among the Egyptians, 
as was, it is certain, in after-ages, but what secms to be 
suggested in this place; which learned men have generally 
interpreted, as if the sense was this: ‘‘ We must sacrifice 
to our God, oxen, sheep, and goats, which the Egyptians 
worship and adore: and that would be such an abominable 
thing in their account (to kill their gods) that it would give 
them the highest provocation.” ‘Thus: both the Chaldee 
interpreters, the Syriac, St. Jerome, and others: which 
Bochartus himself approves of in his Hierozoic. par. i. 
lib. ii. cap. 34. and 53. and more largely, par. ii. lib. iv. 
cap. 17. But there is an objection lies against this inter- 
pretation, that long after Moses’s time the Egyptians 
themselves did offer all the forementioned creatures to 
their gods: for Herodotus relates (in his Euterpe, cap. 
xli.) after what manner they sacrificed an ox in his 
time: and though some parts of the country abstained 
from sheep, yet they sacrificed goats; as, on the contrary, 
others abstained from goats and sacrificed sheep. (See 
upon Gen. xliii. 12.) Therefore it may be a question, 
whether these words do not refer only to the rites and ce- 
remonies of sacrificing; and to the qualities and condition 
of the beasts which are offered: about which, the Egyp- 
tians in after-ages were every curious. For the same 
Herodotus tells us (in the same book, cap. xxxviii.) how 
the sacrifices were examined by the priest, and none al- 
lowed to be offered but those which had his mark upon 
them. And so Plutarch, (in his book de Isid. et Osir.) 
that the Egyptians, thinking Typho to have been red, sa- 
crificed only such oxen as were of arcd colour: making 
such an accurate scrutiny, Wore xav plav tyy rofxa pédawav 7 
Aevany, aSvrov hryeiaSa, that if a beast were found to have one 
hair black or white, it was judged unfit for sacrijice. ‘The 
forenamed Herodotus, indeed, saith, they would not sacri- 
fice cows, because they were sacred to Isis: which shews 
that in his time there was great superstition about such 
creatures; so that none durst offer the least violence to 
them. But, as we have no evidence, that in the days of 
Moses they were infested with such opinions, so their sacri- 
ficing such creatures, as the Jews did long after his days, 
and all mankind had done from the beginning, seems to be 
a prejudice against that sense of the words which is gene- 
rally put upon them. But there were so many various 
ways of sacrificing in the world, that it is very probable 
the Egyptians differed very much from the Israelites: who 
might offer also (it is likely) such creatures as the Egyptians 
thought unclean; whereby they might be enraged at their 
profanenesé: 

- Maimonides fancies the Egyptians worshipped the sign 
or constellation called Aries; and that this was the occa- 
sion of this specch: for which I can see no reason, (More 
Nevochim, par. iii. cap. xlvi.) 

And will they not stone ws?] We cannot gather from 
hence, that there was such a punishment among the Egyp- 
For he doth not speak 
here of punishment by their laws; but of what might hap- 
pen from a popular fury. 

Ver. 27. We will go three days’ journey into the wilder- 
ness, &c.] So God had directed them; and it was not law- 
ful for them to sacrifice in any place but where he ap- 
pointed. Philo gives this reason why they were to go 


‘into a solitary place, there to receive commands from God 
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about sacrifice, and all other parts of his worship: be- 
cause God intendcd to give them a law different from those 
of other nations, or rather quite opposite unto them. In 
‘ which there were so many singular rites, that they would 
have offended other people, and seemed to them profane, 
if they had exercised them among them, (de Vita Mosis, 
p. G15.) And thus Corn. Tacitus understood the design of 
Moses, not to bring the Israclites to as near a conformity 
as he could with the gentiles (which some now in these 


days fancy), but to keep them at the greatest distance from. 


other nations, by opposite rites of worship. His words 
are remarkable, (lib. v. Histor. cap. iv.) ‘“ Moses, quo sibi 
in posterum gentem firmarct, novos ritus, contrariosque 
ceteris mortalibus indidit. Profana illis omnia, que apud 
nos sacra: rursuin concessa apud illos, quze nobis incesta.” 

Ver. 28. And Pharaoh said, EF will let you go, that you 
may sacrifice to the Lord your God in the wilderness.] He 
doth not say expressly they should go three days journey, 
as was demanded: which hath made some think this was 
bnt a niggardly concession of Pharaoh’s, who intended 
to deceive them with general words. But Moses under- 
stood it otherwise, as appears by his acceptance of the 
granf. 

Only you shall not go very far away.) No further than 
three days’ journey. 

Entreat for me.| This indeed is added so quickly, and, 
as it were, with the same breath that he granted their three 
days’ journey; that it may make one think it was the least 
part of his intention to permit that, but only to get rid of 
this plague. Which if it had continued long, the Egyp- 
tians must have left their country to preserve themselves. 
Several people having been forced by flies to quit their 
habitations, as many ancicnt authors inform us, mentioned 
by Bonfrerius and Bochartus. 

Ver. 29. And Moses said, Behold, F go out from thee, and 
I will entreat the Lord that the swarm of fles may depart, 
&e.| He was not more ready to desire, than the Lord and 
his servant Moses were to grant, the total.removal of this 
plague: which was sent for his reformation, not his de- 
struction; if he would have duly considered it. 

To-morrow.] Yet he would not pray that he might be 
released from it presently; but let him he awhile under 
the smart of his rod: that he might be truly humbled, and 
deal no more deceitfully with him, as he feared he would. 

But let not Pharaoh deal deceitfully any more, &c.| He 
had promised fair before, (ver. 8.) but broken his word: 
which made this solemn caution the more necessary, lest 
he should be guilty of such false dealings again. 

Ver. 30. And Moses went out from Pharaoh, and en- 
treated the. Lord.| We gave Pharaoh a good example of 
steadfastness, by making good his promise immediately, 
which he gave him in the beginning of the foregoing verse. 

Ver. 31. And the Lord did according to the word of 
Moses.) W1ere was punctual performance on God's part, of 
what was agreed between him and Pharaoh, in the fore- 
going treaty. 

There remained not one.) This was a greater miracle 
than that of removing the frogs: for they remained in heaps 
and stank, (ver. 14.) But these were all swept away (by a 
mighty wind, perhaps), either into the sea, orinto the deserts 
of Lybia. - 


Ver. 32. And Pharaoh hardened his heart at this time . 
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also, &c.| This is here made an act of his own; as it was 
no doubt in all the former refysals to let him go, (ver. 15. 
19.) Andhe hardened his heart, by not hearkeniny, or not 
regarding what they had done, as the word is used and a 
translated, ix. 21. That which made him not to hearken or 
regard, was his excessive pride and covetousness; for he 
thought it a dishonour to submit to Moses: and he was 
very loath to lose the service of so many slaves, which was 
really more worth to him, than all the land they possessed 
in Egypt. 


CHAP. IX. 


Ver. 1. Tren the Lord said unto Moses.| Sce vii. 1. 


Go in unto Pharaoh.] It scems now he went to the 
palace. 

And say unto him, Thus saith the Lord, &c.] Tle sends 
the same message to him he ordered at the first, (v. 3.) and 
had continued ever since, (vii. 16, &c.) 

Ver. 2. For tf thou refuse to let them go, and wilt hold 
them still.| If thy covetous griping humour make thee still 
resolve to detain them in their slavery. 

Ver. 2. Behold.| This word, as in most other places (as 
Dr. Jackson notes) is here a special character of the 
speedy execution of the plague threatened, aud of the re- 
markable manner of its execution. 

The hand of the Lord is upon thy cattle, &c.| That is, 
he will smite them (which is done by the hand), and is just 
ready to do the execution. Here is no mention of Aaron’s 
rod, no more than in the foregoing plague, and for the 
same reason. (See viii. 21.) 

A very grievous murrain.| That is, a great plague or 
pestilence (as we call it, in mankind), of which abundance 
of cattle shall die. For so the word caved (which we 
translate grievous) is used for numerous: (see vili. 24.) But 
the greater the number was that dicd, the more grievous, no 
doubt, was the calamity: God intended to deal more se- 
verely than formerly with him, because he had been guilty 
of a fraudulent contempt of his former solemn monition, 
(viii. 29. 

Ver. os And the Lord shail sever between the cattle of 
Israel and the cattle of Egypt, &c.] See vin. 22. This was 
the greater wonder (as the word imports), because the 
Israelites and Egyptians were mingled together in the 
land of Goshen: and their cattle breathed in the same air, 
and drank of the same water, &c. By which it appeared 
this pestilence was not natural; but proceeded, as was 
said before, from the hand of God. 

Ver. 5. And the Lord appointed a set time.] That they 
might know this stroke came from him. 

Saying, To-morrow the Lord shall do this thing in the 
land.| "This plague was threatened upon the first day of the 
seventh month (which afterwards was changed into the first 
month of the year), and inflicted on the second day. 

Ver. 6. Aud ail the cattle of Egypt died.] Some sur- 
vived, it is plain, from ver. 19. Therefore the meaning is, 
either all that were in the field, (ver. 3.) not those in the 
citics or houses: or, rather a great many of all sorts of 

cattle, as Drusius expounds it, “ omne genus,” all kinds: 
as the word a/Z must be expounded, (ver. 26. vide lib. 11. 
Animadvers. cap. Xvi!l.) 
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But of the cattle of the children of Israel died not one.] 


Of any sort whatsoever. ; 

Ver. 7. And Pharaoh sent, and behold, there was not one 
of the catile of the Israelites dead.] We do not find that he 
sent to make any such inquiry in the former plagues. [tis 


likely he slighted what they said, and.would not do them. 


the honour to seem to believe them. Moses also had said 
nothing of this difference God would make between the 
Israelites and them, till the Jast plague; when the flics 
were so busy and vexatious, that it made travel uneasy: 
as it was likewise in the two other before that, when they 
could tread upon néthing but frogs, or lice. 

And the heart of Pharaoh was hardened.] One would 
rather have expected to hear that it relented; because he 
took the pains to satisfy himself that every thing foretold 
by Moses was come to pass: which looks as if be meant, 
upon the truth of that information, to alter this course. 
This plague likewise was much heavier than all, or most, 
of the preceding: which were rather more noisome and 
terrible (as Dr. Jackson speaks) than detrimental to Pha- 
raoh and his people. For we do not read before this time 
of the death of any useful creatures, except fishes, when 
the waters were turned into blood: and that calamity was 
not so universal neither, being only in the river (and some 
think only near the court), as this murrain, which was all 
over the country; and did them a far greater mischief. 
But having accustomed himself to do evil, be grew still 
more obstinate and hardened in pride and covetousness. 
. For be doth not so much as pray to be delivered from this 
plague; which had done all the execution, he thought, 
that was designed; and he intended, perhaps, to repair his 
loss, out of the flocks and herds of the Israelites, which 
haply might make him less affected with this wonder, than 
he had been with some of the former. 

Ver. 8. And the Lord said unto Moses and Aaron.| The 


former plague having so little moved his proud and stub- 


born heart, the Lord instantly, without any further mes- 
sage to him (as being now in process of sentence, says Dr. 
Jackson), commands them to bring another judgment upon 
the Egyptians, more dreadful and noisome than any of the 
rest had been. 

Take to you handfuls of ashes of the furnace.) In which 
Pharaoh had made them labour, (Deut. iv. 20.) which 
moved God to punish him and his people with this plague, 
for their crucl] usage of his people there. 

And let Moses sprinkle it.| The Jews think God employed 
him only in executing this judgment, being much heavicr 
than all the foregoing. But both he and Aaron being com- 
manded to take ashes (in the words foregoing), as we read 
they did, (ver. 10.) it is more probable they both sprinkled, 
and so the meaning is, let Moses (as well as Aaron) 
sprinkle it. 

Towards heaven.] To shew that the plague came from 
thence. 

. the sight of Pharaoh.) That he might be convinced 
of it. 

Ver. 9. And it shall become small dust, in all the land 
of Eqypt, &c.] Instead of these ashes, which they threw up 
into the air, there came down a sinall sleet (as we call it) 
like that of snow, or the hoar frost, which scalded the flesh 
of man and beast ; and raised a blister in every part upon 
which it fell. The poison of which penetrating into the 
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flesh, made sore swellings, like those we now call bubocs. 
Insomuch that, as Philo understood it (lib. i. de Vita Mosis),- 
they were full of blotches from head to foot. Certain it is, 
that the Hebrew word schechin signifies an iuflammation, 
that made a tumour or bile, (as we translate the word, Le- 
vit. xiii, 18, 19.) which turned into such a grievous ulcer, 
that Moses speaks of it afterwards as an unusual plague, 
which he calls the botch of Egypt, (Deut. xxviii. 27.) Dr. 
Lightfoot, indeed, observes, that in the book of Job (ii. 7, 
8.) it signifies only a burning itch, or an inflamed scab: 
an intolerable dry itech, which his nails could not scratch 
off, but he was glad to make use of a potshérd to scrub 
himself. But then he confesses, that this schechin, here 
spoken of, was higher than that, having blains and biles. 
that broke out with it; which Job’s had not. So that the 
Egyptians, he thinks, were vexed with a double punish- 
ment at once; aching biles and a fiery itch. But our in- 
terpreters take it otherwise, and say that Job also was smote 
with biles, which, in conclusion, perhaps, had a scab that 
itched very much. 

Ver. 10. And they took ashes of the furnace, &c.| This. 
plague was inflicted about the third day of the seventh 
month, according to archbishop Usher's computation ; 
who thinks it probable (as many others do), that from hence, 
the tale was spread among the heathens, that the Egyptians: 
drove the Israelites out of Egypt because they were scab-: 
by; lest the infection should spread all over the country. 
For they. endeavoured, in future ages, to make it be be- 
lieved, that what befel themselves was a plague upon the 
Tsraelites. 7 

Ver. 11. And the magicians could not stand before Moses, 
because of the biles, &c.] This plague seized on them, as 
well as the rest of the Egyptians, and that in the presence 
of Pharaoh (as these words scem to import), which per- 
fectly confounded them. For though, since the plague of 
lice, which they could not counterfeit, we read of no at- 
tempt they ventured to make to vie miracles with Moses: 
and Aaron, yet they still continued about Pharaoh (it ap- 


‘pears from this place), and endeavoured to settle him in his 


resolution, not to let Israel go: persuading him, perhaps, 
that though Moses for the present had found out some se- 
cret beyond their skill, they should at last be too hard for’ 
him. But now, being on a sudden smote with these ulcers, 
they were so amazed, that we do not find they appeared 
again to look Moses in the face. For now, as the apostle 
speaks, “ their folly was manifested to all men;” (1 Tim. 
iii, 8, 9.) in that they could not defend themselves from 
this terrible stroke; which publicly seizing on them before 
Moses, in the sight of Pharaoh and all his servants, ren- 
dered them so contemptible, that we never hear more of 
them. ; 

Ver. 12. And the Lord hardened the heart of Pharaoh, 
&c.] If we suppose that the magicians, who had hitherto 
confirmed Pharaoh in his obstinacy, were forced to with- 
draw in great confusion, when they were smitten with the 
biles; one would have thought the next thing we should 
have heard would have been that Pharaoh relented. But 
here is not the least token of that mentioned in this history, 
but rather the express contrary; that God was so angry 
with him, that he himself hardened his heart, which he had 
never done before. This hardening, therefore, which is said 
to be God’s doing, was something sure very extraordinary. 
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Yet it was not an infusion of any bad qualities or ungodly 
resolutions into Pharaoh’s heart, but only that God did not 
vouchsafe him those convictions that might have softened 
him, and gave him up to his own heart's lusts: and like- 
wise ordered things so to fall ont, that he should hereaftor 
be made by them more and more obdurate. For he had 
hardened himself against five plagues; therefore God leaves 
him to himself, and resolves he shall continue in his hard- 
ness. Accordingly he doth not so much as desire to be 
freed from this plague, no more than he had donc in the 
former, which was nothing so grievous. The effect of such 
induration is well expressed by Dav. Chytracus in these 
words, “ Cor induratuin est, quod nec compunctione scin- 
ditur,” &c. “(A hardened heart is neither cut by compunction, 
nor softencd by any scnse of piety. It is neither moved 
by prayers and entreaties, nor yields to threatenings, nor 
feels the smart of scourges: It is ungrateful for benefits ; 
treacherous to counsels; sullen to judgments; shameless 
to things most base; fearless of dangers; forgetful of things 
past; negligent of things present; improvident for the fu- 
ture. In short, it neither fears God, nor reverences man.” 

As the Lord hath spoken unto Moses.] The margin of our 
Bible directs the reader to iv. 21. where God saith, I will 
harden, &c. See there, and iii. 19. And observe that all 
along from thence to this place, it is very often said, in 
the elose of the former plagues, that Ed cari heart was 
hardened as the Lord had said, (vii.13. 22, viii. 15.19.32.) 
But this is the first time that it 1s said, ad Lord hardened 
the heart of Pharaoh, as he had spoken unto Moses. Which 
different close gives us to understand, that now, after the 
plague of blains, the sentence of destruction was irreversi- 
bly denounced against him; and God resolved to dispose 
things so, gi a = oom not repont, but run headlong to 
his ruin. 

Ver. 13. And the ee said unto Moses, Rise up early in 
the morning.] That he might speak with Pharaoh before he 
went abroad; or at his going ont of his palace. 

And stand before Pharaoh, &c.] Present thyself unto 
him, with the same message that I have often sent to -him. 
(See v. 3. vii. 16, &c.) 

Let my people go, that they may serve me.] But why doth 
he send any more messages to him, may some say, after he 
had hardened bim, and knew he would not submit? To 
which Dr. Jackson’s answer is very apposite; that God 
dealt with Pharaoh just as he had done with the poor op- 
pressed Israclites, after Moses had delivered his first mes- 
sage to him. Pharaoh immediately forbids his taskmasters 
to give them any straw, and yet required the same tale of 
bricks which they made when they had straw enough. The 
Lord in like manner demands the same obedience of Pha- 
raoh, after he had deprived him of understanding, and of 
all good motions, which hé had demanded of him before, 
or at the first exhibition of his signs and wonders. And 
this is that which gave occasion to the question we find, 
Rom. ix.19. Why doth he yet find fault? To which there 
needs no further satisfaction in this place. 

Ver. 14. For I will at this time.| For now I will begin 
to send more terrible plagues upon thee, one after another, 
till I have destroyed thee. 

Send all my plagues.| All that I have resolved to inflict, 
as Menochius truly expounds it: “ Not all that I am able, 
but all that I design to send for thy destruction.” 
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Upon thine heart.) Such as shall make thy heart ache 
(as we now speak); not only afitict thy body and goods, but 
fill thy soul with terror, or grief, or rage. 

That thou mayest know there is none like me in all the 
carth.] 'Yo teach thee, by sad experience, that my power is 
superior to all other. To which another reason is added in 
the next verse; that all the world might see the same. And 
a third, (x. 2.) that Israel might learn to worship him alone, 
and teach their children to do so likewise. 

Ver. 15, 16. For now I will stretch out my hand, that I 
may smite thee and thy people with pestilence, &c.] I do 
not see how this translation can be maintained ; for we do 
not read that God after this sent a new pestilence upon 
Pharaoh: and the Hebrew word deber signifies nothing, 
else. This, therefore, must needs refer to the time past: 
and the sense of these three verses (14—1G6.) must be this ; 
“TI will send more plagues on thee, and on thy servants, 
(as was threatened ver. 14.) for the truth is, I had now 
stretched out my hand to destroy both thee and thy peo- 
ple by my late pestilence, wherewith you had all been cut 
off, had it not been that I reserve you for further punish- 
ments: for which very cause I made thee to stand, when 
thou wast falling (2. e. kept thee from dying), that I might 
send more plagues upon thee, and make thy destruction 
more notorious to all the world.” See Paulus Fagius, and 
Theod. Hackspan, and Fr. Junius also, who translate these 
words, IF had smitten thee and thy people with pestilence 
(i.e. when he destroyed their cattle with a murrain), and 
then hadst thou been cut off from the earth, as it follows in 
the end of this verso; that is, when the biles broke out upon 
the magicians. 

Ver. 16. And in very deed for this cause have I raised 
thee up.] In the Hebrew the words are, I have made thee 
stand; that is, preserved thee alive, when the pestilence 


“would have cut thee off, as the murrain did thy cattle, if I 


had not kept thee from perishing then, that I might destroy 
thee in a more remarkable manner. And thus the LX X. 
understood it, when they translated it duernofsne, thou hast 
been preserved, that is, from destruction. With which the 
apostle agrees, though he doth not here follow their trans- 
lation, étyeoa, I have raised thee, i. e. from the foregoing 
sickness, (Rom. ix. 17.) spared thee in the midst of ma- 
lignant ulcers. 

For to shew in thee my power.} By sending more dread- 
ful plagues upon him; and at last overwhelming him in 
the sea. | 

And that my name may be declared throughout ail the 
world.| If Pharaoh and his people had all perished by the 
pestilence, when the cattle did, or died when smitten with 
blains ; the terror of God's powerful displeasure had_not 
been so visible to all the world, as it was in overthrowing 
the whole strength of Egypt in the Red Sca. 

Ver. 17. As yet exaltest thou thyself against my people, 
&c.] In these words he returns to finish his message begun 
ver. 13. which he concludes with this expostulation, which 
upbraids him with his senseless obstinacy. Which, in other 
words, may be thus paraphrased ; “‘ Dost thou still (notwith- 
standing all that I have done to humble thee) proudly in- 
sult over my people, and resolve to keep them in bondage?” 

This expostulation, which is very sharp and cutting, may 
seem to some unreasonable, now that God himself had 
hardened him, and taken his understanding from him; 
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though before nothing could have been more proper, while 


there was a possibility of penetrating his heart. But God 
cannot lose his right to demand that obedience, which men 
have made themselves unable to pay: and it was but just 
he should be upbraided with his obstinacy, even when he 
could not comply, because he had brought upon himself 
this punishment of stupid insensibility. (See ver. 13.) 

_ Ver. 18. Behold, to-morrow about this time.) As his de- 
struction was determined, so it was to come speedily upon 
him; and therefore there was but one day between this 
plague and the former. 

Twill send a very, grievous haii.] Great hailstones, fall- 
ing very thick, as we speak. | 

‘Such as hath not been in Egypt since the foundation 

thereof.| Sinee it hath been inhabited. This shews that 
though rain was not frequent in Egypt, yet sometimes they 
had both rain and hail also. Otherwise, there could not 
have been a comparison made between this and former 
hail, if there never had been any at all. 
. Ver. 19. Send therefore now, and gather thy cattle, &c.] 
It appears by the next verse, that though Pharaoh and his 
grandees could not be moved by all these judgments, yet 
there were some persons in the court who were better dis- 
posed, for whose sake God gives this warning of the dan- 
ger, that they might avoid it. , 

Ver. 20. He that feared the word of the Lord among the 
servants of Pharaoh, &c.] That which is opposed to this in 
the next verse is, he that set not his heart unto the word of 
_ the Lord; or, as we translate it, regarded tt not, 7. e. did 
not attend to what was said and done by Moses, and 
seriously consider it. Unto which the fear of God moves 
all those who are possessed with it; and serious considera- 
tion will not fail to work in men the fear of God and of his 
judgments. 

Ver. 21. And he that regardeth not the word of the Lord, 
&e.] This was the cause of the ruin of all that perished ; 
they did not set themselves to consider the irresistible 
power of him who inflicted such ternble judgments upon 
them, as Moses threatened. For at last they grew so 
stupid that they could not consider; but were perfectly i in- 
fatuated. | 

Ver. 22. And the Lord said unto Moses, Stretch forth thy 
hand.) With his rod in it, as it is explained in the next 
verse ; and as he had directed on other occasions, (viii. 16, 
17.) where itis said, “‘ Aaron stretched ont his hand with 
his rod.” 

Towards heaven.| To shew the plague was sent from 
God. 

That there may be hail on-all the land of Egypt, &c.] 
Here he more fully expresses the damage it would do, 
both to men and beasts, and to the herb of the field, which 
comprehends all the trees, (ver. 25.) 

Ver. 23. And Moses stretched forth his rod.| Sometimes 
Aaron did it; but it was at the command of Moses, and as 
his minister; who sometimes did it himself, and was com- 
manded by God so to do, (ver. 22.) He gave warning of 
this plague about the fourth day of the seventh month, and 
inflicted it upon the fifth, and removed it the sixth. The 
author of the Life and Death of Moses \fancies that God 
sent this plague to punish the Egyptians for the drudgery 
they imposed upon the Israelites, in making them till their 
fields for them. 
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| And the Lord sent thunder and hail, &c.| It was no won- 
der there should be thunder; but the claps of this were far 
more terrible than any that had been heard before in that 
country. As the hail also was more ponderous, and came 
down with a greater force, and was mixed with fire. Whicli 
the author of the Book of Wisdom observes (chap. xvi.) 
as a thing unusual]. And herein consisted the miraculous- 
ness of this plague; that whercas other storms of hail ge- 
nerally reach but a httle way (sometimes not a mile), this 
spread itself over the whole country, (ver. 25.) And flashes 
of lightning werenot only mingled with it, but fire ran upon 
the ground, and killed their cattle, (Psal. Ixxviii. 48.) when, 
at the same time, all the land of Goshen, though a part of 
that country, felt nothing of this storm, (ver. 26.) 

And the Lord rained hail upon the land of Egypt.] This 
is repeated, to shew that it fell as thick as rain, and was 
not a mere shower, but a continual hail: and that this was 
the principal part of this plague, being alone mentioned 
ver. 22. and 26. (whereas nothing is said of thunder or fire), 
and put, in the first place, Dy the Psalmist, both in Ixxviil. 
48, and ak 32. 

Ver. 25. And the hail pane &e.] That is, killed every 
man and beast that was in the ficld, (ver. 19.) 

And smote every herb, and broke every tree of the field.} 
Especially their vines and fig-trees, as the Psalmist tells 
us, Ixxviil. 47. cv. 33. Very great hailstones have fallen. 
in several countries; some of a prodigious bigness (as 
eredible historians relate), whereby some living creatures 
have here and there been killed: but none cver made such 
a general destruction as this storm did. Yet we are not 
to understand it as if no green thing escaped, nor a bough 
of any tree was left: but the meaning is, that a grcat many 
of every kind were destroyed: though some, as appears by 
the following chapter, still remained. 

Ver. 26. Only in the land of Goshen, &c.] So that the 
Egyptians that lived among them fared the better (it is 
thought) at this time for their sake. 

Ver. 27. And Pharaoh sent, and called for Moses and 
Aaron.}| This is no more than he had done several times 
before, (viii. 8. 25.) but it may seem strange he should do 
it now, after the Lord had hardened his heart. ‘The clear- 
est account of itis, that he acted now as a man distracted 
and frighted out of his wits; which made him rave and ery 
out for help, in very passionate words, ee any serious 
meaning. 8 

I have sinned this time, &c.] The meaning is not, that he 
had not sinned before; but, Ff now acknowledge my offence, 
and the justice of God in punishing the wickedness of me 
and of my people. Which confession doth not argue any 
tenderness of heart; but was extorted by the horrible fright 
he was in of being undone, if he did not make some sub- 
mission. 

‘Ver. 27. Entreat the Lord (for it is enough).| Or, be- 
seech him that what 1 have already suffered may suffice. 

That there be no more mighty thunderings and hatl.] The 
words import frightful claps of thunder, which sounded as 
if God was angry with them; especially since the hail fell 
like thunderbolts upon their heads, and struck those down 
that walked abroad. ‘This was the reason that he begged 
their prayers : for he and his servants could not always con- 
tinue within doors; and while the hail lasted, there was no 
safety abroad. 
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And IF will let you ga.| Not quite away, but three days’ 
journey into the wildemess, as they desired. 

And ye shall stay no longer.) He promises to dismiss 
them immediately. 

Ver. 29. And Moses said unto him, As soon as I am gone 
out of the city.) By this he demonstrated the great power 
of God, who he knew would protect him, from receiving 
any harm by the thunder, lightning, and hail, which killed 
all others that went abroad into the fields. 

LF will spread forth my hands unto the Lord.) 'This was an 
ancient posture of supplication, in all nations (as many 
learned men have shewn), whereby men declared, that God 
is the giver of all good things; and that they hoped to re- 
ceive help from him. For our hands are the instruments 
whereby we receive any gift that is bestowed upon us. 

Thai thou mayest know how that the earthis the Lord’s.] 
YWTave a demonstration (which was sufficient to make him 
know), that the Lord governs all things: as appeared by 
the ceasing of this dreadful storm, upon Moses’s prayers to 
God, as w ell as by the pouring of it in such violence upon 
them. 

Ver. 30. But as for thee and thy ser 
ye will not yet fear the Lord God.] ‘Tl 
court he knew would continue as ob 
though some of them had some sen 


judgments, as we read ver. ‘ 
Ver. 31. And the flax the 7 ae were smitten, &Ke.] 
From hence our learned N. Peles gathers, ‘os this fell 


out in the month of 2 Abib. 
in his Annals. TEor it a 

barley began pen in tho: 
wheat not till April. Siorm. ( 


account a little ; for_he thin ted (ir 1 
anni Sabbatici) that this hail fell in 


flax being sown hel nd among th 
calends of October to the sever f the 
as he observes out of Bolte ; 

Ver. 32. But the “si the 7) ad we 
they were not grown up.J in the Hebrew, they 
i: e. were as ye under ground, Bear imchi, and from im 
Junius and Tremellius expound it. But that cannot be the 
meaning; for there was but onth’s difference between 
the growth of wheat and of barley to maturity. And there- 
fore Bochartus hath more truly expounded the meaning 
(Hierozoic. par. ii. lib. iv. cap. 3.) that they were not yet 
eared: and so being tender and flexile, yielded to the stroke 
of the hail, and received less harm than the barley which 
was in the ear, and the flax which was bolled. 

Ver. 33. And Moses went out of the city, &c.] As he had 
promised, (ver. 29.) - 

And the rain was not poured out.] It seems there was 
rain together with the hail and fire; which made this plague 
still the more wonderful. Or, by rain must be understood 
the shower of hail which the Lord “ rained from heaven,” 
(ver. 18.) which sense is confuted by the next verse. 

Ver. 34. And when Pharaoh saw that the rain, and the 
hail, and the thunder were ceased.) As soon as the storm 
was over, and the heavens clear again. 

He sinned yet more, and hardened his heart, &c.] That 
which should have made him acknowledge the power of 
God (which was as apparent in stopping the hail, as in 
pouring it on his country), made him the more contuma- 
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cious. For seeing this danger over, he fancied 
be no more. a 

Ver. 35. And the heart of Pharaoh was hardened, Ke.] 
Continued in hardness; for God would not soften it, hav- 
ing resolved still to harden him, as he had began to do, 
(ver. 12.) and did now, (x.1.) For he neither moved his 
heart to remember his confession and his promise, (ver. 
27, 28.) nor continued the means which extorted that 
seeming repentance from him. But by granting his desire, 
to Have this stroke reinoyed, suffered him to return to his 
wonted obstinacy. é 


CHAP. X. 


Ver. 1. AND the Lord said unto Moses, Go in unto Pha- 
raoh.] Perhaps Moses might think that after seven mes- 
sages delivered to him, and as many plagnes for his refusal, 
and God’s declaration that he had hardened his heart, it 
was to no purpose to make any new address unto him. 
Which it is likely he would have foreborne, if he had not 


} received this express command from God te go to him 


again. 

For I have hardened his heart, &e.] This is F attace a rea- 
son why. he should not go; and therefore the particle kis 
not to be translated for, but although, as it many times is 
used in these books, and then the sense is clear ; ; although 
Lf have hardened his heart, yet let not that hinder thy going 
to him, but still importune him; because I intend to take 
occasion from his refusing to obey to work mt 
signs and wonders for your benefit (as it follows in 
next verse), and for his ruin. 

That I might shew these my signs before him.] The signs, 
he speaks of, were those already done since he hardened 
him, and those which were to follow. For he had threaten- 
ed, when he said he would harden Pharaoh’s heart, (vii. 3.) 
to multiply his signs and wonders in the land of Egypt. 

Ver. 2. And that thou mayest tell.| The LXX. translate 
| it, that ye may tell: for he speaks to Moses, as sustain- 
ing the person of the whole people of Israel. 

In the ears of thy son, and thy son’s son.] All future 







posterity. 


What things I have wrought in Egypt.| This may refer 
to the ten plagues which he inflicted on the Egyptians. 

And my signs which I have done among them.) The turn- 
ing of his rod into a serpent, and two other miracles, men- 
tioned at his first mission, are called signs, (iv. 8,9. and see 
vil. 9, 10.) 

That ye may know how that Iam the Lord.) That thiore 
is no other God but me. 

Ver..3. And Moses and Aaron came in unto a 
As God had commanded Moses, (ver.1.) . 

Thus saith the Lord God of the Hebrews.) This is the 
style wherein they began to deliver their message to him, 
and which they continued all along, (v. 1. 3. vii. 16, &c.) 

How long wilt thou refuse to humble thyself before me?) 
We meet not with this chiding question in any of tho 
former messages; which was most proper now that he had 
so ofien refused to yield; or instantly revolted from his 
seeming submissions. 

Ver. 4. Behold, to-morrow.] This word behold, denotes 
the speedy execution of a remarkable judgment: (see 
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, according to the computation beforemen- 
tioned, .S threatencd on the seventh day of the month 
‘Abib, to be eXecuted the next day. 

I wilt bring the locusts into thy coasts.| ‘The Hebrew 
word arbeh comes from rabah, which significs to be multi- 
plied. For there is no living creature multiplies more than 
this. Whence they are said (in the next verse) to cover the 
face of the earth : and the Psalmist, speaking of them, saith 
they came without manber, (Psal. cv. 34.) 

Ver. 5. And they shull cover the face of the earth, &c.] 
So that nothing could be seen but locusts, (see ver. 15.) 

And they shalleat.) How devouring they are, and de- 
structive to the fruits of the carth, Vossius shews at large, 
(lib. iv. de Orig. et Pr. Idol. cap.19. and Bochartus, par. i. 
Vib. iv. Hieroz. cap. 3.) whole countries having been laid so 
bare by them, in a few hours, that it hath brought a famine 
upon the inhabitants. (Sec Pliny, lib. xi. Hist. Nat. cap. 29.) 

The residue of that which is escaped, &c.] By this it ap- 
pears tha XS the wheat and the rye escaped the stroke of 
the ha ix. 31.),so the trees were not broken, but some 
ughs veined 
Arul shall eat every wee, Kew These creatures spare 

: ie very per of the trees; eating all things that come 
, as Pliny testifies the forecited place, 
orsu erodentes, et as tectorum.” 
ind they s ll thy houses, &c.] The author 
pba: (xvi. 9.) seems to think that they 

| . But that mistake, itis likely, arose 
have another interpretation: see 
locusts diced in their houses, the 
dies was so offensive that it often 
ochartus observes, (par. i. Wieroz. 
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ich neither thy y eis, &c.] They exceeded all that 
had been seen (and they were a frequent plague in those 
countries), cither in bigness orin number, or in both. That 
is, all thathad been secnin Egypt: for in other countrics, per- 
haps, there might have been as large ; if Pliny may be be- 
lieved, that in India there had been some seen threc foot 
long. The Jews, in the book called the Life and Death of 
Moses, faney these to have been of such a vast bulk, that 
* their jaw-teeth were like. those of lions.” But, it is likely, 
Moses speaks here only of their multitude. For the prophet 
Jocl hath such an expression, when he speaks also of their 
being withoutnumber, (Jocl i. 6.) “‘ Whose tecth are the teeth 
ofa lion,” z.e. they devoured all things greedily and speedily. 

And he turned himself, and went out from Pharaoh. | 
Either Moses did not stay for an answer, knowing he would 
give him none better than formerly; or Pharaoh answered 
so churlishly, that Moses hastily turned about (as the words 
scem to import), and went away in some indignation. 

Ver. 7. And Pharaoh’s servants said.) Some of his coun- 
sellors, or courticrs, who feared the word of the Lord, 
(ix. 20.) Or, perhaps the whole court began now to be sen- 
sible of their danger. 

How long shali this man.| They seem to speak con- 
temptibly of Moses, to please Pharaoh: who they were 
afraid would not like counsel, unless they flattered him. 

Be a snare tous?) The LXX. and the Vulgar translate 
it, be a stumbling-block : i. e. lay before us the occasion 
of our falling into one calamity after another. Or, involve 
and entangle us in so many mischiefs. 
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Knowest thou not yet that Egypt is destroyed ?] Dost 
thou not consider that so many plagues have ruined our 
country ? 

Ver. 8..And Moses and Aaron were brought again unto 
Pharaoh, &c.] Upon this advice, he commanded them to 
be called back again: and consented to let them go, with 
some limitations ; to which Moses could not agree. 

But who are they that shall go?] In the Hebrew the 
words are, but who and who? thatis, name the particulars. 
For his covetousness would not suifer the whole nation to 
go; but he would keep some fast in his hands, as a vrrabe 
for: the return of the rest. 

Ver. 9. And Moses said, We will go with our young and 
our old, &c. with our flocks and with our herds, &c.] The 
reason of this large demand is given in the end of this verse. 
They did not know what and how often they must sacrifice 
to the Lord: and thercfore it was necessary their flocks and 
herds should go with them. And they being to hold a feast 
unto the Lord, none of them were to be absent from the - 
solemnity. 

Hoid a feast unto the Lord.| It appears from v. 1. 3: 
that it was to be a feast upon a sacrifice: of ge A evcry 
one was to be a partaker. 

Ver. 10. And he said unto them, Let the Lord be so with 

you, as I will let you go, &c.] Most take this for a form of 
imprecation ; as if he had said, 3 wish you may prosper no 
better than I will accord to 1 yc ‘desire. But some look 
upon it as an irrision or jeer; as if he had said, you trust 
tn the Lord, let him do all he can to deliver you, as I am re- 
‘Solved to keep you here. ‘This justifies the truth of their 
observation, who say that Pharaoh at the first behaved him- 
self like a prowl fantastic humourist, who slighted all that 
Moses said or did; but since the plague of murrain on the 
cattle, and blains upon the Egyptians, like a fantastic 
distracted bedilam, whio raved, as if Ris brains had bcen 
blasted (to use tes ackson’s phrase), with the fumes of 
his seared conscicnce. 

Look you to it, for evil is before you.] Tt is uncertain, 
whether he meant evil that they designed against him; or 
which he designed against them. The former best agrees 
with what follows; as if he had said, you intend a re- 
bellion ; therefore “I will lef} none but the men go. Or, 
more plainly, tf ts visible you design some evil: i.e. you 
have conspired to be gone, and make a revolt. Or, it 
is plain and manifest, by your very countenances, that 
you intend some evil. If we take it the other way, for 
evil which he threatened to them, the meaning must be, 
Mark what I say, I will take a course with you, weless 
you be content to yo and sacrifice upon my terms; 7. e. the 
men only. 

Ver. 11. Noé so.] You shall not have your will. 

Go now ye that are men and serve the Lord, for that you 
did desire.| So he interprets their demand, (v. 1.) pre- 
tending that women and children necded not to attend upon 
sacrifices. 

And they were driven out from Pharaoh’s presence. It is 
likely he said, I have no more to say to you; or, you know 
my mind, and therefore get you gone: and then commanded 
his oflicers to thrust them out of doors; which they did 
with some violence. ‘This shews he was‘in a fury; which 
made him neither regard God nor man: but reject the 
good counsel his own servants had given him, (ver. 7.) as 
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well as the commands which Moses from God had delivered 
to him. 


Ver. 12. And the Lord said unto Moses, Stretch out thine - 


hand, &c.] Upon this, the Lord immediately ordered Mo- 
ses to execute the judgment he had denounced. Which, 
as I said before, was threatened about the seventh day, and 
inflicted upon the next; and removed on the ninth day of 
Abib. Compare ver. 4. 13. 19. 

Ver. 13. And Moses stretched forth his rod over the land 
of Egypt.) See viii. 6. 

Ani the Lord brought an east wind, &c.] Thongh the 
Hebrew word kadim doth properly signify the east, yet it 
is sometimes nsed for the sonth, as Bochart hath demon- 
strated, (par. ii. Hieroz. lib. i. cap. 15.) and so the LX-X. 
here understood it. For though in Arabia, which lay east 
of Egypt, there were great store of locusts, yet not such 
numbers as were in Ethiopia, which lay south of it; and 
abounded with them more than any country in the world. 
Some pcople there lived upon nothing else but locusts, 
which were brought thither in the spring, about the vernal 
equinox, in vast quantities; partly by the western, and 
partly by the southern winds,.as the same Bochart shews 
out of good authors, (lib. iv. cap. 3.) And now it was 
about that time of the year, when, by a wind blowing from 
those parts, they were brought into Egypt. (See Psal. 
Ixxviil. 26.) 

Ver. 14. And the locusts went up over all the land of 
Egypt.) Being lifted up by the wind (as Pliny speaks), they 
fly in the air in a great cloud; which now it seems spread 
itself over all the land of Egypt, “‘solicité spectantibus 
populis,” &c. (as the same author speaks), people looking 
on them in great fear, lest they fall down and cover their 
country; as the words following tell us they did here in 
Kgypt. 

And rested in all the coasts of Egypt.) After they had 
hovered awhile in the air over the whole country, they came 
down and settled upon the ground in every part of it. 

Very grievous were they.| By their vast numbers. For 
so the word caved, I have often observed, signifies: and so 
the Vulgar Latin here translates, innumerable. 

Before them there were no such locusts, &c.] See ver. 6. 


Neither after them shall be such.] i.e. Not in the land of |. 


Egypt; though in other countries there might; particularly 
in Judea, when God brought this plague upon it, (Joel i. 2.) 

Ver. 15. For they covered the face of the whole earth, 
_&ce.] The word in the Hebrew which we translate face, sig- 
nifying properly the eye, it induced Onkelos to translate 
this passage, they covered the sun ; which is the eye of the 
earth: that is, there was such a thick cloud of them before 
they fell, that they darkened the sun; as when they were 
fallen, they darkened the land, as it here follows. Or, the 
meaning is, there were such numbers, that they not only 
covered the carth, but the sun also. For many authors 
mention such prodigious clouds of them, as have so thick- 
ened the sky, that the day hath been turned into night. (See 
* Bochart, par. ii. Wieroz. lib. iv. cap. 5.) 

And they, did eat every herb of the land, &c.) See 
ver. o. 

Ver. 16. Then Pharaoh called for Moses and Aaron in 
haste.] This Dr. Jackson not improperly calls, another 
raving fit, or phrenetical symptom; into which this new 
calamity threw him. 
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I have sinned against the Lord your God, and against 
you.] Whom he had lately cansed to be driven out of his 
presence, (ver. 11.) but now humbles himself before them, 
inore than he had done at any time before. For this was 
such a plague as all men accounted a manifest token of 
the Divine displeasure. According to that of Pliny, (lib. 
xi. cap. 29.) ‘ Deorum ire pestis ea intelligitur.” | This is 
taken for @ plague of the anger of the gods: or, as some 
copies have it, “ Mira pestis,” a wonderful plague sent 
from above. 

Ver. 17. Now therefore forgive, I pray you, my sin only 
this once, &c.| Nothing could be spoken more humbly, and 
seemingly penitent, than this supplication; which includes 
in it also a promise never to oflend again. But there was 
lo sincerity in it, being the eflect only of .a great fright, 
which extorted this confession and submission from him, 
without any serious mcaning to continuc in this resolution. 
«Thus we all naturally think of repenting (as Pellicanus 
here piously reflects) when we aro in great straits; nay, 
and promise it too, till we are out of danger: when we 
perform little of what we promised, as our whole life tes- 
tifies.” 

That he may take away from ime this death only.) We 
cannot gather from henee, that the locusts killed men and 
~yomen as the hail did: for the fields, and the trees, &c. 
are said to die; as well as men, (Gen. xlvii. 19. Job xiv. 
8, &c.) But the locusts, destroying the supports of life, 
(by eating up the corn, and the grass, &c.) might, by con- 
sequence, be said to kill the people. In both which re- 
gards, Pharaoh might call them deadly locusts. 

Ver. 18. And he went out from Pharaoh, and entreatedt 
the Lord.} Both Moses and Aaron were called to Pharaoh; 
and therefore now went both out: but one only is men- 
tioned, viz. Moses; because by his prayers this plague was 
removed. 

Ver. 19. And the Lord turned.| This is supposed to be 
done the next day, as I observed ver. 12. according to 
what is said, vill. 29. 

A mighty strong west wind.| Strong winds are the only 
remedy to free a country from this plague, as Pliny hath 
observed. For if they die in those fields on which they 
settle, the air is so corrupted by the stench, that it breeds 
pestilential diseases. 

Which took away the locusts, and cast them into the Red 
Sea.|] That which we call the Red Sea, the Hebrews call 
the Sea of Suph, i. e. of flags; as we translate the word 
Suph, in the second chapter of this book, ver. 3. because 
it was full of a certain weed (which the Latins call alga, 
aud the Greeks guxiov), which some travellers have affirmed 
to be of a red colour, and to make the water appear as if it 
were red also: from whence some fancy it was called the 
Red Sea. Certain it is, it had the Hebrew name of Suph 
from hence; there being such abundance of this weed in 
that sca, that the inhabitants of the coast plucking it up 
out of the water, and laying it in heaps to be dried by the 
sun, it becomes so compact that they build houses of it, as 
Bochartus hath observed in his Phaleg. lib. iv. cap. 29. 
But it is most likely to have had the name of the Red Sea 
from this: that what the Hebrews call the Sea of Suph, 
the nearer neighbours call the Sea of Edom, from the 
country which it washed, viz. Idumza, (1 Kings ix. 26. 
Numb. xxi. 4.) From whence the Greeks, who knew nat 
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the reason of the name, called it fov8oav SaXaccav, the Red 
Sea; because Edom, in Hebrew, signifies red, as we find 
Gen. xxy. 29. Now'this sea (which ‘Gate writers call Sinus 
Arabicus) lies east of Egypt: and therefore a west wind 
was most proper to drive the locusts thither.. 

There renained not one locust in all the land of Egypt. ] 
The power of God appeared no less in sweeping them all 
away, than in bringing them upon the country: for both 
were done at the instance of Moses. : 

Ver. 20. But the Lord hardened Pharaoh's heart, &c.] 
See ix. 12. He left him to himself; and did not move him 
to persist in his late goed resolution. 

— Ver. 21. And the Lord said unto Moses.| He left off now 
to treat with Pharaoh; and only procecds in the execution 
of the sentence of utter destruction, which he had decreed 
against him. 

Stretch out thine hand towards heaven.| See ix. 22. 

That there may be darkness over the land of Egypt.| So 
that they should not see any thing at noon-day. 

Even darkness that may be felt.] In the next verse he 
calls it thick darkness : which was made, I suppose, by such 
clammy fogs, that they sensibly affected the Egyptians. 

Ver. 22. And there was thick darkness in all the land of 
Egypt three days.] Some think, that during this three days’ 
darkness the Israelites were circumcised; when the Egyp- 
tians, by reason of the great horror they were in at that 
time, could take no advantage of them. And so Dr. Light- 
foot expounds Psalm cv. 28. “They rebelled not against 
his word;” but submitted to be circumcised. For the 
words seem to signify some special piece of obedience, 
which they then performed. The author of the Life and 
Death of Moses will have it, that they punished and cut 
off several wicked people among the Israelites themselves; 
which they did at this time, that the Egyptians might not 
know it, and rejeice at it. But that which is more certain, 
is, that if the former plague ended on the ninth day, this 
judgment was ordered upon the tenth of the month Abib. 
On which day they began to prepare for the passover, by 
taking up the lamb which was to be then slain four days 
aftcr. And Ged appeinted this to be the first month of 
the year, which hitherto had been the seventh, (xii. 2, 3, 4.) 

Ver. 23. They saw not one another.| We may well look 
upon this as an emblem of the blindness of their minds; 
which was so great, that they had not the least discerning of 
their approaching destruction. Some of the Romans men- 
tion such darkness for a short time, as was counted prodigi- 
eus hy Livy and Julius Obsequens. Particularly at the 
death of the Emperor Carus, there was such a mist, that 
one man could not know another: (see more examples in 
Huetius, lib. ii. Alnet. Quest. cap. 12. p. 203, &c.) But of 
such a darkness as this, which centinued to obscure ‘all 
things three days together, there is no record, but in this 
sacred story. Which no man hath the least reason to dis- 
believe; it being as easy for God to continue it for three 
days,:as for one hour; there being also a very great rea- 
son for it, both to punish the Egyptians, and relieve the 
Israelites, 

Neither rose any from his place.| None stirred out of 
their houses: for they could not sce one another within 
doors: ne, not by the help of a candle, or a fire, as the 
author of the Book of Wisdom understood it, (xvii. 5.) 


where lic also supposes, that they were affrighted with ap- 
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‘translated to other things 
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paritions; and thcir own evil consciences were also a great 
terror to them, while they remained prisoners so long in 
dismal darkness. And the Psalmist justifies him, in part, 
when,’ instead of mentioning this plague of darkness (as 
he doth the rest which were inflicted on the Egyptians), 
he saith,‘ ‘‘ God sent —_ angels among. them,” . (Psalm 
Ixxviii. 49.) 

| But all the children of whe had light in ther dwellings. i 
Whereby they were enabled to go about their. business, 
and get all things. ready for their departure, without any 
notice of the Egyptians, much less any hinderance from 
them; who were in a mist, and could not see what wary 
were doing. 

Ver. 24. And Pharaoh called unto Moses.) He was so 
terrified by the horrible apparitions he had seen, that, at the 
end of the three days of darkness, he sent a messenger to 
call Moses: for before that time none could find their way 
to him. Or perhaps the meaning may be, that, in his 
ravening fit, he called for Moses as if he had been near 
him. 

And said. | When Moses came, he made his former con- 
fession a little larger: but had not the heart to sompry 
entirely. 

Go ye, serve the Lord; only let the flocks and the herds 
be stayed, &c.] It was a perfect infatuation to higgle (as 
we speak) with Moses, and still drive his bargain as low 
as he could, when he was reduced to such distress, that he 
was upon the brink of destruction. But this was the effect 
of his coveteusness, which was incurable; and would not 
suffer him to part with them, but still to keep a istics for 
their return to his seryitude. 

Let your little ones go with you,| His Hiideaee made 
him think this a great condescension, because he had de-~ 
nicd it before, (ver. 10,) 

Ver. 25. And Moses said, Thou must give us also sacri- 
fices and burnt-offerings, that we'may sacrifice, &c.] The 
difference between sacrifices and burnt-offerings, sec XVili, 
12. As they were to sacrifice unto the Lord their God, 
which was the service he required, so they were to hold a 
feast unto him; at which both sacrifices and burnt-offerings 
were necessary. 

Ver. 26. Our cattle also shall go with us,] 2. e, There- 
fore we cannot leave our cattle here, because we must use 
them in sacrifice, &c. 

There shall not a hoof be left behind.] 7. e. The small- 
est thing. For this was a proverbial speech 1 in the eastern 
countries, as appears by the like saying among the Ara- 
bians; which was first used about horses, and afterwards 
Ss; present money even to a hoof: 
that is, they would not part with a horse (or any other 
commodity) till the buyer had laid down the price of it, 
to a farthing, as we now speak, © Or, according to the pre- 
sent German language, the hoof may be put for the whole 
beast; and the meaning be, We will not leave so much. as 
one behind us. So Conr, Pellicanus. 

For thereof must we take to serve the Lord our God.] To 
offer sacrifice to him. 

And we know not with what we must serve the Lord, &c.] 
Who was to appoint his ewn sacrifices: as he afterwards 
did, when they came into the wilderness. 

Ver. 27. But the Lord hardened Pharaoh's heart, &c.] He 
did not incline Pharaoh to comply with lo ni but 
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suffered him to persist in his obstinate resolution, not quite 
to part with them: (sce ver. 20.) 

Ver. 28. And Pharaoh said unto him, Get thee from me.] 
This sounds, as if he intended again to have him driven 
from his presence, (as ver. 11.) so soon did ho forget his 
own humble confessions and supplications to him, (ver. 16, 
17.) and returned to his frantic rage and fury against him. 

Take heed to thyself, see my face no more: for in that day 
thou seest my face, thou shait die.| A speech more foolish 
than proud (as Dr. Jackson observes), to come from a 
man whom the Lord had so much impoverished, and so 
often humbled; and given suflicient proofs of his power, not 
only to bring greater plagues immediately upon him, but 
to cut him off. 

Ver. 29. And Moses said, Thou hast spoken well, IT will 
see thy face again no more.| That is, unless I be called 
for; as one would think he was: because Moses did de- 
liver one message more to him, (xi. 4. 8.) Though we 
may suppose he delivered it now; or, that he did not de- 
liver it himself, but by some other person. But that doth 
not agree with the last words of ver. 8. of the next chap- 
ter. And we read also, (xii. 31.) that.‘ Pharaoh called for 
Moses and Aaron by night :” who perhaps did not go, but 
only receive his message. 


CHAP. XI. 


Ver. 1. AND the Lord said nnto Moses.} It is uncertain 
when the Lord spake this: I suppose it was as soon as he 
came out from Pharaoh, at the end of the three days’ dark- 
ness; which continued the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
of the month Abib; and on the fourteenth, in the morning, 
Moses received this new revelation. | 

Yet I will bring one plague more upon Pharaoh and upon 
Egypt.| The killing of the first-born; which was the last 
plague inflicted on them in Egypt. 

Afterwards he will let you go hence, &c.] Not only 
consent to dismiss you entirely, but be earnest with you, 
and urge you to depart. So we find it came to pass, (xii. 
31. 33.) 

Thrust you out altogether.| Perfectly and completely, 
with:some kind of compulsion. 

Ver. 2. Speak now in the ears of the children of Israel.] 
Give order therefore to the Israelites, as I formerly pro- 
mised to direct, (iii. 21, 22. 

And iet every man. borrow of his neighbour. : See iii. 2, 
22. Unto which this may be added, that some of the ancient 
fathers looked upon this as.a piece of justice, that they 
should be paid their wages for the labour they had. under- 
gone, in the service of tho Egyptians; which God orders in 
this manner. So Epiphanius, in his Ancoratus, Num. cxii. 
exiil. 1. where he gives this account of the Israclites spoiling 
the Egyptians, That:-they had served them a long time for 
nothing (he makes account 215 years), and therefore ov« jv 
Searov 1 Kat mapa Oe cat avIowroic, Ke. was it not just, both 
before God and man, that their wages should be paid them 
before they left the country? See Petavius on that place. 
And Heeres. Ixvi. Ixxi. Ixxxiii. and Irenxus, lib. iv. cap. 
49. Tertull. adv. Marcion. lib. ii. cap. 20. And so the 
author ‘of the Book of Wisdom took it, (x. 17.) where he 
saith, the Lord gave the. Israelites the goods of the Egyp- 
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tians, piaSov kdrwy aurwy, the reward of their labours. ioe 
more, xii. 35.) 

Ver. 3. And the Lord gave the people favour in the seit 
of the Egyptians.] According to his promise, (iii. 21.) 

Moreover, the man Moses was very great, &e.] This 
seems to be given as a reason, both why the court durst 
not meddle with Moses, though he had brought so many 
plagues upon them; and why the people were forward to 
grant the Israelites what they desired, because they all 
highly esteemed him, and had him in great reverence, as a 
person that had extraordinary power with God: from 
whence some think it credible, that their posterity might 
give him Divine honours, as is reported by some ancient 
writers. 

Ver.4. And Moses said, Thus saith the Lord. ] Itis mani- 
fest (from ver. 8.) that these words were spoken from the 
Lord to Pharaoh; but it is a great question, when they 
were spoken. It is commonly thought that Moses said 
this, when he last parted with Pharaoh, and told him, he 
would see his face no more, (x. 29.) And then the first words 
of this chapter, must be translated.in the time past, the 
Lord had said unto Moses, that he would bring onc plague 
more upon the Egyptians: which he now denounced to 
Pharaoh, because he said he should not have the liberty of 
being admitted to him again. Or else Pharaoh, contrary 
to his peremptory resolution, sent one more to speak with 
Moses; asit is plain he did after the first-born were slain, 
(xii. 31 ) 

About midnight.] About the midst of the following night. 
For they having kept the Passover, in, the evening of this 
fourteenth day of Abib, the first-born were ae in the 
middle of that night. Not precisely (the Hebrew indi- 
cates) but it might. be a little before or after midnight. (See 
Theodoric ene" of such kind of speeches. Disput. 
de Locut. Sacris, N. iv.) 

Will I go out.|. By an angel, “who, was sent from the 
Schechinah (which resided. in some part of the land of 
Goshen), and ordered to go and do this execution. 

In the midst of Eqypt.| Perhaps he means the ndgal 
city; where he began this execution, and then smote the 
whole country found about. 

Ver. 5. And all the first-born in the land of Egypt shall 
die.| This was the sorest plague that had been hitherto in- 
flicted: nothing being so dear to parents as their children, 
especially their first-born. 

From the first-born. of Pharaoh, &c.| 7. e. From the 
highest to the meanest person in the kingdom. 

That sttteth upon his throne.] It is uncertain rete 
this relate to Pharaoh, or to-his first-born. The LXX. 
seem to incline to the former; having left out the pronoun 
his, and simply translated it, that sitteth upon the throne. 
But the Chaldee determines it to the latter, by translating 
it, who is to. sit upon the throne of his. kingdom; 7. e. to 
be Pharaoh’s successor, the heir of the kingdom of Egypt. 

The maid-servant that is behind the mill.| None wero 
more miserable than those slaves, whose work it was to 
turn a mill with their hands, and grind corn perpetually; 
especially when they were condemned to this in a prison, 
hay, ina dungeon: that so we are to understand this, ap- 
pears from xii. 29. The ancient comedians often mention 
this; and we find an instance of such drudgery in the eet: 
of Samson, oa udg. xvi. 21.) _ 
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Ver. 6. And there shall be a great cry throwghout the 
land of Egypt, &c.] The calamity being general in every 
house, it made a general and very loud Ieeemtation: men, 
women, children, “and servants, bewailing the loss of the 
prime person in the family. 

Ver. 7. But against any of the children of Israel, shall 
not a dog move his tongue, &c.] A great wonder! that when 
so many thousand people were upon their march, with 
abundance of cattle, &c. not adog should stir; who, though 
never so gentle, yet commonly bark when they hear the 
least noise, ir in the night. All travellers know 
this. 

That ye ma ay know how that the Lord doth put a differ- 
ence between the Egyptians and Israel.] This was indeed 
a plain testimony of God’s special care and providence 
over the Israelites; that when there was such a great cry 
throughout all the land of Egypt, (ver. 6.) all was quiet, 
still, and silent among them. 

Ver. 8. And all these thy servants shall. come down to me, 
&c.] You that now forbid me to come to you (for Pharaoh 
himself is included, it appears from xu. 31, &c.) shall be 
forced to come to me; and submissively entreat, nay, press 
me to be gone, &c. 

Come down.| It was a descent from that part of Egypt 

where the court was, unto Goshen: though it may simply 
signify, come to me. 
* Get thee out, and all the people that follow thee.) In the 
Hebrew the words are, that is at thy feet: that is, to the 
very last man. For they that bring up the rear, as we 
speak, or march last after their commander, are said, in 
Scripture, to be at their feet: as Wagenscil hath observed 
in his confutation of R. Lipman’ s Carmen Memoriale. (See 
Gen. xlix. 10.) 

And after that I will go out.] When you shall think I 
oblige you, to leave your country. 

And he went out from Pharaoh in a great anger.) It 
moved the meekest man on earth to a just indignation 
(which, it is likely, he expressed in his countenance and 
behaviour) to sce Pharaoh remain so stupidly insensible, 
as not to regard this threatening; which he might well 
think would be as certainly executed, as all the rest had 
been. 

Ver. 9. And the Lord said unto Moses, Pharaoh shall not 
hearken unto you.] That is, I told thee at the first how it 
would be, and the reason of it, (iii. 19, 20.) Of which it 
was very proper to put Moses in mind at this time, when 
he was going to fulfil the last part of those words; “ after 
that (after this last plague) he will let you go.” 

_ That my wonders may be multiplied in the land of Egypt.) 
That he might do one wonder after another until he had 
finished Pharaoh’s destruction. (See vii. 3.) 

' Ver. 10. And Moses and Aaron did all these wonders be- 
fore Pharaoh.| This seems to be a summary of what hath 
been said hitherto, concerning the wonderful plagues of 
Egypt: which as God designed to inflict upon that coun- 
try, so he did, by Moses and Aaron as his instruments. | 

And the Lord hardened Pharaoh’s heart, so that he would 
not let the children of Israel go, &c.] The obstinacy of Pha- 
raoh, under several severe judgments, is so notorious, that 
it need be no wonder that the Lord himself hardened his 
heart, so that he would not suffer the people to depart, un- 
til what is here threatened was executed upon him. There 
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is nothing more agtecable to the rules of justice, than to 
inflict heavy judgments upon contumacious offenders ; and 
no punishment heavier than to let them undo themselves 
by their own wickedness, and blindly run on, without any 
stop, in their evil courses unto utter ruin. This was the 
case of Pharaoh; of which the heathen had a broken no- 
tion, when they said, *“Quos Jupiter vult perdere, prius 
dementat:” Those whom God intends to destroy, he first 
infatuates. 


CHAP. XII. 


Ver. 1. Anp the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron, &c.] 
We are not told here when the Lord spake this to them; 
but it is very likely it was on the tenth day of this month, 
before he brought the plague of darkness on the land; 
wherein he gave the Israelites opportunity to prepare for 
their departure: and then he changed this month from the 
seventh (as it was before), to the first, as it here follows. 

Ver. 2. This month.}] Which in process of time was 
called Abib, (xiii. 4. xxiii. 15.) because then the corn was 
eared, and grew towards ripeness (for Abib signifies an ear 
of corn), and was in after ages called Nisan, (Nehem. ii. 1. 
Esth. iii. 7.) which is a Chaldee word, denoting this to be 
the month wherein they went out to war; from nissin, which 
signifies ensigns or banners (as Bochart probably conjec- 
tures), which at that season were usually advanced ; viz. in 
the spring time. So the Hebrews understand that place, 
(2 Sam. xi. 1.) 

Shall be unto you the beginning of months.]i. e. The prin- 
cipal month of the year. 

Tt shall be the first month of the year to you.| And there- 
fore was hereafter to begin the year. Which is a plain in- 
timation that the year had another beginning before this 
time, which was in the month they called Tisri, about au- 
tumn; but was now translated unto the spring. And so 
we find that all the ancient nations began their year, after 
their harvest and vintage, which were the conclusion of 
their year. But from henceforward the Jewish computa- 
tion was from this month of Abib; at least, as to their 
feasts and things sacred; though their civil year still began 
where it did before. For after this, we find the old ac- 
count continued, as appears from xxiii. 16. where the har- 
vest is said to be in the end of the year. And yet the au- 
thor of Mcor E Najim (as Gulie]. Vorstius shews in his 
observation upon R. D. Ganz) affirms, that the ancient 
Hebrews followed this new account from the time of their 
going out of Egypt, till the building of the temple (in all 
their contracts and affairs using this era of Exodus, in 
memory of that illustrious deliverance), as, after that time, 
till the captivity of Babylon, they dated all their writings 
from the building of the temple. 

Ver. 3. In the tenth day of this month.] This is a law 
which hath respect to all future ages, as well as to this pre- 
sent time; that they should begin to prepare for the Pass- 
over, four days before: for which the Jews give such rea- 
sons as these: viz. it was necessary when they went out 
of Egypt to make this preparation, lest a multitude of busi- 
ness, when they were pressed to be gone in haste, should 
have made them neglect it. And it was necessary after- 
wards, that they might morenarrowly observe if there were 
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any blemish in the lamb; and that they might be put in 
mind to dispose themselves for so great a solemnity. 

And it is observable, that our blessed Saviour (the true 
paschal Lamb) came to Jerusalem on this very day (viz. 
the tenth of Nisan), four days before he was offered, (John 
xii. 1.12.) Yet there are those who think, that this pre- 
cept was peculiar to this time of their departure out of 
Egypt. For they that came, in after ages, out of all parts 
of the country to worship God at this feast, could not so 
well observe it; unless we suppose them to have come 
some days before to Jerusalem, (as it is certain some did, 
John xi. 55.) or to have sent beforehand thither, to have a 
lamb prepared for them, which is not unlikely. 

They also, who think the Egyptians now worshipped 
such kind of creatures, imagine withal, that this day was 
chosen in opposition to them : who, because the sun enter- 
ed then into Aries, began on this day the solemn worship 
of this creature, and of that celestial sign. Thus the au- 
thor of the Chronicon Orientale, in express words: ‘‘ This 
was the day in which the sun entered thie first sign of Aries, 
and was most solemn among the Egyptians.” And there- 
fore God commanded the Israelites to-sacrifice that crea- 
ture which they worshipped... But there is no certainty .of 
this, nor of what the author of Tzeror Hamor observes, 
that.the feast of the Egyptians being at its height on the 
fourteenth day, God ordered the killing of this lamb at that 
time: which was the greatest contempt of their Coniger 
Ammon (whom they worshipped then with the greatest 
honours), shewing he could be no god whom the Israelites 
ato. 

They shall take to them every man a lamb.) The word seh 
signifies a kid as well as a lamb, (Numb. xv. 11. Deut. 
xiv. 4.) and it is evident from the fifth verse of. this chapter, 
that they might take either of them for this sacrifice. . But 
commonly they made choice of a lamb, as the fittest of the 
two; being of amoremild and innocent nature. They that 
are of opinion, the Egyptians now worshipped such crea- 
tures, imagine also this was ordained to preserve the Israel- 
ites from their idolatry, by commanding them to kill such 
beasts as they adored. So R. Levi ben Gersom, God in- 
tended by this, ‘‘to expel out of the minds of the Israclites 
the evil opinion of the Egyptians,” &c. 

A lamb for a house.| Some translate it for a family. 
But that isnot true : for as tribes were divided into families, 
so were familtes into houses ; and when many lambs were 
few enongh for a whole family, some houses were so small 
that they could not eat one, and therefore were to call in 
the assistance of their neighbours, as it follows in the next 
verse. 

Ver. 4. And if the household be too little for the lamb, 
let him and his neighbour, &c.] 'They were not to be fewer 
than fen persons, nor more than twenty, to the eating of one 
Jamb. At which meal, men, women, and children, masters 
and servants (if circumcised) were entertained, and every 
one did eat a piece, at least as hig as an olive, if we may 
believe the Hebrew doctors. 

Every man, according to his eating, shall make. your count 
for the lamb.j] That is, every master of a house shall take 
such a number of persons to him, as will be sufficient for 
the eating of the lamb. 

Ver. .5. The lamb shall be without blemish.] In the He- 
brew perfect, or without defect. ‘There are ten blemishes 
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mentioned in Levit. xxii. 22—24. which made a_ sacrifice 
unfit for the altar. About which the heathen themselves 
were very curious, as I noted above out of IIecrodotus: 
who relates how exact and scrupulous the Egyptian priests 
were in the scrutiny, whether a beast were fit to be offered. 
(See viii. 26.) | 

A matle.| Because the meee was counted more excellent 
than the female, (Malachi i. 14.) and therefore all whole 
burnt-offerings (which were the most perfect sort of sacri- 
fices) were to be males only, (Lev. i. 3. 6.) From hence 
this custom (as Bochart thinks) was derived to the Egyp- 
tians; who offered only males, as he proves out of Hero- 
dotus, (par. i. Hicroz. lib. iii. cap. 33. 50.) But whatsoever 
the Egyptians did, the Romans did otherwise : for Servius 
saith, (in Asneid. viii.) “In omnibus sacris feeminini gene- 
ris plus valent victims ;” that sacrifices of the female kind 
were of greatest value in all their holy offices. Such dif- 
ferent fancies there were in the world in after ages; but 
what opinions they had in Moses's time, none can certainly 
resolve. 

Of the first year.) It doth not signify thatfthe lamb was 
to be a year old (for then it was incapabie to be offered) but 
under a year old. It was fit for sacrifice at cight days old, 
though not before, xxii. 50. Lev. xxii. 27. (which laws, 
Maimonides saith, were observed in the paschal lamb, as 
they were in the daily sacrifice, Exod. xxix. 38. Numb. 
xxxviii, 3. and in others, Lev. xxiii. 18, 19.) and so it con- 
tinued fit from that time till it was a year old ; after which 
it was not accepted. For which Bochart gives a very 
likely reason in the forenamed book, Cpe i. lib. ii. cap. 50. 
p. 585.) 

Ver. 6. And ye shall keep it unto the fourteenth day of 
the same month.] When it was to be offered to God by all 
the people, as our Saviour was upon the very same day. 
Which the Jews expected, as appears by a memorable 
passage which Andr. Masius (in Josh. v. 10.) quotes ont 
of that tract in the. Talmud, called Rosch Hashanash, 
where they say it was a “ famous and old opinion among 
the ancient Jews, that the day of the new year, which was 
the beginning of the Israelites’ deliverance out of Egypt, 
should in future time be the beginning of the redemption 
by the Messiah.” Which was wonderfully fulfilled in our 
Lord and Saviour; who keeping the Passover the day be- 
fore the rulers of the Jews observed it, it fell out that he, 
the true Lamb of God, was offered on that very day, 
which Moses here appointed for the offering this typical 
sacrifice. 

And the whole assembly of the congregation of Israel 
shall kill it.] God here grants a liberty to any man among 
the Israelites to kill the passover. Which act did not 
make him a priest (whose work it was to offer the blood), 
for in other sacrifices any man that brought them might do 


sthe same, (Lev. i. 3, 4, 5.) and this is given as a reason, 


why the people did not kill the passover in Hezekiah’s 
time, because they were unclean; and therefore the Levites 
had the charge of it, (2 Chron. xxx. 17.) 

But, besides this, Moses seems to ncan that all the com- 
pany who were to eat, were to be present at the sacrifice : 
by whiclr means, the whole assembly of the congregation of 
Israel were engaged in this service. And this was exactly 
also fulfilled in our Blessed Saviour (whom the apostle calls 
our passover), against whom the priests, and scribes, and 
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pharisees, and all the people, cores to take away his 
life. 

In the evening. ] In the Hetréw: the WOras are (as is 
noted in the margin of our Bibles), between the two even- 
ings. The first of which began, when the sun began to 
decline from its noon-tide point, and lasted till sun-set. 
Then began the second evening, and lasted till night. Be- 
tween these two evenings, about the middle of them, was 
the passover offered. For after the offering of incense, 
they began on this day to kill the daily evening sacrifice, 
between two and three in the afternoon (a little sooner than 
on other days), and having finished that, and trimmed the 
lamps (as Maimonides in his treatise on this subject, cap. 
i. sect. 4. describes the order.of it), they went about the 
paschal sacrifice ; which continued till sun-setting. 
is, there were about two hours and a half for the dispatch 
of all the lambs. For the daily evening sacrifice, and all 
belonging to it, being over in an hour’s time (by half an 
hour after three), all the rest of the day till sun-set (which 
was two hours and a half at the time of the year) remained 
for the killing of the paschal lambs. (See Bochart, Hieroz. 
par. i. lib. ii. cap. 50. p. 558. and our learned Dr. Light- 
foot, in his gleanings on Exodus.) Now our three o'clock 
in the afternoon being the same with the Jews’ ninth hour, 
itis evident our Blessed Saviour offered up himself to 
God for our redemption about the same time that this 
lamb was slain, for their deliverance out of Egypt, (Mark 
xv. 34. 37.) 

Ver. 7. And they shail take of the blood.) Which was 
the means that God now appointed for their ew 
vation. 

And strike it.| By dipping a bunch of hyssop into it, 
(ver. 22.) 

On the two side-posts. | Upon which folding-doors moved. 
For from thence, ct a thinks, they had their name in 
the Hebrew. 

And on the upper siedagsioe The Hebrew word mas- 
kuph is no where to be found but in this chapter ; and its 
carrying in it a signification of looking through, may in- 
duce us to think they had lattices at the top of their doors, 
through which they could peep, to see who knocked, before 
they opened them. Both these were sprinkled with the 
blood, but not the threshold, lest any body should tread 
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upon it, which had been profane, this being a holy thing.° 


This striking or sprinkling of the blood upon the posts, 
seems to have been peculiar to the first passover at their 
going out of Egypt; and not to haye been used in after- 
times, when there was not the same occasion for it, viz. to 
distinguish their houses from the Egyptians, for their pre- 
servation from the destroying angel. 
In the houses wherein they shall eat it.) In. which the 
whole nation was gathered together; and so all delivered. 
Ver. 8. And they shall eat the flesh in that night.) For it 
was not lawful to Iet any of it remain till the morning, 
(ver. 10.) And the Hebrews say, they were to eat it after 
they had supped, and were well filled with other meat. 
Roast with fire.| Neither raw, nor sodden (as it follows in 
the next verse), for it might be sooner roasted than sodden: 
and they were in haste to be gone when it was offered. 
And unleavened bread.) Partly to put them in mind of 
their hardships in Egypt (for unleavened bread is heavy 
and unsavoury) and partly to commemorate their deliver- 
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ance from thence in such haste, that they had not time to 
leaven it, (ver. 89. Deut. xvi. 3.) 

And with bitter herbs.| They were used for the same 
end,,to put them in mind of their hard bondage in Egypt, 
which made their lives bitter to them, (i. 14.) Maimonides 
says, there were five of these herbs, whose names he men- 
tions: but it is hard for us to tell what they were. That: 
great man Bochartus hath given some guesses at them; and. 
thinks the first of them was wld lettice, which is extremely 
bitter. . (See Hierozoic. par. i. lib. ii. cap. 50. p. 603, &c. 
and his Canaan, lib. ii. cap. 15. p. 857.) . 

Ver. 9. Eat not of it raw.] i.e. Half roasted; when. 
some of the blood remains still in it. So Maimonides ex- 
pounds it: and see Hottinger in his Smegma Orient. p. 169... 
For it doth not seem necessary to forbid them to cat it 
quite raw, mankind generally abhorring such food; unless 
we suppose there were such barbarous customs now, as. 
there were in aftertimes; when, in some of.the gentile. 
feasts (particularly those of Bacchus).which had their oni-: 
ginal in Egypt, (as Herodotus tells us, lib. ii. cap. 49. and. 
Plutarch also, lib. de Isid. et Osir.) they tore the members. 
of living creatures in pieces, and did eat them, the blood. 
running about their mouths, as Julius Firmicus observes. 
But the opinion of Theodoret seems to me probable (Serm.. 
X. Hep? yonopey), that in old time, the wicked demons were 
in leve with the sacrificing of men to them: but when they 
saw mankind began to abhor such sacrifices, and to ab-- 
stain from them, as abominable cruelty, then they invented 
Tag dlapaotiywoue Kal Wpopaylac, &c. Scourgings and whip- 
pings, eating. of raw flesh, and of other such-like rites, . 
(tom. iv. p. 625.) ; 

Nor sodden at all with water.] It seems superfluous to 
say sodden, or boiled, with water: there being no .other 
way of boiling things. But the Hebrew word bashal sig- 
nifying to roast, as well as to boil, according as the matter 
is, Moses takes away that ambiguity, by adding wrth water ; 
and also by expressly naming the opposite to it, but roast 
uxtth fire. Which was ordained in opposition to some gen- 
tile customs in the eastern countries (if they. were so an- 
cient as the times of Moses), where they boiled the flesh of 
their sacrifices, when they prayed to their gods against’ 
drought, by the scorching heat of the sun. So Athenzus 
relates, out of Philocorus, that the Athenians did, in their 
sacrifices to the par, who came, in all likelihood, from the 
Egyptian Horus, which signifies Apollo, or the sun. The 
Zabii also were wont to boil kids in milk. | 

-Roast with fire.| Contrary to the manner in all other peace- 
offerings, whose flesh, that was allowed to be eaten, either 
by priest or people, was to be sodden; even in the feast of 
the Passover: as we read expressly. 2 Chron. xxxv. 13, 
where these things are accurately. distinguished. And 
Maimonides gives this as the reason of it (why they are 
commanded to eat it roasted), because they went out in 
great haste, and had not time to boil it, (par. iii. More Nev. 
cap.'46.) Some of the gentiles in aftertimes roasted their 
meat in the sun, as Heliodorus tells,us, lib. i. Ethiopic. 
And some Grecian women (as Plutarch tells us) did the 
same in their feast called Qeopopdpra. 

His head with his legs, and the purtenance thereof. ] They 
were to roast the lamb whole ; to avoid perhaps the super- 
stition of the gentiles,, who were wont to rake into the 
bowels of their sacrifices, to make curious observations ; 
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and also (in the Quogoyia of Bacchus) thought themselves 
full of their deity, when they ate the entrails of their sacri- 
fices, with the blood running about their mouths, as Arno- 
bius tells us. 

Ver. 10. And ye shall let nothing of it remain until the 
morning.| This was a law about eucharistical sacrifices, 
(Lev. xxii. 30.) and before that, Lev. vii. 15. (only there 
is an exception in the two following verses, 16, 17. for sa- 
crifices that were a vow, or a voluntary offering,) by 
which God provided that holy things should not be in dan- 
ger to be corrupted, or put to profane uses; and that they 
might not lose their just estimation: as even common meat 
doth, which is not so much valued when it is kept till the 
next day; for men desire that which is fresh and newly 
dressed. 

In this paschal] sacrifice, also, it was the more necessary 
it should not remain, lest they should have been forced, 
either to carry it away with them, which might have been 
troublesome; or, if they left it behind them, it might have 
been profaned, and exposed to contempt by the Egyptians, 
or at least have been corrupted, which would not have be- 
seemed so holy a meat. Besides, there might have been 
danger also of turning such relics to superstitious uses, 
as the brazen serpent was: God working as great a deli- 
veranee by the one, as by.the other. And this we may the 
rather think, because it is certain the ancient idolaters were 
wont to save some part of their sacrifices for superstitious 
purposes, as appears from Baruch vi. 27. Herodotus tes- 
tifies the same concerning the ancient Persians, (lib. i. cap. 
132.) Which the Hebrews might have been easily in- 
clined to do, if they had left any remains of this sacrifice, 
which had such wonderful effects for their preservation. 

' And ‘that which remaineth of it till the morning ye shall 
burn with fire.] We read in Macrobius of such a custom 
among the ancient Romans, ina feast called Protervia: 
where the manner was (as Flavianus there saith), “ ut si 
quid ex epulis superfuisset, igne consumeretur:” that if 
any thing was left of the good cheer, it should be consumed 
with fire, (lib. ii. Saturnal. cap. 2.) 

Ver. 11. And thus shall ye eat it.| He here orders the 
habit and posture wherein they should partake of the Pass- 
over: which was like travellers, or like those who were 
going about some laborious work. So the three following 
particulars plainly import. 

With your loins girt.] They wearing long and loose gar- 
ments, in the eastern countries, it was necessary to tie 
them up, and gird them about their loins, whensoever they 
either went a journey, or undertook, as I said, any great 


labour; that so their garments might not be an impedi-. 


ment to them, as they would have been, if they had hung 
down about their heels. (See 2 Kings iv. 29.) 

Your shoes on your feet.] Many fancy this refers to the 
ancient custom of putting off their shoes (which God now 
forbids) when they went to eat, lest they should make the 
beds dirty, on which they lay leaning. But Bochart hath 
demonstrated that this custom was not so ancient; but 
that in Moses’s time, and after, they sat at their tables as 


we do now: of which there are many instances, in the. 


book of Genesis, and elsewhere. And therefore it is more 
likely the Jews were wont to go without shoes when they 
were in ‘Egypt; for anciently men did so; and that being 
a hot country, there was no need of them. And besides, 
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they were so oppressed, that they may well be supposed to 
want many such conveniences ef life. But now God com- 
mands them to put on shoes, being to travel a long jour- 
ney. (Sec his Hicrozoicon, par. i. lib. ii. cap. 50. p. 508.) 

And your staff in your hand.] Still the posture of tra- 
vellers, who never went without a staff; both to support 
them in slippery places, and to defend them against as- 
saults, (Gen. xxxii. 10.) They seem now to have eaten 
the lamb, leaning on their staves; and therefore stood all 
the time, as men ready to depart. But these were things 
peculiar only to that Passover which they kept in Egypt: 
afterwards they were not tied to them. 

Ye shall eat it in haste.| As men expecting every mo- 
ment to begin their journey. This was the foundation of 
many of the laws about the Passover, as Maimonides ob- 
serves, (par. lii. More Nev. eap. 46.) 

It is the Lord’s Passover.| To be kept in memory of his 
wonderful mercy in sparing the Israelites, when he de- 
stroyed the Egyptians, and delivering them from their cruel 
boudage: 

~ Ver. 12. For I will pass through the land of Egypt this 
night.] See xi. 4. 

And will smite all the first-born, &e.] A most grievous 
judgment; all children being very dear to their parents, 
especially their first-born; and those more especially who 
are their only children, ‘as it is likely they were too many 
in Egypt. It was the sorer plague also, because no man’s 
children were spared, that he might comfort his neigh- 
bours; but they were all at the same time bewailing their 
loss. It is not certain by what sort of death they were 
smitten; but it was sudden, and extinguished them all in 
the same moment. 

And against all the gods of Egypt Iwill execute judg- 
ment.| And so Moses tells us he did, Numb. xxxiii. 4. 
From whenee it appears that the Egyptians were idolaters 
in Moses’s days; and the Jewish doctors will have it, that 
all their idols were destroyed this night. So Jonathan in 
his Paraphrase: ‘ Their molten images were dissolved and 
melted down; their images of stone were dashed in picces; 
their images made of earth were crumbled into bits, and 
their wooden ones reduced to ashes.” Of the truth of 
which we cannot be assured; though we meet with it not 
only in Pirke Eliezer, cap. 48. but in the author of Dibre 
hajamim, &e. or, the Life and Death of Moses: whose 
words are these: * All the first-born, both of man and 
beast, were smitten; the images also and pictures de- 
stroyed; whereupon the Jews borrowing gold, silver, and 
garments of the Egyptians, they went away laden with 
riches, according to what God said to Abraham, (Gen. xv. 
14.) ‘ That nation whom they serve will I judge; and 
afterward shall they come ont with great substance.’” 
This the heathen seem to have understood (for this story 
reached them) as if they had carried away the gold and 
silyer and garments of the Egyptian idols: for so Trogus 
reports it (in Justin, lib. xxxvi. cap. 2.) that when Moses 
led the Israelites out of Egypt, ‘‘ Sacra Aigyptiorum furto 
abstulit;” he stole away the holy things of the Egyptians, 
which he makes the reason why Pharaoh pursued them. 
Artapanus also in Eusebius saith, that most of their tem- 
ples were overthrown by an earthquake, (lib. ix. Preepar. 
Evang. cap. 27.) 

There are those, who by Elohim ender stat nothing 
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but their princes or judges, the great men of the kingdom, 
upon whom the judgment of God was now. executed. But 
another place in this book, (xx. 23.) plainly determines it 
to signify images. 

Iam the Lord. ] There is no other God but me: as he 
had said he would make both the Israelites and Pharaoh 
also to know, (x. 2. xi. 7.) 

Ver..13. And the blood shall be to you for a token.] Or 
a sign, by which the Israelites were assured of safety and 
deliverance from the destroying angel. Of which token, if 
we may believe Epiphanius, there. was a memorial pre- 
served even among the Egyptians themselves, though they 
were ignorant of the original of their own rites. For at 
the equinox. (which was the time of the Passover) they 
marked their cattle and their trees, and one another, ix pid- 
rov, with red ochre, or some such thing, which they fan- 
cied would be a preservative to them. 

And when I see the.blood.| Wheresoever my angel finds 

this blood upon the door-posts. 
. I will pass over you, &e.}] Here is the reason of the 
name of pesach, as the Hebrews call it; or pischa, or 
pascha, as it is called by the Chaldees: because God 
ordered his angel to pass over, or .pass by, the children of 
Israel, and not to smite any body in their families, when he 
smote every first-born of the Egyptians, (yer. 23.) . 

Ver. 14. And this day shall be unto you for a memorial.] 
To. preserve in mind God’s wonderful works, which ‘ he 
made to be remembered,” (Psal. cxi. 4.). that is, ordered 
and disposed things in. such a manner, that they should 
not be forgotten: particularly by instituting a festival so- 
lemnity upon this day, as.it here follows. 

And you shall keep it a feast.to the Lord, &¢.] Called 
the feast of the Passover: the rites of whieh are all mani- 
festly contrived to preserve a memory of the benefits they 
now received, 

An ordinance. for ever.] To the end of that economy. 
For it often signifies only a long duration, as Deut. xv. 17. 
And here imports no more, but that they. should keep this 
ordinance, not only now, but when they came into the land. 
of Canaan. 

Ver. 15. Seven days shall ye eat unleavened bread.| The 
seven days following the feast of the Passover, were ob- 
served as a distinct festival, and called “ the feast of un- 
leavened bread,” (ver. 17.) because no. bread that had any 
leaven in it, might be eaten all that time. Which the Jews 
expound thus: not that they were bound to cat unleavened 
bread all those seven days (which was necessary only on 
that night when the passover was killed) but only not to 
eat leavencd bread. That was utterly unlawful; but they 
might eat rice, or parched corn, or any such thing.. (Sce 
Patavius in Epiphan. Heeres. Ixx. n. 11.) 

At their march, indeed, out of Egypt, they were forced 


to cat unleavened bread (having none else to cat) not only. 


for seven days, but for a whole month: that is, from the 


fifteenth of the first month, to the fifteenth and sixteenth. 


of the next, when God gave them manna and quails, (xvi. 
1. 12,13.) But necessity, as I said, compelled them to 
this; they having nothing else to support them in the wil- 
derness during that time; because, through haste, they 
were constrained to bring their dough out of Egypt unlea- 
vened, (v er. 39.) 

Even the first day ye , shall put leaven out of your houses.} 
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Which they searched with great diligence the evening be- 
fore; that the smallest crumb might not be left behind. 
So their doctors tell us, particularly Maimonides in his 
treatise on this subject. (See Buxtorf. Synagog. Judaic. ° 
cap. 17.) 

That soul shail be. cut off from Israel.) See concerning 
this cereth (or cutting off), whieh is often mentioned in 
these books, Gen. xvii. 14.. Most think it a aR 
by the hand of God, and not of man. 

Ver. 16. And in the first day. there shall be a holy con- 
vocation, and in the seventh day, &c.] The first and the last 
days of the feast of unleavened bread were kept holy (the 
other five were working days), because, as God delivered 
them from their cruel bondage in Egypt upon the first day, 
so he overthrew Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea upon 
the seventh. 

No manner of work shall be done in them.] No manncr 
of servile work. (See Ley.. xxiii. 7, 8.) 

Save only that which every man must eat, &c.] He that 
did any other work was to be beaten. For they equal 
these days with the sabbath in this regard; that whatso- 
ever work was forbidden on the sabbath, might not be 
done on any such days as these, which they call good days. 
But they might provide good cheer .on.these days; though 
not more than could be eaten. See Buxtorf. Synag. Jud. 
cap. 19. where he shews at large what things might be 
done, and what not on these days, Pa aioe to the opinion 
of. their doctors. 

Ver. 17. And ye shall observe: the fomt of unleavened 
bread, &c.] He repeats it again because it was a thing of 
great moment, to-have these seven days observed entirely, 
and not only the: Passover upon the fourteenth day in the 
evening: that they might every year think so long of God’s 
great goodness, in delivering them from their miserable 
condition in Egypt, as not to let the sense of so singular a 
benefit slip at any time quite out of their minds. 

By an ordinance for ever.|.See ver. 14. . 

Ver.18. In the first month, on the fourteenth day of the 
month at even, &e.| The Passover. was celebrated in the 
conclusion of the fourteenth day of this month; just be- 
fore the beginning of the fifteenth day. For the next morn- 
ing, when the Israelites, immediately after they had eaten 
the lamb, were hastened. out. of Egypt, was not part of 
the fourtcenth day, but of the fifteenth: as we read- Numb. 
XXXL 3. 

Until the one-and-twentieth dar y of the month at even.] 
That is, for seven days, (as was said before, ver. 15. and 
again is repeated ver. 19.) which began immediately after 
the eating the paschal lamb, in the end of the fourteenth 
day. Forif they should be reekoned from. the beginning 
of the fourteenth day, there would be not.seven, but eight 
days of unleavened bread.. 

Ver. 19. Seven days shall there be no leaven found in 
your houses.| This still makes the precept stricter; that 
they were not only to abstain from. any thing leavened, but 
not so much as to have it in-their habitations. According- 
ly. the Jews tell us, of an exact. search which every one 
was bound to make, with lighted wax candles, lest it should 
remain in any corner or crevice of the house. Their scru- 
pulosity in this matter is exactly described by Buxtorf, in 
his Synag. Jud. cap. 17. p. 394. &c. 

Whether he be a stranger, &c.] This is one of another na- 
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tion: but had embraced the Jewish religion, by receiving 
circunicision. For none else were admitted to eat of the 
Passover, (ver. 48.) Such a person was called by the 
Grecks, a proselyte. 

Ver. 20. Ye shall eat nothing leavened.] This, according 
to the Jews, explains what follows: In all your habitations 
shall ye eat unleavened bread. That is, if they eat any 
bread at all, it was to be without leaven: (see ver. 15.) 
Accordingly, on the day before the Passover, they were 
very busy in making cakes, which they call mazzoth, with- 
out any butter or oil, or so much as salt in them; of mere 
water and flour. Which being very insipid, some made 
bold (as their authors tell us) to add eggs and sugar; and 
sometimes the richer sort made them of mere almonds; 
both for the honour of the feast (as they pretended) and 
for the comfort of sick and infirm people, as well as to 
render them more pleasant. Yet on the first day of the 
feast they would eat none of these, but only the bread of 
affiction (as they called it), made mercly of meal and 
water. 

Ver. 21. Then Moses called for all the elders of Israel.]| 
Immediately after he had received the command from God, 
he summoned them to deliver it to the people, that it might 
be put in execution. Concerning elders, see iii. 16. 

Draw out, and take you a lamb.] It is thus expounded 
by Jonathan in his Paraphrasce, withdraw your hands from 
the idols of Egypt, and take a lamb to your families, &c. 
By which it appears, he thought this was opposed to the 
rites of the Egyptians: but I know not on what ground; 
for the Israelites offered no sacrifices there. 

According to your families.] Sce ver, 3. 

And kill the passover.| It belonged to every man to do 


it, (as was said ver. 6.) and now there was no priest, as’ 


yet, ordained: but every father of a family exercised that 
office. I need not mention the manner after which the 
Jewish wrifers say it was to be slain, 

The Passover.] The Hebrew word pesach signifies prin- 
cipally the angel’s passing by the Israelites when he slew 
the Egyptian children. From whence it came to signify 
also the lamb that was offered in memory of this deliver- 
ance; and was ameans of it at this time. So it signifies 
here, and in many other places. And likewise it signifies 
all the sacrifices which were wont to accompany this 
lamb, and were offered to God with if, at this festival, 
(Deut. xvi.2.) And, lastly, the feast itself is called by this 
name, Luke xxii. 1. 

And here it may be fit to note, that the lamb being first 
killed in Egypt, it was killed in every man’s house, for they 
had no altar there, nor any other place whero they had li- 
berty to kill it. But after they came to the land of Canaan, 
it was not lawful to sacrifice it any where, but in the place 
which God appointed for his worship, (Deut. xvi. 2.) From 
whence Maimonides concludes, that whatsoever they did 
with other sacrifices, yet this could not be offered in the 
high places, but only at the Temple. And it is likely 
they did so in the Wilderness, the Tabernacle being newly 
erected at the keeping of the second Passover, (Numh, 
ix. 5.) 

Ver. 22. And ye shall take a bunch of hyssop.| So the 
leper was to be cleansed, and the house infected with 
leprosy, (Lev. xiv. 6, 7. 49, 50, &c.) and so the prophet 
Yavid prays to be purged from his sin, (Psal. li. 9.) 
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Whence it is that Hesychius calls this herb Poravn oph- 
xovsea, an abstersive and purging herb, because it was ap- 
pointed by the law of Moses for this purpose; werent 
there is nothing abstersive in its nature. 

And dip it in the blood that is in the bason.} The He- 
brew word saph, which is here translated bason, is trans- 
lated cup in Zach. xii. 2. but the LX X. and Vulgar take it 
to signify the door or threshold of the house, where some 
suppose the lamb was killed. Certain it is, that some of 
the vessels of the sanctuary are called in the plural num- 
ber stppim and sippoth, (1 Kings vii. 50. Jer. lii. 19.) though 
the vessels which received the blood of the beast at the 
altar of burnt-offerings are called by another name: (see 
Exod. xxvii. 3.) There: were no such now, and therefore 
they received the blood at present in a common bason or 
cup. 

And strike the lintel, &c.] Or pede it, as many aie 
stand it. For there being, as yet, no altar, the blood is or- 


. dered to be sprinkled in this manner; having in it some- 


thing of the nature of a propitiation. Because by this sprink- 
fing of the blood, God’s displeasure was turned away from 
the- Israelites, when it fell ares those houses where his 
blood was not scen. 

-- And the two stde-posts.] Sce ver. 7. 

And none of you shall go out of the door of his house.} 
The destroying angel could have discerned an Israclite 
from an Egyptian though he had met him in the street: but 
this was required, to teach them that their safety consisted 
in being under the protection of the blood of this lamb, 
which was shed to save their blood from being spilt. Thus 
in the flood there was no safety but in the ark: nor could 
Rahab have been saved, when Jcricho was destroyed, out 
of the house where the scarlet thread was tied. 

Until the morning.| When they were importuned by the 
Egyptians very early (not long after midnight, ver. 31, &c.) 
to be gone with all they had, out of their country. 

Ver. 23. For the Lord will pass through to smite the 
Egyptians.) As he had threatened, (ver. 12.) For he re- 
hearses to the elders what God had told him. 

And when he seeth the blood, &c. the Lord shall pass 
over the door, &c.] So he had promised before, (ver. 18.) 
Maimonides, being of the opinion that the Zabii and other 
idolaters abhorred the killing of such creatures, thinks that 
God ordained this killing of the lamb, &c. both to purge 
the minds of the Jews from such false opinions, and make 
profession of the contrary; and to persuade men that that 
action which they accounted deadly preserved from death; 
according to these words, the Lord shall pass over the door, 
&e. (Par. iii. More Nevoch. cap. 46.) 

Ver. 24. And ye shall observe this thing, &c.] Keep this 
feast, by sacrificing a lamb, and eating no leavened bread: 
though some of the ceremonies wherewith it was now ob- 
scrved, in aftertimes were not necessary. 

Ver, 25. When you be come to the land which the Lord 
shall give you, &c.] This deliverance is not to be forgotten 
when God hath given you rest, in the land he hath promised 
you, But there you are most carcfully to preserve the 
memory of it, by keeping this feast every year. And, indeed, 
most think they were not bound to keep it till they came 
thither: but what they did in the wilderness the next year 
was by a special direction, not by virtue of the command 


_in this chapter, (Numb. ix. 1, 2 2, &e. ) 
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Ye shall keep this service.] Yn all things, except what 
was proper and peculiar to their coming out of Egypt. 

Ver. 26. When 2 your children shall say unto you, What 
mean you by this service ?] When children were twelve 
years old, their parents were bound to bring them to the 
temple; where, seeing what was done at this festival, they 
would be apt to inquire into the meaning of it. At every 
feast also of the Passover, the eldest person at the table 
instructed all the younger sort, that were there present, in 
the reason of this institution, rehearsing these very words, 
as Conradus Pellicanus observes: ‘‘ This is the sacrifice of 
the Passover, in remembrance that the Lord passed over 
the houses of the children of Israel in Egypt, when he 
smote the Egyptians, and delivered our houses.”. 

Ver. 27. It is the sacrifice of the Lord’s Passover.] Or, 
the sacrifice of the Passover to the Lord: t. e. in honour 
of the Lord, who passed over the Israelites, when he smote 
the Egyptians. It is frequently called by the name of a 
sacrifice, (xxiii. 18S. xxxiy. 25. Deut. xvi. 4—6.) and it is 
called corban ; which is a name given only to those things 
which were brought to be offered up to God.! See Numb. 
ix. 13. where, as it is called corban, so the same word is 
used for bringing it, which is commonly used about other 
sacrifices. And it further appears to have been properly 
a sacrifice, by the rites belonging to it: for the blood of it 
was sprinkled by the priests, Q Chron, xxx. 16. xxxv. 11.) 
Which, though it could not be done here, because they had 
no altar in eypt yet the posts of their houses (as I ob- 
seryed before) were sprinkled with it; and it had an effect 
accordingly. 

-And the people.] To whom the elders (ver. 21.) reported 
these things from Moses. 

Bowed the head, and worshipped.| Expresscd their belief 
of what Moses had said; and humbly acknowledged God’s 
goodness to them. 

Ver. 28. And the children of Israel went away.) To fhiode: 
several habitations. 

And did as the Lord had commanded Moses and Aaron. | 
(ver.1.) They kept the Passover. 

So did they.) According to all the forenamed rites be- 
longing to it. } 

Ver. 29. And it came to pass, that, at midnight, the Lord 
smote, &c.] According to the foregoing threatening, (xi. 4, 
5.) See there. 

The captive that was in the dungeon.] The pit or hole 
under ground. For the Hebrew signifies the lowest part 
of the prison. (See xi. 5.) 

Ver. 30. And Pharaoh rose up in the night, he and all his 
servants, and all the Egyptians.] I suppose the angel made 
a great noise when he came to give the blow; which made 
the Egyptians start out of their sleep, and behold the ca- 
lamity which was come upon them. Or perhaps the first- 
born gave such a lamentable shriek, when they were struck, 
that it awakened the whole family. 

And there was a great cry in Egypt.} It is no » improba- 
ble conjecture, which was made a great while ago by For- 
tunatusScacchus,in his Mirothec. Ebzochrism, (lib. i. cap. 
6.) that the solemn feast among the Egyptians, wherein 
they went about with candles in the night, secking for 
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Osiris, with tears and great lamentations, took its ommtbel 


from Pharaoh’s rising up out of his bed at midnight, and 
all the Egyptians with him; who, lighting candles, and 
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finding their children dead, bewailed them with loud cries. 
And it is not unreasonable to think, as he doth, that Pha- 
raoh’s eldest son, who was now slain, had the name of 
Osiris: whose sudden death, by this stroke, all posterity 
lamented in one night of the year. Which was when the 
moon was at full, as he observes out of Apuleius: which 
still confirms this conjecture; it being at a full moon when 
this slaughter was made, and the Israelites delivered out 
of Egypt. 

For there was not a house where there was not one dead. | 
If there were any children in it. 

Ver. 31. And he called for Moses and Aaron.] By some 
of his servants whom he sent to them; as ver. 33. secms to 

signify. 

By nigit.] He durst not Sites till the next morning, for 
fear he should have been cut off also before that time. 

_ And said, Rise uwp.] One would think by this that they - 
found them sleeping securely in their beds, when this 
deadly blow was given to the Egyptians. 

And get you forth from amongst my people, both you and 
the children of Israel, &c.] For he was sorely afraid, if they 
stayed any longer, they would bring some greater mischief 
upon him. 

Go, serve the Lord, as ye I aie said.] He had several 
times made this concession; but was never so much in 
earnest as now. 

Ver.32. Also take your flocks and your herds, &c.] Though 
his heart had been often hardened, yet this slaughter of all 
their first-born made such a deep impression upon him, 
that he comes fully up to their terms, yielding for the pre- 
sent to all they had desired; though he did not continue 
constant in this mind, but soon revolted. 

And bless me also.| Pray for me, as the Chaldee trans- 
lates it. 

Ver. 33. And the Eg: hy were urgent upon the peo-. 
ple.] They that brought from Pharaoh a grant of all the. 
Israelites desired (and others also who had lost their chil- 
dren), pressed very hard upon them to accept it, and that 
with all speed: not out of love to the Israelites, but for 
fear they should perish themselves, -if they did not leave 
their country. Pharaoh, especially, secing his first-born, 
the heir of his crown, struck suddenly dead, had reason to 
conclude the next blow would be at his own life. 

To send them out of the land of Egypt.] This shews 
they were not merely dismissed, but entreated, nay iimpor- 
tuned, to depart. Such a change had this slaughter, and 
the general outcry that followed upon it, made in their 
hearts. 

In haste. ] They that were unwilling before to hearken to 
the Israelites’ petition, now make their petitions to them: 
and were so glad to he rid of them, that they would not 
suffer them to delay their departure: nay, made a golden- 
bridge (as we speak) for their speedy passage out of Egypt, 
(ver. 35, 36.) 

For they said, We be all dead men.] They were desirous 
the Israclites should enjoy their liberty, rather than they 
lose their own lives. 

Ver. 34. And the people took their dough, before it was 
leavened.| 'They seemed to have newly mixed their flour, 
and water together, and kneaded it into paste or dough, as 
we translate it: but had not put any leaven into it, nor had 
time to make it into cakes, and bake them. 
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Their kneading-troughs.| The Hebrew word compre- 
hends both the dough and the thing whercin it was con- 
tained: which in viii. 3. we translate ovens, and here knead- 
ing-troughs, in which their dough was carried. 

Being bound up in their clothes.) The Hebrew word for 
clothes, signifies any thing that covers another; or wherein 
it is wrapped : as the dough was in linen-clothes, it is most 
likely (for that is usual), to keep it from the cold air, which 
was sharp in the night, and would have hindered its rising. 

On their shoulilers.] For wedo not read of any waggons or 
horses they had for the carriage of their goods out of Egypt. 

Ver. 35. And the children of Israel did according to the 
word of Moses.| Who had commanded them from God, to 
do as it‘here follows, (xi. 1, 2.) which was their warrant, 
and justified the fact. 

And they borrowed of the Egyptians, &c.] So most un- 
derstand it : though some think it was a free gift which the 
Egyptians bestowed upon them; when they were very de- 
sirous (as we read before) to have them gone out of their 
country ; which made them not only entreat but hire them 
to depart. So Jacobus Capellus, ad A. M. 2503. They 
that had denied them leave to go away for a few days (saith 
he), now press them to depart with all speed; ‘‘ quin et pre- 
cibus Israelitas demulcent, ac donis onerant Acgyptii:” (see 
iii. 23.) But it is commonly thought, that the Egyptians 
Imagined the Israelites only desired to appear as well 
adorned as they could before their God, at the great feast 
they were to hold in the wilderness, and so they readily 
lent them these jewels and fine clothes to deck them- 
Selves withal; which they hoped would be restored to them 
again as soon as the sacrifice was over. * 

“Ver. 36. And the Lord gave the people favour, &c.] As 
he had promised, iii. 21. and see xi. 3. 

So that they lent them such things as they peqnhredh ] 


Though the men borrowed as well as the women, (xi.3.). 


yet the women are only mentioned, (iii. 23.) because they 
borrowed most: and the women and maidens of Egypt 
might be the more willing to bestow their jewels and ear- 
rings upon them, that they might woo their husbands, child- 
ren, and relations, to be gone with all speed. 

| And they spoiled the Egyptians.) God hath a supreme 
right to all things; and there was a just cause why he 
should transfer the right of the Egyptians unto the Israel- 
ites. (See xi. 2:) Unto which add this story, which is told 
in the Gemara of the Sanhedrin; that in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, the Egyptians brought an action against 
the Israelites, desiring they might have the land of Canaan, 
in satisfaction for all that they borrowed of them when 
they went out of Egypt. To which Gibeah ben Kosam, 
who was advocate for the Jews, replied; that before they 
made this demand, they must prove what they alleged, 
that the Israclites borrowed any thing of their ancestors. 
Unto which the Egyptians thought it sufficient to say, that 
they found it recorded in their own books; mentioning this 
place. Well then, said the advocate, look into the same 
book, and you will find the children of Israel lived four 
hundred and thirty years in Egypt: pay us for all the la- 
bour and toil of so many thousand people as you employed 
all that time, and we will restore what we borrowed. To 
which they had not a word to answer. Tertullian mentions 
such a controversy, or plea between the two nations, (lib. 
ii. advers. Marcion.) where he relates this from an ancient 
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tradition. (See Mr. Selden, lib. vii. de Jure Nat. et Gen. 
cap. 8.) Besides this, it is not impertinent to observe, 
that the Egyptians were declared enemies to the Jews: 
now it is not unlawful to spoil an enemy; nor ought this, 
upon that account, to be called a theft. ‘This reason Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus joins to the former: (sce lil. i. Stro- 
mat. p. 345. D.) But nobody, I think, hath expressed this 
in better words, and more full of sense, than our famous 
Dr. Jackson, book x. upen the Creed, chap. 40. where con- 
sidering God, as become the King of this people, in a pro- 
per and peculiar manner; and considering, also, what un- 
sufferable wrongs the king and people of Egypt had done 
unto this people of God, who were now become his pecu- 
har subjects, or proprietary lieges; he concludes, that this 
fact, even by the course of human law, or law of nations, 
was more justifiable, than royal grants of letters of mart, 
or other like remedics are, against such other nations as 
have wronged their subjects, or suffered them to be wronged 
by any under their command, without restitution, when 
they solemnly, or by way of embassy demanded it. In 
short, whatsoever the Hebrew women took from the 
Egyptians, they took and possessed, by the law of reprisal: 
thatis, by virtue of a special warrant, granted by the Lord 
himself, as he was now become, in special, not only the 
God of his people, but their King. 

Ver. 36. And the children of Israel journeyed from Ra- 
meses.| Whether this were a city or a country, the Israel- 
ites seem in this place to have made a general rendezvous 
(as we now speak), it being well known to them; for'they 
were thereabout first planted, (Gen. xlvii. 11.) 

Unto Succoth.] This being the fifteenth of Nisan, they 
began to keep the feast of unleavened bread at this place: 
called Succoth from the booths or tents which were here 
firsterected (no houses being there), wherein they continued 
while they lived in the wilderness; and many preferred 
them before houses, when they came to Canaan. Whence 
we read so often, such expressions as these: To thy tents, 
O Israel; or, They went every man to his tent. 

It is an idle fancy of R. Solomon upon this place,-that 
they travelled this day one hundred and twenty miles, and 
that in an hour, because it is said (xix. 4.) that God carried 
them on eagles’ wings. Some will have this place called 
Succoth, because the cloud of glory began here first to 
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About six hundred thousand on foot that were men.} 7. e. 
Were twenty years old, and upward; all fit for war. 

Besides children.] If we reckon all under twenty years 
of age, with all the women and old men, there could not be 
less than fifteen hundred thousand persons. A vast increase 
in the space of a little more than two hundred years, from 
seventy persons that went down into Egypt. 

Ver. 38. And a mixed multitude went up also with them.] 
Some think these were only a rabble that marched along 
with them ; imagining they would return at three days’ end. 
Which when they saw they did not they began to mutiny, 
and quarrelled with Moses, &c. as the author of Dibre 
Flajamim tells the story. Others thmk that many Israelites 
had made marriages with the Egyptians (as some it is plain 
did, Lev. xxiv. 10.) who now accompanied them at their 
departure, being loath to leave their relations. But it is 
most probable they were proselytes of the gate (as the 
Jews call them), who had renounced idolatry, but were not 
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entered into the covenant, by being circumcised. (See Sel- 
den, lib. i. de Syncdriis, cap. 3.) It is uncertain what 
number there was of these; but it appears they were-a muf- 
titude. 

And flocks and herds, and very much cattle.] Some of 
which perhaps belonged to the mixed multitude: for they 
among the Egyptians that feared the Lord’s word, pre- 
served their cattle from the stroke of the hail, which de- 
stroyed all that was in the field, (ix. 20.) 

Ver. 39. And they baked.] When thcy came to Succoth. 

Unleavened cakes, &c.] The Scripture often mentions 
such bread, (Gen. xvili.6. Numb. xi. 8. 1 Kings xvii. 12.) 
for it was not leavened. “They could not stay till it was 
leavened ; being thrust out in haste as they were preparing 
it, (ver. 33. ) which doth not signify that they put leaven to 
it, when they came to Succoth (as Grotius understands it), 
for that was inconsistent with the feast of znleavened 
bread ; which they were commanded to keep, (ver. 15.) 
and which it is reasonable to suppose they now obscrved, 
as well as killed and eat the paschal Jamb, (ver. 6. 28.) 

Neither had they prepared themselves any victnals.] This 
justifics what [ observed upon ver. 15. that they lived 
a whole month upon unleavened bread, till God sent them 
manna to cat. 

Ver. 40. Now the sojourning.] So the Hebrew word 
moshab most certainly signifies; not mcrcly dwelling (as 
the Vulgar Latin renders it) but dwelling like strangers, 
who are not in their own country. Thus Abraham is said 
to sojourn, (Gen. xx. 1.) and Isaac and Jacob, (xxviii. 4:) 
And therefore, whereas the Roman copy of the LX X. reads 
here xarotxnotc, the habitation, the Alexandrian copy hath 
mapotknare, the peregrination or sojourning, as we well trans- 
late it. 

Of the children of Israei.] These words comprehend 
their fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; as is evident 
from hence: that otherwise Israel himsclf ‘should not be 
included in this sojourning, who was the person. that 
brought them into Egypt, and lived there with his family 
seventeen years. Nor is any thing more ordinary in Scrip- 
turc, than under the name of the father to comprehend all 
his posterity; and likewise, when the posterity is only men- 
tioned to intend also their fathers: there being such a near 
union between parents and children, that they are consi- 
dered as one person, (Deut. xxvi. 5. 9. Judg. x. 11, 12. 
Hosea xii. 4. and many other places.) And therefore the 
Samaritan copy here rightly reads, the habitation of the 

children of Israel and of their fathers, &c. Which is not 


to be taken for a translation of these words, but an inter- 


pretation. And so some copics of the LX.X. had it, as St. 
Austin observes, anciently ; and Drusius lately mentions 
an cdition, whercin it was thus paraphrased, atrot kai of 
marépec autwy, they and their fathers. 

Who dwelt in Egypt.| Herc also the Samaritan copy hath 
it (as an explication, no doubt, not a literal translation), 
who dwelt in the land of Canaan and in Egypt. And so 
the Vatican cdition of the LXX. The habitation of the 
children of Israel, which dwelt in the land of Eg ypt and 
in Canaan. Which is no late addition, but was in ancient 
copics; for Aben Ezra testifies in his commentary on this 
place, that they thus explaincd it, which dwelt in Egypt 
and in other countries: as Drusius observes, in his Que- 
sita per Epistolam, 51. 
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Was four hundred years.| Thatis, from the time of Abra- 
ham’s coming from Charran into the land of Canaan (when 
this sojourning began till their going out of Egypt, was just 
four hundred and thirty years. ‘For from Abraham’s 
coming to sojourn in Canaan, to the birth of Isaac, was 
twenty-five ycars; and Isaac was sixty years old when he 
begat Jacob; who was a hundred and thirty years old . 
when he ‘went down into Egypt: which numbers put toge- 
ther, make two hundred and fifteen years. And from lis 
family’s coming into Egypt, till their departure, was just as 
many more. Which agrees perfectly with what the apo- 
stle saith, that the promise made by God to Abraham and 
his seed could not be made void by the law, which was 
four hundred and thirty years after, (Galat. iii. 16, 17.) 
Now the first promise made to Abraham was, when God 


bade him go to Canaan, Gen. xii. 8. (Sce Gen. xv. 13.) 


There are some, indeed, that reckon their stay in Egypt to 
have been only two hundred and ten years; and then they 
took in the five years Abraham stayed at Charran, after he 
left Ur of the Chaldees, to make up these four hundred and 
thirty years: of which opinion is Drusius, in the place 
abovementioned. But Josephus saith expressly, that they 


_ departed out of Egypt, d:axostore mode rote Sexamevre Eviav- 


roic barepov, two hundred and fifty years after Jacob came 
into tt, (lib. ii. Autig. cap. 5.) 

All the difficultics that have been raised by commenta- 
tors in the exposition of these words, are avoided by this 
interpretation; if we admit, that is, only these two synec- 
doches (the figure of part for the whole), first, that under 
the name of the children of Israc] is comprehended Israel 
himself, with his father and grandfather: and sccondly, 
that their sojourning comprehends the whole time that this 
nation dwelt in a land that was not theirs; half of which 
time, at least, was spent in Egypt. (See Guliel. Vorstius, 
in his notes upon Tzemach David, p. 200. 205. Ludov. 
Capellus Chron. Sacra, p. 135.) But especially our most 
learned primate Usher, Chron. Sacr. (cap. 8.) where he 
largely confutes the contrary opinion; which, if any one 
desire to see defended, I know none that hath done it 
better than Gerhardus I. Vossius, in his Isagoge Chrono- 
logica Dissert. vii. cap. 1, &c. where he fairly represents the 
arguments on both sides; but inclines himself to think the 
children of Israel dwelt four hundred and thirty years in 
Egypt; and endeavours to answer those who assert that 
interpretation which I have given, (cap. xii.) But acknow- 
Icdges ingcnuously (cap. 6.) that it is the sense, not only 
of the ancient Jews but of the ancient Christians (such as 
Euscbius, Epiphanius, and St. Chrysostom among the 
Grecks, and St. Jcrome, St. Austin, &c. among the Latins), 
and of a vast number of later writers. 

Ver. 41. And it came to pass, at the end 4 the four hun- 
dred and thirty years.| These years (says St. Jerome in 
Galat. iii.) are to be computed, “ab eo temporc, quo Deus 
ad Abrahamum locutus est,” &c. from the time when God 
said to Abraham, ‘‘ In thy seed shall all nations be blessed ;’’ 
1. e. When he went first to Canaan. 

Even the self-same day it came to pass.}| They all went 
out on one day: or, they went out that very day four hun- 
dred and thirty ycars after Abraham.came to Canaan. So 
faithful was God in his promise to his faithful servant. 

That ull the hosts of the Lord, &c.| So they are called, 
for the Lord was become thcir king (as I observed, iii. 10.) 
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and now led them forth as their captain general. And this 
word hosts imports that they went out not confusedly, but 
in good order; (sce xiii. 18.) which is the more wonderful, 
there being such a vast number of them, (ver. 87, 38.) that 
one would think they could not so soon get together, espe- 
cially in any order. But Josephus hath well resolved this : 
That Moses, having notice of God’s intentions some days 
before, (sce ver. 1.) had disposed them for their departure, 
Kat dearasac tic pparptac, and distributing them into several 
compames, had appointed them the place of general rendez- 
vous, as we now speak: or at Iecast directed who should 
march first, and what order they should observe, that they 
might not hinder one another in their march. 

‘Ver. 42. It isa night to be much observed.| In the He- 
brew (as the margin notes) a night of observations. That 
is, a very remarkable night; or a night in which there 
were many precepts to be observed, as some will have it. 
Or, as Conradus Pellicanus, a night in which the Lord, 
aftcr a special manner, watched over the children of Israel. 
For which reason the Jews expect their Messiah to come 
in this night; foolishly imagining he will then. find them all 
most ready to follow him to Jerusalem. For they are now 
corrupted in ancient tradition, which (I observed before, 
ver, 6.) was remarkably fulfilled in our Saviour’s suffering 
that very evening, when the paschal lamb was killed, and 
the children of Isracl redeemed from the Egyptian bondage. 

Unto the Lord.] In honour of him, who had graciously 
begun to fulfil his promise made to thcir forefathers, (vi. 
2—4,) . 

This ws that night of the Lord, &c.] Which God hath com- 
manded to be observed; because they came out at that 
season, (Deut. xvi. 6.) under his conduct from the Egyptian 
bondage. Or, it may be called that night of the Lord, be- 
cause his power, and mercy, and faithfulness to his pro- 
mises, so Signally appeared that night. | 
_ Ver. 43. And the Lord said unto Moses and Aaron.] At 
the same time, I suppose, that he instituted the Passover, 
(ver. 1.) he added this caution about it. 

This ts the ordinance of the Passover.| A further rule to 
be observed at this feast. 

There shall no stranger eat thereof.| Several of the Jewish 
doctors, by the son of a stranger, understand an apostate 
from the religion of Israel to strange worship, i. e. idolatry ; 


as Mr. Selden observes, (lib. i. de Synedr. cap. 12. p. 479.) - 


But it is not to be so restrained, as appears from the next 
verse: which is a further explication of this. Wherein he 
ordains, that no man who did not embrace their faith and 
religion should cat of the Passover, though he was a pro- 
selyte so far as to be permitted to live among them. For 
this being a commemoration of the great deliverance be- 
stowed upon the Israclites, none but they were to partake 
of it; unless they would be circumcised, and thereby come 
into the covenant made with Abraham, Which gave them 
a title to all the privileges of his children; and obliged them, 
as well as the natural Israelites, to give public thanks for 
this work of their redemption from Egyptian bondage; to 
worship and serve their God according as he directed. 
Ver. 44. And every man-servant that is bought for mo- 
ney.|] As many were in those times and countries ; who be- 
came their master’s proper goods, as much as their cattle. 
When thou hast circumcised him, then shail he eat thereof.} 
He was not to be circumcised against his will: but if he 
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refused, after a year’s trial (as Maimonides expounds it), to 
receive circumcision, his master was to sell him again. 
For itis very unreasonable to think, that he was to be com- 
pelled to be circumcised, as those Hebrew doctors seem 
to understand it, who say, ‘‘ That both master and servant 
were forbid to eat of it, till the servant was circumcised.” 
(See Selden, lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 1.) Where he shews at 
large, that, according to the Hebrew doctors, no man was 
to be admitted a proselyte, to partake of the paschal lamb, 
unless his whole family was circumcised with him, both 
children and servants. . 

Ver. 45. A foreigner.| The Hebrew word toschab, lite- 
rally signifies a dweller or inhabitant: by which name those 
pious gentiles were called who renounced idolatry, though 
they did not embrace the Jewish religion; because they 
were permitted to settle among them, and dwell in their 
country, which was not. allowed to other foreigners who 
continued idolaters. (See Selden, lib. ii. de Jure N. et G. 
cap. 3. et cap. 5.) Where, he observes, Maimonides makes 
this exception, that no such persons might dwell in Jeru- 
salem, because of the singular holiness of that city ; but any 
where else they might, without the profession of Judaism. 

And no hired servant.|] Some of them were servants to 
the Jews, and so dwelt in the same house with them: and 
were called hirelings, when they bound themselves to serve 
their masters for three years: as the Jews gather from 
Isa. xvi. 14. 

Ver. 46. In one house shall it be eaten, &c.] In the first 
night wherein this sacrifice was slain, they were enjoined 
not to stir out of doors, (ver. 22.) and therefore not to carry 
forth ought of the flesh abroad in another house. - Besides, 
they were in such haste, that they had no time to send mes- 


sengers from one house to another; which Maimonides - 


makes the ground of this precept, (More Nevoch. par. iii. 
cap. 46.) In aftertimes also, that law being in force, (ver. 
4.) that Iesser households, who had not company cnough 
to eat the lamb up, should join with some other; it is here 
explained, that, for maintenance of friendly society, they 
should not divide the lamb, and carry half of it to another 
house, but all mect together in one, and feast upon it. 
Which the ancient fathers looked upon as a figure of the 
unity of the church of Christ. 

This seems to be the most natural interpretation, that it 
should be eaten under one roof. But R. Simeon saith, 
“That God only bound them to eat in one company or 
society, not in two; but it was lawful for that family or 
society to eat it in two places, if they pleased.” (Ialicoth 
Olam, par. iv. scet. 3.) 

Neither shall ye break a bone thereof.) The Jews fancy 
this law doth not speak of the lesser bones; but only of 
those in which there was some marrow. So Maimonides 
in his treatise on this subject, (chap. 10. sect. 1.) And in- 
deed, being eaten in haste, they could not have time to 
break the bones, and suck out the marrow: which in the 
place beforenamed (in his More Nevochim), he makes the 
foundation of this precept: which was exactly fulfilled in 
the true Paschal Lamb; of which this was a figure, when 
he was offered for us, as St. John observes, (xix. 33. 36.) 

Ver. 47. All the congregation of Israel shall keep it.] 
Women and children, as well as men. In afiertimes, in- 
deed, only men were bound to come up at the three feasts, 
(xxiii. 17. xxxiv. 23. Deut. xvi. 16.) But devout people 
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were wont to carry up their wives and children with them, 
as appears by Elkanah, (1 Sam. i. 3, 4.) and by Joseph, 
who went up with the blessed Virgin, (Luke ii. 41.) And 
that place in Samuel informs us, that their sons and 
daughters did cat of the sacrifice. 

Ver. 48. When a stranger shall sojourn with thee, and 
will keep the Passover, &c.] See ver. 43, 44. 

No uncircumcised person shail eat thereof. | Which is the 
reason, some have thought, why they observed no Passover, 
as far as we can find, after that in the very next year that 
followed their coming out of Egypt; because they were 
gencrally uncircumcised. But this seems to relate to men 
of another nation: who, though they were not admitted to 
eat of the lamb, unless they received circumcision; yet 
having renounced idolatry, the Jews say they might eat of 
the unleavened bread, and of the bitter herbs. 

Ver. 49. One law shall be to him that is home-born, &c.] 
Nothing could be more equal than this, thatno man should 
enjoy this privilege who was not of their religion; but who- 
soever embraced it should partake of the same benefits. 

Ver. 50. Thus did all the children of Israel.| They kept 
this passover ; and afterwards another, by a special direc- 
tion, (Numb. ix.) but afterward, during their stay in the 
wilderness, they secm to have omitted it; because they 
omitted circumcision, without which — “48. ) they were 
not capable to partake of it. 

As the Lord commanded Moses aol recite so did x al j 
Observed it according to all the rites here enjoined: 

_ though in future ages “several of them were Sickie as 
peculiar to this time. 

Ver. 51. And it came to pass, the self-sume day, &e.] On 
the day after they celebrated the Passover, they began their 
march out of Egypt. Which was a thing so notorious, that 
the memory of it was preserved in nations far distant from 
them: though the story was much corrupted, for want of 
the knowledge of these sacred records. For Strabo men- 
tions it (to name no more), but saith the report was, that 
the Jews werc descended from the Egyptians (which 
might be believed by strangers, because they dwelt so long 
in that country), and that Moses was an Egyptian priest, 
who had a certain part of that country; but being dissatis- 
ficd with the present state of things forsook it, and many 
worshippers of God (zoAXol ryswvrtec 7d Ociov) followed him. 
For he affirmed and taught that the Egyptians had not 
right conceptions, who likencd God to wild beasts and 
cattle: nor did the Africans or Greeks conceive of him 
better, who represented him like to men: én ydp tv rovro 
wovov Sede, TO Teptexov Tyuac Gmavrag Kal viv cal Sadarray, 6 
kaXoupev ovpavon kal kdopov: Jor there is but this one only 
God, that which comprehends us all, and the earth and the 
sea, which we call heaven, and the world, &c. In which 
words, he makes Moses not so foolish as the Egyptians 
and other nations, but attributes a senseless opinion to 
him (that the world, which we sce, is God), if this be the 
right reading of his words. But I rather think the place is 
corrupted, and it should be, tic otro¢ pdvoc Oeb¢ 6 Tawy Td 
mepityov, &c. For this is Mosces’s true opinion, with which 
he begins his books, that ‘“ he only is God who made the 
heaven and the earth.” And this perfectly agrees with 
what follows in Strabo, That no image can be made of 
this God, and therefore a temple without any image must 
be erected to him, &c. Which is not true, if we take the 
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visible world to be God; for the image of the heaven and 


 literis,” 
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the earth may be made, as well as of a man or a beast. 
However, it is true which he adds, That Moses per- 
suaded many good men, and brought them into that coun- 
try, where Jerusalem is the chief city's where they lived a 
long time happily, dnaorpayovrrec cat OcoaeBeic we adrnbie 
dvrec, doing justly, and being sincerely religious. Which 
is a notable testimony from a pagan, to be noted “ aureis 
with letters of gold, as Casaubon speaks in his 
Annotations on this place, (lib. xvi. p. 760, 761.) 
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Ver. 1. Awnp the Lord spake unto Moses, saying. 7 After 
they came to Succoth; where I suppose the Schechinah ap- 
peared to him, as it had done in Midian and in Egypt; to 
direct him in his conduct. | 

Ver. 2. Sanctify unto me the first-born.] Separate, or set 
apart, from common uses, for I appropriate them to my- 
self, as it follows in the end of the verse. This word 
(sanctify) as our Mr. Mede observes, signifies differently 
in several conjugations. Sometimes it significs to devote, 
and consecrate to the service of God; and sometimes to 
use a thing as holy, being already devoted to him. . And 
thus he reconciles this place, where he bids him sanctify 
all the first-born (z. e. look upon them as things separated 
to his own use, and thcrefore not to be used by them), with 
another place, (Lev. xxvii. 26.) where he saith concerning 
the first-born, ‘‘ No man shall sanctify it, it is the Lord’s ;” 
i. €. the Lord hath already set it apart to himself, and there- 
fore no man is to consecrate that again, which God hath 
already consecrated, that is, taken for his own. (See lib. ii. 
de Sanctuario Dei, p. 552.) 

First-born.] There were two sorts of first-born. Some.who 
were the first-born of the father, called “ the beginning of 
his strength,” (Deut. xxi.17.) The other, the first-born . 
of the mother, which are called here, ‘‘ whatsoever opencth 
the womb.” The Hebrews mako a great difference be- 
tween these two ; and say, that to the former sort belong 
the prerogatives, both of having the inheritance of his fa- 
ther, and also the priesthood: but to the latter only belongs 
one of these prerogatives, viz. the priesthood. And they 
gather it from this very place, ‘‘ whatsoever openeth the 
womb” (which is the first-born of the mother) is mine; 7. e. 
shall be employed in my service. But instead of these, 
God took the Levites to attend upon him, (Numb. iii. 12.) 
After which, the first-born were to be redeemed at a cer- 
tain rate, which was part of the priests’ maintenance, 
(Numb. xviii. 15, 16.) See Selden de Successionibus, ad 
Leg. Hebr. cap. 7. 

Among the children of Israel.| Whom this precept con- 
cerned peculiarly, but no other people. Therefore the 
Jews say, that if one of them and a gentile had any beast 
in common between them, the first-born was free (as _ their 
phrase is), because it is here said, among the children of 
Israel, not the gentiles. (See Buxtorf. Synag. Jud. cap. 38.) 

Both of man ned beast.] And is further directed and cx- 
plained, (ver. 12, 13.) 

It is, mine.] ‘And therefore was to ne offered to God, if it 
were a male of any beast; only an ass was to be redeemed, 
(xxxiv. 19, 20.) God intended by this law to teach them 
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(saith R. Leyi Barzelonita) that the whole world was his; 
and that men had nothing in it, but by his gracious grant: 
who challenged the first-born of every thing to himself, be- 
cause all was his. For the first-born male was dearer to a 
man, saith he, than the apple of his eye (as no doubt he 
was), yet he was beund to consecrate him toGed. But the 
plaincst reason of this law was, to put them in mind of Ged's 
miraculous providence, in sparing their first-born, when 
those of the Egyptians were all killed. To which the Jewish 
doctors add a more ancient right God had to them: being 
the persons who sacrificed to God, before priests were or- 
dained by the law ef Moses. Se Onkelos takes the “ young 
men,” (xxiv. 5.) te have been the first-born, and the priests 
mentioned xix. 22. (Aben Ezra also upon Numb. xvi. 1. 
saith the same), the truth of which I shall examine there. 

Ver. 3. And Moses said unto the people.| God seems to 
havé commanded Moses, at the same time he gave this 
precept, to repeat here at Snccoth what he had said to 
them in Egypt, concerning the observation of the Passover, 
and of the feast of unleavened bread. It being of great 
momont to have the bencfits hereby commemorated in per- 
petual remembrance. 


Remember this day, &c.] Which was the first day of un- 


leavened bread; cominanded to be kept holy, (xii. 16.) 
.: For by strength of hand the Lord brought you out.| That 
is, by a miraculous power; which constrained Pharaoh to 
let you go, much against his will. So God promised at 
his first appearance to Moses, (iii. 19.) 

There shall no leavened bread be eaten.| Unleavened 


bread was to be eaten on-the Passover night, and after- 
wards no leavened bread. See xii. 15, &c. where this is 


represented as the sense of the Jews: but the sixth and 
seventh verses following seem to say otherwise. | 

Ver. 4. This day came ye out.] In the morning of this 
day they began their march. 

In the month of Abib.] This word Abib signifies an ear 
of corn: for then barley began to ear. The Syriac word 
hababa hath something of its sound, which signifies a 
flower: and se they here translate it, the month of flowers. 
Whence Macarius saith, God brought Israel out of Egypt, 


ev TY pyvt tov avrov, in the month of flowers; when the — 


pleasant spring first appeared. (Sce xxiii. 15.) 

Ver. 5. And it shall be when the Lord shall bring thee 
into the land, &c.] From hence they conelude, this precept 
did not oblige them in the wilderness: but it was by a 
special direction and command that they observed it the 
year after this, (Numb. ix. 1, 2, &c.) See xii. 25.50. In 
confirmation of which, (Deut. xii. 1.) is alleged, where he 
begins to recapitulate all the laws they were te observe in 
Canaan; among which this is one, (xii. 5, 6.) yet this alone 
would not have heen sufficient to prove this (for he might 
be thought now only to reinforce his laws, at their entrance 
into Canaan), if he had not added, (ver. 1.) ‘ Ye shall not 


do after all the things you do here this day,” &c. Which. 


supposes, that in the unsettled condition wherein they 
were in the wilderness, they had not kept themselves to 
all those rules which follow, and had been formerly de- 
livered. seid 

Which he sware unto thy fathers to give thee, &e.] Gen. 
xy. 18, 19, &e. | 

Ye shall keep this service in this month.] Both the Pass- 
over, and feast of unleavened bréad, (xii. 25.) 
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Ver. 6. Seven days thou shalt eat unleavened bread.) This 
seems to confute what the Je@vs say, that they were not 
beund to cat unleavened bread, but only when they ate the 
Passover. (See xii. 15.) 

And in the seventh day shall be a feast unto the Lord.] As 
the first day was holy (ver. 3.) so was the last, (xii. 36.) 
that they might not fail in their gratitude for so great a 
benefit as they now commemorated. 

Ver. 7. Unleavened bread shall be eaten seven days.| This 
seems stil] to make the injunction plainer, that for seven 
days together they should eat unleavened bread. Which 
is so often repeated, because this made them sensible, 
more than any thing elsc, of the wonderful hand of God in 
bringing them out of Egypt; which was so sudden and 
hasty, that they had not time to bake the dough they had 
prepared, nor so much as put leaven to it, (xii. 39.) 

There shall no leavened bread be seen with thee.) From 
whence the Jews conclude, that not only all such bread is 
to be carefully sought for and thrown out of their houses, 
but all their vessels that have been used the year before 
theroughly scoured, lest any thing should remain in them, 
that might give a tincture of acidity to the bread that 
might be made in them. In which work they spend some 
days before the Passover, as Buxtorf observes in his Synag. 
Jud. cap. 17. 

“Neither shall there be leaven seen with thee, &c.| For 
which cause, as he there observes, they abstain, all the 
time of this feast, from all such things as may possibly 
have some leaven in them. As from honey and sugar, 
which are often adulterated with flower, &e. | 

Ver. 8. And thou shalt shew thy son in that day, &c.] 
That is, on the first day of unleavened bread, it was to be 
a part of their religion, to instruct their children in the 
meaning of their killing the lamb, and their abstinence from 
leaven. This the Jewish doctors make one of the DOXITI. 
precepts, that parents should tell the whole stery of their 
going out of Egypt on the fifteenth day of Nisan: when 
every one, according to his ability, was bound in his own 
language, to bless and praise the name of God, for all his 
miracles, which he wrought for them. ‘They are the words 
of R. Levi of Barcelona. 

Ver. 9. And it shall be for a sign unto thee.] These 
seem to be still the words that the parents were to say to 
their children upen the festivals; whereby they taught them 
te look upon this observation as a token or memorial of 
what God had done for their forefathers, when he brought 
them out of Egypt. | 

Upon thy hand, and for a memorial between thine eyes.] 
To make thee as-sensible of Ged’s goodness, as of that 
which thou hast in thy hand; or of a thing that is continu- 
ally before thinc eyes. The Jewish superstition about their 
phylacteries took its rise from hence, but without any good 
ground: it being evident he speaks not of tying parch- 
ments, or any thing else, about their wrists, &c. but of 
teaching their children the meaning of their holy rites. And 
so.some of themselves have expounded it; particularly the ~ 
forementioned R. Levi of Barcelona, who gives this rea- 
son why such abundant care was taken to have these things 
remembered ; “ Because (saith he) this is the foundation 
of our law and of our religion: for which cause, in all our 
blessings and prayers, we commemorate our coming out of 
Egypt; because it is a sign to us, and a perfect demonstra- 
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tion of the creation of the world, and that our Lord God is 
the author of all creatures, and doth what he pleases, &c. 
-For who but he could change the course of nature, and 
work such great and unheard of signs as he did? This is 
‘sufficient to confute those that deny the creation of the 
world ; and to establish us in the belief of God most bless- 
ed: and to persuade both that there is a providence, and 


that his power extends to all things, both in Legon and 


particular.” So he. (See ver. 16.) 

That the Lord’s law may: be in thy mouth.] That their 
‘children might be able to declare to their cc ced the law 
of the Lord about. these matters. 

For with a strong hand hath the Lord $roughe thee out 
of Eg ypt.] By ehichael all er first-born in one night. 
(See iii. 19.) 

Ver. 10. Thou shalt therefore keep this pyiaarnen cbs) Of 
the Passover; and of the feast of unleavened bread. 

In this season from year to year.) Ou ‘the fourteenth, 
and the seven following days of the first month. 

Ver. 11. And it shall be; when the Lord shall bring thee 
into the land of the Canaanites, &c.] Under the name of 
Canaanites he comprehends all the rest of the seven na- 
tions. 
the first-born was not to take place till they: came into the 
‘promised land. Yet we find (Numb. iii. 12, 13.) that God 
demanded all the first-born of them, though he took the 
Levites in their stead: and both being numbered, and there 
‘being two hundred seventy-three first-born males more 
than there were Levites, (ver. 41—43.) he required them 
to be redeemed at five shekels a-piece, and the money to 
‘be given to the priests, (ver. 46—48.) But, perhaps, after 
this the law was not obscrved till they came to Canaan. 

Which he sware unto thy fathers, &c.} Sec ver. 5. 

Ver. 12. That thou shalt set apart unto the Lord ail that 
openeth the matrix.] Here he shews what he means by that 
sanctification of the first-bom, which was mentioned, ver. 
2. and for what end and reason this was ordained. For 
that which is called sanctifying there, is here callcd setting 
apart, or scparating it from the rest of that kind of crea- 
tures, for another usc, viz. to be sacrificed to the Lord. 
-For the word heevarta, which we translate set apart, is, 
‘in the Hebrew, made to pass over. Which is explained, 
xxii. 30. Thou shalt ye wt unto me; viz. to be offered at 
the altar. 

The maies.] The first-born are only mentioned, (ver. 2.) 
but here it is explained to signify only the males. If a 
female came first, and afterward a male; that male was 
not devoted unto God, because it 3 not open the womb, 
a female coming before it. 

Shall be the Lord ’s.]: And therefore set apart from com- 
mon uses, to be employcd in his service. That is, every 
firstling male of a cow, sheep, or goat, was to be offered in 
sacrifice: and the blood being sprinkled on the altar, the 
flesh of them was given to the priests. (Sce Numb. xviii. 
17, 18.) where what is here briefly delivered, is there more 
largely explained. 

Ver. 13. And every firstling of an ass.] There was the 
“same reason for horses and camels: but an ass is only 
mentioned, because abundance of asses were bred in 
‘Judea; wherc there were few horses or camels. And there- 
fore Wan. xviii. 15, it is said in general, “ the firstlings 
of unclean beasts thou shalt redeem.” 
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And these words seem to import, that the law of |. 
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Thou shalé redeem with a lamb.| Which was to be sacri- 
ficed to God. If a man had not a‘lamb, he was to give 
the price of one. And because all lambs were not of an 
equal price (some being worth more than others), the rab- 
bins say that a good eye, i.e. a liberal man, gave a shekel; 
an evil eye half as much; and a middle sort of men gave 
three quarters. It was to be redeemed also within thirty 
days. 

If thou wilt not redeem it, then thou shalt break (or cut 


off) its neck.] It was to die, one way or other, and not to 


be employed in common use: but thus to be disposed of, 
if they would not give a lainb, or its value, in exchange 
for it. Which.men might sometimes be unwilling to do, 
because asses being so plentiful in that country, they might 
not be worth so much as a lamb.- : It is no improbable con- 
jecture of Mr. Selden, that from this law of redeeming asses, 
the gentiles took up a fancy, which was common among 


_ them, that the Jews worshipped an ass’s head. (See lib. ii. 


de Jure Nat. et Gent. cap. 1.) Which was one of their 
calumnies also of Christians-(whom they took to be the 
same with the- Jews), as we read in. Minutius Felix, 
Tertulhan, and others. 

All the first-born-of man among thy children shalt thou 
redeem.| See ver. 11. Human sacrifices were not accept- 
able to God. For though he once commanded Abraham 
to offer his son, yct it was not actually done; and here he 
declares he did not approve of such sacrifices, by com- 


manding them not to offer their first-born to him, as they - 


did the firstling of clean beasts; but to redecm them. For 
the way of the gentile world, even in those days, was to 
offer their children to Moloch, as appears from (Lev. xx. 
2.) where he orders him to be put to death, who “gives 
any of his seed to Moloch.” The very saine phrase which 
is used (as I observed, ver. 12.) concerning sacrificing the 
firstlings of their oxen, &c. And in Lev. xviii. 21. he uses 
both phrases, saying, “Thou shalt not give any of thy seed 
to pass through to Moloch, or to pass over to Moloch.” 
The very same word, which we here translate (ver. 13.) set 
apart. And it was but necessary to give such precepts; 
for, notwithstanding these prohibitions, the Israelites fell 


-into this barbarous way of worship, as we read Psal. evi. 
37, 38. 


Now this redemption of their first-born, was not long 

after ordered by God himself ; who took the Levites instead 
of them, (as we read, Numb. iii.) where a certain sum of 
money was paid for all the rest of the first-born, that were 
above the number of the Levites. Which sum, they who 
were born after that time paid to the priest. 
- Nor was this a thing unknown to the gentiles. For 
Paulus Venetus saith, (lib. i. cap. 45.) that the inhabitants 
of that region in India, called Tanguth, redeemed their 
sons with a ram, which they offered after the manner of the 
Hebrews: which makes it probable that this law of Moses 
had reached them; there being several remainders of the 
Hebrew language upon those coasts; as Huetius observes 
in his Demonstr. Evang. propos. Iv. cap. 6. 

Ver. 14. When thy son asketh thee, in time to come, 
What ts this?] Desires to know the meaning of this ; or, 
whence this custom of offering or redeeming the first-born 
males is derived. 

That thon shalt say unto him.] Great care was taken 
for the instruction of children in the ritcs of their religion ; 
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it appears by this, and by ver. 8. where they are com- 
manded to teach them the reason of cating unleavened 
bread, as here of their consecrating the first-born. 

That by strength of hand, &c.] See iii. 19. 

Ver. 15. And it came to pass when Pharaoh would hardly 
let us go.] Obstinately persisted in his resolutions to keep 
us in slavery, or hardened his heart (as it may be trans- 
lated by adding the word Hbbo ), against all the monitions 
which had been given him, and the plagues inflicted on him. 

That the Lord slew all the first-born in the land of 
Egypt, &c.] Which struck such a terror into him, that im- 
mediately he dismissed us, (xii. 30, 31, &c.) 

Therefore I savrifice unto the Lord all that openeth the 
womb, &c.] Because when he slew all their first-born, he 
spared ours, (xii. 13. 23. 27.) 

Ver.16. And it shall be for a token upon thine hand.] 
By this means there was a perpetual remembrance pre- 
served, of God’s gracious deliverance of them, when the 
first-born of Egypt were slain. For nothing else can be 
meant by these words, but that they should endeavour, by 
consecrating their first-born, to keep that Divine benefit in 
mind as carefully as if they had put a sign upon their hand, 
or hound it upon their. forehead before their eyes, to help 
their memory. For it is a plain allusion to those, who, 
having frail memories, are wont to tie a thread, or some 
such thing upon their finger, that they may not forget what 
they desire to remember: that which is upon their hand 
being centinually in view, and so not easily forgotten. 

And for frontlets between thine eyes.] Whatsoever be the 
original of the Hebrew word totaphot, which we translate 
Jrounilets, it is certain it signifies no more than zicaron in 
the ninth verse: a memorial, or monument, as the Vulgar 
translates it. And so Aben Ezra expounds it, ke nu Zica- 
rou, as it were a memorial; and that zmmoveable, as the 
LXX. take it. Yet from hence the Talmudists have ex- 
tracted their phylacteries (or pieces of parchment, wherein 
this and other texts were written), which they fancied were 
a kind of amulcts to defend them from dangers. For so 
they are said to be in the Gemara Schabath ; ‘and therefore 
used in their prayers, to drive away evil spirits, as J. Bran- 
nius, and many others have observed. I shall only note 
further, that this word is found but three times in the law, 
and yet the Vulgar translates it three several ways; which 
shews how little the original is understood, though the sense 
of it is plain and certain. (See Petitus, his Var. Lectiones, 
cap. 20.) 

For by strength of hand the Lord brought us out of 
Egypt.| This hath been often mentioned in this very chap- 
ter, (ver. 3.9. 14.) and now here repeated again, to make 
them very sensible, both that they owed their deliverance 
entirely to God, and that nothing was too hard for him to 
accomplish. 

Ver.17. God led them not through the way of the land 
of the Philistines, &c.] That was the nearest way from 
Egypt to Canaan, by the Mediterranean, to the river of 
Egypt (as the Scripture calls it), and so to Azotus and 
Gaza: which was a journey of not above three days, as 
Philo says; others say of ten. But certainly it was no great 
way, for the sons of Jacob went it often to and fro, (Gen. 
xlii. xliii. &c.) 

Lest. peradventure the people repent when they see war, 
&c.] Tho Philistincs being a very warlike people, would, 
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in all likelihood, have opposed their passage: and God 
knew the temper of the Israclites to be so timorous, that 
they would run away, and rather return to Egypt, than fight 
their way through Canaan. For all people grow cow ailly 
by being kept long in slavery; which breaks their spirits, 
and sinks them as low as their condition. They fought in- 
deed about forty days after this with Amalek; but it was 
only one battle; and then they were provided with arms 
(which they had not now) from the Egyptians, whom they 
found dead on the sea-shore. But their base temper ap- 
peared too plainly the next year, when they heard the report 
of the spies concerning the inhabitants of Canaan: wluch 
put the whole congregation into a fit of despair, and made 
them think of returning to Egypt, (Numb. xiv. 1, 2, &c.) 

Ver. 18. But God. led the people about.) ‘The pillar of 
cloud mentioned ver. 21. in which the Lord was, con- 
ducted them in a way further about. 

Through the way of the wilderness.] He led them to the 
right hand towards the Red Sea, and the desert of Arabia. 

Of the Red Sea.| See x. 19. 

And the children of Israel went up harnessed.] Or, in mi- 
litary order: for though it is not likely the Egyptians suf- 
fered them to have any arms, yet they did not go away 
tumultuously, like fugitives ; but marched like soldiers in 
good order; and, as in our margin it is translated, five in a 
rank. Which i is the interpretation of Theodotion anciently, 
and of Montanus, and others, lately. But Hottinger trans- 
lates it, in the form of an army. For the Arabic word 
chamis (from whence, it is likely, comes the word chamus- 
chim here used), signifies exercitus mevrapepijc, an army con- 
sisting of five parts; which are the front, the main battle, 
the right wing and the left, and the rear; Smegma Orient, 
p. 71. And so David Chytrecus long before him, ‘“ quin- 
que agminibus,” in five bodies, as we now speak. But 
the interpretation of Aben Ezra seems to be the most pro- 


per of all others, who simply expounds it, girt about their 


loins, i. e. expedite or ready, as Onkelos expresses it. For 
the Hebrew word chomasch, signifying those parts that are 
under the five small ribs, about which men were wont to be 
girt, when they went to fight or to travel; this word may 
well be rendered ciZwvor, well girt, as the LX_X. translate 
it, (Josh. i. 14. iv.138.) Here indeed they translate it, 
aiumry O& yeved avéSnoav, they went up in the fifth gene- 
ration (which St..Austin follows), taking Jacob for the 
first; Levi the second; Coath the third; Amram the 
fourth; and Moses the fifth. But as this exposition doth 
not agree with the Hebrew word, which doth not signify 
the fifth, but 7 fives; so it cannot be said of the children 
of Israel in general; for all the tribes were not yet come 
to the fifth generation. Our Nic. Fuller hath a reed 
discourse upon this word, in his Miscellan. lib. v. cap. 2. 
Ver. 19. And Moses took the bones of Joseph with him.) 
And of the rest of the patriarchs, itis very probable: (see 
Gen. 1. 25.) To which add, that the Jews say, every tribe 
took care of the body of the founder of their family. 
Which is far more likely than the story which the author of 
the Life and Death of Moses tells, that he carried Joseph’s 
coffin out of Egypt upon his own shoulders: it being wore 
probable that some of that tribe undertook the care of it. 
That it was buried in the bottom of Nile, is not aflirmed 
only by him, but by Jonathan: though others say in the 
banks of Nile. And they seem all to have it out of the 
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Talmud; where in the Gemara of the title Sota, cap. i. 
sect. 47. they say. the Egyptians themselves .buried their 
relations in the Nile, to make the waters prosperous. And 
tell a vain story, how a woman called Serach told Moses 
where the body was, when he was at a loss where to find 
it, after he had searched for it three days (as the fore- 
named author tells the tale, while the: Jews were borrowing 
jewels of gold and silver of the Egyptians), and that he 
called it up from thence, throwing (as he adds) the ineffable 


name into the river; which brought it up presently, though. 


in a leaden, or, as othe say, a marble coffin. 

For he had straitly sworn the children of Israel, sai wind 
&e.] See Gen. 1.25. From whence Gaulmyn (lib. ii. cap. 
2. Annot.in Vit. Mos.) not improbably conjectures, that the 
custom was derived of carrying the ashes of their ancestors 
into their own country; first by Hercules among the Greeks, 
and long before by the Egyptians and Chaldeans: whom 
the Arabians, as he shews, imitated in following ages. 

Ver. 20. And they took thetr journey from Succoth.] 
They stayed but one day at Succoth (as Jac. Capellus sup- 
poses), where Moses gave the foregoing directions to them: 
and upon the sixteenth of Nisan they marched to Etham. 

- And encamped in Etham.] So called, he thinks, because 
the way here was very rugged and craggy. 

In the edge of the wilderness.] Next to the Red Sea, 
called the wilderness of Shur, (xv. 22.) 

Ver. 21. And the Lord went before them.] By the Lord 

we are here to understand the Schechinah, or Divine Ma- 
jesty, which appeared to Moses in the bush, (iii. 2.) when 
he gave him commission to bring his people out of Egypt; 
and directed him all along in his embassy to Pharaoh, and 
his treaty with him, (vi. 1, &c.) and now appeared in a 
glorious cloud to conduct them, and to assure them that he 
would take care of them. For this cloud was a symbol of 
his gracious presence with them, and special providence 
over them: it being an emanation from him (saith R. Levi 
ben Gersom), which was a sign (as others of the Jews speak) 
that God was night and day with them, to keep them from 
all evil. ‘To which the prophets allude, (Isa. lii. 12. Micah 
ii. 13.) And though his going before them be not men- 
tioned before this time, yet it is most likely he appeared in 
this cloud, as their conductor, from their first coming out of 
Egypt, and led them to Succoth, and then to Etham; as 
he did afterward to their stations, (Numb. x. II, 12, &c.) 
-Which doth not signify that God himself moved from place 
to place (for he is always every where), but this cloud was 
moved by him from whom it came, as a token that he was 
present, by his special favour, care,and providence, where- 
soever it went. . 

By day in a pillar of a cloud.| It appeared from hea- 
ven, I suppose, in the form of a great long pillar; which 
below spread itself abroad, and covered the whole host of 
Israel. Tor it is certain, it was not only their guide to 
lead them the way (as it here follows), but also was a co- 
vering to them, whereby they were assured of the Divine 
protection. Forso we are informed, Numb. x. 34. xiv. 
14. Psalm cy. 89. 1 Corinth. x.1. And I can see no rea- 
son to think these were different clouds, since one and the 
same would serve both purposes. 

And by night in a pillar of fire.] The same pillar ap- 
peared in the night like fire, which in the day was like a 
cloud. ‘The reason of which follows; 
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To give them a light.] That they might be able (as the 
next words tell us) to travel by night as well as by day. 
Which made the Psalmist say, he went before them all the 
night, with the light of fire, (Ixxviii. 14.) This flaming 
light I take to have been a glorious appearance of angels 
from the Schechinah; for they always attend upon the 
Divine Majesty, “ who maketh his angels spirits, his mi- 
nisters a flaming fire,” (Psalm civ. 4.) Some fancy there 
were two distinct pillars, as these words and the next 
verse seem to import: but it is plain, by other places, it 


was but one and the same pillar, which had these different 


appearances. (See the next chapter, xiv. 19. 24. Deut. i. 
33.) Therefore Salvian rightly describes it, (lib. i. de 
Gubern. Dei,) where he calls it, ‘‘ Mobilem columnam, nu- 
bilam die, igneam nocte, congruas colorum diversitates 


pro temporum diversitate sumentem ; se. ut et dici lucem 


lutea obscuritate distingueret, et caliginem noctis flammeo 
splendore claritatis radiaret.” And see Greg. Nyssen. de 
Vita Mosis, p. 175. 

Now that the Schechinah, or the glory of God, was in 
this cloud, appears from hence; that it was the same cloud 
which afterwards rested upon the Tabernacle, as soon as 
it was set up, and is called the cloud of the Lord, (Exod. 
xl. 88. Numb. x. 34.) For the -glory of the Lord was 
within the Tabernacle, as the cloud was without it, (Exod. 
xl. 34, 35, &c.) And it is there also described just as it is 
here, that it appeared as a cloud upon the Tabernacle by 
day, and as a fire by night, (xl. alt.) And so it is also 
Numb. ix. 15, 16. “ At even there was upon the Taber- 
nacle as it were the appearance of fire, till the morn- 
ing. So it was alway, the cloud covered it by day, and 
the appearance of fire by night.” And then it conducted 
them in their journeys, as it did now, (Exod. x]. 36. Numh. 
ix. 17, 18, &c.) Which shews that this cloud, which now 
conducted them out of Egypt, was the very same with 
that which afterwards settled upon the Tabernacle: and 
the glory of the Lord being in that, I make no doubt it was 
so in this. Which is the reason that the Lord is said to 
go before them, and to lead them by this cloud. For though 
the Lord of all doth not go from place to place, yet this visi- 
ble glory, which represented him as in a special manner 
present with them (and therefore called the glory of the 
Lord ), did go along with them in the cloud, to their several 
stations, whither they removed. 

It is no improbable conjecture of Taubman, in his notes 
upon Virgil, that from hence it was, that the poets never 
made a deity to appear but in a clond with a brightness 
init. “ Ad hoc exemplum credo poetas sancivisse nullum 
numen mortalibus apparere sine nimbo. Est autem nim- 
bus, nubes divina, seu fluidum lumen, quad Deorum capita 
tingit.” 

Ver. 22. He took not away the pillar of the aie by day, 
and the pillar of fire by night, from before the people.| That 
is, it continued with them as long as Moses lived, till they 
came to pass over Jordan into Canaan; when not this 
cloud, but the ark was their guide. And it need not seem 
incredible, saith Clemens Alexandrinus, (lib. 1. Stromat. 
p. 848.) that they were thus led by a pillar of fire, when 
the Greeks consider that Thrasybulus, they neers. was 
thus directed, Iltp éwparo ToonyouuEVor, &e. by a fire which 
went before him, and conducted him in a dark winter night 
through unknown ways, when he brought back the Athenian 
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exiles to their conntry. The wonder was, that this fire 


continued to Jead the Israelites forty years in the wilder- 


ness; whereas that of Thrasybulus (if it be true) was but . 


a short appearance. As that light also was, which they 
say shone from heaven to bring Timolcon unto lis port 
when he sailed to Italy. 

This pillar, also, the same Clemens thinks (in the place 
now named@) signified rd avexdvicroy rov Qcov, that no mage 
could be made of God. .From whence he thinks likewise it 
was, that the ancient heathen, before they Jearnt to make 
images, sct up pillars and worshipped them, we agedpbpnara 
Gcov, as representatives of God. Which Huetius hath lately 
made out in many examples, (in his Questiones Alnctane, 
p. 205, 206.) and thinks that from this pillar, which had 
two appearances, the two pillars were erected to Hercules 
in his temple at Tyre; and two likewise set up in the Tem- 
ple of the Sun in Egypt. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Ver. 1. Anp the Lord spake unto Moses.| Out of the 
cloud (where the Schechinah was) from whence he after- 
wards gave all his laws. 

Ver. 2. Speak to the children of Israel, that they turn.] 
They were going directly towards Horeb: unto which they 


asked leaye to go, three days’ journey. And might have 


reached it this night, if they had proceeded forward on the 
left hand into the wilderness. But by this order they turned 
to the right hand, into a road that led them towards the Red 
Sea; which made Pharaoh think they had lost their way. 


And encamp before Pihahiroth.| Before the straits of. 


two great mountains; full of dangerous holes: as many 
think the word Hiroth imports. And pi, in Hebrew, sig- 
nifying a mouth, this word Pihahiroth may properly be 
translated in our language, the chaps of Hiroth. The former 
day they had marched about cight miles; but now they 
doubled their pace, and marched sixteen miles from Etham 
hither. 

Between Migdol and the sea.| Some take Migdol to have 
been a tower or fortress (for the word carries that significa- 
tion in it), upon the top of one of the mountains beforemen- 
tioned. But there was a tower called MayéwAoc, by Hero- 
dotus, and Heeatzus, and others; which Bochart probably 
conjectures was this place. ‘Certain itis, there was a city in 
Egypt called Migdol, (Jerem. xliv. 1.) And Stephanus de 
Urb. expressly saith, that MayéwAo¢ was wéXtc Atytrrov ; 
but whether the same with this place, I cannot determine. 


Over against Baal-zephon.| This, I doubt not, was the 


name of a town also, or city; as Ezckict the tragedian ex- 
pressly calls it. For Baal was the name of a city, (1 Chron. 
iv. 33.) and it is likely there being more of the same name, 
this was called Zephon, to distinguish it from some other 
Baal in those parts. Either because it lay north, or had 
an eminent watch-tower in it. There are those indeed, 


who, following the Jewish doctors, (see Selden de Diis Syr. | 


Syntagm. i. cap. 3.) imagine there was an image of Baal 
set up by the magicians of Egypt, by Pharaoh’s order, near 
this Arabian gulf, to hinder the Israelites in their passage. 

And Varenius doth not quite disallow this: for he takes 
Baal-zephon to have been a great plain, into which they 
were to enter, by the chaps of Pihahiroeth: in which an idol 
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was worshipped, which, looking from the Red Sea towards 
the north, was called the lord of the north; as Baai-ze- 
phon imports, And Kircher seriously maintains it had a 
power of fascination, to stop the Israelites in their journey; 
which there is no ground to believe. For such images, 
made under a certain constellation, to avert evil things, &c. 
were not now in use: being no older, there are good rea- 
sons to think, than the time of Apollonius Tyanzus, who 
was the first inventor of them. 

Ver. 3. For Pharaoh will say of the children of Israel. } 
Here he gives the reason for this order; that Pharaoh might 
be enticed to pursue them, imagining they were in such dif- 
ficulties that they could not avoid falling into his hands. 

They are entangled in the land.| Perplexed, or dubious; 
not knowing which way to go. 

The wilderness hath shut them in.] They were cooped 
up, he thought, by the sea, and by craggy mountains, which 
it was impossible for them to pass; especially bcing en- 
cumbered with a multitude of women, children, and cattle. 

Ver. 4. And I will harden Pharaol’s heart.| He had 
hardened it before, (ix. 12. x. 1.) but now ordered things 
so, that he was more senseless than ever he had been. For 
having lately felt sach a heavy stroke upon all the first- 
born, as mollified his heart for the present, and moved him to 
let Israel zo; it was the highest degree of infatuation not to 
fear, (as formerly they had done, xii. 33.) that thie next blow 
(if he pursued them) would be at himself and his followers. 

And I will be honoured upon Pharaoh, and upon ail his 
host.| Shew my power and justice in their destruction. 
Which would not have been so visible, had they died of 
the pestilence, when the cattle died of the murrain, and 
Pharaoh’s heart was first hardened, as it was by harden- 
ing him so far as to follow the Israelites into the Red 
Sea, where he and his whole host were overthrown: which 
made the terror of the Lord’s wrath manifest to all the 
world. 

That the Egyptians may know that I am the Lord. 1 
Have the greatest demonstration of my irresistible power, 
(vii. 5.) For the more strange the infatuation was, which 
Jed Pharaoh ‘and his host to such an ignominious death, 
the more apt the hearts of the people that remained would 
be to acknowledge the hand of God therein. 

And they did so.| They marched to this place on theseven- 
teenth day of Nisan; which was their third day’s journey. 
Jacobus Capellus thinks they rested this day, being the sab- 
bath, and came not hither till the eighteenth. 

Ver. 5. And it-was told the king of Egypt that the people 
fled.| Some of the mixed multitude that went along with 
them, (xii. 38.) sceing this strange turn, it is likely, forsook 


‘the Israclites, and returned to Pharaoh, to inform him that 


they had lost their way ; and ‘were shifting for themselves 
by flight into dangerous places. Or, as it is commonly 
interpreted, some spies, which Pharaoh had upon them, 
secing them leave the way to Iforeb, whither they desjred 
to go three days’ journey to offer sacrifice ; concluded they 


‘never intended to return to Egypt, but would run quite 


away from them. This news, we may suppose, was 
brought to Pharaoh on the eighteenth day. 


And the heart of Pharaoh and of his servants was 


‘turued against the people.| They had quite forgot their late 


fears, (xii, 33.) which made such a change in them, they 
would not suffer the Israelites to stay any longer in their 
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country: but those fears being vanished, their minds al- 


tered again, and they repented they had dismissed them. 

And said, What have we done that we have let Israel go 
from serving us ?] What a gross error have we committed, 
in losing the labour of so many slaves? Covetousness, as 
I have observed, often had a principal hand in hardening 
Pharaoh’s heart. 

Ver. 6. And he made yedely his chariot.) Caused it imme- 
diately to be made ready: which we may suppose was 
done on the nineteenth day, when he began to'pursue them. 


And took his people with him.) All that were wont to 


attend him on sueh occasions. 

- Ver. 7. And he took six hundred chosen chariots.| The 
best chariots in Exypt, which were always ready prepared 
for such expeditions. __ 

And all the chariots of Egypt.| That could be got ready 
ona sudden: for he had not time to muster all his force; 
but made all the haste possible, lest the Israelites should 
get out of the straits wherein they were, and go so far 
away that he could not overtake them. For which reason 
he pursued them with chariots and horsemen, who could 
make larger marches than the Israelites on foot. The 
strength also of this kingdom consisted in chariots, which 
carried men in them, who fought out of them. And every 
one knows that Egypt abounded with horses, as well as 
chariots; and that they were accounted very strong in these ; 
(Isa. xxxi. 1.) yet Bochartus thinks all besides the six hun- 
dred chariots royal were only carriages for their baggage. 
(Hicrozoic. par, i. lib. ii. cap. 9.) 

And captains over every one of them.|] This shews there 
were men in them, and that to every chariot there belonged 
a troop of horsemen (we know not of what number) who 
Were commanded by a-captain. The Mebrews say there 
were fifty thousand horsemen: the Arabians make them as 
many more. 

Ver. 8. And the Lord hardened the heart of Pharaoh 
king of Egypt.| As he said he would, (ver. 4.) 

And he pursued after the children of Israel.] Of all the 
infatuated resolutions (to usc the words of a famous divine 
of our own, Dr. Jackson, book x. chap. 11.) that either 
king or people adventured on, the pursuing of the Israelites 
with such a mighty army, after they had most earnestly en- 
treated and urged them to leave their country, may well 
seem to every indifferent reader the most stupid. And so 
the author of the Book of Wisdom justly censures it: (xix. 
3.) “ For whilst they were yet mourning and making’ la- 
mentations at the graves of the dead, they added another 
foolish device, and pursued them as fugitives whom they 
had entreated to be gone.” Yet Josephus gives good hints, 
that even this effect of Divine infatuation, was but such as 
hath seized upou worldly-wise princes and statesmen in 
former ages, and may hereafter be inflicted upon more. 

Anil the children of Israel went out with a high hand.) 
Boldly and with assured confidence; not sncakingly, like 
slaves or fugitives. So Onkelos understood it, when he 
translated it bareheaded, i. e. confidently, fearing nothing ; 
having been delivered and conducted by the powerful hand 
of God; as it is often repeated, (xiii. 9.14. 16.) unto which 
some refer this phrase, and not to the Israelites. (See Dru- 
sins, lib. xvi. Observat. cap. 2.) 

Ver, 9. But the Egyptians pursued after them.] This aid 
not discourage Pharaoh and his servants: who, perhaps, 
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were of the same mind with the Syrians: who fancied the 
God of Israel might not be alike powerful in all places; 


but though he was stronger than their gods in the hills, yet 
they might be too hard for him in the plain, (1 Kings xx: 
23.) So.the Egyptians, who had seen how much superior 
Moses was to their magicians, might possibly thus reason 
with themselves (as the same learned doctor expresses it), 
‘“< Who knows whether all this power was given unto Moses 
to be exercised only within the meridian or climes of Egypt; 
or whether his commission extend over Palestine and Mi- 
dian?” ‘They presumed, at least, that the Lord God of the. 
Hebrews had not granted Moses such a command over. 
the armies or host of men (though he had done wonders 
among reasonless creatures), as the king of Egypt had: 
because the Israelites, they knew, had no skill in feats of 
arms, no captains of infantry, and no cavalry at all, no 
weapons or engines of war; of all which the Egyptians had 
great abundance. Upon these, or some such-like presump- 
tions, and vain collections, they became fool-hardy, and 
desperately resolute to be revenged upon the children of 
Israel, for all the losses they had sustained by their leaders, 
Moses and Aaron. — 

All the horses and chariots of Pharaoh, and his horsemen, 
and his army.} By this it appears that thére were both 
horse and foot, who pursued them; though it is likely the 
foot were mounted, to make the greater speed. - 

And overtook them encamping by the sea, &c.] On the 
twentieth day of Nisan, towards evening, they had got within 
sight of the Israelites, who were just settling their camp 
where God directed them, (ver. 2.) having had no time to 
rest themselves after so long a march. 

Ver. 10. And when Pharaoh drew nigh, &c. ] So that the 
Israelites could discern with how great a force the Egyp- 
tians were about to attack them. 

They were sore afraid.} They who had marched hither 
with a high hand, (ver. 8.) full of alacrity and courage, 
now on a sudden were so dismayed, that their spirits sunk 


within them. -For they had nota settled confidence and 


resolution wrought in them, by all the wonders God had 
done for them: bnt, though whilst they thought Pharaoh 
disheartened to meddle any more with them, they went on 
boldly; now their hearts began to fail them, when they saw 
him at their backs. For they were unfit for war, weary 
also, and in a very bad place. 

And the children of Israel cried out unto the Lord.]|. This 
had been the proper remedy against their fears, if,in a thank- 
ful remembrance of what God had often done for them, they 
had humbly beseeched him to deliver them in this great 
strait: which was as easy for him to do, as to work all the 
miracles they had scenin Egypt. But these cries seem, by. 
what follows, to have been rather the effect of despair, than 
of hope in God: such shrieks as naturally proceed from 
men when they are ready to perish. Pellicanus, indeed, 
thinks, that by the children of Israel is meant such as were 
good among them, who fell to their prayers, when the rest - 
fell to railing, as it follows in the next verse. But such 
words comprehend the generality of the people, and not 
only the better sort. 

Ver.11. Because there were no graves in Eqypt, hast thou 
taken us away to die in the wilderness ?] This is very sar- 
castical and reproachful language ; arguing the height of 
discontent, or rather of rage against their Deliverer. From 
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whence we may léam the wicked temper of those who are 
ungrateful and unmindful ef benefits. 

Wherefore hast thou dealt thus with us, to carry us out of 
Egypt?) They seem to have been of the very sane temper 
with the Egyptians, who had no remembrance what they 
had lately felt, nor made any reflections on what God had 
done in a wonderful manner among them. This neglect of 


God bred such a hardness of heart in them and their pos-~ 


terity, as wasin Pharaoh and his people; which provoked 
God to harden them, in the same manner, to their utter de- 
struction. For, as the apostle observes, ‘‘ God hath mercy 
on whom he will have mercy, and whom he will he harden- 
eth,’ (Rom. ix. 18.) His merey, that is, was not so tied 
to them, because they were Abraham’s seed, but he could 
and would harden them, as he had done Pharaoh, if they 
proved as: obstinate as he was. 

Ver. 12. Is not this the word that'we did ‘tell thee in 
Egypt, saying, Let us alone, &c.]’ Do not increase our 
miseries, by attempting in vain to deliver us. This they 
seem to have said, after the first message Moses and Aaron 
delivered to Pharaoh: which only moved him to lay 
greater burdens on them, (v. 21. vi. 9.) . 

For tt had been better for us to serve the Egyptians, than 
that we should die in the wilderness.| This is the language 
of base and servile spirits; who chose rather to live mise- 
rably than die gloriously in pursuit of their liberty. 

Ver.13. And Moses said unto the people, Fear ye not.] 
These words argue a most admirable spirit that was in 
Moses : who was neither angry with them, nor dismayed 
at the approach of Pharaoh: but meekly and sedately ex- 
horts them to be of good courage, and to trust in God; 
who, he assured them, would perfect what he had begun 
for them. 

Stand still, &c .] I do not desire you should do any thing 
else, but only hope in God; and wait to see what he hag 
yi for you before this day be done, ° 

For the Eg: yptians whom you have seen to dar y, ye shail 
see them again no more for ever.] Never see them more, as 
they saw them now, alive; though they saw them lie dead 
(ver. 30.) after their overthrow in the sea. . For the power 
of: Egypt was so shattered by that loss, and they were so 
confounded by it, that we never read of the least inclina- 
tion in them to attempt any thing upon the Israelites, 
though they wandered forty years in the wilderness. 

Ver. 14. The Lord shall fight for you.} He would not 
have them discouraged for want of arms, because they 
should have no need of them: God himself undertaking to 
defend them, and to discomfit their enemies. 

And ye shall hold your peace.| Be still, and do nothing: 
not so much as strike one stroke. Or, as some understand 
it, do you forbear your cries. Or, he sdivs silence all your 
murmurings. 

Ver. 15. And the Lord said unto Moses:| See ver. i 

Wherefore criest thou unto me?| He doth not blame him 
for crying unto him for help; but bids him continue his 
prayer no longer, for he would do as he desired.- Greg. 
Nyssen calls this é\daAnroc Koavyy, @ ery without a voice; a 
sak cry without speaking a word, (de Vita Mosis, p. 
175. 

Speak to the children of Israel, that they go forward.] 
Fi ga the sca, before which they lay encamped, (ver. 

) 
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Ver. 16. But lft thou up thy rod, and stretch out thine 
hand over the seu.| By that rod veherewith he had done such 
wonders in Egypt, he bids him believe he would work a 
passage for them, even through the sea. 

And divide it..] Conuntnd, that it be divided, and I will 
effect it. For so it is explained, ver. 21. nor could it be 
done by any power but God’s. 

And the children of Israel shatl as On dry ground through 
the midst of the sea.| See ver. 21, 22. . 


Ver. 17. And I, behold £, will harden the hearts of the 
Egyptians, and they shall follow them.) The Lord would . 


have this noted, as a special judgment of his upon them. 
For of all the hardenings or infatuations which had pos- 


sessed the hearts of the Egyptians, this was the greatest 


and strongest, that they should adventure to follow the 
Israelites, when they saw, or might have perceived, the 
Red Sea to open her bosom, to give the children of Israel 
a passage. 

And I wiil get me honour upon Pharaoh, and upon all his 
host, &c.] By giving them such an overthrow, as shall mag- 
nify both -my power and my Justice,in their destruction. 
All the former judgments upon their cattle, or corn, and 
the annoyances on their bodies by frogs, and lice, and 
blains, were the just awards (as the forenamed Dr. Jack- 


son speaks) of God’s punitive justice upon Pharaoh and. 


his servants, for the wrongs that he had done to his peo- 
ple, by bringing them into undeserved bondage. But he 
had not yet called them to an exact account, “for making 
away so many infant males of the Hebrews as they drowned 
in the river. For that innocent blood he reckons with them 


now, and made them the executioners of his vengeance on- 


themselves, by giving them over to their own proud pre- 


sumptions of good success, in pursuing those whom they. 


had lately beseeched to depart out of their land. 

Ver. 18. And the Eg ypiams shall know that Iam the 
Lord.} See ver. 4. 

When I have .gotten me honour upon Pharaoh, upon his 
chariots, &c.| By overthrowing them in the Red Sea; . that 


the blood of the Hebrew infants might be required of them, 
according to the law of retaliation, or most exquisite. 
rulé (as the abovementioned author speaks) of punitive 


justice. 

Ver. 19. And the angel of the Lord which went before 
the camp, removed and went behind them.| ‘The Lord him- 
self is said to go before them, xiii. 21. (See there.) But 
we must understand, that, where the Lord is, he is attended 
by his angels. Some of which were sent from the Sche- 
chinah, which was in the cloud, to conduct the Israclites, 
and take care of them. - The Jews take this angel to have 
been Michael, as we read in Pirke Eliezer, cap. 42. “ He 
sent Michael the great prince,” &c. for so he is called, 
Dan. xii. 1. Others say it was Gabnel. But which so- 
ever of them it was, he was only the commander of. that 
host, which by the Lord’s commandment went before the 
Israelites to fight for them. The Jews call him by the pro- 
per name of Metraton; because he marked out their camp 
for them where they were to stay; and described their way 
in their journey to their several stations; especially here 
in the Red Sea. (Vid. Buxtorf. Histor. Arce, cap. 14. p. 
131, &ce.) 

Ant the pillar of the cloud went from before their face, 
&c.] This, it is evident, was done in the day-time, before 
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the night came: for the cloud appeared only in the day ; 
in the night there was the appearance of fire. 

And stood behind them.) To protect them from the 
Egyptians, who were at their backs, (ver. 9,10.) but, by 
the intervention of this cloud, quite lost the sight of them; 
as it follows, ver. 20. 

It may be noted here therefore once for all, that there 
were several uses of this cloud. First, to guide them in 
their journey. Secondly, to protect them from the heat of 
the sun in the wilderness; where there were few trees, and 
no houses to shelter them. Thirdly, to defend them from 
their enemies, thatthey might not assault them. And lastly, 
God from hence, when there was occasion, spake with 
Moses. For, it is plain, he appeared in this cloud, (Deut. 
xxxi. 15.) And from thence talked with Moses, (Exod. 
xxxiii. 9,10.) And out of it called for Aaron and Miriam 
to come before him, (Numb. xii. 5.) 

Ver. 20. And it came to pass between the camp of. the 
Egyptians and the camp of Israel.) This was done, as I 


said, in the day-time: and in the next words Moses in- 


forms us how it appeared in the night. 

And it was a cloud and darkness to them.] i. e. To the 
Egyptians. 

But it gave light by night to these.) To the Israelites. 

It was at the same time both a cloud and a fire: being 
dark on the one side, next to the Egyptians; but brivist 
and shining on the other side, next the Israelites. So that 
they might see their way, and the Egyptians not see them, 
nor come near them (as it here follows) all the night. 

Ver. 21. And Moses stretched out ms hand over the sea.] 
Having his rod in his hand, (ver. 16.) This was done in 
the beginning of the night. 

And the Lord caused the sea to go back.] By this itis 
evident that the Schechinah, or Divine Majesty, was pre- 
sent, and employed his angel (ver. 19.) in this work. As 
it is well explained by Pirke Eliczer, cap. 42 ‘The holy 
blessed God appeared in his glory npon the sea, and it fled 
back,” &c. So the Psalmist understood it, (Ixxvii. 16.) 
‘¢The waters saw thee, O God, the waters saw thee: they 
were afraid,” &e. And, (ver.19.) “ Thy way is in the sea, 
and thy paths in the great waters,” &c. 

By a strong east wind.) Or rather a south wind, as the 
LX X. translate the Hebrew word kadim. Which, though 
it properly signify the east, yet in many places it is aged, 
as Bochart hath demonstrated, for the south, (par. ii. Hie- 
rozoic. lib. i. cap. 10.) 

All that night.) All the forepart of the night. 

And made the sea dry land, and the waters were divided. | 
Or rather, after the waters were divided, as Bochart shews 
it. should be translated. ‘Thus Isa. xiv. 5. “ Thou art 
wroth, and we have sinned ;” the meaning is, “‘ for we have 
sinned,” as Kimchi, and we ourselves also there translate 
it. (Hicrozoiec. par. ii. lib. ili. cap. 2. p. 409.) 

Dry tand.| 'The memory of this was preserved by the 


heathen, as we find in Diodorus Siculus, (lib. iii.) Mapa dt 


Toic TAnsiov Katotkovaty ‘IySvopdyoie mapacéora Adyoe, Kc. 
“There is a tradition among the Icthyophagi, who border 
upon the Red Sea, which they had received & rpoydvwy, 
from their progenitors, and was preserved unto that time; 

how that, upon a great recess of the sea, every place of 
that gulf (xéAvov) was quite dry; and the sea falling to the 
opposite part, the bottom of it appeared green (from the 
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_ weeds, I suppose, that were in it), but returning back with. 


a mighty force, possessed again its former place.” No man 
is so blind as not to see, that this is a description of the 
miraculous work of God for the Israelites: thememory of. 
which those barbarous people did not suffer to perish, but 
propagated it to their posterity; as Bochart well observes: 
in his Phaleg. lib. iv. cap. 29. The Egyptians. indeed, we 
may well think, endeavoured to. blot out the memory of 
this shameful overthrow, and kept no record of it; for 
Diodorus, it seems, could learn nothing of it among them 
(though he lived a considerable time there), but received. 
this intelligence. from the poor. Icthyophagi, among whom 
this tradigioni was carefully preserved. 

The waters were divided.] Into twelve parts Gebéx Mace 
écovc), according to the number of their tribes, as the tra- 
dition is in Epiphanius Heres. Ixiv. n. 6. 9. which he had 
from the Hebrews, who affirm the same in Pirke Eliezer, 
cap. 42. And Kimchi mentions it upon Psalm cxxxvi. 13. 
where, because God is said to have divided the Red Sea 
into parts, they fancy there were twelve divisions; every 
one defended with a wall of water. But there is no foun- 
dation for this in these words, nor in Psalm lxxvii. 19.. 
where paths being in the plural number, they thence also 
deduce the same conceit, of a several path to every tribe. 
See Simeon de Muis on that place. 

Ver. 22. And the Israelites went into the midst of. the 
sea.|] About the second watch of the night (which was at 
midnight), and about break of day they were got _ 
through. 

Upon the dr y ground. ] This was not looked upon by 
the ancient heathen as incredible: for Homer makes 
Neptune driving his chariot upon the waves; and the sea 
with drawing its waters. And the waters of Seamander 
being swelled to destroy Achilles, he makes to be dried up 
by Vulcan. As Nonnus also makes Bacchus drying up 
Hydaspes ; and smiting Orontes with his Thyrsus to have 
gone over it. (See the learned Huetius in his seers. 
Alnetanz, p. 206, &c.) 

And the waters were a wall unto them on the riglit hand 
and on the left.| The strong east wind contributed, no 
doubt, to the cutting of the waters in two; though not 
without the help of augelical powers. But I do not see, 
how it could do any thing to the compacting of the waters 
to such a degree, that they were no longer fluid, but firm 
as a wall or bank on each side of them, (see xv. 8.) which 
was effected wholly by the angelical ministry.; who upheld 
the waters in that solid posture, till the Israelites were got 


quite out of the sea. 


It hath been an old. question, whether they went quite 
cross the Red Sea, or only fetched a compass, and came 
out upon the same shore from which they went in. The 
Hebrew doctors are of opinion, that they did not go over 
to the opposite shore: but making a kind of semicircle, 
found themselves, when they came out, in the same coun- 
try where they were before: their reasons are, because 
they. could not in so small a time have marched so far; for 
in the narrowest place, that gulfis twelve or fifteen Ger- 
man miles over; so that they could not all have passed 
through in Jess than three or four days, as David Chytraeus 
makes the computation. But especially, because Moscs 
expressly makes their next station to be in the wilderness 
of Etham, (Numb, xxxiii. 8.) in which place they were the 
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day before they camo to the sea, (Exod. xiii. 2 
fore they were still in the same wilderness. 

Ver. 23. And the Egyptians pursued, and went in after 
them into the midst of the sea, &c.] Imagining, perhaps, they 
were still upon the land, or on the shore where the sca was 
retired; the darkness of the night not suffering them to sce 
tho momntains of water on each side: or rather their minds 
being so intent to overtake the Israelites, that they regard- 
ed nothing else: for when men are engaged in a fierce chase 
of any thing, with cager desires and confident hopes of it, 
it takes up all their thoughts, and makes them overlook 
what lies before their eyes. 
passions and proud imaginations, God blinded their minds, 
and hardened their hearts, (as he said he would, ver. 17.) 
to rush into their own destruction. 

. Ver. 24. And it came to pass that in the morning watch.] 
The Romans, and the Hebrews also, divided the night into 
four parts, containing three hours a-piece. At the begin- 
ning of which the guard of soldiers, who kept watch by 
night, was changed; and thence they were called watches. 
Two of them we find mentioned by St, Luke, xii. 38. and 
St. Mark mentions them all, (xiii. 35.) and particularly the 
fourth watch, (Mark vi. 48.) called here the morning watch ; 
which was the last. of them; between day-break and the 
morning. 

The ‘Lord looked unto the host of the Egyptians.] He 
frowned upon them; as we speak now in our language. 
.. For in Scripture, God is said sometimes to look upon those 
whom he is about to punish, (Psalm civ. 32. Amos ix. 4. 
Habakkuk iii. 6.) 

Through the pillar of fire and the cloud.] By this it is 
inanifest there was but one pillar, which had different ap- 
pearances: and that the Sehechinah, or Divine Majesty, 
was init. Itseems. to me also very probable, that whereas 
the cloudy part of the pillar had been towards the Egyp- 
tians hitherto, now it tnrned the other side towards them: 
and the fiery part appearing, let them see the danger where- 
in they were; and by its smading brightness perfectly con- 
founded them. So Philo seems to have understood it, when 
he saith (lib. iii. de Vita Mosis) that “ from the clond that 
was in the rear of the Israelites, there shone a fiery ap- 
pearance of the Deity.” Which may well be the meaning 
of the Lord’s looking through the pillar of fire. 

And troubled the hosts of the Eqyptians.| This glorious 
light, I suppose, flashing in their faces, put them into a 
consternation. But Josephus adds, in the conclusion of 
his second book of Antiquities, that there was a dreadful 
storm or tempest, with thunder, lightning, and hailstones 
from the cleud, which put them into the greatest disorder ; 
as it follows in the next verse. I[lither Dr. Hammond 
refers those words of the Psalmist, (Ixxvii. 17, 18.) ‘ The 
clouds peured out water; the skies sent out a sound: 
thine arrows also went abroad. The voice of thy thunder 
was in the heaven: the lightnings lightened the world, tho 
earth trembled and shook,” &e. 

Ver. 25. And took off their chariot wheels.) Some of their 
wheels were broken by the hailstones, or burnt with light- 
ping: with which, itis likely, their horses were so affrighted, 
that they fell into disorder; and one chariot running against 
another, some of their wheels were taken off. 

That .they drave heavily.| They could searce move, or 
but very slowly, when their wheels were broken, or taken 
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off: and those wheels that ‘remained stink deep into the 
sand, when the waters returnedgupon it. 

So that the Egyptians said, &c.] They cried oneé to 
another, Let us give ever the pursuit. 

For the Lord fighteth for them, &c.) Now Moses’s words 
were made good, (ver. 14.) and the Egyptians ery 
acknowleilged it, (ver. 18.) 

Ver. 26. “And the Lord said unto Moses.| He spake to 
him out of the cloud, where the Schechinah was; asI have 
often said. , 

Stretch out thy hand over the sea, that the waters may 
relurn again upon the Egyptians, &c.| God was pleased 
to use the ministry of Moses in the drowning of the Egyp- 


_tians, as he had done in the preservation of the Israelites 


in the sea, (ver. 16. 21.) that all-the people might honour 
and reverence him, and be obedient to his direction. 

Ver. 27. And the sea returned to its strength.| The sense 
is truly expressed by the Vulgar, the sea returned to its 
former place. ‘The great walls, or heaps of water, which 
were on cach side of them, falling down, and rushing upon 
them with a mighty force, overwhelmed them, and filled 
the whole channel as before. — 

When the morning appeared.) When it was light. ‘ 

And the Egyptians fled against it.) They were so frighted 
by the light which shone in their faces, and by the thunder 
and hail, &e. that they turned back; and, like men dis- 
tracted, run and met the waters, Which came et 
down upon them. ; 

And the Lord overthrew the.Egyptians in the midst of 
the sea.} The Hebrew word imports throwing down with 
violence and precipitation: and may be translated, threrw 
them headlong. Artapanns in Eusebius (lib. ix. Preepar: 
Evang. cap. 27.) tells this story from the Heliepolitans, 
after the same manner that Moses doth: only he makes 
some of them to have been killed with lightning, and the 
rest drowned. 

Ver. 28. And the waters returned, and covered the ives: 
viots, &e.] The sea returned to its former depth; so that 
they were swallowed up. 

And all the host of Pharaoh that came into the sea after 
them.| Some have fancied that al] the host of Pharaoh did 
not perish; but only so many of them as pursued the 
Israelites into the. sea; which they fancy this place inti- 
mates some didnot. But the plain meaning is, that they 
all came into the sea after the Israelites, and were all 
drowned in it. It is a wilder fancy, that Pharaoh alone 
was saved by the angels Michael and Gabriel; because 
he cried out, as he had done heretofore, (ix. 27.) « The 
Lord is righteous, and and my people are wicked.” Thus - 
the author of Dibre Hajamim (or, the Life and Death.of 
Moses), who says they transported him to Nineveh, where 
he reigned as long as the Israelites wandered in the wilder- 
ness. The same is related by other such fabulous writers, 
who are soberly confuted by Aben Ezra from the following 
words, “There remained not so much as one of them:” 
and from xv. 4. 19. where Moses in his song plainly makes 
Pharaoh to have perished among the rest. And with them 
an old Midrash saith, that Jannes and Jambres were 
drowned, who had been the great instruinents of hardening 
Pharaoch’s heart. (See our learned J. Gregory's Ohstrv: 
chap. 15.) 

Ver. 20, But the children of Israel walked on dry land, 


CHAP, XIV.] . UPON 


they were still in the sea, and had not passed quite through 
it, when Pharaoh ‘and his host were drowned. For ahiahe 
there is no ground but this word walked ; which may as 
‘well be translated in the time perfectly oes as in the pre- 
sent. And so, I doubt not, Moses meant, that the Israel- 


ites were safe on shore, when the sea returned upon the . 


Ses 


‘And the waters were a wall unto them, &c.] See ver. 


22, 
Ver. 30. Thus the Lord saved Israel.| As he had pro- 
mised, (ver. 13.) , 


That day.| Which was the twenty-first of Nisan; and | 
the last day of the feast of unleavened bread; which, by © 
God’s command, was to be kept holy, (xii. 16.) And now | 


there was a very great reason for it: and for that triumph- 
ant hymn which they sung upon this solemnity, (chap. xv.) 


Mr. Mede will have this day to have been that which they . 


afterward kept for their sabbath, in memory of their re- 
demption out of the Jand of Egypt and the house of bond- 
age. This he gathers from the repetition of the Decalogue 


in the fifth of Deuteronomy; where, leaving out the reason - 


for this commandment, from the creation of the world, 
Moses inserts this other of their redemption out of Egypt, 
as the ground of observing that seventh day rather than any 


other, (ver. 15.) “ Therefore the Lord commanded thee to . 
keep the sabbath;” namely, not for the quotum of one day — 
in seven (of that there was another reason, from the ex-— 
ample.of Ged in the creation), but for the designation of. 
that day, after the preceding six days, rather than any other, © 
} ing such songs; in many places. 


(Discourse xv. p. 74.) 


And Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon the snide is 


It may be interpreted, that, as they stood upon the sea- 
shore, they saw their dead bodies floating upon the waters. 
But itis likely, also, that by the working of the sea, and by 
the Divine Providence, many of their bodies were cast on 
shore, that the Israelites might have the benefit of the 
spoil, and especially of their arms, which they wanted, and 
were now by this overthrow furnished withal. 


This shore was inhabited by the Icthyophagi, among . 


whom the memory of this recess and return of the sea was 
preserved, (as I observed upon ver. 21.) and unto whom 
the dead bodies were given for food, as the Psalmist saith ; 
(xxiv. 14.) that is, to the beasts and birds of prey which 
peopled the neighbouring wilderness. This was done by 
the righteous judgment of the Lord God of the Hebrews: 
who made this proud prince, his statesmen, and army, a 
prey, not only to the fishes and sea-monsters, but a visible 
booty (as Dr. Jackson speaks) to the promiscuous sorts of 
rayenous creatures which inhabit the deserts. 


Ver. 31. And Israel saw that great work, &c.] Of making | 


a path for them to walk on dry ground in the middle of the 
sea, and then drowning the Egyptians when they. followed 
them in the same path. 


And the people feared the Lord.| They beholding and- 


cousidering the powerful hand of God, which appeared in 


this great work ; it begat in them, for the present, high and : 
awful thoughts of him, .and devout affections to him. For 


the fear of the Lord includes all religion. Or, if we take 


the word fear in a restrained sense, for a dread of the Di-- 
vine Majesty; the meaning is, they were sensible how dan- : 


g§crous as well as vain it is to oppose his authority, to sat 


EXODUS. 


&e.} Or, had walked: for it seems to bo a mere fancy, that 
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themselves against his will, or slight his warnings, as Pha- 
raoh and the Egyptians did. 

And believed the Lord, and his servant Moses.| Be- 
lieved the promises which God had made them by Moses, | 
of bringing them into the land of Canaan, (iii. 17.) looking 
upon Moses as a servant of his, who faithfully declared the 
mind and will of God unto them. 


CHAP. XV. 


Ver. 1. TEN sang Moses and the children of . Israel, 
&c.] Upon the twenty-first of Nisan, as I said before, 
which was the last day of unleavened bread, when -they 
came safe through the sea, and saw the Egyptians drowned, 
they sang this song of praise to God; for.their wonderful 
deliverance. So the constant tradition of the Hebrews is, 
and there is great ground for it. 

This song.) Called the song of Moses the sepeeint of the 
Lord, (Rev. xv. 3.) because he composed it by a Divine 
inspiration, to be sung by all the people. - And it is the 
most ancient song of which there is any memory. 

Unto the Lord.|] In praise of the Divine power and 
goodness; which remarkably 4 SSE in this deliver- 
ance. 

Josephus (lib. ii. cap. ult. of: his Antiquities) saith, this 
song is composed év apérow révy, of hexameter. verse: 
which Eusebius represents as the opinion of many others, 
(lib. xi. de Preepar. Evang. cap. 3.) ‘But I do not sec-how 
this can be made ont: nor what St. Jerome saith concem- 
And after all the pains 
that Franc. Gomarus hath taken in his Lyra Davidis, to 
find of what sort of numbers this and other songs in Scrip- 
ture consist, he hath not given any satisfaction to learned 
men: who think (as Ludov. Capellus doth in his Animad- 
versions on that book) that all the Bible may be made 
verse, according to his method: nay, by his way-of resolv~ 
ing sentences, all the orations of Tully and Demosthenes 
may be turned into verse, of some sort or other. The 
author of Sepher Cosri seems to me to deal ingenuously, 
who, when the king of Cosar objects to them, that the 
songs in the Bible are not artificially composed, according 
to numbers and quantities of feet and syllables, makes the 
Jew answer, That the Scripture poctry was of a nobler 
sort, not formed to tickle the ear, but affect the ‘heart, by 
great height and elevation of the sense, together with lofty 
expressions, whereby men were moved to attend to it, and 
to keep it in mind; (par. ii. sect. 69, &c.) And so much 
Abarbinel acknowledges upon this place, “ that no such 
Verses, consisting in the number and quantity of syllables, 
are to be found either in the Bible or in the Talmud (either 
in the Mischna or the Gemara), but are of later invention 
among the Jews, in imitation of the Arabians and other na- 
tions among whom they dwelt in this long captivity. “Yet 
in the Scripture poetry, there is a certain disposition of 


-words, which makes them melodious, and fit to be sung to 


musical instruments; and so sententious, that they might 
be more easily remembered than simple narrations: though 
now, after so many ages, they cannot reduce this poctry to 
rules.” He tries indeed to bring this song under certain 
regulations; fancying that it consists of cight orders or 
ranks (as he calls them), two of which are very short, and 
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two very long; and four of a middle size: which he prose- 
cutes with much subtlety, but with little satisfaction. 

And spake, saying, Iwill sing unto the Lord, &c.| Every 
one joined in this song of praiso; which may be thus para- 
‘phrased :— 

Ver. 1. “ We will joyfully praise the Lord; for he hath 
in a most illustrious and magnificent manner shewn his 


power; by throwing horse and men, when they litile thought - 


of it, into the sea. 

Ver. 2. “It is he who hath given us this victory, and 
therefore he is to be praised and acknowledged as our de- 
liverer. He is our most gracious and mighty God; for 
whom we will prepare a tabernacle wherein to worship 
him. Our fathers had great experience of his goodness, 
and therefore we are the more bound to make him our 
most thankful acknowledgments, and give him the highest 
praises. 

Ver. 3. “ There is none can stand before the Lord, who 
hath perfectly subdued our enemies; and ares fulfilled 
his promises to his servants. 

Ver. 4. * For he hath cast Pharaoh, and all his cha- 
riots, and great commanders, into the sea, as named as one 
sends an arrow out of a bow. 

Ver. 5. “ They are buried, and shall rise up no more. 

Ver.6. “Thou hast manifested thy omnipotence, O Lord, 
most magnificently: it was thy irresistible power, O Lord, 
which dashed in pieces such mighty enemies. 

. Ver. 7. “It was a work of thy most excellent power; 
which will. be ever magnified in the overthrow of such. 
adversaries, with whom thou no sooner shewedst thyself 
displeased, but they vanished as stubble doth before the 
flame. 

Ver. 8. “Thou didst but give the command, and by a 
vehement wind the waters of the sea were divided and 
heaped up, so that they swelled into little mountains; and 
were compact like a wall which was upheld from falling 
down, till the people passed through the midst of the sea.’ 

Ver. 9. “ Our enemies pursued us with a full confi- 
dence, that they should overtake and make a prey of us; 
and after they had satisfied their revenge upon us, as cer- 
tainly reduce us under their yoke, as they drew their swords 
against us. | 

Ver. 10. “ But with a turn of the wind all their vain 
hopes sunk on a sudden, together with themselves, to the 
bottom of the sea. 

Ver. 11. “There are none among all that are called gods, 
in heaven or in earth, that are comparable to thee, O Lord, 
whose perfections infinitely transcend all other, and there- 
fore art to be praised with the greatest fear and reve- 
rence ; for thy very works are wonderful, and to be had in 
admiration. 

Ver. 12. “ By thy mighty power they were buricd in the 
bottom of the sea, into which they sank. 

Ver. 18. “‘ And in great mercy thou hast preabignt thy 
people, whom thou hast brought out of Egypt, and rescued 
from cruel servitude, and conducted, by a mighty provi- 
dence, towards the holy land, which thou hast promised 
to them, there to dwell among them. 

Ver. 14. “ And why should we doubt of our coming 
thither? The fame of this wonder shall go before us, and 


strike a terror into the most valiant inhabitants of that 
country. 
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Ver. 15. “ Nay, all their neighbours, as well as they, 
shall find their hearts fail them, and become as weak’as 
water. 

Ver. 16. “Such a terror shall fall upon them, that sey 
shall be no more able to stir than a stone, when they hear 
of this dreadful execution: but suffer thy people, O Lord, 
to pass to their inheritance, which thou hast prepared for 
them. 

Ver. 17. “ Thither shalt thou bring them, and there make 
them to take root in the highest mountains of that country, 
where thou hast designed a place for thine own dwelling, 
of which thy power also will lay the foundation. 

Ver. 18. ‘‘ And thou shalt do more wonders; since thy 
dominion and power endures fo all ages. 

Ver.19. ‘‘ For who can dethrone thee? Who in tho 
same sea hast made a grave to bury the Egyptians, anda 
path for thy people Israel to walk in, as if they had been 
on dry ground.” 

And now having given the sense of the song in this para- 
phrase, it may be proper to confirm it, by ste explication 
of some phrases in it. 

Ver. 1. Hath he thrown into the sea.) The Hebrew Word 
ramah signifies a sudden precipitation; when they were in 
the height of their hopes to overtake and subdue the 
Israelites. 

Ver. 2. Heis my God.] Though some think the word EZ 
to be a contraction of Elehim, yet it seems to be derived 
from ajal, and is generally thought to import might and 
strength. But I have taken in the other notion of your 
ness also. (See ver. 11.) 

Prepare him a habitatton.] As if they thought a cloud 
too mean a habitation for the Divine Glory, they resolve 
to build him a tabernacle: just as David, ashamed he 
should dwell in a + ante designed to build him a 
temple. 

My father’s God.] i. e. Jacob’s; of whom God took a 
singular care, both before and after he came into Egypt. 

Ver. 3. The Lord is a man of war.] i. e. Gets great vic- 
tories, as the Targum expresses it. For when the Hebrews 
would express any eminent quality, they put the word isch 
before it. Asin 1 Sam. xvii. 33. we meet with this very 
expression concerning Goliath, “a man of war from his 
youth ;” ze. a great warrior. And in the foregoing chap- 
ter, David is called both isch milchamah, a man of war, 
and isch toar, aman of form or beauty; i. e. a beautiful 
or comely person, as we translate it, 1 Sam. xvi.18. And 
in this very book, isch de varim, a man of words, is an 
eloquent man. 

The Lord is his name.] He seems to allude unto that 
which God said to Moses, when he first errr to him, 
(iii. 14—16. vi. 3, 4. 6.) 

Ver. 4. Pharaoh’s chariots.] The Hebrew vide merca- 
vah, comprehends the horses by which they were drawn; 
which were commonly four to each chariot, as Maimonides 
probably gathers from 1 Kings x. 29. Where a horse is 
said to come out of Egypt ata hundred and fifty shekels, 
and a chariot at six hundred ; because it comprehended 
four horses. (More Nevoch. par. i. cap. 70.) 

Chosen captaius.| 'The Hebrew word schalish imports 
something ‘extraordinary; either in their stature, or in 
their command; which they had, perhaps, over three squad- 
rons, as we now speak. But Hen. Valesius, a very learned 
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rérac; which he franslates three fighting out of a chariot. 
For zpwrosrarns and mapacrarng, are both words belonging 
to military discipline (which they call tactics), and rpioc- 


rarnc he takes to he of the same kind, and rightly rendered _ 
by Rufinus, ternos statores, in pie sation bloat Jib. 


ix. c.9.p. 358. > 7°. 

Ver. 5. Sank to the ottow as a Hone The waters 
which stood up like a wall, falling down with great vio- 
lence upon them, they sank under: their. weight to the bot- 
tom of the sea; from-whence, after.some time, .they rose 
up again, and were thrown upon the. shore, -(xiv. 30.) 
though not all of .them; but some.secm to have been: 
buried in the bottom of tlie sea. _(See ver. 12.) 

Ver. 6. Right hand] Is frequently used for the height of 
power exerted in the preservation of good men, or the 
destruction of the bad, (Psalm xx. 6. xxi. 8.). 


Ver. 7. In the greatness of thy excellency, &c.] An isorde 


being too low to declare the greatness of God’s power, 
which appeared in the overthrow of the Egyptians; he en- 
deavours to rise higher and higher in his wry em to 
shew how much he admired it. 

Thou sentest forth thy wrath.] He seems to allude unto 
God’s looking. — them through the pillar of fire and of 
the cloud, (xiv. ! 24.) and. to the thunder and lightning, 
which are supposed to have come from thence. 

Ver. 8. And with the blast of thy nostrils. | This may 

relate to the strong wind which drove the © sea = 
(xiv. 21.) 

The waters were gathered together.) This hata Aram, or 
Haram, signifies to heap up together : from whence the Ara- 
bians call those great banks, which are raised to keep in 
waters from overflowing a country, by the name of Avem, 
ot Harem, as Bochartus hath observed in his Phaleg. lib. 
ii. cap. 26. And so the word may be here translated, the 
waters were heaped up as banks, on each side of the 
Israclites. - 

Ver. 9. I will divide the andi] It belonged to kings, 
and chief commanders, to divide the spoil; as Moscs, 
David, and Joshua did among the soldiers. 

My hand shail destroy them.] Or, repossess them (as it 
is in the margin), bring them back to their slavery in 
Egypt. 

Ver.10. They sank like eet ] It signifies the sudden- 
ness of their destruction: for a talent of lead sinks in a 
moment. 

Ver. 11. Who i is like unto thee among the gods?] Or, the 
mighty ones, as itisinthe margin. For Elim is the plural 
of 1, which comes from Ejalah (saith the author of Sepher 
Cosri), which denotes fortitude or strength. For from him 
proceeds all power and might: but is himself more sub- 
lime and eminent, than to be likened to any other power, 
according to these words, which he quotes for the soe of 
it, (par. iv. sect. 3.) 

Fearful in praises.) I see no solidity in the gloss of R. 
Eliezer, that Moses speaks in the plural number, because 
the angels praised God above when the Israclites praised 
him below, (Pirke Elicz. cap. 42.) The plain meaning is, 
that he ought to be praised with the greatest reverence ; 
for to him alone (as Conradus Pellicanus glosses) belongs 
all honour and glory, who can never cnough be praised. 
~ Ver. 12. The earth swallowed them.) They who: were 
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drowned in the sea are here said to be swallowed up. in 
the earth; just as'Jonah saith, when he was in. the ‘séa, 


that .‘‘ he went down to the bottom of the mountains ; and 
the .earth with her. bars: was about. him for over,” (ii: 6.) 
because the sea, which swallowed both him and the Egyp- 
tians, isin the depths of the earth. -R. Eliezer thinks that 
they being thrown‘ upon the sea-shore, (xiv. 30:) the earth 
opened her: mouth, and swallowed ‘them up. Which is 
possible ; but there is no necessity of so understanding it. © 
Rather.after the Israelites had spoiled them, the sea which 
had cast them. on shore, afterwards, as is usual, carried’ 
them’ off again, and buried them in the sand or mud. 

Ver. 13... Thy holy habitation.] The country where God 
himself intended to have a dwelling-place, (ver.17.) 

Ver. 14. The. inhabitants of Palestina.) The Philistines 
seem to have been the most valiant people in that’ country 


to which the Israelites were to go, and therefore here men- 


tioned. 

Ver. 15. The dukes of - Edom] Concerning thie word’ 
alluphe, sce Gen. xxxvi. 18. By this it appears, that 
Idumza was at this time under the government of dukes; 


‘though before Moses’s death they had kings, (Numb. xx. 


14.) For they often changed their government, as I ob- 
served.upon Gen. xxxvi. whore Moses gives an account 
hoth of their dukes.and of their kings. - 

Ver. 16..\Shaill be as still as a stone.) The LXX. “trans- 
late it aroA:SwShrwoar; turned into stones; i.e. so struck 
with the terror of the Lord, that they remained-unmoyveable 
as stones; having no heart to 14 bit the passage of the 
Israelites into Canaan. 

Ver. 17. The ‘mountain of thine inheritance.] Moses 
seems to have foreseen, by the spirit of prophecy, that God 
would place his habitation upon Mount Sion: Which he 
understood, perhaps, from the sacrifice of Isaac upon 
Mount Moriah, (Gen. xxii.) ° 

- Ver.18. The Lord shall reign for ever ‘ite ever.| It may 
signify, that when they came thither, they would always 
acknowledge him for their Sovercign, who had done such 
mighty things for them. 

. Ver. 19. The horse of Pharaoh went in with his char iots, 
&c.] In this, which the Greeks call the epiphonema of the 
song, Moses briefly comprehends the whole matter of it, 
and makes it end as it began. 

Ver. 20. And Miriam.] Or, as the LXX., the Syriac; 
and others read it, Mariam; which some think comes from 
marah, which signifies bitterness (as the Arabic word 
marara doth), and that their cruel usage by Pharaoh, espe- 
cially his decree that all the male children should be slain, 
was the occasion of this name ; for it made their life bitter 
to them, as the text saith, (i.14.) ‘Thus the author of 
Dibre Hajamim (or,’ of the Life of Moses) and our Dr, 
Lightfoot, and others. - But Le Moine guesses, not un- 
happily, that it signifies as much as marjam, which is, in 
English, a drop of the sea; from which the story of Venus 
was framed, among the Greeks, who feigned her te have 
been born of the froth of the sea, which gave her the name 
of Aphrodite. The fable of Diana also, as well as Venus, 
had no other original, but from that which is here said of 
Miriain; as Huetius hath probably conjectured, in his 
Deindnstiiete Evang. propos. iv. cap. 12. sect. 4. 

The prophetess.| She was called by this name, I sup- 
pose, because she had a gift of composing hymns in praiso 
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of the Divine Majesty, which, it is certain, is meantsome= |’ 
times by prophesying in Scripture.(Sedé1Sam. x. 5,6.) And: 
thus among the Greeks, a prophet und a poet were the same: 
thing ; and the Latin | word .vates: signifies both. ‘For, as 
Quinctilian saith, (lib. i. cap. 10.) music.was had! in:such! 
veneration in ancient timés,: that \‘“iidem musici, et vates 
et sapicntes judicarentur.”. But there are other places of 
Holy Scripture, which would incline one to think-that:she. 


the people. Particularly Mich. vi. 4. where: she is: men- 


tioned as one that conducted Israel out of Egypt; and her | 


own words, with Aaron’s, (Numb. xii. 2.) ‘“hath not the: 
Lord spoken by us.also?” .Which’the Lord heard, and 
doth not contradict, but rather allow to be true; though 
they had not such near communication with him as Moses 
had, (ver. G.) Perhaps she instructed the women, as Moscs 
and Aaron did the men. 

The sister of Aareon.] And why not of Moses 2 The! com- 
mon answer is, that Aaroa and she lived longest togethcr ; 
Moses having been absent from them forty years. Or, per- 
haps, Moses was not by the same mother which Aaren 
and Miriam had.’ She was married to Hur, if we ey be- 
lieve Josephus. 

Took a timbrelin her hand.|:So the manner was in after- 
times when they prophesied, (1 Sam. x..5, 6; 2. Kings iii. 
15.) and when they saag hymas, (Psalm xxxiii. 2. lvii. 7,8.) 
and upon any occasion of great rejoicing, (Judg..xi. 34. 
1 Sam. xviii. 6.) Frem which we may learn, how ancient 
music was in the service of. God: there being nothing in 
which it can be better employed than in his praises.. 
fore it was-no. part:of the gentile idolatry, that they used 
such instruments.as these in their Divine worship; but they 
honoured false gods in that manner, that: Meses:and the 
Israelites had done the true. - And it ought to have a re- 
mark set upon it, that this way of- praising’ God ‘was no 
part of the Mosaical institution; but derived from more an- 
cient times before the law was given. 

And all the women went out after her.|To join with her 
in the praises of God, as the men did with Moses and Aaron, 
with timbrels and dances. ‘As they played with these instru- 
ments in their hands, so their whole bodies! made a decent 
motion with theirfeet. Which afterwards tended to lasei- 
viousuess, but anciently was very grave, and so becoming, 
that such dances were as devout expressions of joy, as 
their solemn music. ‘This appears by the example of 
' David, dancing before .the ark, when it.was brought up 
from the house of Obed-Edem, ina joyful procession both 
of men and women, with vocal and instrumental music, (1. 
Chron. xv. 27—-29. Psalm Ixviii. 26.). From which pat- 
teras all nations, from the mest ancient times, made danc- 
ing a part of the worship of their gods; as Huetius observes, 
in his Demenstr. Evang. propos. iy.,cap: 6. mo. 2. who 
ingeniously conjectures, in another place-of that: werk, 
(cap. 12..n..4.) that from this dancing of Miriam, and her 
companions, on the sea-shore, Callimachus, in his Hymn 
to Diana, ascribes to her é&jxovra yopiripac seit three- 
score dancers, the daughters of the ocean. 

Ver. 21. And Miriam answered them, &c.}.%. e. She and 
the women answered Moses and the people, verse by verse: 
or after every verse sung by Moses and the men, Miriam 
and the women interposed and repeated this verse (which 
is the first of the song), saying, ‘‘ Sing to the Lord, for he 
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hath triumphed gloriously,” &c 


There-_ 
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&c. And this was a way of 
singing in aftertimes, ‘as appears from Psalm cxxxv. and 
| Ezradiioil.of which I:have given some account in my 
| preface to the Paraplirase of the Book of Psalms. Which 


justifies, or rather commends; our way of reading or chant- 


ing the |Psalms iaterchangeably by responses, as we call 
them, or answering one to another: which certainly, it ap- 


pears: by:this placé, is the most ancient way of all other. 
also received revelations from -God, forothe direction of, | 


And is represented in Isa. Vi. 3. as practised'by the angels 
themselves, in their worship of.the Divine Majesty. 
Ver. 22. So Moses-brought. Israel from the Red Sea.} Not 


without .some importuaity; they being eagerly bent upon 


gathering the spoil of the Egyptians. Some:such thing the 


- Hebrew word seems to import, which is jassa, he made them 


togoup. Which signifies some unwillingness, or backward- 
ness; arising cither from that cause, or from a desire to re- 
turn to Egypt'(as some fancy), which now perhaps they 
thought to be ‘so empty, that they might get it for them- 
selves. , 

And they went out.) From ‘the: station where they were 
at the Red Sea. 

Into the wilderness of Shur.| Mentioned Gen. xvi. 7. 
and was a part of the wildemess of Etham; which was the — 
general name for this desert, (Numb. xxiii, 8.) 

_ And they went. three days in ‘the wilderness.] viz. The 
twenty-second, twenty-third, and twenty-fourth of Nisan. 

And found ' nowater.] Which\ was avery great trial of 
them. - For their cattle, as well as they, suffered much by 
it; and could not afford them milk sufficient to quench their 
Sitite 
_ Ner.23.-And when they came-to Marah.}: This was the 
fourth ‘station of .the« Israelites after they came out of 
Egypt; and in the same wilderness; which had this name 
given it after they came there, from the bitterness or brack- 
ishness of the water. 

They could not drink of the water, &c.].This was the 
more.grieveus, because they had wanted this refreshment 
three days. 

Ver. 24. And the people murmured against Moses, say- 
ing, What shall we drink ?] It is the conceit of Abarbinel, 
that Moses breught them from the Red Sea without the 
direction of the cloud which conducted them thither: but 
then left them to his guidance. Which made the people 
think it was Moses’s fault that they were in distress; who 
did not know how to lead them to the most commodious 
and likely places for the finding good water. And therefore 
from Marah.they stirred net, till the cloud again led them ; 
because it is said (xvii. 1.) they journeyed from Sin, by the 
commandment of the: Lord. But all this is a mere fancy, 
to excuse his ferefathers; who should rather have prayed 
to Ged. than murmured against Moses. Fer we read &x- 
pressly, God “ did not take away the pillar of the cloud by 
day, and the pillar of fire by night, from before the people,” 
(xiii. 22.) that is, it constantly guided them in the way 
wherein they should go, whether they travelled by day or 
by night.- And in that very. place, which’he builds his 
opinion upon; where it is said, they “ journeyed according 
to the commandment of the Lord;” itis also expressly re- 
corded, that “‘ there was no water for the people to drink,” 
(xvii. 1.) 

Ver. 25. And he cried unto the Lord.| He did what they 
should: have done; made'his earnest prayer to God to re- 
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to do. 

And the Lord shewed him a.tree.] We are not told: what 
tree this was; whose wood being thrown.into the waters 
took off their bitterness; but, to. increase the miracle, the 
Jews will have this to have. been a.tree of bitter taste 
(which Jonathan calls Ardophne), which naturally would 
have made the waters bitter, if they had been sweet. De- 
metrius mentions this wonderful cure of the waters, in Eu- 
sebius’s Preepar. Evang. lib. ix. cap. 29. 

Which when he had cast.into the water.}: By the order of 
the Lord, who shewed him the tree.: For.the wonder did 
not consist (as Huetius thinks, in his Qujestiones Alne- 
tanz) in curing the water by throwing the wood into it (for 
that may be done naturally, as Pliny shews), but that he 
found this wood in the wilderness, by the direction of God: 
as Elisha found, by the same Divine direction, that the 
throwing in of meal would make water sweet; which the 
same Pliny saith is a natural remedy.. 

There he made for them.}. Propounded to them, or ap- 
pointed them. 

A statute and an ordinance.| This seems to signify, that 
for their better government, God now gave them a few rules 
to be observed for the present, till he should more fully 
declare his will to them from Mount Sinai. And itisa 
most ancient constant tradition of the Jews, that now he 
commanded them to observe the sabbath (which they un- 
derstand by statute) and to do justice; particularly honour 
their parents ; which they understand by ordinance or judg- 
ment, as the, Hebrew word imports. » And .they instance 
especially in keeping the sabbath, and honouring of pa- 
rents; because those two commandments are pressed upon 
them in Deuteronomy, with this particular enforcement, 
** As the Lord commanded thee,” (Dent. v. 12. 16.) which 
they will have to relate unto. this command at Marah.. (Sce 
Mr. Selden, lib. iii. de Jure Nat. et Gent. cap.9. p.314. 333. 
&c.) And perhaps these two might be in the number; but 
itis probable there were more commands besides these, 
which were now given them; as the following verse sccms 
to intimate. 

And there he proved them.| He began there to make a 
trial of their obedience, whether they would observe these 
laws or no. 

Ver. 26. And said, If thou wilt diligently hearken to the 
voice of the Lord thy God, &c.j This was the main thing 
he required of them, as Jeremiah observes, vii. 22, 23. 
Where, he saith, God spake nothing to them, ‘in the day 
when he brought them ont of Egypt (i. e. at this time), 
concerning burnt-offerings and sacrifices,” but only com- 
manded them, saying, ‘‘ Obey my voice.” And this Mai- 
monides confesses in his More Nevoch. par. iii. cap. 32. 
‘‘ It appears from the Scripture, and the Cabala also, 
that the first precept which God gave us aftcr we came 
out of Egypt, was not concerming burnt-offcrings and sa- 
crifices; but it was that given us at Marah. ‘If thou wilt 
diligently kearken to the voice of the Lord thy God:’ 
where he gave us a statute and a judgment. And it isa 
certain tradition, that the statute was the sabbath; and 
the judgment was the taking away all iniquity ;” 2. e. doing 
justly. 

I will put none of those diseases upon thee, which I have 
brought upon the Egyptians.) He encourages their obe- 
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dience by a gracious promise, to preserve them from those 
terrible plagues which he inflicted upon the Egyptians for 
their disobedience. Which is an indication withal, that if 
the Israelites:proved like them, they should be punished in 
the same manner, as he threatens afterwards, (Deut. xxviii. 
59, &c.) 

Lam the Lord that healeth thee.| There are two parts 
of.a physician’s office ; to: cure.men when they are sick ; 
and to preserve them in health when they are well. The 
latter is here chiefly intended: which the Psalmist :takes 
notice of, when he saith, (cv..37.) -« eo, was not one 
feeble person among their tribes.” 

Ver. 27. And they came to Elim.| They seem fo have stay- 
ed but a day at Marah, and on the twenty-fifth of Nisan:to 
have come to this place called Elim (which signifies rams), 
from the good pasture which was here for the feeding sheep; 
as Jacobus Capellus will have it. But Bochartus thinks 
that E/ signifies in gencrala field ; as El-paran, (Gen. xiv. 
6.) he interprets the field or plain of Paran: and conse~ 
quently. Elim signifies a part.of the wilderness, where there 
were large and spacious plains. Thus I find Ezekiel the 
tragedian (mentioned by Eusebius) understood it, in his 
Exagoge: where he brings in one talking with Moses, and 
pointing him to this place: where a great light shone, on a 
sudden, as a pillar of fire,.to shew it to them. Which he 
calls Asiuava kataoxtov, a shady meadow, and. saith it was 
gaprrye xopo¢ Babb, an exceeding = ground, (lib. ix. 
Prepar. Evang. cap. 29.) - . 

Where were twelve wells of water, and threescore and ten 
palm-trees.| Twelve wells of water, according to the num- 
ber of the twelve tribes ; and seventy palm-trees, according 
to the: number of the elders of. Israel, says the. Jerusalem 
Targum.and Jonathan’s Paraphrase. ‘Which Nachmanides 
so much believed, that hoe saith*each tribe pitched their 
tents about one of these :fountains:-and the seventy cl- 
ders sat down under the shadow of the palm-trees; giving 
thanks to God for the benefits they now received upon dry 
land, as lately they had done in the sea. But there is no 
reason to think that the high court,..consisting of so many 
elders, was now. constituted; as I have observed before: 
of which see Mr. Selden, lib. i. de Synedr. cap. 15. p. 626, 
&c. There is nothing in the story neither to warrant what 
Ezekiel says in the place beforenamed, that these twelve 
springs all gushed é ac wérpac, out of one rock, which was 
in this beautiful plain. No more than there is for what 
follows in him, concerning a marvellous strange bird, such 
as no Man ever saw before; as big again as an eagle, of 
various colours and a most swect voice; which appeared 
to them upon this occasion. Which he seems to have had 
out of some Talmudical fable. | 

Palm-trees.| This tree delights in watery places; and 
therefore no wonder so many were planted here by these 
fountains. For itis noted by Pliny, that.“ gaudet irriguis, 
ct toto anno bibere amat,” the palm-tree delights in places 
well-watered, and loves to drink all the year. There were 
two sorts of these trees: the common, and that which was 
called xapywrdv, because it bare dates; as Salmasius hath 
observed in his Pliniane Exercit. p. 472. 1326. - If these 
were of the Jatter sort, they gave them the better: enter- 
tainment. 

And they encamped there by the water.}. To refresh them- 
selves and their flocks in this delightful place. 
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Ver. 1. Axp they took their journey from Elim.) After 
they had rested a good while there; as appears by mr end 
of the verse. 

' And all the congregation came unto the wilderness of Sin. 1 
Not directly; but first they went back towards.the Red 
Sea; which was their next station after they left Elim: as 
Moses tells us, Namb. xxxiii. 10. where he: gives an 
exact account of all their.stations; one of which is here 
omitted, because nothing remarkable, I suppose, fell out 
there: and they did not stay long in it.. This .Sin.is dif- 
ferent from that where Miriam died, (Numb. XX. *) and 
written with different Ictters. 

Which is between Elim and Sinai.] So the direct way, to 
Sinai had been into this. wilderness of Sin: .but, for some 
reason which we know not, they first returned to some an 
of that sea where they had been before. 

On the fifteenth day of the second month, &c.] Just a 
month after they came out of Egypt. And therefore, it 
seems, they stayed a good while at Elim, where there was 
plenty of water and some shade; which was now very 
comfortable: this second month (which they called Tjar) 
answering to part of our April.and May. Or otherwise, 
we must ‘suppose they spent some time at the Red Sea: 
whither God conducted them, perhaps, to put them’ in 
mind of his late great mercy to them there; which might 
incline them to be more obedient to his commands, men- 
tioned xv. 25, 26. we 

Ver. 2. And the whole sirkegultoti: of ‘the ‘children of 
KIsrael.| Their elders’ and all are included in these words, 
they being the same with those ver. 1. which certainly 
comprehend all that came out of Egypt. Though, itvis 
likely, there were some more pious among:them, who were 
not guilty of what follows; when the generality were so 
mutinous, that they who were better disposed could scarec- 
ly be discerned. 

Murmured against Moses and ‘Aaron.] This seems to be 
a higher discontent than the former, (xv. 24.) because the 
whole congregation were engaged in it: whereas there it 
is only said, fhe people were concerned in it. And there 
they quarrelled only with Moses: but here with both their 
leaders. And as that was for want of watér, so this for 
want of bread: all their dough, which they brought ont of 
Egypt, being now spent. So Josephus and -R. Bechai, 
which latter saith, the dough they brought out of Egypt 
sufficed for a whole menth, from the fifteonth of Nisan to 
the fifteenth of Ijar, and the night of the sixteenth they 
still ate of it. And then on the sixteenth, he thinks, the 
manna descended: which fell on the first day of the week, 
as he argues from those words, ver. 5. when on the sixth 
day they are commanded to gather twice as much as on 
other days. Which was (says he) both the sixth day of 
the week and of the descent of the manna. 

Ver. 3. Would to God we had died by the hand of the 
Lord, &c.] As some of the Egyptians did. A strange 
wish! proceeding from great ingratitude to Ged, and for- 
getfulness of his benefits.- 

When we sat.| That was the ancient posture of eating 
before this time, (xxxvii. 25. xlili, 33.) and afterward, 
(Exod. xxxii. 6. Judg. xix. 6.) 
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By the flesh-pots, and did eat bread to the full.| This is 
not likely; when they were wot only mere slaves, but 
under crucl hardships. But they untruly magnify their 
former condition, that they may represent their present to 
be more miserable than really i it was. y 

For ye have brought ns for th into this wikderie Aig es 
were glad to be brought out of Egypt; but their discontent 
arose.from their being brought into a wilderness; where 
they wanted all provisions, but what they brought — 
with them. 

To kill this whole congregation with iiadyelt ] There was 
no danger of their perishing presently; they having so 
malhiyifte cs to fecd then.’ But without bread this would 
not sattsf¥ them; and. they were loath, it isJikely, to lose 
any of their stock, which they hoped rai to increase 
than to deaifitsh Or else they longed for dainties, as they 
did afterwards: which moved God to send them great store 
of fow]; as we understand ver. 12. 

Ver. 4, Then said the Lord unto Moses.] He spake to 
him out of the cloud of glory, where the Schechinah was; 
as LT observed above. 

FT will rain bread.]. Send you down that which shall 
supply the place of bread, in'a very plentiful manuer; like 
dreps of rain from adver from above ont of the cloads! 
Which was, as Greg. Nyssen speaks, rb wavrwy amordrarov 
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ore evidently appear miracu- 
lous work of his, who made it fall at all times of the year 
alike. ‘The heathen themselves preserved some memory of 
this, in that fable of Pan(whom Huetius shews to be Moses) 
finding out Ceres, when she had beegijong wanting, to give 
men bread whe y were ready to aye with hunger. 

That I may prove them.} Some thi is relates to what 
goes before, concerning his sending them bread every day: 
which was so ordcred, that he might prove whether they 
would murmur, because they had net enough at once fora 
whole year; or humbly hope in his mercy fer.a constant 
supply. But the following words (whether they will walk 
in my law or no) direct us to a larger sense; which is, 
that he tried whether they would be obedient to all his com- 
mands, when he Ict them want nothing to support and en- 
courage them in his service. 

‘Prove them.] Not as if he was ignorant; but that it 
might plainly appear to others, and to themselves, what 
they were. -Or, as Maimonides interprets it, that it might 
openly appear to the world that God sustains him, +e 
follows his worship aud service, by means that he did not 
think of. So he expounds this very place, (More Nevoch. 
par. lil. cap. 24.) “ That every one may see and know, whe- 
ther it be beneficial to give one’s self to “og service of God 
or not.” 

Ver. 5. On the sixth day they shall prepare that which 
they bring ix.) When they had gathered it, and brought it 
into their tents, they were to grind and bake it, &c. (ver. 
23.).and make ready all things that were necessary against 
the next day; which was to be a festival (viz. the sabbath), 
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it re N. ‘et G. cap. 11.) Which, ‘if it be true, they 
ne} | iing of the rest of the sabbath; for they wort 9 
Ipon this day. But Mr. Medc hath obsested, that i 
altogether uncertain, whether or no it was the seventh 
from the creation.. It might possibly fall out so, nftibe 
providence of God, that the seventh day, designed by him 
for their sabbath, might; be both the seventh in order Pa 
the creation, and also heii the day of their deliverance out 
of Egypt. But that.which now determined this seventh 
day, after six ‘ees r, to be their rest, was their re- 
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He is present among you; and takes notice of your un- 
grateful behaviour towards him. 

For what are we, that ye murmur,against us 2] Alas! we 
are but poor instruments of his; who hath done all the 
wonders you have seen, and by: that means brought you 
hither: and therefore why do you complain of us, as. if we 
acted any thing by our own authority.? . 

Ver. 8. And Moses said, This shall be, when the Lord 
shall give you, &c.] I say again (therefore mark it), when 
the Lord shail give you flesh to eat in the evening, and in the 


morning bread to the full ; then you shall be convinced that 


he hath taken notice of your murmurings.: whieh are really 
against him, who employs us only as his ministers; and 


| will be so gracious as not to punish your discontents, but 


provide Sa your necessities. Hour a 
Ver. 9. And Moses spake unto Aaron.] Who was his 


Speak unto the whole congrec egation of the children of Is- 


-rael.| Who were all engaged in this undutiful murmuring 


s | (ver. 2.) 


Conie near before the Lord.) Before the Schechinah, ‘or 
Divine Majesty, which was in the cloud, (as I observed, 


‘xiii. 21.) and now was about to break forth upon them ina 


glorious manner. But, because of leir murmurings, the 
cloud was removed, it is probable, to a greater distance 
from them than it used to be. Bonfrerius will have it, 
that they were to come near to the tabernacle of Moses, 
here the glory of the Lord < appeared, (xxxiii- 7.9.) But 
ere’ 1s no proof that it was wont to be there till that oc- 
Sce upon that place. 

For he hath heard your murmurings. | He will shew 
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. | that he is among you, and observes how ungratefully 
you requite him. 


Aaron go and ‘speak to people, because he himself 
retired to speak to God hat is, to pray for them, and 
to acknowledge his great goodness in 1 passing by, their 
= es 

Ver. 10. Aud it came fo pass, as sing spake. sie the 
whole congregation of the children of Israel.] According to 
the command of Moses, (ver. 9.) 

That they looked.) They were suddenly surprised, I eon- 
eeive, with an unwonted brightness; which made them 
Took about to sce whence it came. Or Aaron, perhaps, 
bade them look that way. 

Towards the wilderness.) Whither the cloud had con- 
ducted them; and stood at some distance from them. 

And behold, the glory of the Lord appeared in the cloud.] 
The Divine Majesty appeared in flaming light; such as 
they had never seen before, (see xiii. 21. ) Thus N. Lyra 
truly expounds, “ fulgor quidam insolitus,” &e. an unusual 
splendour, representing. the Divine’ power, to reprove the 
murmurings of the people. 

Ver. 11. And the Lord spake unto Moses.] Who was gone, 
as I said, to pray unto God; whilst Aaron was speaking 


It is ot unlikely that Moses bade 
“ T 





‘unto the people. 


Ver. 12. I have heard the murmurings of the children of 
Israel, &c.] MWe repeats to Moses what he had bidden him 


‘tell them, (ver. 4—G.) and perhaps spakc it from the cloud 


of glory, in the audienee of all the people. 

Inthe evening ye shall eat flesh.| Ver. 8. 

And in the morning ye shall be filled with bread.] Ver. 4. 
— And ye shall know that I am the Lord your God.] Who 
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brought you out of Egypt; and will provide for you here 
in the wilderness. 

Ver. 13. And tt came to pass that at even.} According to 
God’s promise, ver. 6. 8. 

The quails came up.] The only person among the Jews, 
that adventures thus to translate tho Hebrew word : selav 
(which is used here, and Numb. xi. 31. and Psalm cv. 40.) 
is Josephus. All others cither keep tho Hebrew name, or 
make it another thing than quails. For Jonathan translates 
it pheasants; and Abarbinecl makes them a kind of sea- 
fowl: and the Talmudists comprehend four sorts of birds 
under this namo; viz. that which feeds upon figs (which 
the Greeks call eocdlig): and thrushes, and phetisanta and 
quails. (Sec Bochartus, par. ii. Hierozoic. lib. i. cap. 14.) 
But all this is without good ground; for the account which 
Moses gives‘of selau in the book of Numbers agrees to 
none of these, nor any thing we have knowledge of, but a 
kind of locusts: which Job Ludolphus therefore pitches 
upon, and gives very solid reasons for it; as I shall shew 
when I come to that place, Numb. xi. 31. 

Came up.} From the country over against the desert: 
from the sea, saith Aben Ezra; and Josephus, from the 
Arabian Gulf. Not that they were a sea-fowl; but were in 
great quantity upon that coast. 

And covered the camp.} It seems they fell in the very 
streets, as we speak: so that they needed not do more than 
step out of doors, and take up as many as they pleased. 
This lasted no longer than that evening: for. the. manna 
which fell next morning was to be their constant food. 

And in the morning the dew.| Besides the morning dew, 
there was an evening, (Hos. vi. 4. Cant.v.2.)and Moses in 
Numb. xi. 9. mentions the dew that feJl in the night. From 
whence, I suppose, came the opinion among some of the 
Jews, that there was a double dew in which the manna was 
enclosed: a dew below it, which fell in the night; and a 
dew above it, which after the manna was fallen came upon 
it, and covered it in the morning: by which means, being 
thus enclosed, it was kept very clean. 

Lay round about the host.|-Not in the camp ; bat round 
abont it on the face of the wilderness, (ver.14.) For the 
camp was not so cleana place, nor so apt to congeal.the 
manna, that fell with the dew. 

Ver. 14. And when the dew that lay was gone up.| This 
shews the dew fell first, and then the manna fell upon 
it, (as we read expressly, Numb. xi. 9.) whereby it was 
kept pure, and free from the dust that was upon the 
ground. 

Behold, upon the face of the wilderness.| When the dew 
was exhaled by the sun, the manna appeared; whieh co- 
vered the wilderness round about them. 

There lay a small round thing.|] This word is no where 
clse to be found in the Holy Seripture; which hath made it 
differently rendered. - But our translation is authorized by 
what is said, ver. 31. that it was like coriander seed: whieh 
hath respect not to its colour or taste, but to its form and 
fizure. Andso the LXX. here understood-it, when they 
translated it weet kdprov AevKdy. 

As smatil as the hoar-frost on the ground.|] This seems to 


relate to the colour, which was white: but expresses also | 


that it was very small, like a drop of dew frozen to the 
ground, 


Ver.15, And when the children of Israel saw it.) Which , 
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was as soon as they rose in the morning, and went out of 
the doors of their tents. i* 

.They said one:to another, It is manna.] The. Hobrew 
words man hu, are thought by some to signify as much-as 
mah-hu,i.c. What ts it? So Philo, Josephus, anda great 
number of the ancient and modern expositors, who take 
man to bo an Egyptian word, signifying as much as the 
Hiebrew word.mah. But it doth not seem likely, that they 
joined an Egyptian word to a Hebrew; as hu is acknow- 


ledged to be. Therefore it may be better expounded, i¢ is 


a gift, or a portion. For manah significs to appoint or 
order one's diet, (Dan. i. 10.) and as kav comes from kavah, 
by casting away the last letter; so may man, in like manner, 
from manuh. And the meaning is, This is the gift of God; 
or, Thisis it which God hath appointed us: not knowing 
(as it here follows) determinately what to call it. Suidas 
seems to have thought of this, when he defines it to be 7 
avwley Xoprryoupévn Tpogn, &e. (See nen in his Queest. . 
Hebraice, lib.i. cap. 62.) 

For they wist not what it was.} Had but. a distinct con- 

ception what kind of food it was, not having yet tasted it; 
nor knowing certainly (as Abarbinel fancies) whether this 
was the bread that Moses bade them expect: who there- 
fore tells them, in the next words, .that it was that 
bread. .- 
This is. the ee which the Lord hath given you to eat.| 
You rightly called it, a Divine gift (as Abarbinel goes on), 
for this indeed is the bread which the Lord Weston upon 
you for your sustenance, according to his promise which he 
made you by me, (ver. 4.) 

Ver. 16. This is the thing which the Lord hath com- 
manded.| Here now Moses shews how the use of this food 
was to be regulated. 

Gather of it every man according to his eating.) As much 
as will suffice for his and his family’s sustenance for one 
day. 

An omer for every man.] That they might be sure to 
have enough, he allows every person among them to have an 
omer: which was something less than half a peck of our 
measure.. Here Abarbinel hath a pertinent observation ; 
that is, being a Divine food, was not to be used as common 
things are, which men gather into heaps, lay up in barns, 
traffic withal, or lay up for their children: but it was to 
be spent asa gift of God both to poor and rich. Some 
can get more of worldly goods, and some less; by which 
means some give, and others receive: but here all received 
from the bounty of heaven; and God ordered it so, that 
they-who were poor should not want, and they who were 
rich should have nothing beyond their wants, to lay up, or 
to sell, asthey did other things. For every one was to 
have only as much as he could eat: and no man could eat 
above an oner. Which doth not signify that they gathered 
it by measure; but as much as they thouglit would amount 
to that quantity: with an intention, that if they had more 
than they needed others should have it, who had gathered 
less than they needed. 

Take ye every man for them which are in his tents.| For 
the old and the young, who could not go out to gather for 
themselves. - 

Ver.17. And the children of Israel did so, &c.| Gathered 
what they thought would be sufficient for themselves and 
their families: according as they were larger, or less in 
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number.’ And when they came home, they feoli to sated 
one the proportion which God ordered. 

_ And gathered some more, some less.}'' They were not all 
alike able (it is like) to gather, nor alike diligent; and so 
did not gather an equal quantity. But the true reason I 
have wien ‘already, viz. that some families did not require 
so much as others. 

Ver. 18. And when they did mete it with an omer.] When 
it was brought unto their tents, (ver. 16.) then the father of 
the family, or some of the rulers of the congregation, (ver. 
22.) measured what they had gathered with an omer, and 
gaye to every one according as God directed. 
~ He that gathered much had nothing over.) Had no more 
than his omer. 

And he that gathered little had no lack.] He that had not 
gathered enough to make an omer for every man, had it 
made up to him ‘ont of other men’s gatherings, who had 
more than enough. Abarbinel will have it, that they were 
so directed by a miraculous providence, as to gather justso 
much for their several families, :that every person’s share 
would come to an omer, and-neither more nor less. And 
so Greg. Nyssen calls this the second miracle which was 
in the manna; having observed one before, ver. 14. But 
others think, that if any part of it remained after every 
one in the family had an omer, it was food for their cattle ; 
which in the wilderness wanted grass sufficient for them. 
And this seems the more: probable, because otherwise we 
must make a new miracle, that every man, woman, and 
child, should be able to eat.an omer: which all grant was 
sufficient for the sustenance of any man whatsoever; but 
was too much sure for a child. 

They gathered every man according to his eating.) As they 
were directed, ver. 16. 


Ver. 19. And Moses said, Let no man leave of it till the, 


morning.| It was therefore to be all spent, one way or 
other, the same day it fell.. Which was the law of all the 
holy feasts, particularly of the Passover, (xii, 10.) and of 
the sacrifices of peace-offerings, (Lev. xxi. 30.) Besides, 

God would have them depend upen his providence, and 
trust him for fresh supplies every day; as Aben Ezra well 
notes. And R. Levi ben Gersom;.‘‘ He that kept it till 
the morning betrayed his want of faith, and feared God 
would send no mere:” for if he believed, to what purpose 
should he be at the pains to keep it? 

Here was a new wonder, that, as it fell every day for 
forty years together, both:in winter and in summer; and 
likewise fell in such quantity, that every one had an omer, 
and none wanted this measure; so it would net keep till 
the next merning; which it might have done in its own na- 
ture, and did once in a week; and in the ark was pre- 
served to many gencrations. 

Ver. 20. Notwithstanding they hearkened not unto Moses, 
but some of them left of it till the morning.] Either through 
unbelief, or mere negligence, or a wanton inclination to 
make an experiment, some among them disobeyed his 
command. 

And it bred worms and stank.] This was a wonder also, 
that such a heavenly food, so pure and simple, should not 
only breed worms, but alse stink. Which was a punish- 
ment for their disobedience, though a merciful one, in that 


oak did not inflict it: upon themselves, but “on their 
ood, 
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The Jews commonly take these words to be transposed; 


| things being wont first to putrefy, and then to breed worms; 


and in that order Moses relates this matter, when it Be 
laid up for the sabbath, (ver. 22.) “‘ That it neither stank, 
neither was any worm therein.” But Abarbinel thinks that 
Moses here speaks of it according to the order wherein 
they found it: which was, that first worms appeared in it 


‘to their cyes, and then they smelt the stink. - But in speak- 


ing of what fell out on the seventh day,-he follows the na- 
tural order, and saith it: did.not stink, neither was any 
worn) in it. 

And Moses was wroth with them.] Chid them scvenala 


how their disobedience to. him, who had bestowed such a 


singular benefit upon them. 

‘Ver. 21. And they gathered it every morning, every man 
according to his eating.] Thisis not needlessly repeated; but 
a further explication of their care and diligence, to furnish 
themselves early in the morning with as much as was ne- 
cessary, before the sun grew hot and melted it; or (as 
some of the Jews add) raised the wind, which blew dust 
upon it. 

When the sun waxed hot, it melted.] That it might not 
be trod upon, nor putrefied. Which seems to be spoken 
of that which remained in the open: field ungathered: 
though Abarbinel will have it, that what they had brought 
into their tents melted also when the sun grew hot; which 
obliged them not only to gather.it early, but to bake and 
prepare it presently, while it was yet hard,-and not dis- 
solved. But I see no ground for this; nor is it likely that 
they were constrained to prepare it all together; but might 
any time that day, at supper as well as dinner, order it 
according to their liking. Others of the Jews fancy, that, 
being melted, it made little brooks and rivulets in the 
fields, &c.; but the plain sense is, that the sun which 
melted it, exhaled it also into the air, from whence it came, 
and returned again the next morning, 

_ Ver. 22. On the sixth day they gathered twice as much 
bread, &c.} According to the command of God, ver. 5. 
It appears by this place, where it is called bread, (as it 
is ver. 4. 12.) that it was of a hard substance when it fell, 
though it dissolved by the heat of the sun; being like the 
com ‘of which bread is made. 

And the rulers of the congregation came and told Moses.} 
He had bidden them gather a double quantity on the sixth 
day; but had-not told them the reason of it, (ver. 5.) and 
therefore they.come to inquire what they should do with 
it. By this one would think they werc the rulers, who 
saw a distribution made to every one, ina just proportion: 


or, that they appointed overseers to take care of it. 


Ver. 23. And he said unto them, This is that which the 
Lord hath said.] This is the commandment which I have 
received from Ged about this matter. 

To-morrow ts the rest. | Or shall be the rest. 

Of the holy sabbath unto the Lord.| To be kept holy, 
so as to do no work therein: And therefore you must not 
so much as go into the field to gather your food; which is 
the reason why you are ordered to make two days’ provision 
in one, - The words in the Hebrew (which we translate 
the rest of the holy sabbath unto the Lord) may be ren- 
dered, as they lie in order, the sabbath, the holy sabbath 
unto the Lord. Which Abarbinel explains, as if the word 
sabbath, being repeated, signified, that it was to be a ces- 
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sation from all ‘manner of work, because it was the sab- 
bath of ‘thie Lord himself, wherein he ‘ceased from his 
‘Works. 

- At this time, and not before; the rest of the seventh day 
secms to have been appointed. They performed religious 
offices upon ‘one day in seven; but did not cease from all 
labour until now. These very words seem to shew, there 
had been some observation of a sabbath heretofore, and 
was not wholly ‘a new thing: for if it had, they could not 
have understood Moses, nor known what he meant. See 
what I havo noted upon the second of Genesis: where I 
thought it reasonable to assert, that God intended to pre- 
serve a memory of the creation in six days, by appoiiting 
the seventh day to be kept holy. And therefore the more 
pious any people were, the greater respect they had to 
this day. But when the world grew very wicked before 
the flood, as they little thought of God, so it is likely they 
neglected all distinction between this day and others. 
And the dispersion of people after the flood very. much 
blotted it out of their minds, as it.did many other good 
things. But in the family of Abraham we may well sup- 
pose it was continued; though not with such strict absti- 
nence from all labour, as, for special reasons, was after- 
ward enjoincd. Which is the cause why we read nothing 


of their resting in their travels upon that day, before their 
coming out of Egypt: where they were under such cruel — 


servitude, that all observation of’ the seventh day, it is 
likely, was laid aside: they being pressed, day and night, 
by their taskmasters, to hard labour without intermission. 
And therefore, when God brought them out of that slavery, 


he renewed his command for the observation of the sab- 


bath, with this addition (in memory of ‘their deliverance 
from the Egyptian bondage), that they should rest from all 
manner of labour upon that day. Both these rcasons are 
given by Moses, why God commanded it to he observed, 
in memory of the creation in six days, (Exod. xx. 11.) 
and in memory of their deliverance from the Egyptian 
bondage, (Deut. v. 15.) 

Bake that which you will bake to-day, &c.] The words 
to-day are notin the Hebrew; but are necessary to make 
the sense plain, because they were cnjoined on this day to 
prepare or make ready all things against the next, (ver. 5.) 

And that which remaineth over, layup for you, to be kept 
till the morning.) From which words some have inferred, 
that there was no prohibition of baking and secthing on 
the sabbath, but the contrary rather is here supposed; (see 
Dr. Heylin in his History of the Sabbath, par. i. p. 100.) 
But I do not see how this consists with the further expli 
cation of this matter in Exod. xxxv. 3. where they are for- 
bidden to kindle a fire upon this day. Unless any one 
. will say, that for the present they might do it, but shortly 
after were prohibited: which is not at all likely. For the 
plain meaning is, that if they would make any baked 
meats, or boiled with the manna, they must do it upon the 
sixth day: though what they did not then bake, nor boil, 
they might safely keep till the next day, and it should not 
breed worms nor stink. But what they so kept, was to be 
caten without baking or boiling, as it well might; being a 
food prepared in tient en for their cating; without any necd 
of further art. And therefore called bread, even wen pve 
cathered it, (ver. 22.) 

Ver. 24, And they laid it np until the morning, &e.] 
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Without any preparation of it by baking or boiling; and 
it kept the whole seventh day, without any putrefaction. 

Ver. 25. And Moses said, Ldt that to-day. J Simple as it 
is, without baking or boiling. - 

Lor to-day is a sabbath nnto the Lord.] The frequent re- 
petition of this in this chapter, (ver. 23. and again, ver. 
29, 30.) hath led the Jews into this mistake, that the sab- 
bath was not ordained by God till they came out of Egypt: 
directly contrary to what we read in the second of Genesis, 
that it was instituted from the beginning. And therefore 
Moses here only gives an account why this precept was 
renewed at their coming out of Egypt: when there was a 
new religions observation added to it, which was not ne- 
cessary before, viz. resting wholly from all manner of 
work. There isan excellent discourse on this subject in 
a late learned author, J. Wagensiel, (in his Confutation of 
R. Lipman’s Carmen Memoriale,-p. 359, &c.)' who well 
observes, that this precept having a peculiar respect to the 
Jews, we are not bound to observe the rest of the sabbatl: 
with such strictness as they did; but only as the patriarchs 
did before the giving of the law, (p. 564.) “As for the 
translation ot the day from the seventh to the first day of 
the weck, it is impossible for the Jews to prove, that the 
day they observe is the seventh from the creation. And 
besides that, the whole world cannot be tied to the circum=- 
stance of time precisely: for in some parts of it, the sab- 
bath will fall eighteen hours later than in Palestine ; as he 
evidently shews, p. 572, &c. ; 

To-day you shall not fi nd it in the field.) This Moses said 
to them, as Abarbincl thinks, in the evening of the sabbath; 
which was, in effect, a prohibition to them, not to go out 
to gather it on that day. 

Ver. 26. Six days shall ye gather it, &c.| The same an- 
thor thinks this is repeated to signify, that as long as they 
continued in the wilderness, they should gather it six: 
days in a week, as they did now: but never find any on the 
seventh. 

There shail be none.] As you rest, saith he, from doing 
any thing about the manna, so God will cease from sending’ 
itunto you. Upon which he makes this pious reflection: 
That in this world we must work for our souls, if we would” 
be happy in the next world, which is an entire sabbath, or 
rest. “ For he that labours in the evening of the sabbath, 
shall cat on the sabbath.” ‘To the same purpose Origen, 
long before him, (Hom. vii. in Exod.) 

Ver. 27. There went out some of the people on the seventh 
day to gather, &c.] ‘The same wicked disposition remained 
in them, which made them’ on other days keep it till next 
morning, (ver. 19, 20.) 

Ver. 28. And the Lord said anto Moses, How long refuse 
ye to keep my commandments, &c.] ‘These chiding words are 
full of indignation: and yet signify the long-suffering pa- 
ticnce of God, with an untoward generation. Abarbinel 
expounds this passage, as if, upon this occasion, he up- 
braided. them with all their other transgressions; saying, 
“ You kicked against me at the Red Sca, and believed not 
my words: at Marah also you murmured; and uttered very 
discontented words at Elim. Nay, after I had given you 
manna, you violated my precept, in reserving it till the 
next morning. And now you break my sabbath; what 
hope is there that you will observe any of my laws?” 

Refuse to keep my commandments and my laws.) He 
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speaks thus, say some of the Jews, because that in which | 


they now offended is a thing upon which the whole law, 
all his commandments depend: So the same Abarbinel. 
Because the sabbath instructed them in the creation of 
the world, upon which all the law depends, theretore he 
saith, My commandments and my laws. 

Ver. 29. See.] Consider. 

For that the Lord hath given you the sabbath, therefore 
he giveth you, on the sixth day, the bread of two days.] 
You have no reason to seek it on the sabbath, heing 
provided beforehand with as much as is sufficient for 
that day. 

Let no mar go out of his place.] The Jews say that a man 
went out of his place, if he went above two thousand 
paces from his dwelling. That is, if he went beyond the 
suburbs of his city, (Numb. XXXV. 5.) 

Ver. 30. So the people rested on the seventh day.| The re- 
prehension which God gave them by.Moses, (ver. 28.) 
and the solemn renewal of the precept, (ver. 29.) wrought 
so much upon them, that for the present they rested upon 
this day. And they not having been used to this rest, God 
did not immediately punish their disobedience in going 
abroad to gather manna: though afterward he ordered 
a man to be stoned for gathering sticks on this day; 
for he had often repeated this law. to them before that 
time. 

Ver. 31. And the house of Israel called the name thereof 
Manna.] This is repeated again, to shew that the name 
which they gave it at first, (ver. 15.) continued to it after- 
ward: being so apt and proper. to signify God's provi- 
dence over them, that they could find no better. 

And it was like coriander-seed.] Of a round figure, like 
that seed, (ver. 14.) 

White.] Being like bedolach, as Moses saith, Numb. 
xi. 7. which signifies pearl, as Bochartus shews in his Hie- 
rozoic. (par. ii. p. 678.) where he observes the Talmudic 
doctors (in the title Joma) expressly say it was like mar- 
galith, (or margarith), i.e. pearl. 

The taste of it was like wafers made with honey.] All 
things of a pleasant relish are compared in Scripture to 
honey. Whence those words of David, Psalm xix. 11. 
cxix. 130. Onkelos saith, manna tasted like escaritz: 
which was a delicious food at Rhodes (as Bochart ob- 
serves out of Julius Pollux), between bread and cake 
(like our biscuit, I suppose), which was so grateful, that 
they. who did eat it were never satiated, but still desired 
more. 

In Numb. xi. 1 8. manna is said to taste like fresh 
ow. Which doth not contradict this: for, as Abarbinel 
and others observe, the meaning is, that when it first fell, 
before it was prepared, it tasted like honey-wafers; but 
when it was haked, then it tasted like fresh oil. And so the 
words, Numb. xi. 8. plainly import; “ They took it, and 
beat itin a mortar, and baked it, &c. and the taste of it 
(i. ¢. thus prepared) was like the taste of fresh oil.” Nay, 
the Jewish dectors commonly say it had all manner of 
pleasant savours, according to men’s different palates; and 
thence they fancy it is called, (ver. 29.) the bread mischne 
(which we translate of two days), because it was changed 
according to the diversity of those that did eat it; children, 
young men, and old. Which conceit the author of the 
Book of Wisdom follows, (xvi. 20, 21.) 
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Ver. 32. And Moses said, This is the thing which the 
Lord commandeth.|) I have this further command to deliver 
from God concerning the manna. 

Take an omer of “it. Just so raiekil as was assigned to 
every one for. his daily bread, (ver. 16.) : 

To be kept for your generations.} For your paw i in 
future ages. 

That they may. see the bread wherewith I have fed 4 yor; 
&e.] For seeing with one’s eyes (saith Isaac Aramah) 
mightly confirms a thing, and leaves one in no douht of it. 
And he took care they should see both the.manna itself, 
and the measure which he bountifully allowed to every one 
of them. 

Ver. 38. And Moses said unto Aaron.) What God com- 
manded Moses, he now commands Aaron to do. 

Take a pot:) He saith nothing of the matter of this pot, 
or urn; which some say was an earthen pot, others say of 
lead, brass, or iron: and Abarbinel thinks it was of glass, 
that one might see what was within. But the apostle hath 
settled this controversy, by calling it a golden pot, (Heb. 
ix. 4.) and:so do the LXX. in this place. And indeed all 
the vessels of the sanctuary.being of gold, it was but 
reason that this, which ‘contained such a precious monu- 
ment of God’s mercy, should be of the same metal. 

Lay it up before the Lord.] i.e. Before the ark of the tes- 
timony, as itis explained in the next yerse: which shews 
that this command was given after the building of the ta- 
bernacle; and is here mentioned, because it belongs to the 
same matter which Moses relates in this chapter. Others 
suppose it was spoken by way of prolepsis; which seems. 
not to me so probable. 

Ver. 34. So Aaron laid it up.] When the tabernacle was 
built. 

Before the testimony.] This is the same with before the 
Lord, in the foregoing verse. For the Divine glory dwelt 
between the cherubims, which were over the ark; which is 
commonly called the ark of the testimony, (xxx. 6. xI- 
3.5.) But here, and xxv. 36, is simply called the festz- 
mony; by an ellipsis, or leaving out the first word, which 
is very usual in other instances: for thus it is called the 
ark of God's strength, (2 Chron. vi. 41.) but elsewhere 
the first word being omitted, it is called only his strength, 
(Psal. Ixxviii: 61. cv. 4.) And therefore the ark is called the 
festimony ; partly because there God gave them a special 
token of his dwelling among them; and partly because the 


two tables of stone were in the stele which are called the 


testimony : (x1. 20.) where it is said, Moses put the fes- 
timony into the ark: and then immediately (ver. 21.) he 
calls it the ark of the testimony. 

Ver. 35. And the children of Israel did eat manna forty 
years.| Within a month; which wanted to make complete 
forty years. For it begun to fall just thirty days after they 
came out of Egypt (on the 15th of April), and ceased to fall 
on the 15th or 16th of March, the day after the Passover, 
which they kept in the fortieth year, (Josh. v. 11, 12.) Now 
in all writers, some days under or over are not wont to be 
considered, when there is a round number. 

But there are those who fancy these words were put into 
this book after Moses’s death: for which I can see no 
ground. For it is certain he lived the greatest part of thie 
fortieth year after they came out of Egypt, and brought 
them to the borders of Canaan, within sight of it, (Deut. i.3. 
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xxxiv. 1,2, &e.) And therefore may well be supposed to 
have added these words himself to this history, as he did 
the foregoing, (ver. 82.) that all belonging to this matter 
might be put together in one place. 

Until they came to a land inhabited.] 7%. e. To Canaan, 
or the borders of it, as it here follows. For these words, 
saith Aben Ezra, have respeet to the wilderness in which 
they now were, which was not inhabited. 

Until they came unto the borders of the land of Ca- 
naan.| That is, saith he, to Gilgal, which was the bor- 
ders, when they had passed over Jordan; when they did 
eat of the com of the land, and had no further need of 
manna. 

Ver. 36. An omer is the tenth part of an ephah.| From 
hence also some would fain conelude that Moses did not 
write this: because, say they, it is not usual, when mea- 
sures are in common use, to tell in other words how much 
they contained; which then only is proper when they are 
grown out of use. But such observations seem to proceed 
from a humour of eavilling. For why may not an author 
set down distinctly things very well known in his time, 
that posterity also may have as distinct a knowledge of 
them? Besides, the very same men complain, on other oc- 
casions, that the writers of history have omitted to give us 
an account of several things, which in their time were most 
notorious; whereby posterity suffers much for want of 
such information. NordoI sce any proof that these mea- 
sures were not as common in aftertimes as they were 
when Moses lived. 

Several Jearned men have taken a great deal of pains to 
reduce these measures to those of the Grecks and Romans, 
particularly Salmasius in his epistles (n. lxvii.) and Her- 
man. Conringius, in a treatise on this subject, de Mensuris 
Hebraicis. But none have done it so clearly and exactly 
as a very learned person of our own country, (Bishop Cum- 
berland, in his Scripture Weights and Measures, chap. 3.) 
who computes an ephah to have contained seven white- 
gallons, a bottle, and half a pint: so that an omer was near 
three quarts: which, if any one imagine too great a pro- 
portion to be allowed to one person every day, he pro- 
pounds these things to be considered: that manna, being 
of a globular figure (like coriander-sced), must needs have 
many empty spaces between every three or four grains; 
and those vacuities may reasonably be estimated a third 
part of the vessel’s capacity: and it being a light acrial 
food, must needs be inwardly porous, and of a spongy con- 
texture of parts. So that it wasted something in dressing 
by fire, as it melted by the sun when it grew hot: and con- 
sequently three quarts might, it is probable, be reduced to 
three pints of an oily liquid substance. Which was not too 
much in a hungry desert, where they might well be thought 
to have refreshed themselves thrice a day. Sce also what 
I have noted before, ver. 18. 
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Ver. 1. Anp all the congregations of the children of 
Israel journeyed from the wilderness of Sin.] Where they 
had been for some time, (xvi. 1.) and now pitehed in Re- 
phidim, That is, they rested here, after some other stations, 
. In their passage hither: for Moses mentions two between 
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the wilderness of Sin and Rephidim, Numb. xxxiii. 12—14, 
Aud that is the reason of the words here following. 

After their journeys.) hey proceeded in their journey 
to Dophekah, and then to Alush; and so to a 
where they stayed some time. 

According to the commandment of the Lord.] By the 
direction of the glorious cloud which went before them, 


_and fixed their station for them where it rested. 


And pitched in Rephidim.] This place was in the wil- 
derness of Sin also: but called by a particular name; as 
the place from whence they came was called by the name 
of the whole. So St. Jerome. Ali the wilderness, as far 
as to Mount Sinai, was called Sin, which was the name 
also of one of their stations (as Moab was both the name 
of a proyince and of a city), and there were four others in 
this wilderness ; those by the Red Sea, oirt ghee” Alush, 
and Rephidim. 

And there was no water for the people to drink) This 
gave occasion to another remarkable mercy of: God to 
them; whereas nothing considerable fell out at the two 
former stations: which is the reason they are here omitted. 
So Abarbinel judiciously observes. Moses would not set 
down in this history any of their stations but those in 
which some new and notable thing happened : the rest, in 
which no such thing was done, he ae ete in the book of 
Numbers, xxxiii. 

Ver, 2. Wherefore the people did chide with Moses.| Ex- 
postulate with him in sueh an undutiful manner, that it 
may be translated scolded with him. 

' Saying, Give us water.}| The word for give is in the plural 
number: and therefore this was spoken both to Moses and 
to Aaron; though Moses be only mentioned as the person 
they contended with. For there was no need (as Aben 
Ezra and others observe) to mention Aaron, because Moses 
was not wont to speak to the people but by him. Abarbi- 
nel carries it further, and will have this speech directed to 
Moses and to God, because they came hither by God’s 
commandment: which made them insolently -say, if by 
God’s providence we were brought to this place, Iet him 
take care we be not killed with thirst. 

. And Moses said, Why chide you with me?| Who brought 
you hither by God’s order? 

Wherefore do you tempt the Lord?} And wey dvi you 
distrust his power, and goodness, and faithfulness to his 
promise? 

Ver. 3. And the people thirsted there for water. | This 
looks like a needless repetition; it being said before, there- 
was no water in this place, (ver. 1.) which made the 
people chide with Moses, for bringing them into such an 
inconvenient station. But if we consider it well, we shall 
find it a necessary explication of the growth and progress 
of their discontent. For, as Abarbinel hath well observed, 
as soon as they came to Rephidim, they saw it was no 
commodious place, because it would not supply them with 
water: which made them begin to quarrel with Moses be- 
fore they needed; merely out of fear, that when the water 
they had brought from Elim was spent, there would be 
none for them. And now, when after a day or two it was 
all gone, they were really very thirsty, and so fell into the 
murmuring here spoken of, from a sense of their misery, as 
before only out of a fear of it. 

And the people murmured against Moses.) They pro- 
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cecded from a lower to a highcr degree of discontent; 
which made them at first only expostulate and argue with 
him; but now they murmur against hin; and at length fell 
into such a rage, that they nea’ to be ready to stone 
him, (ver. 4.) It is necessary to stop such motions in their 
beginning. 

Wherefore is this, that thou hast brought us out of Egypt?) 
This shews the necessity of preserving the remembrance of 
God, and of his benefits, in our minds. Which if this 
people had done, they could not have fallen a third time 
into such a discontented fit, as made them speak reproach- 
fully of their deliverer, and slight the wonderful deliverance 
itself, which God had lately given them out of cruel servi- 
tude. The character which Plato(in his Axiochus) gives of 
the vulgar sort of people, belongs to the Israelites above all 
other; viz. that this sort is aydporov, apixopoyv, wudv, Bao- 
Kavov, amatdevroy, (tom. iii. p. 369.) 

To kilt us, and our children, and our cattle, with thirst.] 
Children, as Abarbinel observes, can less endure thirst 
than grown men; and cattle need abundance of water, 
which is the reason they mention them. 

Ver. 4. And Moses cried unto the Lord.| Which he did 
not upon their first complaint, (ver. 2.) because their ne- 
cessity was not so urgent: but now, secing their distress, 
and the height of their discontent, he prays God to take 
care of them: hoping he would supply them with drink, as 
lately he had done with bread. 

What shall I do unto this people?] He: said enough, no 
doubt, to quict them; by remembering them what God had 
already done for them, and what reason they had still to 
trust in his good providence: but this would not satisfy 
them, unless their thirst was presently quenched; which 
he could not do for them, and therefore ‘knew not how to 
appease them. 

They be almost ready to stone me.| He represents to God 
not only their importunity, but his own great danger. For 
having promised to bring them to Canaan, he was afraid 
(as Abarbinel fancies) that if they continued to think they 
should die with thirst, they would take him for a false 
prophet, who had deceived them with lies; and conse- 
quently inflict the punishment upon him, which the law 
enacts against a false prophet, which was stoning. But, 
the law being not yet given, this could not be in their 
thoughts. 

Ver. 5. And the Lord said unto Moses, Go on before the 
people.| Be not afraid of their stoning (saith the same Abar- 
binel), but though they murmur, and are in a great passion, 
and impatient, go on before them confidently through the 
midst of their camps; and thou shalt sec they shall not 
touch the hem of thy garment. 

And take with thee of the elders of Israet.| Not valiant 
young men to thy life-guard; but grave persons, to be wit- 


nesses, that thou dost really bring water out of a rock; and: 


the people may not say there was a spring there before. 
Concerning the elders of Israel, see iii. 16. 

And thy rod wherewith thou smotest the river, take in thy 
hand.| Not a sword, or a lance (saith the same writer), but 
that wand wherewith thou smotest the river of Egypt, and 
turmnedst it into blood; or didst divide the Red Séa, as 
some understand it: an arm of the sea being by good au- 
thors called a river. 

And go.| As I bid thee. 
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When he is commanded to march before the people, it is 
supposed they were to follow: but they could not all move 
so soon as he and the elders, who went before to the very 
place. Which the whole body of the people could not do; 
the passage to the rock, it is likely, being narrow ; so that 
they could not all see him smite the rock, and behold the 
water gush out; ed expected till it flowed from thence 
unto their camp. 

Ver. 6. Behold, I will stand before thee there upon the 
rock.| That is, the glory of the Lord, which in the cloud 
appeared in this place (as Abarbinel truly expounds it) to 
strengthen his faith: and to persuade the elders that this 
water was divinely given them, even as the manna was. 
For before that-fell from above, the glory of the Lord ap- 
peared, (xvi. 10.) as it did now, before this water flowed to 
them from the rock. So that they were fed continually by 
the Divine Providence; from whence they received both 
their meat and their drink. 

There is an emphatical he (as they call it) before the 


- word for rock; and therefore it should be translated, wpon 


that rock. Where Abarbinel fancies the Lord was wont to 
appear to Moses: but this being a rocky place, it may 
only denote that particular part of the rock to which God 
directed him to go; and was the same (that author proba- 
bly thinks) with that mentioned xxxili. 22. 

In Horeb.] This was not a distinct mountain from Sina, 
but only a different part of the same mountain, which was 
long, and had many risings, of which this was onc. . 

And thou shalt smite the rock.| With the rod wherewith 
he smote the river, (vii. 17. 20.) 

And there shaii come water out of it, that the people may 
drink.| According to their petition, ver. 2. 

And Moses did so.| i.e. Smote the rock, and brought 
water out of it, in such plenty, that the Psalmist saith 7 
ran down like rivers, (Ixxviii.15, 16.) to supply the want of 
the whole camp, unto which it flowed as far as Rephidim; 
so that they needed not to go to Horeb for it. Which is 
the difference (as Abarbine] thinks) between this miracle 
and that mentioned Numb. xx. where the waters were but 
like a well, to which they must go; and did not come to 
them, much less follow them in their journeys, as this did. 
For this was a continued fountain of water, which flowed 
out of the rock, (Psal. cxiv. 8.) and madc this part of Ara- 
bia habitable in future ages, which no man dwelt in before. 
Moses doth not add, “and the people drank, and their 


‘ eattle,” because (as Aben Ezra observes) he studied bre- 


vity ; and this was easily understood. 
In the sight of the elders of Israel.] That they might be 
able to testify to the people the truth of this miracle, where-. 
by they were relieved in their distress, and preserved in 
their travels through the wilderness: the fame of which, no 
doubt, reached other nations; the memory of it being re-. 
maining in several of their fables. For there is a manifest 
allusion to it in Euripides’ Bacche, ver. 703. where he 
makes one of them smiting the rock at Clitheron, and wa- 
ters gushing out of if. 


Oipaor dé rig AafSovo’, Exaicey eic wérpav, 
"OSev Spuaweng voarog Exrndg voric. 


This I find observed by Bochartus, in his Canaan, lib.i. 
cap. 16.; and Huetius hath observed many more such in- 
stances ot: of Nonnus, Pausanias, and divers other au- 
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thors, in his Alnetane Queestiones, lib. ii. cap. 12. n. 1S. 
Aud he thinks it very probable, that the fablo of Janus was 
forged froin hence; for which he alleges many arguments, 
(in his Demonstratio Evang.) and this among the rest: that 
Albricus describes his image holding a rod in his left 
hand, with which he smites a stone, and out of it water 
flows. 

Ver.7. And he called the name of the place, Massah etl 
Meribah, &c.| That place which before was called Rephi- 
dim, was after this called Massah and Mcribah: with re- 
spect to their chiding there with Moses, which ts the im- 
port of Meribah; and their tempting God, which is the 
signification of Massah. Some think this one place was 
not called by two names ; but that, upon the second strik- 
ing of the rock, almost forty years after this, it was called 
Meribah, and till then only Massah. But in that story it 
is not said the place was called Meribah, but the water, 
(Numb. xx. 13.) 

‘Is the Lord among us, or not?] Doth he take care of us, 
or not regard what becomes of us? For God is said to be 
among, or (as the phrase is in the Hebrew) in the midst of 
those whom he protects, and provides for, by a special 
providence, as we find Deut. vii. 21. xxiii. 14. Josh. iii. 20. 
and many other places. | 

Ver. 8. Then came Amalek and fought, &c.] The ground 
of their enmity is commonly thought to be the ancient 
grudge of the secd of Esau to those of Israel: for Amalek 
was descended from the eldest son of Esau by a concu- 
bine, (Gen. xxxvi. 12.) _But it may very fairly also be 
supposed, that there was some league between the Ama- 
Ickites and the people of Canaan, of mutual defence, which 
might move the Amalckites to, oppose the passage of the 
Israelites, and endeavour to hinder their settlement in 
Canaan ; unto which, perhaps,.they imagined their own 
pretences to.be as good, though the Israelites challenged 
the promise of it belonged to them alone... 

Then came.) These words import that the Amalekites 
were the aggressors, without any provocation. If they 
fancied the Israelites would. invade them, they might have 
prepared to defend themselves; but it was no ground for 
assaulting them. Unto which perhaps they were moved 
(as for other reasons, so) out of greediness of prey, hear- 
ing the Israelites were loaded with the spoils of the Egyp- 
tians. 

And fought with Israel.| They came out of their own coun- 
try fo fight with them in the wilderness. Or we may suppose 
that they attacked thcir rear, as they were upon their march 
from Rephidim to Horeb; and cut off some. stragglers, or 
such as lagged behind through faintness and weariness, as 
Moses relates, Deut.xxv.18. The author of Dibre Haja- 
min makes the army of Amalek to have consisted of an 
incredible number, all exercising divinations and enchant- 
ments. 

Ver.9. And Moses said unto Joshua.] Who, it seems, was 
an eminent person, at their first coming ont of Ecypt. 

Choose us out men.| Whom he knew to be as valiant as 
himself. 

And go out and f fi ght with Amatek. ] Mcet them, and give 
them battle. 

To-morrow Iwill stand on the top of the hill.] To pray 
to God, who had lately appeared to him there, (ver. 6.) 

With the rod of God in my hand.) This he said, to en- 
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| courage Joshua to hope God would not fail to deliver them, 


though a miracle was required «o bring it to pass. 

Ver.10. So Joshua did as Moses hud said to him, &c.] 
Nothing but a strong confidence in God could have ani- 
mated nien, inexperienced j in the arts of war, to encounter 
such mighty enemies. 

And Moses, Aaron, and Hur, went up to the top of the hill.] 
The Jews do but conjecture who this Hur was; but we 
may be certain he was a person of great evtinence for wis- 
dom and picty, otherwise he would not have been joined 
with the leaders of God’s people, Moses and Aaron. We 
read, indeed, (1 Chron. ii. 19.) of one Hur, who was the 
son of Caleb, and grandfather of the famous Bezalecl, 
who was of the tribe of Judah. But there is nothing to 
persuade us that he was the person here spoken of, nor 
that he was the son of Moses’s sister, as some of the Jews 
tell us. See Pirke Eliczer, cap. 45. where strange stories’ 
are told of him. . But it is more probable that he was 
Miriam’s husband, as Josephus aflirms, (lib. iii. Antiq. 
cap. 2.) though we cannot tell whence he himself was 
descended. 

Ver. Ll. When Moses held up his hand.) Lifting up the 
hands was a posture of prayer, and imploring the Divine 
aid, as.we find in many places; particularly Lament. iii. 
40. ‘* Let us lift up our hearts with our hands to God in 
the heavens.”. And it implies great earnestness in prayer ;- 
as doth also lifting up the eyes, and lifting up the soul, 
(Psal. xxv. 1. cxxi. 1, &c.) But though this be truc, and 
no doubt Moses and his companions prayed to God most 
earnestly, yet this was not the occasion of his lifting wp: 
his hand ; which was to advance the rod of God, which he 
held in his hand, and lifted up as their standard or banner, to 
which they. should look and hope for help, from the mighty 
power of God, who had done such wonders by that rod. 

That Israel prevailed.) The sight of the rod of God in- 
spired them with such courage, that pate enemics could: 
not stand before them. 

And when he let down his hand, Amalek prevailed.) Their 
spirits flagged when they did not see the rod; and they 
began to give ground: imagining, perhaps, that Moses 
despantea of victory; who (the fight being long) was not 
able alway to keep ‘his hand crect. 

Ver. 12. But Moses’s hands were heavy.| Through weari- 
ness, by long holding them out upon the stretch. 

And they took a stone and put it under him, and he sat 
thereon.} It seems he had been standing before, which gave 
them the greater advantage of pene the rod, but maxis him 
the more weary. 

And Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands.) Were his sup- 
porters; which it is probable was in this manner. Some- 
times Moses held up the rod in his right hand, and some- 
times in his left (for, ver. 11. he speaks only of one hand 
which was lifted up, or let down), and Aaron stood on one 
side of him (suppose his right hand), and Hur stood on the’ 
other: who, by that means, helped by turns to uphold his 
hands in that posture: for if they had done it both toge- 
ther, they might have been as weary as lhe. 

And his hands were steady, &c.} Were kopt up stretched 
out, without falling down, till sun-set. 

Ver. 18. And Fouled discompfited Amalek and his people, 
&e.] Routed their whole army. One would think the name 
of their kings was Amalck (as the kings of Egypt were 
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called Pharaoh), because he mentions Amalek and his peo- 
ple. Otherwise, if Amalek signifies collectively the Ama- 
lekites, then his people must “signify. those who were con- 
federate with them. 

Ver. 14. And the Lord said unto Moses.) He appeared, 
it is likely, to him again in this place, (as he had done, ver. 
G.) and gave him this order. 

Write this for a memorial in a book.] Make a record of 
it; as he did both here, and Deut. xxv. 17, &c. And no- 
body was so fit to do it as he, who saw all that fell out in 
this fight; and was the undoubted author of what we read 
in this book; which was written by himself. 

And rehearse it in the ears of Joshua.] That he, who was 
to be the leader of God’s people after Moses, might never 
enter into any league with the Amalekites. For his pros- 
perity depended upon the observation of the commands 
given by God to Moses: which therefore were carefully 
written in a book, and delivered to him, that they might not 
be forgotten. See Josh. i. 7, 8. where there is a plain 
proof, that the laws delivered by Moses were written be- 
fore Joshua entered into the land of Canaan. 

For I will utterly put out the name of Amalek from under 
heaven.) Have a perpetual quarrel with them, till they be 
quite extinct; as they were partly by Saul, (1 Sam. xv.) 
and partly by D David, (1 Sam. xxx. 17.) and partly by the 
children of Simeon, a Chron. iv. 43.) Balaam also pro- 
phesied of their utter destruction,(Numb xxiv. 20) Which 
may seem a hard sentence; but it was (as Maimonides 
observes) to terrify others from the like malice. For as 
particular persons are sometimes punished very severely, 
for an example to others; so are families and nations. And 
Amalek, being the very ‘first that drew a sword against 
Israel, unprovoked, God passed this heavy doom upon 
them; whereas Ammon and Moab (saith he) who out of 
_ Mere covetousness committed what they did against Israel, 
and wrought mischief to them by craft and subtlety, had 
only this punishment inflicted upon them, that Israel 
should not contract affinity with them, &c. (Deut. xxiii. 3, 
4. xxv. ult. More Nevoch. par. iii. cap. 41.) 

Ver. 15. And Moses built an altar.} Commonly altars 
were built for sacrifice : which Moses, perhaps, here offered 
in thankfulness to God for his benefits, particularly this 
great victory. But they were also built sometimes only 
as memorials, (Josh. xxii. 26, 27.) as this perhaps was: 
he thinking it fit to preserve the memory of this victory, 
not only by writing, but by this monument also, and ~ 
inscription he left upon it. 

And he called the name of it Jehovah-Nissi.] Or, the 
Lord my banner ; ¢ 
will have it translated, not he culled it, but he called him ; 
i.e. the Lord, by the name of the Lord who lifted up a 
banner ; i. e. fought for them, (Psal. lx. 6.) From which 
inscription Bochartus thinks came the name of Dionysus 
among the Greeks: who, from this word Nissi, called him 
Nisseeus, or Nyseus; and adding the name of their own 
Jupiter to it, called him Aidyvooc, (lib. i. Canaan, cap. 18.) 
For Bacchus is said to have been a great warrior, and to 
have made miglity conquests. And, as Huetius observes, 
is called Arsaphes, which is the very name given to Moses 
by the Egyptians, who called him Osarsiph. Nay, in Or- 
pheus’s hymns, Bacchus is called Mises, which secms 
to be the same with Moses. Out of whose story all that 


t.e. by him we overcame them. Some. 
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the Greeks and others say of Bacchus, seems to have been 
framed; as he shews with great a tari Shot ety 
Evan. propos. iv. cap. 4. n. 3.) 

Ver. 16. For he said, Because the Lord hath sworn, &e.] 
In the Hebrew the words are, the hand upon the throne of 
the Lord. Which is commonly. interpreted, the Lord hath 
sworn by his throne. So R. Solomon, and Aben Ezra; and: 
the Chaldec, whose ‘paraphrase is, this is spoken with an 
oath, from the face of the terrible One, whose Majesty is upon 
the throne of glory, that the Lord will have war with Aima- 
lek, &c. That is, saith Maimonides, he hath sworn by him- 
self, (More Nevoch. par. i. cap. 9.) forin this, and all other 
places, the word kisse (i. e. throne) signifies his magnificence 
and power: which is not any thing without his CSSeENce 5 
but is himself. 

But here being no mention of lifting up the hand, which 
is the phrase for swearing, (Exod. vi. 8. Deut. xxxii. 40.) 
it may more simply be expounded, because the hand of the 
Lord, sitting upon the throne of-his Majesty, is stretched 
out, and holds up his banner, to fight with Amalek through- 
out all gencrations. For Moses seems to allude in this 
phrase to what he had said, ver. 11, 12. ‘‘ When Moses 
lifted up his hand, then Israel prevailed,” &c. and bids 
them take notice, it was his hand, i. e. the omnipotent 
power of God, which gave them this victory: and would 
perpetually prosecute Amalek, till they were destroyed. 

Joseph Scaliger would have Kes-jah to be but one word, 
and to signify the same with Kese ; which, according to him, 
is the last day of the month, on which this battle was fought. 
And so this to be a part of the inscription upon the altar; 
as if he had said, this pillar was set up on the last day of 
the second month, to declare aowovdov méAepovr, irreconcile- 
able war with Amalek for ever, (lib. iii. de Emend. Temp. 
p. 223.) But this is too bold a conceit, and is confuted by 
Hackspanand Glassius. There is a more ingenious conjec- 
ture (which I have somewhere met with), if there were any 
thing in Scripture to warrant it, that laying the hand on the 
throne was a form of swearing: as touching the altar was 
among some nations, which was as much as our laying the 
hand on the Bible: a principal external character of a so-: 
lemn oath. Whence Juvenal saith, atheists do “ intrepi- 
dos altaria tangere,”. touch the altars boldly without trem- 
bling ; 2. e. make no conscience of an oath. 

But the marginal translation, after all, is very literal, and 
makes the sense exceeding plain and clear: because the 
hand (of Amalek) is against the throne of the Lord (i. e. 
against God himself), therefore the Lord will have war with 
Amalek, from generation to generation. This is easy and 
natural, and agrees with the whole history: that because 
they came out and opposed the design of God, who.ina 
visible and most glorious manner conducted the Israelites 
to the land he had promised to give them, he would never 
be reconciled to them. For it was a high affront to his 
Majesty, who had lately done such astonishing wonders, 
as were famed, no doubt, in all the neighbouring Renee 
(xv. 14, 15.) 
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Ver. 1. N. OW Jethro, the priest of Midian, &c.| Many 


ancient and later versions have it, prince of Midian: (see 
chap. ii. 16.) 
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Heard of all that God had done for Moses and for Israel, 
&e.] The fame of which went into all the countries there- 
about, (xy. 14, &c.) | 

Ver. 2. Took Zipporah, Moses’s wife, after he had sent 
her back.] It is uncertain when Moses sont her back to her 
father: but it is likely it was deno at her own desire, when 
she saw hew difficult his werk was likely to prove in 
Egypt: (see iv. 26.) The Hebrew word seems to some to 
intimato a divorce, as the Mauritanian Jews take it. But 
all Christian versions, and that of the German Jews, and 
the Persian, understand it as we do. (See Selden de Uxor. 
Mebr. -:p. 929.) 

Ver. 3. And her two sons, &c.] Whose names carry in 
them a thankful remembrance of God’s great mercy to him. 

Gershom.} See ii. 22. 

Ver. 4. Eliezer.] Who is thought to have been borna 
little before he left Midian, and went out of Midian into 
Egypt by God’s special direction. (Sce iv. 25.) 

Ver. 5. And Jethro, &c. came unto Moses.) Took a jour- 
ney out of Midian to give him a visit. 

Into the wilderness.| Into the same wilderness where 
Moses and the Israelites now were. 

Where he encamped at the mount of God.] viz. At Horeb, 
which was not far from Midian, it appears from iil. II. 
where we read that when Moses fed Jethro’s flock, he led 
them hither to this mount. Which is called God’s mount, 
because there he appeared first to Moses, (iii. 2, &c.) and 
had lately appeared there again upon the rock, (xvii. 6.) 
unto which place he bid Moses lead the congregation, 
(xvii. 5.) who were now, I suppose, encamped thereabont, 
after the fight with Amalek in Rephidim; which was not 
far from it. 

Ver. 6. And he said unto Moses.] By a letter which he 
sent him from the place where he was encamped (of which 
these were the contents), to give him notice of his coming. 
Which was but necessary; that he might without any im- 
pediment pass the guards, which we may well think Moses 
had set very carefully, after the fight with Amalek; who 
had suddenly surprised the hindmost of the people, (Deut. 
xxv. 18.) e 

I, thy father-in-law Jethro, am come unto thee, &c.] Am 
upon the way, and come near to thee. 

Here it may be fit to take notice, that there is a-great 
dispute among interpreters, about the time when Jethro 
came from Midian, with Moses’s wife and children: whe- 
ther immediately after the fight with Amalck, as it is here 
set dewn; or some timo after, when the Israclites were bet- 
ter settled. One would think, that he could not but take 
the first opportunity to visit Moses, and to bring him and 
his nearest relations together; after he heard the news of 
their coming out of Egypt, and their passing the Red Sea, 
&ec. the news of which could not but reach him, who was 
a borderer upon this wilderness. Yet the Hebrews are 
generally of an opinion, that this fell out after the giving 
of the law at Mount Sinai: and many Christians have 
been of the same mind: particularly such great men as our 
most learned primate Usher, ad A. M. 2514. and Mr. Sel- 
den, lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 2. where he saith, no other 
account of it is to be received; “nec aliam sané senten- 
tiam omnino amplcxandam sentio:” but they are not agreed 
in what year he came. Some say it was in this first year, 
after their coming out of Egypt: and the Hebrews have 
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an opinion that it was in the month of Tisri, and on the’ 
eleventh day of that month, when Jethro gave the follow- 
ing counsel to Moses, (ver. 19, &c.) ¢. e. above three months 
after God gave the law frem Mount Sinai; or after Moses 
received the second tables. But others are as confident 
that it was in the second year; and placc this story, accord- 
ing to order of time, after Numb. x. 28. or, as Dr. Light- 
foot thinks, it should come in between the 10th and 11th 
verses of that tenth of Numbers. And primate Usher, in 
like manner, judges his coming to havo been about that 
time. But though all this be uncertain, yet Mr. Selden 
thinks he hath a strong ground to affirm, it was after the 
giving of the law, from what we read Deut. i. 6. 9—II1, 
&e. And I confess it seems plain from thence, that the 
regulation which Moses made by the advice of Jethro, was 
after God spake to them in Horcb, which is the samo 
with Mount Sinai. For theugh-he did appear at Horeb 
before this (as I observed xvii. 6.) yet he said nothing then 
of that which Moses mentions Deut. i. which was after 
the giving of the law. At which time he saith there (ver. 
9.) it was that he told them, “‘ he was net able to bear 
them himselfalone,” &c. But notwithstanding this, I can- 
not think that the coming of Jethro to Moses was deferred 
so long (for no reason can be given why Moses here places 
the story of it, ifit did not.follow their fight with Amalck), 
though he did not give him the advice for the better ad- 
ministration of justice, till after God had delivered the 
law from Mount Sinai; as JI shall observe in its proper 
place. 

- Ver. 7. And Moses went out to meet his father-in-law.] 
Before he came inte tho camp; or at least before he came 
to his tent: that he might shew the great respect he bare 
to him, and his jey to see him. . 

And did obeisance, and kissed him.| Welcomed him ac- 
cording to the custom of these countries. 

And they asked each other of their welfare.] Had such 
discourse together, as friends commonly haye at their 
meeting, till they came into the tent. 

And they came into the tent.| Into the tent of Moses; or 
rather, the tent prepared to entertain Jethro. But the Tal- 
mudists are so possessed with the opinion, that this hap- 
pened some months, if not a whole year, after the Jaw was 
given, that they take this fent to have been Beth-midrash, 
the house of exposition; or the school where Moses made 
the people understand the law. For so Jonathan, in his 
paraphrase upon this and the foregoing verse; ‘I, thy 
father-in-law, am come unto thee, that I may be madea 
proselyte. And if thou wilt not receive me for my own 
sake; yet admit me for the sake of thy wife and children, 
which I bring with me. And Moses went out from under 
the cloud of glory to mect him, &c. and when they had - 
mutually saluted, they came into the tabernacle of the 
house of learning.” Butnothing can be more absurd than 
this fancy; that he carried him immediately to hear a lec- 
ture upon the law. 

Ver. 8. And Moses told his father-in-law all that the 
Lord had done to Pharaoh, &c.| It seems to me from 
these words, and those that follow, that all we read hitherto 
about this matter fell out in order of time as it is here set 
down. For if it had happened after the giving of the law, 
it is most probable he would have said something of the 
most remarkable passage of all other, .God’s glorious 
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appearance to them on Mount Sinai, and the law he had 
delivered to them, &c. Whereas, at this meeting, he only 
relates what God had done to Pharaoh, and to the Egyp- 
tians, and how the Lord dehvered them ; and all the travail 
that came upon them by the way: whith comprehends their 
passing through the Red Sea, and their want of water and 
bread, and their fight with Amalek: that is, all that we read 
in the foregoing chapters. And, accordingly, Jethro re- 
joiced for their deliverance from the Egyptians, (ver. 9.) 
and gives thanks to God for it, (ver. 10.) taking motce of 
éthing else. 


Ver. 9. And Jéhro rejoiced for all the ybdelide which | 


the Lord had done to Israel, &c.] The gentiles, as Con- 
radus Pellicanus here observes, more devoutly acknow- 
ledged God’s mercies when they understood them, than the 
Jews themselves did. With which our Saviour, when he 
carae, upbraids that people; finding such faith among the 
gentiles, as he. could not meet withal in Israel. | 

Ver.10. Blessed be the Lord who hath delivered you out of 
the hand of the Egyptians, &c.] This may relate to the pre- 
servation of Moses and Aaron, who had brought the sorest 
plagues upon Pharaoh and the Egyptians; and yet God 
suffered them not to hurt them. 

Who hath delivered the people from under the hand of 
the Egyptians.] And then this relates to the deliverance of 
the whole body of the people from the Egyptian bondage; 
and to the overthrow of Pharaoh and his host in the Red 
Sea: whereby the Israelites were finally delivered from 
under the hand ; i. e. the tyranny and oppression of the 
Egyptians. 

Ver. 11. Now I know that the Lord.] He knew the true 
God before; but was now fully convinced that he alone 
was the Most High. 

Is greater than all gods.| Than all that the world ac- 
counted gods. For he did not acknowledge any more 
Divine powers than one: but le speaks according to the 
common opinion men had in those days of other gods be- 
sides the Most High. This is a common acknowledgment 
of good men in aftertimes, (Psalm Ixxxvi. 8. 10. cxxxv. 5.) 

For in the thing wherein they dealt proudly, he was above 
them.| If we refer this to what immediately goes before 
(viz. all gods ), the meaning is, that the Lord appeared su- 
perior to all the Egyptian gods, who insolently attempted, 
by the magicians, to cqual him in his wonderful works; 
but were baffled and exposed to contempt, and at last 
thrown down in their images, (viii. 19.ix.41. xii.12.) But 
it is commonly thought to relate to the Egyptians and 
Pharaoh, mentioned in the foregoing verse: and then the 
meaning is, that the Lord confounded them that proudly 
contemned his authority, saying, ‘ Who is the Lord,” &c. 
(v. 2.) whom he forced to beg his pardon, (ix. 27.) and at 
last drowned him and his host in the Red Sea, when they 
said, in a haughty boasting manner, ‘‘ I will pursue, I will 
overtake, I will divide the spoil, my Iust shall be satisfied 
upon them,” &c. (xv. 9.) And to this purpose the Chaldee 
expounds it; in that very thing wherein they thought to 
judge (i. e. to punish or destroy) the Israelites, they were 
judged themselves ; ¢. e. drowned in the sea, as they intended 
to drown all their male children. 

Ver. 12. And Jethro, Moses’s father-in-law.] He is con- 
Stantly thus described, (ver. 1, 2. 5-8. and every where 
else but ver. 9, 10.) to distinguish him from any other 
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Jethro, to whom these things might possibly be thought to 
belong. 

Took a burnt-offering.| Which was to be wholly con- 
sumed upon the altar, and nothing of it eaten by any body, 
(Lev. i. 9. ) This now may be thought to have been done, 
after the giving of the law at Mount Sinai; which Moses 
here mentions, because he would put together all that be- 
longs to Jethro’s story (though not all done at the very 
same time), just as I said he did what belonged to the his- 
tory of the manna, xvi. 33. 35. (Sec there.) 

And sacrifices.] 7. e. Peace-offerings; of which the people, 
as well as the priests, were to be partakers, (Lev. vii. 34. 
Deut. xxvi. 7.) And regularly there never were any burnt- 
offerings made, which were wholly consumed upon the al- 
tar, but peace-offerings attended upon them; if they were 
not offerings for the whole congregation, but for particular 
persons; that so they who brought them might feast also 
with God upon the sacrifices... For feasting upon sacrifices 
was an appendix unto all sacrifices whatsoever, one way 
or other; if not by themselves, yet by the priests, who ate 
of the sin-offerings, as the proxies of the people. Of this 
there are numerous instances, not only among the Jews, 
after the law was given, but among other people, who had 


this custom antecedent to it::as appears from Numb. xxv: 


2. where the Midianites invite the Israelites: “ to the sa-. 
crifices of their gods, and the people did eat,” &c. Which 
they did not learn from Moses, but derived from higher. 
antiquity; it is probable even from Abraham himself. 

For God.| To be offered unto God. Who offered them 
we are not told; but it should seem by the word took, that 
Jethro himself (who was a priest) was permitted to per- 
form this office; in token that they owned ‘him to be a 
faithful servant and minister of the most high God, as 
Melchisedeck was. And accordingly it follows that Aaron 
was invited, with the elders of Israel, to come and | 
with him upon these sacrifices. 

And Aaron came.) This seems to signify, that Aaron was 
but a guest, and had not been the priest who offered the 
sacrifices. For though we suppose the law to have been 
now given, yet it is likely Aaron and his sons were not yet 
consecrated, nor the service of God as yet ordered, accord- 
ing to the law that had been delivered; no more than judi- 
catures were erected, as after this they were by the advice 
of Jethro. 

But of these things we can have no absolute certainty, 
but only make probable conjectures. . 

And all the elders of Israel.| See iii. 16. 

To eat bread.| To partake of the sacrifices that had 
been offered; for ey comprehends the whole meal, (Gen. 
xhiii. 25.) 

Before God.| Before the tabernacle where God dwelt. 
Or, if that was not yet set up, in the place where God ap- 
peared in an extraordinary manner, which it is likely was in 
the tent of Moses, (xxxiii. 7.) 

Ver. 13. And it came to pass on the morrow.| The next 
day after this solemn sacrifice: which the Jews (I ob- 
served above) say was on the eleventh day of Tisri. So 
Sepher Mechilta, and others from thence, as Mr. Selden 


| hath noted, (lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 2. p. 75.) 


That Moses sat.| That was the posture of judges. 
' To judge the people.| To hear causes and determine 
them. | 
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And the people stood by Moses, &c.] That was the pos- 
ture both of the plaintiff and the defendant. And there 
were now so many causes brought before him, that they 
took up the whole day: so that he had no time to eat pad 
refresh himself. 

Ver. 14. And when Moses’s father-in-law saw all that he 
did to the people.| He either was present, and observed 
himself; or was informed by others what insupportable 
pains he took. 

He said, What is this thing that thou doest to the people?) 
What a burden is this, to judge the causes of a whole 
nation! 

Why sittest thou thyself alone ?] Takest more upon thee 
than any one person is able to bear. 

And all the people stand by thee from morning to the 
even.| Till both thou and they aro tired. 

Ver. 15. Because the people come unto me to inquire of 
God.] I cannot refuse to do justice: and there is none but 
myself to declare what the law of God is in such cases as 
are brought before me. 

To inquire of God] Doth not signify here, to desire him 
to consult the Divine Majesty for them; but to decide 
their controversies according to the mind of God, declared 
in the laws he had given him. So the LXX. to seek for 
judgment from God: and the Vulgar, to seek God's sentence. 
For what was determined according to God’s law was the 
judgment of God, and so it is called by Moses: (see Mr. 
Selden, lib. i. de Synedr. cap. 15. p. 610.) 

Ver. 16. When they have matter.] Of controversy. 

They come to yne.| That I may decide it. 

And I judge befween one and another.] Determine whase 
the right lies. 

And I do make them know the statutes of God, and his 
laws.] This explains what is meant by inquiring of God ; 
i.e. what was the law of God in the case brought before 
him. From which we may probably gather, that the law 
was already given from Mount Sinai, and all the other Jaws 
and statutes which follow, (chap. xxi. xxii. xxiii.) before 
this happened. Unless we will say, as some do, that Moses 
was directed, upon the spot (as we speak), by a secret in- 
spiration, how to determine every cause. 

Ver. 17. The thing that thou doest is not good.] Neither 
profitable for thyself nor for the people; as it follows in 
the next verse. 

Ver.18. Thou wilt surely wear away.] Decay apace, and 
without remedy ; as the phrase in the Hebrew signifies. 

Both thou and the people that ts with thee.] Such tedious 
attendance will impair them also, as well as thyself. 

For this thing is too heavy for thee, &c.] Too much for 
one man to undergo. 

Ver. 19. Hearken now unto my voice.] Be advised by 
me, 

T will give thee counsel, and God shall be with thee.] 
Though I am no Israelite, I will take upon me to be thy 
counsellor ; and, I doubt not, God will shew my advice to 
be good, by the good success which will attend it. 

Be thou for the people to God-ward, that thou mayest 
bring the causes unto God, } Appoint others to hear causes, 
and do thou give thyself pdvy 79 Tov Ocov Ocpareta, to the 
worship and service of God alone, as Josephus expounds 
it, (lib. iti. Antiq. cap. 3.) or, as Ruffinus glosses, reserve 
thyself only to the ministry of God; to attend, that is, upon 
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him, and know his mind. Which, if it be the sense, must be 
understood with this exceptio&, only in greater causes (as 
it follows afterward), which he was to hear himself. And 
that may well be the meaning of these words, When the 
people bring any matter to thee, which is too hard for other 
judges to determine, (ver. 22) do thou, if need be, carry it 
to God, that he may resolve thee. ‘Not that he was always 
to consult the oracle; for he knew in most causes the sense 
of God’s law: but in some it might be necessary to have a 
particular direction from heaven. As in Numb. xy. 34, 35. 
xxvii. 5, &e. 

Ver. 20. And thou shalt teach them ordinances and laws.] 
How these two differ is not certain: but ordinances are 
commonly taken to concern matters of religion; and laws 
civil matters of justice and charity. In both which he was, 
if the case required it, to bring it to God; and then to re- 
port to the people, what his resolution was about it. 

And shalt. shew them the way wherein they must walk.] 
How to behave themselves towards God. 

And the work that they must do.| How to behave them- 
selves one towards another. 

Ver. 21. Moreover.| Now in order to this, 

Thou shalt provide out of all the people.} Look out such 
men as are qualified according to the following directions. 
Which he did in this manner, as he himself relates, Deut. 
i. 13. where he saith to the people, ‘‘ Take ye wise and 
understanding men,” &c. In the Hebrew it is give ye; 7. e. 
present to me such men as you think fit for this office: and. 
then it follows, ‘‘ I will make them rulers over you.” They 
chose them; and then he approved them, and gave them 
authority. Or, perhaps they presented a good many whom 
they thought qualified; and out of them he appointed such 
as he judged most meet. And thus he saith again, (ver. 15.) 
‘“SoI took the chief of the tribes,” &c. (Sec Mr. Selden, 
lib. i. de Synedr. cap. 15. p. 632.) 

_ Able men.|] Men able to endure labour; or men who are 
not needy, but rich and wealthy; or men of parts, or men 
of courage: for it may refcr to any of these, especially the 
last; such as did not fear potent persons, but God alone, 
as it here follows. 

Such as fear God.] Men truly religious ; who would fear 
to offend God by doing injustiga, but not fear to offend 
men by doing right. 

Men of truth.] Honest, upright men: whose lovo to 
truth would make them sift it out; by hearing both sides 
paticntly, with impartial attention and nnbiassed affection. 

Hating covetousness.] Not greedy of money; but abhor- 
ring bribes, ard all base ways of gain. Which, as Demos- 
thenes says, tgpovac xat TapawAnyac woul Tove cKaoTac, 
makes judges beside themselves, and no better than mad. 

For all these good qualities they were to be eminent and 
noted among the people, as Moses’s words import, (Deut. 
i. 13.) where he bids them present to him, not only wise 
men and understanding, but also known among their tribes ; 
gencrally accounted men of understanding and integrity. 

And place such over them, to be rulers of thousands, &c.] 
The Hebrew words are such, that it cannot be determined 
by them, whether this relate to the number of rulers, or of 
people that were to be ruled by them; as Mr. Selden ob- 
serves,-and discourses upon it very largely, in the fore- 
mentioned place, (lib. i. de Synedr. cap. 15. p.615.) Where 
he shews, that Decemvir, for instance, was not only one set 
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over ten; but one of the ten judges of which a court con- 
sisted; and so the rest may be interpreted. But the most 
ancient and most received sense is, that he doth not speak 
of the number of judges, (for what a strange court would 
that be in which there was a thousand judges?) but of the 
people, of whose causes they were to take cognizance: and 
it is commonly thought also there was but one ruler over a 
thousand (families or men, it is uncertain which), and so 
of the rest: though the words may import more than one in 
each of their judicatures; whether greater or smaller. The 
Talmudists make a prodigious number of judges of each 
sort; but it is mést rational to think that Jethro’s meaning 
was, that he should constitute greater and lesser judica- 
tnres, according to the division of their several tribes, into 
thousands, hundreds, fifties, and tens, and a competent 
number of persons appointed to be judges in these greater 
or lesser courts. - ve , 

For, that their tribes were divided into thousands (for in- 
stance) is apparent from several places, Josh. xxii. 14. 
Judg. vi.15. [where Gideon saith, my family (in the He- 
” brew it is my thousand) is the meanest in Israel ;] 1 Chron. 
xii. 20. Mic. v. 2. These thousands Corn. Bertramus takes 
‘to be families, whom the Hebrews call houses: which were 
divided into so many heads, as they call them, as the tribes 
were into families. And of these, he thinks, Jethro advises 
him to make such rulers as are here mentioned, of several 
degrees. But others (particularly Herman. Conringius de 
Republi. Hebr. scct. 19.) think we are to understand only 
rulers over a thousand men, not families: as it is certain in 
military affairs, the captains of thousands were only of a 
thousand soldicrs, (Numb. xxxi. 14.) 

Rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens.] 
There were four orders of these rulers: but whether there 
was a subordination of the lower order to the higher, as in 
armies there is of the captain to the colonel (as we now 
speak), and the inferiors to him, I cannot determine. 

Ver. 22. And let them judge the people at all seasons.] Sit 
every day, some or other of them, in their several districts. 
(Sce ver. 26.) 

Every great matter they shall bring to thee.| Not if they 
were able to determine it themselves. For they had power 
to hear aJl causes; but when they found any too difficult, 
they were to refer it to be heard by Moses himself. So 
Ri. Levi ben Gersom explains it: “‘ Every great cause, in 
which they know not what to judge, they shall bring to 
thee, and thou shalt shew what is right:” or how it is to 
be decided. 

There are those, indced, who think there were several 
sorts of causcs, that might not be brought before these in- 
ferior courts; but were to be reserved for Moses’s hearing 
and judging. These they make to be four: First, all sa- 
cred matters or things belonging unto God; which they 
gathcr from ver.19. Secondly, all matters of equity; 
whcre the rigour of the law was fit to be mitigated. Third- 
ly, all capital causes. And lastly, such as the chiliarchs, 
t. e. rulers of thousands, and the other judges referred to 
him. But this is said without ground; for itis plain, all sorts 
of causes might be determined by the inferior courts, if 
they were able to make an end of them, whether civil or 
sacred. Only those which were too difficult for them; that 
is, when they did not find a Jaw to direct them, or it was 
obscure, or they could not agree about the punishment, 
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then they were to be brought before Moses. So he him- 
self charges; not that the people should bring such causes 
to him as they thought difficult, but that the judges them- 
selves should bring them; ?.e. order an appeal to him; 
(Deut. i. 17.) “‘ bring it unto me (speaking to the judges) 
Which shews the cause had been at 
the bar of other courts before, and that it was not unlawful 
for them to meddle with it if they had been able to deter- 
mine it. And accordingly we read here below, (ver. 2G.) 
that the judges did so. In short, these words do not inti- 
mate that there were some causes the other judges might 
not try, if they were able; but only that such things as 
they found themselves not skilful enough to determine, 
they should bring to him. (See Mr. Selden in the fore- 
named book, p. 633, &c.) 

But every small matter they shall judge.] Hitherto Mo- 
ses had heard all causes promiscuously, great and small: 
but Jethro well advises him to delegate the labour of judg- 
ing all canses liquid juris (as the lawyers speak), where the 
right was clear: and to reserve no part of the judicature to 
himself, but where the law itself was either defective or 
obscure. | 

So shall it be easier for thyself, &c.] Thou wilt ease thy- 
self of a great burden, by appointing others to take their 
share of it. | 

Ver. 23. If thou wilt do this thing, and God command 
thee so.] If thou wilt. follow this advice, by God’s appro- 
bation; who was to be consulted whether he allowed it. 

Then thou shalt be able to endure.| Thy days will be 
prolonged ; which otherwise wil] be shortened with this in- 
tolerable labour. 

And the people go to their place in peace.] Go home 
very much satisfied, with such quick dispatch, and happy 
composure of their differences. 

Ver. 24. So Moses hearkened to the voice of his father- 
in-law, &c.] Followed his counsel, by God’s approbation, 
with whom no doubt he advised, (ver. 23.) Here the Sa- 
maritan copy inserts those words of Moses, (Deut. i. 9, 
&c.) “IT am not able to bear you mysclf alone, the Lord 
your God hath multiplied you,” &c. Which he spake, in- 
decd, when he made this constitution, but did not set it 
down in this book ; where he intended only a short account 
of these transactions. . 

Ver. 25, And Moses-chose able men, &c.] Out of those 
who were presented to him by the people. (See ver. 20.). 

Ver. 26. And they judged the people at all seasons.) 
Whensoever they resorted to them: forsome court or other 
sat every day that-was not appointed by God for other 
business, 2. é. for religion. 

The hard causes they brought to Moses, &c.] It is plain 
by this that the judges, not the people, brought the hard. 
causes unto Moses, for the people could not know whe- 
ther they might not have a remedy nearer hand (than by 
going to him on all occasions) till they had tried. | 

Ver. 27. And Moses let his father-in-law depart.| After 
lie had stayed some time with him, and could not prevail 
with him to stay longer (which he carnestly desired), and 
go with them to sec the accomplishment of God’s promises 
to them; as those words Numb. x. 29,&c. are thought to 
signify.’ But perhaps that Hobah there mentioned was 
not Jethro himself, but his son; whom Moses also per- 
suaded not to return to his own country: for he makes no 
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reply, much less denies to stay -with Moses, when he 
presscd him the second time, though he refused at first, 
(ver. 32.) But this I shall consider in that placo. 

And he went his way into his own land.) To make his 
children, or the people of tho land, proselytes, saith the 
Chaldee paraphrase. Which it is probable he endeavourcd 
(?. e. to bring them to true religion) and effected in some 
measure: so that piety was propagated in some familics 
among them to future generations. For the Rechabites 
came out of this country, (1 Chron. ii. 55.) whose virtue 
Jeremiah praises in the latter end of the Jewish charch, 
(chap. xxxv.) 


CHAP. XIX. 


Ver. 1. In the third month.} Or, in the third new moon. 


For the Hebrew word chodesh signifies a new moon, 
as well as a month: nay, that is the prime signification, 
from whence the other is derived. And so we are to undcr- 
stand it here; that on tho new moon, i. e. the first day of 
the third month (called Sivan), after their coming ‘out of 
Egypt, they came into the wilderness of Sinai. Which was 
just forty-five days after they departed out of Egypt. For, 
if we add to the fifteen days of the first month twenty-nine, 
which madc the second, these put togethcr, with this new 
moon, make forty-five. Unto which, if we add that day 
when Moscs went tp'to God (ver. 3. 5, and reported, when 
he came down; the message God sent by him to the elders 
of Israel; and the next day after, when‘he-returned ‘their 
answer sats fp God, (ver. 7, 8.) with the three days more, 
which God-gave them to prepare themselves for his coming 
down among them, (vér. ‘10, 11.) there were just fifty days 
from their Passover to the giving of the law‘ upon Mount 
Sinai : which laid the foundation of the great feast of Pen- 
tecost. 

The same day.] 7. e.'On the forementioned new moon of 
the third month. 

Came they into the wilderness of Sinai.| So called from 
that famous mountain Sinai, which gave the name to the 
wilderness which lay before it. This mountain was also 

called Horeb, (Deut. iv. 10.) they being only different-tops 
of onc and the same mountain; but this highcr than Horeb: 
so that one may sec the Red Sea from thence, as they that 
have travelled into those parts affirm, who say it is now 
called by the Arabians, Tur; and by fea fer the Moun- 
tain of St. Catherine. 

Ver. 2. For -they were departed from Rephidim, &c.] 
They began to move from Rephidim towards that part of the 
mountain called Horeb, upon their murmuring for want of 
water, (xvii. 5,6.) But seem to have returned thither to 
fight with Amalek, (ver. 8.) And then they were led by 
Ged to this other side of the mountain, which is called the 
wilderness of Sinai. 

There Israel encamped before the mount.] For the glo- 
rious cloud having led them hither, rested upon the mount; 
as appears from the words following. 

Ver. 3. And Moses went up unto God. ] Whose glorious 
majesty appeared upon the mount. 

And the Lord called unto him out of the mountain. ] Or 
rather, for the Lord called to him out of the mountain, where 


the Divine glory rested: unto which he would not have. 
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presuined to go, if the Lord had not called to him to come - 
up thither. Which was upon th@,second day of the third 
month, 

Lhus shalt-thou say to the house of Jacob, and tell the 
children of Israel.) There was some reason sure for calling 
then: by these two names, the house of Jacob and the 
children of Israel: which perhaps was to put them in 
mind that they, who had lately becn as low as Jacob when 
he went to Padan-Aram, were now grown as great as God 
made him when he came from thence, and was callcd 
Israel. 

Ver. 4. You have'seen.) There -nceds no proof, for you 
yourselves are witnesses. 

What I did unto the Egyptians.) Smote them with divers 
sore plagues; and at last drowned them and their chariots 
in the Red Sea. 

And how I bare you on eagles’ wings.] Kept -you so safe, 
and placed you so far out of the reach of your enemies, as 
if you had been borne up on high by an eagle. Which 
are observed to carry their young ones, not in their feet, as 
other birds ‘are wont to do, but on their wings: and to 
soar so high, and with ‘so swift a motion, that none can 
pursue them, much Icss touch them. Bochartus hath ob- 
served all the properties ‘ascribed ‘to the eagle; with re- 
spect to which, interpreters have thought God’s care of his 
people to be here compared with that bird, (Hierozoic. par. 
ii. Jib. 11, cap. 5.) But after all he judiciously concludes, 
that Moses best | explains his own meaning, in his famous 
song, Deut. xxxii.. 11. where the eagle’s fluttering about 
her nest, and making a:noise, to stir up her. young ones to 
leave their dirty nest, 'and try their wings, represents the 
many means God had used to rouse.up the drooping spirits 
of the. Israclités,:when they lay miserably oppressed under 
a cruel servitude; and encourage them to aspire aftcr Jiber- 
ty, and to obcy those whom he sent to deliver them. 

And brought you unto-myself.} And by that means 
brought ‘you hither, to live under my.government. For 
this was the very foundation of his peculiar empire over 
them, that he had ransomed and redcemed them out of 


slavery, by a mighty hand and strctchcd-ont arm, (as he 


speaks, xiil. 3. Deut. iv. 34.) so as he had not delivered 
any other nation: and thereby made. them his own, after 
an extraordinary manner, peculiar to them alone.. This 
Joshua also recals to their mind, when he was near his 
death, and renewed this covenant of God with them, (xxiv. 


‘8, 6, &c.) 


Ver. 5. Now therefore.} Waving wonderfully delivered ° 
them, and supported them'in’a miraculous manncr, by 


‘bread from heaven, and water out of a rock; he now pro- 


cceds to instruct them in their duty, as Greg. Nyssen ob- 
serves, L. de Vita Mosis, p. 172. 
If you will obey my voice indeed, &c.) If you will sin- 


-ecrely obcy me, as your king and governor, and keep the 


covenant I intend to make with you, then you shall be 
mine above all the people of the carth; whosc Lord I am, 
as well as yours: but you shall be my peculiar inheritance; 
in which I will establish my kingdom and pricstheod; with 
such laws as shall not only distinguish: you from all other 
nations, but make you to excel them. This is the sense of 
this verse, and the following. 

A peculiar treasure unto me.) i.e. Very dear to me; -and 
consequently I will take a singular care of you, as kings 
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‘do of those things which they lay up in their treasury. So’ 


the Hebrew word seguilah signifies. Which Ongen proves 
they really were (notwithstanding all the calumnies of Cel- 
-sus), theirlaws being so profitable; and they being so early 
taught to know God, to believe the immortality of the soul, 
‘and the rewards and punishments in the life to come; and 
‘bred up to a contempt of divination (with which mankind 
dhad been abused), as proceeding rather from wicked de- 
‘mons, than from any excellent nature; and to seek for the 
knowledge of future things in souls, which by an extraor- 
‘dinary degree of -purity..were rendered capable. to receive 
the Spirit of God, (lib. y. contra Celsum, p. 260.)° And. this 
the author of Sepher Cosri happily expresses, when he 
saith, “Our peculiar.blessings consist in the conjunction 
of our minds with:God,.-by prophecy, and that.which is an- 


nexed to it:” thatis (as Muscatus explains it), ‘‘ the giit: 
And therefore, he doth not say in» 


of the Spirit of God.” 
the law, If you will obey my voice, I will bring you after 
death into gardens of pleasure; but “ye shall be to me a 
‘people, and I will be to you a God,” (par. i. sect. 109.) 

For ail the earth is mine.| Which made it the greater ho- 
nour, that he bare such a special love to them. 

Ver. 6. And ye'shall be unto me a kingdom of priests.) 
An honourable, or a Divine kingdom: not like worldly 


‘kingdoms, which are defended by arms, but supported by, 


piety. Ora princely people, that should rule over their 
enemies. For the same word significs both priests. and 
princes: and in the first-times of the world, none .was 
‘thought fit to. be a priest but he who was a king, or the 
chief of the family ; as we see in Melchizedeck and Jethro. 

That God was. peculiarly the king of this people, I ob- 
served above, (iii. 10.) and here he expressly owns this pecu- 
liar dominion over them, by saying, ye shall be to mea 
kingdom. And one reason, perhaps, why he saith they 
shall be a kingdom of priesis, is, because they were govern- 
‘ed (whilst they continued a.theocracy) by the high-priest, 
as the prime minister under God, who in all weighty causes 
consulted God what was to be done; and accordingly they 
ordered their affairs. (xxviii. 30. Numb. xxviii. 21.) Which 
is the reason why God commands Moses to make'such gar- 
ments for Aaron as should be for glory and beauty (or, 


for honour and glory), as we read ver. 2. of that chapter; 


z. e. to make him appear great, like a prince; for they were 
really royal garments. And for his sons, also, he was to 
make bonnets of the like kind for honour and glory, (ver. 


_ 40.) they being in the form of the tiar@ which kings wore; 


‘and are joined in Scripture with crowns, (Job xxix. 14. 
Isa. iii. 23, &c.) Whence Philo says, (in his book de Sa- 
cerd. Honoribus,) that the law manifestly dressed up the 
high-priest, ete cguvdryra xat riunv BaciA~wc. But the liberty 
and freedom also whercin they were instated, I doubt not, 
is signified by these words, kings and priests (as Onkelos 


‘translates them, and as it is expressed in the New Testa- 


ment, Revel. i. 6. v. 10. and the Syriac also, kingdom and 
priesthood ), for kings and priests were, of all other men, freed 
from oppression. And thus I find our Mr. Thorndike, a 
most learned man, glosses upon these words: (Review of 
the Rights of the Church, p. 132.) God called them kings, 
because redeemed from the servitude of strangers, to be a 
people, lords of themselves ; and priests, because redeemed 
to spend their time in sacrificing, and feasting upon their 
sacrifices, (under which figure he afterwards represents the 
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Or rather, for Moses had told, &c. 
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happy state of his church, Isa. 1xi. 6.) theugh they sacri- 
ficed not in person, but by their priests appointed in their 
stead, by imposition of the elders’ hands, (Numb. viii. 10.) | 
. A holy nation.|] A people separated to God from all 
other nations, and from their idolatry, to serve God in an 


acceptable manner. 


These are the words which thou shalt speak unto the chil- 
dren of Israel.| ‘The sum of what he was to say to them; 
comprehending both their duty and their high privilege. 

Ver. 7; And. Moses came.] Down. from\the mount, where 


‘he had. been with:God, (ver. 3.) 


And called for the elders of the people.| The principal 
persons in.the several tribes, (see iii..16:) which he seems to 


‘have done in the.evening:of the second day,of.the month. 


And. laid befove.:thetr. faces all these avords, &c.] Plainly 


declared .to them, :what;:God had giyen. him in charge: 
which they went and propounded.to the people of the se- 
.veral tribes, whom they.represented. 


Ver. 8. And ail. the people answered together, and said.] - 
All with one consent declared as here follows: 
| All that the Lord hath spoken we will do.| They consented 


to have the Lord for their king; and promised to be obe- 


dient to his will. Aue 

. And Moses returned the words of -the people unto: the 
Lord.| This seems to have been done the next day, which 
was the third day of the third month. Upon which report 
made to God for the people’s consent; he proceeds, after a 
few days’ preparation, to declare the laws by which , they 
should be governed, (chap. xx. xxi. xxii. xxiii.) and then, 
in the twenty-fourth chapter), these laws pass into a cove- 
nant between God and them. 

Here Moses plainly acted as a mediator betwecn.God 
and the people. ; 

Ver.9. And the Lord said unto Moses, Lo, I will come 
unto thee.| Appear upon the mount. 

Iu a .thick cloud.].In a darker cloud. than that which 
had hitherto gone before them to conduct them; so- that 
they should see nothing but flashes of lightning which came 
out of it, in a.very frightful manner, (ver. 16.18.) For, that 
there was fire in it, appears from Deut. iv. 11. v. 22, 23. 
though at first, perhaps, only a thick cloud appeared, as a 
token of his approach. be: 1 

That the people may hear when I speak with thee.] Though 


they saw no similitude, yct they plainly heard a voice speak- 


ing unto Moses, and declaring their duty. Maimonides, in- 
deed, thinks that the words were directed only unto. Moses; 
and that the Israelites heard merely the sound of the words, 
but did not distinctly understand: them, (More Nevoch. 
par. ii. cap. 33.) Which is directly against what Moses 
says, (Deut. iv. 12.) “‘ The Lord spake. unto you. out of 
the midst of the fire,” &c. and, (v. 4, 5.) ‘‘The Lord talked 
with you face to face in. the mount, &c. saying, I am the 
Lord thy God,” &c. Which werds are plainly directed to 
all the people. 

And believe thee for ever.] They had been staggered. in 
their belief, after they had professed it at the Red Sea, (xv. 
ult.) but after this, it might be expected they. would never 


-question his authority any more. 


And Moses told the words of the people unto the Lord.] 

Upon which account 

God was pleased to make the foregoing declaration. © Till 

they had owned him for the Lord their God, 7. e. their king 
212 
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and governor, he did not speak unto them at all, but only 
unto Moses: but now that they had consented to be his, 
he resolves to speak andibly to them; and henceforth to 
dwell among them; and in order to it, fix his tabernacle 
with them. For which he gives order (chap. xxv. &c.) 
immediately after they had entered into covenant to do as 
they had promised. 

Or these words (which seem to be a needless repetition) 
may relate to that which follows, and be translated thus: 
Moses having told the words of the people unto the Lord, the 
Lord said unto Moses, Go unto the people, and sanctify 
them, &c. 

. Ver.10. Go unto the people, and sanctify them to-day 
and to-morrow.| This shews that Moses was sent down 
early on the fourth day, to prepare them for the appear- 
ance of the Divine Majesty among them, by sanctifying 
them; that is, separating them from all uncleanness; or 
rather, from all common and ordinary employments; that 
they. might give themselves to fasting, and prayer, and ab- 
stinence from otherwise lawful pleasures. For Pirke Elie- 
zex takes abstinence from their wives, mentioned ver. 15. 


as a part of this sanctification, (cap. 41.) And so doth 


Gregory Nyssen in his book de Vita Mosis, p.178. And 
Maimonides observes, that separation from wine and 
strong drink is called holiness in the law of the Naza- 
rites, (Numb. vi. 5.) and .therefore may be thought part 
of the sanctification. here required, (More Nevoch. par. 1. 
cap. 33.) 

And let them wash their clothes.] The Hebrews under- 
stand it, of washing their whole bodies. . For thus Aaron 
and his sons were to be consecrated to their office, (xxix. 
4.x]. 12.) and therefore thus the people were now to be 
made a holy people unto the Lord, and made fit for the 
presence of the Divine Majesty. Under whose Wings (as 
they speak) none were received in future times, z. e. made 
proselytes, but by baptism (or washing of their whole 
body), which was taken from this pattern. And accord- 
ingly, where we read in the law of particular purifications 
by washing their clothes in case of any uncleanness, as 
Ley. xi. 25. 28. 40. xiv. 8. 47. (where Moses speaks of 
cleansing a leprous person), Numb. xxxi. 24. (where he 
speaks of cleansing soldiers), and many other cases, they 
understand it in the very same manner. In some cases 
indeed it is expressly prescribed, (Lev. xv. 5—7. xvi. 26, 
&c.) and they expound all others, where clothes only are 
mentioned, by the same rule; as Mr. Selden shews, (lib. i. 
de Synedr. cap. 3.) where he observes, that, in the pagan 
language, pure garments signify the washing of the whole 
body. (Seep. 29.) 

Ver. 11. And be ready against the third day.) He doth 
not mean the third day of the month, but the third day after 
this command to sanctify themselves. In which they were 
bound to spend two entire days; and then the Lord pro- 
mised to come down in all their sight upon Mount Sinai. 
That is, when they were fit to receive him, by their pro- 
fessing themselves a holy people, of which that outward 
washing was a token. 

For the third day the Lord witl come down; &c.] Not 
from tbe momnnt, but from heaven, zpon Mount Sinai. On 
which the Schechinah descended in a cloud, which struck 
- a great awe into them: for it was darker than the pillar 
of the cloud by which they had been conducted hither; 
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(CHAP. xIx. 


through which some rays, or glimpse of a glorious majesty 
that was in it, broke forth upon them. 

Ver. 12. And thou shalt set bounds unto the people round 
about.| To keep them at a due distance, out of a just re- 
verence to the Divine Majesty. 

Take heed unto yourselves, that ye go not up, &c.] This 
caution also was given them, to work and preserve in their 
minds a most profound reverence of the Divine Majesty, 
and to those laws which were to be delivered from this 
mount. 

Ver. 13. There shail not a hand touch it, but he shali 
surely be stoned, or shot through.] Be stoned, if he were 
near at hand; or shot through with darts or arrows, if at 
a distance. So Aben Ezra. And so Jonathan, likewise, 
translates the latter clause, they shall throw darts ‘at 
him: and so our old translation, stricken through with 
darts: But the Talmndists, and the greatest lawyers 
among the Jews, expound both these clauses of stoning, 
which was twofold, as we read in the Misna Tit. Sanhedrin, 
cap. 6. cither by throwing stones at a malefactor, or throw- 
ing him down from a high place upon stones. And thus 
this last phrase imports si the Hebrew, and may properly 
be translated, ‘ projiciendo projicietur,” he shall be vio- 
lently thrown down; or, thrown down headlong. It is the 


_very same word with that (xv. 4.) concerning the casting 


Pharaoh’s chariots into the sea. And this was a punish- 
ment, as Mr. Selden observes, like that among the Romans, 
from the Saxum Tarpceium, which the Jews inflicted upon 
some captive Edomites, (2 Chron. xxv. 12.) and Jehu in- 
flicted upon Jézabel, (2 Kings ix. 32.) On which story 
R. Levi ben Gersom observes pertinently, that as she 

caused Naboth to be stoned, so she was. punished herself 
in the same kind; for stoning, saith he, was either by 
throwing stones mM malefactors, or throwing them down 
upon stones: to justify which, he alleges. this place in 
Exodus. And David Kimchi makes the same observation. 
(See Mr. Selden, lib.i. de Synedr. cap.5. p. 74, Ke.) 

When the trumpet soundeth long. | When the sound of it 
is protracted, or drawn out; and, consequently, was less 
terrible than while it was shorter and broken. (See ver. 16.) 

They shall come up to the mount.] To the foot of it, (ver. 
17.) that they might more plainly hear the voice of God. 

Ver. 14. And Moses came down from the mount to the peo- 
ple.) As he had been commanded, (ver. 10.) 

And sanctified the people.}] Commanded them to sanctity 
themselves, (as the author of Sepher Cosri explains it, © 
par. i. sect. 87.) both with internal sanctification and exter- 
nal; among which the principal was, separation from the 
company of women, as it here follows, (ver. 15.) 

And they washed their clothes.|] See ver. 10. Unto wliich - 
add, that it is no wonder they used this purification before 
the giving of the law: which had been anciently in use 
among their ancestors, upon solemn occasions. As ap- 
pears by what I observed on Gen. xxxv. 2. where Jacob, 
before the building of an altar to God in Bethel, as he had 
vowed, cleansed his family after this manner. For so Aben 
Ezra truly expounds these words be clean, wash your ho- 
dies: which was the old rite of cleansing. (See there.) 

Ver. 15. And said unto the people, Be ready egamst the 
third day.] Prepared to hear the words of God. 

Come not at. your wives. ] For this time was set ata 


for solemn fasting and prayer; that they. might be fit to 


CHAP. XIX.] 


converse with God, by having their minds agai from 
earthly things. 

Ver. 16. “And it came to pass on the third dai y-] Sec 
ver. 11. 

There were thunders and lightnings.] Which broke out of 
the thick cloud, toawaken them to attend unto his Majesty, 
who was approaching. 

And a thick cloud.|] In which a flaming fire presently ap- 
peared, (ver. 18.) we adparoy yevéioSat 16 dp0c, so that the 
mountain could not be seen; as Greg. Nyssen explains it, 
de Vita Mosis, p. 179. 

And the voice of the trumpet.| The heavenly ministers, 
who were attendants upon the Divine Majesty, made a 
sound like that of a trumpet, to summon the people to 
come and appear before God, and receive his commands. 

Exceeding loud.] Beyond what the blast of any men could 
make : for it made the whole camp quake, as the following 
words tell us. 

Ver. 17. And Moses brought forth the people out of the 
camp.) When their trembling was abated, by the remis- 
sion, as we may suppose, of the sound of the trumpet. 

To meet with God.| That they might be espoused to him. 

And they stood at the nether part of the mount.) Below at 
the foot of it, not presuming to touch it; which they were 
severely forbidden, ver. 11,12. (See Deut. iv. 11.) 

Ver. 18. And Mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke.) 
Nothing could be secn but smoke, mixed with a flame. 

Because the Lord descended on it in fire.| The Schechi- 
nah came down into the thick cloud (ver. 9.16.) witha 
‘glittering company of angels, who appeared like flames of 
fire, unto which they are compared by the Psalmist, (civ. 4.) 
Thus Moses himself seems to expound it( Deut. xxxiii. 2.) 
‘‘ He came with ten thousands (or myriads) of holy ones 
(i. e. of angels); from his right hand went a fiery law for 
them.” Which plainly relates to this appearance at Mount 
Sinai. 

And the smoke thereof ascended, as the smoke of a fur- 
nace.| Mixed with fire, which went up even to the midst of 
heaven, as Moses explains it, Deut. iv. 11. 

And the whole mount quaked greatly.) See Psalm Ixviii. 


8. civ. 32. 


Ver. 19. And when the voice of the trumpet sounded long.) 
Itis a different word here in the Hebrew from that (ver. 13.) 
which we translate sounded long: signifying that it pro- 
ceeded or went on either a long time, or to a greater loud- 
ness. 

And waxed louder and louder.} In the Hebrew the words 
are exceeding strong: vmepixet tavtiy 1) aodAmry—, &e. the 
trumpet exceeded itself, the succceding blasts transcending 
those that went before, as Greg. Nyssen well interprets the 
whole. 

Moses spake.| The pcople trembled before at the loud 
sound of the trumpet, (ver. 16.) but now it grew so very 
terrible, that Moses himsclf said, (as the apostle expounds 
this passage, Heb. xii. 21.) “ I exceedingly fear and 
quake.” For hither, I think, Junius rightly applies those 
words. 

And God answered him by a voice.) Bidding him not be 
afraid, but come up unto him, as it follows in the next 
verse. Greg. Nyssen thinks that the voice of the trumpet 
iv Evan2ooe, Decuvhe articulate, with the organs of speech, 
by the Divine power. 
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Ver. 20. And the Lord came down upon Mount Sinai.} 
It is said before that the Lord descended uponit; (ver. 18.) 
therefore the meaning here is, that the Schechinah, or Di- 
vine Majesty, settled there to speak unto the people. 

On'the top of the mount.] On the highest part of it, that 


there might be the greatest distance between him and the 


people, who stood at the foot of it. 

And the Lord called up Moses, &c.] He stood mene be- 
fore, though not so low as the people: but now is called up 
higher, even to the very place where God was; and, con- 


sequently, entered into the midst of the fire and smoke, 


whercin the mountain was wrapped, (ver. 18.) upon God’s 
appearance there. From which, in all probability, the 
Persians (who had heard or read .what is here related) 
framed the story of their Zoroaster: who, wandering in de- 
sert places, was carried up to heaven, and saw God en- 
compassed with flames; which he could not behold with 
his own cyes (the splendour of them was so great), but 
with eyes which the angels lent him: and there he received 
from him a book of the law, &c.. (See Huetius 5 he varie 
Evang. propos. iv. cap. 5. n. 2.) 

Ver. 21. And the Lord said unto Moses, Go douin inl 
charge the people, &e.] It seems that upon Moses’s going 
np, some of the people thought of approaching nearer, out 
of curiosity, to see if they could discover more of the Di- 
vine Majesty. And therefore God sends him down again 
immediately, to bid them remember the charge he had given 
them, and not dare to come nearer than they were. 

And many of them perish.] As many as were so pre- 
sumptuous. Many sometimes signifies all: and here all 
that should adventure to go beyond their bounds. 

Ver. 22. And let the priests also.) Who these were is 
much disputed; for “Aaron and his sons were not yet 
consecrated. The Jews (it is commonly known) readily 
answer, they were the first-born; whose prerogative it 
was to’ minister to God, as his priests, till the law of 
Moses ordered things otherwise. But I have often ob- 
served this not to be true; being confuted by several ex- 
amples of others who sacrificed and were not the first-born. 
And lately there is a learned man, who, in a just discourse, 
hath overthrown this opinion, (see Campeg. Vitringa Ob- 


serv. Sacre, lib. ii. cap. 23.) which was called in question, 
‘and briefly censured some time before, by a very learned 


fricnd of mine, Dr. Outram, (de Sacrificiis, lib. i. cap. 4.) 
Conradus Pellicanus, in the beginning of the Reformation, 
seems to have given a better account of the priests here . 


mentioned, which were the prime and most honourable 


persons in the several tribes; the elders, and such as ad- 
ministcred the government under Moses: among which 
there might be some of the first-born, nay, it is possible, 
many of. them; but not by any special right. which. rhe 
had to this ofiice. 

Which came near unto the Lord.| To perform Divino 
services. By which one would think he speaks of those 
who had been already employed in this office: for having 
before this built an altar, (xvii. 15.) some think it probable 
sacrifice was offered upon it. But if it were only a monu- 
ment, and no sacrifices were to be offered till they came to 
the mount of God, who was to appoint them; then Moses 
picked out the most excellent persons (as I said before) to 
perform this service when they came there, (xxiv. 5.) 

Sanctify themselves.| Nothing was said before of their 
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their high office required a peculiar separation to prepare 
them for it. 

Lest the Lord break forth upon them.|] Lest when they 
come near to sacrifice, God should be offended with their 
uncleanness, and destroy them. This supposes they might 
go nearer than the people. 

Ver. 23. And Moses said unto the Lord, The people cannot 
come up to Mount Sinai, &c.] He thought it was needless to 
go down to restrain the people; having given them the 
charge which God commanded him, (ver. 11, 12.) and set 
bounds about the.mount (as it here follows), by drawing a 
line, perhaps, beyond which they should not pass, and 
thereby separating the mount from them; which he calls 
sanctifying it. 

Ver. 24. And the Lord.} Or, but the Lord. | 

Said unto him, Away, get thee down.| He knew the peo- 
ple’s inclinations better than Moses did ; and therefore com- 


manded him to make no delay, for fear they should grow | 


more bold than he imagined. 


And thou shalt come up, and Aaron with thee.] After he | 


had delivered this new charge to them. Which was the 
more necessary, because Aaron being also called up, they 
might think likewise of sharing this privilege. 

And Aaron with thee.| Unto whom God did this great 


honour, because he was to be called shortly to the dignity © 


of the high-priest: and would be the more respected by the 
people, when they saw him admitted far nearer to God 
than they were. 
But let not the priests and the people break through, &c.] 
But let not any body else, as they love their lives, presume 
to press beyond their line: no not the priests, on whom I 
have bestowed the honour of coming nearer to me than 
other men, (ver. 22.) 
Ver. 25. So Moses went down unto the people, and spake 
unto them.] Delivered the message to them, and to the 
priests, as he was directed: and then (as he was also or- 
.dered) returned to the mount, and his brother with him; 
but not to the top of the mount where he was before, (ver. 
20.) as appears from the nineteenth verse of the next 
chapter: which shews that Moses was there where the 
people might speak to him; and therefore, if he went up 
now to the top of thé mount, he came down again, when the 
Lord spake audibly to them, and stood ina place where he 
might be a mediator between them. So he himself saith, 
(Deut. v. 4, 5.) that when the Lord talked with them face 
to face in the mount, he stood between the Lord and them. 
And accordingly it follows (ver. 23. of that chapter), that 
when they heard the voice out of the midst of the darkness, 
they came near to Moses, and said, &c. which shews he.was 
not far off from them, though nearer to God than they. 
But perhaps Moses and Aaron did not come up into the 
mount, till after the ten words (or commandments) were 
spoken: when Moses, we read (xx. 21.) drew near unto 
the thick darkness where God was; though we read nothing 
of Aaronthere. Which inclines me to think the forcgoing 
account of this matter to be the truer. 


CHAP. XX. 


Ver. 1. Anp God spake all these words, saying.) After 
the trumpet had summoned them all to attend, and sounded 


A COMMENTARY 


sanctification; which is here enjoined by itself, because | 





[CHAP. xx. 


a long time louder and louder, there came a voice from the 
Schechinah, or Divine Majesty; out of the midst of the 
fire, (as we read Deut. iv. 12. v. 4. 22.) that is,-of the an- 
gclical host which encircled him, and appeared like flames 
of fire: which made the apostle say, the.Jaw was ordained 
by angels, (Gal. iii. 19.) who were then in attendance upon 
the Divine Majesty, as his retinue, when he spake all these 
words, that follow to the end of the seventeenth verse; 


which are: called the ten words, or commandments, in 
XXXIV. 28, 


And he spake them with so great a voice, 
(Deut. v. 22.) that all the people, who were very numerous, 
plainly heard them, which-was very wonderful. 
’ This was upon the sixth day of the third month, called 
Sivan. (See Selden, lib. iii. de Jnre N.-et G. cap. 11.) 
Ver. 2. I am the Lord thy God, which have brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, &c. | In this preface to the ten com- 
mandments, he asserts his right to give them laws, net only 
in general, as he is Lord of all, but by a peculiar title he 
had to their obedience; whom he had taken to himself, 


-after a special manner, to -be his people, by bringing them 


out of the land of Egypt, and the servitude under which they 
groaned there. This was a benefit fresh in their minds, and 
most apt to affect their hearts: and, therefore, he doth not 


| say,as the author of SepherCosri observes, (par. i. sect.17.) 


Iam the Lord of heaven and earth ; or, I am-thy Creator ; 
but, Iam the Lord thy God,-who have shewn a particular 
favour and kindness to thee, by bringing thee out of the 


land of Egypt, &c. When-he became their king. by a spe- 


cial title, (as I observed, iii. 10.) and, upon that. account, 
gave them these laws, whereby they were to be governed : 
and gave them peculiarly to them (as the forenamed author 
notes), who were tied to the observance of them,:by virtue 
of their deliverance out of Egypt, and God’s placing his 


glory among them. Whereas, if they had been .tied to them 
by virtue of their creation, they would have belonged tovall 


nations as much as unto them. Thus he. Maimonides will 
have these words, Iam the Lord thy God, to signify the 
existence of God; and the next, (ver. 3.) his unity : which 
two are the great foundations of religion, (More Nevech. 
par. ji. cap. 33.) .And, indeed, the word Jehovah, or Lord, 
is gencrally thought to signify, he who is of himself. And 
the next word Elohim, which is the most ancient name of 
God in Scripture, learned men of late derive from the Ara- 


-bic word alaha (there being no root in Hebrew remaining 


from whence it can_so regularly come), which signifies to 
worship, serve, and adore. Hottinger hath taken a -great 
deal of pains, in his Hexaemeron, and elsewhere, to con- 
firm this out of that, and out of the. Ethiopic language also. 
The Jews say, indecd, that Elohim is the namo of judg- 
ment, as Schovah is of mercy ; but Abarbinel confutes this, 
to establish a notion of his own (viz. the omnipotent Cause 
of all things), which others oppose, as much as he doth 
the former. And therefore most, I think, now rest in the 
forenamed notion, that it.properly signifies Him, who only 
is to be. religiously worshipped and adored; as it follows 
in the next words. 

Ver. 3. Thou shalt have no other gods.| That is, believe 
in one God; or, believe there is-no other God but me, as 
Nachman interprets it; and, consequently, worship -no 
other God. This is the great foundation (as the Hebrews 
speak) of the law: for whosoever confesses any other God, 
he denies the whole law. And they truly observe, also, that 


CHAP: Xx. | UPON 
this: negative precept includes the affirmative, viz. a com- 
mand to worship him, the only God. As when Naaman 
saith, he would neither offer burnt-offering nor Sacrifice to 
any other God but the Lord; it is plain he meant, that he 
would sacrifice to him, (1 Kings, v.17.) See Belden; hib. iii. 
de Jure N. et G. cap. 1. 

Before me.) As they were not to forsake him’ and wor- 
ship some other God; so not to worship any other God, 
together with him, as many did, (2 Kings xvii. 33.) For “a 
his presence he could not endure any competitor. 

Ver.4. Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, 
&e.] The difference between pesel, which we translate 
graven image, and temunah, which we translate likeness, 
seems to be, that the former was a protuberant image, or 
a statue made of wood, stone, &c. and the other only a pic- 
twre, drawn in colours upon a wall, or board, &c.. Both 
which, some have thought, they were prohibited here so 
much as to make; ‘whether it were the image, or picture, of 
the stars, or birds, or men, or beasts, or fishes, for fear they 
should be drawn to worship them. Thus, it is certain, Ori- 
gen understood this commandment, when he said, there was 
not permitted to be so much as Qwypa¢oc, ovre ayaAparorot- 
dc év TH woditela avrwv, &c. a picture-drawer, or a maker of 
- statues in their commonwealth: to take away all occasion of 
drawing men’s minds from the worship of God, (lib. iv. con- 
tra Cels. p. 181.) Clemens Alexandrinus was of the same 
opinion, (lib. v.‘Stromat. and Tertullian, L. de Spectaculis, 
cap. 23.) Which they derived, in all .probability, from.the 
Jews, who, from:the time of the Maccabees.to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, thought they were forbidden by. this law 
to make an image or figure of any living creature, especially 
ofaman. This Hermanaus Conringius hath plainly.demon- 
strated (in his Paradoxa de. Nummis Ebreorum, cap. 5.) 
out of many places in Philo and in Josephus. The latter of 
which tells us, (lib: xviii. Archzolog. cap.5.) that all their 
governors before: Pilate were wont to use ensigns in Jeru- 
salem, without the image of Czesar in them, because their 
law forbade them cixdvwy rolnaww, the making of images. And 
when Vitellius was to lead the Roman army through Judea, 
against the Arabians, with images in their ensigns, the peo- 
ple ran to meet him, beseeching him to forbear it, od yap 
avroic tlvat TatpLOV TENLOpAaY Eikdvac sic auTHY Pepopévac, for it 
was not consonant to the laws of their country to see images 
brought into it. But whether this was the ancient exposi- 
tion of the law before those times may be doubted: The 
Talmudists think it was unlawful to make any figures of 
celestial bodies, either prominent or.plain, though it were 
for ornament’s sake: but as for animals, they might make 
prominent statues of them, except only of men; the images 
of whom they might draw on a plain: (sec Selden; lib.i. de 
Jure. N. et G. cap. 6—8.) which distinctions most look 
upon as ungrounded; and the common opinion is, that 
Moses did not forbid the very making of an image; but 
. that they should not make them to'sct up in the place of 
Divine worship. 

Ver. 5. Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor 
serve them.] If they saw an image (as they must needs do 
in other countries, though we suppose they had none among 
themselves), he requires them not to use any gesture, or to 
do any thing that might signify reverence or honour given 
to them. Such were prostrating themselves before them, 
bowing their bodies, kissing thcir hands ; much less to offer 
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sacrifice, or burn incense, &e. to them. Here secms to be a 


plain gradation in this commandment; three things being 
here forbidden, if we take the first part of it to signify that 
they might not so much as make a graven image, or any 
likeness of any thing, for fear they should be tempted to 
idolatry. But though this may be supposed to have been 
asin, yet not so great as the next, to bow. down to them; 
which was a degree of honour too high to be paid unto any 
image: but was not the highest of all; which was to serve 
them, by .offering sacrifice, burning incense, making vows 
to them ; or swearing by them; or consccrating temples to 
them; or lighting candles before them. 

| For I the Lord thy God am.a jealous God:] This reason 
shews that .this, commandment .is different from the first, 
and not a part of it. For worshipping of images is for- 
bidden, not merely because he was their God, and there is 
but one God ; but. because he ts a jealous God, who could 
not .endure any corrival, or consort, in .that which was 
proper to himself.’ And so the ancient Jews and Christians 
also, before St. Austin took this for the second command- 
ment. . The Arabian Christians, in later times, particularly 
Elmacinus, .distinctly names the ten commandments -in 
that order which we now do; as Hottinger observes in his 
Smegma Orientale, p. 436. 

Visiting.) 2. e. Punishing with -heavy judgments, (Lev. 
XXVI..39.) ©. 

The iniquity of the fathers upon the children.] This was 
threatened to terrify them from this. sin, which would .ruin 
their families; \ being. a kind of high treason against the 
Lord. of heaven andvearth. Yet Aben:Ezra understands it 
only of such, children as,trod;in .the:steps of their fore- 
fathers;. forif they. repented the punishment was mitigated, 
(Lev, xxvi.-40,&c:) 

Unto the third and fourth. generation.) ; That:is, as long 
as they:could be. supposed. to:live (which might :be.to see 
the third; and perhaps the fourth gencration), he threatens 
to pursue them with his vengeance in their posterity; 
whose punishment they themselves should behold, to their 
great grief. So great was his hatred to this sin; and so 
odious were such people to him. Thus Maimonides ex- 
pounds it in his More Nevoch. par. i. cap. 54. Visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children, is threatened only 
against the sin of idolatry; as appears from what follows, 
that such sinners are called haters of him. And he men- 
tions only to the fourth generation ; because the most a man 
can live to see of his seed, is the fourth generation. Ac- 
cordingly God orders, saith he, that if any city proved 
idolaters, the inhabitants. should be destroyed utterly, 
and all that was therein, (Deut. xiii. 13—15.) Fathers, 
children, grandchildren, great grandchildren, and. the new- 
born children, were all killed for the sin of their parents.” 
Hence, he saith, (Deut. vii. 10.) he repayeth men that hate 
him to ther face: which is there twice mentioned. 

Of them that hate me.j| For he looked on them not only 
as enemies, but as haters of him. It is an observation of 
the same Maimonides, that, in the whole law of Moses, 
and in the books of the prophets, we shall never find these 
words, fury, anger, indignation, jealousy, attributed to 
God, but when they speak of idolatry: nor any man called 
an enemy to God, an adversary, a hater of him, but only 
idolaters, (Deut. vi. 14, 15. xi. 16, 17. xxxi. 29, Xe. 
Nehem. i. 2. Deut. vii. 10. Numb. xxxii. 21. Deut. xii; 31. 
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xvi. 22.) See More Nevoch. par. i. eap. 36. which he re- 
peats cap. of. ‘ No man is called a hater of God, but an 
idolater ;” according to that Deut. xii. 31. “every ahomina- 
tion to the Lord which he hateth.” By which it appears, 
that they counted the worshippers of images idolaters; 
though they did not think these images to be gods (for no 
man in the world ever thought an image made of, wood 
and stone, silver or gold, to be the Creator of heaven and 
earth, or tho Governor of the world), but took them only 
for things intermediate between God and them, as he there 
speaks. 

This was a law so well known to the ancient treatialied: 
that the best men among them would suffer no images to 
be set up in their temples. In particular, Numa forbade 
this to the Romans, which he learned, as Clemens Alex- 
andrinus thinks, from Moses. Insomuch, that for the 
space of a hundred and seventy years, though they built 
temples, yet ayaAua ovdiv, ovre tAaordv, ore piv ypamrov 
Eroijoavto, they made no image, neither statue, nor so 
much as a picture, (lib. i. Stromat. p. 304.) Plutarch re- 
lates the same in the life of Numa Pompilius, and .adds 
this reason, that he thought it a great crime to represent 
the most excellent Being by such mean things; and that 
God was to be apprehended only by the mind. The ancient 
Persians pretend to have received the same law from their 
Zoroaster; who, in a number of things, is so like to Moses, 
that Huetius thinks (not without reason) his story was 
framed out of these books. 

Ver. 6. And shewing mercy unto thousands.| To invite 
their obedience, he promises to be kind unto them and 
their posterity for many generations (so thousands signi- 
fies), who were loyal and faithful to him. Such is the 
infinite goodness of God, that he delights more in shewing 
mercy, than in acts of severity; there being such a dis- 
proportion between the one and the other, as there is 
between three or four and a thousand. Which made the 
heavy punishment of idolaters the more reasonable, be- 
cause they might have enjoyed such great and long-con- 
tinued blessings, if they would have kept close to their 
religion. 

Of them that love me.) Adhered to him alone, as the 
only object of worship and adoration; with such an affec- 
tion as a chaste wife bears to her husband. For God now 
espoused this nation to himself (as the prophets taught 
them to understand it), and therefore all the idolatry which 
is forbidden in these commandments is called going a 
whoring from him. 

And keep my commandments.| Not only professed to be 
his entirely, but proved it by observing his precepts. Which 
keeping or observing of his commandments, is mentioned 


here, perhaps, and not in any of the following command- 


ments, because this and the first were the principal, upon 
which the rest depended: there being ne reason to mind 
what he said, if they acknowledged any other God but 
him. 

Ver.7. Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain.| By the name of the Lord, in Scripture, is meant 
the Lord himself: and to take, or lift up his name, is to 
swear by him. So this word nasa sometimes signifies, 
without the addition of God’s name, (Isa. iii. 7.) Jissa, he 
shall (ft up in that day; which we truly render, in that 


day he shall swear: which they did then with the hand 
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i fidelity, as Cicero speaks, (lib. iti. de ae 


(CHAP. Xx. 


lifted np to heaven. And to take his name or swear in 
vain, is to swear falsely. Thetis the principal meaning 
undoubtedly, that they should not calf God to witness unto 
a lie; promising in his name that which they meant not to 
perform ; or affirming or denying with an oath that which 
they knew not to be true... For so the word schave fre- 
quently signifies in Scripture, a lie. This relates not to 
their giving a testimony before a judge upon oath (of 
which he speaks afterward in a distinct commandment), 
but to their intercourse and commerce one with auother. 
For an oath, saith R. Levi, of Barcelona, ought.to esta- 
blish every thing: and thereby we ie ourselves to be 
as much resolved concerning that which we swear, as we 
are concerning the being of God. Ow, 

Heathens themselves accounted an oath so sacred a 
thing, that it was capital for a man to forswear himself, as 
Hen. Stephanus (in his Fontes Juris Civilis, p.7.) observes 
out of Diodorus Siculus, lib. oe the reason he gives,of 
it is this: that such a man committed two heinous crimes, 
by violating his piety to God and his faith to men in the 
highest degree. - 

But besides this, hoth Jews and Christians pat!» un- 
derstood swearing lightly, upon frivolo1 occasi Or 
without any necessity, to be here forbid ~y 
beforementioned, saith this precept may be Wo. ated four 
severa] ways, besides swearing that which we mean not to 
perform. And Salvian applies this to the trivial naming 
of God and our Saviour, upon all occasions, and some- 
times upon bad occasions. ‘‘ Nihil jam pene vanius quam 
Christi nomen esse videatur,” &c. Every body then swear- 
ing by Christ he would do this or that, though of no con- 
sequence whether he did it or no, or perlinpsa ing which 
ought not to be done, (lib. iv. de Gubern 5. 68. edit. 
Baluz.) 

They that understand this of swearing by false. gods 
(which are called vain things in Scripture) do but trifle ; 
that is condemned in the foregoing commandment ; it being 
a piece of worship a swear by them. 

For the Lord will not hold him guiltless, Ke. ] If men did 
not punish the falsc’swearer, the Lord threatens that he 


will. nd so mankind alw ays thought, as appears by the 
Jaw of the twelve tables (mentioned by Hen. Stephanus 
in thé book quoted above), “ Perjurii peena divina, exitium, 








humana, dedecus :” divin ushment of perjury is utter 
destruction ; the hn tie is disgrace or infamy. 
And Alexander Sev so sensible of this, that he 
thought, “ Jurisjurandi contempta religio, | satis” De 
ultorem habet:” The contempt of the religion of an Ogth 
hath God for a sufficient avenger. For an oath is the: 
strongest bond that is among men, to bind cs truth 
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Titness, saith he, the twelve tables; wi 
ea taking an oath; w bend 


ree a our faith 


a ersions our censors, “ q e re diligentitts 
quam de jurejurando, judicabant ;’ Se of nothing. 
more diligenth y than of an oath. 4. 

Nor was the other sort of vai (' iat is, Puch and idle) 
swearing, without any just occasion, suflé 
punished: for Mr. Selden observes, out o imonides, 
(lib. ii. de Synedr. eap. 11. p. 497.) that if any man was. 
guilty of it, he that heard him swear was bound to cxcomim 
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municate him (what that was he shews in the first book), 
and if he did not he was to be excommunicated himself. 
And there is great reason for these civil laws, which have 
provided a punishment for this crime ; not only because 
it is a great disrespect to God, to use his name so lightly on 
sy trivial occasion; but because, such contempt of the 


pay 


CHAP. xx.] 


sn. ¥ makes men fall into .the fearful sin of | 






8. Remember the sabbath-day, to keep it holy.) Be 
d the sabbath ; to make a differ- 
other days; so that it be not em- 

“* o 

bour and do all thy work.] 

labour; but a permission 

ys ina , about such worldly business 

_as they had to fe Which permission also God himself 


co ~ abridged, hy appointing some other festival days; as all 
_ ‘governors may do, upen some special occasions. 










-_ ence between it ar F 


“i ployed as they are. 
a _ Ver. 9. Six days 







‘Ver. 10. But the seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord 
thy God.|] Appoint “d By his nthority to be a day of rest 
. from your labours. 


In it thou shalt not. do work.| Herein the peculiar 

- respect to the seventh day consisted : on all other days 

t might work ; but on this they were to cease from all 

mner of work. In which very thing was the sanctifying 

of aie day ; it being hereby separated and distinguished 

from all other days in a very, remarkable manner. But 

os then it naturally followed, that, having no other work to do, 

they should call to mind the reason why it was thus sancti- 

fied, or set apart from other days. And the reason, say the 

ey ews ey 5 la was, “‘ That having no other business, 

au i ten in their minds the belief that. the world 

ng which is a thread that draws ‘a it all 

ad ati ‘ the law, or the principles of religion.” 
¥ are the words of R. Levi, of Barcelona. 

esides which, there was another reason, which I shall 


mention presently. But by this it er that the obser- 






vation of this day was a sign, or a to whom they 
belonged: a profession that they were all the servants of 
him who created the ona the earth, as God himself 
teaches them to unders t, (xxxi. 13. 17.) And that 
their minds might be possessed with this sense, he ordered 
this solemn commemoration of the creation of the world to 
be made once in seven days. For as, if there had becn 
quicker returns ee ie business might have 
been too wr nd ; so, if it had been delayed longer, 
this »might have worn too mu t of their minds. 
e or thy son, nor thy daughter ry&e.] They mightno 
- ‘more cmploy others in their worldly businéss-on this day 
_ 





























‘than do it themselves: but their children, though they 
-. grdegivad t the reason, were to rest; thatin time 
“Hn, gmigh learn this great truth, that all things "ite made 


r thy cattle.| Their oxen, and asses, and ¢ 


cattires we nt fo be employed in their labours, were to 
se joy the benefit of this rest as well as themselves, (Deut. 
vy. 14.) ich was absolutely necessary ; it being impos- 


-_ ‘they for their servants to rest (as is here also Fequired) if 
were to set their cattle on work. 
Nor thy stranger that within thy gates.| No stranger, 


who, by being re , had embraced the Jewish reli- 
gion. But other strangers might work 5 who only dwelt 
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among them, having renounced idolatry, but not taken 
upon them the obligation to observe their whole law. 
if any such person was a servant to a Jew, his mastcr might 
not employ him on the sabbath-day in any work of his; 
but the man might work for himself, if he pleased, being 
not bound to this law. (See Selden, lib. iii. de Jure N. et G. 
cap. 12.) 
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Yet 


Ver. 11. For in six days the Lord-made heaven and earth.} 


There were two reasons for the sanctification of this day. 
One was, because God rested from his work of creation on 
the seventh day, which is mentioned.here; the other was, 
because he had given them rest from their labours in Egypt; 
| which he mentions in. the fifth of Deuteronomy. There is 
_ nobody;,hath explained. both these better than Maimonides: 
(More Nevoch. par. ii. cap. 31.) ‘* There are two different 
_ causes, Saith he, for this precept, from two different effects. 
_ Forwhen Moses first explained to us the cause of this cele- 
_ bration, in the promulgation of the ten commandments, he 
saith it was, because in six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth. But in the repetition of them, he saith, ‘ Remember 
that thou wast a servant in Egypt, &c. therefore the Lord 
~ God commanded thee to keep the sabbath-day,’ (Deut. 


v.15.) The first cause is the glory and magnificence of: 


this day, as it is said, ‘Therefore the Lord blessed the 
seventh day and sanctified it,’ (Gen. ii. 3.) This was the 
effect of that cause, for in six days he made heaven and 
earth (this was the reason, he means, of the first institution 
of the sabbath), but that he gave this precept of the sab- 
bath unto ws, (2. e. the Israelites) and commanded us to 
observe it, was from the other cause, which followed the 
first cause, because we were servants in Egypt. 
time we could not serve according to our own will and 
pleasure, nor had any rest, or observed a sabbath: and 
therefore God gave us this special precept of resting and: 
cessation from labours, to join together these two reasons, 
viz. the belief of the beginning of the world, which pre- 
sently suggests to us the heing of God; and then the 
memory of God’s benefits unto us, in giving us rest from: 
our intolerable burdens in Egypt.” | 


All which 


Wherefore he blessed the sabbath-day, and hallowed it.] 


In the beginning of the world he blessed the seventh day, 
(Gen. ii. 3.) and now particularly chose this seventh day 
for a sabbath; which he ordered them to observe in me- 
mory of their coming out of Egypt on that day; as I ob- 


served, xvi. 5. 23. By which he preserved in their minds. 


that singular bencfit which he had bestowed upon them: 


‘‘and most manifestly (saith Maimonides in another place, 
par. ili. cap. 43.) procured great ease to all sorts of men, 


by frecing a seventh part of their lives from wearisome la- 


bour: which hath another blessing in conjunction with it, 


} that it perpetually preserved and confirmed that most pre- 


cious history and doctrine concerning the creation of the 
world.” 

Ver. 12. Honour thy father and thy mother.) In another 
place they are commanded to fear them, (Lev. xix. 3.) and 
as here the father is put before the mother, so there the mo- 
ther is put before the father; to shew (as Maimonides takes 
it, in his treatise called Memarim, cap. 6.) that we ought 
not to make any difference between them ; but they are both 
equally to be honoured and reverenced. Which is a duty of 
such great.concernment, that wo are taught, by the placing 
of this commandment immediately after those which pecu- 
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liarly relate to God's worship, that, next to his Majesty, 
our parents are to be honoured, with that reverence, love, 
obedience, and maintenance, which are due to them. And 
thercfore notorious disobedience to thein is threatened with 
death, as well as apostacy from God. Wherein this honour 
or fear doth consist, is taught in all books of religion: and 
Mr. Selden hath named a great many things wherein. the 
Jews place it, as the learned reader may sce, (lib. ii. de 
Synedr. cap. 13. p. 558.) 

I shall only add, that this was a law among the heathens, 
mentioned by Saleucus, Charondus, and others, in these 
words, ra tikva Trove yovsic Tiuarwoay, let children honour 
their parents. And thus Ulpian expresses it, ‘ Filio sem- 
per honesta et sancta persona patris videri debet.” And 
afterward, “ Filium patrem ct matrem venerari oportet. , 
With much more that Hen. Stephanus hath collected, in his 
Fontes ect Rivi Juris Civilis. ° 

That thy days may be long in the land, &c.} As disobe-. 
dicnce to parents is, by the law of Moses, threatened to be 
punished with death; so, on the contrary, long life (which 
is the greatest worldly blessing) is promised to the obedi- 
ent; and that in their own country, which God had pecu-. 
liarly enriched with abundance of his blessings. Heathens 
also gave the vcry same encouragement, saying, that such 
children, should be dear to the gods, both living and dead.. 
So Euripides. 


“Ooarte dt rove Texéyrac év Bie eye 
"OS tort cat Sev Kat Savoy Seoic pidoc. 


And this famous Senarius, mentioned by the same Hen. 
Stephanus, with many other notable passages. 

‘Ikavisg Budoste ynooBoskav rode yovetc. 
Thou shalt live long (or, as long as thou canst desire ) if thor 
nourish thy ancient parents. Whence, children are called 
by Xenophon, and others, Mnooockof. 

Ver. 13. . Thou shalt not kill.| After the command about 

the respect duc.to parents, naturally follows the regard we 
ought to have to all othcr men who spring from them. And 
the greatest injury we can do another is to take away his 
life ; whereby he is deprived of all the enjoyments of this 
world, and human society itself 1s also wounded, which 
cannot subsist if its innocent members cannot be safe. 
Innocent, I.say, for this commandment doth not hinder 
men from defending themselves from violence, (xxii. 2.) nor 
forbid magistrates to punish those with death who commit 
crimes worthy of it; for this is to preserve the lives of 
other men, (Xxil. 1820. ) 
— Ver. 14. Thou shalt not commit aduitery.]. Next to a 
man’s sclf, his wife is nearer to him than any other person; 
they two being one flesh. Which makes the injury done to 
him in her person a breach of human socicty next to mur- 
der. Nay, the LXX. place this commandment before the 
other, Thou shalé not ktii: virtuous women valuing their 
chastity more than their lives; and the crimes to .which 
mere pleasure tempts inen being more gricvous, in the opi- 
nion of the great philosopher, than those to which they are 
stimulated by anger. Whoredom is also forbidden in the 
Jaw of Moscs, and incest; as wounding any manis, as well 
as murder: but in these fen words, which are a short 
abridgment of their duty, it was sufficient only to mention 
the principal things of every kind which were hatcful to 
God and injurious to men. 


[CHAP. xx. 


Ver. 15. Thou shalt not steal.] This was to injure men 
in their goods and possessions y either by open rapine, or 
by craft and cheating; against which God intended to se- 
cure them by this precept. Several sorts of this sin aro 
afterwards mentioned in particular laws. 

Ver.16. Thou shait not bear false witness against thy 
neighbour.| As our neighbour is not to be injured by us in 
deeds, so not in words, by giving a false testimony against 
him before a judge, which is the chief sin of this kind. This 
is both an injury to our neighbour, and an affront te God; 
in whose place the judge is, whom we go about to deccive. 

Large commentaries on these commandments are not to 
be. expected; which may be found in many authors com- 
monly known. 

Ver. 17. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's house, &c.] 
Hfere is forbidden so much as the designing any mischief 
to others in any of the things forementioned. For as all 
injuries in.word or deed are prohibited in the four preceding 
commandments; so in this he prohibits those which are 
only in the heart or counsels of men, but never come to 
light. And in the enumeration of the things they were not 
to covet, he begins first with that which was last men- 
tioned, and so backward to the other. For he saith, Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbour's house, by designing to bear 
false witness, or to commit, theft. And then follows, thou 
shalé not covet thy neighbour's wife, by intending to abuse 
her, if. opportunity served; zor his man-servant, nor his 
maid-servant, &c. which are his principal goods. Ile saith 
nothing of thirsting after his life, which is supposed to be 
unlawful, because less than that is forbidden. 

Menander hath something lke this: 


Mycé BeAdune Evaup’ ércSuuhe Wduderc, 
‘O yap Osdc¢ BAgre oe TAnctov Taper. 


Do not so much as covet the thread of a needle, for God 
sees thee, being tutimately present with thee. (See more in 
Grotius’s Prolegomena in Excerpta ex Stobzo.) 

Ver. 18. And all the people saw the thunderings, &c.] 
Seeing being the principal sense, itis frequently put for the 
rest: and this passage may be translated, they sensibly per- 
ceived, &c. (Sce Gen. xii. 1. and Drusius’s Questiones 
licbr. lib. i. cap. 10.) 

The thunderings aud the lightnings.] Sec xix. 16. 

And the noise of the trumpet.| Which ceased, while God 
spake the ten words to them; but now began again, toge- 
ther with thunders and lightnings, when theywere ended. 
For as they were introduced ina most majestic manncr, to 
raise their attention, and strike an awe into them; so th 
were closed, that they might be the more sousitite of the 
dreadfulness of that Majesty who spake to them; and that 
they might have a greater reverence to his law. 

_ They removed, and stood afar off.) They were at the hot- 
tom of the mount while God spake to them; but now 
started back, for fear those flames they saw upon the moun- 
tain, (Deut. v. 25.) and perhaps flashed from thence in a 
terrible manner, should devour them. Tow far they re- 
moved we know not; some think to the place where they 
were encamped before this glorious appearance, out of 
which Moses brought them to meet with God, (xix. 2. 17.) 

Ver. 19. And they said unto Moses.) By the heads of 
their tribes and their elders, (Deut. vy. 23.) who came from 


the people to Moses while he remained still in his place. 














CHAP. Xx. ] UPON 
For he saith there, they came near unto him, when they | 
spake these words ; en signifies they were a some dis- 
tance before. 

Speak thou with is, baie we will hear, &c.] They desire 
that what God had farther to command them, he would be 
pleased to acquaint Moses with it; and they would receive 
it as his own words; but should die with fear if they heard 
him speak any more with his own voice. 
largely related, Deut. vy. 24, 25, &c.; and accordingly God 
afterward communicated to Moses alone the rest of his 
laws, both concerning religion and civil government. 

- Ver. 20. And Moses said unto the people.|] He bade the 
elders return this answer to the people that sent them. 

Fear not.| Be not afraid of your lives. No AN shall 
come to you. 

For God is come to prove you.] God riiehias! by this 
dreadful appearance, to discover unto yoursclves and 
others whether you will be such as you pretend, (xix. 8.) 

And that his fear may be before your face.) And that you 
may have an awful sense of him in your mind, by having 
before your eyes continually the glory of his ogi of 
which you were lately sensible, (ver, 18.) 

That you sin not.| Let this be your only fear, not pe of- 
fend God by disobeying his commands. 

Ver. 21. And the people stood afar off.] In thcir tents, 
within their camp. For God commanded him to bid the 
elders, after this discourse, to go to their tents from whence 
they came; where, I suppose, the rest of the people were, 
(Deut. v. 30. ) But he bade Moses stay with him; and he 
would, as they desired, tell him all the rest of the things 
which he intended to enjoin them, (ver. 31.) 

And Moses drew near unto the thick darkness where God 
was.] Who called him to him again, as he had done before, 
(xix. 20.) There is a curious observation in Pirke Eliezer, 
that the Hebrew word here is not nogesh, he approached, 


or drew near, as we translate it; but niggesh, he was drawn. 


near: the angel Gabricl, or Michael (as he fancies), com- 
ing, and taking him by the hand and leading him up to God, 
(cap. 41.) But this signifies rather that he did not go up of 
his own accord, but was called by God to draw near to his 
Divine Majesty. Which he did the next day, upon the se- 
venth day of Sivan: and received fifty-seven laws (besides 
the ten which God himself delivered), partly civil and partly 
religious; which were explications of the decalogue. 

Ver. 22. And the Lord said unto Moses.| When they were 
together in the thick cloud beforementioned. 

Thas thou shalt say unto the children of Israel.) When 
thou gocst down again to them. 

Ye have seen that Ihave talked with you from heaven.] 
The apprehension of one sense (as Maimonides phrases it, 
More Nevoch. par. i. cap. 46.) is usually in Scripture put 
for the apprehension of another. As, see the word of the 
Lord ; (Jer. ii. 31.) that is, hear it, or mark it diligently. 
Or, the meaning here may be, you saw, 7. e. perceived, by 
the thunderings, and lightnings, and all the rest of the to- 
kens of a majestic presence, that it was I _ spake from 
abave. 

Ver. 23. Yeshallnot make with me.] The HicMew writers 
here make a pause, or full stop, as if it were a complete 
sentence. And the meaning is explained in the Talmud to 
be, Ye shall not make the ‘similitude of the ministers that 
minister before me above, as the sun, the moon, the stars, 


This is more: 
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or the angels, (Gem. Bab. upon Avoda Zura.) And so 
Maimonides, upon the same subject; it is unlawful to form 
the images of the sun, the moon, the stars, the celestial 
signs, or angels, according to that whichis written, Ye shall 
not make with me; ¢. e. nothing like the ministers that mi- 
nister to me above. (See Selden; lib. ii. de Jure N. et G. 
cap. 6. p. 198.) But if we join these with the following 
words the sense is the same; that, as they acknowledged 
no other gods but him, so they should not make any image 
to represent him. To enforce which, the word make is re- 
peated in the end of the verse, whereby Bruater efficacy is 
added to the command. — | 

Gods of silver, or gods of gold, shall ye not make unto 
you.] He gives this caution, lest by the splendour of these 
metals they should be tempted (being prone to superstition 
and idolatry) to make such kind of representations. For — 
by gods are meant images to represent him; which at the 
first were made very glittering, like the heavenly bodies ; 
but afterward they proceed to worship images of mere 
wood, or stone. 

The colierence of this with the foregoing verses is 
something obscure: unless we observe how this is reported 
in the book of Deuteronomy: where Moses puts them in 
mind, that they “‘ saw no similitude on the day that God 
spake with them in Horeb,” (iv. 15.) and therefore ought 
not to “‘ make them a graven image, the similitude of any 
figure,” &c. (ver. 16—I9.) Accordingly the meaning is 
here, ‘“‘ ye have seen that I talked with you from heaven,” 
(i.e. you heard only a voice, but saw no similitude of 
man, or any other creature,) therefore ye shall not represent 
me by any image, though never so rich and glorious. And 
thus Greg. Nyssen seems to have understood it, de Vita 
Mosis, p.1S80 God gave Moses many Divine command- 
ments, the chief of which is 7 edotBea, kal TO TAC TMpETOVEAS 
vrodinpee wept tiie Ociac ptoewe tyew, piety towards God, 
and to have becoming notions and conceptions of ihe Divine 
nature, as transcending all visible things, nay, all our 
thoughts, and like to nothing that we know. And therefore 
he bids them, in their conceptions of him, not to look at 
any thing they saw, nor liken rijv rou mavrog UmrepKemévny 
gbow, the nature which transcends the whole universe, to 
any thing that they were acquainted withal. 

There was the greater need of this precept, if the Egyp- 
tian worship in these days was the same with that in other 
times; when Osiris was adored in the form of a golden ox, 
or an ox of wood all gilded over, as Plutarch calls it Bovg 
dLaxpuaoe. 

Ver. 24. An altar of earth shalt thou make unto me.] 
For the better observation of the foregoing commandment, 
he orders that his altars should be made as. plain and 
simple as might be. Either of sods and turfs of earth 
(which were casily prepared, in most places, whilst they 
stayed in the wilderness), or of rough and unpolished stone 
(if they came into rocky places where no sods were to bo 
got), that so there might be no occasion to grave any image 
upon them. Such altars, Tertullian observes, were among 
the ancient Romans in the days of Numa: when,:as they 
had no sumptuous temples, nor images, so they had only 
temeraria de cespite altaria, altars hastily huddled up of 
earth without any art, (Apolog. cap. 25.) which Jamblichus 
calls Bwpode abrocyediove, ex tempore, altars (as we would 
now speak) thrown up on a sudden. And so Scioppius 
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pretends he found some MSS. have it in that place of Ter- 
tullian, not temeraria, but temporaria; altars made only 
for a present use, not to remain after the sacrifice was 
done. Nay, Fortunatus Scacchus will have it that Moses 
here commands them to make the earth their altar; as the 
words may be translated out of the Hebrew: which he thus 
interprets, ‘‘ Thou shalt mark out a place upon the bare 
ground, and there offer sacrifice,” (Myrothec. ii. Sacr. 
Elzxochrys. cap. 56.) 

_ And shalt sacrifice thereon thy burnt-offerings, &c.] This 
form of worship, as Maimonides himself acknowledges, 
was appointed by God, because it was used in all the 
world. Which moved him, not to abolish it, but to trans- 
late it, from created and imaginary beings, to his own most 
adorable name. Therefore hc commanded us, saith he, to 
make him a sanctuary, (xxv. 8.) and consecrate an altar to 
his name, and offer him sacrifices (for which he alleges this 
very text), and on the contrary prohibits us to do such 
things to any other being, (xxii. 20. xxxiv. 13, 14. More 
Nevoch. par. ili. cap. 32.) 

In all places.) This shews that the-foregoing command- 
ment hath a peculiar respect to the time they were in the 
wilderness (especially till the tabernacle was erected) when 
they were in their travels, removing from place to place, 
and not fixed in any: then these altars were very proper, 
which might be prepared on a sudden, and as suddenly 
thrown down again. 

Where I record my name.] Or cause it to be remembered 

and acknowledged, by some token or symbol (that is) 
whereby he signified that he would be worshipped there. 
‘Which sense the Chaldee seems to me to have expressed 
most exactly; in every place where I shall make my glory 
(t.e. the Schechinah) to dwell, from whence I will bless 
thee: 7. e. hear their prayers. This must be the meaning 
here; because the ark, which was the memorial of God’s 
presence with them, was not yet made. Or else, he means 
the sacrifices and altars beforementioned, which Mr. Mede 
thinks may be here pointed at; because these were rites 
of remembrance whereby the name of God was comme- 
morated and recorded, and his covenant with men testified 
and renewed. (See book ii. p. 453, &e.) And, indeed, 
the word zacar doth most certainly signify, not only to 
remember or record, but to worshtp and to perform sacred 
Offices: so the meaning may be, in every place where I ex- 
hibit myself to be worshipped and honoured. 
_ Ewill come unto thee, or, meet with thee.| Upon which 
account the tabernacle of the Lord was called Ohel Moed, 
the tabernacle of meeting. Not because of the people’s 
meeting there to worship (as is commonly supposed, when 
we translate those words the tabernacle of the congregation ), 
but of God’s meeting there with his people, as Mr. Mede 
observes (p- 436.) from many plain places. of Scripture, 
(Exod. xxix. 42. xxx. 36. Numb. xvii. 4.) 

And I will bless thee.| Give thee testimonies of my gra- 
cious presence and acceptance. The gentiles believed 
their gods were present where their images were wor- 
shipped. But he promises to be present in all places 
whatsoever, where he would have his name celebrated (i.e. 
where he would be worshipped), though their sacrifices 
were Offered upon the most mean and simple altar. 

Ver. 25. If thou wilt make me an altar of stone, &e.] If 
it cannot be made without stones (saith Maimonides, par. 
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iii. More Nevoch. cap. 45.) take care that the stones ro- 
main in their own natural form, and that they be not po- 
lished, &c. This was to ayoid idolatry; for fear they 
should make any figure with the tools they employed, in 
shaping and fashioning the stones, after an artificial man- 
ner: or should reserye’the pieces of stone that were pared 
off for superstitious or magical uses. Just, saith Mai- 
monides, as he forbids planting a grove near his altar, for 
that was to imitate idolaters, (Deut. xvi. 22.) See Deut. 
iv. 15, 16. which plainly shews this was the reason of this 
command, 

In short, these altars were built like those of turf,.on a 
sudden, without any art; only by piling stones one upon 
another. Such an altar David built upon a special occa- 
sion, (2 Sam, xxiv. 25.) and after him Elijah, (1 Kings 
xviii, 31, 32.) and Fortunatus Scacchus makes it probable 
that it was such an one which Ezra built, at their return 
from Babylon to their own country, (iii. 2, 3. Myrothec. ii. 
Sacr. Elwochrys, cap. 59.) where he represents the form of 
such an altar among the heathen, out of an ancient monu- 
ment, (p. 585.) And there is little doubt, I think, that the 
altars built by the patriarchs were of this sort; partien- 
larly that which Abraham crected whereon to offer his son 
Isaac, (Gen: xxii. 9.) for it was raised so suddenly that 
no art could be employed about it. 

I omit other reasons which the Jews allege for this law, 
for they seem to me to be fanciful. And shall rather ob- 
serve, that Plato in his Laws ordered all things belonging . 
to the service of God should be very simple and plain, 
without any cost or ornament: and therefore forbids gold, 
silver, or ivory, because they were things too invidious 
(érfpSovoy xrijua), and brass and iron he would not have 
used, because they were roAfuwy dpyava, the instruments of 
wars: but one single piece of wood or stone should serve 
for an image, and that made in a day’s time, (lil). xii. de 
Legibus, p. 955, 956. edit. Serran.) 

It seems difficult also to reconcile these two verses with 
God’s own ordinance, not long after, in the twenty-seventh 
chapter of this book; where be bids Moses to: make him 
an altar neither of earth, nor of stone, but of shittim-wood, 
coyered with brass, for the use of the tabernacle, where he re- 
corded his name. But itis to be considered, that these two 
verses speak only of occasional altars (as I may call them) 
which they might have use of, not only before but after the 
tabernacle was erected. These God doth not forbid, when 
there was a special reason for them; but he intending 
there should be no stated altar, but that at the tabernacle, 
he would have these made of unpolished stones, laid one 
upon another, that they might be thrown down as soon as 
raised; and that they might not draw people from the_ta- 
bernacle, nor administer occasion of idolatry, by an arti- 
ficial workmanship and imagery. Now that there were 
such altars raised upon certain great occasions, but not to 
continue, appears from the sacred history. For (xxiv. 4.) | 
Moses built one at the foot of Mount Sinai, by God’s com- 
mand itis likely, and of this fashion. And he gave order 
for building one of stone after they came to Canaan, (Deut. 
xxvii. 1—3.) which Joshua performed, according to this 
rule, as is expressly said Josh. viii. 30,31. Of this sort 
were those of Gideon and Manoah, (Judg. vi. 24. 26. xiii. 
19.) And we read of altars built by Samuel, (1 Sam. vil. 


17.) and by Saul, (xiv. 35.) and David, as was before ob- 
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served, (2 Sam. xxiv. 25.) and Solomon, (1 Kings iii: 2. 
34.) besides the altar which was in the tabernacle and the 
temple. . 

Ver. 26. Thou shalt not go up by steps unto my altar.] 

This was most suitable to the state of travellers, to have 
their altars low, not lofty. Besides, he would not have 
them imitate the gentiles, who sacrificed in high places; 
imagining their sacrifices were most acceptable when they 
were nearest to heaven. Whence the Egyptians, living in 
a flat country wherein were no mountains, built altars of 
a very great height, which could not be well done by sods 
of earth, or stones loosely laid together. Nor would God 
have it done, when he ordered Moses to make an altar of 
brass and wood at the tabernacle; which it is evident was 
so low, that a man might stand and minister there without 
being raised from the earth: for it was but three cubits 
high, (xxvii. 1.) which is less by one cubit than the ordi- 
nary stature of men. 
_ Not go up by steps.] There were steps in the temple 
built by Solomon unto the brazen altar, which was ten cu- 
bits high: and Ezekiel expressly mentions them in the de- 
scription of his temple, (xliii. 17.) which seeming to disagree 
with this command, interpreters are much concerned to re- 
concile them. And the forenamed Fortun. Scacchus, cap. 
63. contends eamestly that no altar was higher than three 
cubits; and therefore those steps mentioned by Ezekiel did 
not belong to the altar, but to the basis or ground-work 
(as we speak) upon which it stood. But thisis said with- 
out good ground, for we read expressly that Solomon’s 
altar was ten cubits high, (2 Chron. iv. 1.) at which there- 
fore the priest could not minister, without some steps, where- 
by he ascended so high, as to be able to lay on the wood 
and the sacrifice upon it, &e. By steps therefore (to omit 
other conjectures) I understand many steps (which are here 
forbidden), such as the gentiles had to go up to their Ba- 
moth, or high places; as we see by one of the pyramids in 
Egypt, and the high tower at Mexico; to which they as- 
cended by a hundred and eighty steps. But a very few 
served for Solomon’s altar; and they were so contrived 
also, as, the Hebrew writers tell us, that there was no 
danger of that which God intended hereby to prevent in 
the words following. 

That thy nakedness be not discovered thereon.}| The He- 
brews say it was a kind of causeway, or bridge, whereby 
they went up to the altar; which rose by little and little, till 
they came to the place where they were to stand. (See 
L’Empereur upon the Codex Middoth, eap. 3. seet. 3.) Or 
else the steps were so broad and so little distant one from 
another, and the ascent thereby made so easy and equal, 
that there was no need of lifting up their legs high, and 
therefore no danger of discovering the lower parts of the 
body (their thighs, buttocks, and secret parts), which might 
have been seen by those below (bad they ascended by 
many large and high steps) under such loose garments as 
were worn in those countries; and thereby tlic priests 
might have been exposed to contempt, and the people 
moved to laughter, or had bad thoughts excited in them. 
In short, the meaning is, they should not go up many steps, 
far distant one from another, so that one must have taken 
large strides to ascend them. 

The Jews say, particularly Maimonides, (par. iii. More 

Nevoch. cap. 45.) that the worshippers of Baal-Peor were 
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wont.to discover their nakedness, that is, their secret parts, 
before him. Which he takes to be the reason of this com- 
mand; lest any such thing should happen in God’s' pre- 
sence: and this was the reason also of another law, that 
the priests should have breeches made for them, which 
none of the people wore, in those times, but the priests 
alone; and that only when they ministered. The Gemara 
Hierosolym. upon the story of Balaam, gives a long ac- 
count of this impure worship, as L’Empereur observes 
upon Codex Middoth, cap. 3. sect.4. But there is no 
proof of this from any ancient author; and the Babylonian 


-Gemara gives a different account of the worship of.Peor ; 


which looks as if the Jews studied how to make it ridicu- 
lous, as well as filthy. Butif there were any solid ground 
for it, it would afford the clearest explication of this place. 
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Ver. 1. N. OW these are the judgments thou shalt set be- 
fore them.] By judgments are meant such. political laws 
which God thought fit to give for the determination of dif- 
ferences among the people; and that they might be justly 
and peaceably governed. Which, though they were not 
spoken with such pomp and majesty as the ten command- 
ments were (and much less were the ceremonial precepts 
delivered with such solemnity), yet the Israelites believed 
that they came from the same authority, though spoken to 
Moses in the mount privately, and not in the audience of 
all the people; as appears by their submission to these, no 
less than to the other laws. And there was great reason 
for jt; it being their own desire not to hear God’s voice 
any more;:but to be instructed by Moses what God re- 
quired, and they promised to obey it, (xx. 19.) 

Ver. 2. If thou buy a Hebrew servant, &e.] Or a_ slave. 
Some persons sold themselves by reason of poverty: of 
which sort the Hebrews understand that law, (Lev.xxv.39.) 
Others were sold by the court of judgment; which was in 
case of a theft they had committed; for which, not being 
able to make satisfaction unto him that had received the 
damage, they were condemned to be his servants. Of these 
they interpret this place, and Deut.xy.12. But this sale, 
they say, did not extend to both sexes; for a woman was 
not to be sold for theft. | 

In the seventh year he shall go out free for nothing.] If 
the damage was so great, that his six years’ service had not 
satisfied for it, yet he was not to be keptlonger. And his 
servitude also might end sooner, by manumission, or re- 
demption, or the death of his master, if he were a gentile 
ora proselyte. Nay, if he were a Hebrew, his death 
put an end to it, in case he left no son. And his master 
also was bound to maintain his wife and children (if he 
had any), all this time giving them food, raiment, and a 
dwelling, though they were not to be his servants. (See 
Mr. Selden lib. vi. de Jure N. et G. cap. 7.) 

It is remarkable, that he sets this law in the first place, 
because mercy, next to piety, is the most excellent virtue : 
and God would have his people, saith R. Levi Barzelonita, 
adored with and full of the noblest qualities, which are 
benignity and mercy. ; } 

This year of release also being a sacred year; the whole 
land being holy to the Lord, so that no man might chal- 
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lenge any right or propriety in it, to sow his field, or reap 
that which grew of itself, &c. it-was sacrilege for any 
master to keep a servant from his freedom, when the year 
came which was the Lord’s release, as we read expressly 
Lev.:xxv. and Deut. xv. Whence it was, that, because 
the Jews were so profane as to break this law, and not give 
their servants liberty (as we read in.the thirty-fourth of 
Jeremiah), God punished them with a captivity of seventy 
years, in which the land lay waste, till it had fulfilled the 
years of rest which they would not observe; as Mr. Mede 
hath truly noted, Discourse xxvi. latter end. 

Ver. 3. If he come in by himself, &c.] That is, a single 
man without a wife; so he was to depart. But if he was 
a married man when he was sold; as the master was not 
to let his wife and children want food, and raiment, and 
habitation, while he continued his slave; so, when he was 
free, he was not to meddle with them, or detain them from 
their father and husband, (Lev. xxv. 41.) 

Ver. 4. If his master have given him a wife.] Unto such 
a servant as this, who was sold by the court of judgment, 
his master might give a gentile maid to wife (and no other 
Hebrew, but such as he, might marry a gentile), that he 
might beget children of her, who were to be the master’s 
servants or. slaves for ever. The Hebrew doctors say, the 
master could not do this, unless such a servant had a law- 
ful wife and children before of his own, who were not to 
be kept from him; but he might beget children for himself, 
as well as for his master; who could not impose upon 
him more than one maid-servant to be lis wife. He 
that sold himself also was not subject to this law. But 
as his master could not impose a wife of this sort upon 
him; so neither was ho bound, when the servant went 
free, to bestow any gift upon him: which was due only 
to him that was sold by the court for theft, (Deut. xv. 
12.) to. whom the ancient Jews say he was to give thirty 
shekels. 

And she have born him sons or daughters.| During his 
service. 

The wife and children shall be his master’s, &c.| For the 
wife was a slave as well as himself when he married her. 
And she was given to wife, merely that he might beget 
slaves of her. Who therefore continued with the master, 


as well as their mother, when the man had his liberty: for |. 


they were not so much his, as his master’s goods; who had 
such a power over them, that he might circumcise them, 
as le did his own children, without their consent. (See 
Selden, lib. vi. de Jure N. et G. cap. 7. and de Uxore 
Hebr. lib. i. cap. 6. p. 39.) 

Ver. 5, And if the servant shall plainly say.) In the 
Hebrew the words are saying, shall say; 7. e. stand in it 
(as we speak) and steadfastly resolve, by saying it not ina 
fit, but constantly. 

I love my master, my wife, and my children, &c.] If his 
love to such a wife and children, who were not properly 
his own, was greater than his love to liberty; which made 
him still desire their company, and choose to stay with his 
master who had bcen so good to him. 

Ver. 6. His master shall bring him to the judges.] That it 
might appear he was not frandulently or forcibly detained 
against the law, but with his own consent, or rather at his 
desire. 

He shall also bring him-to the door, or the door-post.] 
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After the caso had been heard, and the judges had given 
sentence. 


_ And les master shall bore his ear through with an awl] | 


In token that he was now affixed to his house, and might 
not so much as step over the threshold without his leave, 
but be obedient to his will for ever. This is to be under- 


stood only of one that was sold by the court; not of him - 


that sold himself. And though the Hebrews take this to 
have been a mark of infamy, set upon a man who chose 
servitude before liberty; yet it being chosen out of love to 
his master, I cannot think that they intended by this act to 
disgrace him: but look upon it only as a solemn addiction 
of him to his master’s service ; which was done, it is like- 
ly, in the presence of the judges. This custom of boring 
the cars of slaves lasted a long time after this in Syria and 
Arabia, as Bochartus shews out of Juvenal, sat. i. and 
Petronius, (lib. iii. Hierozoic. cap. 6. p. 1.) 

He shall serve him for ever.] Tillthe year of jubilee, or 
till his master died (for his son was not to detain him 
when his father was dead), unless he would release him, or 
he was redeemed. 

Ver. 7. And if aman sell his daughter to be a maid-ser- 
vant.| Besides the two former sorts of persons sold to be 
his servants, there was a third here mentioned, which is 
thus expounded by the Hebrews: that she was to be a 
virgin under age; that is, less than twelve years old and a 
day. For if she was more than that, it was not lawful for 
him to sell her: and when she came to be of age it put an 


end to her servitude, as well as the year of jubilee did, or 


redemption, or the death of her master. Besides, her fa- 
ther might not sell her, unless he were reduced to extreme 
poverty. If he did, without such necessity, he was forced 
by the court of judgment to redeem her. And she was 
not to be sold neither, unless there was some hope her 
master or his son might take her to wife. 

She shall not go out as the men-servants do.| There were 
other and better conditions for her, than for the servant 
mentioned ver. 3,4. particularly, her master could not 
marry her to any body but to himsclf or hisson. 

Ver. 8. If she please not her master, who hath betrothed 
her to himself.] This shews she was sold to him upon the 
presumption he would take her for his wife; and there was 
such a previous agreement about this, that there needed no 
other espousals: but if, after this, he changed his mind, 
and did not like her enongh to make her his wife; then 
God ordains as follows: 

Then shall he let her be redeemed.| She was to serve her 
master six years, if she was sold for so long; unless she 
was redeemed (which her master is here required not to re- 
fuse) or manumitted; or sct free by the year of jubilee; or 
by the death of her master; or (which was peculiar in this 
case) the signs of her being ripe for marriage appeared : 
(see Selden in the place beforementioned.) 

To sell her to a strange nation he shall have no power.) 
No man had power to sell a Hebrew servant to one of an- 
other nation: and therefore, by a strange people (as the 
word is.here in the Ilebrew) must be meant an Jsraelite of 
another family, that was not of her kindred, nor had any 
right of redeniption. 

Seeing he hath dealt deceitfully with her. Frustrated her 
hope of marrying her. 

Ver. 9. If he hath betrothed her to his son.| Which was 
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_ expected from him, if he did not think fit to marry her 
himself, he shall deal with her after the manner of daugh- 
ters. If the word he relate to the father, the meaning is, 
he shall give her a portion, as if she were his own diagii 
ter. If it relate to the son, the meaning is, he shall treat 
her like a wife. 

- Ver. 10. If he take him another wife, her food, ‘&e.] If 
after the son had married her, he took another wife besides, 
he was still to perform to this all those things that belong 
to a wife, viz. give her food, and raiment, and at certain 
times (which were determined by law in some countries) 
cohabit with her. as her husband. From this place the 
Hebrews have made a general rule, that these three things 
are owing to all wives ‘from their husbands, viz, alimony, 
clothes, and the conjugal duty. For howsoever the Vulgar 
Latin understands the last word, the Hebrews generally 
take it for that which St. Paul calls due benevolence, 1 Cor. 
vii. 3. (See Selden, do Uxor. Hebr. lib. iit. cap. 4.) . Now 
what was accounted alimony, and sufficient for clothes, 
he shews cap. vy. and what belongs to the other, cap. vi. 
The Hebrew word gonata, which we translate duty of mar- 
riage, properly relates to the stated and determined time 


wherein every thing is to be done; and therefore here sig- 


nifies the use of marriage, certo tempore et modo, as Bo- 
chart hath well expounded it, (lib. ii. Canaan, cap. 11.) 


Many indeed will have it derived from py, from which 


comes yh, a habitation; as if it signified here the coha- 
bitation of a man with his wife. But Aben Ezra rather re- 
fers it to ny, from whence comes Ny, time: whence gonat 
sienifies the set and appointed time wherein every thing 
is done. And so the Chaldee uses the word goneta, for the 
term preseribed to every thing (as the same author ob- 
serves), that it may be done in due time and manner. 

Theodoric HWackspan thinks Moses here speaks of the 
father; to whom all the precedent and subsequent acts 
Belong; and not to the son. 

Ver.11. And if he do not these three to her.| i.e. Nei- 
ther marry her to himself, nor to his son, nor suffer her to 
be redeemed. 

Then she shall go out free without money.| When she 
came of age, and was ripe for marriage, she was to be set 
free, and pay nothing for her freedom: nay, on the con- 
trary, he was to give her something, as appears from Deut. 
xv. 12, 13.17. What the signs of puberty were, Mr. Sel- 
den shews, Lib. de Successionibus, cap. ix. 

Ver. 12. He that smiteth a man, so that he die.] That is, 
commit wilful murder, as we now speak. 

Shall surely be put to death.|] Wheresoever we find this 
word maveth (death) absolutely, without any addition, it 
always signifies strangling. 'They are the words of R. 
Levi Barzelonita. But the Jewish doctors will not have 
this law extend unto proselytes of the gate, much less to 
gentiles, whom, if any Israclite killed, he was not to suffer 
death for it. (See Mr. Selden, lib. iv.-de Jure N. et G. 
cap. 1.) But Plato, in his Book of Laws, (lib. ix. p.872.) 
hath determined more justly than these rabbies, that in the 
case of murder the same laws should be for strangers and 
for citizens. 

Ver. 13. And if a man lie not in wait.] Do not design to 
kill another. . 

But God deliver him into his hand. ] But he happens, as 

we speak, to kill a man by that action which aimed at 
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another end.. This the Seripture expresses ‘more ‘Teligi- 
ously, by acknowledging God in every thing that falls out, 
who permits such things’ as are mentioned, Deut. xix. 5. 
whiereby a man is killed, without the intention of him who 
was about'such actions. ° 

Then I will appomt him-a place, whither he shall flee.] 
He may flee to one of the places which I will appoint for 
his seeurity..’ Which place, the Jews say, was the camp 
of the Levites, while they continued in the wilderness: but 
when they came to Canaan, there were cities appointed for 
this purpose, as we read Numb. xxxv. 11, 12. Deut. xix. 
And there being several kinds of involuntary | 
killing men, the Hebrews ‘make these : gvyadeuri#jora, or 
places of refiael to belong only to one of them, for the rest 
did not need them, as Mr. Selden shews, (lib. iv. de Jure 
N. et G; cap. 2.) An officer of justice was not bound to 
flee if’ he: chanced in the execution of his office to killa 
man that resisted him: nor a master if he killed his scho- 
lar, or a father his son, when he gave him correction. _ 

Ver. 14. But if a man come presumptuously.] The Vulgar’ 
Latin rightly ‘translates it industriously, or with design to 
kill him; for it is opposed.to ignorance. The Hebrew 
word also carriesin ita signification of boiling anger; which 
doth not alter the case: for if a man in the height of his 
rage resolved to kill another, and laid wait for him to exe- 
cute his design, it was justly judged to be wilful murder, 
and punished with death. Which was far more equal than 
Plato’s law, that such a man should only be banished for 
three years; as he that on a sudden killed a man. in his 
anger only, for two, (lib. ix. de Legibus, p. 867.) 

Upon his neighbour.| The Hebrew doctors by neighbour 
understand only an Israelite, or a proselyte of justice: as 
for others, they were not put to death if an Israelite killed 
one of them. Which was not the intent of this law; where- 
by God would: have all men that lived among thet safe 
and secure from heing murdered. 

To slay him with guile.| By which it appeared the act 
was designed and deliberate. For two things are denoted 
by this word with guile ; first forethought, and then delay, 
as'Isaac Karo observes: (see L’Empereur in Bava kama, 

cap. lii. sect. 6.) 

Thou shalt take him.] If it be inquired who should take 
him, it'seems to be determined, Deut. xix. 12. where the 
elders of the city were to fetch away a wilful murderer from ‘ 
the city of refuge. In aftertimes the king ordered it, as 
Moses did while he lived, (1 Kings 1. ult. ii. 29.) By which 
places it appears, that if a man refused to come from the 
altar (being judged upon proof to be a wilful murderer or 
other high offender), he might be there killed, as Georg. 
Ritterhusius shews, (LL. de Jure Asylorum, cap. viii.) 
where he obscrves, out of Plutarch in his Laconia, that 
Agesilaus deelared publicly at the altar of Pallas, where 
he sacrificed an ox, that he thought it lawful to kill one 
that treachcrously assaulted him, even at the altar. And 
thus the practice was among Christians (as he there shews) 
when their temples became sanctuaries to malefactors. 

From my aliar.] This was an asylum, as well as the cities 
of refuge; but under many limitations, both with respect 
to the part of the altar, and to the persons that fled thither, 
and to the erime they had committed ; as Mr. Selden shews 
in the place abovenientioned, (p. 479.) 

That he may die.] Though he was the high-priest, and in 
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the act of sacrifice, he was to be taken away without delay 
if he had committed wilful murder; if it was involuntarily, 
then he was to be taken from thence and carried to the 
city of refuge ; for God would not have a pious place (as 
Conradus Pellicanus glosses) be a protection to impiety. 
(Sec Mr. Selden, lib. iii. de Synedr. cap. 8. p. 100.) 

Maimonides’s ‘observation i is pertinent enough upon this 
occasion; “ That the mercy wliich is shewn to wicked men 
is no hetter than tyranny and cruelty to the rest of God's 
creatures: and therefore, though such persons sought to 
God for his patronage, by betaking themselves to that 
which was dedicated to his name, he would not afford them 
any protection ; but commanded them to be delivered up 
to justice,” (More Nevoch. par. iii. cap. 39.) 

Ver. 15. And he that smiteth his father or mother.] So as 
to wound them, and to make the blood come; or te leave 
a mark of the stroke, by making the flesh black and blue, 
as we speak, (Selden, lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 13. p. 556.) 

Shall be surely put to death.) Strangled (say the He- 
brews, see ver. 12.) by the sentence of the judge, there 
being competent witnesses of the fact, as in other cases. 
The giving them saucy words, or making mouths at them, 
which signified contempt, was punished also with whipping. 
There was no need to say any thing of killing them: for all 
wilful murder was punished with death. And Solon, itis 
commonly noted, made no law about this; because it was 
not to be supposed any man would be sowicked. Ner 
was this crime knewn among the Persians, as Herodotus 
saith, in his days. ‘ Nor do we find any mention of it in 
the law of the twelve tables. But in aftertimes there were 
most severe punishments enacted against parricide, which 
are described at large by Modestinus. And Diodorus Si- 
culus tells us of the like among the Egyptians. (See Hen. 
Stephanus in his Fontes et Rivi Juris Civilis, p. 18.) 
Plato would have him that killed either father or mother, 
brethren or children, not only to be put to death, but to be 
disgraced'after his execution, by throwing his dead body 
naked into a common place without the city, where all the 
magistrates, In the name of the people, should every one 
of them threw a stone at his head, and then carrying him 
out of the coasts leave him without burial, (lib. ix. de Le- 
gibus, p. 873.) 

Ver. 16. He that stealeth a man.] By a man the He- 
brews understand an Israelite; whether he was a freeman, 
or buta servant; as Mr. Selden observes, (lib. vi. de Jure 
N. et G. cap. 2. ) 

And selleth him.| No Israelite would buy him, and there- 
fore such plagiaries sold him to men of other nations, 
which made the crime to be punished with death ; because 
it was a cruel thing, not only to take away his liberty, but 
make him a slave to strangers. 

Or if he be found in his hand.| Though he had not ac- 


tually sold him; yet his intention was sufficiently known | 


by his stealing him. 

Shall be surely put to death.] Tobserved abovo, ver. 12. 
they interpret this phrase every where toe signify strangling. 
If it be said any where his blood shail be upon him, it sig- 
nifics stoning. Maimonides makes this the reason why 
such a man was condemned to dic, because it might well 
be thought he intended to kill him, whom he violently car- 
ried away (at least, as I understand it, if he could not find 
means to scll him), More Nevoch. par. iii, cap. 41. 
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Ver. 17. And he that curseth his father, or his mother, 
&c.] The Hebrews take thisdaw to concern those who 
cursed their dead parents, no less than those who cursed 
them when they were alive: but not without premonition 
and witnesses, as in ether capital crimes: and not unless 
they cursed their parents by some preper name of God, as 
Mr. Selden observes out of the Jewish doctors, (lib. ii. de 
Synedr. cap. 13.) This and the other law (ver. 15.) enact- 
ed death as the punishment ef such crimes, because they 


| were a sign (saith Maimonides, Mere Nevoch. par. iii. eap. 
41.) of a desperate malice and audacious wickedness; 


being a. subversion of that domestic erder which is the 
prime part of good government. (See Lev. xx. 9.) And 
thus far the Athenians went in this matter, that by their 
law a son was disinherited who reproached his father. 


_ And if the father did not presecute such a son, he himself 


became infamous. SoSepaterad Hermogenem ; Tév tPpi- 
cavra Tov avrov martoa wn meréxerv Tig ovelag, Kal Tov LBpiaOiy- 
ra wartoa ph tmeEcdvta ry matdt armov eva. By the same 
law, also, if he struck his father both his hands were to be 
cut off; as we read in Heraclides Ponticus, in Allegor. 
Homer. and in Quinctilian, Declam. 372. “Qui patrem pul- 
saverit, manus ei incidantur.” And by another law he was 
to be stoned to death, as the auther of Problemata Rhetor. 
tells us: Népog éxéXevae tov rinpavra atrov tov marina AOoBo- 
Ajjoat, and that without any formal process against him, 
bd Tov Ojpou axolrwe. 

Ver. 18. And if men strive together.) Fall out and 
quarrel, 

And one smite another.] So that from words they pro- 
ceed to blows. ) 

With a stone, &c.] Men usually in their anger take up 
any thing that is next at hand to throw at him against 
whom they are’ enraged; or, finding nothing, smite them 
with their fists. 

And he die not, but keepeth his bed.| Sometimes the blow 
falls in such a place that sudden death follows: or such 
a wound or bruise is given as confines a man to his bed. 

Ver. 19. If he rise again, and walk abroad, &c.] Ifa 
man receyered so far as to get up and walk abroad, after 
the stroke, it was presumed (though he dicd not long after) 
it was by his negligence, er something else, not of the blow 
he received. And upon the hearing of the cause, the judges 
were to acquit the man that gave the blow; 7. e. he was. 
not to die for it. 

Only.| The Hebrew particle rak signifies but, or truly, 
as well as only: and here expresses, that the man who 
gave the blow should not escape all punishment, but suffer 
something for the hurt he had done. Yet if we take it to 
signify only, the sense is not much altered; for the mean- 
ing is (as Constant L’Empereur observes in Bava Kama, 

cap. viii. sect. 1.) by this word to exclude death, but not 
Other punishment in his purse. 

He shall pay for the loss of his time, &e.| 'The Se ews say, 
in Bava kama, cap. viii. sect. 1. that satisfaction was to be 
given him for the loss he had sustained in five things: fer 
the hurt in his body; the loss of his time; the pain he had 
endured; the charge of physician and surgeon; and the 
Sngenew: all which they there endeavour to prove out of 
Two of them are plainly here: The first 
of which the doctors upon the Misna consider with great 


_nicety, as L’Empereur observes upon the forenamed trea- 


CHAP, XxI.| UPON 
tise; some men being able to carn more by their labours 
than others; and the disability the stroke brought upon 
them being, more or less, of a larger and aitctes continu- 
ance; fats respect to all which a proportionable compen- 
sation was made to them. 

And shall cause him to be thoroughly healed.| Here they 
also distinguished between the eure of the wound, bruise, 
or swelling, caused by the stroke, and of any other break- 
ing out that he chanced to have at the same time. He was 
bound to pay for the cure of the former, but not of the lat- 
ter. And if after aman was cured he fell ill again, he that 
struck him wasnot bound to take care of his cure. 

The same provision is made in the civil law, as L’Empe- 
reur notes, which perfeetly agrecs with this constitution of 
Moses: ‘‘ Judex computat mercedes medicis prestitas, 
ceeteraque impendia, que in curatione facta sunt: practerea 
operas quibus caruit, aut cariturus est ob id, quod inufilis 
factus est.” 

According to Plato’s laws, he that wounded another in 
his anger, if the wound was curable, was to pay rov BAadBove 
anv urAaciav, double to the damage the wounded man sustained 
thereby. If it was incurable, he was to pay fourfold; and 
so he was to do likewise if it were curable, but left a re- 
markable sear. If the wound was given involuntarily, he 
was to pay only simple damages: Tixne yap vopobéirne ovdete 
ixavocg adoxev: for no lawgiver is able to govern chance, (lib. 
ix. de Leg. p. 878, 879.) 

Ver. 20. If a man smite his servant, &c.]. A slave; who 
was not an Israelite, but a gentile. 

He shall surely be punished.] With death, say the Hebrew 
doctors, (in Selden, lib. iv. de Jure N. et G. cap. 1. p. 463.) 
if the servant died while he was beating him: for that is 
meant by dying under his hand. But it seems more likely 
to me that he was to be punished for his eruelty, as the 
judge who examined this fact thought meet. For his 
smiting with a rod, not with a sword, was a sign he in- 
tended only to correct him, not to kill him. And besides, 
no man could be thought to be willing to lose his own 
goods, as such servants were. 

Ver. 2). Notwithstanding, if he continue a day or two.] 
A day and a night, as the Hebrew doctors interpret it. 

He shall not be punished.] Beeause it might be presumed 
he did not die of those strokes. 

He is his money.| His death was a loss to his master: 
who therefore might well be judged not to have any inten- 
tion to kill him; and was sufficiently punished by losing 
the benefit of his service. 

Ver. 22. If men strive, and hurt a woman with child.] 
Who interposed between the contending parties ; or came 
perhaps to help her husband. 

So that her frnit depart from her.] She miscarry. 

And yet no mischief follow.} She do not die, as the He- 
brew doctors expound it. (See Selden, lib. iy. de Jure N. 
et G. eap. 1. p. 461.) 

He shall be surely punished, according as the woman’s 
husband will lay upon him.| Her husband may require a 
compensation, both for the loss of his child, and the hurt 
or gricf of his wife. Yethe was not to be judge in his own 
ease; but it was to be brought before the public judges, as 
it here follows. 


And he shall pay as the judges determine.] Who con- 


sidered in their decree what damage was done; which was 
VOL. I. 
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estimated by the hurt his wife received in her body; and 
by the lessening of her price, if she were a slave and might 
be sold. Unto which several other mulets were added, to 
be given to the woman herself, as Mr. Selden observes in 
the place abovenamed. 

Ver. 23. And if any mischief follow.) If the woman a 
die. ~ 

Thou shalt give life for life.| In the interpretation of this, 
saith Jarehi, our masters differ. For some by life under- 
stand that whieh is properly so called, or the person him- 
self: so that it should signify, being put to death: but 
others understand by it, a pecuniary mulet; that so much 
money should be paid to the heirs, as the person killed 
might have been sold for. ‘The LX_X. earry it to quite an- 
other sense; which is, that if a woman miscarry, and the 
child was pi} eexovicpuévov, not yet formed and fashioned, 
that the man who occasioned the miscarriage was to pay a 
fine. But if it were formed, then life was to be given for 
life. So that this whole law is to be understood of an abor- 
tion; and according to the condition of the abortive (not 
the life or death of the mother), so the punishment was to 
be inflicted. And thus Philo takes it, and hath alarge dis- 
course upon it. (See Selden, lib. iv. de Jure N. et G. cap. 
1. p. 464. and Constantine L’Empereur in Bava kama, p. 
200, &e.) 

Ver. 24, 25. Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, &c.] These and 
all the rest that follow to the end of the twenty-fifth verse, 
the Hebrews understand to signify pecuniary mulcts; as 
may be seen in their Comments upon this place. And 
Maimonides gives three reasons for it, which L’Empereur 
takes notice of, and endeavours to confute in his Annotations 
upon Bava kama, p. 167, &c. 198, &c. But, after all, there 
seems to be a great deal of reason, at least in many eases, 
to admit of a compensation. As in that mentioned by 
Diodorus Sieculus, (lib. xii.) where the one-eyed man com- 
plained of this law (whieh was among the heathen) as too 
rigid; for if he lost the other eye, he should suffer more 
than the man whom he injured, who had still one eye left. 
Upon such considerations Phavorinus argues against this 
law, which was one of the twelve tables, as not possible to 
be justly exceuted, according to the very letter of it. For 
the same member of the body is far more valuable to one 
man than it is to another. For instance, the right hand of 
a seribe, or a painter, eannot be so well spared as the right 
hand of a singer, And therefore the law of the twelve 
tables concerning faliones (like for like), was with this 
exeception—Ni cun eo pacet: that is, if he who had put 
out a man’s eye, or taken away the use of any other mem- 
ber, would not eome to an agreement, de talione redimenda, 
to make lim satisfaction, and redcem the punishment he 
was to suffer in the very same kind. So Sex. Cecilius ex- 
pounds it in Aulus Gellius, (lib. xx. cap. 1.) 

Ver. 26. If a man smite the eye of his servant, or the eye 
of his maid, &c.] It is but reason that this should extend to 
all servants, though of another nation, not merely to those 
who were Jews. And so Maimonides seems to allow, when 
he saith, ‘‘ This is a precept of piety and mercy to poor 
wretches, who should not be any longer afflicted with servi- 
tude when they have lost a member of their body.” (More 
Nevoch. par. iii. cap. 41.) And therefore the common re- 
solution of their doctors is very eruel, that gentile servants 
(whom they call Canaanites), who were not circumcised, 
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should not have the benefit of this law. For they thus dis- 
tinguish servants of another nation. Some were circum- 
cised and baptized; others still remained gentiles, or were 
only proselytes of the gate. ‘The former kind might be set 
free three ways; by being redeemed by a price paid by 
themscelyes, or any friend; by manumission; and by virtue 
of this law, upon the loss of any member. For though only 
an eye and a tooth be here inentioned, yet herein are in- 
cluded all the rest of the principal members of the body, 
which, being mutilated, cannot be repaired; which they 
reckon to be four-and-twenty in all. If they did not dis- 
miss such a scrvant thus maimed, the court of judgment, 
upon an appeal to it, compelled them to give him his h- 
berty with a certificate of it. But the second sort of gen- 
tile servants could be made free only by the two first ways, 
having no benefit (according to this doctrine) by this third 
way here mentioned. (See Selden, lib. vi. de Jure N. et G. 
cap. 8.) But heathens themselves were more merciful than 
these doctors; for the civil laws (as L’Empcreur observes 
upon Bava kama, cap. 8. sect. 3.) made better provision for 
slaves when they were hardly used. 

Ver. 27. And if he smite out his man-servant’s tooth, &e.] 
The loss of a tooth was not so great as that of an eye: yet, 
to prevent cruelty, God ordained a master should lose the 
service of his slave for so small a loss as this. 

Ver. 28. If an ox gore a man, or a woman, that they die, 
then the ox shall be surely stoned.] ‘This was not a punish- 
ment to the ox, as the Sadducees, saith Maimonides, 
cavil against us, but to his owner; who was admonished 
hereby to look better after his cattle: for which reason 
‘also the ox was not to be eaten. ie Nevoch. par. iii. 
cap. 40:) 

And his flesh shall not he eaten.| Because God would have 
the owner entirely lose all benefit by it, as Maimonides in- 

-terprets it. And so Josephus, (lib. iv. Archzeol. cap. 8.) 
find etc Tpopiv evypnoroc, Kc. It was not permitted to be so 
much as profitable to him for his nourishment. And the Ife- 
brew doctors say, that if a man ate so much as the bigness 
of an olive of this flesh he was to be scourged. By this 
means both he and others were admonished to be more 
careful and cautious: and God also declared how heinous 
the crime of murder is; the punishment of which, in some 
sort, reached even unto beasts: which were theréfore also 
stoned, when they had killed a man, that no more might be 
in danger of their lives by them. Some think its flesh there- 
fore could not he eaten, hecause, being stoned, it was a 
carcase whose blood was in it. But Maimonides answers 
to this in his treatise of Forbidden Meats, that the scope 
of the law is, that as soon as the sentence for its being 
stoned was pronounced it became unclean. Nay, ifaman, 
to prevent this sentence, killed it after a legal manner, no 
man might eat a bit of it. And when it was stoned, the 
ficsh was neither sold, nor given to the gentiles, nor to the 
dogs, &c. as Bochart observes, (lib. ii. Hierozoic. par. i. 
cap. 40.) 

The same Maimonides, in his treatise of Peeuniary 
Mulcts, rightly extends this law to other creatures, whether 
beasts or birds, that any man kept; as L’Empereur ob- 
serves upon Bava kama, cap.4. sect.5. And Plato, I ob- 
serve, hath the very same law, that édv brofbyor } Zéov 
GAXG rt povetday riva, Ke. tf an ox, or any other animal, kill a 
man (except it were in the public combats), the officers 
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called ’Aypovepo, that were set over thetr fields, were to kill 
it, and throw it out of their territories, EEw row Spwy Tile yw 
pac deroxretvavrac dtopicat, (lib. ix. de Legibus, p. 873.) 

But the owner shall be quit.|] The loss of his Ox was all 
his punishment. And if the ox did not kill the man, but 
only wounded him, in that case the owner was obliged to 
make him such a compensation as the judges thought 
equal, and to take care the like happened not again. 

Ver. 29. But if the ox were wont to push in time past, 
and it hath been testified to him, &e.] In the former case, 
the owner was only punished with the loss of his ox; it 
being the first time that it had been known to push. But 
if the ox had formerly been known to be so unruly, and he 
had been told of it, and yet did not tako care to prevent 
further mischief, then he, as well as the ox, were to be put 
to death. The Jewish doctors, indeed, have softened this 
hy divers exceptions: as, first, they say it was to be proved 
that the ox had pushed upon three several days ; for 
though it appeared he pushed a great many times in one 
day, it would not make the man liable. And, secondly, it 
was to be testified, not only to the owner, but before the ma- 
gistrate, that he had pushed so often. And, lastly, they 
interpret the last words of this verse (the owner also shall 
be put to death), of punishment by the hand of Heayen: 
that is, they leave him to God. (Sce Bochart in his 
Hierozoic. par. i. lib. ii. cap. 40.) But though Abarbine} 
propounds this as the opinion of their wise men, yet he was 
sensible of its absurdity. For he confesses that God doth 
decree thé sentence of death should he executed upon the 
owner of the ox: only he thinks that he remits something 
of the strictness of it in the next verse. And there are three 
cases here mentioned relating to this matter: onc in the 
foregoing verse, where the ox is ordered to be stoned: 
Cy es - this, where the owner is also made liable to be 
put to death: and a third in the next verse, where a span 
niary mulct is only sct upon him. 

Ver. 30. If there be laul upon him a sum of money, ther 
he shall give it for the ransom of his life.] By this it appears 
there might be a case wherein the owner of the ox should 
not be put to death, but only be fined, though the ox had 
been wont to push, and he was told of it. And the inter- 
pretation of this and the foregoing law, which is given by 
Constantine L’Empercur, is not unreasonable, upon Bava 
kama, cap. 4. sect. 5. Either the knowledge which the 
owner had of the ill conditions of his ox was certain or 
uncertain ; ‘and his carelessness in preventing the mischicf 
he was wont to do was greater or lesser; and the friends 
of him that was killed pressed the strictest justice, or were 
content to remit it. In the former cases (if the knowledge 
was certain, the carclessness very gross, and the friends 
were strict in the prosccution) he was punished with death: 
but if otherwise, he was punished only by setting a fine 
uponhim. Certain it is, that the foregoing law might prove 
too rigorous in many cases (as, if the ox pushed, being pro- 
voked; or broke loose when he was tied up; or was Iet 
go by the negligence of a servant, &c.); and therefore God 
permitted the judges to accept of a ransom, as they saw 
causc, which was to be paid aecording as the a 
thought meet. So Jonathan. 

Whatsoever is laid upon him.] He was to submit to the 
fine, whatsoever it was: and it was given to the heirs of 
him that was killed. -If a man’s wife was killed, the Jews 
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say it was given to the heirs of her father’s family, and not 
to her husband. : a. Westra 

Ver. 31. Whether he have gored a son, or have gored a 
daughter, &c.] Because what was said (ver. 29.) of killing 
a man or a woman, might have been restrained to the fa- 
tlicr or mother of a family, whose loss was greatest, and 
their lives most precious: therefore the same law is here 
extended to the children: yet both Jonathan and Onkelos 
confine it to the children of Israelites; as if all mankind 
besides were nothing worth. (Sce Bochartus in the place 
abovementioned.)  . 

_ Ver. 32. If an ox shall push a man-servant or a maid- 
servant, &c.] Whether the servant was of greater or lesser 
value, saith Maimonides, the punishment was the pay- 
ment of thirty shekels (and the loss of the ox); half the 
price of a freeman, who was estimated, he saith, at sixty 
shekels, (More Nevoch. par. iii. cap. 40.) He adds, in 
another place (in his treatise of Pecuniary Mulcts), that 
the owner was not bound to pay this ransom, unless the 
ox killed the man ont of his own ground. For if he was 
killed within the owner’s ground, the ox, indeed, was stoned, 
but no ransom was paid. Divers other cases he mentions 
in that book, as L’Empereur observes upon Bava kama, p. 
85. wherc he takes notice that Solon himself wrote BAaBne 
retparrdowy vonov, 2 law concerning the mischief done by cat- 
tie, as Plutarch relates in his life. 

' Ver. 38, And if a man shail open a pit, &c.] In the street, 
or public highway, as Jonathan rightly interprets it. For 
if he opened or digged a pit in his own ground, he was not 
concerned in this law, though another man’s beast fell 
into it. 

And not cover if.| If he did cover it conveniently, though 
in time the cover grew rotten, and a beast fell into it, he 
was not bound to make it good, as Maimonides resolves 
the case. 

Ver. 34. The owner of the pit shall make it good, &c. | 
There were so many cases arose upon this law, that it is 
not easy to number them. Maimonides hath amassed to- 
gether abundance belonging to this matter, with wonderful 
accuracy, as Bochartus observes; whio hath transcribed a 
great many of them, in his Hierozoic. par. i. lib. ii. cap, 
40. p, 89], &c. | 

Ver. 35. If one man’s ox hurt another's, that he die.) 
Which equally belongs to all other cattle, as Maimonides 
observes; for the law mentions an ox only for example’s 
sake. 

They shail seil the live ox, and divide the money, &c.] 
Though the ox that was killed was worth as much more 


as the other, yet satisfaction was to be made only out of 


the live ox which did the mischief, as the same Maimo- 
nides observes, who hath several cascs upon this law, as 
may be seen in the forenamcd book of Bochart’s, p. 393. 
Bat it might so happen, that the ox which was killed was 
of little value, and the live ox worth many pounds: in 
which case it seems so unreasonable, the man whose loss 
was small should be a great gaincr by the sale of the ox 
which did the mischief, that the Jewish lawyers resolve 
the meaning of this law is, the man whose ox was killed 
should receive half the damage hc had sustained ; as L’Em- 
pereur observes upon Bava kama, cap. 1. sect. 4, 

Ver. 36. Or if it be known that the ox hath used to push, 
&c.] There is a great difference between what is done 
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casually, and what is done constantly. The former verse 
speaks of the hurt done by a beast that was not wont to 
push; and this, of the hurt done by one. that was notori- 
ously mischievous; and accordingly, greater damages were 
given in this latter case than in the former. And by. this 
gencral rule the Jews regulated all other cases.: making 
those mischicfs that were done by beasts which were wont 
to hurt, or were of a hurtful nature, to be punished above 
as much more, than the mischief done by a creature that 
was not wont to hurt, or with a part of his body which 
uses not to hurt. (See L’Empereur in Bava kama, cap. 2. 
sect. 1.) 
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Ver. 1. Ir aman shall steal an ox, or a sheep, and kill tt, 
or seii it.] Before the theft was discovered to be done by 
him. : 

He shall restore five oxen for an ox, and four sheep for a 
sheep.| There is a smaller satisfaction required .in other 
things, (ver. 9.) and here is also a disproportion observa- 
ble between the stealing of an ox and of a sheep. The 
reason of both was this; that money, goods, garments, 
jewels, which men keep in their houses within towns and 
cities, are better guarded, and not so casily stolen as cattle in 
the field: and of cattle in the field, an ox was more casy 
to be stolen than a sheep: for sheep feeding in flocks may 
be all in view of the shepherd; but oxen, feeding scattered 
one from another, are not so easily observed and kept by 
the neatherd. Thus Maimonides, More Nevoch. par. i. 
cap. 41. Butthe true reason of the differcnce between an 
ox and a shecp scems to be, that an ox was of greater 
valuc, and likewise uscful to more purposes in husbandry, 
(as ploughing, carrying in, and treading out the com, &c.) 
which made the punishment of stealing an ox greater than 
that of stealing a sheep. Yct there was a difference be- 
tween a thief who came and confcssed his sin of his own 
accord, and him that stood out till he was apprehended 
and convicted of it: for, in the former case, Moses seems 
to require only the restitution of that which was stolen, 
with the addition of a fifth part of the value, and a sacri- 
fice, (Lev. vi. 4, 5.) All this is far more equal than Plato’s 
constitutions, which for all thefts require the same punish- 
ment, which was paying double; gavre péya éavte aptypov 
KAérrn tic, elo el¢ vopog KelaoOw, &c. (lib. ix. de Legibus, 
p. 857.) 

Ver. 2. If a man be found breaking up.| Some translate 
it, if a man be found with a digging instrument ; or, it may 
signify any sort of weapon: yet he was to be taken in the 
very act of breaking up or digging. 

And be smitten that he die, &c.| The master of the house 
might kill the robber in this ease; because it might well be 
thought he intended to kill him rather than losc his booty. 
The law of the twelve tables allowed this, as A. Gellius 
relates, (lib. xi. cap. 18.) ‘* Duodecim tabula nocturnum 
furem quoquo modo, diurnum autem, si se telo defenderit, 
interfici impune voluerunt.” It was one of Plato’s laws, 
also, that if a thief entcred a man’s house in the night he 
might innocently kill him: Nixrwo daoa tic oixiay eiatdyra, 
émt kAowH Yonmatwr, tav tov xrelvy Tic, KaSapoc Eotw, (lib. 
ix. de Legibus, p. 874.) But the I[chrew doctors make 
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some exceptions; as, if he did not fly ; and if there were 
ne witnesses present: for if there were, then it was like 
theft in the day-time. (See Grotius, lib. ii. de Jure B. et 
P. cap. i. sect. 12.) 

Ver. 3. If the sun be risen, &c.] When they might pes- 
sibly know who he was; and it might be prosumed he in- 
tended only to steal, not to kill ; then to kill him was to be 
accounted murder. 

He shall be sold for his theft. For six years. But the 
Hebrew doctors have many mollifications of this law: for 
they say awoman was not to be sold; nor a man, but for 
the principal sum. For double, or four or fivefold, he was 
not to-be sold; but have credit for it, till he was able to 
pay. And he was not to be sold who robbed a Samari- 
tan; nor if he had stolen less than he was worth when 
sold, &c. with many other, which so mitigate, that they 
almost abrogate it. But the law of the twelve tables 
thought it reason, a thief should be delivered to him whom 
he robbed to be his slave, as A. Gellius tells us, lib. xx. 
cap. 1. (See Bochart. Hiecrozoic. par. i. lib. ii. cap. 40.) 

Ver. 4. If it be certainly found in his hand alive, &c.) 
There was a great difference between killing, or selling, 
after the stealth ; and having these cattle found alive with 
him. In the former case he was punished four or five- 
fold, (ver. 1.) but inthis only double. Because the former 
concealed his theft with moro industry, and left less hope 
of discovery and restitution than in the latter, as Bochart 
there observes. Where he also takes notice of the like 
law at’ Athens, mentioned by Demosthenes-and by A. Gel- 
lius, (lib. xi.'cap. 18.) But the Hebrews here also have 
their exceptions; and willnot have this extended to women, 
children, and servants. 

He shall restore double.| In case he did not confess the 
fact himself, but was otherwise found out. For if he did 
accuse himself, and had neither sold nor killed that which 
he stole, he was not to restore double. He that stole from 
another thief was not bound, as Maimonides thinks, to re- 
store double. But in case a thief killed what he had stolen, 
and after that consecrated it to God, he was obliged not- 
withstanding to restore fourfold: though if he consecrated 
it before he killed or sold it, only to restore double. For 
thouch the sanctification of a thing, atter the sin was com- 
mitted, did not take away the guilt: yet before he aggra- 
vated his fault. by killing or selling what he stole, the sanc- 
tification lessened the punishment. (See L’Empercur in 
Bava kama, cap. 7. sect. 1, 2.) 

Ver. 5. If a man shall cause a field or vineyard to be 
eaten.) This our rabbins, saith R. Levi of Barcelona, un- 
derstand concerning the damage done by beasts eating an- 
other man’s grass or com, &c. 

And shall put in his beast.) This they understand of the 
damage that may be done by their feet, in treading down 
the tender grass or corn. 

Of the best of his field, and of the best of his oirdeapeints: 
shall he make restitution.| What is determined in this case, 
the Jews extend to-all other: that men should make satis- 
faction for the wreng done to their neighbours in any kind, 
with the best of what they possessed of that kind. So the 
Misna in Bava kama, cap. 1. sect. 1. and Abarbinel on this 
place, damages are paid out of the best. Which made men 
very careful in looking after their beasts, that they did no 
hurt in their neighbours’ ground. Jor which Plato orders 
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only such satisfaction to be made as the ’Aypovépor should 
judge meet, (lib. viii. de Legibus, p. 843.) But the Jews 
were so scrupulous in this matter, that, to prevent the da- 
mage one man might do another, they made a constitution 
that no man should keep goats, or rabbits, or any such- 
like small creatures, near the corn-fields, or vineyards, or 
olive-yards of his neighbour; no, nor in any parts of ‘the 
land of Israel, (as the Misna hath it in the Bava kama, cap. 
7. sect. 7.) butin Syria, or in the deserts of their own land. 
This the Talmudists carry so far, as to urge it to inept su- 
perstition; as I’ Empereur observes on that place. 

- Ver. 6. Uf fire break out, &c.] The Hebrew word pro- 
perly imports that which breaks out of itself (as R. Levi 
Barzclonita observes), so that the meaning of this law is, 
that though a man kindle a fire within his own bounds, 
‘and it spread further, to the damage of his neighbour, he 
shall be guilty, though he had no hand in pulting the fire to 
the stacks of corn which were burnt by it; because he should 
have looked better after it when he had kindled it. For 
every man, saith he, is bound ‘to watch the fire that he kin- 
dles, lest it do mischief; it being its nature to break out, 
and catch hold of any thing that is near it. “ And therefore 
Plato ordains (in the place mentioned upon the former 
verse) that éav rupebwr rijv Any py SuevrAaBySy rev Tov yel- 
rovoc, &c. if aman set fire to any combustible matter, and 
do not take care his neighbour receive no harm by it, he shall 
pay such damages as the magistrates judge just. But here 
the Jewish lawyers consider, at what distance the fire was 
kindled; and resolve, that if there was a fence of four cu- 
bits high, or a public highway, or a river between the fire 
and the field, or stack of corn that was burnt, the man that 
kindled it was free. (See Bava kama, cap. 6. sect. 4, 5. 
and L’Empereur in his Annotations there.) 

Ver. 7. If a man shall deliver unto his neighbour money, 
or stuff to keep, &c.| The equity of the law contained in this 
and the following verse, is very well explained by Maimo- 
nides, par. i. cap. 42. More Nevoch. He that takes a 
neighbour's goods or money to keep for nothing, and hath 
no profit thereby, doth a kindness to his neighbour, and 
therefore is not to bear the loss of them; which must fall 


-upon the owner himself. But he that desires to be the 


keeper of his goods, and receives a benefit by the use of 
them, or is paid for his care, must make them good if they 
be stolen. Or if the owner and the keeper equally partake 
of the profit, they must equally hear the loss. R. Levi 
Barzelonita interprets this place of that which a man takes 
into his custody chinnam (as his word is), gratis, as we 
speak, without any reward for his care in keeping it. 

Ver. 8. Shall be brought to the judges.| The principal 
judges were called Elohim, gods. And there were to be 
three of them at least; who were to examine upon oath 
(ver. 1].) and endeavour to find out the truth. (Sce Selden, 
lib. ii. de Syned. cap. 5. p. 232.) 

To see.| i. e. Find out. 

Whether he have put his hand unto his neighbour's goods.] 
Or, whether through negligence he suffered them to be 
stolen. In which he was bound'to make them good, as 
Maimonides saith, in the place beforementioned ; who will 
have the name of Elohim originally to ‘belong to judges ; 
and from thence to be translated to God, the Judge above 
all, (par. ii. cap. 2.) But of this see xx. 2. 

NVer.9. For all manner of trespass, whether it be Yor Ox, 
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or ass, or sheep.] Though these be only mentioned, yet the | 


law reaches to all cattle whatsoever. 

Which another challengeth to himself.| There is great 
variety in the trauslation of these words, as Mr. Selden 
shews; (lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 12.) but, according to ours, 
the meaning is, when a man affirms that he either deposited 
such things with his neighbour, or lent them to him, or that 
he took them, (as R. Levi Barzelonita interprets it, Pree- 
cept. liv.) both parties were to be brought before the judge ; 
that he might exanrine where the right lay. 

He shall pay double unto his neighbour.] 7. e. He who 
pretended to have deposited the goods (suppose) was to 
pay double if he brought an unjust action against his neigh- 
bour; or he with whom the goods were deposited was to 
pay it, if it appeared he had dealt fraudulently : but if it 
were found that the goods were lost by mere chance, he 
was not bound to pay any thing. 

Maimonides explains it thus, according to the opinion of 
the Talmudists (as Mr. Selden observes in the place now 
mentioned); when a man brings an action against another 
about such things as are here mentioned, and the defendant 
confesses part of the charge, but denies the rest; he was 
_ torestore as far as he confessed; but for the other which 
he did not confess, he was to be ‘put upon his oath. Or, if 
he denied the whole, and he that brought the action had but 
one witness against him, he was to purge himself by an 
oath; for, by the law, no man was compelled to clear him- 
self by an oath but in three cases, of which this was one, 
when a man was guilty by one witness. 

Ver. 10. If a man deliver unto his neighbour an ass, or 
an ox, or a sheep, or any beast to keep, &c.] If he lend any 
of these things to his neighbour, upon certain considera- 
tions, or let them for hire; and his neighbour affirms that 
they died, or were hurt, or driven away by enemics who 
carried them captive; but there was no witness of any of 
these allegations; then the cause was to be brought before 
the judge to find out the truth, in the manner following: 

Ver. 11. Then shall an oath of the Lord be between them 
both, &c.| If there was no other way to discover the truth, 
then he to whom tkey were delivered, was to purge himself 
by an oath that he had not killed the beast, nor done any 
thing to hurt it; and the owner was to-trouble him no fur- 
ther: nor was he bound to make any satisfaction, provided 
he had used these goods according to the agreement be- 
tween them ; for if he had employed them contrary to their 
contract, then he was bound to make them good to the 
owner of whom they were borrowed or hired. If he refused 
to take the oath, he was pronounced guilty ; and restitution 
was ordered to be made out of his goods. But there were 
some temperaments of this law; for every man was not 
admitted to pnrge himself by an oath. For instance; he 
that was of so bad a reputation, that they had a suspicion 
he would not stick to perjure himself, was not admitted to 
be abjured; no, though he that brought the action required 


it, &c. (See Mr. Selden, lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 12. p. 520.) 
Ver. 12. And if it be stolen from him.] Through his neg- - 
{ well supposed her voice would have been heard, if she had 


ligence who was entrusted with it. 
He shall make restitution to the owner thereof.| Because 


he was bound ‘to have looked better after it; by receiving | 
wages for his care and pains in keeping it (as some inter- | 


pret), or engaging to make it good, if he did not take the 
same care of it as if it had been his own. 
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Ver. 13. If tt were torn in pieces, then let him bring it 
for witness, &c.} If he could produce any part of it, as an 
evidence that if was torn, and he endeavoured to rescue it, 
he was not to make it good. But here the Hebrew doctors 
make many exceptions: for they would have him make 
good what was torn by one wolf alone; because they think 
he might have been able to defend the cattle against one, 
though not against many. If, also, he put the oxen or sheep 
into a pasture, wont to be infested with wild beasts or 
thieves; or, if he did not call in the help of his neighbours, 
&c. in these, and such-like cases, he was to make good that 
which was torn, as Maimonides reports their judgment. 
(See Bochart. Hierozoic. par. i. lib. ii. cap. 44.) 

Ver. 14. If a man borrow aught of his neighbour, and 
tt be hurt or die.| This the Hebrew doctors think concerns 
such things as were lent to another out of kindness, with- 
out any consideration for the use of them. About which, 
if there arose any controversy, by reason,of some maim 
that it received, or its death, it was to be determined by the 
rule following. 

The owner thereof being not with it, he shall surely make 
zt good.| These words, and those in the beginning of the 
fifteenth verse (but if the owner be with it, he shall not make 
it good ), seem to signify, that if the owner was with the 
thing that was lent, at the time of its hurt or death, it was 
to be presumed he would do his best to preserve it, and see 
it was not ill used,and so must bear the loss: but if he was — 
not present at that time, then the contrary was presumed, 
that the borrower was in fault, and therefore bound to 
make it good. Which, though it may scem hard, was but 
necessary to make men careful, and do their best.to pre- 
serve what was lent them in pure kindness. R. Levi, of 
Bareclona, (Precept. lvi.) interprets it quite another way, 
in this manner: that if the owner was with it at the time it 
was borrowed, though not present at the time of its hurt or 
death, the borrower was free; but if the owner was present 
at the time of the hurt or death, but not at the time of lend- 
ing, he was bound to make it good. For “ the matter (saith 
he) depends upon the beginning of it.” 

Ver. 15. If tt be a hired thing, it came for his hire.] 
Some make the Hebrew word sachir (which we translate 
hired thing )to relate unto the person; if he bea mercenary ; 
i.e. the man who lends agrees to let the borrower have it 
at a certain price, &c. But this is the same, in effcct, with 
the sense of our translation, which makes this word relate 
to the thing itself: which, if it were borrowed with a con- 
dition to -_pay so much for the use of it as the lender de- 
manded, then the man who hired it was not bound to make 
it good, whether the owner were present or not, when it 
was hurt, or died. But the owner was to run the hazard, 
because of the hire which he received for the use of the 
thing. 

Ver.16. If a man entice a maid that is not betrothed, and 
lie with her.| Whosoever lay with such a maid in the city 
was thought to have been an enticer only (unless witnesses 
came and proved that he foreed her), because it might be 


cried out upon the force in the city. But if he lay with her 
in the field, where nobody could hear, it was presumed to 
be a rape. Thus Maimonides and other IIebrew doctors. 
He shall surely endow her to be his wife.| This law doth 
not say, as the old translation hath it, he shail endow her, 
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and take her to be his wife, but only, endow her to be his 
wife: that is, give her such a dowry that she might be his 
lawful wife. So the same Hebrew doctors understand it; 
who will not have it to be a command that he should marry 
her (though that was best), but only that he should make 
satisfaction for taking away her virginity; which was by 
paying so much, in the nature of a dowry, as would render 
her fit to be his wife, if both of them could agree. Yet so, 
that if either he, or she, or her father refuscd (for it was in 
the power of any of these, as they say, to hinder the mar- 
riage), he paid this mulct as the dowry of a virgin to her 
father. (See Selden’s Uxor. Hebr. lib. i. cap. 16.) There is 
another law of this nature, (Deut. xxii. 28, 29.) but it 
speaks of a virgin deflowered by force: of which see 
there. 

Ver. 17. If her father utterly refuse to give her unto him.] 
Here is meution made only of the father; not of the man 
that deflowered her: who, one would think; should have 
been bound to marry her, if she and her father pleased. 
And so Josephus, 6 ¢%¢oac mapSivov, &c. avrig yapetrw. 
But if the father of the damsel did not like to give her to 
him, he was to pay as here is directed. 

He shall pay money according to the dowry of virgins.) 
That is, saith Josephus, fifty shekels, rv rynjy rig EBoewe, 
as a satisfaction for her reproach, (lib.iv. Archxol. cap. 8.) 

Ver. 18. Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.| This law 
about witches follows the other about virgins; because 
witches, among other practices, help by evil arts to allure 
and entice silly virgins to consent to men’s solicitations, 
Epiphanius reports from one that saw it such a magical 
operation used by a Jew to procure the love of a Christian 
woman, who was preserved. from the eévapyitc dappaxelac, 
power of his witchcraft, by the seal of Christ (as he calls 
the sign of the cross), wherewith she fortificd herself, at the 
first attempt made upon her, (Heres. xxx. n.7, 8.) But 
such wicked wretches did a world of other mischief, and 
therefore were to be put to death, whether they were men 
orwomen. The Scripture, indeed, mentions awitch only, 
(saith the Gemara of the Sanhedrin, cap. 7. n. 10.) because, 
for the most part, they were women who were addicted to 
magic. So Maimonides also, because the greater part of 
evil works are performed by women; therefore the law 
saith, thou shalt not. suffer Mechasshepha, a witch, to live; 
(par. lil. cap, 37, More Nevochim.) . Where he discourses 
of the sorts of witchcraft: and in general aflirms, that there 
were no magical works performed without respect to the 
stars. For such people held that every plant had its star, 
and so had every animal, and all metals. For example; 
they said, ‘‘ Pluck such a leaf, or suchan herb, when the 
sun, or any other pjanct, is in such a place; let sucha me- 
tal be melted undcr such a constellation, or such a consti- 
tution of the moon; and then say such and such words, 
and let a fume be made with such herbs or leaves, and that 
in such and such a form, and then this or that will follow. 
This was their doctrine, and such works as these were the 
peculiar worship of the stars, who were delighted, they 
imagined, with such actions, words, or fumes, and for the 
sake of them would do whatsoever was desired.” 

All this, he saith, he took out of their books then ex- 
tant; from which he concludes, that the scope of the law 
being, that all idolatry should be taken out of the world, 
and that no virtue should be ascribed to any star of doing 
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good or hurt to men (which opinion led men to their wor- 
ship), it necessarily followed that all witches and wizards 
should be put to death, because they were idolaters; though 
after a peculiar and different way from that wherein tho 
vulgar worshipped idols. And he thinks that a witch is 
rather mentioned than a wizard (though both intended), be- 
cause men are naturally more tender towards the female 
sex, and apt to favour them: and, therefore, it is as if Mo- 
ses had said, Thou shalt kill even a woman that is guilty 
of this crime. But afterwards (Lev. xx. 27.) he commands 
both men and women to be stoned. 

Others of the Hebrew doctors (particularly R. Levi Bar- 
zclonita) give this reason why witches were not to live, 
‘« Because they directly thwarted God most blessed, who 
made aljl things when he created them for such and such 
purposes; which they perverted, and, by devices of their 
own, made to serve other ends which God never design- 
ed ;” (Precept, Ixii.) but this they could not do without 
the help of evil spirits; and therefore their crime consisted 
in entering into a familiarity and a league with them, whose 
assistance upon such occasions they invoked: which was, 
in effect, a renouncing of God. 

This was an impicty which had overspread the whole 
world, especially the eastern parts of it. And as for the 
Romans, we find a law, as old as the twelve tables, against 
witchcraft; ‘‘ apud nos in duodecim tabulis cavetur, ne 
quis aliecnos fructus excantassit,” as we read in Seneca, 
(lib. iv. Nat. Quest. cap. 7.) where he mentions the like 
law among the Athenians. For the Greeks were extremely 
addicted to. this, especially in Thessaly. Of which none, 
that I have read, spake so plainly as Plato, in his-eleventh 
book of Laws, p. 932, 933. where he orders punishments 
not only for those bla destroyed others by portions, but 
for those who pretpaded to be able to revenge themselves 
on others, 7} payyavelace te tiat Kat érwodate Kat Karadésect Ae- 
youévac, “either by certain enchaniments, or by charms, 
or by those spe//s which are called ties, or knots. Concern- 
ing which, he acknowledges, it is hard to know any thing, 
or to persuade others there is nothing in them. For ifa 
man see any where, kijowa pyutata memrAacpéva, Kc. waxen 
resemblances, made and set either at their doors, or in the 
turning of the ways, or at the tonbs of their ancestors; none 
can prevail with him to neglect these things, because he 
knows not what efficacy is in them.” And therefore he 
would have even such people, who used these sorts of 
witcherafts, to be put to death, if they were professors of 
any sort of knowledge (as Mavrete xat repatooxdro:), but if 
they were simple people, he leaves the Judges to punish 
them as they found reason. 

Ver. 19. Whosoever lieth with a beast shall surely be put 
to death.| This is so infamous a sin, and such a dishonour 
to nature, and the Author of nature (as Conr. Pellicanus 
well glosses), that it was not fit such a person should live 
upon the face of the earth, but die without mercy. Sce 
Lev. xviii. 23. xx. 15, 16. where this is more largely 
handled. 

Ver. 20. He that sacrificeth unto any god, save unto the 
Lord only, he shall be atterl y destroyed.| Sacrifice being 
the principal act of worship in those days, includes in it 
all other acts of worship and Divine SeEKIO® which they 
were required to pay to the Lord alone (xx. 2,3, &c.); but 
the punishment of doing otherwise was not enacted till 
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now. 
&e. See there. 

Ver. 21. Thou shalt neither vex a stranger, nor “oppress 
him.] Here are two distinct commands. The first of which 
[not to vex « stranger] the Hebrews will have to consist in 
not upbraiding him with his former state of heathenism, nor 
giving him any opprobrious words: as saying, Remember 
what thou wast; or what thy father did. And this was nel- 
ther to be done to a proselyte of justice, nor to a proselyte 
of the gate, as far as Mr. Selden could judge of their opi- 
nion herein, (lib. ii. de Jure N. et G. cap. 4.) The second 
[not to oppress him] consisted in not using him hardly in 
their dealings with him, by making him pay, for instance, 
for any thing more than it was worth. Which, the same 
Mr. Selden (lib. vi. cap. 5. p. 690.) thinks, the Hebrews 
were of opinion belonged only to their usage of proselytes 
of justice, who were perfectly in their communion. But 
this is very unreasonable: for (as R. Levi Barzelonita him- 
self observes), by thus treating any prosclyte, they might 
endanger their return to paganism again,:out of indigna- 
tion to be so despised; and much more when they saw 
they were wronged. Which God took care they should 
not be, because they were more helpless than other men, 
and had fewer friends. Which is the reason that this pre- 
cept (as the Jews themselves have computed) is inculcated 
in one-and-twenty places. (See particularly xxin.9. Lev. 
xix. 33.) : 

For ye were strangers in the land of Egypt.| There could 
not be a more powerful reason to move them to treat stran- 

gers kindly, than the remembrance of their own oppressions 
in Egypt, from which they were delivered by. the mere 
mercy mt God, which they ought to imitate. 

Ver. 22. Ye shall not. afflict any widow, or fatherless 
child. | - them no trouble either in word or deed, as the 
same R. Levi interprets it (Precept. Ixv.); but in all their 
commerce with them, in buying, sclling, or any other inter- 
course, treat them not only civilly, but kindly and: be- 
nignly. And the reason of the precept, saith he, is the 
same with the former; because widows and orphans have 
few or none to protect them, or plead their cause; and 
therefore the law took care of them, as if their Waebende 
and parents were yet alive. 

Ver. 23. If thou afflict themin any wise.] By giving them 
ill language, or by insulting over them, or destroying their 
goods: much more if any man smote them, he was liable 
to the judgment of God, as Nachmanides interprets it. 

» And they cry at all unto me.) A child, saith the same R. 
Levi, cries to his father, and a wife to her husband: but 
the widow and the fatherless cry unto me, and I will hear 
them, for I am merciful. 

- EL will surely hear them.) Punish you for your ill usage of 
them, as it follows in the next verse. 

Ver. 24. And my wrath shall wax hot.) This signifies 
their punishment should be GejAaroc, sent upon them from 

God ; who orders no penalty to be inflicted by their judges, 
beeause he intended himself to be their avenger, and that 
in a very remarkable manner, by serving them in their 
kind; as it here follows. 

ond I will kill you with the sword, and your wives shall 
be widows, and your children fatherless.] Here the Hebrew 
doctors cry out, Measure for measure (as R. Levi observes); ; 

for he threatens that the wives of those that afflicted them 


Of which he treats more largely Deut. xvii. 2, 3, | 
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should be widows, and their children fatherless, and find 
none to take pity upon them.. For with the measure’ that 
men mete withal, others shall mete to them: “ if a woman. 
(as he goes on) shall afflict them, she shall die, and her 
husband shall mony another wife, which shall afflict. her 
children.” 

If thou lend money y to any of my people. | That i is, to an 


' Israelite. 


- That is poor by thee.] By a poor man they do not dident 
stand one that goes a begging, but one in such want that 
he is more to be pitied than those who have the confidence 
to beg in the streets. The foundation of this precept (as 
the beforementioned R. Levi observes) was to fix in them 
the great virtue of mercy, kindness, and clemency ; where- 
by poor people being helped, in this way of lending them 
money gratis, might recover again to a better condition, by 
the goodness of God to them. 

Thou shalt not be as an usurer to him.) Neither domineer 
over him, nor make him pray, and entreat, and wait long, 
as if he were a slave 5 nor exact any thing for the use of 
the money. 

Neither shalt thou lay upon him usury.) Not make hie 
find sureties: or, as some of them interpret it, this is a pre- 
cept requiring all Israclites to have no hand in letting out 
money to usury, either by writing the bonds, or by being a 
witness to them, or by being bound with others for the in- 
terest of money: for the word they observe is in the plural 
number, ye shall not put upon him usury. Which law 
concerning usury is fully handled by Mr. Selden, (lib. vi. de 
Jure N: et G. cap. 9, 10.) where he shews that some 
usury was forbidden Dy the law; and other by the decrees 
of their wise men. The law forbade them to contract to re- 
ceive back again any sum of moncy more than they lent. 
But it was further required by their wise men, that they 
should not reccive any gift beforehand to induce them to 
lend; nor any thing afterward by way of gratuity, or to ex- 
press their thankfulness. Yet this last was permitted -in 
the loan of orphans’ money, as Maimonides saith. And 
what was thus forbidden to be done to an Israelite, was 
permitted to be done to a gentile. Nay, some will have 
that to be an affirmative precept which we read Deut. 
xxiii. 20. obliging them to take usury of a gentile, if they 
lent any money to him. But that Maimonides contradicts. 
And there are those who think this law only forbade them 
to take usury of a.poor Israelite, but not of a rich: it be- 
ing unreasonable that he should increase his wealth by 
the use of his neighbour's money, and he have no profit 
thereof. 

Ver. 26. If thou at all take thy neighbour's raiment.) 
His coverlid, as we speak, or bed-clothes. For it is plain, 
by what follows, he speaks of that which was to keep him 
from the cold in the night. 

: To pledge.| As a security for the payment of the money 
which he lent him. 

Thou shalt deliver it to him by that the sun goeth down.] 
This shews that he speaks of a poor man; which is more 
fully-declared, Deut. xxiv. 12, 13. 

Ver. 27. For that ts his covering only, &c.] Itwas Bontiiey 
to humanity, to keep from him the only thing he had.to 
keep him warm in his bed; for it was in effect to kill him. 

And it shall come to pass, when he crieth unto me, that T 
will hear him.] Punish thee for thy barbarous cruelty, (ver. 
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23.) and besides, the Hebrew doctors say, he was to be 
beaten, by order of the court of judgment. 

For I am gracious.) And would have you like myself. 

Ver. 28. Thou shali not revile the gods.] i. e. The judges, 
as no doubt it is to be interpreted. (See Mr. Selden, lib. ii. 
de Jure Nat. et Gent. cap. 13. p. 268.) And the Hebrew 
doctors give this reason for it; because it tends to terrify 
them from doing justice, and exposes them to the contempt 
and hatred of the people; whom it also inclines to sedi- 
tion. But many of them (sce him, cap. i. p. 9.) will have 
another precept contained in this, that they blaspheme not 
the name of the Most High. Some few also (among whom 
is Philo) faucy it to be a command not to revile the gods 
that other people worship, though they be false ones. And 
so Julian the apostate took it; who is confated by St. Cy- 

‘ril, as Mr. Selden there observes. 

Nor curse the ruler of thy people.| That is, either the 
prince of Israel, or the president of the great Sanhedrin. 
So R. Levi Barzelonita, (Preecept. xxvii.) The intention 
of the Scripture is to admonish us of our duty to him, who 
is the prince of the empire of Isracl; with respect both to 
the dominion of the kingdom, and of the Jaw (as his words 
are), it being a great crime to speak evil of him, by whose 
care all differences were composed, &e. 

If any man was guilty of this crime, he was to be scourged 
three times: and if he were tho son of a prince, he had four 
scourgings. And that very justly; for heathens themselves 
reckoned this among the greatest offences. It was one of 
the Jaws of Charondas (as Hen. Stephanus observes in his 
Fontes ct Rivi Juris Civilis): gorw 8? péyrora aduchpara, Oeov 
Karagpdvnatc, kat yovéwy Kaxwore Exovata, kal apydvtwy Kat vd- 
pwy ddrywola, kal Exobotog ariyla Ouxacoobyne, let these be reck- 
oned the greatest crimes ; contempt of the gods, and. volun- 
tary abuse of parents, disrespect fo rulers and laws, and 
voluntary dishonour of justice. Yn like manner Zalcucus 
ordains, that, next after the gods, and demons, and heroes, 
yoveig TE Kal vdpor Kal apxovTec obvEyybe¢ sia Talc TYysaic, Pa- 
rents, and the laws and rulers, should be equally had in ha- 
nour. And Plato thought those that would not be subject 
to them were unsufferable: because they had the spirit of 
the old Titans, who would have pulled the gods out of their 
thrones, riv Aeyouévyny warady Tiravixny gbow imécixvar 
Kal upovvrat. 

Ver. 29. Thou shalt not delay to offer the first of thy ripe 
fruit, &c.] The Hebrews will have this to be a direction 
for the bringing unto God, in dve order, those things which 
were to be offered to him. As, first, the trumah; which 
was the first oblation that was made out of the corn, when 
it was newly threshed out: which was to be, they say, a 
fiftieth part; which was given to the priest. ‘Then the first 


tithe, which was given to the Levites; and the second- 


tithe, which the possessors ate at Jcrusalem, when the ta-~ 
bernacle was settled there. This order, they say, God here 
requires them not to invert, by offering that last which 
should have been first. So R. Levi of Barcelona, (Pre- 
cept. Ixxviii.) But, from what follows, it seems to relate 
only to the first-fruits of their harvest, and of their vintago; 
which they were bound to bring as soon as they were ripe; 
and it was the portion of the priests. (See Deut. xviii. 4.) 
There was no determinate portion prescribed: but they 
who wero tolcrably good (as the Hebrews say) gave a 


fiftieth part; liberal men a fortieth; and covetous men_ 
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a sixtieth; less than which was not accepted for a tru- 
mah. P 

The first-born of thy sons shalt thou give me.| The reason 
of this is given chap. xiii. when it was first enacted.. 

Ver. 30. Likewise shalt thew do with thine oxen, &c.]} 
See xiii. 2. 12. 15. 

On the eighth day thou shalt give it me.] It was not ac- 
ceptable to Ged, because not fit to be offered to him, till 
the eighth day ; for tho same reason that children were not 
circumcised till the eighth day. For all creatures, when 
they are newly born, saith. Maimonides, (par. iii. More 
Nevoch. cap. 49.) by reason of their abundant moisture, 
are so weak and feeble, that it is doubtful whether they 
will live or no: and therefore, till seven days be ever, they 
are looked upon as but abortives (so his words are), and 
scarce numbcred among the living. Besides, they are not 
sufficiently purged till then from the foulness of their sto- 
mach and bowels: which is another reason they were not 
to be offered unto God; who did not accept that which 
was imperfect or impure. Whatsoever was the reason, 
this law was observed also among the gentiles, as Bo- 
chart shews out of Pliny in his Hicrozoic. par. i. lib. ii. 
cap. 50. 

Yet there was this difference between these and the 
first-fruits mentioned in the foregoing verse; that though 
these creatures were fit for sacrifice on the eighth day, yet 
they might stay longer before they were offered, though 
not beyond the year, for then they were not accepted, (as 
was observed before, xii. 5.) but the first-fruits of corn, 
wine, and oil, wero to be offered presently, as soon as they 
were ripe. 

Ver. 31. And ye shall be holy men unto me.j Because the 
Israclites were a peculiar people, separated to God by pe- 
culiar laws and rites by him instituted, (and thence called 
a holy nation, xix. G.) therefore God commanded them to 
distinguish themselves, even in their diet, from other peo- 
ple; and look upon it as below their dignity to cat such 
things as the gentiles did. ‘This is the meaning of their 
being holy to God, as appears from Deut. xiv. 2, 3. 21. 

Neither shall ye eat any flesh that is torn of beasts in the 
field.| Both because the blood was in it and it was de- 
voured by unclean creatures. KR. Levi, beforementioned, 
saith, it was unwholesome; which he makes the reason of 
the prohibition. But whether it was torn by a wolf, a lion, 
or a bear, or any other beast, it made no difference, if so 
be it died presently, or not long after. So the Jews inter- 
pret the Hebrew word terephah, as L’Empercur observes 
out of Moses Mikkotsi, (in his notes upon Bava kama, 
cap. 7. sect. 2.) who saith it signifies that which a beast 
ears, or bruises, so that it is near to death, though it be not 
actually dead. For if it was dead, they call it mba) neve- 
lah, a carcass; which in their language signifies not only 
that which dies of itself, hut which is killed with a weapon, 
or torn Ly a wild beast. Accordingly they take terephah 
here to signify, not only that which is torn by beasts, but 
that which any other way is so hurt that it is near to 
death, As, if it fall from a house, and break its ribs, or | 
other members; or an arrow be shot through iés heart or 
lungs; or any disease have affected those vital parts. If 
death were likely to ensue upon such things, it was not to 
be eaten. 

In the ficld.] Whether it were torn in the field, or any 
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other place, it made no difference: but the field is men- 
tioned, because there commonly such things happen. 

Ye shall cast it to the dogs.) R. Solomon saith they 
might sell it to the gentiles, whom the Jews counted no 
better than dogs. Which agrees with the decree in the 
Misna, (Bava kama, cap. 7. sect. 2.) that though it appear- 
ed afterward a thief had stolen what was torn, yet he was 
to make the legal restitution: contrary to the opinion of 
R. Simeon, Fite absolved such a thief, because he might 
not eat it, and consequently have no benefit by it. But 
most thought he might sell it; and therefore was liable to 
make satisfaction. Ifany Israelite did eat of it, he was to 
be scourged. Sir J. Marsham quotes the like precept out 
of Phocilides’s verses, which end thus: 
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Let beasts be eaten by beasts. (Chron. Egypt. sect. ix.) 
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Ver. 1. TV OU shalt not raise a false report.| The He- 
brews think this law peculiarly concerns judges; who are 
not to suffer their minds to be preposscssed with false re- 
ports. For that word we translate raise, signifies also to fake 
up, t. e. to entertain, or receive (as we have it in the margin) 
and give credit to reports. And, consequently, they were 
not to hear any man’s cause unless his adversary was pre- 
sent; but to look upon all as false, which was said by one 
party alone without the other. So R. Levi of Barcelona. 
Yet he confesses, that the law hath respect also to him 
who brings an action against another; that he should not 
lay his cause before the judge, in the absence of him that 
is to answer, though the judge would hear it. And he also 
adds, that the rabbins take it to comprehend such as re- 
port a calumny, or that receive it; or give a false testt- 
mony. And Philo thinks the Greeks from thence took 
that law, pa) paprupetv axony, not to make a proof of a hear- 
say; which was in the Attic Jaw, as Mr. Selden observes, 
(lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 13. p. 576.) And it seems to me 
most rational to take this to relate to witnesses (as the fel- 
lowing clause doth), that they should neither calumniate 
any man, nor bring ungrounded reports to carry a cause. 

Put not thy hand with the wicked te be an unrighteous 
witness.| This the Hebrews likewise think concems judges; 
who are required not to reccive the testimony of a wicked 
man, ner do any thing upon his suggestions. And here 
they mention ten sorts of persons whose testimony was 
not be received. But the last words in this clause incline 
one to think it rather concerns witnesses than judges. 
For to put one’s hand with another, is to help and assist 
him; to be confederate with him: and therefore fo put the 
hand with the wicked, is to help a wicked man in a bad 
cause, viz. (as the last words interpret it) by giving a false 
testimony in his behalf. Of the Hebrew word chamas, 
which we rightly render unrighteous, or unjust, Bochartus 
hath a long discourse in his Hierozoic. par. ii. lib. ii. 
cap. 15. 

Ver. 2. Thou shalt not 1 follow a maltitude to do evitl.] 
This may well be thought to respect judges, as the fore- 
going verse doth witnesses. And the most obvious mean- 
ing is, that no judge should condemn an innocent man, 

YOL. I. 
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| though the whole court, besides himself, gave sentence 
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against him. But many of the Jews say, that they should 
not condemn one, whom they thought guilty, if he was cast 
only by one voice: if there were a majority of two, then, - 
indeed, they say, a judge was bound to join with them. 
See Mr. Selden, lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 5. p. 229: and cap. 
6. p. 259. where he shews they take the word evil in this 
place to signify the evil of punishment. (See also cap. 12. 
p- 525.) But this seems to be only a subtlety. Their 
opinion is more reasonable, who, by the Hebrew word 
rabbim here, understand, not a multitude, but great and po- 
tent men: to whom a judge was not to have respect in 
judgment, no more than to a poor man; who (ver. 3.) is op- 
posed to those men of might. But what follows I think 
will better interpret this. 

Newther shalt thou speak in a cause to decline after many . 
to wrest judgment.) 'This is interpreted by Maimonides to 
signify, that no judge was to give his sentence in a capital 
cause, either for absolving or condemning, according to the 
opinion of the rest, if he were not able to deliver any opinion 
of his own. (See Mr. Selden, lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 13. 
p. 529.) Other fancies they have about the word rabbim in 
this clause of the verse, which he notes there, cap. 9. p. 421. 
But the sense I think will be most plain and easy, if we 
take rabbi in the first part of the verse (as we do) for the 
multitude ; and in this latter part, for the great and potent, 
or ruling men, who are generally attended by a multitude; 
and expound the whole thus: that the judges were not to 
be deterred, either by the people or by mighty men, to pro- 
nounce a false judgment. This agrees with what Pee 
and with Ley. xix. 15. 

Ver. 3. Neither shalt thou countenance a poor man in his 
cause.| So as to give a wrong judgment in his favour. The 
word we translate countenance (in Hebrew tehedar) signi- 
fies to adorn, or honour: and so we translate it; Lev. xix. 
15. And so it may be translated here, Thou shalt not. 
adorn, or set off a poor man’s cause, with fine words and 
plausible colours, to make it look oie than tt is. (See 
Deut. i. 16, 17.) | 

Ver. 4. If thou meet thy enemy’s ox or ass going astray, 
thou shalt surely bring it back to him again.| The Samaritan: 
copy adds (alter ox or ass) or any other beast. And 
Moses himself extends it to all sorts of goods that are lost, 
(Deut. xxii. 3.) But the Jewish doctors as (R, Levi ot 
Barcelona confesses) restrain the word enemy to an 
Israclite: as if they thought not themselves bound to any 
such kindness for one of another nation. This, perhaps, 
they gathered from Deut. xxii. 1, 2. where, instead of the 
word enemy, we find Moses uses the word brother. But 
this should have taught them, to look upon all men, cven 
enomies, as brethren; having the same common.original, 
and bearing the image of the same God. 

This verse may be connected with the foregoing in this 
manner: If you be inclined to shew pity, do itin such in- 
stances as these, but not in judgment. 

Ver. 5. If thou see the ass of him that hateth thee lying 
under his burden.] His ass is only mentioned, but oxen, 
and other like creatures, are intended ; as appears from the 
former verse. Yet this likewise the hard-hearted Jewish 
doctors would have belong only to an Israelite who hate L 
them. And they put several cases upen this Jaw: as, what 
if the beast be a gentile’s, and the burden belong to an 
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Israelite, or on the contrary; what is to be done? And if 
they meet with two beasts belonging both to Israelites, 
and labouring under burdens; but one the beast of a friend, 


the other of an enemy; which is he bound to help? In, 


which they resolve, that he is by this precept to have re- 
gard to the beast of bis enemy : that he may subdue his evil 
affection, which would persuade him otherways. How far 
also the word see extends, is a question among them: that 
is, how far they were to go out of their way to lend their 
help: with such-like niceties, which I shall not trouble the 
reader withal. 

Aud wouldest forbear to help him, thou shalt surely help 
with him.] The sense is clear enough: but the construction 
of the words, in the Hebrew, is not so plain. 
word azab, which, we translate help, signifies-to leave or 
forsake: and so the Chaldee here interprets it; Dhow shalt 
in that moment dismiss or forsake thy enmity to him, and 
go and help hin. And L. de Dieu to the same purpose; 


Rather than leave him under his burden, quit thine enmity to, 


him, &c. A great many other ways there are to make out 


the grammar of the Hebrew words; but Bochart thinks all, 


in vain: unless, instead of the particle lo with a van, we 


admit it with an aleph: and then it runs clearly in the. 


' Hebrew in this manner, Thon shalt cease (or abstain) from 
leaving him (7. e. not follow thy own inclinations .to.pass. 
by him); leaving thou shalt not leave him @.e. by no means 
leave him), viz. to raise up his beast himself, as if it no- 
thing concerned thee. Or, Thon shalt abstain from leaving 
it (7. e. the ass labouring under his burden); I say, thou shalt. 
bi y no means leave it. 
it is a command so opposite to men’s depraved affections 5, 
and therefore was fit to be inculeated, that they might not 
lightly pass it over. (See Hicrozoic, par. i. lib, ii. cap. 40. 
p. 399.) 

Ver. 6. Thou shalt not wrest the judgment of thy poor in 
his cause.) As they might not favour a man because he was 


poor, (ver. 3.) so much less might they wrong him; or not | 


do him right, because he wanted money to prosecute it. 
There seems to be an emphasis (as Conradus: Peilicanus 
observes) in the word thy poor: importing that they had 
such a relation to them, that they ought to he as much cor 
cerned for them as any other member of their body. 


But the Jews, fancying this to be sufficiently ineluded in | 


the precept beforementioned, (ver. 3.) understand here by 
the poor, a bad man: who is pauper preceptorum, non fa- 
cultatum, one that wants virtue, not money. To whoma 
judge might not say he was a wicked fellow, and condemn 
him without any farther examination of his cause: for it 
helongs to God (saith the same R. Levi) to execute judg- 
ment upon the ungodly, and not to the judges. 

Ver. 7. Keep thee far from a false matier.| t. e. Froma 
false judgment (for he scems to speak to the judges), and 
neither admit that which is false, nor pronounce it. 

And the innocent and righteous slay thou not.| That is, 
(saith the beforenamed R. Levi Barzel.) beware carefully, 
lest thou takest away the life of him that may be innocent 
of that whereof he is accused. And therefore, he saith, the 
judges were to condemn no man, but by the testimony of 
two eye-witnesses. And they make this precept as much 
as, thow shali not judge out of conjectures. Nay, it there 
were two witnesses that did not speak to the same matter, 
he was not to be condemned. As, if ono witness said he 
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The same thing is repeated, becanse. 
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saw such aman break the sabbath, and another -said he 
saw him commit idolatry ; judgment was not to be given 
against him upon this testimony; because Moses saith, 

slat y not the innocent. Another example of whieh is still 
more close, which is mentioned in the T. Sanhedrin: if one 
said he saw him worship the moon, and another that he saw 
him worship the sun, the man was not to be condemned 
who was thus accused, because the witnesses did not speak 
to the same sort of idolatry. (See Selden, lib. ii. de Synedr. 
cap. 13. p. 567.) By the same reason they were not to ac- 
quit htm who was plainly convicted of.such impieties. 

For, I will not justify the wicked.) i.e. Such an unjust 
judge. 

Ver. 8. And thou shait take no gift.] No, not to absolve 
the innocent; or to condemn the guilty: as itis interpreted 
in Siphri. 

Fora gift blindeth the wise.]. Such presents made to a 
judge are apt to cast a mist (as we speak) before his eyes, 
7. €. to corrupt his understanding; though he be otherwise 
perspicacious enough to discern between truth and false- 
hood, good and evil, (1 Sam. viii. 3.) The word which we 
translate wise, is in the Hebrew piccehim, open or seeing ; 
concerning which consult Bochart, li). i. Canaan, cap. 16. 
p. 470. 

And perverteth the ‘words of the righteous.) By words 
scems to be meant the sentence of those who might othir- 
wise have been inclined to be righteous and upri ht judges. 

The Hebrew law yers, say, that not 01 Po i gifts 
are here forbidden, but,such w ds : et ection: they 
mean promises of re ) as mi in he affection: and 
that he who gave the presenttas a y, as well as he that 

ived it, (See Se art Syne edri ris lib, i cap. 13. p. 
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omans; 
eonvic- 
ricted to have 


the a of the ong | ye ancient 
“ Judex qui ob rem die n, pecuniam ac 
tus est, capite punito 2” a judge tha 
received money for giving his sent: ct him lose his head. 
Ver. 9. Also thou shalt not oppress a stranger.| This was 
said before, (xxii. 21.) but then it was a precept to all Is- 
rac]; which is here applied peculiarly to judges ; whom he 
would have to deal equally with strangers, and to make no 













difference between them and Israelites, remembering what 


they themselves were not Jong ago; and that they found 
by experience it was afiliction enough to be strangers. 
That is the meaning of what follows in this verse. 

For ye know the heart of a stranger, seeing ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt.) Ye have felt what a dis- 
tressed condition that is; how friendless and helpless. 
(See Deut. xxiv..17, 18. xxvii. 19.) 
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Ver. 10. And six years thou shalt sow thy land.| There 
was the same reason for dressing thcir trees. 

And gather in the fruits thereof. ] Together with the fruits 
of their trees. 

Ver. 11. But the seventh year thou shalt let tt rest, and 
lie still.] Neither sow, nor reap, nor prune the trees, nor 
gather the fruit. 

The poor of thy people may eat.) And the Levites, and 
themselves also; who might take their share, not to lay up 
but for present use; though not as proprietors, but in com- 
mon with the ‘rest of the country. Whence it was that 
Alexander the Great, allowing them to live by their ancient 
laws, among other things grafted 75 ¢3dopov zro¢ avelogo- 
pov eivat, every seventh year should be tribute-free; (Jose- 
phus, lib. ix..Archzol. cap. 8.) For since they received 
nothing, it seemed ry 7 se to him they should pay 
nothing. 

And what they leave the Ueieet of the field shall eat.) This 
signifies God: sent such vast plénty, when they observed 
his laws, that so much sprung up of itself as would more 
than satisfy men, and afford food to the beast. 

In like mapmer thou shalt deal with thy vineyard and 
olive-yard.} Undcr these two are comprehended all other 
sorts of fruit trees, as the Hebrews themselves acknowledge, 
who give several reasons for this law. Which was or- 
dained, saith Maimonides, (par. iii. More Nevoch. cap. 39.) 
in compassion to all men in general, that they might have 
some time of breathing and refreshment. But principally, 
say others of them, to be a memorial of the creation of the 
world, and the production of all things by the power of 
God in six days, and his resting on the seventh. Their 
exposing all things in common which that year produced, 
as well as letting the land rest, “ put them in remembrance 
(saith R. Levi of Barcelona, Preecept. ]xix.) that God was 
their preserver as well as creator: the earth bringing forth 
fruit every year, not by its own proper strength, or “of its 
own accord, but because it hath a Lord upon whom it de- 
pends; who, where he pleases, hath a right to dispose of 
its fruit to ublic use.” This coinniand also bred in 
them a trust od and in his providence ; and was a 
curb to covetousness, and taught them mercy also and li- 
beralitys Philo adds, that this was a politic contrivance 
to Jet the earth rest; partly that it might have time to re- 
cruit its strength, that it might bring forth more plentifully ; 
and partly that the people might grow stronger, on more 
apt for all employments, by so long forbdarnaee icir la- 
bours. This Eusebius thought worthy to tr ne out of 
him at large, in his Preepar. ‘Bran lib. viii. cap. 9. 

But this precept about the year of rest is more fully 
delivered in Levit. xxy. 2, 3, &e. where see what I have 
noted. 

* Ver. 12. Six days thou shalt do thy work, and on the 
seventh day thou shalt rest.] 1fé would not have them ima- 
gine they should rest less on the sabbath this year than 
in others, becanse this whole year was a kind of sabbath ; 
but keep it with the usual strictness. Which is the reason, 
perhaps, of the repetition of this precept in this place. 

That thine ox and thine ass may rest, *&¢.| This shews 


that one great end of instituting the observation of this day | 


at Marah (xv. 25. xvi. 23.) was, that men and beasts might 
rest, in remembrance of the rest that God had given them 
from their burdens in Egypt. (Sce xxxv. 2.) R. Levi Bar- 
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zelonita observes, that this precept is repeated in the law 
twelve times. 

Ver. 13. In all things that I have said unto 1 you, be cir- 
cumspect.| Be cautious, lest yon offend in any of the fore- 
named particulars; but especially in that which follows. - 

And make no mention of the names of other gods.) Such 
cautions as these, to prevent idolatry, are repeated no less 
than forty-four times in the law, as the same R. Levi ob- 
serves. And the meaning of this is, either that they should 
not swear by other gods, or make any vows in their names; 
nor consequently enter into society with gentiles, as the 
best of the Hebrew writers understand it, and as the Vul- 
gar Latin takes it, or that they should not so much as sim- 
ply name the gods of other nations. They who are of this 
last opinion differ in their explication of it. For some of 
them say, only the calling them by such names as attribute 
some divinity to them, is the thing forbidden ; not calling 
them by their proper names of Moloch or Bell, or the likes : 
and thus Tertullian understood it.» But there are others 
who think it unlawful so much as to use any of their names 
in common discourse ; though there be no mention of their 
divinity. For Chemosh and Milcom, and such-like names, 
they say, are not mentioned in Scripture but with detesta- 
tion and reproach (as the abomination of the Moabites or 


_Ammonites), and therefore they think it unlawful to say, 


T invite thee on the feast-day of such an idol of the gentiles; 
or the like. Yet some of those who imagine the simple use 
of their names to be forbidden, except the names of those 
mentioned in Scripture. So Maimonides; the names of 
the idols of the gentiles which are mentioncd in Scripture 
it is lawful for us to name; as Peor, Bell, Nebo, Baal, &c. 
(See Selden, lib. ii. de Jure N. et G. cap. 13. p. 269, &c.) 
They say this precept binds men and women in all places, 

and at all times; and the punishment for its PROT ond was 
beating. 

Nei ther shallit be heard out of thy mouth.) ¢t. e. With any 
respect or reverence to them: otherwise, the simple pro- 
nunciation of the name was not unlawful. 

The sabbath being instituted partly to prescrve them 
from idolatry, some think the reason why this precept is 
joined to that. 

Ver. 14. Three times shalt thou keep a feast unto me in 
the year.) viz. At the Passover, Pentecost, and when they 
gathered all the fruits of the earth, and dwelt in tabernacles; 
as it follows in the next verses. ‘The first of which was 
plainly instituted, in memory of their coming out of Egypt. 
The sccond, some think, was in memory of their coming 
into Canaan, (rather of the overthrow of Pharaoh in the 
sea, and giving the law on Mount Sinai.) And the third, 
in memory of their dwelling so long in the wilderness, anid 
of the wonders which God did there; as Maimonides ob- 
serves in his More Nevoch. par. iii. cap..43. At these 
three great solemnities three things were to be done’: first, 
they were to make a feast: secondly, to appear before God 
in the court of the temple: and, thirdly, to rejoice. Be- 
sides which, they were to bring certain offerings unto God. 

Ver. 15. Thou shalt keep the feast of unleavened bread, 
&e.}] See xii. 17, &c. xili. 6, 7. ) 

In thé time appointed of the month Abib.] Or in the month 
of new ears of cori. (See xili. 4.)° For many learned mer 
(particularly [{uetius) think this word Adib not to’ be a 
proper name, but an appellative (as they spedk), the proper 
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names of months being not yet used among the Hebrews: 
who spake of them before the captivity of Babylon, ac- 
cording to the order and number whercin they stood, viz. 
first, second, third, &c. month. (See Demonstr. Evang. 
prop. iy. Cap. de Libro Joshua, n. 2.) 

And none shali appear before me empty.|] The phrase in 
the Hebrew (which we translate appear before me) is very 
remarkable, viz. None shall see my face: which does not 
signify that they beheld the external symbol of his pre- 
sence; but that they looked directly that way where it 
was; and that they should not be accepted by God, unless 
they brought some present with them. For none ap- 
proached to an earthly majesty in those countries without a 
present (as we read in the sacred story), which was a token 
of love and affection, as well as of respect ‘and honour. 
And therefore this precept did not belong only to this feast, 
but to all the three mentioned in the verse before, as ap- 
pears from Deut. xvi. 16. And accordingly there were 
special oblations ordained by the law itself, which were 
then to be made. At the Passover, when their harvest 
began, they were to bring a sheaf of the first-fruits of their 
harvest, and might not eat any corn till this was donc, 
(Lev. xxiii. 10:14.) At the next feast they brought fwo 
wave loaves, for a second first-fruit, of their wheat harvest; 
(Lev. xxiii. 17.) and at the feast of tabernacles, they 
offered the first-fruits of wine and oil. (See Mr. Mede, 
Discourse xlvi. p. 350.) Besides all which, good men 
brought frec-will offerings; which are often mentioned in 
the law. 

Ver. 16. And the feast of harvest.| Called also the feast 


of weeks, (xxxiv. 22.) because it was seven _wecks alter the 
Passover. Mr. Medc, in the place now named, thinks 


this was called the harvest-feast ; because, as harvest began 
at the Passover, so. it ended at Pentecost. And thus 
Bochart also: ‘“‘ At the Passover they first put the sickle 
into the corn; and about Pentecost harvest was finished, 
aud all brought into the barn,” (Hierozoic. par. i. lib. iii. 
cap. 13.) But this scems not to be true; for now only the 
first-fruits were brought: which were not offered in the 
end, but in the beginning of harvest. And so it follows 
here. 

The first-frnits of thy labours which thou hast sown in 
the field,| Which is not to be understood of all their la- 
bours, but of those fruits which were first sown in the 
ground. It being therefore called the harvest-feast, because 
the principal part of harvest, viz. the wheat-harvest, (as it 
is expressly called, xxxiv. 22.) then began: which sort of 
grain was sown beforc barley, as that was before flax; and 
therefore here called the first-fruits of their labour sown in 
the field. 

And the feast of in-gathering.] Called also the feast of 
tabernactles, Lev. xxiii. 34. 

Which is in the end of the year.| By this it appears that 
their year ancicntly began in the month Tisri, about au- 
tumn; at which time the world itself began, as Scaliger, 
and a great many other learned men assert, with such 
reasons as are not easy to be confuted. 

When thou hast gathered in thy labours out of the field.) 
At this feast their harvest was completed; the fruits of the 
earth being not only ripe, but gathered into their barns. 
Which was the foundation of the great rejoicing we read of 
at this time; because God now gave them some rest and 
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respiration, as Maimonides speaks, from their employ- 
ments, (More Nevoch. par. iii. eap. 43.) where he observes 
that Aristotle himself, in his eighth book of Ethics, men- 
tions such a feast among the gentiles, and upon the same 
ground, in these words, as he recites them: “ Anciently, 
sacrifices'and public assemblies for the sake of sacrifices, 
were in the gathering of the fruits and products of the 
earth: as if the sacrifices were offered for their respiration.” 
The Israclites dwelt in booths at this feast for another rea- 
son: and their dwelling in booths was now most tolerable 
(as the same Maimonides there notes), because the weather 
was moderate at that time; when they were not wont to be 
troubled either with heat or with rain.. 

Ver. 17.. Three times in the year all thy males shall ap- 
pear before the Lord God.| This verse more fully explains 
what was said ver. 14. by showing where they should keep 
these feasts, viz. before the Lord; 7. e. in the place where 
his most glorious majesty should settle;. which was first in 
the tabernacle, and afterward in the temple: and then who 
should appear before him there, viz. all the males. Others 
were not bound to it; though some religious people carried 


‘their whole families with them, as appears by Elkanah, 


(L Sam. i.) This command is repeated, (xxxiv. 23.) and the 
true reason of it seems to have been: this: that while they 
dwelt in the wilderness they ate no meat at all at their pri- 
vate tables, but what had bcen first offered up to God at 
the tabernacle, (Lev. xvii. 4,5.) Which precept was dis- 
pensed withal when they came into the land of Canaan, and 
dwelt, many of them, so remote from the tabernacle, that 
they could not come up every day to sacrifice, (Deut. xii. 
21.) Instead of which therefore there were these three con- 
stant and set times appointed in the year: in which every 
male was bound to come up, and sce God at his tabernacle, 
and there eat and drink before him. Whence the sacrifice 
which was then offered, was wont to be called a sacrifice of 
seeing, as Dr. Cudworth hath observed in bis little treatise 
of the Right Notion of the Lord’s Supper. But as the 
doctors interpret.it, they were not bound to bring their 
males to appear before the Lord till they were able to. 
walk, in their father’s hand, up from Jerusalem fe the 
temple. 

Ver. 18. Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice.} 
Thatis, the paschal lamb, as Jonathan in express words in- 
terprets; and as it appears from xxxiv.25. That the Pass- 
over was a sacrifice, I observed before, xii. 27. 

With leavened bread. | There being three great solemn 
feasts appointed in. the foregoing verses, (ver. 14. 17.) 
in this and the following he prescribes some rules how 
they were to be observed. And here, in this verse, ordains 
two things relating to the Passover: that it should not be 
eaten with leavened bread; nor any of the fat of it remain 
until the morning. Both which were ordained before, (xii. 
10.14, 15.) inits first institution: and here repeated, upon 
its being mentioned again with the other feasts. 

It may be fit for me here to observe, that te move the 
Israclites to keep this Passover with the greater care, God 
calls it both here and in xxxiv. 25. after a peculiar man- 
ner, my sacrifice and my feast (as the latter part of this 
verse may be translated), being a feast of a most solemn 
nature; and a sacrifice then offered of singular use. . For 
which reason he requires them, as not to offer it with leaven 
(which was at that time forbidden for special reasons), so 
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not to reserve the fat of the offering till the next day: for 
that was not for the honour ot the sacrifice; flesh being apt 
quickly to corrupt in those hot countries, and to offend the 
palate, or the nose, which had been against the dignity of 
the sacrifice. Which is the reason the Jews give why 
the flesh of the peace-offerings was not to be kept: till 
the third day, (Lev. xix. 6.) It was to preserve the mag- 
nificence of the sacrifice; things kept so long being’ apt 
to’ stink. Whence fwAa, yesterday’s meats, in Hippo- 
crates, is the same with gazpa, corrupt: and Galen ex- 
pounds éwAiZew by the word rpoonmeiv, fo tend to corrup- 
tion ; as Pet. Castellanus observes, (lib. i. de Esu Carnium, 
cap. 5. p. 42.) . 

Ver. 19. The first of the first-fruits of thy land, thou shalt 
bring unto the house of the Lord thy God.] This precept 
hath a respect to the next feast, that of Pentecost. And 
therefore, thongh there were several first-fruits, which were 
all to be offered in their time (which were of seven things, 
barley, wheat, figs, pomegranates, olives, dates, and grapes), 
yet here are meant only the two loaves or cakes made of 
their new wheat, which were to be offered at this feast, (Lev. 
xxiii. 17.) for till this was done they might not make use 
oftheir corn. (See more concerning this matter on Ley. 
xxiii. 10.) R. Leviof Barcelona, and others, rightly observe 
that this was brought as an acknowledgment unto God, that 
he was the giver of all good things. 

Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk.) This pre- 
cept hath a particular respect to the third feast, that of the 
in-gathering of the fruits of the earth, in the end of the 
year, mentioned ver. 16. And the Jews commonly take 
it to be a prohibition against eating a kid so boiled, or 
tasting of the milk: taking it to be a precept against cru- 
elty. But here is not a word about eating, eitber of the 
kid or the milk; but only about boiling. ‘The famous Bo- 
chartus mentions three other interpretations, but confutes 
them all: and taking the words simply, as we translate 
them, supposes there was some such custom as this among 
the gentiles, which Moses would not have them imitate. 
And so doth Maimonides, in his More Nevoch. (part. iii. 
eap. 48.) where he takes this, indeed, for a command not to 
eat flesh with such milk; but saith, that, besides it was 
very gross nourishment, &e. it seems to him it was pro- 
hibited, because it smelt of idolatry; the gentiles doing so 
in their worship, upon some of their feasts. He could not 
find indeed, as he confesses, any such rite in the books of 
the Zabii: but yet he was confirmed in this opinion, by the 
law constantly mentioning this only when it speaks of their 
feasts; for there are other places where we meet with it, 
xxxiv. 26. Deut. xvi. 21. in both which he speaks, as he 
doth here, of their three great feasts. At the last of which, 
Abarbinel expressly affirms, the ancient idolaters were 
wont, when they gathered the fruits of the earth, to seethe a 
kid in its mother’s milk, that their gods might bo the more 
propitious to them. But as he names no author for his 
opinion, so he doth not explain the manner of it. Our 
most learned Dr. Cudworth was the first person who hap- 
pily found this in a Karaite writer; who saith, “ All the 
trees, and ficlds, and gardens, were sprinkled with this broth 
(of a kid seethed in its mother’s milk), after a magical man- 
ner, to make them more fruitful in the following year.” This 
Bochart also takes to be the truest interpretation, and 
quotes the forcnamed doctor for it, not having scen the 
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author himself: (par. i. Hierozoic. lib-ii. cap. 42.) See 
Right Notion of the Lord’s Supper, p. 25. 
Yo which may be added, that a goat was anciently use 
in magical rites; and that demons were went to appear in 
that form. But it must be noted withal, that in every one 
of the three places where this precept is mentioned, the 
LXX. translate the word we render kid, by ova, a lamb; 
though every where else they translate it Yo.gov. And I 
make no question, but we are to understand here either a 
lamb or kid boiled in its mother’s milk; and the Hebrews 
say, any other clean. creature. Concerning which I shall 
add no more, but that nothing could be more contrary to 
nature (and therefore agreeable to the institutions of the 
devil) than to boil any young creature in the milk of its 
mother, from whom it came. Which they first offered to 
their gods, and then ate some of it themselves, and the rest 
they sprinkled as beforesaid. Seme relics of which custom’ 
we find even among the Romans themselves, who propi- 
tiated Sylvanus, with offering: him milk, and Faunus with 
a kid: and every one knows both these were used in the 
worship of Bacchus. | . 
Ver. 20. Behold,I send an angel before thee.] In the twenty- 
third verse he calls him mine angel: by which the Jews 
commonly understand Michael; there being but a very little 
difference between Malachi (which signifies my angel) and 
Michael. But a great many Christians think this was not 
a created angel, but an increated, viz. the eternal Son of - 
God; who, they suppose, appeared to. Moses in the bush, 
and conducted them all along to Mount Sinai. Which I 
am afraid to assert, because it seems dangerous to me (as 
I observed upon Gen. xlvii. 16.) to call him simply an 


‘angel, i.e. a minister, or messenger, without any such ad- 


dition as that in Mal. iii. 3..The angel of the covenant. 
For so he was at his incarnation, of which he there speaks: * 
before which I dare not ascribe to him ‘such ministerial 
works as these, of bringing the children of Israel out of 
Egypt, and going before them to lead them the way to 
Canaan. This was properly the work of an angel, to 
whom Moses attributes it, when he orders his ambassadors’ 
to say to the king of Edom, (Numb. xx. 16.) “‘ When we 
cried unto the Lord he heard our voice, and sent an angel,’ 
and hath brought us forth out of Egypt,” &c. But this 
angel was a prime minister in the heavenly host, by whom 
he was accompanied. So he saith to Joshua, (ver. 14.) 
“‘T am come as captain of the host of the Lord:” which is 
the title of Michael in Dan. x. 18. 21. -But though ‘we. 
thus understand it here, this doth not exclude the presence 
of God himself, but rather proves it: for this angel and his 


‘host were sent from the Schechinah, who was in the pillar’ 


of cloud: which was moved by this angel, and conducted 
them through the wilderness. (See iii. 2.) | 

To keep thee in the way, &c.] To preserve and protect 
them, as well as to direct and guide them, till they came to 
Canaan: which was the place God had prepared for them. ° 

Ver. 21. Beware of him.| Or observe him. 

Obey his voice.] Because he did but report what God 
himself commanded; who was there present with them, 
as long as they obeyed him. 

Provoke him not.| By any disobedience. 

For he will not pardon your transgressions.| But punish 
you, when you coutumaciously offend me. 

For my name is in him.) He acts by my authority and 
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power, and sustains my person, who am present where he 
is. For the name of God is said to be there, where he is 
present after a singular and extraordinary manner, (1 Kings 
viii. 16. 1 Chron. vi. 5, 6.) Maimonides expounds it, fy 
word is in him, i. e. saith he, God's will and pleasure was 
declared by the angel, (par. i. More Nevoch. cap. 64.) 
In which he seems to follow the Chaldee, who translates it, 
for his word is in my name ; i. e. what he speaks is by my 
authority. 

Ver. 22. But if thou shalt indeed obcy his voice, and do 
all that I speak.| By this it appears that the words of the 
angel were the words of God; who spake by him: and 
both are to be naderstoeid to be present. (Sce Gen. xxii. 
11. 15.) 

Then Iwill be an enemy unto thine enemies, &c.| God and 
the angel seem to me to be so distinguished in this verse, 
that we should not look upon the angel as God, but as his 
minister. 

Ver. 23. For my angel shall go before thee.| The word 
Malachi (my angel) consisting of the very same Ictters with 
Michael, the author of Baa] Hatturim takes it, as if he had 
said, Michael, my proper or peculiar angel, &c. 

And bring thee unto the Amorites.|. Who were the prin- 
cipal people in the land of Canaan; and had made them- 
selves masters of the first country whicli Joshua conquered. 
(See Gen._x. 16.) 


And the Hittites, and the Perizzites, &e.] Concerning 


these, and the other people here mentioned, see Gen. x. 
16, 17. xv. 19, &c. The reader cannot but observe that 
here are Only six nations mentioned, whereas there were 
seven in all, whom God delivered up into, their hands; 
(Josh. iii. 10.) yet in another place, where he commands 


them all to be utterly destroyed, Moses mentions but six, - 


as he doth here, (Deut. xx. 17.) For, as some have con- 
jectured, the Girgashites, who are here omitted, had been 
subdued by the Amorites, and were mixed with them; who 
were the most powerful of all the seven nations, and had 
spread themselves into many parts of the country ; as ap- 
pears from Gen. xiy. 13. Numb. xiii. 29. Deut. i. 7.19. 44, 

Ver. 24. Thou shali not bow down to their gods, nor 
serve them.| This is a caution against the idolatry of the 
people of Canaan: into whose country, when he had 
brought them, he charges them to be so far from doing any 
honour to their gods, éither outwardly by bowing down to 
them, or inwardly by serving them; i. e. as some of the 
Hebrews interpret it, praying to them, or giving thanks, 
&e. (Selden, lib. iii. de Jure Nat. ct Gent. cap. 3.) that he 
commands them to break them down and yea destroy 
them. 

Nor do after their works.| These words’ are so large, 
that they may comprehend all the abominable things which 
were done by the seven nations (mentioned in Lev. xviii. 
and other places); but here the matter seems to restrain 
them to their worship, which he would not have them imi- 
tate, by building temples or altars in honour of their gods, 
or oficring such sacrifices as they did, or observing any of 
their religious rites, 

But thou shalt utterly overthrow them.| This relates to 
the people of the land; as it is explained in Deut. xx. 17. 

And quite break down their images.| For they were bound 
entirely to root idolatry ont of the land of Canaan: though 
in other countries which they might conquer they did not 
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think themselves bound to break their images, as Selden 
observes, (lib. ii. de Jure N. et"G. cap. 2. 

Ver. 25. And ye shall serve the Lord your God.) Wor- 
ship him, as he directs, and no other being. I observed 
before, that none were so senseless as to imagine a figure 
of any thing made of wood or stone, &c. to be the Creator 
of heaven and earth: but they worshipped them (as Mai- 
monides well observes) as things intermediate between the 
Most High and them; which is here forbidden, (More Ne- 
voch. par. i. cap. 36.) 

And he shall bless thy bread and thy water, and I wilt 
take sickness away from thee.) This is a promise that he 
would abundantly supply them with meat and drink, and 
also give them health; without which they could take no 
comfort in that plentiful provision. 

Ver. 26. There shalinothing cast their young, nor be bar- 
ren in thy land.| Abortion and barrenness hinder all pro- 
pagation, both in men and beasts; and therefore, to the 


. two foregoing blessings, of plenty and health, he adds two 


more in this place: a numerous increase of their cattle and 
of their own progeny ; yori with long hifo in the land 
which he gave them. 

The number of thy days I will fulfil. j Thou shalt come 
toa good old age, such as healthful men (who are not cut 
off by any accident) are wont to attain. Procopius Ga- 
zecus gathers from hence, that there is not a fixed term:set 
for every man’s life. But it rather scems to suppose that 
there is a term fixed, beyond which men cannot ordinarily: 
go (to some a longer, to some a shorter, according to their 
several constitutions), but may come short of it, by various 
accidents, and by their own ill usage of themselves, or by. 
who also, in regard to their obe- 
dience, prolongs the life of some men oo what it 
would naturally reach. 

Ver. 27. Twill send my fear before thee.) Strike a terror 
into the inhabitants of Canaan before thou comest thither, 
which shall facilitate the conquest of them. (Sec Josh. ii. 
9,10.) With which agrees the story that is told in the Ge- 
mara Hicrosol. ad Tit. Shebiith (by R. Samuel ben Nach- 
man), that upon Joshua’s denouncing war agaiast the seven 
nations, the Girgashites fled into Africa. Which may be 
true, perhaps, of a part of them, but not of them all; for 
some of them were remaining, it appears from the book of 
Joshua, iii. 10. xxiv. 11. This is confirmed by another 
story inthe Talmud, of the Africans sueing to Alexander the 
Great to be restored to their ancient possessions in Canaan 
(which I mentioned before), and the old inscription in 
Procopius (hb. ii. de Rebus Vandal) not far from Tangier, 
which said the ancient inhabitants of that country. fled from 
the face of Joshua, the son of Nun. (Selden, lib. vi. de 
Jure N. et Gent. cap. 13. p. 736.) i 

And Iwill destroy all ihe people to whom thou shalt come.) 
Make them more afraid when they come to fight; so that 
presently they shall run away and be. easily slain: for 
that is the meaning of the last words, J w#ll make all thine 
enemies turn their backs to thee. 

Ver. 28. And J will send hornets: before thee] Rither be- 


fore they came thither, or when they marched against the 


people of that country. Both seem to be true: that many 


of them were forced to quit their country, when it was.in- 


fested by the hornets God sent in great swarms among 


‘them; and that they who remained, when they canie to fight, 
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were assaulted by these hornets, which flew in their faces, 
and so sorely pricked their eyes (as Kimchi and R. Solo- 
mon take it) that they could not see to strike a stroke, 
Whence those words of Joshua, (who expressly saith this 
was fulfilled, xxiv. 12.) that the Amorites were not driven 
out by the sword and bow of the Israelites, but by the sting 
of these hornets. ‘Which seem also to have pursued them 
when they fled away, and killed them in their lurking holes, 
where they hid themselves after the fight, (Deut. vii. 20.) 

Which shall drive out.| That several nations have been 

driven out of their country, by contemptible creatures, such 
as frogs, mice, snakes, and gnats, is made good by Bochar- 
tus out of several authors. And he hath particularly. shewn, 
that by these very creatures, wasps and bees, people have 
been forced to forsake their country, as Herodotus, Appia- 
nus, and Strabo testify: (see his Hierozoic. par. ii. lib. iv. 
cap. 13. p..539, &c.) where he :shews the sting of this 
sort of wasp (called a hornet) is of all other the most per- 
nicious: for it is bigger than the ordinary wasp, and fiercer; 
seldom stinging, as Pliny saith, without putting men into a 
fever. (Ib. p. 543.) And of their flying at men’s eyes, see 
what he alleges out of good authors, p. 535. 
_ The Hivite, the Canaaniie, and the Hittite from before 
thee.] These three nations, it seems, were principally infested 
by the hornets; among whom, pcrhaps, they were more 
venomous than elsewhere (for so R. Solomon saith, their 
poison was deadly), though the rest of the nations also felt 
their sting, as we read in Josh. xxiy. 11, 12. 

Ver. 29. Iwill not drive them out from before thee. in one 
year.| All the reasons of which are not here declared, (as 
they are clsewhcre, Judg. iii. 1—8.) because he would 
not dishearten them. | 

Lest the land become desolate, &c.} i.e. Lest some part 
of the land should be left without inhabitants, and so be 
possessed by wild beasts: which.might have been very 
dangerous to the Israelites in other parts where they were 
settled. For if all the peeple of the seven nations had 
been destreyed at once, the Israelites were not yet nume- 
rous enough to people the whole country ; especially, when 
two tribes and a half were scttled on the other side of 
Jordan. 

_ Ver. 30. By little and little I will drive them out before 
thee.| Diminish them, by degrees, till they were wholly ex- 
pelled. 

Until thou be increased and inherit the land.) Until the 

Israelites were grown so numcrous, that they were able to 
stock the whole country. 
_ Ver. 31. And I will set thy bounds, &c.| This was the 
utmost extent of the country which he intended to bestow 
upon them, (see Gen. xv. 18.) but they did not enjoy it till 
the times of David, (2 Sam. viii. 1. 3, &c.) and Solomon, 
(1 Kingsiv. 21. 24.) when their dominion scems to have 
been enlarged not only to Euphrates, but even beyond it, 
Ezra iv. 16. 20. (see my paraphrase npon Psal. Ixxii. 8. ) 
Before these times, it appears by the book of Joshua, and 
those that follow, that many of the old inhabitants remained 
long after his death. 

rom the Red Sea to the sea of the Philistines.] These 
were the bounds from east to west. For though the Red 
Sea was towards the south, yet the farthermost part of it 
lay east. And the sea of the Philistines is that now called 
the Mediterranean, which was full west. 
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And from the desert.| Of Arabia, called Shur, (xv. 22.) 

Unto the river.] i.e. 'To Euphrates: which made the 
southern and northern bounds of the country God promised 
to them. 

For I will deliver the sadoadaitrmdts of the land into thi y 
hand.) This seems to relate to that land which the seven 
nations Inhabited :- for as far as Euphrates they never drove 
out all the inhabitants, but only made them tributaries. 

And thou shalt drive them out before thee. ] In such man- 

ner as is mentioned in the foregoing verses. 
. Ver. 32. Thou shali make no covenant with them.] z.€. 
With the people of the seven nations. But with other 
gentiles they might make covenants: only not suffer them 
to live in their land, unless they renounced all idolatry. 
Nay, Maimonides is of opinion, that such of the seven 
nations as renounced idolatry, were to be received into 
their friendship: for that law in: Deut. xx. which requires 
them to send a summons to every city before they besieged 
it, with an oiler of | peace, he extends even to them; and 
grounds his opinion upon Josh. xi. 19, 20. As for that 
objection which secms to lic against this, about the Gibeon- 
ites, who needed not by- craft to have obtained a league 
with the Israelites, if this were true doctrine: his answer 
is, that Joshua had sent a summons, with offers of peace 
to them and all the rest, which they rejected; but would 
afterward have gladly accepted, and then it was not to be 
admitted: and therefore they contrived that cunning way 
to be received into friendship with the Israelites. See P. 
Cunzus, lib. ii. de Republ. Hebr. cap. 20. And Selden, lib. 
vi. de Jure N. et G. cap. 13. where he quotes a passage 
out of the Jerusalem Gemara, which says, that Joshua 
sent three letters to the Gibeonites. But he shews withal, 
that other Jews contradict this ; and expressly declare the 
seven nations were not te be invited to peace. What the 
terms were on which others were invited, sec there, cap. 14. 

All this considered, I am inclined to think Maimonides’s 

Opinion to be true; which that place in Joshua very much 
favours; and so doth the story of Rahab, and the prac- 
tice of Solomon; who only put the remainders of these na- 
tions under aeaies (1 Kings ix. 20, 21.) 
. Nor with their gods.] This prohibits them to suffer any 
of the seven nations to exercise idolatry among them, as 
R. Levi of Barcelona interprets it. Or rather, he forbids 
them to make any vows to their god3, or oblige themselves 
to perforin any act of worship to them. 

Ver. 32. They shall not dwell in thy land.) If a gentile 
did renounce his idolatry he might dwell among them; and 
was called a stranger, toshab, dwelling, or inhabiting. But 
if he did not forsake it, they might not sell him a foot of 
land, nor let him hire a housc among them: only he might 
come and sell commodities to them, as the same R. Levi 
expounds it. But Maimonides says, they might not so 
much as suffer them to pass through their country, when 
they had power to hinder it; which others think too rigid 
an opinion, as Mr. Selden shews, (lib. ii. de Jure N. et G. 
cap. 3. p. 155, &c.) 

Lest they make thee sin against me.) AN society with 
idolaters was forbidden, lest they should infect the Isracl- 
ites with their infidelity (as the same R. Levi speaks), of 
which there was the greater danger, because they were too 
prone to follow the gentile customs. 

For ¥f thou serve their geds.] This caution, being re- 
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peated three times in this chapter, ought to have been the 
more diligently observed by the Jews, and made them more 
fearful of entering into familiarity with idolaters. Who 
were of various sorts; for not only every nation had its 
proper and peculiar gods, but every city, town, house, nay, 
every man made themselves gods according to their fancy. 

It will surely be a snare unto thee.) Bring great calami- 
ties upon thee, and at last be thy ruin; as it is explained 
Josh. xxiii. 13. Judg. ii. 8. For instead of driving out 
the seven nations, they brought Israel under their yoke, 
and grievously oppressed them; as we read in the story of 
the Judges, particularly in the fourth chapter. 
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Ver. 1. Anp he said unto Moses.| When God had deli- 
vered the foregoing law unto Moses in the mount, where he 
was with him (xx. 21.) after he had spoken the ten com- 
mandments, he bade him go down (as we read here he did, 
ver. 3.) and set them before the people, (xxi. 1.) And when 
he had engaged them in a covenant to observe these laws 
(ver. 7. of this chapter), then to come up to him again; 
and bring Aaron, and the rest that are here mentioned, with 
him. 

Come up.] To receive further orders from the Divino 
Majesty ; together with the two tables of stone. 

Unto the Lord.] To the mount, where the glory of the 
Lord appeared; and from whence he had spoken the ten 
words. 

Thou, and Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, &c.] But not all to 
the same nearness unto the Divine Majesty, as appears 
by the following verse. 

And seventy of the elders of Israel.| This seems to inti- 
imate, that there were more than seventy called elders: but 
these were the chief, being perhaps the heads of those fa- 
railies which came into Egypt, which were just seventy. 
(See xviil. 12.) For he doth not direct Moses how to 
choose them, (as Corn. Bertram observes, lib. de Repub. 
Jud. cap. 5.) but speaks as if they were well known, and 
distinguished from other persons, by the rank they held 
among them. And therefore called (ver. 11.) the nobles, or, 
as the Latin speaks, Magnates, seu optimates, the great 
men, of the best quality in Israel. The reason of their being 
thus called up to God was, to be witnesses of Moses’s as- 
cending up to thé place where the Divine Majesty ap- 
peared; and that they also might have some sight of it, 
(ver. 10.) 

And. worship ye afar off.| All of them, before they came 
to the mount, were, at a good distance from it, to fall down 
prostrate before God, that they might be possessed with 
such a holy reverence to him, as not to presume to ap- 
proach nearer than they were ordered. 

Ver. 2. And Moses alone shall come near the Lord.| Unto 
the very top of the mount, where the glory of the Lord 
abode, (ver. 16—18.) unto which none was admitted but 
himself. Who now eame nearer than he had done before, 
(xx. 21.) for he went into the midst of the cloud, (ver. 18.) 

But they shall not come nigh.| Unto that part of the 
mount whither he went; but keep in a lower station. 

Neither shall the people go up with him.) But stay at the. 
bottom of the mount, (as they did before the giving the ten 
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commandments, xix. 17.) below the place where the elders 
were. So I think Maimonidés rightly understands this 
place, in his More Nevoch. par. ii. cap. 32. where, speak- 
ing of the several degrees of prophecy, or familiarity with 
God, he observes that Moses was here placed in the su- 
preme degree (he alone being allowed to come near the 
Lord); below him was Aaron placed; and below him Na- 
dab and Abihu; and below them the seventy elders; and 
beneath them the rest of the people. Which is the mean- 
ing of that saying of their wise men, ‘ Moses is a wall 
by himself, and Aaron a wall by himself:” that is, they 
were in separate apartments at this glorious appearance 
of God. , 

Ver. 3. And Moses came.] From the mount, where he had 
received the precepts mentioned in the three foregoing 
chapters. 

And told the people ali the words of the Lord, and all the 
judgments.| Some understand here by the words of the Lord, 
the ten commandments, called the fen words, (xxxviil. 18.) 
But these words the people heard spoken by God himself, 
and not by the report of Moses. Therefore I take these 
words to signify rather what he had spoken in the latter 
part of the foregoing chapter, from the twentieth verse to the 
end. And then by all the judgments, he means those laws 
which he had received for their good government in the 
twenty-first, twenty-second, and tho former part of the 
twenty-third chapters. 

And all the people answered with one voice, and said.] 
In all likelihood Moses had told the elders what God had 


-said to him ; and they went and told it to the people, who 


gave the following answer to them. For thus it was before, 
(xix. 6, 7.) 

All the words that the Lord hath said wiil we do.] They 
had consented before in general, to do whatsoever God re- 
quired of them, having owned him for their King and Go- 
vernor; (xix. 6—8.) but now they consent in particular, 
after God had declared what he would have them do (in 
the twentieth chapter), and Moses had also reported the 
rest of the Judgments delivered in the twenty-first, twenty- 
second, and twenty-third chapters. 

Ver. 4.] And Moses wrote ali the words of the Lord.} 
Both the ten commandments, and all the rest of the judg- 
ments delivered in the foregoing chapters. God, indeed, 
wrote the ten commandments himself: but for the present 
Moses made a record of them, that the people might not 
only hear, but read what they had to do. 

And rose up early in the morning.] The next morning, it 
is likely, after he had received those Judgments, and deli- 
vered them to the people, and wrote them in a book; 
which was upon the seventh day of Sivan, as I observed, 
xx. 21. that is, on the sixth of our June, as Jac. Capellus 
reckons. Therefore on the eighth of Sivan he built the 
altar, &e. as it here follows. 

And builded an altar under the hill.| At the foot of the 
hill where the people were allowed to stand. This altar 
was to represent God, to whom sacrifices were offered 
upon it. 

And twelve pillars, according to the twelve tribes of 
Israel.| This was to represent all the people. The gen- 
tiles abusing snch pillars to idolatrous uses, the erecting of 
them is afterward forbidden in the law. But before the 
building of the tabernacle, Moses here erects them, as 
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Jacob had piously done in former times, (Gen. xxxv. 14.) 
See Selden, lib. ii. de Jure N. et G. cap. 6. p. 185. 

Ver. 5. And he sent young men of the children of Israel.] 
These are said by the Ilebrews to be the first-born, as 
Onkelos here expressly translates it, He sent the first-born: 
and the paraphrase ascribed to Uzielides follows him; add- 
ing this reason, because the Aaronical priests were not yet 
consecrated. The Arabic and. Persian versions say the 
same, as Mr. Selden hath observed, (lib. 1. de Succession. 
ad Pontif. cap.1.) and most interpreters have been of the 
same mind. But I have often observed before (particularly 
xix. 22.) that I%ean see no proof of this, that they only 


officiated as priests: every man anciently,.in his own fa-— 


mily, having a right to offer sacrifice, till the law of Moses 
restrained it to the family of Aaron. Therefore I take these 
young men to have been the choicest persons among them, 
whether first-born or others, who had been appointed to 
minister unto God. For Joshua, who is called here (ver. 13.) 
Moses’s minister, is, in Numb. xi. 28. called hes young man. 
Such were fittest for all service; especially for that of 
' sacrificing to God. For which they anciently chose the 
strongest and properest persons, as we see in the Greek 
story of Jason, (which our learned Dr. Spencer observes, 
p. 140.) whose sacrifices were led to the altar by the young 
men of his company, 7. e. men of greatest strength and 
-beauty, (lib. i. Argonaut.) And this so far remained, after 
the priesthood was confined to the family of Aaron, that 
no man was permitted to officiate at the altar after he was 
fifty years of age; that is, when he was past his best (as we 
speak), the flower and strength of his age, (Numb. viii. 25.) 
Fortunatus Seacchus conjectures that there were twelve 


of these young men, one of each tribe, who offered in the. 


name of their brethren, (Myrothec. Sacr. Eleochr. par. ii. 
cap. 59.) 

Which offered burnt-offerings, and sacrificed peace-offer- 
ings of oxen unto the Lord.| Though oxen are only men- 
tioned, yet there were other creatures sacrificed, as appears 
from Hebr. xi. 19, 20. And in following times, peace-offer- 
ings roight be either of calves, or lambs, or goats, as we 
find in Lev. iii. and so might burnt-offerings also; (see Ley. 
i. 2.10.) Our learned primate Usher thinks also there were 
expiatory sacrifices offered, together with these burnt-offer- 
ings and peace-offerings, and that in the first place; (ad 
A. M. 2513. mens. 3.) 

Ver. 6. And Moses took half the blood, and put it in 
basons.| It may be a question, whether he speaks of the 
blood of all the sacrifices, or only of the expratory (if there 
were any), or of the burnt-offerings, or peace-offerings. But 
which way soever that be determined, this half of the blood, 
it is certain, was reserved to be sprinkled on the people, 
(ver. §.) 

Concerning the word agganot, which we translate basons, 


the learned reader may consult Bochartus, in his Hicrozoic. » 


par. i. p. 549. 

And half of the blood he sprinkled on the altar.) The 
altar representing God, (as was said before, ver. 4.) this 
blood sprinkled upon it, signified that he, for his part, en- 
gaged to be faithful in the covenant he now made with 
them, and they with him; by performing all the promises 
he had newly made them by Moses in the latter end of the 
foregoing chapter; especially those four great promises, 
of feats y, health, numerous offspring, and long hfe, (ver. 25 
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26.) together with the driving out the people of Canaan from 
before them, (ver. 27, &e.) 

Ver. 7. And he took the book.] Some have madc it a dif- 
ficulty to find what book this was; and have been pleased 
to fancy, that some book biol Moses wrote is lost: 
when this plainly refers to what is said ver. 4. where we 
read that ‘‘ Moses wrote all the words of the Lord,” that 
is, the commandments and judgments. mentioned in the 
four foregoing chapters. Which though they made no 
great volume, yet might be called a book in their language: 
for even the bill of divorcement, which they gave their 
wives (and was very short), is called by this name of sepher, 
a book, Deut. xxiv. 1. 

Of the covenant.| That they might remember upon what 
terms he would bestow upon them the forenamed bless- 
ings, he engages them in a solemn covenant to observe 
the commandments and judgments contained in this book. 

Ver. 8. And Moses took the blood.) That half of it which 
was in the basons, (ver. 6.) 

And sprinkled it on the people.) Ashe had sprinkled one 
half on the altar, in token God was a party in the cove- 
nant; so he sprinkled the other half on the twelve pillars, 
which represented the children of Israel, in token that they 
were the other party engaged in the same covenant. Thus 
our forenamed primate, and several others understand it: 
and it carries some show of probability init. Yet I can- 
not think it unlikely, that it was sprinkled upon the seventy 
elders, by whom the people consented ; if not upon all 
the people who stood next to the altar, and are here ex- 
pressly mentioned. The apostle to the Hebrews (ix. 19.) 
saith, he sprinkled the book, as well as the people, which is 
not here mentioned, but supposed. For when he went to 
sprinkle the blood, we must conceive he laid down the 
book, that he might be at more liberty for this other action ; 
and perhaps he laid it on one of the pillars, where it was 
sprinkled, as they were, together with the people whom they 
represented. | 

And said, Behold the blood of the covenant, which the 
Lord hath made with you concerning ali these words.| Look 
upon yourselves as obliged by this blood, to observe all 
the commands which I have delivered to youin the words 
you haye heard. For there were two ways of making cove- 
nants anciently ; both which were here used. The first was, 
after a sacrifice had been offered, to sprinkle the blood of 
it upon both parties who were to be confederates: which 
was donc here, (ver. 6. 8.) And secondly, the confederates 
thereupon proceeded to eat together some part of the sa- 
crifice; which follows, (ver. 11.) where we find the elders 
of Israel (who represented the people) did eat and drink 
in the presence of God. 

Ver. 9, Then went up Moses and Aaron, Nadab and 
Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel.) These things 
being done, they went up into the mount as they were 
ordered, (ver. 1.) 7. e. they went up to that part of the 
mount where Aaron, and his sons, and the elders, were ap- 
pointed to come; but no further. 

Ver. 10. And ther y saw the God of Israel.} When Moses 
is commanded to come near unto the Lord, (ver. 2.) Mai- 
monides acknowledges it may be understood of his local 
approach to the place where the light or glory of God 
then appeared, (More Nevoch. par. i. cap. 18.) And there- 
fore it is something sfrange that he expounds the elders’ . 
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seeing God, of their apprehension of him by their under- 
standing; and not rather of their beholding some glimpse 
of that visible majesty which was on the top of the mount. 
For that, I doubt not, is the meaning, as appears by what 
follows. And so the Chaldee expounds it, They saw the 
glory of the God of Israel; surrounded, we may well sup- 
pose, with a heavenly host of angels, attending upon the 
Schechinah, or Divine Majesty, as it was also called. 

And there was under his feet.| This hath made some cen- 
ceive, that this visible glory appeared in the form of a 
man, with his back towards them, standing upon a shining 
pavement. But this is contrary to Deut. iv. 15. For though 
that be spoken of another time and place, viz. the giving 
of the law, which all the people heard, but saw no simili- 
tude; yet, if the elders had afterward scen a similitude, it 
would have spoiled Moses’s argument, they being the re- 
presentatives of the people. This glorious light, therefore, 
far surpassing all other, had no form, nor could be de- 
scribed by any art: and consequently, by its feet is meant 
only the lower part of it; which rested, as it were, upon a 
most glorious pavement. And thus the Divine Majesty is 
said to have had a footstool (which was the cover of the 
ark), though it had no human shape. 

As it were a paved work of sapphire-stone.] The glorious 
majesty of God was represented as having under it a pave- 
ment snitable to itself, very bright and shining. For there 
is a sort of sapphire called yovoooryijc, spotted with little 
points, or pricks of gold, which shine like stars inter- 
spersed in the body of it. (See Salmasius in Solinum, p. 
131. 203.) Such was this pavement, as we may gather 
from the following words. 

And as it were the body of heaven in its clearness.} As 
clear as the purest and serenest sky, when it is all spangled 
with stars. All which signifies, as I take it, that the glory of 
the Lord appeared far above the glory of the sun, in its 
greatest brightness, upon a pavement sparkling like the stars 
in the heaven, when it is most clear. The LX X. instead of 
the words saw the God of Israel, have, saw rdy rérov the 
place of the God of Israel. As if they saw a throne, upon 
which there was a visible majesty, beyond all description. 
And if this be admitted, then this throne may well be said 
to have feet, standing upon sucha glorious pavement. And 
so they translate it in the next verse, where this is repeated. 

Ver. 11. And upon the nobles of the children of Israel.} 
i.e. The elders beforementioned, (ver. 1. 9.) called here 
atzilim, to signify that they were the prime and choicest 
persons among the Israclites. For atzal signifies to sepa- 
ratc; and consequently atzilim imports men distinguished 
from others, cither by their birth, office, or some excellent 
qualities. 

Tle laid not his hand.) Did not hurt them. Whereas it 
was the common opinion, that they who saw God (though 
it was by one of his angels) should presently dic. The 
splendour of that glorious light was so dazzling, that it was 
a singular favour it did not put out their eyes, as the light 
wherein St. Paul saw our Saviour did his. We are told, 
(ver.17.) “ The sight of the glory of the Lord was like de- 
vouring fire.” Which might put them in fear, perhaps, they 
had been scorched by it, when it flashed out upon them; 
but they found not the least hurt by it. Thus Jonathan 
saith in his paraphrase upon the thirty-second chapter, 
that when Moses delayed to come down from the mount 
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offerings, with great joy and gladness. 
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the people fancied him to be burnt up by the fire, which 
shone from the presence of Godj which there appeared. 

This sight of God, which he vouchsafed to the elders, 
was in all likelihood to convince them that he was among 
them, and had spoken to them, and sent them the precepts 
beforementioned by the hand of Moses. 

Also they saw God, and did eat and drink.} After they 
had seen God, they were. so far from receiving any harm, 
that they feasted with him upon the relics of the peace- 
Or we may sup- 
pose, that the glory of the Lord shone upon them, as they 
sat down to eat.and drink, in token of their full. consent to 
the covenant now made, (for so the custom was of making 
covenants, Gen. xxiv. 30. xxxi. 54.) and that notwithstand- 
ing they continued to finish their feast, not being dispirited 
(as good men were sometimes afterwards with glorious 
visions, Dan. x. 8. 16, 17.) but rather strengthened and 
made more vigorous. 

The word for saw in this verse is different from that in 
the former; importing, I suppose, that this appearance of 
God to them lasted some time. 

Ver. 12. And the Lord said unto Moses.| He called to 
him, perhaps with an audible voice, from the place where 
they saw his glory; that they might know how familiar he 
was with God, and might more readily receive whatsoever 
commands he brought from him. 

Come up to me into the mount.] To the top of the mount, 
where the glory of the Lord was, (ver.17.) For hitherto 
Moses had gone no further than the rest; but was with 
them when they did eat and drink before the Lord. 

And be there.| Stay with me there, (ver. 18.) 

And I will give thee tables of stone.] Not only the Jews, 
but Epiphanius also, fancy these tables were made of 
sapphire, from what was said ver. 10. But the words sig- 
nify plainly enough that they were of stone. 

And a law and commandments which I have written.) 
From this place the Jews endeavour to establish their 
unwritten or oral law, iz. e. their traditions; which, they 
say, were now delivered, together with the ialalos of stone. 
So Maimonides, in bis preface to Jad Chazcka; “ All the 
precepts which were given to Moses on Mount Sinai were 
given with their explications; according to what is said, 
Iwill give thee tables.of stone, and a law and command- 
ments: where by the Jaw is meant the written law, and the 
commandments denote the explication of it, which we call 
the oral law.” Thus he, and others of them, directly against 
the text itself, which saith expressly, both of the law and 
the conmandments here roentioned, that they were written. 
(See Selden, lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 16.) Therefore, by law 
and commandments, we are to understand nothing else-but 
the law contained in the ten commandments. 

That thou mayest teach them.] Instruct the people to ob- 
serve them as the most sacred of all other precepts; being 
written, as well as spoken, by God himself, who taught 
men by this example, how to preserve their laws. For 
Aristotle saith in his Problems, that in old time men being 
ignorant how to write, ydov rove vdpovc, ive pi eTtAGSwvrat, 
were wont to sing their laws, that they might not be for- 
gotten. It being the invention of the Corybantes, iordya 
Alfove (as Theopompus speaks), to set up pillars, aud en- 
grave their Jaws upon them. Which Solon at last wrote on 
wooden tables, called” Afovec and Kioec, which were laid 
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titum Preefat. in Leg. Atticas.) 

Ver. 13. And Moses rose up.] From among the elders; 
with whom he was before. 

Ani hisminister Joshua.| Who attended him further than 
the elders; but not into the place where he went. For 
God intending him to be Moses’s successor, seems to ad- 
mit him unto a nearer familiarity than any one else besides 
Moses. 

And Moses went wp into the mount of God.| The place 
where the Divine glory appeared. But Joshua stayed for 
him in some lower part of the mountain, expecting his re- 
turn. Forhe did not.go up tothe top of the mount, as ap- 
pears from the thirty-second chapter; where Moses’s de- 
scent from thence being mentioned, Joshua is not named 
till it be said that Moses was come down from the mount, 
(ver. 15.17.) He went with them therefore till he entered 
into the cloud, and then he stayed as it were at the door 
waiting for his return. 

Ver. 14. And he said unto the elders.] Before he left 
them, he gave them this order. 

Tarry ye here for us.] Not in the place where they had 
seen God, and did eat and drink with him; whither the 
people might not come: but rather in the camp, or some 
place near it, whither the people might upon occasion re- 
sort to them. Unto which place Moses seems to have 
walked with them from the mount, before he returned to 
go up into it; or, at least pointed them unto it with his 
finger, that they might there wait for him. 

Until we come again to you.) He could not tell how long 
God would detain him; and therefore commauds them to 
govern the people till his return to them. 

And behold, Aaron and Hur are with you.) Who seem 
to have been of gréatest authority next to himself; and 
were with him in the mount when the Israelites fought 
with Amalek, (chap. xvii.) 

If any man have any matters to do, let him come unto 
them.| In all causes, which were too hard for the elders to 

‘determine, he directs them to go to Aaron and Hur, as 
‘they were wont to do to him. By this it appears, that these 
seventy elders were some of the judges appointed by the 
advice of Jethro, (xviii. 22.) which he continued to follow, 
and orders them to observe in his absence. 

Ver. 15. And Moses went up into the mount.] Having 
said this, he and Joshua left them; and he went into the 
higher part of the mount. 

And a cloud covered the mount.] That part of it where 
he was: so that the people, and Joshua also, lost the sight 
of him. 

Ver. 16. And the glory of the Lord abode upon Mount 
Sinai.) That visible majesty which shone in extraordinary 
splendour, was settled for the present upon the top of this 
mount. 

And the cloud covered it.| i.e. Covered the glory of the 
Lord, not the mount, as Aben Ezra observes. For the 
cloud was not the glory of the Lord, but encompassed and 
covered it: so that for six days nothing but the cloud ap- 
peared to the Israelites: till on the seventh day the cloud 
was rent (as I take it) or opened ; and the glory of the Lord 
appeared like flaming fire. 

Six days.) Thus long it was hidden in a cloud, so that 
‘Moses himself could not sec it, but remained wrapped up in 
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darkness ; which might have astonished him, if he had not 
| been supported by the Divine power, and a comfortable 


sense of God, who had often appeared to him and con- 
versed familiarly with him. 

And the seventh day he called unto Moses.| The second 
time (for he had called to him before te come up to him, 
ver. 12.) commanding him to approach into his glerious 
presence. 

Out of the midst of the cloud.] Where the Divine glory 
was, and now broke out and appeared, I suppose, unto 
Moses. Some think the seventh day might be the sabbath, 
upon which God chose to appear to him. 

Ver. 17. And the sight of the glory of the Lord was like 
devouring fire, on the top of the mount, in the eyes of the 
children of Israel.} It broke-out of the cloud, after six days, 
so that the people saw it like flaming fire. To which the 
Psalmist seems to allude, (Psal. xcvii. 2,3.) ‘“‘ Clouds and 


darkness are round about him, and fire gocth before him,” 


&e. ‘Thus the glory of the Lord is described in other places, 
as within a cloud, and sometimes breaking out of it, (Exod. 
x]. 35.) where the cloud is said to be upon the tabernacle, 
and the glory of the Lord to fill it with; which (ver. 38.) is 
described like fire. (See also Numb. xvi. 42.) And thus, 
at its first appearing, there was a pillar of a cloud and of 
fire led them, (xiii. 21.) And it sometimes appearing in an 
amazing brightness, beyond that of the sun; and some- 
times being wrapped up in as thick a cloud: God is like- 
wise said both to dwell in light and in thick darkness, (1 
Kings viii. 12.) 

Ver. 18. And Moses went into the midst of the cloud.] 
From whence the Lord had called to him, (ver. 16.) 
Therefore he broke through the thick cloud into the very 
presence of God, which was in a secret part of the cloud, 
called the midst of it. 

And gat him up into the peed To the top of it, where 
the glory of the Lord appeared to him in the-midst of the 
cloud ; the external parts of which and the fire only being 
seen by the people. 

And Moses was in the mount forts y days and forty nights.] 
That he might receive the two tables of stone, and the gift 
of prophecy (as Elmacinus, an Arabian Christian, adds), 
with directions for the making the tabernacle, and all things 
belonging to it, and the service to be performed there by 
the priest, apparelled according to Divine prescription, &c. 
which follow in the ensuing chapters: where Moses relates 
what orders God gave him about every thing relating to 
his Divine service. And it need not scem strange, as Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus excellently speaks, (lib. i. Stromat. p. 
351.). that Moses received his laws from God; when the 
Greeks pretend the same of their Minos: only they say he 
went into Jupiter’s cave, and was nine years there in learn- 
ing the laws which he gave him; when Moscs was but forty 
days in the mount, where God visibly appeared. They be- 
lieved also that Lycurgus received his laws from Apollo; 
and Zaleucus (as Plato, Aristotle, and divers others whom 
he mentions, say) received his from Minerva. All this was 
firmly beheved among them, who, in not acknowledging 
the divinity of Moses’s ministration, were very ungrateful; 
for his was the archetype, as he speaks, or pattern, of what 
was pretended in their stories. 

Forty days and forty nights.| It may be a question, whe- 
ther the six days that he remained in the cloud, before the 
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Lord called him higher, be included in these forty days ; or 
were only preparatory to his nearer access to God. They 
may well be both: for it is not said he was in the aidst of 
the cloud forty days and forty nights; but that ho was. so 
long in the mount. Part of which time was spent in the 
dark cloud, and the rest in the bright presence of God, in 
the midst of the cloud : and in all that space he did neither 
eat nor drink, (xxxiv. 28. Deut. ix. 9.) 

God could, if he had pleased, have revealed to him all his 
mind in a less time: but the method of the Divine wisdom 
is to do all things gradually. For instance, the substance 
of a child in the womb (saith the author of Schalsch. Hak- 
kabalah) is not perfected 1 in less time than forty wecks, in 
all which time it receives no meat nor drink (at the mouth 
we must understand him), and so many days did the Di- 
vine power work in Moses to form him into a new essence 
(as his words are), and give him a full comprehension of all 
that God communicated to him. And all this time he nei- 
ther did eat nor drink; for these actions (says that Jew) 
prejudice the understanding ; which God intended to exalt, 
by depressing the bodily faculties and powers: which for 
want of meat and drink were brought down very low, that 
the understanding might be raised and lifted up. And thus 
we find, in aftertimes, that Daniel chastened his body for 
three whole wecks together, the better to dispose him for 
heavenly vision, (x. 2, 3. 12.) 

This ascent of Moses from the cloudy part of the mount 
‘to the fiery top of it was upon the fourteenth of Sivan: 
and we may suppose, as Jacobus Capellus doth, that the 
cloud accompanied him, as he went up, to defend him from 
the circumambient flame. 
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Ver. 1. Ayp the Lord spake unto Moses.| Out of that 
glorious and flaming light where he appeared to him. 

Ver. 2. Speak uuto the children of Israel.| When he went 
down from the mount. 

That they bring me.] In the Hebrew, take for me, out of 
their goods. 

An offering.) The Hebrew word terumah (or, as some 


pronounce it, trwmah) is commonly translated a heave-. 


offering, or offering lifted up. Which the Chaldce translates, 
that which is separated from common use: and in the se- 
‘paration, perhaps, was lifted up towards heaven, in token 
that they desired God to accept it. 

Of every man that giveth it willingly with his heart, ye 
shall take my offering.| They were only to be moved to it, 
but not importuned; much less told what quantity they 
should give: but every man was left to his own good ineli- 
nation. And accordingly Moses delivered the mind of God 
unto them, when he came down from the mount; and they 
made a free oblation, ((xxxv. 5. 21.29.) Besides which, 
‘there was also a tribute laid upon them for the ransom of 
their souls, (xxx. ]2—14.) which amounted to a great sum 
of moncy, as we find in xxxviii. 24, &c. 

Ver. 3. And this is the offering which ye shall take of them.] 
The things which ye shall accept as an offering to me. 

Gold, and silver, and brass.) Unto what uses these were 
to be employed we are told afterwards. 

Ver. 4. And blue, and purple, and scarlet.) Wool, or 
yarn, or stuff (or, as Abarbinel will have it, silk), of these 
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‘colours. About which there is much dispute; but no trans- 


lation hath better described them than our English. For 
thecelet, which we translate b/ve, and Abarbinel will have 
it to be a sea-green, is certainly a sky-colour. So Maimo- 
nides expresses it, the color of the firmament: and Kimchi 
calls it altramarine. This hath been demonstrated by 
Braunius, who shews how it was died, (lib. i. de Vest. 
Sacer. Hebr. cap. 13.) 

Argaman, also, he hath demonstrated, (cap. 14.) signifies 
purple, as we translate it. For both Josephus and Philo 
say so; and he brings many proofs that they say true. And 
there being several sorts of purple, he shews this had in it 
the brightest and most florid redness ;. the manner of dying, 
which he also there demonstrates. See also Bochartus, 
concerning these two words ¢thecelet and argaman, in his 
Ilierozoic. (par. ii. lib. v. cap. 10, 11.) 

Tholaat-shani we also rightly translate scarlet, as the 
same Braunius shews, (cap. 15. of the forenamed book.) 
And very probably makes the word scarlet signify as mnch 
as the colour of Tyre: for Sar, or Sarra, is Tyre ; and la- 
cea is a red colour. : 

Abarbinel most assuredly makes this to be the native co- 
lour of-silk, without any die. (Sec Bochart. Hiecrozoic. 
par. ii. lib. iv. cap. 27. p. 624.) 

And fine linen.| The Hebrew word schesch signifies that 
pure linen called byssus: so the Chaldee calls it buéz. 
Which was peculiar to Egypt, as some fancy, whicre their 
priests were clothed with it; and thence called knitgeri. 
But Philostratus saith there was a byssus among the In- 
dians with which the better sort of people were clothed. 
And Pausanias saith it grew in Elis, and in no other part 
of Greece. (Sce Salmasius, Plin. Exercit. p. 998. and what 
I have noted on Gen. xli. 42.) 

And goats hair.) In the Hebrew there is only the word 


izim, which signifies goats: but all interpreters, by a com- 


mon cllipsis, understand it of their hair. And Jarchi saith 
it signifies the flower of goats’ hair; or, as we speak, the 
down; the very softest part of it. And no other wool (as 
they call it) was accepted for the use of the sanctuary (if 
we may credit Abarbinel) but only this. For the wool of 
Jambs and sheep was vile in comparison with this, which 
was precious in the eastern countries; where excellent 
cloth was made of it, not inferior to silk in softness and 
brightness ; as the same Braunius observes, (lib. i. de Ves- 
titu Sacer. Hebr. cap. 9.) 

Ver. 5. And rams’ skins died red.| Or, red rams’ skins ; 
for such there were in the castern-countrics, which were 


naturally of that colour. 


And hadgers’ skins.| The Hebrew word thecasing which 
we translate badgers (following those who think thacas to 
be the same with the Latin word fazzs), the ancient inter- 
preters take for a colowr. And Bochartus hath at large en- 
deavoured to prove that it signifies a kind of violet or prr- 
ple colour. So-that God commands them to offer red and 
violet rams’ skins. (See Hierozoic. par. i. lib. iil. cap. 30.) 

And shittim-wood.] Kimchi saith this was the best kind 
of cedar: but Aben Ezra takes it for the wood of a tree 
which grew in the wilderness, not far from Mount Sinai, 
in that place where the Israclites sometimes encamped. 
(Numb. xxv.1.) called Shittim from this wood: unless the 
wood were so called from the place where it grew. And 
thus St. Jerome seems to have understood it. For he saith. 
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upon Joel iii. that they were great trees, which were not to 
be found in the Roman countries, or in cultivated places ; 
but in the desert of Arabia only: out of which very broad 
boards might be cut, exceeding strong, and of incredible 
smoothness and beauty. And upon Isa. xli. he calls it 
liguum imputribile, an incorruptible wood (as the LXX. 
also here translate it, Aa aonrra), very smooth, excelling 
all wood in firmness and brightness, &c. (Sce Menochius, 
lib. v. de Repub. Hebr. cap. “9 ) 

Ver. 6. Oil for the light.) For that lamp that was to burn 
continually in the sanctuary. 

Spices for anoiiting oil, and for sweet incense. ] See xxx. 
23, &c. and ver. 34, 35, Kc. 

Ver. 7. Onyx-stones.] Or sardonyxes. (See Gen.11, 12.) 

And stoues to be set in the ephod, and in the breast-plate.] 
There were two onyx-stones to be set in the ephod, (xxviii. 
9,10,&c.) and the other stones (whose names are there men- 
tioned, ver. 17, 18, &c.) were to be set in the breast-plate. 

These five verses contain all the materials which were to 
be used about the sanctuary, and the garments of the 
priests who were. to attend there. The only question is, 
How they got such things in the wilderness? Some think 
they brought them with them out.of Egypt, as it is evident 
they did gold, silver, and jewels. And Abarbinel thinks 
they also trafficked with the neighbouring people while 
they remained here, of whom they bought oil, and spices, 
and shittim-wood, &c. which is probable enough, every 
thing being to be had for money, of which they brought 
good store from Egypt. 

Ver. 8. And let them make me a sanctuary. ] Now follow 
directions for the making a house for God, and every thing 
belonging to it. For so this place is sometimes called, 
God’s house, or habitation, because there, as Abarbinel 
observes, the Schechinah, or Divine Majesty, had its resi- 
dence. And it is called a sanctuary, or holy place, be- 
cause no uncircumcised or unclean person might enter 
into it. For under the name of sanctuary is compre- 
hended, as the Jews rightly understand it, all the courts 
belonging to it, as well as the very house itself; with all 
the. utensils, or sacred vesscls, which are afterward pre- 
scribed for the service of it. 

That I may dwell among them.] God resolving to mani- 
fest himself, as, in a peculiar manner, constantly present 
among them, was pleased to order a tent or tabernacle to 
be huilt for him; wherein, while they sojourned in tents 
in the wilderness, he dwelt among them in a visible man- 
ner, by the Schechinah, or habitation of the Divinity, which 
was fixed here; and was a special type of God’s future 
dwelling in human nature. In short, this sanctuary was his 
palace, saith Moses Nachmanides, wherein he dwelt as their 
-king. And accordingly, Schem Tob, upon Maimonides’s 
More Nevoch. par iii. cap. 40. pertinently observes, that 
God ordered all manner of things belonging to a palace 
to be in this house ; particularly, ministers that constantly 
attend on him; a table with daily provision ; all manner of 
utensils, such as pots, spoons, forks, &c. a closet proper 
to himself alone ; that the most vulgar understanding might 
conceive their king, the Lord of Hosts, continually resided 
there. And, indeed, the Hebrew word mikdash, which 
we render sanctuary, sometimes signifies a palace, (Ezek. 
xxviii. 18.) and so Kimchi interprets it upon Isa. viii. 14. 

Among them.] In the Hebrew, in the midst of them. For 
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the tabernacle, when it. was erected, was placed in the 
midst of their camps, (Numb. ii. 17.) Which .was_ the 
reason that all unclean persons were to be removed out of 
their camp, lest God, who dwelt in it, should be offended 
by the pollution, (Numb. v. 3.) And thisis the reason why 
God is said to walk among them, (Lev. xxvi. 12. Deut. 
xxii, 14.) because he dwelt in that tent, which moved up 
and down, as they did while they dwelt in the, wilderness. 

Ver. 9. According to all that I shew thee, the pattern of 
the tabernacle, and the pattern of all the instruments thereof, 
so shalt. thou make it.) This significs that God shewed him 
a model (as we now speak) of the house he was to make, 
and of all the things belonging to it: and, accordingly, he 
bid him rear it up (xxvi. 30. * according to the mischpat, 
the scheme or draught he shewed him in the mount: which 
represented every thing so lively and distinctly, and in their 
just proportions to him, that he was the better able to make 
them. For things seen, and seen in all their, dimensions, 
as Abarbinel observes, are more easily retained, as well 
as conceived, than things that are only heard. And Greg. 
Nyssen had reason when he said, (de Vita Mosis, p. 181.) 
that God did not represent the sanctuary to Moses merely 
in a picture, much less give him an, idea of it only in his 
mind; but set before him a structure which he should imi- 
tate. For so the Hebrew word tabnit (which we translate 
pattern) signifies a structure, or building; which -cannot 
be better expressed than by the word model, which he now 
saw of the house he was to erect. Thus Maimonides ex- 
plains this word, in distinction from femunah, which signi- 
fies only the resemblance of a thing; whereas fabnit signi- 
fies the structure, or disposition of it, 7. e. saith he, its form; 
whether it be ina square, or circle, or triangle, or any 
other figure; and he quotes this place for it, and ver. 40. 
(More Nevocli. par. i. cap. 3.) 

Which confutes the fancy of those who will have Moses 
to have framed this house, and all belonging to it, accord- 
ing to the fashion of, such things which he had seen in 
Egypt, and were in use among other nations: unto whose re- 
ligion he designed to make himself as conformable as might 
be safely allowed. And particularly made this tabernacle 
to be carried on the priests’ shoulders, as the tabernacle of 
Molochwas, &c. Nothing seems to me to be further from 
the intention of Moses, or rather from the directions which 
God here gives him, than this conceit. He had a more 
Divine guide than, the Egyptians, and made things by a 
heavenly pattern, and not according to their modes. The 
Jews were so possessed with this opinion, that when the 
temple came to be built instead of this tabernacle, they 
say it was done by consulting the oracle, and by the solemn 
decree of the king, and of the great Sanhedrin, and of the 
prophets. For w hich they allege this very place, as Mr. 
Selden observes out of the Pjeua, and Maimonides, &c. 
(lib. iii. de Synedr. cap. 18. n. 2.) 

Ver. 10. And they shall make an ark.J Or little chest, or 


rather coffer : which was to be placed in the very inmost and 


most secret part of God’s house (in his cabinet, as we now 
speak, into which none entered but himself), the better to 
represent his dwelling among them. And therefore was 
called the ark of the Lord, (Josh. iv. 5. 11.) and the ark of 
God, (1 Sam. iii. 3.) For herein was put his most pre- 
cious treasure, those Divine records, the two tables of stone, 
wrote with his own finger, called the tables of testimony, 
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(xxxi. 18.) because they were the testimony of tho cove- 
nant between God and the Israelites; whercby he testified 
his will, and they their obedience to it. Whence the ark 
itself is called the ark of the testimony, (xxx. 6. from 
whence also the whole tabernacle had its name, Numb. ix. 
11.) and the ark of the covenant of the Lord, (Nunb. x. 33.) 

Of shittim-wood.] See ver. 5. 

Two cubits and ahalf shall be the length thereof, and a 
cubit and a half the breadth thereof, and a cubit and a half 
the height thereof.) In this shape, and in these dimensions, 
it was sct before Moses in the mount, that he might direct 
it to be made exactly of such an oblong square (as we 
speak), as is here described, in its length, breadth, and 
height. There arc great disputes among the Jews about a 
cubit, which is commonly thought to be half a yard of our 
measure, that is, cightecninches. But one that hath taken 
a great deal of pains to examine such things (Dr. Cumber- 
land, now bishop of Peterborough), hath, in a very learned 
discourse about the Scripture Measures, given strong rea- 
sons to incline us to think that the Egyptian and the Jew- 
ish cubit was about twenty-one inches. And if they had 
not been so, the table (which is described ver. 23.) wonld 
have been inconvenient, being but three quarters of a yard 
high, 7. e. twenty-seven inches (according to the common 
notion of a cubit), which is too low for a table. Whereas, 
according to his account, it was about thirty-two inches, 
which is a very convenient height fora table. (Sce chap. ii.) 

Ver. 11. And thou shalt overlay it with pure gold.] Not 
merely gild it, but lay it over with thin plates of gold; for 
if they had been thick, it would, as Abarbinel notes, have 
been too heavy to carry. Thus we see chests now somc- 
times plated with iron in some parts of them. 

Within and without.) So that nothing but gold could be 
seen, Whether it were shut or open. 

And shalt make upon tt a crown of gold round about.] A 
border or list of gold went round at the top of it; which 
was called a crown, because it compassed every part of 
it: but was of another figure, not round but square, as the 
ark was. It was of great use, as well as ornament, for the 
better settling the propitiatery upon the ark, that it might 
not'slip off, but be kept up firmly by this border going 
round about the top of the ark. And it might the better be 
called a crown, because it was of some height, for the surer 
supporting of the propitiatory. 

It may not be improper here to observe, that, as the ‘an- 
‘cient crowns were only a plain circle of gold, or other 
thing, so they were set upon the heads of none but their 
gods, as Pliny tclls us, (lib. xvi. cap. 4.) who says there, 
that Bacchus was the first that put a crown upon his head, 
which was made of ivy. Certain it is, that Ged-requires 
those things which were peculiarly ‘sacred to him and his’ 
service to be crowned, as a mark of their excellency: which 
were four only ; this crown upon the ark, and that upon the 
golden table, (ver. 24. of this chapter), and upon the altar 
of incense, (xxx. 3.) and ‘on the head of the high-priest, 
(xxix. 6.) 

Ver. 12. And thou shalt cast four rings of gold for it.) 
Which were of massy gold, we must supposo, because the 
ark was carricd by staves put into these rings. 

And put them in the four corners thereof.] The Hebrew 
word paamoth comes from paam, which never signifies a 
corner in the Holy Scripture; but always a ‘foot, or basis, 
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or step, as Aben Ezra notes. Which hath made some 
think the ark had feet to stand upon (such round knobs as 
now our chests and boxes many times have), though the 
Scripture doth not mention them. But we arc not to make 
conjectures out of our own heads; which some have car- 
ried so far as to fancy there were whecls in these feet, for 
the ark to run upon, which made it God’s chariot, wherein 
he rode. But whoever heard of a chariot carried on men’s 
shoulders? 'Therefore Nachmanides more reasonably con- 
ceives, that these rings were indeed in the corners of the 
ark, but not in the higher (as R. Selomon would have 
them), but in the lower; and therefore said here to be in 
the fect. For the Scripture calling the top of every thing 
the head of it: the bottom is commonly there called the 
feet: and so the ark (by placing the rings and staves 
in the bottom) was carried on high upon the priests’ 
shoulders, representing God, who is highly exalted. 

And two rings shall be on the one side of it, and two 
rings on the other side of it.] That is, in the length of it 
(as Joscphus expressly testifies).and not in the breadth. 

Ver. 13. And thou shalt make staves of shittim-wood.] Of 
such a length that_the ark might be at a decent distance 
from those that carried it. 

And overlay them with gold.] With plates of gold, as th 
ark itself was, (ver. 11.) | 

Ver. 14. And thou shalt put the staves into the rings, by 
the sides of the ark.| 'The Hebrews say these staves were 
ten cubits long. 

That the ark may be borne with them.] Upon the shoul- 
ders of the Levites, particularly the sons:of Korah. (See 
Numb. iv. 4—6, &c. vii. 9.) For it was a crime to carry 
it any other way, eithcr in their hands, or drawn in a cart. 
(Compare 1 Chron. xiii. 7. with xv. 15.) 

Ver. 15. And the staves shall be ia the rings of the ark.] 
Continue and remain in the rings, when they were once put 
therein. 

They shall not ve taken from it.] When they set down 
the ark they were not to take out the staves, and put them 
in again when it was to be carried; but Ict them, as we 
said, continue in the rings: that there might be no danger 
of letting them fall (which had been a great irreverence), 
and because they would be best preserved, and take less 
harm there than any where else; and if they had occasion 
to remove the ark suddenly all would be ready; and the 
Levites were hereby kept from touching the ark, or coming 
nearer to it than the ends of the staves. 

Ver. 16. And thou shalt put into the ark the testimony 
which I will give thee.] The two tables of stonc, contain- 
ing the ten commandments, which are called the testimony, 
and the two tables of testimony, (xxxi. 18.) because they 
testificd what the will of God was, which they had con- 
sented to observe; and were therefore public, authentic 
instruments, attesting the covenant between God and them. 
Whence the ark which contained these is called the ark 
of the testimony, (as I observed above, ver. 10.) ver. 22. 
and in a great many other places of the fortieth chapter. 
And in one place it is called the testimony, (xxx. 86.) and 
the ark of the covenant of the Lord, (Deut. x. 8.) because 
the ten words were the principal part of the covenant, to 
which they stood obliged. And perhaps the book of the 
covenant which Moses made with them (xxiv. 7.) is com- 
prchended under the name of the testimony. For though 
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we read in 1 Kings viii. 9. there was nothing in the ark 
save the two tables of stone, &c. yet the apostle mentions 
some other things that were not in, yet by or before the 
ark, (Hebr. ix. 4.) But I assert nothing in this matter. 
And shall only further observe, that this direction, for put- 
ting the testimony (or tables of stone) into the ark, 1s given 
before any order is taken for making a covering to it, 
which follows after. And therefore he was to put in the 
law before the cover was set on. For though (ver. 21.) 
this be mentioned again, and put after the cover is named, 
yet the meaning is, that he should set on the cover, having 
put inthe law. And it is repeated, that he should be very 
careful of this, because the cherubims were to protect and 
defend it. 

Ver.17. And thou shalt make a mercy-seat.] The Hebrew 
word capporet literally signifies a covering of any thing: 
and that is the proper signification of this mercy-seat (as 
we translate it), which was the covering of the ark. For 
it had no door, but was open at the top, so that they might 
put the tables of the covenant into it, and then it was to be 
‘fastened above by this cover, which any one may discern 
by its dimensions was exactly fit for it. 

Others will have it called capporet, not from capar, to 
cover, but from cipper, to exctpiate, and render propitious. 
And so, indeed, the apostle calls it iXacrijo.v, the propt- 
tiatory ; because God here shewed himself to be propi- 
tious, and appeased by the blood of the sacrifices, which 
was sprinkled before this place. But the reason of this 
translation may be, because when sins are pardoned they 
are said in Scripture fo be covered. The LXX. put both 
these together in their translation, which is iAaoripiov ériSeua. 

Of pure gold.| Not of wood crusted over with gold, but 

all (as Abarbinel speaks) of solid gold; becanse it was the 
cover of the ark, in which were the tables of the covenant 
written with God's finger, than which nothing was more 
precious. 
- Two cubits and a half shall be the length thereof, &c.] 
Which was the length of the ark, (ver. 10.) as the breadth 
was a cubit and a half, both of that and this: which shews 
this was the cover of the ark, being most exactly adapted 
to it. , 

Ver. 18. And thou shalt make two cherubims of gold.] 
We read of cherubims in the beginning of the world; and 
have good reason to believe thereby is meant angels. (Sce 
Gen. ili. 24.) Bunt in what shape they appeared we are 
not told; nor is there the least signification of it here in 
this place, but what we can gather from ver. 20: so that I 
can only say this, they were of such a shape as the angcli- 
cal ministers appeared in, which attended upon the Divine 
Majesty in the mount; or rather, such as God shewed 
Moses a pattern of, whereby to represent these heavenly 
ministers. For both the ark and all belonging to it were 
made according to the model God gave him; not from any 
Egyptian pattern, as some imagine. Bochart seems to me 
to speak judiciously, when he saith there were not figures 
of angels, but rather emblems, whereby the angelical na- 
fure was in some sort expressed, (Hierozoie. par. i. lib. ii. 
Cap. 2.) and were therefore ordered to be made, as Mai- 
monides conjectures, that the Jews might be confirmed in 
the belief of the existence of angels, which is the second 
article of their faith, next to the belief of God. And he 
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commanded two to be made; because, if there had been | 
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but one, it might have led them into a dangerous error, that 
this was the figure of God, whereby they might have been 
inclined to worship it. But there being fwo of them or- 
dered, with this declaration, the Lord our God is one God, 
it led them into right thoughts, that God had many of these 
angelical ministers. Thus he: More Nevoch. par. iti.cap. 45. 

Of beaten work shalt thou make then.) The Hebrew 
word miksheh, which we translate beaten work, signifies 
that both of them should be made out of the same piece of 
gold that made the cover of the ark; so as to be one con- 
tinued work with that, not separate fromit. This appears 
to, be true from the next verse, min hacapporet; out of the 


mercy-seat shall ye make the cherubims, &e. or, from the 


mercy-seat shall they proceed, on the two ends of it. 

Ver. 19. And make one cherub on, the. one end, and the 
other cherub on the other end.| This looks like tautology(saith 
Abarbinel) it being said in the foregoing words, in the tivo 
ends of the mercy-seat: but it is far from it; being a de- 
claration (as he takes it) that the cherubims should not be 
placed both on one side of the ark; nor so as not to be 
opposite one to the other: but one on one side, and the 
other on the other side. ; 
. Even of the mercy-seat shall ye make the cherubims, on the 
two ends thereof.| ‘They were not to. be made separate from 
the mercy-seat, and afterwards joined to it, but to be made 
out of it, so as to be one piece with it, (as was said, ver. 18.) 
which in the execution of this command appears very 
plainly, (xxxvil. 8.) 

Ver. 20. And the cherubims shall stretch forth their wings 
on high.| This shews they were made like flying creatures; 
but had not the resemblance of any fowl that we know. So 
Josephus, Zwa reread, poppy obdevi trav Um’ avIpdmwy Ewpa- 
pévwy mapatAjoa, &e. flying animals, like to none of those 
which are seen by men ; but such as Moses saw figured in the 
throne of God; when he beheld, he means, his Majesty in 
the mount, attended by the heavenly host, (lib. iii. Antig. 
cap. 8.) and agaiu, (lib. viii. cap. 2.) As for the cherubims, 
nobody can tell or conceive what they were like; ovdee 
émotal twee elwetv ove eikacar Sbvara. Some, indeed, think 
that we may understand from what Ezekiel saith of them 
their true figure; and that they had the face of oxen. For 
that face which in Ezek. i. 10. is called the face of an ox, is 
afterward called, (x.14.) the face of a cherub. But it is to 
be considered, that there is no proof the cherubims here 
spoken of by Moses had the same face with those men- 
tioned by Ezckiel, but were rather a quite different repre- 
sentation. For here God was represented as dwelling, nay 
sitting, and abiding among the Israelites; but there as re- 
moving and departing quite away from his dwelling-place : 
and consequently, I conceivo, his minister and attendants 
appeared then in quite different shapes from what they 
had now. 

Stretch forth their wings on high.] As being upon the 
wing (to use our language), that is, ready to fly, whither 
they were ordered by the Divine Majesty. 

Covering the mercy-seat with their wings.] Their wings 
were not to lie close to their bodies, but to be raised up (as 
was said before) and spread: so that mecting together, they 
made, as it were, a seat over the ark, called the throne of 
God. 

Their faces shail look ove to another.| To signify, saith 
Abarbinel, their mutual consent and concord. 
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Towards the mercy-seat shall the faces of the cherubims 
be.) They were so contrived that they looked downward, 
when they looked one to the other; to shew (saith he) that 
they were keepers of the law, which was under the mercy- 
seal, 

Ver. 21. And thou shalt put the mercy-seat above upon the 
ark.| Having first put in the testimony which he gave him 
(as it here follows), then he was to set the mercy-seatupon 
the ark (within the crown which encompassed it) as a co- 
ver to it. (See ver. 16.) 

Ver. 22. And there will I neel with thee.| When thou 
hast occasion to consult me, I will there be present to com- 
municate my mind to thee: so Abarbinel. After the ark 
is made, and the law put into it, and the cover laid upon 
it, I will speak with thee from the midst of the mercy-seat, 
between the cherubims: so that thou shalt not need to 
come up hither any more into the mount to fetch down pro- 
phecy (as his phrase is), but I will give it thee from thence, 
and tell thee all that is to be taught Isracl. (Scexxx. 6.) 

And I will commune with thee from above the mercy-seat, 
from between the two cherubims, &c.] Here the glory of the 
Lord resided, between the cherubims; whose wings were 
the seat of the Divine Majesty; as the cover of the ark be- 
forementioned was his footstool. For he is said to sit be- 
tween the cherubims, (Psalm Ixxx. 2.) and the ark is called 
his footstool,(Psalm xcix. 8. cxxxii. 7.) This, therefore, be- 
ing that part of the sanctuary which was the place of his 
pecullar abode, where he is said to dwell, 1 Sam. iv. 4. (see 
de Dieu there), when Moses had any occasion to consult 
him he was to resort hither; where God promises to mect 
him, and confer with him from hence, as we read he did, 
Numb. vii. 89. 

Of all things which I will give thee in commandment unto 
the children of Israel.) This shews that he resided here as 
their Lord and Governor; the wings of the chernbims com- 
posing. his throne, whereon he sat as their King, to give or- 
ders for their government: which more imperatorio de tri- 
bunali loquebatur, he delivered from this supreme tribunal, 
after the manner of emperors (as Fortunatus Scacechus ex- 
pressesit), or great princes, who were wont in all countries 
to have such magnificent thrones erected, from whence to 
speak to their subjects, (Myrothec. Sacrorum Elzochrysm. 
ii. cap. 36.) 

Thus far he hath named only the furniture of the inward 
house and cabinet of the Divine Majesty, called the holy 
of holies. Now follows the principal furniture of the out- 
ward house, called the holy place. 

Ver. 23. Thou shalt also make a table.| Which is a ne- 
cessary part of the furniture of a honse, and therefore 
here ordered to be made in token of God's dwelling among 

them, (ver. 8.) 

Of shittim-wood.} Of thie. 4 same materials with the ark, 
(ver. 10.) 

Two cubits shall be the length thereof, &c.| It was nei- 
ther so long nor so broad as the ark, but of the very same 
height, (ver. 10.) Josephus, to make the Greeks appre- 
hend its fashion, saith, it was like the famous table at 
Delphi, (lib. iii. Antiq. cap. 9.) which, if it be true, was 
made, it seems, in imitation of the table of Moses. 

Ver. 24. And thou shalt overlay it with pure gold.} Just 
as the ark was; (see ver. 10.) and therefore it is probable 
that the lower. parts of it,as well as the upper, and the feet 
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also, were plated with gold, so that it might he called a 
golden table. 

And make thereto a crown of gold round about.) See 
ver. 10. where the same is directed for the ark: and this 
had the same use, to keep what was set upon the table from 
slipping off and falling on the ground. 

— Ver. 25. And thou shalt make unto it.| That is, to the 
crown of gold, as Fortunatus Scacchus understands it, 
though others refer it to the table. 

A border of a hand-breadth round about.| Which came 
down below the crown or cornice, as they now speak. 
Though some think this border was towards the bottom, to 
join the feet more firmly together. 

And thou shalt make a golden crown to the border thereof 
round about.] Wheresoever this border was (which I sup- 
pose was plated with gold), like the table, it had a crown, 
or a cornice, as an ornament to it. For this crown was 
different from that mentioned in the foregoing verse; and 
was under the border (as the other’crown was above it),as 
Fortunatus Scacchus apprehends it, (Myrothee. ii. cap.38.) 

Ver. 26. And thou shalt make for it four rings of gold.} 
As there were for the ark, (ver. 12.) only they were to be 
cast, these to be made: but how we are not told. 

And put the rings in the four corners that are on the 
four feet thereof.) The Hebrew word here for corners al- 
ways hath that signification; being quite different from 
that word which is used ver. 12. when he speaks of the 
ark: which may well meline us to Josephus’s opinion, 
that these rings were not below, as they were in the ark, 
but on the upper part of the feet of the table; so that it 
was not carried np on high, as the ark was, but hung down 
between the priests, on whose shoulders the staves rested. 

Ver. 27. Over against the border shall the rings be, &c.} 
Just below the border and the cornice beforementioned 
(ver. 25.) were these rings to be placed; as the border and 
its cornice were placed bclow the upper crown (or comice) 
which compassced the top of the table, (ver. 24.) 

For places of the staves to bear the table.) This expresses 
the use of the rings. 

Ver. 28. And thou shalt make the staves of shittim-wood, 
and overlay them with gold.] Such as were made for the 
carriage of the ark, (ver. 18.) 

That the table may be borne with them.] By the priests 
upon their shoulders. For the tabernacle being a moveable 
house, there were frequent occasions, as they journeyed 
from one place to another, to carry this table along with 
them, as they did all other things belonging to the house 
of God. 

It is not ordered that the stares should remain in the 
rings, as they did in those belonging to the ark, (ver. 15.) 
because they might have been a hinderance to the priests 
in their ministration at this table every day. Therefore it 
is likely, they were laid up in some place near it, and put 
in when they travelled, as they were a to be, (Numb. 
iv. 6.) 

Ver. 29. And thou shalt make the dishes thereof.| It is 
not casy +6 give an account either of the form or of the 
use of these keharoth, which we translate dishes, i. e. pa- 
fins, Whereon to put the bread, which were twelve loaves, 
(Lev. xxiv. G6.) and the frankincense which was to be set 
upon each row of loaves, (ver. 7.) ‘This is a plain sense, 


| if the loaves stood upon dishes, sere not immediately upon 
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the table, as Fortunatus Scacchus thinks they did: and 
thercfere imagines they were full of fine flour, of which the 
bread was made; or with oil which was to be mingled and 
used in their sacrifices. But this is more unlikely than the 
other, the flour not being kept here in the holy place, but 
in the outward court; and his reason for it is not solid; 
which is, that the heads of their tribes offered every one 
of them a silver charger, (so we render the same word we 
here translate a dish, Numb. vii.) full of fine flour mingled 
with oil. But those were not for the use of: this table, on 
which such large dishes or chargers could not stand, there 
being no room for them. Therefore at last he fancies them 
to have been salt-sellers, which were set upon the table to- 
gether with the bread, being used at all meals. And Philo, 
as he observes, seems to be of this opinion, who, speaking 
of this table (in his third book of the Life of Moses), saith, 
é@ jic Gproe Kal GAtc, upon it were loaves and salts: from 
whence he conjectures there were two salt-dishes at least. 
(See his Myrothecium Sacror. Eleeochrysm. lib. ii. cap. 41.) 

And spoons thereof.) If this be a true interpretation of 
the. Hebrew word cappoth, their use was to put incense 
into the dishes, and to take it out: for that they contained 
incense is evident from Numb. vii. 14. 20. 26. &c. Which 
makes the forenamed author think this word should rather 
be rendered vials, which Pollux numbers among the sacred 
vessels; and it is plain were used in offering incense in the 
temple: for St. John saw the twenty-four elders, having 
every one of them golden vials full of odours, or incense, 
(Rev. v. 8.) whence it is the LXX. translate this word 
Quicxa. The form of which Fort. Scacchus, in the place 
forementioned, hath adventured to describe. 

And covers thereof.| Wherewith both the loaves and the 
incense were covered. Soit is commonly understood. But 
Fortunatus Scacchus endeavours at large to prove that the 
Hebrew word kesoth is rightly translated by the LXX. 
orovoca, Which were vessels used in :their libamina, when 
they poured wine upon the sacrifice, or upon the altar, 
when they sacrificed. For authors do not agree when this 
was done; some saying the wine was poured out after 
the sacrifice was slain, and laid on the altar; others, that 
it was most commonly done before. The manner heing, 
first to throw frankincense into the fire on the altar, then to 
pour out the wine, and then the sacrifice was slain. Jn 
which order Homer and Ovid report it, as Cuperus ob- 
serves in his Apotheosis Homeri, p.71. However this be, 
itis certain, from Hesychius, Pollux, and Suidas, that srov- 
ésiov signifies such a vessel: and Josephus saith, that when 
Pompey went into the holy place, he saw there sucli ves- 
sels as these, together with the table and candlestick, 
Avxviav te, kat Abyvoug, Kal tpdweCav, Kat omovedia, kal Supua- 
tho, &c. (lib. 1. de Bello Jud. cap. 5.) The only objection 
against this is, that there was no use for such vessels in 
that place. ‘To which I think it may be truly answered, 
that it was fit notwithstanding God’s house should be fur- 
nished with all kinds of utensils. 

And bowls thereof.| So St. Jerome understands the He- 
brew word menakioth, which, following the LXX. ‘he 
translates cyathos: the form of which Fortunatus Scac- 
chus (in his forenamed hook, cap. 44.) hath endeavoured 
to make out, and establish this as the certain meaning of 
the word. But it is very hard to tell of what use they were 
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translation of the next word scems to favour it, making 
these to pour out withal. And, indeed, the Hebrew word 
signifies both to cover and to pour out. But the former 
seems most proper here, unless we take these to have been 
bowls (or such-like vessels) set here merely to signify more 
completely, that God kept house among them (as we speak) 
they being part of the furniture of a table. 

Others think they were stands, upon which the dishes of 
bread were set. 

To cover withal.] If we allow of this translation, and it 
relate to the word bowls immediately preceding, then it 
signifies these vessels were a larger sort of covers. Or it 
may refer to the whole; that all the forenamed vessels 
were made to cover the table entirely. But the marginal 
translation being also agreeable to the Hebrew text, it 
may possibly declare the use of the forenamed vessels, 
which was to pour out withal. For in their libamina there 
were several sorts of these vessels used among ‘the gen- 
tiles ; one only to taste the wine before the sacrifice, which 
Scacchus thinks was that the Romans called simpulum: 
another to pour it upon the sacrifice when it was offered, 
which they called guttus, because it had a narrow mouth, 
out of which the wine came out by little and little. 

Out of pure gold shalt thou make them.] All things in this 
part of the house were of gold, that the royal palace of 
their King might be most sumptuously furnished, suitable 
to the greatness of his majesty. 

Ver. 30. And thou shalt set upon the table shew-bread.] 
In the Hebrew, bread of the face, or presence ; because it 
was set before the ark of the covenant where God was pre- 
sent. The forementioned Fort. Scacchus thinks the hea- 
then from hence borrowed their custom of setting sacred 
loaves before Ceres, in her feast called Thesmophoria, as 
he observes out of Athenzus, lib. iii. Deipnosoph. cap. 25. 
and other places. (Vid. Myrothece. ii. Sacr. Eleochrysm.’ 
cap. 39.) 

Before me alway.] These loaves constantly stood upon 
the table (new ones being brought, when the old ones were 
removed, every sabbath-day) before the Divine Majesty ;.a 
cloth being spread upon it, whereon these and all the fore- 
named things were sect, (Numb. iv. 7.) And they were 
twelve of them’in all, representing the twelve tribes of 
Israel, whose offering these were to God, whose ministers 
ate them in the holy place, (Lev. xxiv. 5. 7—9.) They 
were set In two rows, one piled upon another, as Josephus 
represents them. 

‘When Maimonides wrote his More Nevochim, he con- 
fesses (pari iii. cap. 5.) to that day he was ignorant of the 


‘reason Of this table, and the bread continually upon it. 


Which is very strange, when at the beginning of these 
directions God had declared he would have a house built 
that he might dwell among them, (ver. 8.) which dwelling 
among them was admirably represented, by its having in 
it all things belonging to a dwelling-house, particularly 
a table and bread (signifying all provision), whereby they 
were made to understand that God, as was said before,’ 
kept house among them. Which nobody hath explained 
so well as an incomparable writer of our own, Dr. Cud- 
worth, in a discourse put out long ago, concerning the 
Right Notion of the Lord’s Supper, cap. vi. where he ob- 
serves, out of Nachman, that there was a table and 
candlestick ordered for this house, because they were tho 
20 
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ordinary furniture of a room. For which reason the table 
had its dishes, spoons, bowls, and covers (though they 
were never used), and was always furnished with bread 
upon it; as the candlestick also had lamps continually 
burning. From hence it was, likewise, that there was a 
continual fire in this dwelling of God upon his altar. 
And, to carry on the notion thoroughly, constant meat and 
provision brought to it, by the sacrifices there offered. 
Which were partly consumed by fire upon God’s own 
altar; and partly eaten by the pricsts, who were God's 
domestic servants, and therefore to be maintained by him. 
And besides the flesh of the beast offered up in sacrifice, 
there was a mincha, or meat-offering, made of flour and 
oil; together with a drink-offering, which were ever joined 
with the daily burnt-sacrifice, eine the bread and the 
drink which were to go along with God's meat. So the 
sacrifices are called in the first of Malachi. It was also 
strictly commanded, as we read in Leviticus, that salt 
should accompany eyery sacrifice and oblation; because 
it was not fit, as the same Nachman observes, that God’s 
meat should be unsavoury. And all these were to be con- 
sumed on the altar only, by the holy : fire which came 
down from heaven, because they were God’ s portion, and 
therefore to be consumed by himself in.an extraordinary 
manner. 

There are those of the Jews who look upon this bread 
sct on God’s table as an acknowledgment that they re- 
ceived thcir food from God. And we may add, that this 
bread being made of the same corn, which they ate of 
themselves, is still farther represented to them, that they 
were God’s convive: who continually entertained them 
with that provision which was made for him. 

Ver.31. And thou shalt make a candlestick of pure gold. | 
Another necessary picce of furniture for a house; cspe- 
cially when there were no windows in it. 

- Of beaten gold shall it be made.] Not hollow, but of solid 
gold. 

His shaft.| The main body or trunk of it. 

And his branches.] Which shot as it were out of the 
trunk. 

His bowls.] Or cups: for so the word gebieha is trans- 
lated, Gen. xlv. 1.5. and they were in the fashion of an 
almond, as it is ordered, (ver. 33.) 

His knops.| Round like an apple or pomegranate; as 
the word caphtoreha signifies. 

And his flowers.) The Vulgar translates it lilies: but the 
word properly significs the blossosas of trees. 

Shall be of the same.j All of gold, though not all of one 
piece: for, as Fort. Scacchus not unreasonably conjec- 
tures, these several parts of the candlestick were separable 
one from another, when there was occasion to remove it 
from onc place to another. (Sce his Myrothcc. Sacr. Elzo- 
chrysm, cap. 46.) 

Ver. 32. And six branches shall come out of the sides of 
it, &c.] In this and the following verses he describes how 
all the abovenamed parts should be disposed so as to 
make the candlestick appear glorious. And first he here 
directs that three branches should come out of each side of 
the main trunk or shaft. 

Ver. 33. Three bowls made like unto almonds, with a 
knop and a flower tn one branch, &c.] Next he orders that 
every branch of the six should have three bowls (or cups, 
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as I said before), into which, perhaps, tho snuff wasto fall: 
and between every one of themya knop and a flower. And 
the cups were to be of the figure of an almond. 

So in the six branches.| Which were to be all alike. 

That come out of the candlestick.) i.e. Out of the trunk; 
which is here and in the next verse called the candlestick: 
because it was the main part of it, which supported all the 
branches. 

Ver. 34. And in the candlestick.] i. e. In the main trunk 
or shaft, out of which the branches proceeded. 

Shall be four bowls like to almonds, with their knops and 
their flowers.] 'The branches were to have but three bowls 
and as many knops and flowers ; but the shaft or trunk was 
to have four of each: it being longer than the branches that 
came out of it. 

Ver. 30. And there shall be a knop under two branches 
of the same, &c.| This being repeated twicc, signifies that 
the knops should be so contrived, that out of three of them 
should arise two branches, one on the one side, and one 
on the other. So that out of the fourth knop, which I sup- 
pose was the lowermost, there was no branch at all; but 
that, with the cup and flower, were the ornament of that 
part of the shaft which was under the branches. 

That proceeded out of the candlestick.] i. e. Out of the 
shaft or main trunk, (ver. 34.) 

Ver. 36. Their knops and their branches shalt be of the 
same, &c.] No difference between them ; but all solid, not 
hollow work, of pure gold. 

Here is nothing said of the foot of it; which was no qucs- 
tion araeniocablo to the rest. Nor doth he mention the 
length of the start or trunk: but Fortunatus Scacchus ad- 
ventures to guess that it was near double the height of the 
table, and of the altar of incense, which made it look ma- 
jestically; and yct did not raise it so much as to damnify 
the roof of the tabernacle, (Myrothec. il. cap. 45. p. 439.) 

Ver. 37. And thou shalt make the seven lamps thereof. } 
i.e. Cause them to be made. But of what metal it is not 
said; most likely of gold, as well as the tongs, and the 
other things mentioned, ver. 38. The form is not here 
prescribed, which the forenamed Scacchus (Myrothcc. i. 
cap. 7.) thinks was like an almond. 

And they shall light the lamps thereof.) They whose work 
it is, viz. the priests, (xxx. 7, 8. Ley. xxiv. 3, 4.) 

That they may give light over against it.| That is, over 
against the candlestick (as some will have it), the six 
branches all inclining to the trunk in the middle. But here 
he speaks of the scven lamps, not of six only, which gave 
light over against some other thing, which I take to be the 
table. For it is plain, by xxvi. 385. and x]. 24. that the 
candlestick was placed over against the table, being on the 
south side of the house, as the table was on the north. (See 
Numb. viii. 2.) 

Ver. 88. Anil the tongs thereof.) Or snuffers, belonging 
to it: which Scacchus (both in his first and second Myro- 
thecium) probably proves were not of such a form as aro 
now in use; but were only little tongs or scissars, whercby 
the lamps were clipped to make them shine more brightly, 
(Myrothece. i. cap. 10. and ii. cap. 46. p. 455.) 

And snuff-dishes.] In which the snuffers and the snuflings 
of the lamps were put; and for the latter use he thinks 
they had water in them. 

Shall be of pure gold.] It was most for the magnificence 
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of this house, and becoming the Divine Majesty who 
dwelt there, that the meanest thing therein should be made 
of pure gold. 

Ver. 39. Of a talent of pure gold shall he make it, with 
all these vessels.| A talent was three thousand shekels, as 
will appear afterward: which how much it makes’ of our 
money, sce XXXViil. 20. — 

Ver. 40. And look that thowmake all after their pattern.] 
Take care to observe that precept which I have already 
given, (ver. 9.).and now repeat again; that every one of 
these things be made according to “that ‘thodel which I set 
before thee. For od would have nothing left to the fancy 
of the people, whom he knew were too much inclined to 
the gentile superstition. And if Moses had not been de- 
termined by Divine prescription, they would have been 
apt in all these things’ to have interposed their own in- 
ventions. 

Which was shewed thee in the mount.] By this it still 
plainly appears, that Moscs' saw not only the house, but 
all the furniture belonging to it, set up in the mount be- 
fore him, just as he’afterward set it up below among the 
people. 
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Ver. 1. M. OREOVER.]| From the furniture he procceds 
to the house ; and first orders him how to make the inward 
part of it. 

Thou shalt make me a tabernacle.| The Hebrew word 
mischcan properly. signifies a place to dwell in; a habita- 
tion, (according to what was said xxv. 8.) For this was 
the place of the Schechinah (which comes from the same 
root with mischcan), which dwelt here as in its house. But 


it is commonly translated a tabernacle, only to signify what. 


kind of dwelling it was, viz. a portable house, as Philo 
calls it, goonrdv ieody: which might be taken down, and re- 


moved from one place to another, and set up again, without. 


any damage to it. 

With ten curtains.} These were so many pieces of tapes- 
try (as we now call them), with which this tent was hung 
on the sides, and covered at the top. 

Of fine twined linen.] Concerning fine linen, see. xxv. 4. 
and concerning twined linen, sce xxviii. 6. 

Blue, purple, and scarlet.] i.e. Yarn died of these co- 
lours. (See xxy. 4.) 

With cherubims.] It is uncertain what figure these were 
of. (Sec xxv. 18.) 

Of cunning work shalt thou make them.] There were two 
sorts of work more artificial than ordinary: the one called 
choscheb (which is that here mentioned), the other rokem, 
which we translate needle-work. The former was the most 
excellent; for it was done by. weaving, and had figures on 
both sides: whereas that by necdle-work had only on one 
side, as Jarchi here notes. Who says there was, suppose 
the figure of a lion on one side, and of an eagle on the 
other: or rather, he should have said, the same figure ap- 
peared on both sides, as Maimonides scems to take it, in 
his Kele Hammikdah, cap. 8. ‘‘ Wheresoever any work 
is called rekem in Scripture, it is to be understood of 


figures which are made only on one side of ‘the web: but’ 


the work called choscheb had figures on both sides, before 
and behind.” (See xxviii. 39.) 
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Ver. 2. The length of one curtain shall be eight-and- 
twenty cubits, &e.] Every one of these curtains were four- 
teen yards long, and two yards broad: for a cubit was 
half a yard of our measure, according to common estima- 
tion. It was’ some inches more, as ] have observed on 
xxv.10. But to make the reader more easily comprehend 
it, I shall not exactly compute the length and breadth of 
these curtains, but follow the vulgar opinion. And with 
these, it will appear afterward, both the roof of the taber- 
nacle was covered, and the sides of it likewise, almost 
down to the ground, that is, within a cubit of it, as Josephus 
saith, and as may be made out, from the text: the taber- 
nacle (according to the common notion of a cubit) being 
fifteen yards long, five -yards broad, and as many yards 
high. 

Every one of the curtains shall jae one measire.} Be ex- 
actly of the sani¢ length and breadth. 

Ver. 3, The five curtains shall be coupled ‘together. Ohe 
to another: and other five curtains, one to another.| Being 
thus sewed together, of ten curtains (each of which, as was 
said before, was fourteen yards long, and two yards broad) 
was made two large pieces of tapestry; each of them four- 
teen yards long; and'ten yards broad. With one of these 
pieces of tapestry the holy place was covered,.it being 
just so many yards broad as that place was long; so that 
it did not come down before at the east end, which was the 
entrance of the sanctuary. The other piece of tapestry co- 
vered the holy of holies: which being but five yards 
long, one half.of this piece hung down behind it at the 
west end and touched the silver bases. 

Ver. 4. And thou shalt make loops of blue upon the edge 
of the one curtain, &c.} These two great curtains being 
made by sewing five lesser together, the loops were not 
woven with the curtains, but tacked to the selvage of the 
outermost of them; and were made of blue tape. 

In the coupling.] In that part of the great curtains where 
they were to be coupled together. 

Ver. 5. Fifty loops shalt thou make in the one curtain, 
&e.] Each of those great pieces of tapestry had fifty loops, 
answering one to another so cxactly, that they might take 
hold one ‘of another. 

Ver. 6. And thou shalt make fifty taches of gold, &c.] By 
these golden clasps the loops were so linked together, that 
the two great pieces of tapestry made but one covering. 
Which is the meaning of the following words. 

And it shall be one tabernacle.| By this union the cover- 
ing of the tabernacle shall be as if it were one entire piece. 

Ver. 7. And thou shalt make.) Nowhe gives directions 
about the outward part of the house. 

Curtains of goats’ hair.] Though a soft kind of cloth was 
made of goats’ hair, yet, in comparison with the other, it 
was a coarser sort of covering, to be laid over the finer be- 
forementioned, for their preservation and sheltering from 
the weather. The old Arabians, called Scenite, made 
their tents of goats’ hair; for Solinus calls them Cilicina, 
which he interprets caprarum pilis texta. Concerning the 
word we translate goats’ hair, see xxy. 4. 

To be a covering upon the tabernacle.] By tabernacle ; in 
the foregoing words, (ver. 6.) seems to be meant the cover- 
ing of the tabernacle, which was of one entire picce. And 
so it is to be understood here, where a second covering is 


- ordered to be thrown over the first. 
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Eleven curtains shalt thon make.| There was one more of 
these camlet curtains (as I may call them) than of the 
tapestry, which were but ten. 

Ver. 8. And the length of one curtain shall be thirty cu- 
bits.| As there was onc curtain more of thesc, so they were 
one yard longer than the former. 

And the breadth of one curtain four cubits.] This was the 
breadth of the former, ver. 2. (where sec what a cubit was) 
but there being one curtain more of these than of the other, 
they were two yards broader than thei when they were 
all joined together. Insomuch, that they both came down 
lower than the other, on cither sidc, half-a-yard; and also 
hung down a yard before the entrance of the tabernacle, 
which the former did not cover at all. 

Ver. 9. And thou shalt couple five curtains by themselves, 
and six curtains by themselves.] They were to be coupled 
together after the samc manner as the former, that they — 
might make two large pieces: but there being eleven cur- 
tains in all, there were but five in one piece, and six in the 
other. 

And shalt double the sixth curtain in the fore-front of the 
tabernacle.| The meaning seems to be, that he should turn 
up that part of the curtain which hung down at the entrance 
of the tabernacle. ra 

Ver. 10. And thou shalt make fifty loops, &c.] This may 
be sufficiently understood by what was said concerning the 
loops of the other covering, ver. 4, 5. 4 

Ver. 11. And thou shalt make fifty taches of brass, &c. | 


The two great pieces of the inner hangings, being the richer, ~ 


were coupled together with clasps of gold, (ver. 6.) but 


these, being coarser, only with clasps of brass. Which did] 
not lie directly over the golden, but, as Dr. Lightfoot ob-7 


serves, were threc-quarters ofa yard more westward; these 
two large pieces not being of an equal bigness. 

_And couple the tent together.] i. e. 'These outward hang- 
ings Or coverings (as we translate the word ohel, ver. 7.) of 
the tent. 

That it may be one.] That the two pieces may be knit to- 
gether, by the loops and clasps, into one. See ver. 6. where 
this place is there called mischcan (dwelling ), which is here 
called ohel ; to shew more clearly what kind of dwelling it 
was; an ambulatory housc, such as shepherds have, which 
they remove from place to place, (Gen. iv. 20.) 3 

Ver. 12. And the remnant that remaineth of the curtains 
of the tent, the half curtain that remaineth, shall hang over 
the back-side of the tabernacle.|'These outward curtains be- 
ing four cubits, that is, two yards and morc broader than 
the inward, they hung down above a yard lower than the 
other on the back-side (or west-part) of the tabernacle, as 
they did on the front or entrance, (I observed before, ver. 8.) 
which was on the east. 

Ver. 13. And a cubit on the one side, and a cubit on the 
other side, of that which remaineth in the length of the cur- 
tains of the tent, it shall hang over the sides of the taberna- 
cle, &c.] These outward curtains being a yard (as two 
cubits are commonly estecmed) longer than the inward, as 
appears from ver. 8. they hung down, thercforc, on cither 
side a cubit, that is, half a yard lower than the inward did. 
And yet they did not come quite to the ground, but the 
foundation of the tabernacle, which was of silver, might be 
seen round about, save only at the west end. 

Ver. 14. And thou shalt make a covering for the tent of 
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rams skins died red.] This was a third covering to he Jaid 
over the other two, to keep them from wet. It is not said 
of what dimensions it was, which hath made some fancy it 
covered only the roof. But it is far more reasonable to 
think that it was as large as the foregoing covering of 
goats’ hair; which might have been spoiled by rain and 
dust, if the sides had not been defended as well as the roof. 
Concerning these rams’ skins, sce xxv. 5. 

And a covering above.) That is, a fourth covering above 
that of rams’ skins, for the greater security of the two in- 
most hangings; which hadnced of allthis defence, especially 
on the roof; because it was flat, and consequently the rain 
was more likely to soak into it. 

Of badgers’ skins.] I observed on xxv. 5. that all the an- 
cient interpreters take thachas for a colour, and not for a 
badger, or any other animal. For which there is this con- 
siderable argument, which I did not there mention; that 
when God sets forth his extraordinary kindness to Israel, 
as his beloved spouse, and shews in many magnificent ex- 
pressions how richly he adomed her, he saith, among other 
things, that he shod her with thachas, which we translate 
badgers’ skins; of which the meancst pcople never made any 
use for shoes: and therefore Bochartus rightly concludes it 
signifies something of greater value, viz. rains’ skins died 
ofakind of purple colour,  -__ ail 

Ver. 15. Thow shalt make boards for the tabernacle.| 
Or planks, which were the walls of the house. 


| Of shittim-wood.] See xxv. 5. 


Standing up. ect: one end, and not lying sidc- 





’ ways ry = 


Ver. 16. Ten cubits shall be the.length of a board.] By 
this it appears the house (according to the vulgar opinion 
of a cubit) Was but five yards in height. (See ver. 18.) 

ind acubit and a half shall be the breadth of one board.) 
Three quarters broad; by which:(compared with ver. 18.) 
it will appear how long the house was. 

Ver. 17. Two tenons shall there be on one board, &c.} 
The Hebrews call them hands ; because they were so made 
as to take fast hold of the sockets mentioned, ver. 19. 

Set tn order one against another.) They were in each 
corner of every plank, at the bottom of it. 

Ver. 18. And thou shalt make, &c. twenty boards on the 
south side southward.| By this it appears the tabernacle 
was thirty cubits, that is (according to common estimation) 
fiftcen yards long; each of these twenty boards being three 
quarters of a yard broad. t this seems not to be mag- 
nificent cnough ; and therefore it is more reasonable to fol- 
low their computation, who think the Jewish cubit was 
three inches and more longer than our half yard. Which 
makes the tabernacle near half as big again, both in length 
and height, than it is commonly described. (Sec xxy. 10.) 

Ver. 19. And thou shalt make forty sockets of silver un- 
der the twenty boards, &c.| There were two silver sock- 
ets for cach plank, whose tenons sinking into these mor- 






_ tises, the middle of the planks settled upon these bases, as 


the foundation of the house. For so the Hebrew word adon 
imports; signifying that which supports another thing 
which stands upon it. And these seem to have been so 
large, that two sockets were as long as each plank was 
broad, that is, three quarters of a yard; and being joined 
close together, they nade one entire foundation, though 
consisting of several pieces. 
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Ver. 20. And for the second side of the tabernacle, on the 
north side, there shall be twenty boards.| This verse, and 
the next, only direct that the north side of the tabernacle 
should be answerable to the, south. 

Ver. 22. And for the sides of the tabernacle westward.] 
The Hebrew word we translate sides, should rather be 
translated ends. For J’, when it is applied to an inanimate 
thing, signifies the end, the term, or extremity of it. As Gen. 
xlix. 13. we translate it, a border, and the LXX. in Isa. 
XXXVii. 24. translate it, ra Eoyara, the extreme parts of Le- 
banon. And so both the Chaldee paraphrasts in this place 
explain it, by the ands of the tabernacle westward ; for the 
entrance was on the east, and the end of it on the west. 

Thou shalt make six boards.|] Of the same breadth with 
the other, which made them four yards and a half, accord- 
ing to the vulgar notion of a cnbit. 

Hitherto there is no direction abont the entrance, or east 
end; which is reserved till the last. 

Ver. 23, And two boards shalt thou make for the corners 
of the tabernacle on the two sides.] Besides the six planks 

beforementioned, there was a plank at each corner, which 
joined the end of the tabernacle and the two sides together; 
and made the whole building stronger and more steadfast. 
How broad they were he doth not tell us; but I suppose 
only large enough to make the west end five yards broad, 
that is, each of them halfa cubit. 

Ver. 24. And they shall be coupled together beneath, and 
ther y shall be coupled together above the head of it, unto one 
ring, &e.] To make all more firm, these two corner planks 
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(for of them he seems here to speak) were to be knit to the. 


other planks, bothat the top and at the bottom, witha golden 
link. Some think every plank was thus linked to the next 


(whence they are here called twins), for the strengthening 


the whole fabric: butif this be true it is not clearly ex- 
pressed. 

Ver. 25. And they shail be eight boards, and their sockets 
of silver, &c.] wane there were eight planks in all at the 
west end, (ver. 22, 23.) whose tenons struck into the mor- 
tises of sixteen silver bases. (See ver. 19.) 

Ver. 26. And thou shalt make bars of shittim-wood.| Be- 
sides the links of gold which held the boards together, at 
the top and at the bottom, there were also wooden bars, 
which run into staples of gold, which were fastened in every 
plank, as it follows, (ver. 29.) ; 

Five for the boards of the one side of the tabernacle. ] There 
were five of these bars on each side, (ver. 27.) whereby the 
planks were held tight together. Of what length they werc, 
is not here said ; but Josephus tells us, they were each five 
cubits. | 

Ver. 27. And five bars for the boards of the tabernacle for 
the two sides westward.| Besides those on the north and 
south sides (mentioned in the latter end of ver. 26. and the 


beginning of this), there were five at the west end. For so” 


it should be translated, not the two sides (for there was but 
one) but the two ends; that is, the two corners at the west 
part of the tabernacle, which was much strengthened by 
these bars. Or the plural number (as is usual) is put for 
the singular; this being the end wherein two sides termi- 
nated. 

Ver. 28. And the middle bar.| This scems to intimate 
that the other four were at the top and at the bottom; and 
this in the midst of the planks. 
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In the midst of the boards shall reach from end to end.} 
The Hebrew doctors, whom Dr. Lightfoot follows, take 
this as if it signified that this bar went through the very 
planks which were bored in the midst. But then the planks 
must have been of such a thickness, as would have made 
them less portable than this tabernacle seems to have 


‘been; for they would have been timber rather than planks. 


I take it therefore that this was a long bar, which reached 
from end to end, and went through staples, which were 
in the middle of the planks, as the other did above and 
below. The only question is, whether these bars were 
in the inside of the tabernacle, or the outside? It seems 
most probable they were without, under the coverings ; for, 
they had not been so sightly within. 

Ver. 29. And thou shalt overlay the boards with gold.] 
If they were overlaid with plates of gold, it made them 
very heavy; unless we suppose the plates to have been 
very thin, Others, therefore, take it, that they were only 
gilded. - 

And make ther rings of gold, for places for the bars, &c.] 
The staples were of massy gold into which the bars went; 
which were also either overlaid with plates of gold, or 
gilded. 

Ver. 30. And thou shalt rear up the tabernacle, according 
to the fashion thereof, which was shewed thee in the mount. | 
When all these materials were prepared, then he is here 
commanded to set it. up, aecording to the model which 
was shewn him now in the mount. (See xxv. 40.) baa 

Ver. 31. And thou shalt make a veil of bine, &c.] Con-- 
cerning these colours, see xxv. 5. and of fine Pires XXY. 
A. of twihedd linen, xxviii. 6. 
~ Cunning work.) R. Solomon here repeats what he said 
before on ver. 1. that the work called choscheb was so arti- 
ficial, that it had not only figures on both sides, but those 
different one from the other: for example, on one sidc a 
lion, on the other an eagle. Josephus saith, all sorts of 
flowers, and other ornaments, were wrought in this veil, 
except only the fignres of animals. 

With cherubims shalt thou make them.| See xxv. 18. 
This vcil seems to have been of the same work with the 
rest of the inward hangings of the tabernacle, mentioned 
ver. 1. unless we suppose that in them the chkerzbims only 
were of cunning work. But I take the whole work of this 
veil to have been of that sort; the cherubims being in the 
midst of all sorts of flowers and other pictures. — 

The Hebrew word paroketh, which we translate veil, 
coming from perek, which signifies hardness and rigour, 
(Exod. i. 18, 14.) it hath made some conclude, that this 
veil was of a great thickuess (the Hebrews say four fingers), 
which makes it the more wonderful that it was torn in 
sunder at our Saviour’s passion. Certain it is, that it was so 
thick that none could look through it into the holy of holies. 

Ver. 32. And thou shalt hang it upon four pillars of shit- 
tim-wood, overlaid with gold.] This is a sign that it was 
thick and heavy, there being four pillars to support it, which 
stood at an equal distance one from another. Of shittim- 
wood, see xxv. 5. It is uncertain whether ba pillars were 
plated over with gold, or only gilt. 

Their hooks shall be of gold.) Some will wage the word 
vavehim to signify the heads of the pillars; for so the 
LXX. call them Kepadleec. But it literally signifies hooks 


(as we translate it), in the form of the letter vau, which 
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were on the top of the pillars, upon which tho veil was 
hung ; as appears from the next verse. 

Upon four sockets of silver.} As the tops of the pillars 
wero of gold, so they stood upon pedestals of silver. 

Ver. 33. And thou shalt hang up the veil under the taches.] 
The golden clasps that knit together the two great pieces 
of hangings, (ver. 6.) were just between the holy and the 
most holy place. so that the veil, which-separated these two, 
hung exactly under these clasps. 

That thou mayest bring in thither, within the veil, the ark 
of the testimony.) A separate place being made by this veil, 
the ark was to be brought into it, (see xxv. 16. 22.)and set 
at the west end of it. 

And the veil shall divide unto you between the holy place 


and the most holy.) It made a partition of the tabernacle. 


into two parts; one of which was the holy place, into which 
none but the priests might enter; and the other the most 
holy, into which none but the high-priest might enter, and 
that but once inthe year. The most holy place was but 
a third part of the tabernacle; being a perfect square, five 
yards high, and as many long and broad; according to the 
common opinion concerning a cubit. 

Ver. 34. And thou shalt put the mercy-seat.] See xxv. 17. 

Upon theark of the testimony, in the most holy place.] This 
being the most precious testimonial of God’s presence with 
them was put in the most secret place of God’s house. Just 
as the palladium, or whatsoever other sacred thing it was of 
which the Vestal virgins were the conservators (for Diodorus 
Siculus saith he could not certainly tell, nor did he think it 
lyecame a religious man to inquire into that which was in- 
tended to be a secret), was kept in the inmost part of the tem- 
ple of Vesta, which was called Penus, as wo are told by Fes- 
tus ; who saith, “ Penus vocabatur, locus ultimus in ede 
Vestx, tegetibus septus,” &c. Into this place none but tho 
Vestal virgins and the Pontifex Maximus might go; as Lip- 
sius observes in his Syntayma de Vesta et Vestalibus, cap. 4. 

Ver. 35. And thou shalt set the table without the veil, &c.] 
This verse only directs how the table and the candlestick 
(which were ordered to be made, xxv. 23. 31.) should be set 
in the holy place, which was without the veil; one of them 
on the south side, and the other on the north side over 
against it. But whether in the middle of the holy place, or 
more towards the upper end, is not said. 

Ver. 36. And thou shalt make a hanging for the door of 
the tent.| Now directions are given about the entrance of 
the tabernacle; before which he orders a curtain to be hung. 
Which may be called the first veil, with respect to that be- 
forementioned, (ver. 31.) which the apostle calls the second, 
(Heb. ix. 3.) 

Of blue and purple, &c.] Concerning these colours, sec 
xxv. 5. and concerning fine twined linen, xxviii. 6. 

Wrought with needle-work.] This was not such curious 
work as that which we translate cunning work, (ver. 31.) 
which was in the other veil, before the most holy place. 
(See xxxviii. 39.) 

Besides this, Josephus saith there was another veil of 
linen to defend it from the injury of the weather; which 
was wont to be drawn aside upon festivals, that the people 
might sco the beauty of this first veil. And indecd it is very 
probable, that some curtain or other was, in bad weather 
at least, hung before it, to secure it; as the covering of 
skins was over the hangings of the tabernacle. 
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Ver. 37. And thou shalt make for the hanging five pillars 
of shittim-wood.] ‘These pillars Sécm to have becn disposed: 
in this manner: two of them were placed at each comer, 
which, if they took up a cubit, then the other three being 
placed at an equal distance, made four spaces, each of two 
cubits (t. e. a yard) wide: at which the priests entcred, 
when they went to minister in the sanctuary. 

And overlay them with gold.| It is not certain whether 
with plates of gold, or only gilded. But it appears from the 
thirty-sixth chap. wit. (where we read of the exccution of 
this command) that by pillars are here to be understood 
only the chapiters of them, which were all gilded; and the 
pillars themselves had only fillets or hoops of gold about 
them, in several parts of them. 

And their hooks shall be of gold.] As those for the other 
veil were. (Sec ver. 32.) . 

And thou shalt cast five sockets of brass for them.] Their 
bases on which they stood were meancr than those for ‘the 
pillars on which the second _veil hung; for they were of sil- 
ver, as the foundation of the whole house was, (ver. 20. 
32.) 
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Ver. 1. Anp thou shalt make an altar.) Of burnt-offer- 
ing, as it is explained xxxviii. 1. And the Hebrew word 
mizbeach, properly signifies that upon which sacrifices wero 
slain and offered. ; 

. Of shittim-wood.] What sort of wood this was, see 
XXV. 5. 

Five cubits long, and five cubits broad, &c.] It was two 
yards and a half square (according to the common notion 
of a cubit) at the top and bottom of it. 

And the height thereof shall be three cubits.] Being a yard 
and a halfin height from the ground, the priest (as Fortuna- 
tus Scacchus observes) who ministered atit was half a yard 
above it; the common stature of a man being four cubits, 
i. e. two yards, (Sacr. Eleeo. Myroth. il. cap. 65.) It isnot 
said how thick the wood was of which this frame (as I 
may call it) was made; but it is certain that it was hollow 
within, that the grate mentioned ver. 4. might hang in the 
midst of it. 

Ver. 2. And thou shalt make the horns of tt upon the four 
corners thereof.| The Hebrew word kerem, which properly. 
signifies a horn, significs also an eminent orhigh place; as 
in Isa. v. 1. God saith he had planted a vineyard iz @ 

fruitful hill; where the words in the Hebrew arc, tx a horn 
of the son of oil. From whence it signifies a pinnacle, or 
spire rising up from any building, as these horns did from 
the altar, for the ornament of it. Some will have it that 
they were uscful also to tie the sacrifices to it, (which they 
gather from Psalm cxviii. 27.) and that they were of the 
fashion of oxen orrams’ horns. Fortunatus Scacchus con- 
tends earnestly for this, in his Myrothec. ii. Sacr. Elzo- 
chrysm, cap. 65. such horns being much in use in tho ‘an- 
cient religion, as appears (he observes) from the altars of 
the gentiles. And yct he confesses in the sixty-ninth chap- 
ter of the same book, that such kind of straight pinnacles as 
I mentioned before, after the manner of obclisks (as his 
words are), were more convenient for the putting of the 
blood of tho sacrifices round about them, as is required 
| Lev. xvi, 18. 
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His horns shall be of the same.] These spires seem to have 
been wrought out of the same piece of wood with the cor- 
ners of the altar. 

And thou shalt overlay it with brass.] Some think it was 
overlaid with brass, not only without but within; that the 
fire which burnt in the grate might not take hoid of the 


wood. ‘To prevent which, others fancied it was lined with- 


in with unhewn stone: but there is no mention of any such 
thing; and it was unnecessary, if the brass be supposed to 
have been of such a thickness as to secure the wooden 
frame of the altar. 

Ver. 3. And thew shalt make his pans.) The Hebrew ivord 
siroth signifies pots as well as pans; but here is determined 
to the latter sense, by the use of them, which here follows. 

To receive his ashes.| Or rather, to carry out the ashes 
which fell from the altar upon the earth; and being taken 
up, were put into these pans to be carried into a clean 
place, (Lev. iv.12.) Fortunatus Scacchus hath adventured 
to delineate the form of them in the book beforementioned, 
cap. 73. 

And his shovels.| The Hebrew word hajakim properly 
signifies beesoms or brooms; but here is rightly translated 
shovels, by which, being made of brass, the ashes under the 
altar were scraped together on a heap, and then thrown into 
the pans. 

And his basons.] The principal use of these vessels was 
to receive the bleod of the sacrifices, which was to be 
sprinkled as the law directed: for the Hebrew word miz- 
rakoth carries this signification in it. Besides which, Fort. 
Scacchus thinks thoy served for the mixture of the oil with 
fine flour and frankincense, which were to bo burnt on the 
altar. For when any man offered a meat-offering, the priest 
was to take a handful of the flour and of the oil, with all 
the frankincense, as God’s part, to be consumed on the ai- 
tar; and therefore we must suppose some vessel wherein 
these were brought to the priest, as the law requires, (Lev. 
ii. 1, 2.) 

And his flesh-hooks.| Or forks, as the word mizlegoth may 
be translated; which Fort. Scacchus thinks were in the 
form of a trident. With which they stirred up the fire; and 
also ordered the pieces of the sacrifice, if any chanced to 
lie out of it, and put them into it, that every bit might be 
surely consumed. 

And his fire-pans.| 'These arc commonly taken for dishes 
or censers, in which the priest carried burning coals from 
_ the altarinto the sanctuary, to offer incense upon the golden 
altar. But the abovenamed Fort. Scacchus thinks they 
did not minister in the holy place with brazen censers; and 
therefore takes these fire-pans for a larger sort of vessel, 
wherein the sacred fire which came down from heaven was 
kept burning, whilst they cleansed the altar and the grate 
from the coals and ashes, and when this altar was to be 
carried from one place to another, as it was often in the 
wilderness, (Myrothec. ii. Sacr. Eleeochrysm, cap. 73.) 

Ver. 4. And thou shalt make for it a grate.| This was the 
principal part of the altar; the wood being laid here, and 
the sacrifices burnt in it. Whence the Greeks call it toyéoa; 
which was the name the heathen gave to the fire-place upon 
their altars, as we learn from Jul. Pollux. The figure of 
it was round, (as Fort. Scacchus gathers from the very 
name in Hebrew; for michbar signifies a sieve), but grew 
less and less, till at the bottom it ended, like a top, 
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in a point. So he describes it in the forenamed book, 
(cap. 71.) 

Of net-work.] It was made full of holes, like a sieve, or 
net (and thence called simply the net, in the latter end of 
this verse and in ‘the next), that the ashes might fall 
through them to the bottom of the altar; where there was 
a door, on the east side, to open and take out the ashes. 

Of brass.) The metal of which all the forenamed things 
were made, and thealtar itself was overlaid. 

And upon the net.]%. e. The grate full of holes, as was 
said before. 

Thou shalt make four brazen rings.| The use of which 
was double; first, that by them it might be hung upon the 
altar: and then, when it was to be cleansed, or removed in 
their travels, it might by them be taken off. 

In the four corners thereof.| This seems to overthrow 
what I now said of its circular figure: but it is to be ob- 
served, that Moses doth not use the same word here, which 
he doth when he speaks of the four corners of the altar, 
which he calls pinoth, (ver. 2.) but calls these only ketzoth, 
which may be better translated the extremities of it, as the 
said Fort. Scacchus hath noted. 

Ver. 5. Aud thou shalt put it under the compass of the al- 
tar beneath.| Some have fancied that this grate was placed 
only at the top of the altar: but that doth not agree with 
these directions, which only place it beneath, in the hollow 
part of the altar (called in the Hebrew carcob, which sig- 
nifies, as R. Solomon saith, any thing that is round, and is 
by us translated the compass), but so much lower than the 
top of the altar, that it was even to the midst of it, as it here 
follows. 

That the net may be even to the midst of the altar.| This 
shews the depth of the grate to have been a cubitanda 
half: for the altar being three cubits high, (ver. 1.) and the 
bottom of this being even to the middle of the altar, it must 
hang down half way to the ground, and consequently be a 
cubit and a half from the top of it to the bottom. So that 
this grate seems to have been made like to a furnace, full 
of holes round about, as well as below; and perhaps was 
hung by chains, in the rings heforementioned, to the horns 
of the altar. 

Ver. 6. And thou shalt make staves for the altar, &c.] 
Of such a length, that they might be laid upon the shoul- 
ders of the priests; and the altar, when they carried it, 
hang between them. 

Ver. 7. And the staves shall be put into the rings.] Be- 
sides the rings for the grate, there were others (it appears 
by this) in the altar itself, into which the shpat were to be 
put when it was to be removed. 

And the staves shall be upon the two sides of the altar to 
bear it.]| It is plain by this, that the staves were not put 
into the rings of the grate (which was within the hollow 
part of the altar), unless we imagine, as Dr. Lightfoot doth, 
that the rings of the grafe came through the frame of the 
altar, and hung out on the sides of it; so that the frame and 
the grate were carried together. But, besides other ob- 
jections against this, from the diffcrent form of the grate 
and the altar, it may be doubted whether they were carried 
together, and not separate onc from another; especially if 
we conceive the gratc to have been carried with the fire 
still burning on it; which would have immediately con- 
sumed the purple cloth, wherewith the altar was to be co- 
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vertd, when they removed it, (Numb. iv. 13.) But the fire- 
pans beforementioned, (ver. 3.) itis probable, as I noted 
there, received the fire out of the grate: and then, it being 
cleansed from the ashes, was carried together with the al- 
tar, to which it was fastened by its rings; a purple cloth 
being spread over both. 

Ver. 8. Hollow with boards shalt thou make it.} Other- 
wise the grate could not have been in the midst of it, as is 
before ordered, (ver. 5.) 

And it was shewed thee in the mount.] Of this also he had 
a model set before him, as he had of other things. (See 
xxv. 9. 40.) 

So shall they make it.| By that pattern he was to direct 
the workmen to make it. 

Ver. 9. And thou shalt make the court of the tabernacle. | 
The Hebrew word chatzar properly signifies a green field 
or close. Such was this place, uncovered in the open air, 
-but enclosed with pillars and hangings ; which made it such 
a place as we call a court-yard before a house. 
court stood the tabernacle, or dwelling-house of God: not 
just in the midst of it, but towards the upper end. And 
here the altar of burnt-offering stood, between the taber- 
nacle and the lower end of the court: and the laver, wherein 
they washed, stood on the side of: the altar. David speaks 
of more courts than one, (Psal. lxv. 5. Ixxxiv. 3.) but 
Moses made only one, into which the priests came to offer 
sacrifice. Whether the people were admitted into it is not 
certain: if they were, it could contain no great- number; 
and they stood at a great distance from the priests, in the 
lower part of the court; and were separated by some 
bounds or other, as they were in aftertimes when they came 
into Canaan. Where being settled, and the tabernacle fixed 
in Shiloh, the Hebrews say it was enclosed witha wall, as 
well as with hangings: and then, it is likely, a distinct court 
was made for the ‘people; at least it was so in David’s 
time, as the places abovementioned prove. And in the 
temple of Solomon we read plainly of more courts than 
one, (1 Kings vi._ 36. vii. 12. 2 Chron. iv. 9.. xxxiii. 5.) 
viz. the court of the priesis, and the court of the people. 
Unto which, in the temple of Herod, after the captivity, 
was added a thitd, the court of the women. 

For the south side southward.) It was to have two 
large sides, as the tabernacle had ; whose south side being 
first ordered to be made, (xxvi. 18.) so is the same side of 
the court. 

There shall be hangings for the court of fine twined linen. } 
What fine linen and iwined were, sce xxy. 5. xxviii. 6. 
These hangings were not curiously embroidered with 
flowers, as those of the tabernacle were, (xxvi.1.) but were 
made of simple fine six-threaded linen. 

Of a hundred cubits loug, for one side.} By this it ap- 
pears that the length of the court was a hundred cubits, or 
fifty yards, though of yards longer than ours, as I have said 
before, xxv. 10. (See ver. 18.) 

Ver, 10. And the twenty pillars thereof.| These are 
thought by most to be made of shittim-wood. 

And their twenty sockets shall be of brass.| "The pillars 
were placed five cubits distant from each other, upon bases 
of brass, which were more firm and lasting than wood. 

The hooks of the pillars.] These were, like our tenters, 
to hang the curtains of the court upon. See xxvi, 32. con- 
cerning the word vave, 
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And their fillets shali be of silver.|] The Hebrew word 
chuschuk properly signifies avcircle: but whether these 
were thin hoops of silver, or only fillets (as we translate 
it), or silver twist, is uncertain. Yet it seems to be plain 
from the thirty-cighth chapter, that the heads of the pil- 
lars, into which the hooks were fastened, were silvered 
over. ) 

Ver. 11. And likewise for the north side, &c.] Here are 
the very same directions given for the hangings, pillars, 
bases, &c. of this side of the court, which are nothing dif- 
ferent from the former. 

Ver. 12. And for the breadth of the court, on the west 
side, shall be hangings of fifty cubits, &c.] By this it ap- 
pears that the court was as long again as it was wide, there 
being hangings but of half the length for the west end, and 
only half so many pillars and sockets. 

Ver. 18. The breadth of the court on the east side, &e.] 
This end was of the same dimensions with the west end. 

Ver. 14. The hangings of one side of the gute shall be 
jifteen cubits, &c.} The hangings of this end of the court 
were divided, because there was to be a gate; the entrance 
into the court being at the east end. Each side of the gate 
consisted of fifteen cubits; and accordingly the hangings 
were of that length, upon three — on cach side, as this 
verse and the next direct. 

Ver. 16. And for the gate of the court shall be a hey 
of twenty cubits.] The entrance being twenty cubits wide, 
if we add to them the fifteen cubits which were on each 
side of the entrance, they make in all fifty cubits; which 
was the breadth of the east end of the court, as well as of 
the west, (ver. 12, 13.) 

Of blue, and purple, and scarlet, &c.} Concerning all 
this, see xxv. 5. And here only observe, that the hangings 
of the gate were far-richer than of the rest of the court: 
which were merely of fine twined linen, (ver. 9.) but these 
of several other beautiful colours, and adorned with that 


‘work they called rokem, which we translate needle-work. 


What that was, sce xxxviii. 39. 

And their pillars shall be four, and their sockets four.] 
Proportionable to those on each side of the gate; which 
were three for hangings of fifteen cubits, (ver. 14, 15.) as 
these were four for hangings of twenty. 

Ver. 17. All the pillars round about the court shall be 
filleted with silver.] Those at the east and west ends, as. 
well as those on the south and north sides. 

Their hooks shall be of silver, and thetr sockets of brass.] 
As was before directed, (ver. 10, 11.) 

Ver. 18. The length of the court, &c.] Here all the di- 
mensions of the court are put together: the length and 
breadth of which might be inferred from the hangings, (ver. 
9. 12, &e.) but here are expressly determined; together 
with the height, which was not at all intimated before; and 
now appointed to be five cubits, 2. e. two yards and a half, © 
of larger measure than ours. So that the tabernacle might 
be plainly seen by the people; for it was as high again as 
the walls Gif I may so call them) that encompassed it. 

Of twined linen, and their sockets of brass.] This seems 
to be a bricf repetition of what was said before concern- 
ing the hangings, and the pillars which stood on bases 
of brass. 

Ver. 19. All the vessels of the tabernacle in all the service 
thereof.| This is-also a repetition in gencral of what was 
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said before, particularly ver. 3. for all the vessels belong- 
ing to the tabernacle itself were of gold, as we read in the 
twenty-fifth chapter. 

And all the pins thereof.| The tabernacle had nothing of 
brass in the fabric of it, but the bases of the pillars at the 
entrance, (xxvi. 37) and therefore these pins, I suppose, 
belong to them, whereby the pillars were fastened in their 
sockets. ~, 

And all the pins of the court shall be of brass.] 'These 
brazen pins were struck into the ground (as Dr. Lightfoot 
understands it), that the hangings, which were tied to them 
by cords, might be kept from flying up at the bottom. 

Ver. 20. And thou shalt command the children of Israel 
that they bring thee pure oil-olive beaten.] Not squeezed 
out by a press, or by a mill (for such was full of sediment 
and dregs), but which run freely from the olives, being 
bruised with a pestle. 

For the light.] In the golden candlestick, (xxv. 37.) 

Le cause the lamp to burn always.) Sufficient to keep the 
lamp always burning. Some imagine that it did not burn 
day and night, hut, being lighted every evening, went out in 
the morning. And there are some places which seem to 
favour this opinion, particularly 1 Sam. iii. 3. where men- 
tion is made of the lamp going out, viz. in the morning. 
See also 2 Chron. xiii. 11. where we read of setting the 
lamps to burn every evening: which seems to signify that 
they did not burn in the day. But Josephus, who was a 
priest and could not but know, and had no reason to tell 
a lic, saith they burnt day and night. And indeed it was 
but necessary ; for otherwise the priest must have minis- 
tered in the. dark, at the altar of incense, before the Divine 
Majesty, who kept a table in the sanctuary, which required 
light; for nobody feasts in darkness. And therefore R. 
Levi, of Barcelona, (Precept. xcviii.) saith, God com- 
-manded a lamp should always burn in the sanctuary for 
the honour and majesty of it; there being no light con- 
veyed to it otherways. But it is highly probable, there 
were not so many of the lamps burning in the day as in 
the night, when all the seven lamps were lighted: some of 
which were put out in the morning, and lighted again in 
the evening. So Josephus saith expressly, (lib. iii. Antiq. 
cap.9.) ‘“ Three burnt all day before the Lord, and the 
rest were lighted in the evening.” 

Ver, 21. In the tabernacle of the congregation without the 
veil.| That is, the second veil, which was before the most 
holy place. 

Which is before the testimony.] That is, the ark of the 
testimony. (See xxv. 21, 22. 

‘Aaron and his sons shall order it from evening to morn- 
ing before the Lord.] As direction is more fully given, 
xxx. 7, 8. 

It shall be a statute for ever, &c.] See xxxviii. 43. 
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Ver. 1. Anp take thou Aaron thy brother, and his sons 
uth him, from among the children of Israel.] Were Aaron 
and his sons are designed to the priest’s office: and after- 
ward (xxxil. 19.) the whole tribe of Levi were consecrated 
to the Lord by a noble act of zeal which they performed. 


And at last (Numb. i. 51. and many other places) it was 
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made capital for any one else to officiate at the tabernacle, 
but they only. | | ) 

That he may minister unto me.] Attend on me as my ser- 
vant in my court. For cohen signifies one that serves in 
nunisterio honorabili, in an honourable office, as appears 
from Job xii. 19. Therefore David’s sons are ‘called by 
this name, (2 Sam. viii. 18.) and it was given to the priests: 
*“‘ quatcnus fuerunt primarii Dei ministri,” as they were 
the principal ministers of God; as Junius observes upon 
Gen. xli. 45. | 

In the priest’s office. Wheresoever there hath been any 
rcligion there have been priests; whose office it peculiarly 
was, to minister unto God in the service belonging to him. 
But this is the first time we read of any constituted in Israel 
by a Divine appointment; at least, the priesthood was not 
confined to the particular family of Aaron, who was made 
high-priest, and his sons priests of a lower order. Some 
heathens imitated this, by continuing the priesthood in a 
certain family. For Plato says, there were in some places 
marptat ieooobvat, both of men and woinen; which in the 
founding of a city he would not have a lawgiver alter; but 
where there was no such constitution he would have an- 
nual priests, and none but grave men of sixty years of age’ 
put into the office, (lib. vi. de Leg. p. 759.) 

Even Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, Eleazar and Ithamar, 
Aaron’s sons.] These were all the males in this family, at 
present, whose descendants in future ages were all priests. 

Ver. 2. And thou shalt make holy garments for Aaron 
thy brother.] If very good authors did not affirm it, we 
should scarce think it credible, that the priests among 
some of the ancient heathens offered sacrifices to their 
gods naked. Particularly the old Arabians, as Hottinger 
observes in his Histor. Orientalis, lib. i. cap.7. But such 
filthiness was abhorred by most people, whose priests were 
not only clothed, but periormed thcir service at the altar in 
a peculiar habit. So that there is scarce any author, who 
treats of the sacrifices and the pricsts of the heathen, that 
doth not speak of their garments also. As Moses here in 
the first institution of the priesthood among the Jews, to 
offer peculiar sacrifices at God’s house, takes a special 
care, by the Divine direction, about their vestments. 
Which the Hebrew doctors think so inseparable from the 
priesthood, that they fancy Adam, Abel, and Cain, did nat 
sacrifice without them. (See Gen. iii. 22.) 

They are called. holy, because they might be worn by 
none: but them, and by them only when they ministered 
unte God. | | . 

For Aaron thy brother.| 'The high-priest had some gar- 
ments peculiar to himself, which nonce of the other priests 
might wear. ‘They were four; the breast-plate, the robe, 
the ephod, and the plate of gold. There were four more he 
also wore, but they were common to him with the other 
priests, viz. the coat, the drawers, the girdle, and the bon- 
net. Their bonnets, indeed, and his mitre, were of adif- . 
ferent form ; yet they are not considered by the Jews as dis- | 
tinct vestments, being both coverings of the head. And they 
make account the high-priest never wore at any one time 
above cight sorts of garments; nor the lower ahove four. 
This is the universal sense of the Hebrew writers; and I 
cannot give any account why Grotius mentions only seven 
garments of the high-priest (reckoning the golden plate for 
one), which he will have to answer unto the seven lamps 
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he wore eight, viz. the ephod, (ver. 8.) the breast-plate, 
(ver. 15.) the robe, (ver. 81.) the plate of gold, (ver. 36.) 
the embroidered coat, the girdle, and the mitre, (ver. 39.) 
which are all ordered for Aaron the high-priest: and after- 
ward (ver. 42, 43.) breeches are ordered for him as well as 
his sons, which make up the number of eight. 

For glory and for beauty.] To make their office more 
respected, and strike men with an awful sense of the Divine 
Majesty, whose ministers they saw appear in such gran- 
deur. For this and the foregoing precepts (as Maimo- 
nides observes) were given to render the sanctuary of 
God more august and magnificent: for which end he mag- 
nified the dignity of those who ministered there; and not 
only separated them from other men, but ordered them 
fo be clothed in beautiful and precious garments, that they 
might appear there like men of honour, (More Nevoch. 
lib. ili. cap. 45.) unto which R. Levi of Barcelona well 
adds, (Preecept. xcix.) that by these glorious garments 
the priests were put in mind of their dignity, and admo- 
nished to perform the Divine service with a spirit suit- 
‘able to the greatness of Him unto whom they were con- 
secrated. It may be fit for me also to add, that there 
being two sorts of garments which the high-priest wore 
(those they called white, and those they called golden ), 
both of them were very rich, and made him look gloriously; 


whether the materials, or the colours, or the art wherewith | 


they were made, be regarded; as will appear in the parti- 
cular account which is given of themin this chapter. (See 
ver. 40.) - 

Ver. 3. And thou shalt speak unto all that are wise-heart- 
ed.}] So the Hebrews call those who had extraordinary skill 
in any art: according to the ancient opinion, which made 
the heart the seat of the mind. 

Whom I have filled with the spirit of wisdom.| Endued 
with singular skill. For the word rvach, in Scripture, sig- 
nifies a gift of God; whereby they who had it performed 
what they undertook excellently. And mechanical arts are 
called wisdom, as well as higher sciences: so St. Paul 
calls himself a wise master-builder. Which was the ancient 
language of the world before the time of Pythagoras, as 
Cupcrus observes, (in his Apotheosis Homeni, p. 119.) out 
of Georgius Diaconus’s preface to Aristotle’s Logic, and 
out of Nichomachus Gerasinus, whose words-are very re- 
markable: “ When all before Pythagoras were called by 
the common name of Xo¢got, even builders of houses, and 
curriers of leather, and pilots, xat awAWe 6 réyvne Tivde Kat 
Snpuovoyiac Eurepoc, and, in general, every one that was 

‘skilful in any art or public work, that philosopher denied 
this name to them.” Notwithstanding which, some authors, 
in aftertimes, still observed the ancient use: insomuch 
that AZlian calls fishermen, who understood their art well, 
cogot trav aXdtéwv, (lib. i. de Anima]. cap. 2.) and Lucius 
calls Perilaus, cogov yadxéa, a wise brazier ; and Aristotle 
himself observes that Phidias was called AcSovpyiv coor, 
a wise stone-cutter, (lib. v. Moral. ad Eudemum.) Nor were 
the Latins strangers to this language (as Cuperus shews 
in the same place), which is here used by Moses; whose en- 
tire sense in these words is this: that the men here spoken 


of, *‘ being very skilful of themselves in their several arts, 


‘their skill was so inereased by God’s special gift; that they 
became marvellous artists.” 
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in the candlestick. For it is evident by this very chapter | 
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That they make Aaron's garments.| They were first em- 
ployed in making garments for Aaron; which were the 
most costly, and required most care in the work about 
them. The principal of these excellent artists were Beza- 
lecl and Aholiab, (xxxi. 1, 2, &c.) 

To consecrate him.| To be put on at his consecration, 
(xxix. 5, 6, &c.) 

That he may minister to me in the priest’s office.) For 
without these garments he might not minister. Whence 
that common saying in the Talmud, concerning the priests, 
“While they are clothed in their garments they are priests; 
when they want them, they are not priests.” Which Mai- 
monides expresses thus: When they are clothed in their 
garments their priesthood is upon them; when they are 
not clothed with them, their priesthood is not upon them. 
That is, they might no more perform Divine service than 
mere laymen. Whence it was, that under the second tem-- 
ple (when they wanted the holy oil to anoint him), the high- 
priest was made mercly by clothing him with the fore- 
named eight garments. And as they might not minister 
without these, so they might not add any other to them: 
if they did, their ministry was unlawful. For which reason 
they might not wear gloves on their hands, or shoes on 
their feet: for from their knees (to which their breeches 
reached) to their feet, they were naked; only their coats in 
some sort covered their legs. But they stood barefoot in the 
sanctuary while they ministered. We do not find, indeed, | 
that God any where forbade them to minister in shoes; but 
they being not commanded, when God orders them other 
vestments, particularly bonnets for their heads, and saith 
here expressly, these are the garments thou shalt make, that 
Aaron may minister to me in the priest’s office; the Jews 
thence concluded, that God intended they should use no 
other, and not so much as any thing on their fect in the 
sanctuary. And this out of reverence to that holy place ; 
as Moses was commanded to put off his shoes, because of 
the presence of God in that ground where he stood. 

Which to me is an argument, that Moses did not intend 
to come as near to the Egyptian rites as he might with 
safety, but rather to oppose them. For their: priests had 
trodhjara Bb3Awa on their feet, as Herodotus tells us, (lib. 
ii. cap. 7.) And so the priests of several other nations mi- 
nistered in shoes of several kinds: though others, it is 
certain, ministered barefoot; particularly the priests of 
Diana at Castobala, as Strabo tells us, lib. xii. And no- 
thing is more known than that saying of Pythagoras, avv- 
mToontog Sée kal moooxbva, sacrifice and worship unshod: the 
people, as well as the priests, putting off their shoes when 
they came to the temple, ‘as the Jews did. 

Ver. 4. And these are the garments which thou shalt 
make, &c.] These which follow were the principal garments 
wherewith the high-priest was clothed: besides which there 
was a plate of gold; and also breeches, common to him 
and all the rest of the priests. 

And they shall make.} The skilful men beforementioned 
were to make them by his order and direction. 

Holy garments.] Which none should wear but they. (See 
ver. 2.) 

For Aaron thy brother, and his sons.] Some of these 
were peculiar to Aaron; others of them common to him 


‘and to his sons; as.will appear in the particular account 


which is given of them afterward. 
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That they may minister unto me in the priest’s office. | See 
ver. 3. These garments were only to be used in the time 
of their ministration: at other times they never wore them, 
but were then habited like other men; as Mr. Selden 
proves, (lib. ii. de Succession. cap. 7.) and at large con- 
firms, (lib. iii. de Synedr. cap. I1.n. 3, &c.) 

Ver. 5. And they.] i.e. The skilful workmen before- 
mentioned. 

Shall take gold, &c.| This verse directs to the materials 
of which the priests’ garments were to be made. For 
though these five words denote so many colours; yet the 
first word and thelast (viz. gold and fine linen) shew the 
matter also is included; from which colour cannot be se- 
parated. And as for the matter of their garments, they 
were made either of woollen or linen; nothing of hair or 
silk being used in their contexture: for as to gold and 
jewels, they were rather for ornament, than for the making 
the substance of the garments. So all the Hebrew doc- 


tors, whose maxim is this, “ the priests are not clothed in. 


their ministry at the temple, but in woollen and linen.” The 
matter of them, indeed, is not here expressed in this chap- 
ter, save only of their breeches, which are ordered to be 
made of linen, (ver. 42.) But in xxxix. 27, &c. all the 
garments of Aaron’s sons are expressly said to be made 
of fine lmen; except the girdle, which was partly of linen, 
partly of woollen. The garments of the high-priest, which 
the Jews called white garments, were certainly made of 
linen; and his girdle also was of the same, without any 
mixture of woollen, when he wore those garments on the 
great day of expiation, as Braunius shews, (lib. i.de Ves- 
titu Sac. Hebr. cap. 7.) 

Gold.| The Hebrews say there were seven sorts of gold, 
- which was diversified either by its colour, or the place 
from which it came, or its goodness. But that which was 
used about these garments, they conclude was the gold 
they called tahor, which we translate pure gold, (ver. 22. 
36.) i. e. the finest, and of the brightest colour; between a 
yellow and red. 

And blue, and purple, and scarlet.| Of these colours, see 
Xxv. 4. 

And fine linen.| The Hebrew word schesch signifies a 
pure kind of fine linen, not silk (as some have imagined), 
for there was no such thing known in Moses’s days. It 
was of a shining white colour; and therefore all the infe- 
rior priests were clothed in.white, their garments being 
made of this. And such were all the garments wherewith 
the high-priest entered into the most holy place, on the 
great day of expiation. And whieresoever the Scripture 
speaks of fine linen, and mentions no colour, we are to un- 
derstand white. 

Ver. 6. And they shall make the ephod.|] We retain the 
Hebrew word, which doth not express the form of this 
garment; but the next verse teaches us somcthing of it ; 
that it was a short garment, which hung behind upon the 
shoulders down to the buttocks, and came down before 
upon the breast and the belly. It consisted of three parts : 
that which covered the breast and the back (which the IIe- 
brews take to be properly called the ephod), then the two 
shoulder-pieces, which came up from the arm-holes to the 
shoulders (mentioned in the next verse), and then the girdle 
belonging to it, (ver. 8.) 

Of gold, of blue, and of purple.| See the foregoing verse. 
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And fine twined linen.] Here is another word added to 


schesch (or fine linen), which is maschzar. Which is never 


joined with any thing but schesch in all the Seripture; and 
only once found without schesch, which is to be understood, 
Xxxix. 24. Itis thought by Maimonides, and other He- 
brew doctors, to signify linen of six threads: some- will 
have it, that where it is mentioned alone it signifies eight- 
threaded linen. 

With cunning work.| The Hebrew word choscheb, which 
we translate cunning, signifies the most artificial, or inge- 
nious sort of work; which consisted in the great variety 
of figures and colours that were in it; like that which is 
sometimes made of divers birds’ feathers; as J. Braunius 
shews, (lib. i. de Vest. Sacr. Hebr. cap. 17.) 

Ver. 7. It shall have the two shoulder-pieces thereof.] 
They are so called, because they covered the shoulders; 
from whence the LXX. call the whole ephod by the name 
of éxwutc. The Jews think they were woven by themselves, 
and then sewed to the back and breast-pieces with a needle. 
So the next words seem to them to signify. 

Joined at the two edges thereof.| Which Abarbinel inter- 
prets in this manner: the ephod shall have two shoulder-_ 
pieces, which, being made by themselves separate from it, 
were afterwards sewed to the two extremities of the ephod. 
But the Hebrew words, if they he examined, import no 
such thing; but run thus, ié shall have two shoulder-pieces, 
joined at the two ends of it. Now they might be joined in 
the very weaving of it, and not by a needle afterward: and 
so they were in all probability, as Braunius hath endea- 
voured to demonstrate. © 

And so it shall be joined together.| In the Hebrew the 
words are no more but these, and it shall be joined together : 
which may be understood of the coherence of the fore-part 
and hinder-part, by the two golden buttons, set with onyx~ 
stones, which joined them together on the shoulders. 

Ver. 8. And the curious girdle of the ephod.] The word 
choscheb, which we translate curious girdle, signifies it was 
of such artificial work as the ephod itself was. And it 
seems to have been two strings (as we may call them) ° 
which went out of each side of it, and tied it to their bo- 
dies, under their arm-heles, about the heart. So the high- 
priest had two girdles; that belt (as we may call it) which 
tied his coat to him; and this girdle, which tied the fore- 
part and hinder-part of the ephed together. It is called 
the girdle of the ephod, because it was annexed to those 
two cloths, and not to the shoulder-pieces. 

Shall be of the same.] Or, out of it: to signify that the 
girdle was woven together with the ephod, and went out of 


it. Se Jarchi and Abarbinel. 


According to the work thereof.] This signifies it was to 
be made of the same matter, and woven after the same 
manner, with all the ornaments of the ephod itself; having 
all those five colours in it, mentioned ver. 4. and here re- 
peated again. | 
- Ver. 9. And thou shalt take two onyx-stones.] Concerm- 
ing the onyx-stones, see Gen. ii. 12. 

And grave on them the names of the children of Israel.] 
The princes (as Abarbinel observes) presented Moses with 
these stones; on which he himself did not engrave the 
names of the children of Israel, but some person skilful in 
that art. For it is expressly called, (ver. 11.) the work of 
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Ver. 10. Six of their names on one stone, and the other 
stx names of the rest on the other stone, according to thetr 
birth.| The six eldest on that stone which was upon the 
right shoulder; and the six younger on the other upon the 
left: as several of the Hebrew doctors expound it: parti- 
cularly Jarchi, with whom Josephus agrees, (lib. iii. Antiq. 
cap. 8.) The Talmudists, indeed, dispose them otherwise ; 
but this is most suitable to the word toledoth, according to 
their generations, or their birth, as we render the latter end 
ofthe verse. ~* 

Ver. 11. With the work of an engraver in stone.] Done 
with such art as such workmen use. 

Like the engravings of a signet.] The same words are 
used again, (ver. 36.) where he speaks of the engravings 
upon the plate of gold. On which Abarbinel saith the 
letters were protuberant, as they are upon coins, or upon 
wax impressed with a seal: but here on the ephod and the 
breast-plate, he thinks the names were cut deep in the 
stones, as letters are in a seal. For which I can sec no 
reason, the words being the very same; and therefore, if 
the letters were protuberant in the one, they were so in the 
other. 

Thou shalt make then to be set in ouches of gold.| The 
Hebrew word mischbetsoth, which we translate ouches, sig- 
nifies as much as the Latin word funda; the socket, as I 
may say, wherein the stones were set. Both which made 
a button; not of a round figure, but something like a l[o- 
zenge, or, as Maimonides expresses it, like the figure of 
those holes that are in the stomach of such animals as 
chew the cud, called reticulum. (See Jo. Braunius de 


Vest. Sacr. Hebr. lib. i. cap. 17. n.8.) By these buttons — 


the hinder-part of the ephod was fastened to the fore-part 
upon the shoulders; and the breast-plate also hung upon 
them by golden chains. 

Ver. 12. And thou shalt put the two stones upon the 
shoulders of the ephod, for stones of memorial unto the chil- 
dren of Israel.| ‘This is explained in the following words, 
that Aaron might bear their names before the Lord upon his 
shoulders for a memorial. That is, might remember to re- 
commend the twelve tribes of Israel unto God, when he 
offered incense, and madc his prayers before him. Or, for 
a token, that he appeared before God in the name of the 
whole people of Israel. 

Others will have this memorial refer to God, before 
whom he presented himself, that he might be gracious unto 
his people, when the high-priest came thus attired, accord- 
ing to his own order, to pray for them ; with assurance that 
he would be mindful of them all. And to this the twenty- 
ninth verse scems to incline; where the same is said to be 
the intention of engraving their names upon the twelve 
stones on the breast-plate. (See xxxix. 7.) 

Ver. 13. And thou shalé make ouches of gold.| See ver. 11. 
where the word mischbetsoth is explained. 

Ver. 14. And two chains of pure gold at the ends, &c. | 
These chains did not consist of many little rings, but of 
many threads or wires of gold twisted together like a rope. 
For whichreason Moses adds, of wreathen work shalt thou 
make them. his Bartenora takes to be the meaning of 
the word migbaloth (which we translate at the ends), which 
he expounds cords or cables. ‘They were not, saith he, 
like to those iron chains wherewith prisoners are bound, 
consisting of several joints; but twisted of golden threads, 
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till they were as thick as cords. Others think migbaloth 
signifies equal; because they Were of an equal thickness, 
or of an equal length. But our translation also may be 
defended; for the ends of them were annexed to the rings 
of the breast-plate, (ver. 24.) But as these chains were 
annexed at one end to the rings of the breast-plate, so at 
the other end they were annexed to the golden buttons 
upon the shoulders; so that the breast-plate hung upon the 
golden buttons by the chains. 

And fasten the wreathen chains to the ouches.] Moses 
only briefly mentions the two chains in this place, to sig- 
nify that the owches in the ephod served for the support of 
the breast-plate, by these two chains; which properly be- 
longed to that, and not to the ephod, as Jarchi observes. 
And therefore, after directions for the breast-plate (which 
here follow), they are again spoken of in their proper place, 
(ver. 22.) As ver. 27. there are two golden rings spoken of, 


_which belong to the ephod; but not mentioned till then, 


because hy these rings the breast-plate and ephod were 
knit together. 

Ver. 15. And thou shalt make the breast-plate.| Next, 
after the ephod, directions are given for the choschen, which 
we translate breast-plate; taking it, I suppose, to come 
from the Hebrew word chazeh, which signifies the breast. 
For by the change of a letter (which is not unusual) chos- 
chen may well be thought to come from thence, because it 
lay upon the breast and covered it. 

Of judgment.] For the priest wore it, when he went to 
consult the Divine Majesty about the great concerns of 
their religion or government; and received such answers, 
as directed them what to determine in dubious cases, either 
in war or peace. (See ver. 29.) 

With cunning work.| See ver. 6. 

‘After the work of the ephod thou shalt make it, &c.] It 
was to be made of the same materials with the ephod; and 
with the same artifice, as-it here follows. 

Ver. 16. Four-square shall it be, being doubled.] The 
words are in the Hebrew, four-square shall it be doubled. 
Which are to be thus understood, that the whole piece was 
not square tillit was doubled. So Maimonides. Itwasa 
cubit long (7. e. two spans) and its breadth a span, but be- 
ing doubled it was a square of a span, both in length and 
in breadth. 
so that it may be compared to one of our purses: only it 
doth not appear whether it were sewed together at the 
sides, or on one side, or open on both sides; though it is 
commonly said soto be. But it is possible that it was 
doubled, merely that it might be stronger to bear the weight 
of so many precious stones, and of the rings and chains ; 
not that it might have any thing put between it. : 

A span shall be the length thereof, &e.| This is just the 
measure of a man’s breast. 

Ver.17. And thou shalt set it in settings of stones.| Or, 
as it isin the Hebrew, fill it with fillings of stones. Which 
plainly signifies that these stones were set, as precious 
stones are now in our rings, in a funda, or hollow, which 
was filled np with the stone. In the twenticth verse we 
translate it exclosings. So Jarchi, because the stone filled 
up the hollowness of the ozckes to which they were fitted, 
and therefore Moses uses the word fillings. Abarbinel here 
observes, that Moses saith fillings of stone, in the singular 
number, not the plural (and so in the next words, four rows 


I'rom whence it follows, that it was hollow; ° 


a — cm, lee See 
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of stone, or stones, as we translate it), to signify that all the 
stones were so set in the breast-plate, as if they were but 
one stone. For all the funde, in which they were sct, con- 
sisted of one mass of gold, wherein were twelve ouches, in. 
which every single stone was set, as we see it now in our 
present lockets. 

Even four rows of stones.) With a square of precious 
stones. 

The first row shall be a sardius, &c.] There is so little 
certainty what these stones were, that nothing can be af- 
firmed about them; as appears by the vast variety of inter- 
pretations that halye been mado of them, by writers both old 
and new. ‘The first of them is called odem in the Hebrew, 
which some take to bea ruby ; but have no other reason for 
it than only because OR signifies red. Others take it for 
an adamant; which may seem to be derived from odem,as a 
jasper is from jasphe. And there are several] other conjec- 
tures, but none so probable as that of our translators; who 
call it a sardius, (or sardine stone, as they render it, Rev. 
‘iy. 3.) which is of a red flaming colour, (as Braunius hath 
‘ demonstrated from several authors, lib. ii. de Vest. Sacr. 
Hebr. cap. 8. n. 8.) but, as some describe it, with a cast of 
yellow in it, like that of fresh oil. And it is not improba- 
ble that this stone had the name of sardius from the He- 
brew word sered, which signifies red, Isa. xliv. 13. as 
Kimchi there interprets it. And thence the Divine Majesty 
is said to look like a sardine stone (in the place above- 
named) because he appeared in great anger. So an an- 
cient writer, dd 75 poBepdy tov Ocov, mupodic Aac Td Daporov. 

A topaz.] The second stone in this row is, in Hebrew, 
called pitdah, which we truly translate a topaz: which was 
a stone of a green colour, not a yellow, as we now com- 
monly understand it. So Pliny and others, as the same 
Braunius shews, (lib. ii. cap. 9.) where he fancies that the 
word fopasion, by an easy change of letters, was made out 
of pitdah: for the Syriac interpreter, (Rev. xxi. 20.) calls 
this stone fopadion ; in which there are the same letters that 
are in pitdah. But however this be, it appears from Job 
xxviii. 19. that this is the right translation of the word; 
for there itis Pitdah Cush, the most excellent fopaz stones 
being found in an island belonging to Arabia, called thence 
by the name of Topazion. 

And a carbuncle.| So we translate the third stone of the 
first row (which in Hebrew is called bareketh), following 
perhaps Abarbinel. But the greatest part of interpreters 
take it for the smaragdus ; which good authors describe as 
the most radiant of all other stones; and therefore called, 
perhaps, bareketh, from its ooshenaniitalry splendour ; for 


barak, every body knows, signifies to glitter, (Ezek. xxi. 10.) 


The best authors say, the colour of it is a grass green ; 
wonderfully refreshing (as Pliny describes it) to the eyes, 
when one looks upen it. 

Ver. 18. And the second row shall be an emerald.| Tlic 
Hebrew word nophech, which we translate emerald, is by 
most interpreters taken to signify a carbuncle. Some of 
which stones are white; but the most excellent of all other 
are red, shining like fire, or a burning coal: whence the 
name of carbuncle, from carbo, a hot coal. And to this the 
Hebrew word nophech agrees; which Braunius ingeniously 
conjectures comes from phuch, which signifies that red 
wherewith women painted their faces, (2 Kings ix. 30.) 
And, in short, he takes it for that stone which we now call 
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‘aruby. And so Abarbinel translates it, and Luther also; 
(vide lib. ii. cap. 11.) 

A sapphire. | This stone is mentioned before, XXIV. 9. and 
it retains its name to this day, almost among all people. 
So that there is no question, but only what kind of stone 
it was, about which authors differ. For some say.it was a 
white stone (and there are some so pale, that they incline 
to that rather than any other colour), but it is plain that 
stone was called anciently a sapphire, which is now so 
called; being of the colour of the heavens, or the veins, 
that is, a sky-colour. (See xxiv. 10. Cantic. v. 14. La- 
ment. iv. 7.) 

And a diamond.] So we rightly translate the Hebrew 
word jahalom: which is thought to come from halam, which 
signifies to break. Whence halmuth is a hammer, or a 
maul, (Judg. v. 26.) For the adamant or diamond is the 
hardest of all stones; which breaks them all, but is broken 
by none, as Abarbinel speaks. It was anciently accounted 
the most precious of all gems, as Pliny acknowledges, 
(ib. xxxvii. cap. 4.) 

Ver. 19. In the third row, a ligure.| So we translate the 
Hebrew word leschem, which being no where else found, 
the meaning of it is uncertain. But a great many, both of 
the ancients and moderns, translate it as we do: though what 
a ligure is cannot easily be resolved. Some think Aryéproy, 
or Avyyotpiov, to be nothing but the best amber. But that is 
no precious stone, as all here mentioned are; and therefore 
(to mention no other conjectures) Braunius thinks we are 
to understand by this word a kind of jacinth: of which 
there being divers sorts, he judges it likely to be that which 
nearest approaches to the colour of amber; which hath 
made authors take them for the same. The ancients, in- 
deed, commonly by a jacinth understand a stone of a violet 
colour, but more pale and dilute than in the amethyst: and 
the stone now called an amethyst, was anciently called a 
jacinth. Yet they mention jacinths of divers other co- 
lours, and some shining like fire; (vide lib. ii. de Vestit. 
Sacr. Hebr. cap. 14. n. 11, 12.) 

An agate.| So the Hebrew word schebo (which is ne 
where else mentioned in Scripture) is translated by the 
greatest part of interpreters; who take this for that stone 
the Greeks call achates. Which is so well known that it 
needs no description; being that beautiful stone which 
nature hath painted with great variety: from whence it 
hath got several names, as the same Braunius observes 
in the same book, cap. 15. n. 4, &c. And the very name 
of achates, seems to be derived from its various colours : 
akud in Hebrew signifying that which is spotted, as Ja- 
cob’s cattle were, (Gen. xxx. 85.) Though now, because 
they are common, they are of no great value; yet an- 
ciently, if appears from Theophrastus and Pliny, they 
were more precious. (See there, n. 9.) 

And an amethyst.| The Hebrew word achlam is no 
more to be found in Scripture elsewhere, than the two 
former. But the best and most ancient authors take it as 
we do, for that stone which other writers call an amethyst : 
which is of a bright violet colour, or like red wine, from 
whence it has its name in the Greek. The nearer these 
stones came to a purple, and the more they had of the fame 
of a carbuncle, the more precious they were esteemed, as 
the forenamed Braunius shews, (lib. ii, cap. 16. n. 56.) 

Ver. 20. In the fourth row, a beryl.] The Hebrew word 
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tharschisch is very variously interpreted: but the LXX., 
Josephus, and a great many others, take it for that which 
the ancients call a chrysolite; that is, a stone of a golden 
colour, which others call a topaz. This Braunius endea- 
vours to prove was the colour of tharschisch, out of Dan. x. 
5, 6. Cant. v. 14, &c. (See cap. 17. n. 12, 13, &e.) 

An onyx.] The Hebrew word schoham we meet withal 
in the beginning of the Bible, (Gen. ii. 12.) and translate it 
as WC do here, an onyx. But Josephus, St. Jerome, and 
the Vulgar, translate it sardonyx ; which was of a mixed 
colour, of white and red. For the most precious Indian 
sardonyx had a radix (as they call it) white, like the nail of 
one’s finger; and tho superficies red like blood; and both 
of them transparent: from whence it had its name; the 
sardius stone (as was said before) being red, and the onyx 
signifying the nail of one’s finger. (See the forenamed 
Braunius, cap. 18.) 

A jasper.| Though the Hebrew name, which is jaspeth, 
be retained among all people to this day, yet all inter- 
preters have not translated it as ours do, who, no doubt, 
are in the right. For why should we not think jaspetn 
is certainly that stone which the Greeks and Latins call 
jaspis? as we doubt not the sapphire beforementioned 
(ver. 18.) is the stone they call saphirus. he best of these 
stones are of a green colour, like a smaragdus; but some- 
times they have little spots or points in them, of various 
colours; which hath made some authors call this — 
panthera. (Seo Braunius, cap. 19.) 

They shall be set in gold in their enclosings.] Or, more 
literally, they shall be golden ouches in which they are set. 
(See ver. 17. and ver. 11.) 

Ver. 21. And the stones shall be with the names of the 
children of Israel, &c.] Upon each stone was to be engraven 
the name of one of the sons of Jacob. And, in all proba- 
bility,in the same order wherein they were engraven upon 
the two stones of the ephod; where it is ordered they 
should be engraven according to their birth, (ver. 10.) 
And so Josephus saith it was here, xara ré&w iv Exaorov 
avrév yeviiceoOa cvpBéSnxev: which is but the translation of 
Moses’s words now named, according to their generations. 
And so Maimonides understands it, though here it be only 
said, according to the twelve tribes ; as if he had said, upon 
the first stone in the first row (viz. the sardius) shall be the 
name of Reuben ; upon the second, the name of Simeon ; 
upon the third, the name of Levi ; and so of the rest. 

Like the engraving of a signet.) See ver. 11. 

Ver. 22. And thou shalt make upon the breast-plate 
chains.] These chains are not different from those men- 
tioned ver. 14. as some imagine: who think there he speaks 
of the chains of the ephod, and here of those of the breast- 
plate. For the ephod had no chains belonging to it, nor 
needed any: and the breast-plate had only these two; 
which, though mentioned before, are now more exactly de- 
scribed in their proper place, and the use of them directed. 

At the ends.| Concerning the word gabluth, see ver. 14. 
where I observed, some think it signifies cords, from gabal, 
which, as well as chabal, signifies a rope or cord; from 
whence some fancy comes our English word cable. 

Of wreathen work.| So many wires of gold were wreathed 
torether, as to make a chain of some thickness, like a cord. 
So Bartenora interprets it. Abarbinel saith they were 
weaved ; but he must mean such a weaving as we make 
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with our fingers, when we twist several threads together, 
which the LX X. call foyov miorfig, twisted work. 

Ver. 23. Anil thou shalt make upon the breast-plate two 
rings of gold, and shalt put the two rings on the two ends of 
the breast-plate.| The breast-plate had four rings in all; one 
at each comer of the square. And here he gives direction 
for the making those two, which were at the two upper 
corners of it: the other two are ordered, ver. 26. 

Ver. 24. And thou shalt put the twowreathen chains of gold 
in the two rinys, which are on the ends of the breast-plate.) 


_ This verse and the next shew how these chains were to be 


disposed, and for. what end they served. Below they were 
fastened to the two rings, in the upper part of the breast- 
plate, as is here directed: and above they wero fastened to 
the two buttons, upon the shoulder-pieces of the ephod, as 
is directed in the next verse. So the breast-plate was sup- 
ported by these two chains, which hung upon the buttons, 
as the breast-plate did upon them. 

Ver. 26. And thou shalt make two rings of gold.] That 
is, two other besides those mentioned ver. 23. 

And thou shalt put them upon the two ends of the breast- 
plate.] This is to be understood of the lower corners of the 
breast-plate, as ver. 23. of the higher. 

In the border thereof.| In the lower border of it. 

Which isin the side.| Or, over against. 

The ephod inward.] So that these two lowermost rings 
were not seen, being inward; lying, as it were, between 
the ephod and the breast-plate, 

Ver. 27. Ani two other rings of gold thou shalt make.] 
These, though belonging to the ephod, are not mentioned 
till now ; because the use of them would more plainly ap- 
pear in this place. , 

And shalt put them on the two sides of the ephod.] Or 
rather, shoulder-pieces of the ephod: for so we translate it 
more plainly, ver. 7. 

Underneath. ] ee at the lower end of the shoulder- 
pieces. 

Towards the ‘portapinte thereof.| Or, in its fore-part. 

Over against the coupling thereof.| Opposite to the rings 


- of the breast-plate ; being to be coupled to it by these rings. 


Above the curious girdle of the ephod.] All this is said only 
to mark out the place exactly, where these two rings were 
to be fastened to the ephod ; that the breast-plate might be 
inseparable from it. 

Ver. 28. And they shall bind the breast-plate by the rings 


thereof, unto the rings of the ephod, with a lace of blue, thatit 


may be above the curious girdle of the ephod.| A blue lace, or 
ribbon, being put through the two lower rings of the breast- 
plate, and then through the rings of the ephed: they by it 
were tied together, a little above the girdle of the ephodl. 

And that the breast-plate be not loosed from the ephod.] 
And thus being joined, they were not to be separated one 
from another ; no, not out of the time of ministration: but 
always continued so fast together, that the ephod could not 
be put on without the breast-plate. Thus Maimonides, 
and the Gemara, (cap. 7. of Joma,) If any one remove the 
breast-plate from the ephod, or the staves from the ark, he 
shall receive forty stripes. 

Ver. 29. Anil Aaron shall bear the names of the children of 
Israel in the breast-plate of judgment upon his heart.] Ap- 
pear in the name of the whole people of Israel, to beg di- 
rection of God in all difficult cases. 
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When he goeth in unto the holy place.}] Where with his 
face towards the ark (where the Divine Glory sat) he prayed 


to God for them. 
For a memorial before the Lord coutinually.| That God 


might remember them, when he remembered him daily of the . 


promises made to them, and to their forefathers. Which, in 
Scripture phrase, denotes God’s gracious hearing his pray- 
ers, when he addressed himself unto him, in the manner he 
required. For then he is said to remember his people, when 
he granted their desires: and they remembered him, when 
they did as he bade them. 

Ver. 30. And thou shalt put in the ‘breast-plate of jndg- 
ment.| It is called both here and in the foregoing verse the 
breast-plate of judgment, not only for the reason therenamed, 
but hecause the high-priest (nay, the whole body of the 
priests, but he especially) sat as a judge to detcrmine se- 
veral controversies, as appears from many places, (Lev. x. 
11. Deut. xvii. 8, 9. xix. 7. xxxiii. 8. 2 Chron. xv. 3, &c.) 

The urim and the thummim.}| There is not the least inti- 


mation any where what these were, ner any direction given , 


‘to Moses for the making of them, as there is for the rest of 
the priestly attire. Which may incline one to conclude one 
of these two things: either that they were things delivered 
to Moses by Ged himself, as the two tables of stone were; 
or that they are not things different from the precious stones 
beforementioned. But if the former of these were true, I 
should think it would have heen as plainly mentioned that 
God delivered these unknown things to him, as that he did 
the two tables of stenc. The other hath something in the 
Scripture to countenance it. For in the thirty-ninth chapter 
of this beok, where Meses sets down the making of all 
those things which arc here ordered, he-mentions only the 
four rows of stones, in the same manner as he doth here; 
but saith not a word of putting the xrim and thummim in 
the breast-plate: though he spake particularly of other 
things, even of the rings, and the chains, and the lace, where- 
by it was tied to the ephod. And, onthe other side, when 
he speaks of habiting Aaren with all these vestments, in 
order to his consecration, be only saith, (Lev. viii. 8.) that 
he put the breast-plate upon him, also he put in the breast- 
plate the nrimand the thumnum ; but saith not a word of the 
four rows of stones. For which it is hard to give a reason; 
unless it be, because the wrim and the thummtm were one 
and the same thing with the twelve precious stones: so 
that it was indifferent, whcthcer he said uwrim and theummim 
were put into the breast-plate, or the twelve precious stones; 
which are the only things in all this deseription of the holy 
vestments that can be thought to be wrim and thummim. 
And, indeed, there being such a particular direction forevery 
thing else, and also a description of their form and fashion 
(as, that the chains should be of wreathen work), one can- 
not but think there would have been something said of 
these, if they had been distinct from what was mentioned 
before. Mr. Mede, indeed, thinks that nothing is said con- 
cerning them, hecause they were things well known to the 
patriarchs. But this is well coufuted lately by another great 
man, Dr. Pecock,-in his Jate learned commentary upon the 
prophet Ilosea, (p. 149.) unto which I refer the reader, 
because I have other things to note, and would not willingly 
enlarge too much on this subject. 

As for that which some have said concerning two little 
images, or representations of angels, which were put in the 
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hollow of the breast-plate, I see no foundation for such a 
conceit. One may better say, that these two words urim 
and thummim were written or wrought on the breast-plate; 
signifying that from hence they should receive the clearest 
and most perfect reselution of all their deubts. And of 
this opinion was R. Asaria in his Meor Enajim, cap. 46. 

But if we take the former to be the truer account, that he 
only repeats what he said before, (as he doth what he had 
said of-the rings belonging to the breast-plate, ver. 14. 22.) 
then the meaning is, that the twelve stones should be the 
most sparkling, and most perfect in their kind, that could 
be got (for urim, all acknowledge, signifies fires or illumina- 
tions; and thummim, the greatest perfection), and that all 
belonging to the breast-plate (the square stuff, the stones en- 
graved, the rings, the chains and lace) should be prepared 
and made ready before they were set in the breast-plate. 

And of this opinion (that the precious stones were the 
urim and the thumnim) were Josephus and the Talmudic 
doctors, who therein, I take it, were in the right; though 
they do not give a likely account how the mind of God was 
declared by them. 

And they shall be wpon Aaron’s heart.] So it is said con- 
cerning the names of the children of Israel, (ver. 29.) which 
wcre engraven on the twelve stones; and seems to confirm 
the foregoing interpretation. 

When he goeth in before the Lord.| To minister unto the 
Divine Majesty, and to enquire of him: which he did in 
the holy place, standing with his face towards the ark in 
the holy of helies. Into which he went-only once a year, 
upon a particular business, to expiate the sins of the peo- 
ple; and had net on these glorious robes here mentioned ; 
but was. only clethed in fine linen, as we read, Lev. xvi. 
And therefore it is strange that Buxtorf should say he went 
into the Sanctum Sanctorum, with the urim and thummim, 


‘to inquire of God. See his history of them, cap. i. (where 


he alleges this verse for it) and cap. iii. 

And Aaron shall bear the judgment of the. children of 
Israel.] By judgment is here meant the breast-plate of judg- 
ment, as it is called, when he begins to speak of it, (ver. 
15.) and in the foregoing verse ; just as the ark of the testi- 
mony is sometimes called the testimony. Or else the mean- 
ing is, that he should carry the great concerns of the 
children of Israel (their weighty causes and doubts) before 
God; and desire his direction for the king, for the great 


‘council, and for the people, in all difficult matters, both in 


war and in peace, whether belonging to religion orto civil 
government. 

Upon his heart before the Lord.] He was never to ap- 
pear in the holy place without this breast-plate, with the 
names of all the children of Israel upon it. Many learned 
men have taken notice of that passage in Azlian, (lib. xiv. 
Var. Hist. cap. 34.) where he relates how the Egyptian 
priests had an image made of sapphire stone about their 
neck (which was called ’AAf Jaa, 2. e. truth), when they sat 
in judgment. And Diodorus Siculus saith, (lib.i. cap. 75.) 
that it consisted of more precious stones than onc; from 
whence some have imagined that Moses took his pattern 
of this breast-plate. But as they did not wear this badge 
of authority, when they ministered about sacred things, 
hut in their civil courts where they-sat as judges; so there 
is no reason to think this ornament of theirs was so old as 
the time of Moses (there being no mention of it in Hero- 
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dotus), but was rather a later invention, unto which other 
countries were not strangers. For the vestal virgins among 
the Romans, at least she that was called Maxima, wore an 
ornament upon her breast made of precious stones, asa 
statue digged up at Rome, in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, seems to represent it, (sce Lipsius, cap. ult. de Vesta 
et Vestal.) And Gutherius hath proved that these vestal 
virgins sat in judgment, and tried causes, as the Pontifex 
Maximus did; and then, it is likely, and not at other times, 
‘wore this antepectorale. There is more ground also to 
say, that the Egyptians took their pattern from the Jews, 
than that these took it from the Egyptians; there being in 
the time of Solomon a great correspondence between them, 
by his marriage with Pharaoh’s daughter. 

Continually.| Whensoever he appeared before the Lord 
to inquire of him. The greatest difficulty is, how the Lord 
answered by urim and thummim? Which the Jews gene- 
rally think was by the shining of the stones, and the pro- 
minence of such letters in them, as made the answer. If 
they had left out the latter part of this resolution (about 
the prominence of the letters) what they say would have 
been more likely: especially since Josephus only mentions 
their extraordinary splendour; telling us, for instance, that 
when the high-priest inquired, whether they should go to 
war or not? if God approved of it, there was such a re- 
fulgent brightness in the stones, w¢ ro wAAEa TravTt yrwpr- 
pov elvai, rd wapetvat rov Oxdv tic erixovptay, that made all the 
people know God would be present for their help and suc- 
cour. And when God did not approve of their undertak- 
ing, he saith there was a cloudiness upon the stoncs, as 
there had been for two hundred years (he confesses) be- 
fore he wrote his history, rov Ocov dvayepaivovrog émt ry Ta- 
paBdce tov vopwv, God beiny angry with them, for the 
transgression of his laws, (lib. iii. Antiq. cap. 9.) But this 
alone could not resolve such questions as that Judg. 1. 1. 
“Who shall go up first to fight against the Canaanites ?” 
to which the Lord answered, (ver. 2.) ‘‘ Judah shall go up.” 
For if this answer was given in the way now mentioned, 
that stone alone, which had the name of Judah engraven 
on it, must have had a splendour in it above all the rest. 
Which if we should suppose, yet an answer could not 
have been given to all their questions, merely by the reful- 
gency of all, or of any one stone; as if they asked, Which 
way they should go against an enemy? therefore it is more 
likely, that there was a voice which spake to the high-priest, 
from the Divine Glory, on the mercy-seat; as we read 
there was to Moses, when he went into the most holy place 
to speak with God, (Numb. vii. 89.) Against which I do 
not see what can be objected; and it seems far more pro- 
bable than their opinion, who think God inspired the high- 
priest at that time, when he consulted him, as he did the 
prophets. For this makes no difference between inquiring 
by zrim and thummim, and by the prophets, but only this; 
that God (they say) constantly answered when the high- 
priest consulted him, which favour he did not always grant 
the prophets. If there be any truth also in what the Jews 
say coneerning the bath-col under the second temple, it 
seems to me to tell us, that God then directed them,-with- 
out the wrim and thummim, in the same way as ‘he had 
formerly done with it. Certain it is, that such a voice 
often spake to our Saviour, in the audience of his apostles, 
out of the high and holy place in the heavens; to shew that 
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he was the prophet like unto Moses, whom he promised to 
raise up unto them, (Deut. xvii 15.) 

There aro those who have adventured to affirm, that 
others besides the high-priest might wear the wrim and 
thummim, to consult the Divine Majesty, particularly their 
kings. But how weak the grounds of this assertion are, 
will appear when I come to those places which they allege 
to justify it. JI shall conclude what I have to note about 
this matter, with one observation more; that this is one of 
the principal reasons, why the government of this people 
before they had kings was (as Josephus calls it) theocracy, 
that is, the empire of God, because he, by this oracle of 
urim and thummim, prescribed how they should proceed 
in al] their public affairs of great moment. And another 
reason was, because he stirred up judges when he thought 
it necessary ; who, being of his immediate appointment, are 
so far acknowledged by him, that when they were weary 
of Samuel’s government (who was a judge) and desired a 
king, God declared it was not Samuel whom they rejected, 
but himself. | 

Ver. 31. And thou shalt make the robe.) Tho Hebrew 
word nehz/, which we translate robe, is by the Latins called 
pallium, and by the LX.X. zodtjon, a garment coming down 
to the ancles. The form of it is intimated in the next verse; 
and the matter of it is here ordered to be all of blue, i.e. 
of dlue cloth. Some, indeed, say of silk: but it is certain 
thechelet signifies wool died of a sky-colour. (Sec Brau- 
nins, lib. i. de Vest. Sacer. Hebr. cap. 9. n. 1.) 

Robe of the ephod.| So called, because the ephod was 
put upon it. ; F 

Ver. 32. And there shall be a hole in the top of it.) From 
hence the form of it may be gathered, that it was like one 
of our surplices, or shirts without sleeves: but with two 
holes on the sides to Jet their hands through. And it was 
put on over their heads, it appears by this hole at the top; 
and so covered their whole body. 

In the midst thereof.| Not cross-wise, from shoulder to 
shoulder: but long-wise, from the back to the middle of 
the breast, as Abarbinel expounds it. Wherein it differed 
from a surplice, and from the ¢unic, or coat: the hole of 
which at the top was round; whereas this was oblong, as 
they speak. 

It shall have a binding.] This was both for handsome- 
ness, and for strength, that it might not be further slit. Jo- 
sephus mentions the former as a reason for this binding or 
border, that there might appear no évorpémaa (as his word 
is), no deformity about the priest: and the text itself in the 
end of the verse mentions the latter, that tt be not rent. This 
binding Abarbinel thinks, on the former account, was on 
the inside, for decorum’s sake, that nothing might be seen 
but the robe. 

Of woven work.} It-was not to be sewed to it, but woven 
with it of one entire piece; which could not be done 
without a great deal of art. So Abarbinel ; the opening or 
hole was not to be cut with scissars, and then sewed with 
a ncedle; but it was woven with the very garment. , 

As it were the hole of an habergeon.] The ancient haber- 
geons, or corselets, being made of Icather and linen, needed a 
limbus about the neck to keep the part firm and tight. But 
whether the binding had hooks and eyes (as we call them) 
like those which are in-corslets, to fasten the parts together, 
is uncertain, Abarbinel aflirms it, but without any authority, 
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That it. be not rent.] That is, the robe be not rent in 
putting it on; or by the ephod and breast-plate that were 
upon it; for that had rendered it contemptible; a rent 
among us (saith L. Levi Barzelonita) being dishonourable, 
(Precept. ciii.) | 

Ver. 33. And beneath upon the hem of it.) Or, upon its 
skirts. Kara wéZav, saith Josephus, towards the bottom, 
where it touched the feet. 

Thou shalt make pomegranates.] So the Hebrew word 
rimmonim undoubtedly signifies, as Maimonides and other 


learned Jews affirm. Jarchi saith, they were to be of the . 


bigness of a hen’s egg. 

Of blue, and of purple, and of scarlet, round about the hem 
thereof.] Though the robe itself was of one simple colour, 
yet the skirts of it were very much adorned by variety of 
colours in the pomegranates; which were made of yam 


died blue, purple, and searlet, (of these see xxv. 4.) and the | 


LXX. add, of fine linen. For so .we read they were made, 
XxXXIXx. 24. 

And bells of gold between them round about.| The Tar- 
gum upon Esth. vi. 10. makes the kings of Persia to have 
worn such kind of garments. For he represents Ahasuerus 
as saying to Haman, “ Go to my wardrobe, and take one 
of my best purple cloaks, and of the hest silk vests, with 
gems at the four corners of it, and golden bells and pome- 
granates hanging round about.” And no doubt they 
were intended partly as an ornament to the high-priest, 
their matter being of gold; but what their form was we are 
not told. There were round bells in use amongst them, 
Jike those which we commonly see upon the collars of our 
-horses’ necks : but Maimonides saith, these were of a pyra- 
midal figure, open at the bottom, with clappers in them, 
like our little hand-bells. : 

Ver. 34. A golden bell and a pomegranate, a golden bell 
and a pomegranate, upon the bottom, &c.| So there was a 
bell (as the Jews explain it) between every two pomegra- 
nates; and a pomegranate between every two bells. But 
how many of each there were is uneertain; though the Jews 
commonly say there were seventy-two. Which if it was 
true, and the pomegranates were of such a bigness as was 
said .before, this robe would have been so wide at the 
bottom, as to have been cumbersome, especially with so 
yaany pomegranates and bells hanging upon it. 

Ver. 35. And it shall be unto Aaron to minister.| He 
was never to appear before God without this garment; 
nor to wear it but when he ministered. The same is said 
of all the priestly garments, both of his and of his sons’, 
(ver. 3, 4.) . 


And his sound shall be heard when he goeth in unto the - 


holy place before the Lord.] That the people, upon this 
notice, might fall to their prayers, while he was offering in- 
cense ; which represented their going up to heaven. 

And when he cometh out.] ‘That they might then dispose 
themselves to be dismissed with his blessing. 

That he die not.|.For neglecting to appear before God, 
in this solemn manner, as he required. For.it is the com- 
mon maxim among the Jews, that when the priests were 
clothed with their garments, they were held to be priests: 
when they were not so clothed, they were not priests. 
That is, if they presumed to minister without this attiro, 
it was an illegal act, and unacceptable to God. (See 
ver. ult.) 
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Ver. 36. And thou shalt make a plate of pure gold.| The 
Hebrew word zitz is translated wérakov by the LXX. 
which signifies a leaf expanded. And such was this plate 
(as we render it),a thin piece of gold, two fingers broad (as 
Jarehi tells us), and so long as to reach from one ear to the 
other; being bound to the forehead with a string, which 
was tied behind the head; and thence is edlled a erown, 
(xxxix. 30.) as all things are which compass the forehead. 
And crowns being anciently made of flowers or Jeaves, 
which we eall garlands, Josephus saith this crown was 
adorned with the figures of that flower which the Greeks 
call cvavoc, of which there were three rows, (lib. iii. Antiq. 
cap. 8.) And indeed the Hebrew word zitz signifies a 
Jlower; which hath made some think this plate had its 
name from the flowers which were wrought in it, to make 
it look more beautiful. (See xxix. 6.) 

And grave upon it like the engravings of a signet.] Not 
by cutting the letters deep in the plate, but:by making them 
protuberant, like those which are made by a seal upon 
wax. (See ver. 22.) 

HLoLINEss TO THE LoRpD.] The ancient crowns perhaps 
had some image or other in them (for in later times Domitian 
had a golden crown with the effigies of Jupiter and Miner- 
va, as Suetonius tells us), instead of which, God commands 
his own great name to be engraven on Aaron’s crown in 
these words; which signify, that he was separated to the 
service of the Most High. It is but a frivolous question 
which the Jews make, whether these words were engraven 
in one line, or in two, one above another? for there is no 
reason to make us think they were not in one line as they 
are here written. 

Ver. 37. And thou shalt put it on a blue lace.] It hung on 
a ribbon of blue, by which it was fastened upon the mitre, 
as it followsin the next words. The Talmudists fancy there 
were three ribbons, one at each ear, and one in the middle, 
which is this here mentioned. But this one was sufficient 
for the purpose, as will appear whien the next words are 
rightly understood. 

That it may be upon the mitre.| There was an order be- 
fore for making a mifre, among other vestments: but we 
have not been told hitherto of what it was made, (which is 
mentioned below, ver. 39.) nor what was the form of. it. 
The Latins anciently called it sfroppus, which is the same 
with the Greek orpd¢iov; being a fillet wound about the head 
of their priests, as Festus tells us. Prudentius calls it 
tortam infulam, because it was made sometimes of three or 
four ribbons or laces wreathed together, (vid. Cuperus in 
his Apotheosis Homeri, p. 138.) The ancient Greeks call 
it tiara, and ecidaris, and sometimes diadema, whieh was 
commonly made of byssus, or fine linen, as appears even 
from the story of Alexander the Great, who (as.Justin 
tells us) took his diadem from his head to bind up the 
wounds of Lysimachus; (lib. xv.) which shews that it was 
made of fine linen, which was proper for that purpose, 

They were of divers colours, but commonly white : and 
such. were the diadems of kings, which Amumianus calls 
fasciolam candidam, regia majestatis insigne, (lib. xii.) Such 
was the mitre of the high-priest (ver. 39.) and the bonnets 
of the lower priests. The former of which they called 
mitznephet, and the other migbaoth. They did not differ 
at all in their matter, but only in their form. Both consisted 


of sixteen ells of fine linen, as the. Hebrew doctors agree ; 
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but do not tell us of what breadth: which might be wrapped 
round several times about, into what form they pleased. 
And the nugbaoth, or bonnets, they all say came lower down 
upon the forchead than the mitre, and rose up higher, 
like a hillock. But the mitznephet did not cover the 
forchead at all, and was flatter than the bonnets, but much 
broadcr, consisting of more folds round, like the turbans 
which are now wor in the east, or like a half sphere. 
Now some understand these words, that it may be upon 
the mitre, as if the golden plate was bound upon the mitre, 
which'is contrary to what follows, (vcr. 38.) it shall be 
xpon Aaron's forehead. ‘This therefore must be understood 
of the lace or ribbon, which was to come down over the 
mitre, to fasten the golden plate which depended upon it. 
For being put through a little hole in the middle of the 
plate, it went over the mitre; and each end of it being put 
into the holes of the plate which were at each ear, it 
was brought up again and tied over the mitre. Thus we 
must interpret.it, if there was but one string to fasten it. 
It cannot be denied, indecd, that sometimes more than one 
thing of a kind is intended where the Scripture speaks 
in the singular number, (as in viii. 21. x. 4, &c.) and there- 
fore we may conceive, as I said before, that there were 
‘three ribbons, one at each end, and another in the middle, 


by which it hung upon the forehead ; whereby they might . 


more easily be fastened at the top ofthe mitre. __ 

Upon the fore-front of the mitre it shall be.] That is, the 
‘golden plate shall be-in the fore-front of it. By which it 
appears that the Hebrew. doctors rightly described it, as 
reaching before from ear to ear;. but no part of it behind. 
That is, it was a half-circle, not a whole, encompassing 
only the fore-part of the head, not like other crowns that 
encompass it round. 

Ver. 38. And it shall be upon Aaron’s forehead.| The 
initre, as I said before, did not come down low (as the 
‘bonnets did), but only covered the crown and the upper 
‘part of the head, the whole forehead being left bare, that 


there might be space enough for this plate of gold to lie. 


upon it, and for his phylacterics, as the Jews will have it, 
which were next to the mitre, and then the crown, a little 
above the cyes. But some of them think the high-priest 
wore no phylacteries, having no need of them, when he 
was clothed with so many holy garments. But, not to 
trouble ourselves with that, it appears by these words that 
the plate did not lic. upon the mitre, but upon the high- 
priest’s forehead. 

That Aaron may bear the iniquity of the holy things, 
which the children of Israel shalt hallow in all their gifts. | 
These words suppose there might be some defects in their 
sacrifices and gifts, which they consecrated and presented 
unto God (though they were ignorant of it), which were all 
pardoned (for that is meant by bearing, that is, taking away 
iniquity) by the intercession of their high-pricst, when he 
appeared before God with this crown upon his head, that 
is, thus perfectly and completely attired. Wherein he re- 
presented our great high-priest, Christ Jesus; by, whose 
perfect sanctity and satisfaction all the defects of our sin- 
cere services are supplicd. 

‘And it shall be akways upon his forehead.| That is, when- 
soever he went in to minister in the holy place. 

That he may be accepted before the Lord.| That the chil- 


dren of Israel and their sacrifices and gifts might be ac-. 


‘signifies wool, or worsted-yarn of these colours. 
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cepted when they presented them to God; which they . 


were not, if the high-priest didnot appear before him in 
this manner on their behalf. The heathens themselves (as 
Athenzus informs us, lib. xv. cap. 5.) thought prayers 


and sacrifices then acceptable to their gods, when they of- © 


fered them with crowns on their heads. And thercfore a 
great many authors tell us, the priests in all countries were 
crowned when tlicy ministered; nay, the sacrifices them- 
selves, and their altars, and their holy utensils, were 
crowned; as if all their services had been ineffectual if 
made without acrown. For they that prepared the beasts 
for sacrifice, and the musicians, and all that were present, 
were crowned, as appears out of ancicnt coins and innu- 


merable ancient writers. (See Cuperus, Apothcos. Hom. 


p. 70.) 

Ver. 389. And thou shalt embroider the coat of fine linen.] 
This coat is one of the garments ordered to be made ver. 
4.in Hebrew called ketonah: from whence both the Greck 
word yirwy, and the Latin tunica, seem to be derived. The 
matter of it was fine linen, and therefore it was white. The 
form of it was not much unlike one of our shirts, with 
sleeves coming down to the wrists; but made pretty close 
to the body, and so long as to reach down to the heels. It 
was the most inward of all the priestly garments, being 


next to their body. And though it be not mentioned in the 


description of it; there is no doubt that it had a slit in the 


neck of it, by which it was put over their head, and then 


tied to the neck with strings. ; 

Embroidered.| The Hebrew word taschbetz all agrec sig- 
nifies a work with certain figures woven in it, either of 
gold or other materials. But what sort of figures is not 
certain. The famous Salmasius thinks they were round, 
like to our cyes. Others take them to have been square or 
cubical. R. Sol. Jarchi saith in general, that it was a 


work like the ouches (as we translate mischbetzoth), in 


which the precious stones were set. But none, I think, 
hath made such likely guesses at the figure of them as Ja. 
Braunius, who takes them to have been nothing elsc, but 
lacus aut fossulas angulares, &c. such little decp holes, as 


resemble those that are in one of the stomachs of those ani- 


mals that chew the cud, called reticulum. 
Vestitu Sacerd. Hebrzeorum, cap. 17.) 

And thou shalt make the mitre of linen.] See ver. 37. where 
the mitre is mentioned. 

And thou shalt make the girdle of needle-work.] It is 
mentioned before (ver. 4.) under the name of abanet, or 
abnet, which, no doubt, signifies a girdle or belt ; yet not like 
our common girdles, but like that which we call a sash, 
being made of twined linen and worsted of divers colours, 
as we find xxxix. 29. where blue, and purple, and scarlet, 
Such 
were the girdles of all the priests, which they wore all the 
year, the high-priest as well as the rest, except upon one 
day (that of expiation), when he had on a girdle of fine 
linen only, not mixed with woollen. These girdles were of 
sucha length, that they might go round the body more than 
once, as Josephus tells us, lib. iii. cap. 8. For, if we 
may believe him, they were two-and-thirty ells long, and 


(See lib. i. de 


four fingers broad, being hollow within. When they were 


not in the act of ministration, both ends of them hung 
down to their very feet, wptc evrpimaav, &c. (as the same 
Josephus speaks) for comeliness’ sake, that they might ap- 
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pear more goodly y to the beholders : - which agrees to what 
Moses saith in the next verse, that they (as all the priestly 
garments, ver. 2.) were made for glory and beauty. But 
when they went about any holy work belonging to their 
office, they threw them over their left shoulder, “that they 
might not be a hindcrance to them. The use of this girdle 
was to gird their coat close to them, which they tucked up 
also in the girdle (when they went about their ministry) to 
the middle of their legs, that it might not encumber them 
in their service. 

Of needle-work.] This was a different sort of word from 
taschbetz, (whichve translate broidered, ver. 4.) and from 
choscheb, (which we translate cunning, ver. 6. 15.) and is 
here called rokem ; which signifies the same with choscheb, 
as to the variety of colours and figures in the work: but 

choscheb, as the Hebrew doctors tell us, was done by 
weaving, and rokem with a needle, as ‘we rightly take 
it. Of the two, choscheb was the most artificial, as the 
word seems to intimate; being wrought on both sides 
with the same figures, whereas rokem was only on one 
side. This they gather from xxvi. 31. where the veil 
is ordered to be made of the work called choscheb, which 
it is probable was glorious on both sides, both within and 
without the most holy place. Josephus saith, this girdle 
was wrought with flowers of the several colours mentioned 
Xx xix. 29. . 

Ver. 40. And for Aaron’s sons thou shalt make coats.} 
The coats of all the priests, as well as of the high-priest, 
were embroidered, as Maimonides expressly affirms. And 
it seems to be the sense of ver. 4. where he is commanded 
to make garments not only for Aaron, but for his sons (i. e. 
all the rest of the priests), among which the broidered coat 
may well be thought to belong to them. (See xxxix. 27.) 

Aud thou shalt make for them girdles.} The girdles of 
the inferior priests were the very same with that of the 
high-priest (as well as their tunics or coats), being to bind 
their coats to their body. 

And bonnets.| Flow these differed from the mitre of the 
high-priest, in their form not in their matter, see ver. 37. 

For glory and for beauty.] The garments of all the 
priests were contrived to make them appear in a splendid 
and comely manner, when they ministered to the glorious 
majesty of God, being of fine linen, which was worn by 
the greatest persons, made with great art, especially their 
coats and girdles, which were finely adorncd (as I have 
shewn in the verses forcgoing) with elegant figures and 
rich colours: for blue, or sky-colour, purple and scarlet, 
belonged to kings and persons of honour. But the gar- 
ments of the high-priest were above all the rest most glo- 
rious, and designed so to be, (ver. 2.) For besides those 
common to him with all the priests, which were very cost- 
ly, he had others far more precious: particularly the ephod 
and its girdle, the breast-plate set with stones of great 
value, the robe, and the crown of gold. The two stones 
also on the shoulders of the ephod, were not only precious 
in their kind, but for their bigness; being so large, that 
twelve names were engravcn in them, containing six-and- 
thirty letters. All which considered, Philo had reason to 
say (LL. de Sacerd. Hon.) tf tis manifest the law dressed up 
their priest, Baoi\lwe cig ceuvdornra Kat rysmv, to the vene- 
rableness and honour of a king. For the priesthood in old 
time was so honourable, that kings themselves discharged 
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it: which is the reason that in Scripture princes and priests 
have the same name of cohenim. 

To all which I may add, that they took such care all 
their garments should be for glory and beauty, that when 
they were foul, they did not wash them,’ nor repair them 
when they had any breach in them: but new ones were ~ 
bought, and the old employed about the lamps i in the feast 
of tabernacles. (See Mr. Selden, lib. iii. de ibaa cap. 
11. p. 142.) 

Ver. 41. And thou shalt put them upon Haren thy bro- 
ther, and his sons with him.|] As we read he did, Lev. viii. 
6, 7, &c. 18.; and this was part of Aaron’s aGrisecrAubi: 
ver. 3. of this chapter. ' 

And shalt anoint them.] He anointed Aaron by pouring 
the holy oil upon his head ; (Lev. viii. 12.) but he anointed 
his sons only by sprinkling some of it upon their garments 
(as he did upon his also) with the blood of the sacrifice, 
(xxix. 21. Lev. viii. 30.) 

And consecrate them.| By the sacrifice of a ram, daiea 
the ram of consecration, the blood of which he put upon 
the tip of their right ear, &c. (xxix. 20. Lev. viii. 22, 28, 
&c.) and by the wave-offering which he put into their hands, 
that they might wave them before the Lord, xxix. 24. 
Ley. viii. 27. from whence the phrase for consecrate here 
in this place is in Hebrew fill their hand. 

And sanctify them.] By the foregoing ceremonies. For 
they were set apart to the Divine service, by putting on 
their garments, anointing them, and offering the sacrifice 
of consecration, and by Wosliaig them with water, as ap- 
pears from Lev. viii. 6, 7. 12. where it is said, he anointed: 
Aaron to sanctify him; and ver. 30. having sprinkled their 
garments, it is said he sanctified Aaron, and his garments, 
and his sons, and his sons’ garments with him. | 

Ver. 42. And thou shalt make them linen breeches.} 
Though these are mentioned in the last place, yet they 
were put on the first of all the priest’s garments; after them 
the coat, which being girt about with the girdle, the bonnet 
was put upon the priest’s head. The high-priest, in like 
manncr, having put on his breeches, coat, and girdle 
(which were common to all priests), was clothed with his 
robe, and next with the ephod and breast-plate, which were 
inseparable; and last of all with his mitre and the golden 
crown. 'To which order nature itself directed them; the 
inward garments being always put on before the outward. 

Now as to these miknese, which we truly render breeches, 
the matter of them was linen, as we are here informed: and 
not ordinary linen, but that which the Hebrews call schesch, 
which was fine linen; and more than that, they were of 
twined (or six-threaded) linen, as we read xxxix. 28. 
They were made with great art, being woven of one piece, 
and not sewed together, as Maimonides te]ls us. The form 
of them was like our breeches or drawers, which may be 
the reason why Moses here uses a word of the dual num- 
ber, because they had two parts, which covered each thigh 
distinctly. 

To cover thetr nakedness.| This was opposed, as Mai- 
monides thinks, to the idolatrous worship of Peor; which, 
if we may believe him, was so beastly, that it was per- 
formed by discovery of their nakedness, (More Nevoch. 
par. iii. cap. 45.) 

From the loins even to the thighs they shall reach.] They 
were hound about the loins with strings, which run through 
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the top of them, that they might be drawn Stralter of 
looser, as they pleased; and came down the thighs as far 
as to their knees. There were some breeches anciently 
which covered the legs also, and came down to the feet, 
such as sailors use in cold countries: but these did not 
come down so low, the intention of them being only to co- 
ver those parts (as it goes before) which ought not to be 
exposed. For though they had a coat over their whole 
body, yet that being loose and wide below, by some acci- 
dent or other, those parts might have been seen which ought 
to be secret, if that had not been prevented by these 
drawers, which so covered the lower parts, that nothing 
could possibly be seen. For in this they differed from our 
drawers, that they had no opening, either behind or before. 
Some think before this time there were no such thing as 
breeches in use among the Hebrews; nor after this, among 
any other men but the priests in their ministration. But 
in latter ages they came in usc, as appears from Dan. 
fii. 21, 

Ver. 43. And they shail be upon Aaron, and upon his 
sons, when they come in unto the tabernacle, or when they come 
near unto the altar to minister tn the holy piace.| They 
could not be permitted so much as to appear in the taber- 
nacle, much less to minister, especially in the holy place, 
without their holy vestments. Which they wore there only, 
but in no other place: for at home, or abroad, or in the 
Sanhedrin, and all other places out of the temple, they wore 
common garments, such as other men did. Jnsomuch that 
St. Paul could not distinguish the high-priest, when he sat 
in the court, by his habit, from other judges, (Acts xxiii. 5.) 
And accordingly as we read, Ezek. xlii. 14. xliv. 17—19. 
an express precept for putting off the priests’ garments, and 
laying them up in the chambers appointed for that purpose, 
when they went out of the court where they ministered. 
The high-priest, as Maimonides informs us, had a chamber, 
or vestry, peculiar to himself, where his garments were laid 
up, when he put then off, as the robes of kings are in their 
wardrobe. Of this one cannot reasonably doubt, that they, 
being not only precious, but sacred things, were kept safe 
in the temple, which was a holy place. And so were the gar- 
ments of the inferior priests, as we may learn from Ezra and 
Nehemiah: who, among other things put into the treasury, 
mention a certain number of priests’ garments, (Ezra ii. 69. 
Nehem. vii. 70.) In their vestries also there were pecu- 
liar chests, where every sort of vestment was kept by 
itself. All the brecches, for instance, which had this in- 
Seription, Miknese, i. e. breeches. In like manner, all the 
coats and the bonnets had two distinct chests, with this in- 
Seription, Ketonoth and Migbaoth: and so had the rest, as 
we are told in the Misna Tamid, cap. 5. 

But while they were in the temple, they might keep on 
their holy garments (only not sleep in them there) even at 
those hours when they did not ininister. Which this text 
seems to suppose, when it saith, they shall be upon them, 
when they come into the tabernacle, as well as when they 
come near unto the altar to minister. Thus the Talmudists: 
in the temple they might keep on their garments, whether 
in the time of their ministration, or out of it. But this 
they understand only of their breeches, their coat, and hon- 
net: for their girdle they were bound to lay aside as soon 
as they had done ministering. 


That they bear not iniquity and die.] That God do not 
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punish them with death, for being so profane as to ap- 
pear before him without their Roly garments, which he ap- 
pointed to preserve his service from contempt. 

Tt shail be a statute for ever unto him, and his seed after 
lam.| That is, as long as there shall be any priest of the 
order of Aaron, thcy shall appear before God in these gar- 
ments. But that priesthood being abolished by the true 
eternal priesthood of Christ, there is no longer any use of 
them; no more than of the saerifices those priests offered, 
which are completed in the sacrifice of Christ. As for the 
Jewish sense of these words, itis manifest that it hath been 
long confuted ; there having been no priesthood, nor holy 
garments, nor sacrifices, no, nor temple among them, for 
above sixteen hundred years. Nay, before the coming of 
our Saviour, some of the priestly ornaments, and those the 
chief of all, were gone, viz. the urim and the thummim in 
the breast-plate; which they generally confess were not in 
the second temple: and it may be a question, whether they 
continued to the end of the first. But the truth is, there 
was the breast-plate and the ephod, and consequently the 
urim and thenmint, as to its matter and form (though it 
had lost its use, there being no answers from God given by 
it), and accordingly all the rest of the priestly garments re- 
mained as long as there was any priesthood; which is the 
full sense of these words, a statute for ever to him, and 
his seed after him. 
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Ver. 1. Awp this is the thing that thou shalt do unto them 
to hallow them.| Having ordered Aaron and his sons to be 
set apart to attend upon him in his house as his ministers; 
he now directs how they should be hallowed (or made holy), 
that is, separatcd to his service in the priest’s office. 

To minister unto me in the priest’s office.| This was the 
design of their separation from other men, as was often 
said before, (xxviii. 1. 3, 4. 41. 43.) 

Take one young bullock and two rams without blemish.] 
There were several things to be done before this, though 
this was the chief. For they were to be washed, and robed 
with their priestly garments, and anointed; and then they 
were completed by peculiar sacrifices, which are directed 
and described, ver. 10,11, &c. and put in execution, Lev. 
viii. 1, 2, &c. 

Ver. 2. And unleavened bread, &c.] Together with the 
foregoing sacrifices (which it will appear hereafter were of 
several sorts), there was a mincha to be offered; bread be- 
ing necessary ata table together with flesh. And this con- 
sisted of three parts; wnleavened bread, unleavened cakes 
tempered with oil, and unleavened wafers (or thin cakes, like 
to our pancakes) anointed with oil, before they were put 
into tlle pan to be fried. All these were to be made of 
wheaten flour: and the two last were accounted a delicions 
bread among the Greeks, as Athenzeus tells us, lib. iii. 
Deipnosoph. 

Ver. 3. And thou shalt put them into one basket, &c.] 
All these, making but one meat-offering, were to be put 
into one basket, and so brought to the door of the taber- 
nacle, to be presented there to God, together with the bul- 
lock and rams, (ver. 23.) 

Ver.4, And Aaron and his sons thou shalt bring tinto 
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the door of the tabernacte.] To be presented unto God, to- 
gether with their sacrifice. 

- And shalt wash them with water.] This was the first 
thing that was done for the hallowing them, (ver. J.) as we 
read Lev. viii. 6. and was performed, some think, at the 
layer, which is directed to be. made.in the next chapter, 
(xxx. 18, 19.) where they were to repeat this washing 
every time they went in to minister unto God. But now, 
I take it to be more likely, at their first consecration, water 
was brought from thence to wash them at the door of the 
tabernacle, before they were permitted to enter into it. 
Whether their whdéle bodies were now washed, is not said; 
but we may probably gather that they were ; for they were 
now looked on-as wholly unclean (being unhallowed), and 
therefore were to be washed all over: though, being once 
cleansed, they needed not do morc, when they went to 
minister, but only wash their hands and their feet; which 
agrees with our Saviour’s words, John xiii. 10. Such 
washings, every body knows, were in use among the gen- 
tiles before they offered sacrifice. 

Ver. 5. And thow shalt take the garments.] Their bodies 
being washed, they were, next of all, robed with those gar- 
ments prescribed in the foregoing chapter. 

And put upon Aaron the coat, and the robe of the ephod, 
and the ephod, &c.] The order wherein these garments 
were put on, according to the Talmudists, was this: first 
the breeches were put on by the priest himself, and that 
privately; which is the reason, perhaps, thcy are not here 
mentioned. They being tied about his loins, Moses put 
upon him the close coat, which came down to his ankles. 
Then this being bound to him by the girdle (which went 
round several times about him under the arm-holes), he put 
upon him his bonnet. ‘This was the manner of habiting an 
ordinary priest. But when the high-priest was conse- 
crated, after the girdle, beforenamed, was put on the robe, 
with the ephod and breast-plate, and then his mitre; to 
which was added the golden-plate, tied with a blue riband 
upen his forehead. (Sce Selden de Succession. ad Pontif. 
lib. ii. cap. 8.) 

Ver. 6. And put the holy crown upon his head.| By this 
crown is meant nothing else but the golden-platc, on which 
was written holiness to the Lord; (xxviii. 36.) which is 
expressly called by the name of a crown, xxxix. 30. Lev. 
viii. 9. being bound upon the forehead with a blue riband 
like a diadem. Josephus scems to call the mitre by the 
name of a crown, (lib. vi. Ifalos. cap. 15.) but then he im- 
mediately adds, rept hv xpvaove Adve jv orgavoe, &e. 
about which there was another golden crown, having holy 
letters written init, &c. 
sion. cap. 7.) 
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Ver. 7. And thou shalt take the anointing oil.] The next 


thing that was done for the consecration of Aaron, was 
anointing him with that oil which God ordered to be made, 
Xxx. 31, 32, &c. 

And pour it upon his head, and anoint him.| The Jews 
seem to think these two distinct things, pouring oil on, his 
head, and then anointing him. The manner of which they 
Say was thus: the oil bcing poured upon his head, which 
ran dewn to his face, he that anointed him drew with his 
finger the figure of the Greek letter chi (or St. Andrew’s 
cross) upon his forchead between his eyebrows. This was 


done, Aben Ezra thinks, before his mitre was put upon his 
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head. But that is contrary to the order here set down, 
which prescribes the putting on all his priestly garments 
(of which this was one) before the anointing. And he was 
therefore to be anointed in all his habiliments, because he - 
was anointed to minister unto God; which he could not do 
without all the holy garments, (xxviii. 43.) particularly this, 
it being unlawful to appear before God with the head un- 
covered; as it was also among the gentiles. Other of the 
Jewish doctors therefore think, that when his head was 
wrapped about with the mitre, a place was left bare upon 
his crown for the pouring the oil upon it. Certain it 
is, that it was so poured on his head, as to run down 
upon his beard, (Psal. cxxxiii. 2.). And the Jews say, 
the form of the letter chi was drawn upon his forehead 
to distinguish his anointing from that of their kings; who 
were anointed in the form of a circle, or crown. (See 
Selden de Succession. lib. ii. cap. 9.) Where he ob- 
serves also, that there being no holy oil all the time 
of the second temple after the captivity, they made high- 
pricsts only by putting on their holy garments. Which that 
they might have complete, they made an imitation of urim 
and thummim (though they had not the oracle itself), -that 
none of the eight garments might he wanting. So Maimo- 
nides. 

The only remaining difficulty is, whether all Aaron’s sons 
were anointed as well as himself. And Mr. Selden, in the 
place beforenamed, thinks they were at the first, but not in 
future times: though all Aaron’s successors in the high 
priesthood were consecrated by anointing, as long as the 
holy oillasted; that is, to the captivity of Babylon, or, as 
some say, fifty years before, when it was hid, and no more 
found. And there is a place in the next chapter which 
seems to favour this opinion, (xxx. 30.) But as we read of 
no command for their anointing, as there is here for Aaron’s; 
so, when this command came to be executed, it is said ex- 
pressly, that Moses poured oil on Aaron’s head; but that 
upon his sons he only put the holy garments, (Lev. viii. 
12,13.) And therefore he is peculiarly called, ‘ the high- 
priest from among his brethren, upon whose head the anoint- 
ing oil was poured,” (Lev. xxi. 10.) The anointing there- 
fore of his sons, (xxx. 30.) is only meant of that unction 
which is here mentioned, ver. 21. of this chapter, where a 
mixture is ordered to be made of the blood of the sacrifice 
and of their anointing oil, which was ordered to be sprinkicd 
both upon Aaron and his sons, and upon their garments, 
and was a part of their consecration. For it was done ac- 
cordingly at that time, as we read Lev. viii. 30. So that 
Aaron himself had a double unction; one proper to him 
alone, as high-priest, upon whose head the holy oil was 
poured ; another cemmon to him with his sons, as he was 
a priest, whose garments were sprinkled with the oil and 
blood mingled together. 

Ver. 8. And thou shalt bring his sons, and put coats upon 
them.] The high-priest was first habited, and then his sons, 
in the order I have described, (ver. 5.) 

Ver. 9. And thou shalt gird them with ghee “ene Sce 
ver. 0. 

And the priest’s office shall be shel’ &c.| That ‘is, as 
long as the holy garments were upon them, the priesthood 
was upon them: but if they were not upon them, neither 
was the priesthood upon them. They are the words of 
Maimonides in Ccli ‘Hammickdash, cap. 10, Or the 
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meaning may be, they shall enjoy in perpetual succession 
the office of priests, as their father and his successors the 
office of high-priests. 

And thon shalt consecrate Aaron and his sons.] Thus do- 
ing, they shall be completely consecrated. For in the He- 
brew the phrase is, shalt fill the hand of Aaron, &c. which 
was done after the manner prescribed, ver. 22—24, &c. 
Which shews that this was the principal part of their con- 
secration: or, atleast, the consummation of it. And there 
was, besides this, a peculiar offering, which both Aaron 
and his sons are commanded to offer, in the day of their 
anointing, (Lev. vi. 20, 21.) 

Ver. 10. And thou shalt cause a bullock.] The young bul- 
lock he commanded him to take, (ver. 1.) 

To be brought before the tabernacle of the congregation.) 
In order to its beiry offered to God: for in this and in the 
following verses, the sacrifices are prescribed which were 
to be made at the consecration of Aaron and his sons; 
which were there: the first is this here mentioned, which 
was an offering for sin, as appears from ver. 14. For till 
their sins were expiated, they were not fit to offer any thing 
to God; much less to offer for the sins of others. The 
next was a holocaust, or whole burnt-offcring, as a gift or 
present, whereby they were recommended to God. . And 
the third was a peace-offering ; on which they made a feast, 
and by that werein itiated into God’s family. 

And Aaron and his sons shall put their hands upon the 
heads of the bullock.) This was the form in all sacrifices, 
both burnt-offerings (Lev. i. 4.) and peace-offerings, (Lev. 
iii. 2.8.) by which they devoted the sacrifice to be the 
Lord’s. Butin sin-offerings, there being a solemn confes- 
sion of sins made, (Lev. xvi. 21.) he that Jaid his hands on 
the beast, seemed thereby to have transferred the guilt from 
himself unto the sacrifice, desiring it might be accepted 
for him. 

Ver. 11. And thou shalt kiil the bullock before the Lord.| 
Though Moses was never consecrated after the manner of 
Aaron, yet he was made a priest, for this peculiar purpose, 
by an extraordinary commission from God. 

By the door of the tabernacle of the congregation.] 
Where the altar of burnt-offering was placed, at the erec- 
tion of the tabernacle, (x1. 6. 29.) 

Ver. 12. And thou shalt take of the blood of the bilesk, 
and put it wpon the horns of the altar with thy finger.] Some 
have fancied that he means wpon the horns of the altar of 
incense ; hecause, when a priest offered a sin-offering for 
himself he was so to do, (Lev. iv. 7.) But it is to be con- 
sidered, that Aaron and his sons, for whom this sacrifice 
was offered, were not yet priests, but common men, who, 
by this sacrifice, were to be made priests: whose blood 
therefore was to be put upon the horns of the altar of burnt- 
offerings, as is expressly required in other sin-oflerings, 
(Lev. iv. 25. 30.) 

And pour all the blood.| All the rest of the blood. 

Beside the bottom of the altar.] This shews he speaks of 
the altar of burnt-offerings ; at the bottom of which there 
was a trench, into which they poured the blood of the sa- 
crifice, as I shall shew hereafter. . 


Ver. 13. And thou shalt take all the fat that covereth the | 


inwards.| He means that part of the beast which is called 
the omentum, in which all the bowels are wrapped; which 
in Ley. ix. 19. is simply called that which covereth. This 
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hath a great deal of fat upon it, to keep the bowels warm, 
and was much used in anciept sacrifices, both among the 
Greeks and Romans, who herein followed the Jews. Nay, 
the Persians also offered to the gods nothing but the omen- 
fum, ora part of it, as Bochartus observes out of Strabo. 
(See Hierozoic. par. i. lib. ii. cap. 45.) And from the con-: 
dition and situation of the omentum, the heathen diviners 
made their conjectures ; insomuch, that some think it had 
the name of omentum, because they made their good or 
bad omens from thence. 

And the caul that is above the liver.] Our interpreters 
take this for the diaphragm, or the midriff, upon which the 
liver hangs. But Bochartus hath demonstrated, I think, 
that it signifies the greatest lobe of the liver, upon which 
the bladder of gall lies, (lib. ii. Hierozoic. par. i. cap. 45.) 
The only argument against it is, that this jothereth (as the 
Hebrews call it) is said here to be above the liver, and 
therefore must signify the diaphragm, upon which the liver 
depends. But the particle al signifies upon, as well as 
above: and is to be here so translated, upon or by the liver. 
And the reason why this Jobe of the liver was peculiar to 
the altar, was because of the fat that is upon it. 

And ithe two kidneys, &c.} For the same reason the kid- 
neys were appropriated to God: which had one of their 
names from the fat that is upon them, which Tomer (as 
the same Bochartus there observes) calls érwedpidiov. 

Ver. 14. And the flesh of the bullock and his skin, &c.] 
The burnt-offering being flayed, the skin of it was given to 
the priest, (Ley. vii. 8.) But in sin-offerings the skin was 
burnt (and the flesh also in some cases), and that also 
without the camp, not at the altar, (Lev. iv. 11, 12. viii. 
17.) The heathen sometimes burnt the skin even of their 
holocausts, as Bochart shews, par. i. Hierozoic. lib. ii. 
cap. 34. 

Shalt thou burn with fire, &c.] The Hebrew word here 
for bura is quite different from that in the foregoing verse, 
which is used concerning the burning of incense, sdiph soon 
vanished into smoke, as the fait there mentioned did. But 
the flesh, and the skin, and the dung, were burnt with a 
stronger fire, and were longer before they were consumed; 
and therefore burnt without the camp, where the ashes were 
poured out, as a thing abominable. 

Tt is a sin-offering.| The priest might eat of any sin-offer- 
ing, whose blood was not brought into the sanctuary ; or 
rather it was his duty so to do, (Lev. x. 17.) because it ar- 
gued that the people’s sin was borne and taken away by 
the priest. It may seem strange then that Moses (who was 
in the place of a priest) is ordered to burn all this sin-offer- 
ing, and not permitted to eat of it; though Aaron and his 
sons could not, because they were not yet priests. The best 
reason I have found of it is, that it was to signify the im- 
perfection of the legal dispensation; sinec the sins of the 
priests themselves could not be taken away by the priests 
of the law, or their sacrifices; but were to expect a better 
sacrifice, or a better high-priest, as Dr. Jackson’s words 
are in his Conseeration of the Son of God, cap. 26. n. 2. 

Ver. 15, And thou shait also take one ram.] One of the 
rams mentioned above, (ver. 1.) 

- Aaron and his sons shall put their hands upon the head of 
the ram.| See concerning this, ver. 10. 

Ver. 16. And thou shalt slay the ram.] Where the bul- 

lock was killed, by the door of the tabernacle, (ver. 11.) 


UPON 


And thou shalt take his blood, and sprinkle it round about 
upon the altar.] It was a different sacrifice from the other, 
and therefore had different ceremonies belonging to it; some 
of the blood of the bullock being only put on the horns of 
the altar, (ver. 12.) How the blood was sprinkled round 
about upon the altar, will be explained Lev. 1. 11. 

Ver. 17. And thou shalt cut the ram in pieces.) 'That the 
parts might the more easily be burnt upon the altar. 

And wash the inwards of him, &e.) Upon which there 
was a great deal of fat; which being put upon the pieces, 
and the head, made them consume the sooner, by nourish- 
ing the flame. 'Thus Homer represents the sacrifice of the 
Greeks (as Bochart observes), when they offered to Jupiter; 
they cut the thighs in pieces, and then covered them over 
with fat. 


Mnootc 7 t&éranov, xara te kviooy ixaduilav. 


4 Hiad. 2. ver. 423. Vid. Hieroz. par. i. lib. ii. cap. 45. 
p. 472.) 3 

Ver. 18. And thou shalt burn the whole ram upon the 
altar: it is a burnt-offering unto the Lord, &c.| By this it 
appears, that as the former was a sin-offering, so this was 
a holocaust, or burnt-offering ; which would not be re- 
ceived till their sins were expiated by the foregoing sacri- 
fice. Nothing of which was offered at the altar, but some 
of the fat only, because (as R. Levi ben Gersom observes) 
the offerers were not yet worthy ony God should accept 
any offering from them. 

Ver. 19. And thou shalt take the other ram.| Mentioned 
ver. I. 

And Aaron and his sons shall put their hands wpon the 
head of the ram.) See ver.10. This, it will appear afier- 
ward, (ver. 28. 32.) was a peace-offering: upon which, 
being now reconciled to God and received into his favour, 
they feasted with him at his table. 

Ver. 20. Then shalt thou kill the ram.] Where the bul- 
lock was killed, which was first offered ver, 11. 

And take of his blood.| Which was received in a bason. 

And put it upon the tip of the right ear of Aaron and his 
sons, &c.] This being peculiarly called the ram of con- 
secration, ver. 22. 31. the blood of it was not put upon 
the horns of the altar, (as in the first sacrifice, ver. 12.) nor 
mercly sprinkled round about the altar, (as in the second, 
ver. 16.) but put upon Aaron and his sons. And first upon 
the tip of their ears, to signify that they should hearken to 
the Divine prescriptions; and then upon their thumbs and 
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great toes (in which lie the strength of the hands and feet), 


to denote their ready and strenuous performance of every 


thing required of them. And being put upon the tip of. 


their reght ear, and the thumb of their right hand, and the 
great too of their right foot, it may well be thought to sig- 
nify the most exact and perfect ohedience: the right hand 
being every where represented as the most excellent and 
strongest to do any execution. To this purpose Abarbi- 
nel discourses on this place, whose words are these: “ All 
this tended to make the priest understand, that he ought to 
apply himself diligently to the study of the law; and to 
employ his hands with’ the same diligence in his sacred 
ministry ; and to walk in the way of God’s precepts,” &c. 
Some of the Jews consider these things so scrupulously, as 
to say the priests might not use their left hand in their mi- 
nistry, no more than Spinietor with unwashen hands, 
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And sprinkle the blood upon the altar round about.] 1. e. 
The remainder of the blood. It is no improbable conjec- 
ture of Fortunatus Scacchus, that from hence the heathens 
learnt their taurobolia and criobolia:.which in .process 
of time they disguised with infernal rites and ceremonics. 
For a deep hole being made in the ground, the priest to be 
consecrated was put into it; and then planks being laid 
over it, with a great many holes in them, the bullock or the 
ram was slain over them, and ‘their blood running down 
into the hole, the priest received it on his eyes, his ears, 
his nose, his mouth; nay, he besmeared his body with it. 
And this was accounted the highest consecration of a priest; 
the virtue of which lasted twenty years before it was re- 
newed: and he that was thus consecrated, was had in the 
greatest honour and veneration. Thus filthily did the devil 
pervert the most simple and cleanest rites which Moses 
prescribed, of putting a little blood, with a fragrant oil, on 
the tip of one of their ears, thumbs, and toes. (Myrothec. 
ii. Sacr. Elazeochrysm. cap. 77.) 

Ver. 21. And thou shalt take of the blood that is upon the 
altar.| Some of that which was sprinkled (as the foregoing 
verse directs) round about the altar. Or, perhaps some of 
the blood was left in the bason, upon the altar, for that use. 

And of the anointing oil.] Which is afterward ordered to 
be made, (xxx. 23, &c.) 

And sprinkle it upon Aaron and upon his ptehmcesy| and 
upon his sons, and upon the garments of his sons with him.} 
By which sprinkling, both they and their garments were 
separated to a holy use, as it follows in the. next words, 
and heshall be hallowed and his garments, &c. (see upon 
ver. 7.) This may be looked upon as a lively representa- 
tion of our purification by the blood of Jesus Christ, and 
by his Holy Spirit. 

Ver. 22. And thou shalt take of the ram the fat. ] All the 
fat in general was to be the Lord’s, (Lev. iii. 3.) 

The rump.| Here he seems to reckon up the particulars. 
And the rump of a sheep was the principal in those eastern 
countries, where their tails are of a prodigious bigness, and 
exceeding fat, as Bochartus observes, par. i. Hieroz. lib. ii. 
cap. 45. and Job Ludolphus in his Histor. Ethiop. lib. i. 
cap. 10. n. 16. and in his Comment. in Histor. lib. i. cap. 
10. n. 76. 

And that covereth the inwards, &c.] See ver. 13. where 
these and the following words are explained. 

And the right shoulder. | In peace-offerings this belonged 
to the priest, (Lev. vii. 82.) and so it is here ordained, (ver. 
27,28.) But now it was to be burnt upon the altar, (ver. 
25.) because they were not yet priests, as the following 
words tell us, which give the reason why this shoulder was 
burnt. 

For it is a ram of consecration.] Whereby they were con- 
secrated, and made priests, but not yet completed, and 
therefore could not eat of that shoulder. 

Ver. 23. Aud one loaf of bread, and one cake of oiled 
bread, &c.] Of that bread and those cakes mentioned ver. 2. 
of this chapter. 

That is before the Lord.] Which had been presented unto 
God, (ver. 3.) for this -by the law was to accompany their 
other sacrifices, (Numb. xv. 4.) 

Ver. 24. And thou shalt put all.] Both bread, and cakes, 
and fat, and right shoulder, beforementioncd. 

_ In the hands of Aaron, and in the hands of - his sae 
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Thence this sacrifice was called milleim, that is, filling of 
the hands; which we translate consecration. And their 
hands were thus filled, te shew that Aaron and his sons 
did not usurp this dignity, or take it upon themselves (as 
we speak), but were called unto it by God, who ordered 
these things to be put into their hands, that they might 
present them to him. R. Solomon will have this ram 
called the ram of fillings or impletions; because by this sa- 
crifice they were complicted, and absolutcly made priests ; 
nothing remaining to be done aftcr this. 

And shall wave them.|. When such holy things were put 
into the hands of the offerers by the priest, then the priest 
put his hands under thcirs, and they were lifted up, and 
then waved about on all sides. 

for a wave-offering.| The Hebrew word tenuphah signi- 
fics agitation, or shaking to and fro; which, Abarbinel 
saith, ‘was performed upward and downright, and then 
round about to all quarters of the world, to signify that 
the earth is the Lord’s, and ‘the fulness thereof; or rather, 
that he is the the possessor of heaven and of earth. Others 
of them speak to the samc purpose. 

Before the Lord.] Standing with their faces towards the 
sanctuary. 

Ver. 25. And thou shalt receive them from thetr hands, 
&c.] After they had waved them, they delivered them into 
the hands of Moses; who, as the priest at this time, laid 
them upon the altar, and burnt them. 

For a burnt-offering.| It is certain this was not a whole 
burnt-offcring, but a peace-offering, as appears from ver. 28, 
31, 32. yet ‘some of it being burnt on the altar, that part is 
called a burnt-offering. 

It is an offering made by fire.] So the burnt-offerings are 
called, Lev. i. 9. 18, &c. but this was so only in part, as I 
said, not in the whole; and may be interpreted by Lev. iii. 
5. where all that was to be burnt of the peace-oflcrings, is 
commanded to be burnt upon the burnt-sacrifice, and in that 
regard might be called a burnt-offering. (Sec ver. 27.) 

Ver. 26. And thou shalt take the breast of the ram of 
Aaron’s consecration.|] Of the consecration of him and of 
his sons. 

And wave it for a wave-offering béfore the Lord ; and it 
shall be thy part.}] Being a peace-offering, the priest who 
offered the sacrifice was to have his share of it: and there- 
fore the breast is here given to Moses, after he had ac- 
knowledged it té be God’s by waving it about, and that he 
had it only as his minister. | 

Ver. 27. And thou shalt sanctify the breast of the wave- 
offering, and the shoulder of the heave-offering.| Upon this 
occasion, he makes a gencral] law, to be always observed 
hereafter; that though, in this peculiar case, the right 
shoulder of this sacrifice was burnt (being for Aaron’s con- 
secration) and called a burnt-offering, (ver. 25.) yet, in all 
future times, both the breast and this shoulder should be- 
long unto the priest. Thercfore the word sanctify here sig- 
nifies, as much as declare them to be sanctified, or set 
apart for the pricst’s use: as they were again by ‘an ex- 
‘press law, (Lev. vii. 31—34.) 

Which is waved, and which is heaved up.] There: is no | 
difference, that I can find, between fterumah, which -we 
translate heave-offering, and tenuphah, which we translate 
wave-offering; but the former was only lifted up and so 
waved, and the other was wayed all manncr of ways, up 
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and down, east, west, north, and south; to signify that IIc 
to whom it was offered was Iprd of the whole world, and 
all that therein is. 

Ver. 28, And it shall be Aaron’s and his sons’ by a statute 
for ever.] So it is called Lev. vii. 34, and it is again re- 
peated for greater confirmation, Deut. xviii. 3. 

For tt is a heave-offering.] It is consecrated to God, to 
whom it belongs; and he bestows it upon his ministers. 

And it shall be a heave-offering of the sacrifice of their 
peace-offerings, &c.} And it shall always in future times be 
presented unto God as his part of the peace-offerings ; 
who constitutes the priests to eat it inhis stead. As the 
former ram was a burnt-offering, so this, it is plain, was a 
peace-offering, in token that now they were in a state of per- 
fect friendship with God. Which was procured by their 
sin-offcring, (ver. 14.) which was offered first; whereby 
their present to God (ver. 18.) was made acceptable, as 
now their persons were declared by this sacrifice of peacc- 
offering. 

Ver. 29. And the holy garments of Aaron shall be his 
son's after him, to be anointed ‘therein, &c.] Upon this oc- 
casion, also, God makes another gencral law, that all the 
successors of Aaron in the high priesthood, should be sect 
apart to that office, in such garments, and ‘by such an unc- 
tion, and such sacrifices, as he was -consccrated withal. 
And it appears by Numb. xx. 28. that Aaron’s son was in- 
vested with the very same garments which Aaron wore: 
for those which peculiarly belonged to the-high-priest, did 
not decay as the tunic and breeches did, and therefore went 
from one to another. : 

‘Ver. 30. And that son which is priest in his stead shall 
put them on seven days.] This was to be done seven days, 
one after another, that a sabbath might pass over him. For 
no man could be a complete high-priest, as the Jews ima- 
gine, till a sabbath had gone over his head. But the prin- 
cipal intention of this was, fhat he might be made a priest 
with great solemnity and deliberation ; and put on his ha- 
bit so often, that he might learn how to appear in them after 
a decent, or rather magnificent manner, before he under- 
took to minister. Yct the Jews say, that if he did offer sa- 
crifice before the seven days’ end, it was not accounted un- 


lawful; provided he had been anointed, and had put them 


ononce. So Maimonides, who adds, that he was to put 
them on by day, and not by night. (See Selden de Succes- 
sionibus, lib. 11. cap. 8.) Where he shews (cap. 9.) this is 
to be understood of his unction:also, which was to be by 
day, and not by night; and to be repeated seven times. 
And by the same reason, the sacrifices were also to be re- 
peated; though if he ministered before they were offered, 


‘the doctors held it not to be illegitimate; as he shews in 


the end of that chapter. 

When he cometh into the tabernacle of the congregation, 
to minister in the holy place.| At his entrance into the ta- 
bernacle he was to put them on for seven days together, 
before he could go to minister in the sanctuary. 

Ver. 31. And thou shalt take the ram of the consecration. } 
That is, all the rest of the flesh which was not bumt on 
the altar ner givento Moses. Who having had their share, 
(ver. 22, 26.) the remainder, as the manner was in peace- 
offerings, belonged to those that brought the sacrifice. 

And secthe his flesh in the holy place.] At the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation, as we read expressly, Lev. 
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viii. 31. and as it is explained in the next verse, that there 
- they should eat it. Fire was taken from the altar to 
boil it. 

Ver. 32. And Aaron and his sons shall eat the flesh of 
the ram.] That is, feast with God in his own house, as per- 
sons now completely qualified to minister unto him. 

And the bread that is in the basket.) All the remaining 
bread and cakes, which were presented unto God, after 
that which was burnt upon the altar, as his part, (ver. 23, 
24, &c.) 

By the door of the tabernacle of the congregation.] Hence 
it appears, that this sacrifice had something in it peculiar 
from other peace-offerings; which might be carried home 
and eaten there, after God and the priests had had their 
parts. But this was to be eaten in God’s own house, where 
they were ministers, as a thing more holy: and therefore 
Aaron and his sons and daughters could not eat of it, as 
all the family did of other sacrifices of this kind. 

Ver. 33. And they shall eat those things.) Aaron and his 
sons alone were to eat them; and nobody else with them. 

Wherewith the atonement was made.| The atonement 
was not made by these things, but by the bullock, which 
was offered in the first place; which made them fit to have 
their hands filled with these things (as the Hebrew phrase 


is for consecrating, ver. 23, 24.) to complete their sanctifi-_ 


cation. And therefore the words should be thus translated, 
they shall eat those things for whom the atonement (or ex- 
piation) was made. , 

To consecrate, and to sanctify them.] Their consecration 
and sanctification began by the sacrifice for sin; and was 
completed by this now mentioned. 

But a stranger shall not eat thereof.] None that are not 
of the family of Aaron, to whom alone this holy food be- 
longed. Nor were all his domestics allowcd to eat of it, 
though they might eat of other peace-offerings; but only 
Aaron and his sons: who being consecrated persons, were 
to eat these things, which had a special holiness in them, 
being part of the sacrifice of consecration; and therefore 
appertained only to such persons as had been consecrated. 

Because they are holy.| Had a special holiness, as I said, 
in them; which made it fit only for such persons to eat 
them. . 

Ver. 34. And if aught of the flesh of the consecrations, or 
of the bread, remain unto the morning.] He and his sons 
being not able to eat it all. ) 

Then thou shalt burn the remainder with fire.) This is a 
further argument, that there was a pecuhar holiness in this 
sacrifice, of which only Aaron and his sons might eat: for 
if this had been like to the flesh of other peace-offerings, it 
night, according to the following law, have been kept two 
days before it was eaten, (Lev. vii. 15, 16, &c.) 

It shall not be caten.| Upon the second day. 

Because tt is holy.|] Is of more than ordinary sanctity; 
being offered to make men holy to God: and therefore the 
greatest care was taen, it should not be in danger to be 
in the least corrupted. 

Ver. 35. And thus shalt thou do unto Aaron, and unto his 
sons, according to all things which I have commanded thee.] 
This is the sum of what I have to command thee, concern- 
ing the consecration of Aaron, and of his sons. 

Seven days shalt thou consecrate them.) They shall not 


he made complete priests, in Icss time than I have ap- 
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pointed. Which no doubt was to make them sensible of 
the weight of their office. =A 

Ver. 36. And thou shalt offer every day a bullock for a 

sin-offering for atonement.| Lest he should think that only 
the ram of consecration should be offered seven days to- 
gether, he here expressly directs the bullock for a sin- 
offering should be so often repeated. The reason of it fol- 
lows, because it was for atonement. Which appears by 
the next words to signify, that it was not only for the 
atonement of the priest, but of the altar itself, which was, 
by this sacrifice, made fit for God’s service. And that is 
the reason, perhaps, why he saith, in the plural number, it 
was for atonements. So the Hebrew text. 
And thou shalt cleanse the altar when thou hast made an 
atonement for it.] The altar was not capable of any guilt ; 
therefore this word atonement is here used improperly, to 
signify that, by these repeated sacrifices, it was set apart 
to be a place where expiation should be made. Or simply, 
this expiation of the altar was no more, but, of a common, 
making ita sacred place: or, as Fortunatus Scacchus un- 
derstands it, it was purified by these rites from that defile- 
ment it must be supposed to have contracted, by the hands 
of the workmen that made it: for al] vessels, in the sense 
of the law, were looked upon as made unclean, by the 
touch of any unclean person. And thercfore perhaps the 
altar was also washed with water, as the priests were ; 
which is here called its cleansing. 

And thou shalt anoint it, to sanctify it.] To’ perfect its 
sanctification or separation from common use, if was 
anointed with the holy oil (mentioned inthe next chapter), 
as Aaron and his sons were. For as by the blood of the 
bullock it was expiated, so by this anointing it was conse- 
crated: whichis meant by sanctifying it. 

Ver. 37. Seven days thou shalt make an atonement for the 
altar, and sanctify it.] Many think that these were not dis- 
tinct seven days from those in which the priests were ex- 
piated and consecrated; as the bnllock for the cleansing 
of the altar, was not a distinct bullock from that for the 
priests: but the same sacrifice served for both. This opi- 
nion I shall consider in the conclusion of this book, (xI. 17, 
18.) and now only observe, that thus not only the priests 
among the heathen, but their altars also, were dedicated, 
by their faurobolia and criobolta, (which I mentioned ver. 
20.) for we find an ancient inscription, wherein one is said 
to have set up petram tauroboliatam, an altar consecrated, 
by besmearing it with the blood of those sacrifices, as Fortu- 
natus Scacchus interprets it, (Ib. cap. 69.) 

Make an atonement for the altar.| By the blood of the 
bullock. 

And sanctify it.] By anointing it with the holy oil. 

And it shall be an altar most holy.| The reason why it is 
so called, is given in the following words; because it was 
not only thus separated to a holy use, but made those 
things to be holy which were offered upon it. Which they 
could not be till it was thus expiated and sanctified. There- 
fore Fort. Scacchus expounds these words [an altar most 
holy]it shall be fully and completely consecrated, by observ- 
ing all the rites which are here prescribed, for seven days 
together. ‘Till the end of which no sacrifice whatsoever 
was offered on this altar (because it was not cleansed and 
sanctified to make them holy and acceptable), but on the 
eighth day, when all was performed that was required on the 
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preceding seven days, fire came down from heaven, and 
consumed the burnt-offering, (Lev. viii. 1. 24.) 

Whatsoever toucheth the altar shall be holy.] Nothing was 
acceptable unto God, unless it was offered upon this altar; 
which sanctified every thing that was laid upon it, accord- 
ing to God’s direction. Thus our Saviour seems to explain 
these words, (Matth. xxiii. 19.) The altar sanctifieth the 
gift. That was the name for all things presented unto God, 
which were called korban; being destined to be offered at 
his altar. 

Ver. 38. Now this is that which thou shalt offer upon the 
altar.) The principal use of the altar was, that there might 


be a constant sacrifice oficred upon it, in acknowledgment © 


of God’s sovercign dominion over them. Which could not 
be done till it was expiated and consecrated: but that being 
finished, Moses directs here what should be the first sacri- 
fice offered upon it. 

Two lambs.| These were to be a burnt-offering; which 
was the most ancient of all other sacrifices, being ‘the same 
that Abel offered. 

Of the first year.] See xii. 5. 

Day by day continually.| There were othcr occasional sa- 

crifices of various sorts; but these were stated, and so con- 
stant, that they were never intermitted. No, not upon 
festivals, when other sacrifices were added: as upon the 
sabbath this sacrifice was doubled, (Numb. xxviii. 9, 10.) 
and upon new moons, and other feasts, several other sacri- 
fices were appointed, as may be seen there, (ver. 11.) and in 
the rest of that chapter. It appears by Lev.ix. 17. that this 
daily sacrifice was offered (at least for some time) in the 
wilderness ; but after they began to wander to and fro, for 
cight-and-thirty years, some think it was omitted. Which 
was the reason that God renewed this charge in Numb. 
Xxvil1. 3, 4. (See Junius and Menochius on that place -) 

Ver. 39. The one lamb thou shalt offer in the morning, 
and the other thou shalt offer at even.] At what time in the 
morming and even, is not here plainly prescribed: but the 
word in the Hebrew for the latter being between the even- 
ings, which was about three o’clock in the afternoon; the 
morning sacrifice also was offered between the rising of the 
sun and noon, viz. at nine o'clock in the forenoon. 

Ver. 40. And with one lamb a tenth-deal of flour.] Most 
understand the tenth part of an ephah, which was an omer: 
(concerning which see xvi. 36.) And so Moses afterward 
expressly orders by God’s command, ( Numb. xxviii. 5.) 

Mingled with the fourth part of a hin of oil, &c.] A hin 
was the sixth part of an ephah; containing one-wine gallon, 
two pints, and fifteen inches (as Bishop Cumberland com- 
putes, in his learned treatise of Scripture Measures). So 
that the fourth part of it was a quart, and something more 
than a quarter of a pint. 

The principal thing here to be observed is, that this was 
ordained (as I noted upon the twenty-fifth chapter) to re- 
present God’s dwelling among them in the sanctuary; where 
this daily sacrifice was the constant provision made for his 
table (as the altar is called), and bread and wine a neces- 
sary attendant (as they are at all tables) upon the meat that 
was sct before him. ~ 

Ver. 41. And the other lamb thou shalt offer at even, and 
shalt do thereunto according to the meat-offering in the 
morning, and according to the drink-offering thereof.| The 


saine rites were to be observed in this, that were in the 
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morning sacrifice, without any difference. For as Abar- 
binel observes, in his preface te the book of Leviticus, the 
true reason of these two sacrifices was, that all men, whe 
live well, having two meals a day, so many sacrifices 
(which were his meat) were therefore appointed for the 
Divine Majesty. 

For a sweet savour.| See Lev. i. 9. 

An offering made by fire wnto the Lord.| i. e. A burnt- 
Offering, as the next verse explains it. 

Ver. 42. This shall be a continual burut-offering through- 
out their generations, at the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation.) For there the altar of burnt-offerings stood, 
as we read, x]. 6. 29. Lev. xvii. 6, &c. 

Before the Lord.| Who dwelt in the most holy eek in 
the upper end of tho tabernacle. 

Where I will meet you.|] Their coming to worship in that 
place, } is called drawing nigh to God: accordingly he pro- 
mises ge vouchsafe his gracious presence to them. (See 
xxv. 2 

To «0 with thee.] More especially, he promises to 
mect Moses there upon occasion; and to declare his mind 
and will to him, in such cases we rs. he should consult 
him. 

Ver. 43. And there I will meet with the children of Israel. | 
That they might not think his meeting with them (before- 
mentioned) was only by revealing his mind to Moses,. and 
so to them (as the last words of the foregoing verse might 
seem to intimate), he explains his meaning to be, that there 
he would grant tokens of his special love and favour to 
them all, when they approached unto him. 

And the tabernacle shall be sanctified with my glory.| The 
glorious presence of God, which filled this house, (x1. 35.) 
was that which sanctified it, or made it a holy place. But 
some refer this not to the tabernacle, but to Israel (which 
is just before mentioned, and the word tabernacle not in 
the text), and the truth is, they were made a holy people 
also, by this glorious presence of God among them, in the 
tabernacle. 

Ver. 44. And Iwill sanctify, &c.} That i is, manifest them 
to be sanctified; or still more completely sanctify them, by 
the appearance of the Divine Glory in the tame (Lev. 
ix. 24.) 

The tabernacle of the congregation.) In the i elie the 
name is ohel moed, which signifies exactly the iabenhntie 
of meeting; so called, not trom the people’s meeting there 
(as we scem to take it when we translato it, tabernacle of 
the congregation ), but from God’s meeting there with them, 
which is mentioned just before; and in the next chapter, 
(xxx. 36.) is expressly called the tabernacle of mceting (as 
I think it should be translated), where I will meet with thee. 
Which shews that this was the reason of its name. (See 
also Numb. xvii. 4. and Mr. Mede, book ii. p. 436.) 

Now all the people could not come to attend upon the 
daily sacrifice, which was offered for them, and so to mect 
with God here; and yet it was a maxim among them, that 
no man’s sacrifice was accepted, unless he was present at tt: 
therefore, there were certain select persons chosen to wait 
upon God, in the name of all the rest (and there were 
twenty-four classes of them, as of the priests in David's 
time), called by the Jews stationary meu; who never missed, 
when their course came, to attend on the Divine Majesty at 
the tabernacle, as the representatives of all their brethren. 


Concerning which see Pet. Cunzeus, lib.ii.de Repub. Jud. 
cap. 10. and our learned Dr. Lightfoot, in his Temple Ser- 
vice, chap. 7. sect. 3. 

I will sanctify both Aaron and his sons, to minister to me 
~ in the priest’s office.] He declared them to be sanctified to be 
his priests, by the appearance of his glory at their first sa- 
crifice after their solemn consecration; and by fire coming 
from heaven to consume their bomt-offering, (Lev. ix. 23, 
24.) 
Ver. 45. And I will dwell among the children of Israel.) 
The Chaldee renders it, I will place my divinity (i. e. the 
Schechinah) amongthem. In the Hebrew it is, in the midst 
of them: for the tabernacle was situated in the very mid- 
dle of their camp, while they were in the wilderness, (Numb. 
ii. 17.) 

. And will be their God. } Bestow special blessings upon 
Rive; such as he did not vouchsafe to other people. 

Ver. AG. And they shall know that Tam the Lord their 
God, that brought them forth out of the land of Egypt, that 
I may dwell among them.) By his special favour towards 
them, it was evidently manifested to them, that he brought 
them out of the slavery of Egypt, to make them a select 
people unto himself; among whom he settled his habita- 
tion, and appeared, by a most glorious symbol of his pre- 
sence, to be in the midst of them. 

I am the Lord their God.| How could they doubt of it, 
when they remembered, in what a wonderful manner he had 
brought them out of Egypt; and what they had heard him 
declare from his own mouth at Mount Sinai? (xx. 2.) 


CHAP. XXX. 


Ver. 1. Axp thou shalt make an altar to burn incense upon. } 
This is commonly called the golden altar; upon which 
swect incense was as constantly burnt every day, as the 
morning and evening sacrifice of a lamb (beforementioncd, 
xxix. 38, 39.) was offered at the brazen altar. 

Of shittim-wood shalt thou make it.] Sec xxv. 5 

Ver. 2. A cubit shall be the length thereof, and a cubit the 
breadth thereof, (four-square shall tt be.)| It was a square 
of not much morc than half a yard; because it served only 
to offer incense upon twice a day, and had no other use. 

And two cubits shall be the height thereof.) It was as high 
again as it was broad; that the pricst might paties there 
without stooping. 

» The horns thereof shall be of the same.| At ake comer 
there was a spire, rising out of the same piece with the 
corner-post. (See xxvii. 2.) 

Ver. 3. And thou shalt overlay it with pure gold, &c.] 
The top of it, and the frame on‘all sides, with the horns, 
were to be covered with plates of gold, as the table was, 
(xxv. 24.) 

. The top thereof.| The Vulgar Latin translating the He- 
brew word gag, by craticula, hath led many into a conccit 
that there was a grate upon this altar, as there was upon 
the other. But as the word for that is quite different (viz. 
aucbar ), so there is not the least mention here madc, of 
cleansing this altar from the ashes, or of any thing to re- 
ceive them; and therefore Fortunatus Scacchus ingenuous- 
ly acknowledges, there was no grate on this altar; but a 
golden pan, or dish, was sct upon the top of it(as we trans- 
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late it rightly), with coals therein, when incense was to be 
burnt; and taken away with the coals, when that was done. 

Aud thou shalt make unto it a crown of gold round about.] 
A border of gold which went about the brim or edge of it. 
(See there, xxv. 24.) This seems to have been made of 
massy gold, not of shittim-wood, overlaid with gold. 

Ver. 4. And two golden rings shalt thou make to it, under 
the crown of it.| The golden crown arose upward above 
the table, and these rings were fixed below it. 

By the two corners shana upon the two- sides thereof 
shalt thon make them.| On each side of the altar, near the 
comers of it, were these golden rings annexed; at each of 
the four corners, one. 

And they shall be for places for the staves to bear it 
withal. i This shews the use of the rings. 

Ver. 5. And thou shalt make the staves of raat 
and overtay y them with gold.] Just like the staves for the 
carriage of the ark and the table, (xxv. 13. 28.) | 

Ver. 6. And thou shalt put if before the veil.) In the 
midst of the house, between the candlestick and the table; 
‘though not just between, but something higher, towards 
the veil; where it was placed directly before the most holy 
place. 

That is by the ark of the testimony.}] See xxv. 22. 

Before the mercy-seat.] Towards which the priest looked 
when he offered incense; recommending to God the people 
and their prayers, which they were making without, while 
There is no ground to think that 
this altar stood in the most holy place, as St. Austin and 
some others have conceived; for these words are a plain 
demonstration to the contrary. (See Cuneeus, lib. ii. de Re- 
pub. Jud. cap. 5.) 

That is over the testimony.] That is, the ark; which is 
here simply called the festtmony, as it is ver. 36. because 
it was the principal thing in the ark, x]. 20. (See xxv. 22.) 

Where I will meet with thee.|: Though Aaron and his sons 
might go no farther than the holy place (except only once - 
a year, when Aaron alone went into the most holy) to offer 
ineense, before the mercy-seat; yet Moses had the privi- 
lege to consult the Divine Majesty, in the most holy place, 
where the Divine glory shined, as these words, and xxv. 
22. Numb. vil. wit. seem to intimate. For since he was 
admitted into the mount (as P. Cuneus argues, in the 
place beforementioned) to speak with God face to face, 
for many days together; it is not unreasonable to think 
that he was admitted to speak with him, upon occasion, in 
the most holy place in the tabernacle. 

Ver. 7. And Aaron shall burn thereon sweet incense.} 
He did it at first; but afterward, his sons in their courses 
performed this service: as appears from Luke i. 8, 9. 
where Zacharias, who was not high-priest, offered the in- 
cense when ‘it came to his turn, according to the custom 
of the priest's office. 

Sweet incense.| For it was a compound of several spices, 
which were very fr agrant, as appears hy the latter end of 
this chapter. 

Every morning when he dressed the lamps.] At the rising 
of the sun, the priests went in to look after the lamps 
which they had lighted in the evening before. The dressing 
of them, as the Hebrews describe it, consisted in cleansing 
the snuff-dishes, and suuffing those lamps they found burn- 
ing, and supplying them wath: new oil; and in putting new 
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cotton (as we now speak) and oil into those that were 
gone out, and lighting them at some of the lamps which 
still continued burning. 

He shall burn incense upon it.] The manner of it is de- 
scribed by Dr. Lightfoot in his Temple Scrvice, chap. 9. 
sect. 5. 

Ver. 8. And when Aaron lighteth the lamps at even.] See 
concerning this xxvii. 20. 

He shall burn incense upon it.] As he did in the morning. 

A perpetual incense.] In the same sense that the morning 
and evening sacrifice is called a continual bumt-offering, 
(xxix. 38. 42.) this is called perpetual incense, because it 
was never intermitted twice a day. And one rcason why 
it was thus continually burnt, was, because of the vast 
number of beasts that were slain, and cut to pieces, and 
washed and burnt every day at the sanctuary: which would 
have made it smell like ashambles (as Maimonides speaks), 
if this sweet odour had not perfumed it, and the garments of 
the priests who there ministered. Whence, saith he, that 
speech of our rabbins, this sweet odour might be smelt 
as far as Jericho. Whereby the reverence due to God’s 
house was preserved ; which would have been contempti- 
ble, if there had been an ill smell constantly in it, as he 
truly observes, (More Nevoch. par. iii. cap. 45.) 

Before the Lord.] For this altar stood right over against 
the mercy-seat, (ver. 6.) 

Throughout your generations.] In all futuro ages. 


Ver. 9. Ye shall offer no strange incense thereon.) None . 


but that, which by God’s own order is directed to be made, 
in the latter end of this chapter. 

Nor burnt-sacrifice, nor meat-offering, neither shall ye 
pour drink-offering thereon.| There was another altar ap- 
pointed, without the holy place, for all these: which as 
they might not be offered any where else, so this altar was 
appropriated for an offering more grateful than all their 
burnt-sacrifices, or meat and drink-offerings. So Porphyry 
* seems to have Icarnt from this place (for he was acquainted 
with these books): “‘ It is most fit to worship the gods with 
incense, both because it is more grateful, and also more 
pure than a hecatomb: for blood doth not at all delight 
the gods.” Accordingly we findin Numb. xvi. 46, 47. that 
the wrath of God was appeased, when it broke out ina 
plague upon the people, merely by offering incense, where- 
by he is said to make an atonement for them. 

Ver. 10. And Aaron shall make an atonement upon the 
horns of tt once a year, with the blood of the sin-offering of 
atonement.) Only once a year, the blood of that great sin- 
offering, which was made for the general atonement of the 
people, was to be put upon the horns of this altar; though 
no sacrifice might be burnt upon if. 

Once tn the year.) Upon the great day of expiation, 
which was the tenth day of the seventh month: when the 
high-priest was first to go with the blood of the sin-offering 
into the most holy place, and sprinkle it before the mercy- 
scat; and then come out into the sanctuary, and there put 
the blood upon the horns of this altar, and sprinkle it upon 
it also with his finger seven times, as we read Lev. xvi. 
18, 19. 

Shall he make atonement upon it.) The atonement men- 
tioned so often in this verse, seems to relate to the altar it- 
self, (as itis explained Lev. xvi. 18.) which was hereby 
cleansed from the impurities, which it was supposed to have 
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contracted by the sins of those who constantly officiated 
there. 

It is most holy unto the Lord.] This may be meant of 
that solemn expiation, upon the day of atonement; which 
was the most holy rite in all their religion: for that sacri- 
fice is called by the peculiar name of the sin-offering of 
atonement, or expiation, (Numb. xxix. 11.) Or, it may be 
cxpounded of this altar itself; which by this was declared 
to be separated to the most holy service, in which none 
should presume to officiate, but they who were thereunto 
consecrated. Which was the reason of the heavy punish- 
ment upon king Uzziah, for attempting that which belonged 
to the priests only, as we read 2 Chron. xxvi. 18—20. 

Ver. 11. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.| This 
is often repeated in this chapter (ver. 17. 22. 34.) and in 
the next; to shew that God did not deliver all his precepts 
to Moses in the mount without intermission; but gave him 
some time to rest, and then spake to him again. 

Ver. 12. When thou takest the sum of the children of 
Israel, after their number.] This was done twice by God's 
own order, (Numb. i. and xxvi.) From whence it doth not 
follow that it could not be done lawfully, without a special 
command: for therc might be reasonable causes, why the 
rulers of the people might think fit to order them to be num- 
bered, especially in time of war. 

The reason why this is here mentioned scems to be, be- 
cause, besides the offerings made voluntarily (xxv. 2.) every 

man also paid halfa shekel towards the building of the ta- 
bernacle, and providing all the furniture of it: for which 
directions had been given in the foregoing chapters. This 
appears from xxxvili. 25, 26. 

They shall give every man a ransom for his soul.] This 
was ahomage, whereby they acknowledged they were God’s 
redeemed ones; and whereby they also preserved their 
hives, which were in danger if they did not pay it. 

Unto the Lord.| To be employed about his house. 

That there be no plague among them, &c.] Which God: 
might have justly inflicted, if they had not made him this 
acknowledgment, for increasing and multiplying them ac~ 
cording to his promise. 

Ver. 13. This shall they give, half a shekel.] A sholtel 
wanted not much of our half crown. (Sec Gen. xxiii. 15, 
and Bishop Cumberland’s treatise of Seripture Weights 
and Mcasures, chap. iv.) 

After the shekel of the sanctuary.] There the standard 
was kept, by which such money was to be examined; as 
Justinian commanded the weights and measures, whereby 
all others were to be regulated, to be kept in the great 
church of every city. For I see no reason to think, that 
there were two sorts of shekels among the Jews, one sacred, 
and the other common; but much reason against it: fora 
shekel of the sanctuary, which is the rule of the rest, (Lev. 
Xxvil. 25.) was in value but twenty gerahs; which is the 
same with aguroth, (1 Sam. ii. 36.) and is by the LAX. 
translated 4/30Adc. 

A half shekel shall be the offering of the Lord.} This was 
a tax, which was continued in following times, for the re- 
paration of the tabernacle, and afterward of the temple, 
(Matth. xvii. 24.) Vor Cicero, in his oration pro Flacco, 
speaks of gold, sent every year, in the name of the Jews, 
out of Italy and all the provinces to Jerusalem ; which Mr. 
Selden thinks was this half shekcl, paid for (he maintaining 
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the public sacrifices, and such-like uses, (lib. ii. de Jure 
N. et G. cap. §.) And he shews, (lib. iv. cap. 5.) out of the 
Misna, in the title Siklim, and other authorities, that on the 
first day of the month Adar, men were appointed to sit in 
every city of Judea to receive this payment. Which is the 
tribute mentioned by Titus in his oration to the Jews; where- 
in he puts them in mind how kind he had been to them, in 
permitting them to take tribute, and to gather gifts for God, 
Sacporoyeiy To tyiy eri ry Oe, Kal avadipara ovdAeyew Ere- 
rotfapev, (Josephus, lib. vi. Halos. cap. 34.) 

Ver. 14. Every one that passeth among them that are 
nunbered, from twenty years old and above, shall give an 
offering unto the Lord.) Every man was bound to offer, 
whether priest or Levite, Israelite or stranger; except wo- 
men, servants, and such as were under age. Yet, if any one 
of these did make a voluntary offering, it was accepted: only 
from a gentile, who was an idolater, they would not accept 
it, as Maimonides tells us. (See Selden, lib. ili. de Jure 
N.et G. cap. 4. p. 291.) 

Ver. 15. The rich shall not give more, and the poor shall 

not give less than half a shekel.| They were all equally con- 
cerned in this tax, being for the support of the daily, 
weekly, monthly, and annual sacrifices; and for the pro- 
viding salt, and wood, and the shew-bread, &c. whereby all 
Israel came to have an interest in whatsoever was done at 
the house of God all the yearlong. The priestly garments 
also were provided out of this money, and other things be- 
longing to the Divine service, and to the reparations of the 
house of God. See Mr. Selden, lib. iii. de Synedr. cap. 10. 
n. 2, 3,4. where he shews, that if any thing remained in 
the end of the year, after all these charges were defrayed, 
it was spent in extraordinary burnt-offerings; which were 
called the second sacrifices of the altar. 

When they give an offering unto the Lord, to make an 
atonement for your souls.| Whence this money is called in 
the next verse keseph hakippurim, the money of expiations. 
Which made every man, though never so poor, endeayour 
to raise it, though he sold his clothes to get it; and he that 
failed to pay this tribute, was separated from the congrega- 
tion, and not comprehended in the expiation, (as R. Levi, 
of Barcelona, speaks, Precept. cv.) that is, was not par- 
taker of the benefit of the expiatory sacrifices. 

Ver. 16. And thou shalt take the atonement money of the 
children of Israel, and shalt appoint it for the-service of 
the tabernacle of the congregation.] See the verse foregoing, 
and Nehem. x. 32, 33, where we read of ordinances made, 
to charge themselves with the third part of a shekel, for 
the forementioned uses; because the expenses were then 
s0 great, that half a shekel was not sufficient to maintain 
them. 

That it may be a memorial for the children of Israel be- 
fore the Lord, to make an atonement for their souls.] A 
testimony of their gratitude to God; who graciously ac- 
cepted this acknowledgment of him, and spared their lives, 
which by their sins they had forfeited: this being a propi- 
tiation for them, because it purchased propitiatory sacri- 
fices to be offered on their behalf. 

Ver.17. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.] Sce 
ver, 11. . 

Ver. 18. Thou shalt also make a laver of brass.| There 
is nothing said, cither here or xxxviii. 8, concerning the 
form or bigness of it. But we may probably think, that 
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though Solomon made a sea of brass, much bigger than 


this vessel (which was to be carried about with them in 


‘their travels in the wilderness), yet he made it of the same 


form; and that was circular, as we read 2 Chron. iv. 2, 3, 
&e. And after their return from the captivity of Babylon 
the laver was restored (as L’Empereur observes out of 
Maimonides, in his Annotations on Codex Middoth, cap.3. 
sect. 6.) but there is nothing to be found in the Talmudists 
concerning its dimensions. ' 

And his foot also of brass.] The basis of it was so con- 
trived, as to receive the water which ran out at the laver at 
certain spouts. ; 

To wash withal.] At those spouts the priests washed 
their hands and their feet, before they entered upon their 


ministration. For if they had put their hands and feet into 


the laver, the water in it would have been defiled by the 
first man that washed therein. And the sea of brass made 
by Solomon was so high, that they could not put their fect 
into it. 

And thou shalt put it between the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation and the altar.] It stood, according to the Tal- 
mudists, between the porch of the temple and the altar; and 
consequently, in the tabernacle, at the entrance of it, but 
a little on the south side, and not just before the altar. 
That is, it was placed like our fonts, which stand at the 
lower end of our churches, towards the door. So that the 
priests coming into the court immediately went to the la- 
ver, and there washed, and then ascended to the altar. 

And thou shalt put water therein.| The heathens were so 
superstitious, as to think there was a greater virtue in some 
waters than in others for their lustration: particularly the 
Greeks (as Fort. Scacchus observes) would admit of no 
other water, in some of their greatest solemnities, but that 
from the fountain Callirrhoe. But the Divine institution 
was more simple, requiring merely spring-water, for all 
manner of purifications: only this water here mentioned 
was put into a vessel sanctified by a solemn unction, (x1. 
11.) | 

Ver. 19. For Aaron and his sons shall wash their hands 
and their feet therein.) Which, that it might be done more 
conveniently, the Talmudists tell us there were twelve 
sponts or cocks, in the form of a woman’s breast (whence 
they call them paps or dugs), to let the water out of the Ja- 
ver: so that the twelve priests, who attended upon the daily 
sacrifice, might wash there altogether. See L’Empereur 
in the place abovenamed, where he treats at large of 
this, and of the conveyance of water into the laver: which 
in the tabernacle (at least while they were in the wilder- 
ness) was brought thither every day in other vessels, and 
put into it, according to the direction in the conclusion of 
the foregoing verse. 

Every one knows that the gentiles took great care of 
washing their hands, before they sacrificed, as appears by 
many places in Homer (to name no other authors), who, in 
the first book of his Iliad, speaking of the great sacrifice 
that was preparing to he offered, for the appeasing of . 
Apollo, saith, 


Xepviibavro & trea, kat ovrAoyxbrac avédovro.. 


Upon which words Lustathius observes it as. the ancient 
custom, before they sacrificed, to wash their hands, de 
yup Kavapoue Twv Velwy yivecba, for none but those who were 
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clean and pure might meddle with sacred things: And again 
in the third book, 


’"Arao BactAkvoww bdwp Emi xElpac Exevay. 


They poured water upon the hands of the kings: we Ml 
Aovat Ove, saith Eustathius, as being about to sacrifice. 
But I do not find in any author, that they were coneerned 
for more than washing their hands (from whence came the 
proverb of doing things i/lotis manibus, see Erasmus in his 
Adages), there being no mention of washing their feet: 
which was an extraordinary degrce of purity, which God 
required in his priests, who ministcred in his house bare- 
foot: and so they did among the gentiles also, as appears 
by that saying of Pythagoras, mentioned by Jamblicus, 
avumddyrog Sbe cal mpooxbva, sacrifice and worship without 
shoes ; which St. Ambrose thinks was borrowed from Moses, 
‘lib. i. Epist. 6. (See Cuperus in his Apothcosis Homeri, 
p- 185.) 

Ver. 20. When they go into the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation, they shall wash with water.| This washing was not 
to be repeated before every act of their ministration ; but 
it sufficed for all the service of that day, if they washed 
once at their entrance upon it. Only on the great day of 
expiation, before five of the various duties then to be per- 
formed, the washing was to be renewed. 

That they die not.| By the hand of Heaven, as the Jews 
speak ; that is, of God, who punished such profanation, as 
ministering to him in their uncleanncss, with death: And 
the service performed by such a person, was all without 
effect; whether he were the high-pricst, or a common one, 
as R. Levi of Barcelona saith, (Precept. cvi.) 

Or when they come near to the altar to minister, to burn 
offering made by fire unto the Lord.| Whether they were to 
go in to minister at the altar of incensc in the tabernacle 
‘ (of which he speaks in the first words of this verse), or to 
offer sacrifices at the brazen altar in the outward court, 
they were to wash before they entered upon their service. 

Ver. 22. So they shall wash their hands and their feet, 
that they die not.| 'There was no need of doing more, being 
washed once all over before they were consecrated, (xxix. 
4.) but their hands and feet were to be washed, upon pain 
of death, every day, before they ministered. 

And it shail be a statute for ever to them.] As long as the 
tabernacle or temple stcod. 

Ver. 23. Take thou also unto thee principal spices.] So 
we rightly translate the Hebrew word roschim, which lite- 
rally significs heads; but thence, the chief of any kind of 
thing: the head being the principal or chief member of the 
body. 

As for the word besamin, wnich we translate spices, it 
seems to be a gencral name for all the following species, 
which are comprehended under it. (Sce ver. 34.) 

Of pure myrrh.] The Hebrew word mor, according to 
Mainionides, signifies musk ; and David Kimchi commends 
their exposition, who take it for a kind of frankincense: 
but the general opinion of the Hebrews, as well as of later 
writers, is, that it signifies myrrh, which scems to be dec- 
rived from the ancient word mor. And that being the best 
which flows from the shrub of itself, Moses is required to 
make use of such myrrh. For the word deror (which we 
translate pure, or not adulterated) properly signifies freely 
flowing or dropping myrrh: which was far better than that 
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which came out from the tree by incision. The fragrancy 
of this is taken notice of bya great number of authors ; who 
also mention it as having a principal part in the composi- 
tion of the most costly ointments, as Fort. Scacchus ob- 
serves, (lib. i. Myroth. Sacr. Elaochrysm. cap. ol, 52. and 
lib. ii. cap. 8.) 

Kive hundred shekels.| That is, in weight; which was 
two hundred and fifty ounces: a shekel being as anaes as 
half an ounce of our weight. 

Of sweet cinnamon half so much.| There were two sorts 
of cinnamon: one that doth not smell very much; another 
which was very aromatie, and rarcly to be found (Galen 
saith, in his time) but in the closct of kings. And therefore 
God commands Moses here to take not mere ciznamon, 
but with the addition of bosem, which signifies sweet-scented. 

Salmasius in his Plin. Exerc. treats of both these spices. 

And of sweet calamus two hundred and fifty shekels.| This 
spice hath also the same addition of bosem to it, because 
there was a calamus that was not sweet-scented; and that 
which was they held very precious, being not of the growth 
of Judea, but coming from distant places. Sowe read 
(Jer. vi. 20.) of “ sweet cance from a far country:” and 
Isaiah intimates in xliii. 24. that it was a foreign commo- 
dity of great valuc: and Salmasius is positive, that there 
was no aromatic calamus grew out of India, (Plin. Exereit. 
p. 1052.) But Bochartus very well observes that there was 
no traffic, in all likelihood, with India in the days of 
Moses: and therefore they had it then from Arabia : where 
Dionysius Periegetes, together with frankincense and 
myrrh, mentions (in one and the same verse) svodue¢ 
kaAapoc, sweet- iene calamus. (See Hierozoic. par. it. 
lib. v. cap. 6.) 

Ver. 24. Anil of cassia five hundred shekels.| ‘There is no 
mention of this spice (which the Hebrews call kidhah) but 
here and in Ezek. xxvii. 19. where it is joined with ca- 
lamus, and reckoned among the precious things which 
were brought to the marts of Tyre. Thercfore, it doth not 
signify that cassia which is now used among purging 
medicines, but another mentioned by Pliny, together with 
cinnamon, (lib. xii. cap. 19.) There being one sort of it 
called zsocinamomum, because it was equal to ciamamen in 
virtue and in value: (sce Salmasius in his Plinianz Exercit. 
in Solin. p. 1302.) But this sort of cussia differing but little 
from cinnamon, Fort. Scaechus thinks, for that very reason, 
we are here to understand by kidhah that aromatic plant 
which the ancients call costus: the best of which was 
brought out of Arabia, and was of a white colour, as he 
proves out of Avicenna, Dioscorides, and Pliny. And it 
appears by Propertius it was used by the ancients to be 
burnt on their altars, as well as frankincense: 


« Costum molle date, et blandi mihi thuris honores.” 
(Myrothec. Elzochrysm. par. ii. cap. 11, 12.) 


After the shekel of the sanctuary.) See ver. 13. 

And of oil-olive.| Which was clear, and free from all 
dregs. (Sec xxix. 40.) 

A hin.] I observed there that’ it contained a wine-gal- 
lon and two pints, and something more. 

Ver. 25. And thou shalt make it.| From hence, and from 
those words, (ver. 23.) “take thou unto thee sweet spices,” 
&c. the Hebrew doctors conclude, that Moses made this 
holy oil with his own hands. Of which there is no cer- 
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tainty; much Jess that none ever adventured to make it 
after him: nay, it is evident that Bezalecl made it, as well 
as all other things beferementioned, (xxxvii. 29.) 

An oil of holy ointment.| To anoint with it all the things 
mentioned in the next verse; whereby they were sanctified 
(that is, sct apart) for the service of God. It was not thick, 
like those compositions which we now call ointments, but 
thin as oil is; being nothing but oil, with an infusion of 
these strong spices, which made it have a comfortable scent. 
For it is observed by Dioscorides, that oil was very pro- 
per, cic TH Tov pbpwv Kataokeuny, for the preparation of oint- 
ments: odours being better preserved in oil than in any 
other liquor, as Pliny observes, (lib. xiii. cap. 2.) And this 
oil, no doubt, was the purest they could get (such as they 
brought for the light of the tabernacle, xxvii. 20.) which 
would best imbibe the tincture. 

After the art of the apothecary. | Or otntment-maker ; of 
whose art Theophrastus and Dioscorides give an account. 
But the manncr of making this ointment, as Maimonides 
describes it, was thus: the spices were beaten severally 
(he should have excepted the myrrh, which was liquid), and 
then they were mixed together, and macerated in pure wa- 
ter, till all the virtue of them was extracted. Which being 
done, the hin of oil was poured upon them, and all was 
boiled upon the fire till the water was evaporated, and the 
oil alone remained: (see Guil. Schickkard in his Mischpat 
hamelek, cap. 1. p. 24.) 

It shall be a holy anointing oil.) Wherewith none were 
to be anointed but sacred persons and things. 

Ver. 26. And thou shalt anoint the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation therewith, &c.] This and the following verses 
shew the use of the holy oil; which was to conscerate or 
set apart every thing hereafter mentioned, to the service of 
God, whereby the majesty of God’s house (as the Jews 
speak) was set forth: for anointing belonging only to 
kings and princes, this ceremony begat in people’s minds a 
greater fear and reverence towards God. himself, as Mai- 
monides’s words are, (More Nevoch. par. ill. cap. 40.) 

Ver. 27. And the table and all his vessels, &c.] Here be- 
ing such ea particular mention ofevery thing that was in the 
sanctuary, he only saith, when it was erected, (xl. 9.) 
‘‘ Thou shalt take the anointing oil, and anoint the taber- 
nacle, and all that is therein,’ &c. 

Ver. 28. And the altar of burnt-offering, &c.] In this 
verse he mentions all that was without the sanctuary, in 
the court of the Lord’s house; of the unction whereof he 
also gives a particular charge, (xl. 10, 11.) And accord- 
ingly when he gives an account of the consecration of 
Aaron and his sons, he also tells us how he executed 
these commands of anointing the tabernacle, and all that 
was in it; but more especially this altar, which he sprin- 
Kled seven times with the holy oil, (Lev. viii. 10, 11.) 
See there. 

Ver. 29. And thou shalt sanctify them.] Separate all the 
forenamed things from common uses, to the serviee of 
God alone, by anointing them with this holy oil. 

That they may be most holy.| They were made hereby 
most holy, because, as it here follows, they made. other 
things te be holy. 

Whatsoever toucheth them shall be holy.) As the gift was 
made hely by the altar, upon which it was laid. (See 
Xxix. 87.) 
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Ver. 30. And thou shalt anoint Aaron and his sons, &c.} 
(See xxix. 7, 8.) 
~ Ver. 31. This shall be a holy anointing oil.unto me, 
throughout your generations.| The Jews understand this, 
as if it were meant of this individual oil now made by 
Moses; which lasted till the captivity, or till the time of 
Josiah. But this seems to be as fabulous as that Josiah 
hid it so, that it could never be found after his death. Jor 
there were so many things to be anointed with it at pre- 
sent, and in future times (all the high-priests being anointed, 
not with a drop or two, but with such a plentiful effusion 
of it, that it ran down to their beards, nay, the skirts of 
their garments, Psal. cxxxiii. and their kings also, when 
there was any doubt of their title), that this oil could not 
last so long, much less retain its scent for so many gencra- 
tions, without a miracle, of which there was noneed. For 
though there was near half a hundred weight of the spices, 
yet there was but five or six quarts of oil; and therefore 
the ointment could not be more: the odours of these spices 
being only extracted by infusion, and the substance left 
behind. And such a quantity as this, one may well sup- 
pose, was near spent in the anointing of so many things and 
persons, as are here mentioned: and therefore it was upon 
occasion to be made again, as the perfume was, which fol- 
lows here, ver. 34. 

Yet it must be confessed that there hath been a very an- 
cient opinion among the Jews, that in the second temple 
there was no holy oil: for whieh one can see no reason, 
bunt that they did not think it lawful to make this composi- 
tion, and therefore consecrated their high-priests, only. by 
putting on their robes. How they came to fancy it unlaw- 
ful doth not appear; but the omission of this unction after 
their return from their captivity, seemed. to foretell that 
there should be another and better kind of unction, which 
was by the Holy Ghost; the varicty of whose gifts might 
perhaps be fore-shadowed by these several spices. 

A holy anointing oil unto me.] There was no rite or ce- 
remony ordained whereby this oil became holy; but it was 
consecrated by this Divine institution, which appropriated 
it unto God alone in these words, unto me. Which sepa- 
rated it to God’s uses and service; and made it: unlawful 
for any body to employ it to other purposes. 

Ver. 32. Upon man’s. flesh shall. it not be powred.] Here 
follow two prohibitions, to breed in the people.the greater 
reverence to tbis holy ointment. The first is this, that it 
should not be poured on man’s flesh, i. e. on commen men, 
who were not priests, or were not appointed by God to: be 
anointed with it. It is well known, that in the eastern coun- 
tries(whom the Grecks and Romans also imitated) men were 
wont to anoint their heads and faces, and that with very: 
precious ointments, especially at their feasts, and when 
they would make a splendid appearance: and therefore they, 
are here forbidden to make use. of this oil for such uses. 

Neither shall ye make any other like it, after the:compo- 
sition of.zt.] This is a second prohibition, not te make any 
ointment of these spices, for private and.common use. 

It is holy.| It is set apart for my use alone. 

And shall be holy unto you.] And therefore you shall 
not employ it to any other. 

Ver. 33. Whosoever compoundeth.any like it, or whoso- 
ever putteth any of it.upon a stranger, &c.) That is, if any 
man broke either of the foregoing prohibitions, by making 
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the like composition, or putting any of this upon one who 
was not a priest, he was liable to be cut off from Israel. 
What that is, see Gen. xvii. 14. The reason of these prohi- 
bitions is manifest, as Maimonides excellently discourses, 
(More Nevochim. par. iii. cap. 45.) which was, that this 
sweet odour being sinelt no where else, men might be more 
in love with it in the sanctuary: and that none, by being 
anointed with the like, might fancy themselves better than 
others, from whence great dissensions and mischiefs might 
have arose. The same may be said concerning the per- 
fume, (ver. 37, 38.) 

Kings, indeed, are said to have been anointed with this 
very oil; at least Solomon was, (1 Kings i. 39. though we 
may doubt of David, when he was anointed king of Judah, 
2 Sam. ii. 4.) which was, J suppose, by a special direction 
of the prophets; that the pcople might look upon them as 
sacred persons, and special ministers of God, for their 
good. The Jews also will have it, that he whom they call 
the anointed of war, that is, say the Jews, the priest men- 
tioned Deut. xx. 2. but I should rather think, the general 
who commanded their forces, in any sudden danger, was 
anointed also with this oil, that he might be inspired with 
courage, when he fought as a sacred person. So that they 
interpret the first words of the foregoing verse [upon man’s 
flesh shall it not be poured] in this sense: None shall be 
anointed with it but the high-priest, the anointed of war, 
and the kings of the house of David. For the kings of Is- 
rael were not anointed with it, but with simple balsam, as 
they also tell us. 

Ver. 34. And the Lord said unto Moses, Take unto thee 
sweet spices.]' There are the same words here in the Hebrew, 
that we had before, (ver. 23.) save only that there he 
saith, Take to thee rosamin (with the addition of rosch, 
principal, or most excellent), and here, Take to thee samim, 
which we translate sweet spices. How these two differ, 
interpreters of all sorts extremely vary: but they both 
seem to be general words, which contain the following 
species under them; and samim to signify spices of less 
value than besamim. The latter of which denotes such 
spices as were either liquid or most proper to mix with 
oil, or other liquid things, to give them a fragrancy, as 
Fort. Scacchus thinks, who hath discussed these two 
words with great diligence, in his Eleochrysm. Myroth. 
par. li. cap. 7. 

Stacte.| The Hebrew word signifies something that 
drops, which some have taken for balsam; but the LXX. 
translate it'as we do; and Salmasius hath shewn that it is 
the liquid part of myrrh (not which flows of itself) which 
drops from it when it is pressed out by art. (See Phin. Ex- 
ercit. p. 520.) The same Fort. Scacchus, cap. 8. observes, 
out of Dioscorides, who calls it rp0cgarov oubovne rd AuTa- 
pov, &c. the most unctious part of fresh myrrh, pressed out 
with a little water, (cap. 74.) This was used in the per- 
fumes which the heathen ‘burnt upon the altars, as appears 
by that of Euripides in Troad. where he mentions, 


Zpuipyne aiveplac tov xatvov. 


Onycha.] The Hebrew werd secheleth is translated by 
Jonathan ceseth, which the famous Bochartus proves by 
many argumeuts to be Jadanum, which was one of the prin- 
cipal aromatics among the Arabians. The stream of in- 
terpreters indeed carry it for onycha, but are not agreed 
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what that is: for some take it for the hoof or claw of an 
animal (as Maimonides), othess (as Jarchi) for the root of 
a plant, which is smooth and transparent as the nail of a 
man’s hand, which the Greeks call onyx; but there are 
others, and more numerous, who take it for the shell of a 
fish, in the fens of India, that are full of spikenard, upon 
which this fish feeding, it makes the very shell odoriferous. 
(See Hicrozoic. par. ii. lib. v. cap. xdé.) He observes also, 
par.i. lib. iii. cap. 1. that there was such a shiell-fish in 
Babylonia, which was nearer to the Jews than the Indians. 
The Greeks called it onyx, from the form of it; and the 
Hiebrews secheleth, from its colour, which was black. 

And galbanim.] That which is sold in our shops is of an 


offensive smell; but there was another in Syria, in the 


mount Amanus, which had an excellent scent. And, there- 
fore, to distinguish it from ordinary galbanum, there is a 
word added to it, as the Vulgar Latin takes it, in which it 
is called galbanum boni odoris. For that translation joins 
the next word (which we translate sweet spices) unto gal- 
banum: as if he had said, aromatic galbanum. 

With pure frankincense.| It was gathered twice in the 
year; in the spring and in the autumn: and Pliny tells us, 
that gathered in the autumn was the purest and whitest ; 
with which the other (that was reddish) was not to be com- 
pared, (lib. xii. cap. 14.) Every one knows that this was 
very much used by the gentiles upon their altars. 

Of each shall there be a like weight.| This is the common 
interpretation of the Hebrew words; and I will not trouble 
the reader with any other. But we have no certain know- 
ledge what weight this was: for J see no authority for what 
the Hebrew doctors say, that there were seventy pounds 
of each of these four spices. And they add (which makes 
all they say of this matter questionable), that there were 
also several pounds of cinnamon, and cassia, and crocus: 
in short, of thirteen several spices, which Josephus (lib. vi. 
Haloseos, cap. 6.) affirms were in this composition. Of 
which Moses, they say, made in the whole three hundred 
and sixty-eight pounds; that is, one pound for every day in 
the year, and three for the day of expiation. And, accord- 
ingly, R. Levi Barzelonita saith, the priests made every 
year as much as would suffice for every day of it; and that 
the ordinary priests might make it, as well as the high- 
priest, (Precept. ci.) , 

Ver. 35. And thou shalt make it a perfume.|] Some think 
the last words of the foregoing verse signify, that each sort 
of spice was to be pounded, one by one: and then they are 
all ordered here to be put together. 

A confection after the art of the apothecary.| Made with 
ereat care, and according to this Divine prescription. Thus 
Plutarch, speaking of the aromatic Mfyua among the Egyp- 
tians, which was burnt morning and evening on their altars, 
saith it was not put together, dmwe trvyev, on any fashion, 
or as it happened ; adda yoappara teowv Toi pupefoic, Ke. 
but the sacred books were read to those who compounded it, 
when it was mixed, (lib. de Isid. et Osiride.) 

Tempered together.] Both the Chaldee and the LXX. 
render this mingled; just as salt is with any thing upon 
which it is sprinkled. | 

Pure.] Without any other mixture. 

And holy.) 'To be used only in the Divine service. For 
this was one of the most ancient ways of worshipping God ; 
the word Ovata, i. e. sacrifice (as Porphyry saith, lib. ii.) 
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being. aenveas ars Supdoewe > the first men making a fume, 
by burning parts of trees, and shrubs, and sceds, and fruits. 
And the sweeter their scent was, the more grateful they 
’ fancied the fume was to their gods. So that though at first 
they contented themselves with simple herbs and plants, 
and Moses here prescribes only some few spices fetched 
from foreign countries, yet, in aftertimes, they. increased 
them to a greater number: for that aromatic mixture I 
mentioned before among the Egyptians, called Kug:, was a 
composition of sixteen: things; which Plutarch reckons up 
in.the forenamed book: And Sophocles brings in Clytem- 
nestra-(in his Ele#tr. ver. 687.) calling for Odpata mayxaprra; 
fumes of all sorts of seeds, to be offered to Apollo, that she 
might be delivered from her terrors. 

Ver. 36, Aud'thou shalt beat of it very small.] Reduce 
it to powder. 

And put it before the testimony.} Burn it upon the altar 
of incense, which was placed before.the.ark, as we read 
yer.6. This scems to be the meaning; and not that he 
should put it in’ a! dish upon the table, ready to be 
burned: for the table did not stand before the ark of the 
testimony. 

Where I will meet with thee.] See xxix. 42. 

It shall be- unto you most holy.| Employed only. in the 
worship of God, before the most holy place. 

Ver. 37. And as for the perfume which thou shalt make, 
&c.] Or rather, And the perfume which thou shalt make, 
you shall not make to: yourselves according to the conpost- 
tion thereof. For any. private use; which is imported in 
these words, to yourselves. 

Tt shall be unto thee holy for the Lord.) Entirely se- 
parated to the Divine worship; and therefore not to be 
touched by any but the priests, and that when they minis- 
tered in the sanctuary, before the mercy-seat. 

Ver. 88. Whosoever shall make like unto that, to smell 
thereto.]| For his‘own pleasure: (see ver. 33.) R. Levi of 
Barcelona hath well explained this: no man was to make 
this composition with the same spices, and the same weight, 
and with an intention to bumit. So he interprets those 
words fo smell thereto; that is, to make a perfume with it 
by burning it: (Praecept. cxi.) yet if any man (as Maimo- 
nides observes) did smell this perfume, but did mn make it, 
he was not guilty of being cut off. 

Shall even be cut off from his people.) Sec ver. 33. Their 
opinion is not improbable, who think by this is meant not 
only the excision of the transgressor, but of his whole race; 
none of which should remain to keep up his name in Israel. 
By. which severe threatening, the people were: deterred from 
profaning these holy things. 
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Ver. 1. Awxp the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.| After all 
the foregoing directions from the twenty-fifth chapter unto 
this (in which, as I said before, xxx.-11. one may well think 
there was some intermission), the Lord proceeded to givo 
Moses this following information, to encourage him to go 
about this work. 

Ver. 2. See I have called.) Be not solicitous where thou 
shalt find workmen, who have skill enough to make all 


the things which: I have ‘commanded ; for I have: taken 
VOL. I. 
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care of that; and pitched upon one who shall be the chief 
director of the whole business. 

By name.] Made a particular choice of one man above 
all others, whom Ihave designed for this work. It ap- 
pears by other places, that this phrase (to call him by 
name) gives Bezaleel the pre-eminence above all ether ar- 
tificers. See xxxiii. 12.17. where he saith the same of 
Moses; and Isa. xlv. 3. where he saith it of Cyrus. 

Bezaleel the son of Uri.] See 1 Chron. ii. 18—20. 
Though he was particularly chosen and fitted for this work; 
yet there was another joined with him to be his assistant, 
(ver. 6.) Which two did not do all the work with their 
own hands (as appears from xxviii. 38. where he speaks of 
many persons endowed with extraordinary skill), but they 
were the principal artists; and the chief directors and over- 
seers of the work. And therefore, after the mention of 
Aholiab, (ver. 6.) he speaks also of others into whose hearts 
he had put wisdom, to do all that he commanded. 

The son of Hur, of the tribe of Judah.| This Hur is thought 
by some to have been the husband of Miriam, the sister of 
Moses : (see xvii. 10.) And then the observation of Abar- 
binel is not impertinent, that God did the more particularly 
declare -his choice of Bezaleel, and Moses the more punctu- 
ally remember it, to take away all exceptions from the 
Israelites; who might have been apt to think that Moses had 
too much regard to his own kindred, if he had appointed 
him to be the chief governor of this work, ‘without the spe-~ 
cial call of God unto it. For thus they might have cavilled 
(as some of them did afterward, in part)}—he makes him- 
self king, and Aaron his brother high-priest; and now de- 
livers into the hands of his nephew all the oblations and 
collections that have been made for the tabernacle. For 
which there could be no colour, after God had solemnly de- 
clared it was done by his special order. He adds also 
(which is not so justifiable) that there was a strife ‘among 
the Israelites who’ should undertake this work ; for which, 
though’ Moses knew the fitness of Bezaleel, yet he durst not 
mention him, for fear they should think him partial; till 
God commandéd him; saying, Do not regard what the 
people say, for thou, and they all, shall see that he is chosen 
by mé, and not by thee, unto this work ; for I will give him 
extraordinary wisdom, &¢: 

Ver. 3. And Ihave filled him with'the spirit of God.] i. e: 
With an exccllent spirit; or with Divineinspiration. Which 
was but necessary’; because the ILebrews being long kept 
in’ slavery under the Egyptians, cannot’ be Supposed to 
have been -bred up to the learning of those ingenious arts 
mentioned in ‘the next verses. For they were acquainted 
only with the making of bricks, during that heavy servitude} 
and thercforé God instructed several men, particularly Be- 
zaleel, in those arts which’ they had no master to teach 
them, and with their natural genius, though never so great, 
could not attain, especially on’a sudden, without inspira- 
tion. 

In wisdom, and in understanding, and in’ knowledge] 
Here wisdom, understanding, and knowledge, do not signify 
as they do in’ other places, particularly in the Proverbs, 
and in Isaiah xi. 2. (where the Messiah is said to be “ filled 
with the spirit of wisdom and understanding, and the spirit 
of knowledge,’ ") but skill in the arts of « engraving, and setting 
jewels, and. weaving, and ncedlc-work, &c. How wisdom 
differs from understanding and from knowledge, is not much 
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material; they may be many words used only to express 
their skill in all sorts of arts, that might make them accom- 
plished workmen, as it follows in the latter end of the verse, 
to work in all manner of workmanship. They that would 
see how the Hebrews distinguish them, may look into 
Paulus nein upon the place, or Buxtorf’s Historia 
Arce, cap. 2. n. 3. 

Ver. 4. To devise cunning works, &c.] There are two 
things required in an excellent artist: good iavention, and 
ability to do what he hath contrived. ‘The first of these 
seem to be intended in this verse; and the other in the next: 
together with a dexterity to teach other artificers, who were 
to be employed under Bezaleel and Aholiab. 

Ver. 5. And in cutting of stone, &c.] There were no 
stones employed about the tabernacle; and therefore this 
must be meant of cutting and setting the precious stones 
mentioned chap. xxviii. and in graving on them what God 
commanded, ver. 11. 21. 

And in carving of timber.] We do not read in the fore- 
going chapters of any carved work about the tabernacle ; 
and therefore this word may better be rendered (as it is in 
the beginning of the verse) cutting, rather than carving tim- 
ber. For it signifies, in gencral, doing all the work of car- 
penters and Joiners. 

To work in all manner of vig teulina That was ne- 

cessary for the making of every thing God had commanded. 
_ Ver.6. And I, behold, I have given with him.) Lest Mo- 
ses should think one principal contriver and director not 
to be sufficient, God joins another with him. 
_ Aholiabd, of the tribe of Dan.] It is observed by R. Bechai, 
that God chose one out of the lowest tribe (for so they ac- 
counted that of Dan), as well as one out of the chief, which 
was Judah; that Bezaleel, saith he, might not be lifted up 
with vain conceit; for great and small are equal before 
God. And he truly observes, that one of the same tribe, of 
Dan, by the mother’s side, was the most skilful person that 
could be found, for the building of the temple by Solomon, 
(2 Chron. ii. 14.) 

And in the hearts of all that are wise- -hearted, I have put 
wisdom.] That is, God endued the minds of all ingenious 
persons among them with an extraordinary skill; which 
they never learnt, either by their own study or any master, 
but had it by an inspiration from above. There were se- 
veral, no doubt, who had a natural genius to such arts as 
were necessary in this work; but they could not, by their 
own industry, have attained such skill as God bestowed on 
them; at least not so soon, as to go immediately about 
the building of the tabernacle, and all things belonging 
to it. 

That they may make all that I have commanded thee.) 
Not to imitate the Egyptian contrivances, as some have 
fancied (for which no such great skill, one would think, was 
necessary ), but to make all exactly according to the model 
which Moses had seen in the mount, and he deseribed to 
them ; which could not haye been done without God’s ex- 
traordinary assistance. 

Ver. 7. The tabernacle of the congregation, and the ark 
of the testimony, &c.] These things are here mentioned, ac- 
cording to the order of nature; which is first to build a 
house, and then to provide its furniture. And it is ob- 
servable, that there was but one house, or tabernacle, one 
ark, and one altar, either for sacrifice or incense, to pre- 
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serve in their minds the. belicf of the unity of God; con- 
trary to the gentiles, who had their temples and ‘altars 
every where, and cach family its domestic: gods, and par- 

ticular superstitions. 

Ver. 8. The pure candlestick.| It is hard to tell why this 
is particularly called pure, unless it be because it was-en- 
tirely of pure gold, (xxv. 81.) which the table and altar of 
incense were not; for they were only overlaid with pure 
gold, (xxv. 24. xxx. 3.) Some have thought that itis called 
pure, because no blood was ever sprinkled upon it, as 
there was on the altar of incense; but this is not a good 
reason, for we do not find there was any sprinkled on the 
table. 

Ver. 9. The altar of burnt-offering, &e. | Goheeriiny this 
and the laver he had received orders, xxvii. 1. xxx. 17. 

Ver. 10. And the clothes of 7 heed Wherewith the ark, 
and the fable, and the candlestick, and the golden altar were 
covered (Numb. iv. 6, 7. 9. 11, ney when the camp re- 
moved. 

The holy garments for Aaron; &e.] Which are ordered 
chap). Xxviil. 

Ver. 11. And the anointing oil and sweet incense, Kc. } 
These were ordered in the foregoing chapter, ver. 23. 34. 

Ver. 12. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.] Atier 
he had delivered him all the foregoing orders, about the 
tabernacle, its furniture, and the workmen to me eae 
in making them; he added what follows. 

Ver. 13. Speak unto the children of Israel, saying, Verily 
my sabbaths shall ye keep.| This hath been mentioned thrice 
already (sce xvi. 23. xx. 8. xxiii. 12.) but here seems to be 
repeated again, upon this special occasion, that they 
might not think this sacred work would warrant them to 
break the sabbath. On which he bids Moses tell them, 
they must not do this work no more than any other: for the 
tabernacle was built for the service of God, which was 
principally performed upon this day. And he uses a word 
of the plural number, not to signify any other sabbath but 
this; which recurring so often as once in seven days, he 
might well admonish them to keep his sabbaths. And so 
the apostle plainly speaks, Coloss. ii. 16. 

For it is a sign betiveen me and you.) This plainly shews 
he speaks of the weckly sabbath; the observation of whiclr 
testified to all the werld what God they worshipped: as all 
nations signified, by their rites and ceremonies, what their 
gods were to whom their services were paid. Now the Is- 
raelites stood ina double relation to God; as his creatures, 
and as those who were redeemed by him from the Egyp- 
tian bondage: in both which regards the sabbath was a 
sign or token between him and them. Tor by observing - 
one day in seven, after six days’ labour, they signified that 
they worshipped the Creator of the world; who in six 
days made all things, and then rested: and by observing 
such a seventh day, (sec xvi. 5.) after six days’ labour, 
rather than any other, they signified they owned him to be 
their deliverer from Egyptian slavery. ‘This is opened ex- 
cellently by our Mr. Mede, Discourse xv. p. 78, 74. 

Throughout your generations.| During this polity which 
God now establishes among you. 

That ye may know that Tam the Lord that doth sanctify y 
you.] To be my peculiar people, by observing this solem- 
nity. For it was peculiarly enjoined to them, and to no 
othcr nation; and was looked upon as a singular benefit 
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conferred on them above all people; as appears by the 
devout acknowledgment Nehemiah makes of. this, among 
the rest of the Divine favours to them, that he made known 
unto them his holy sabbath, ix. 14. and see Ezek. xx. 
LL, 12ieete 

Ver. 14. Ye shall keep the sabbath therefore.] Since it 
is such a distinguishing mark, be Use more careful to ob- 
serve if. - 

For it is holy unto you.| This Jamar upon what was 
said in the conclusion of the foregoing verse, that hereby 
they were sanctified, or separated to God as a peculiar 
people; and therefore, in all reason, should fiaok upon this 
as a holy day. 

. Every one that defileth té shall prstrs y be put to death.) 
If there were credible witnesses of his profanation. 

. For whosoever doth any work thereon.) This was to de- 

file or profane it. 
- That soul shall be cut off from among his people.| God 
seems to threaten that he himself would shorten his days, if 
the judges, for want of witnesses, could not punish him. Se 
Eliah ben Mosel: (one of these whom the Jews call Karaites) 
most excellently expeunds this, and all the rest of the pun- 
ishments threatened to the violation of this precept, which 
Mr.Selden hath given us out of a MS. lib. i. de Synedriis, 
cap. 6. .The sense is this, in short: he that violates a ne- 
gative precept, as they call it, cither doth it secretly, which 
is most frequent, or openly, which happens seldom, unless 
aman be one of those’ profligate wretches whom we call 
apostates. Now him that secretly broke the sabbath, the 
Scripture threatens with cutting off, viz. by the hand of 
God, according to what is written here in this place. In 
like manner, incestuous and unlawful conjunctions are 
threatened, (Lev. xviii. 29.) because they were wont to be 
committed secretly. But if any man did any work openly 
on the salbbath,-so that there were witnesses of it, he was to 
be stoned, according te what is said Numb. xv.35. Though 
if he did it out of mistake, either secretly or openly, he 
was only to bring a sacrifice for his error: and if he of- 
fended against any of the decrees of the wise men about 
the sabbath, he was to be beaten. Or if there was no 
court of judgment in the place (as now, in their present 
condition), then all such transgressors were left to God to 
punish them, of whatsoever sort they were. 

Ver. 15. Stx days may work be done, but in the seventh 
ts the sabbath of rest, holy to the Lord.] So it is called also 
xxxv. 2. and Lev. xxiii. 3; And so the sabbath wherein 
the land rested, is likewise called, Lev. xxv. 4. But the 
Hebrew words schaboat schabbaton (sabbath of rest) 
properly signify sabbath above all sabbaths, i.e. the 
greatest sabbath; on which a rest was to be most punctu- 
ally observed from all manner of work, which the Jews, 
as De Dieu notes, call the weighty sabbath; as if other 
days of rest were but light in comparison with this. Ac- 
cording to that saying of R. Josee, great is circumci- 
ston, because the weighty sabbath. gives place to it; that 
is, admits of this work, though the rest on this sabbath be 
SO vcry great. 

Shall surely be put to death.| As an idolater, who did 
not acknowledge the Creator of the werld. See before, 
ver. 14, 

Ver. 16. Wherefore the children of Israel shall keep the 
sabbath, to observe the sabbath ‘throughout all their genera- 
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tion, for a perpetual covenaut.] ‘The most literal interpre- 
tation of this verse seems to me to be that of Lud. de Dien, 
the children of Israel shall keep the sabbath by making 
the sabbath a perpetual covenant throughout their genera- 
tions. ‘That is, by never suffering it to be interrupted, 

they made it a perpetual covenant between ner and them 
throughout all ages. 

Ver. 17. Itis a sign between me and the children of Is- 
rael for ever.| A badge and livery that they were the ser- 
vants of the Most High, who made the heavens and earth. 
A mark of their being devoted to him, and continuing in 
covenant with him, no less than cireumcision. 

For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth.) In 
memory of-which the sabbath was first instituted, “ te 
preserve perpetually and establish that most precious his- 
tory and doctrine of the creation of the world,” as Maimo-. 
nides speaks, More Nevoch par. ill. cap. 43. 

And oun the seventh day he rested, and was refreshed.] 
Delighted inthe contemplation of all his works, which he 
saw were very good, (Gen.i.31.) ‘The same Maimonides. 
observes, that the word jinnaphash (which we translate was 
refreshed) comes from nephesh,- which, among other things, 
signifies the intention of the mind and the will; and there- 
fore the sense of this phrase is, “all the will of: God was 
perfected and brought to a conclusion: his whole good 
pleasure was absolutely finished on the areioe day;” 
(More Nevoch. par. i. cap. 67.) 

Ver. 18. And he gave unto Moses, when he mes an end 
of communing with hin upon Mount Sinai.) When he dis- 
missed him, having said all that is before related during’ 
his forty days’ stay with him in the mount, he delivered 
unto him two tables of testimony, to carry down with him 
to the people. 

Two tables of testimony.] Wherein God testified to them 


his mind and will, in the principal things which concerned 


their duty. (See xvi. 34.) 

Tables of stone.| That what was written upon divin might 
be more durable. There is no ground to think that these ta- 
bles were made of some precious stone (as the author of the 
book Cosri, and other Jews fancy), for the word eben in the 
Hebrew simply signifies any sort of stone, and is went to 
have some other joined to it, when precious stones are 
meant, as in 2Sam. xii. 30. 1 Kings x. 2. 2 Chron. iii. 6. 

Written with the finger of God.] i. e. By God himself. 
Just as the heavens, saith Maimonides, are said to be the 
work of his fingers, (Psal. viii. 4.) which he interprets in 
another place (xxxiii. 6.) “‘ By the word of the Lord were 
the heavens made.” ‘Therefore written by the finger of 
God, is as much, saith he, as by the word; that is, the will 
and good pleasure of God, (More Nevoch. par. i. cap. 66.) 
In short, this phrase signifies, that God employed neither 
Moses, nor any other instrument, in this writing, but it was 
done by his own powerful operation. For all things that 
we do, being wrought by our hands and our fingers, these 
words are used to express God’s power. (See xxxii. 16.) 

This was a thing so notorious in ancient times, and so 
much believed by those who were not Jews, that many 
other nations pretended toe the like Divine writings, that 
they might gain the greater authority to their laws. ‘Thus 
the Brachmans report in their histories, that the book of 
their law (which they call Caster) was delivered by God to 
Bremavius, upon a mount in a cloud: and that Ged gavo 
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also another book of laws to Brammon in the first age of 
the world. The Persians say the same of those of Zoroas- 
ter; and the Getes of XNamolxis. Nay, the Brachmans 
have a decalogue like this of Moses, and accurate inter- 
pretations of it, in which they say there is this prophecy, 
That one day there shall be one law alone throughout the 
world. This evidently shews how well the world was an- 
ciently acquainted with these books of Moses,.and what a 
high esteem they had of them. (See IHuetius, lib. ii. Alne- 
tan. Quest. cap. 12. n. 19.) 
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Ver. 1. AND when the people.] Not the whole body of 
the congregation; but so meny of them, that the rest durst 
not appear to oppose their desires. 

Saw that Moses delayed to come down out of the mount.) 
The Jews fancy that he stayed beyond the time that he had 
appointed for his return to them. But that is not likely ; 
for he himself was not told how long God would detain 
him there. (See xxiv. 14.) The meaning therefore is, 
that he stayed longer than they expected; so that they did 
not know what to think of it. And having as yet received 
no directions about the service of God, for which they were 
called out of Egypt(vii. 16. and other places), they thought 
it was time to desire Aaron to set about it, in such a way 
as other people served their gods. ohe. 

The people gathered themselves together. unto: Aaron.] 
They applied themselves to him, as being left by Moses, 
to be the chief director and governor of affairs, together 
with Hur, during his absence, (xxiv. 14.) And according 
to the computation made concerning the time of his going 
up into the mount, (see xxiv. 18.) this happened upon the 
fifteenth of our July;, which month the Hebrews .call 
‘Tamuz. : 

And said unto him, Up.} One cannot think that they 
spake thus to him at the very first words; but other dis- 
course passed before this: unto which Aaron, in all proba- 
bility, making some difficulty to consent, and persuading 
them not to persist in their demand, they would not be de- 
nied any longer, but said in a seditious manner, Up, make 
no further delay, for we will have what we desire. 

. Make us gods.) Or.rather, make us a god: for so Nehe- 


miah expresses it in the singular number, ix. 18. and so. 


Elohim is often translated, Gen. xx. 13. xxxv. 7, &e. For 
their meaning was, make us a sacred symbol or sign, as 
other nations have, that may represent God in a visible 
manner tous. So the Jews .expound it in Pirke Eliezer, 
cap. 45. ‘‘ They said .to Aaron, ‘lhe Egyptians extol their 
gods, they sing and chaunt before them; for they behold 
thein with theireyes. Make us such gods as theirs are, that 
we may see them before us.” And so R. Jehudah, in the 
book Cosri, par. i. sect. 97. “‘ They desired a sensible object 
of Divine worship to be set before them; not with an in- 
tention to deny God, who brought them out of Egypt, but 
that something inthe place of God might stand before them, 
when they declared his wonderful works.” Such, no doubt, 
was their meaning: for they could not be so senseless as to 
imagine the true God could be made by a man; or that an 
image could go before them (as it here follows), which may 
have feet, but cannot walk, as the Psalmist speaks. And 
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therefore Aben Ezra judiciously interprets it, some corpo- 
real image, in which God may riside. 

Which shali go before us.] Conduct us throngh the wil- 
derness. God himself, in a pillar of cloud and fire, hi- 
therto went before them: but that cloud now covering the 
mount where Moses was, and not stirring at all from thience, 
they imagined, perhaps, that Moses being lost, it would no 
longer lead them as it had done. 

For as for this Moses, &c.| This.doth not seem to be the 
language of those who had any regard to him. 

We wot not what is become of him.] They thought, per- 
haps, that he was consumed in the mount, by the fire which 
shone from the face of God, as Jonathan paraphrases it. 
Greg. Nyssen’s reflection upon this demand of the people 
is very natural; that they were like schoolboys, who, in the 
absence of their master,. were carried avofroic Oppaic tic 
ata&iav, with senseless impetuous motions, into rudeness and 
disorder, (p. 183. de Vita Mosis.) For there were many 
among them who were infected.with the Egyptian idolatry, 
as we learn from Josh. xxiv. 14. Ezek. xx. 7, 8. xxiii.3. 8. 
And, therefore, hankering after that way of worship by 
images, which they had learnt there, they took this oppor- 
tunity to desire a visible representation of God among 
them, as the Egyptians had. And so St. Stephen looks 
upon this as a turning back in their hearts unto Egypt, 
(Acts vii. 39, &c.) . 

Ver. 2. And Aaron said unto them, Break off the qoldes 
ear-rings, &c.| This confirms what I said, that there was 
some debate about this matter, before they spake those 
words to him, (ver. 1.) Up, make us gods, &c. For it is not 
credible that Aaron would immediatcly consent to so foula 
fact as this, without the least argumentagainst it. “Whichis 
so unlikely, that the Jews have devised this tale: that Ilur 
rebuking them in his presence, the. people fell upon him 
and killed him; which affrighted Aaron into a speedy com- 
phance. , o 

The golden ear-rings.| ‘These, it-is probable, wero some 
of the jewels which they borrowed of the Egyptians, (xii. 
33.) and possibly might have worn superstitiously, as I 
observed (Gen. xxxv. 5.) they did very anciently. There 
aro those who think.Aaron hoped they would not haye 
easily parted with these; and so their design might have 
been broken. . ; 

From the ears of your wives, of your sons, and your daugh- 
ters.| Men wore these ornaments in the eastern countries, 
as well as women; as we find in the story of the Ishmael- 
ite and Midianite soldiers, (Judg. viii. 24. and Pliny, lib. 
xi. cap. 31.) “ In oriente quidem et-viris aurum eo loci,” 
&e. In the east it ts esteemed an ornament for men to wear 
gold in that place ; speaking of their ears. (See Bochart. 
Hierozoic. par. i. lib. i, cap. 34.) 

Ver. 3. And all the people.| All that were engaged im 
this design; who were so many (as I said ver. 1.) that the 
rest it is likely durst not oppose it. 

Broke off the golden ear-rings which were tin their ears, 
and brought them to Aaron.| So zealous is superstition, 
which prevails over pride and covetousness. 

Ver. 4. And he received them at their hands.] They seem 
to have presented them as an offering, towards the making 
of a representation of God; wherein every one of them 
might have an interest; and accordingly Aaron accepted 
them. 
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_ And fashioned it with a graving tool.} The Hebrew word 
cheret (which we translate graving tool) is used for a writ- 
ing pen, (Isa. viii. 1.) and for a crisping pin, which women 
used about their hair, (Isa. iii. 22.) And therefore inter- 
preters take it here for an instrument of engraving. And 
some think that Aaron made such marks with it in this calf 
as'there were in the Egyptian Apis: which was a cow that 
had a spot on her-right side like a crescent, (as some writers 
say, though Herodotus saith otherwise, and the :marks are 
variously reported ; see Pignorius in his Mensa Isiaca, p. 
18, &c.) and a square white spot in the forehead. ' But 
others think it mére likely, ‘that the calf coming rough out 
of the mould, Aaron only polished it-with a proper tool. 
For though Apis was in great honour among the Egyptians, 
yet it was a living cow, and not the image of one, which 
they had in such veneration. ‘Therefore Mr. Selden (in his 
Syntagma, i. de Diis Syris, cap. 4.) takes it to be more 
probable, that this golden calf, or ox, or. bullock (for so 
the Psalmist differently calls it, cvi. 19, 20.) was made in 
imitation of that golden ox that represented Osiris; which 
' was very famous among the Egyptians: who-had a mighty 
veneration for the river Nile, called in Hebrew Sichor 
(from whence came Syris), and for the dog-star (called. Sy- 
ris likewise), at whose rising that river began to swell; and 
forthe sun (which was principally meant by this name), to 
whom both the bull at Heliopolis, and the ox at Memphis 


were consecrated, as Macrobius tells us, lib. i. Saturnal. 


cap. 21. But though all this be very ingenious, yet the 
fruth of it may be well questioned, as I shall shew pre- 
sently; when I have noted that this translation, fashioned 
it with a graving tool, is not-so agreeable to what here fol- 
lows, as another which the Hebrew words will as well 
bear. 

' After he had made tt a molten. calf.) The words im the 
Hebrew are, and he made it, &c. we translate them after, 
&c. to make this agree with what goes before, according 
fo our translation, he fashioned it with a graving tool: 
which may as literally be translated, he bound them up in 
abag. For we find the word jatzar, which we here trans- 
late fashioned, to have the signification also of binding or 
fying up: and cheret in the plural number to signify a bag, 
(2 Kings v. 23.) And thus the prophet Isaiah (as Bochart 
observes) deseribes the making of images, (xlvi. 6.) “‘ They 
lavish gold out of the bag, and they make it a god.” Which 
agrees with what is here said of Aaron—ho received the 
ear-rings, and put them in a bag; and then having made a 
mould, cast them into it, and made a golden calf. (Sce 
ver. 24.) | 

' A molten calf.| So he calls it, because it was no bigger 
than a calf, though the head was like an ox: and there- 
fore, as I observed before, so called by the Psalmist. What 
moved Aaron to represent God in this figure, is hard to re- 
solve. Most think he imitated ‘the Egyptians, among 
whom he had long lived: which seems not to me at all 
likely, since he had seen the judgment that God ‘executed 
against all their gods, (xii. 12.) Yet sogreat a man as J. 
Gerh. Vossius hath taken a great deal of pains to prove, 
that Joseph was adored by them under the name of Apis 
and Serapis; and that his symbol was an ox. This he 
hath laboured to support by many ingenious conjectures. 
But it is not likely, if he were thus publicly honoured as 
a god, that a king should arise who knew not Joseph, i.e. 
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had ‘no regard >to him, (Exod. i. 8.) and another succeed 


‘him, who endeavoured to ruin all his kindred. The wor- 


ship of Serapis also was not so ancient, for Herodotus 
saith not a word of it, nor any body else, till the time of 
Alexander the Great; and many authors say. it was brought 


into Egypt out of Pontus by ‘Ptolemy: (see Bochartus in 


his Hierozoic. par. i. p. 338.) And though Apis was more 
ancient, yet. not of such antiquity as Moses, as.a very 
learned person of our‘own (Dr. Tenison, archbishop of 
Canterbury) hath shewn in his book of idolatry, chap. vi. 
part 4, 5, &c. And as for Osiris, both Plutarch and:Stra- 
bosay he was the same with Apis: which was not then 
known, as I have’said, in-Egypt,.no more than Typhus or 
‘T'yphon, whom Philo thinks to ‘be here intended ; bint was 
certainly a later invention, and, as Bochartus imagines, re- 
presented Moses himself, though very much disguised. 

Cuperus, indeed, hath made it :probable (in his Harpo- 
crates, p. 83, &c.) that there was a Serapis worshipped in 
Egypt, before that brought out of Pontus: -but whether it 
be so-or no, J do not take it to be at all material, because 
it is not hkely that Aaron would.make such a. represeénta- 
tion of the Divinity as was in use among them, from whose 
slavery God had lately delivered them. For how could he 
think the Lord, to whom he proclaimed a feast, would be 
pleased to be represented by any of those idols, on whom, 
as I said before, he had ‘executed judgment, at their depar- 
ture out of Egypt? Or what reason is there to think the 
Israelites themselves could be inclined to think their God 
to be like any thing which that people worshipped, who 
abhorred the sacrifices which the Ged of Israel required ? 
Their conjecture seems to me far more likely, ‘who: think 
that Aaron, in making this calf, took his pattern from some 
part of the Schechinah which appeared to him and the 
elders of Israel (when they ate before God, xxiv. 10.) at- 
tended with the angels: some of which, called cherubims, 
they think appeared with the faces of oxen. But as there 
is no mention in that place of cherubims, nor of the angels 
appearing in any shape whatsoever; and Moses expressly 
saith, the Israelites saw no manner of similitude on the 
day when the Lord spake to them in Horeb (Deut. iv.-35. 
and therefore Aaron and the elders, in all probability, saw 
none afterward), so I think there is no evidence that the 
heavenly ministers at any: time appeared in this shape, till 
the Schechinah departed from the temple, in the days of 
Ezekiel. (See xxv. 18. 20.) ’ 

After all ‘this considered, Aaron seems to me to have 
chosen an ox to be the symbol of the Divine presence, in 
hope the people would never be so sottish as to worship it ; 
but only be put in mind by it of the Divine power, which 
was hereby represented. For an ox’s head was anciently 
an emblem of strength, and horns a common sign of kingly 
power. So they were among the Phoenicians, (as Pignorius 
observes in his Mensa Isiaca, p. 15. out of Eusebius’s Pree- 
par. Evang. lib. i. cap. wlé.) and among the Egyptians, (as 
Diodorus Siculus relates, lib. i.) and among the Romans, 
as appears by that famous story of Genucius Cipus, (in Val. 
Maximus, lib. v. cap. 6.) who, when he was preetor, had 
horns come out of his lead on a sudden, as he was going 
out of the city to the wars; whereupon he was told, ‘‘Re- 
gem eum fore, si in urbem revertisset;” that he should be 
a king, if he returned into the city. And something like. it 
is related by Julius Capitolinus concerning Clodius Albi- 
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nus, at whose birth a cow brought forth a calf with purple 
horns, which they looked upon as signwm imperii, a token of 
empire. Which made the ancient fathers; perhaps, when 
‘they spake of this calf or ox of Aaron’s, mention only its 
head. For so doth Tertullian: (lib. adversus Judzos, cap. 
1.) “cum processisset eis bubulum caput;” and St. Cy- 
prian, Lactantius, St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, and others ; 
not because they thought Aaron mado only the head; but 
because this was the peesipes part whereby God was re- 
presented, 

And they said.] The people cried out aloud. 

These be thy gods, O Israel.]’ Or, as Nehemiah ex- 
presses it, (ix.18.) This is thy God, &c. the image or sym- 
bol of the Divine Majesty: or, as Abulensis interprets it, 
his Divine virtue resideth in this golden body. 'The plural 
number is commonly used for the singular, especially when 
God is spoken of, as I observed before, Gen. xx. ‘A. 
xxxv. 7. 2 Sam. vii. 23. 

Which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt.] This 
shews they looked upon this ox only as a representation 
of the Almighty Lord their God: for it being but newly 
made, they could not imagine they were brought by it from 
the Egyptian slavery, but by his ower, which perhaps they 
fancied now resided in it. 

Ver. 5. And when Aaron saw it, he built an altar before 


it.] As at the people’s request he made it, so he, seeing: 


them receive it with such applause, presently consecrated 
it; by building an altar, offering sacrifices, and keeping a 
solemn feast in its honour. 

And Aaron made proclamation.) Caused it to be sai 
licly proclaimed throughout the host; that “py one might 
‘have notice of the solemnity. 

And said, To-morrow is a feast. | Which was a part of 
worship ordained by his authority. 

To the Lord.| Not to this ox, but to the Creator of the 
world, whom they worshipped in this image. Notwith- 
standing which, this was no better than an idol, (Acts vii. 
41.) and they gross idolaters, (Psal. evi. 19, 20. 1 Cor. x. 7.) 
Some think, indeed, that Moses being gone, and, as they 
imagined, cither burnt up or famished, they desired this 
representation of God to go before them, and direct them, 
as akind of teraphim: but God allowed no such visible 
sign to be made of his presence with them, which he knew 
would in a short time have their adoration. 

Ver. 6. And they rose up early on the morrow.| The 
next day, which was-the sixteenth of our July, they kept 
their festival. And to shew their devotion, they began be- 
times inthe morning, andseem not tohave stayed for Aaron: 
but, as it follows, offered sacrifices themselves. 

And offered burnt-offerings.} Which always preceded 
others. See xviii. 12. xxiv. 5. where I observed, that 
whole burnt-offerings were entirely consumed on the altar, 
being wholly God's. 

And brought peace-offerings.| This intimates that some 
persons received what they brought; and perhaps they 
were the young men mentioned xxiv. 5. where I noted 
‘also, that of peace-offerings the people that brought them 
had a share, that they might feast with God; and they in- 
vited their friends likewise to feast with.them. There is 
no mention cither here, or in the other places, of sin-offer- 
ings: whereof the priests had a part, but not the people. 

And the people sat down to cat and to drink.] Upon the 
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sacrifices of peace-offerings; whereof the people, as I said, 

had their part: and by partaking of it, had fellowship with 
the idol, to whom they were offered, as the apostle shews, 
(1 Cor. x. 20, 21.) Thus the Egyptians kept a Navéacta at 
the feast of Apis; in imitation rather of the Israelites, than 
otherwise. 

It may be fit here to note, that this ae of sacrificing, 
and also of feasting on the sacrifice, in token of their com- 
munion with him to whom the sacrifice was offered, was so 
very ancient, that it is not easy to believe the observation 
of St. Chrysostom to be true, that God gave no command- 
ment about sacrifices, till after this sin of worshipping the 
golden calf: when, seeing their proneness to offer such sa- 
crifices, he thought fit to ordain them himself, and direct 
them to their right object. Much less is it true, that be- 
fore this obdandc Ovolac 6vona, we do not find any where 
the name of sacrifice, (as he speaks Homil. xvii. upon Acts 
Vii.) no, not with the qualification of Grotius, who says 
(upon Exod. xv. 26.) that there was no Jaw about sacri- 
fices, except that of the Passover, till after they had com- 
mitted idolatry. For, besides that, there is an order how 
to make an altar, on which to sacrifice their bumt-offerings, 
(xx. 24.) which supposes God’s intention about them; and 
the building of an altar, and actual sacrifice upon it, at the 
sealing of the covenant between God and Israel, xxiv. 4, 
od. &c. (which surely was not without God’s command) 
there is a whole chapter in this book about sacrifices at 
the consecration of Aaron and his sons, before this sin was 
committed, (chap. xxix.) and particular directions given in 
the thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth verses of that chapter, 
about the daily burnt-offering. I omit what might be said 
concerning the oblation of sacrifices from the beginning of 
the world, which it is hard to believe was without a Divine 
institution. St. Jerome’s words therefore are also too 
large, who saith, in his commentaries upon Ezek. xx. that 
the Israelites received only the decalogue before this of- 
fence of the calf: after which, God gave them multiplices 
legis ceremonias, abundance of legal ceremonies. All that 
can justly be said in this matter is, that Moses had 
not yet delivered to them the commands beforementioned, 
which God had given him; and that they had received but 
afew commands about sacrifices till after this sin: when 
the precepts were multiplied, that they might upon all oc- 
casions offer sacrifice to God, and not to demons, as they 
were inclined to do. The daily burnt-offerings were ap- 
pointed before (as I said) though not delivered to them; 
and so was the sin-offering for the consecration of Aaron 
and his sons, and the altar, (xxix.36,&e.) But the sin-of- 
fering for particular persons, and for the whole congrega- 
tion of Israel, and the great variety of sacrifices, with the 
manner of them, were not yet prescribed; and perhaps 
were ordained upon this oceasion to preserve them from 
idolatry; though not merely for that, there being respect 
in them to the great sacrifice of Christ, especially in that 
sacrifice upon the day of expiation. But in general, it 
may be reasonably thought, that it they had not been per- 
verse, they might havo heen left more at liberty to do these 
things at pleasure, according to the law of nature; and 
they might perhaps have been permitted to offer sacrifices 
every where, as the patriarchs did, though there is no cer- 
tainty of such speculations. 

And rose up to play.j] So God commanded at their festi- 
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vities ; and when they offered solemn sacrifices, to rejoice 
before him, (Deut. xii. 6, 7. xvi. 11.) as David did before 
the ark, after he had sacrificed oxen and fatlings,.(2 Sam. 
vi. 13—16.) Thus they now expressed their joy, by music, 
and dancing, and songs, and such-like tokens of mirth, 
which was wont to be very great upon their feasts. (See 
yer. 18.) There are those who think; that after they had 
eaten of the sacrifices to the idol, and drunk liberally, they 
committed fornication, after the manner of heathen wor- 
shippers. Thus Tertullian expounds this phrase, (L. de 
Jejunio, cap. 6.) “ Intellige Scripture verecundiam ;” the 
Scripture modestly expresses their lewd filthiness. And so 
this very word which we translate here play, is used by 
Potiphar’s wife; (Gen. xxxix. 17.) the Hebrew servant 
came in, fo mock me, t. e. to violate my chastity. So that 
the Israelites did now, as they did afterwards when they 
worshipped Pcor, (Numb. xxv. 1, 2.) And the truth is, 
these sacrifical feasts were turned among the gentiles into 
drunkenness and lasciviousness, which are wont to be 
companions; insomuch, that the ancient Greeks, even 
Aristotle himself, as Athenzeus tells us, (lib. ii.) derived the 
word pesvay, to be drunk, from pera 76 Ste, after the sa- 
crifice, when they were wont to drink very largely. . And it 
is also true, that nothing enticed men to idolatry more than 
these filthy pleasures, which were a part of that worship. 
Yet I think it is not credible, that the Israelites, at the very 
dedication of their idol, when they pretended much reli- 
gion, fell into such foul practices, which were not at first 
committed among the heathen. Nor is there any significa- 
tion ofitin this story; but only of their singing and dancing, 
ver. 18, 19. (accompanied, it is likely, with music) which 
Philo indeed calls yopote axopedrove, unseemly dances ; 
but that was only, I suppose, because they were in honour 
of acalf. Nor did the gentiles themselves, as I said, run 
at first into such excess of riot, as Athenzus observes, 
(lib. viii. Deipnosoph.) where, in the conclusion of it, he 
describes all the city full of the noise of pipes, and cymbals, 
and drums, and the voice of those that sung in a great fes- 
tival; and thence takes occasion to remember, that the 
ancients observing what a great inclination people had to 
pleasure, took care they might enjoy it evrdxrwe xat koopiwe, 
orderly and decently, by setting apart certain times to en- 
tertam them with it. When in the first place they sacri- 
ficed to their gods, and then were left to take their ease: 
that every one believing the gods came to their sacrifices, 
pera aidove tiv ovyovetay trojoa, might behave themselves at 
such meetings with modesty and reverence. For we are 
ashamed, saith he, to speak or do any thing unseemly 


before a grave person: and therefore, supposing the gods — 


to be nigh them, ra¢ éopric xoopiwe Kal cwpodvue dctiryov, 
they passed their festival days, in ancient limes, decentiy and 
soberly. And so he proceeds to shew how much the world 
was altered in his time, when nothing but mad revelling 
was to be seen on such occasions. Te observes it also 
as a sign of the ancient modesty at these feasts, that they 
did not xaraxAtveo2a, lie along, ddAd Catvuvd’ Zdpevor, but 
they sat down to eat and drink, as the Israelites here did. 

Ver. 7. And the Lord ‘said unto Moses, Go, get thee 
dowu.| Ue had dismissed him before, having donc com- 
muning with him, (xxxi. 18.) and now sends him away from 
the mount in some haste, at the end of the forty days men- 
tioned in the twenty-fourth chap. uit. 
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For thy people, which thou broughtest out of Egypt. | 
These words are generally looked upon, as God’s aban- 
doning the Israelites, and disowning them to be his people. 
But then, they would not have been Moses’s people neither, 
but utterly destroyed, (ver. 10.) Therefore the true mean- 
ing is explained by St.. Stephen, who calls Moses their 
Avrowrie, deliverer, (Acts vii. 35.) because by his hand 
God redeemed them; and in that regard they became his 
people. 2 

Have corrupted themselves. | He doth not mention Aaron; 
though he was very angry with him also, (Deut. ix. 20.) 
because the people were the beginners of the Tevolt, and 
he complied with them out.of fear. 

Ver. 8. They have turned aside quickly out of the wa’ ¥; 
which I commanded them.] It was not much above six 
weeks since they heard God charge them, in a terrible 
manner, not to worship any image, (xx. 4.) and they so- 
lemnly promised to do whatsoever Moses commanded 
them from God, (ver. 19.) Immediately after.which, this 
command is in a peculiar. manner repeated, (ver, 23.) Ye 
shali not make with me gods of silver, neither shall ye make 
unto you gods of gold. Which, with all the rest of his judg- 
ments, they covenanted also to observe, (xxiv. 3.8.) And 
therefore such a speedy revolt, from such obligations, 
made their crime exceeding heinous. 

» They have made them a golden calf.] For what Rares did 
was at their instigation. 

And have worshipped it.] By kissing it (saith R: Eliczer 
in his Pirke, cap. 45.) and bowing down to it; and then of- 
fering sacrifice to it (as it here follows) and acknowledging 
it to be their conductor out of the land of Egypt. 

Ver. 9. And the Lord said unto Moses.| He added this 
further before he went down from the mount. 

I have seen this people. ] Long observed their disposition: 

And behold, it is a stiff-necked pcople.| This character of 
them is repeated, xxxiii. 3. 5. xxxiv. 9. being a metaphor 
from untamed heifers, who draw their necks and shoulders 
back when they are put under the yoke. The prophet 
Isaiah alludes to this, when he saith of this people, (xlviii. 
4.) Thy neck is an iron sinew, which would not bend. And 
Jeremiah y. 5. where he saith, the great men had broken 
the yoke and burst the bonds. 

Ver. 10. Now therefore let me alone.| Do not interpose 
in their behalf, with thy prayers and deprecations for them. 

That my wrath may wax hot against them, and that I 
may consume them.} ‘That the just indignation I have con- 
ceived against them, may proceed to punish them with 
utter destruction. 

And Iwill make of thee a great nation.) Or, I will set 
thee over a great nation ; make thee prince of a mightier 
nation than they, (as the nededd are Numb. xiv. 12.) for so 
the word asah (to make) signifies, 1 Sam. xii. 6. where 
we translate it, advanced Moses and Aaron. Which scems 
to be the meaning here, because Moses urges (ver. 13.) 
the promise made to Abraham, [saac, and Jacob, as if 
that would not be made good if the people were all de- 
stroyed. Whereas there would have been no danger of 
that, if God had made a great nation to spring from Moses, 
who was of their seed. 

Ver. 11. And Moses besought the Lord.| The Hebrew 
word challah, from whence comes vaichal (which we trans- 
late besought) importing something of sickness and in- 
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firmity; denotes that Moses. besought the Lord with much 
earnestness, and.great agony of inind. 

His God.) He hoped:he had not lost his interest in God, 
which the people had justly forfcited. 

And said, Why doth thy wrath wax hot against thy peo- 
ple.| Thero was. great reason for this high displeasure 
against them, which God threatened, ver. 10. and Moses 
himself was not only angry, but his.anger waxed hot; (ver. 
19.) yet he hoped other reasons would move the .Divine 
mercy to modcrate his anger; that is, not to punish them 
so severcly as they deserved. 

Which thou hast brought: out of the land of Egypt, with 
great power and with a mighty.hand?] This is one ground 
of hope, that God would not on a sudden destroy what he 
had employed so much power to preserve. 

Ver..12. Wherefore should the Egyptians say, For mischief 
did he bring them out.] This is another reason, that the 
Egyptians might not be led into a misbclief, or. confirmed 
in their infidelity. 


To slay them in the mountains.] There were many moun- _ 


tains besides Sinai (where thcy. now. were) in that desert 
into which God led them: and they were the most danger- 
ous part of it. 

Lurn from thy fierce wrath, &c.] Let these considerations 
prevail for a pardon. 

Ver. 18. Remember Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, to 
whom thou swarest by thine own self, &c.] This is the great 
argument of all, the promise made to their forefathers, who 
were.his faithful servants, and this promise confirmed. by 
an oath (often repeated) which he hoped God would faith- 
fully fulfil. 

I will multiply y your. seed as: the. stars .of heaven.| Gen. 
xv. 5. xxii. 17. This part of the promise he had fulfilled ; 
which made him hope he would fulfil the other which 
here follows. 

And all this land that I have spoken of will I give to your 
_ seed, and they shall inherit it for ever.] Gen. xii. 7. xiii. 15. 
xv. 7. xxviii. 13. 

Ver. 14, And the Lord repented of the evil which he thought 
to.do unto his people.) He did not change his. mind; for 
there was not a peremptory decree or definitive sentence (as 
they speak) pronounced against them.;. but only a signifi- 
cation of. what they deserved, (ver. 10.) which, unless it had 
been for the-forenamed.reasons, and Moses's intercession, 
he would haye inflicted upon them. 

Ver. 15..And Moses .turned.| From the presence of God; 
with whom he had been forty days. 

And came down from the mount.] From the place where 
he was with God, to.that where he Icft Joshua waiting for 
his return. (See xxiv. 13.) 

And the .two tables of the. testimony were in his hand.] 
Which.God promised to give him, and one would think had 
readily prepared for him hefore he. went up into the mount, 
(xxxiv. 12.) and when he was coming down, delivered into 
his hands, (xxxi. wlé.) They are called fables of testimony, 
because God declared and testified therein what his mind 
and will was, as I have often noted. 

The.tables were written on both their sides.| Some fancy 
that the writing was both on the fore-part and the back-part 
of them; that so the ten commandments might be read by 
those who stood either before or behind, when they were 
set up; heing-written (according to this conceit) twice over. 
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But they were not made to be setup, but to be reposited in 
the ark : and therefore the meaiiing is, they were written on 
both the leaves: (as I may call them) which were to be 
folded up and shut like a book, when they were laid in 
the ark. ; 

On the one-side and on the other were they written.| On 
the right hand, and on the left. How many were written 
on the one, and how many on the other, is variously. dis- 
puted, but cannot certainly be dctermincd. 

Ver. 16. And the tables were the work of God, and the 
writing was the writing of God, graven on the tables.) The - 
tables were made and planned -by God himself; as well as 
the letters written by him, (xxxi. 18.) and no. creature em- 
ployed in cither work; much less Moscs, who seems to 
have found them ready prepared for him, when he came. 
into the mount, as I observed before from xxiv. 12. 

Ver. 17. And when Joshua heard the noise of the people, 
as they shouted.] Being come to the foot of the mount, they 
could easily hear the noise which the people made in their 
festival. : | 

He said unto Moses, There is a noise of war in the camp. | 
Knowing nothing of. the occasion, he took it for the noiso 
which soldiers make (called by tho Hebrews teruah, by the 
Greeks aAdaAayua) who make a great shout when they give 
the onsct; and much greater when they get the victory. 

Ver. 18. And he said, It is not the-voice of them that shout 
for mastery, neither is it the voice: of them that cry for being 
overcome.| Being before instructed by God what the people 
were a doing, (ver. 7.) Moses could easily correct his mis- 
take; assuring him, it was neither the cry of strength, nor 
of weakness (as the words are:in the Hebrew), 1. c. of con- 
querors, as we rightly, translate it, or. of those that are over- 
cone. 

But the noise of those that sing do I hear.| Out of merri- 
ment in, a festival... For thus Apis was. brought in solemn 
pomp to Memphis, tho, royal city; the children: going be- 
fore in procession, and singing .a song of praise to the 
deity. Which was not the pattern to the Israclites, nor 
borrowed, perhaps, from them. but, the common practice 
of the world. on such occasions,..from ancient times, as I 
observed before out.of Athenzeus, (ver. 6.) whose words 
are, éyévero xata wacav thy TéAW avrdAGv BduBoc, Kat kuuPSda- 
Awv Hoc, Ere OF ryuTavwy Krbmocs per’ woe aya yevopevoc. 
And this was part of the entertainment in private feasts ; 
as appears by those known words of Homer: 


calvuvr gonxucéa Catra 
Teomduevor, pera of ogev tuédrrero Sétoc aorddc. 





They feasted upon excellent cheer, and were very rents j 
and then the Divine songster sung among thent. 

Ver. 19. And it came to pass, as soon as he came nah 
unto the .camp.] Which was at some distance from the 
mount, (xix. 21, 23. xx. 21. xxiv. 1.) 

That he saw the calf, and the dancing.}| Which began 
early in the morning, and continued all day: for we may 
presume it was towards the evening before Moses got to 
the camp; having spent a considerable part of the day in 
beseeching God for them. 

And Moses’s anger waxed hot.] The sight of their mad- 
ness turned the compassion he had for them (ver. 11, 12, 
&c.) into a kind of rage. 

And he cast the tables out of his hands, and he brake them 
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beneath the mount.] He did not do it till now (though he 
knew their guilt, and no doubt was affected with it before 
he came nigh to the camp, and saw the calf, and dancing ), 
because he would have the people see how he resented 
their wickedness, and with what indignation it filled him. 
And now he did it, no doubt, by the same Divine impulse, 
or heroic motion, which stirred him up to kill the Egyptian. 
(See ii. 12.) For he is never blamed for this; and there- 
fore did it by a Divine incitement: to shew the Israelites 
how unworthy they were to be espoused to God (as some 
have expressed it) by these instruments or deeds, which 
were most precious tokens of God’s love to them. To this 
effect Abarbinel discourses: ‘‘ Moses did not leave the ta- 
bles in the mount where they were delivered to him, when 
he heard how the people had revolted; but brought them 
along with him, that he might make all Israel sensible 
what they had lost, by breaking them before their eyes.” 

Ver. 20. And he took the calf, which they had made, and 

burnt it in the fire.| Melted it down; so that though the mat- 
ter remained (i. e. the gold), yet the form and external shape 
of the calf was so destroyed, that it might be said properly 
enough to be burnt. For the Romans (as Bochart observes) 
called that place where they melted their metal Ustrina. 
_ And ground it to powder.) Some have pretended to the 
knowledge of an herb, which will dissolve gold, and re- 
duce it to ashes: but they do not say what it is, or that it 
was to be found in that wilderness. And if Moses had 
known, and used this secret, what need was there of his 
grinding it again, after it was dissolved to ashes? it is most 
likely, therefore, that this was done with a file, whereby it 
was grated into dust as small as flour, which is ground in 
a mill. With such dust some powdered their own hair, and 
the manes of their horses, (as Bochart observes in his 
Hierozoicon, par. i. lib. ii. cap. 34.) which made them 
glitter and sparkle when the sun shone upon them. 

And strawed it upon the water.) Of the brook which de- 
scended out of the mount, (xvii. 6. Deut. ix. 21.) By which 
means the calf was utterly abolished ; and demonstrated 
(as Abarbinel notes) to have no more divinity in it than 
the dust or water hath. . 

‘And made the children of Israel drink of it.| We did not 
constrain them; but having no other water, they.could not 
avoid, when they were thirsty, to drink with this mixture. 
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Which Moses threw into it, not to discover who were. 


guilty of idolatry, as the Jews fancy, who say this was like 
the water of jealousy, (Numb. v. 27.) which made their 
bellies swell, or their beards, as some have since fabled, 
turn yellow, (for it was a general apostacy, ver. 1.3.) but 
to make them sensible how vile a thing this idol was; which 
was gone into their draught, and mixed with their dung and 
their urine. They that have a desire to see the conceits of 
the Jews about it, may look into Selden de Diis Syris, 
Syntag. i. cap. 4. and J. Wagenseil upon Sota, p. 1128. 
Ver. 21. And Moses said unto Aaron, What did this peo- 
ple unto thee?) It was not sufficient that the idol was de- 
stroyed, but he thought fit to call his brother to an account, 
for his misgovernment in his absence. Who makes a very 
weak defence, as all commentators observe, to whom I 
refer the reader. And shall only note, that the best apology 
he could have made had been this (if it had been true), that 
he only represented God unto them, as he had represented 


himself to him and the elders of Israel; when the cherubims, 
VOL, I. ' 
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in the form of oxen, made part of the train of the Schechi- 
nah, or Divine Majesty. But he says not a word of this ; 
which I suppose therefore is a groundless opinion, __. 

That thou hast brought so great a sin upon them.) If they 
had made or built a house for Divine worship (saith Sepher 
Cosri in the place abovenamed), according to their own 
fancies, that they might have offered their sacrifices there, 
and directed their devotions thither, it would not have 
seemed to me so grievous a sin: for at this day we make 
such houses, and have a veneration for them, and promise 
ourselves the Divine benediction in them, &c. But tomake 
an image was directly against the command of God;. and 
to fancy that he would be present with that which he ab- 
horred, very much aggravated the crime. 

Ver. 22. And Aaron said, Let not the anger of my lord 
wax hot.) He beseeches him in a very humble manner to 
hear him-calmly. .. | i 

Thou knowest the people.] He had been long acquainted 
with their rebellious and obstinate humour: which made 
them fall a murmuring as soon as ever they were delivered 
from Pharaoh at the Red Sea, (xv. 24. xvi. 2, &c.) 

That they are set on mischief.] The words in the Hebrew, 
bera hu, are more emphatical, they are in wickedness, or in 
idolatry : like that expression in St. John, 1 Epist. v. 19. 
the whole world lieth in wickedness. Or, as we say in our 
language, they were stark naught. 

Ver. 23. For they said unto me, Make us gods, &c.] This 
verse is but a recital of what the people said to him, ver. 2. 
(See there.) 

Ver. 24. And I said unto them, Whosoever hath any gold, 


. let him break it off: so they gave it me.] This is the sense of 


ver, 2 and 3. 

Then I cast it into the fire, and there came out this calf.} 
He speaks as if he did not make the calf, but the gold be- 
ing cast into the fire, out it came in this form. Which made 
Dr. Jackson think it more than probable, that th erewas 
some magical or demoniacal skill practised in the sudden 
moulding of this idol, which very much increased the peo- 
ple’s superstition to it. For what else, saith he, could 
Aaron mean by these words, I cast it into the fire, and there 
came out this calf, than that there was some secret invisible 
operation whereby it was moulded into this form in an 
instant? which raised, as J said, the people’s devotion to it. 
Herein he follows some Jews, who go a great deal further, 
saying, that the devil entered into it, and made it roar like 
a bull, to strike a greater awe into the people, as R. Juda 
saith, in Pirke Eliezer, cap. 45. And in Tanchuma they 
say, it not only roared, but danced also. Which secm to 
me to be conceits invented for the excuse of Aaron; who 
is said plainly enough (ver. 4.) to have made this molten 
calf. Which he could not have done without designing it, 
and running the gold into a mould of this figure, 

Here is no account at all given what judgment Moses 
made of this defence; but it appears by Deut. ix. 20. that 
God was so angry with him, that he had heen destroyed, if 
Moses had not interceded for him, and beseeched God to 
pardon his weakness, in complying with a people set on 
mischief; (ver. 22.) for, no doubt, in his own mind ho was 
against this fact, as the Levites were, of whom he was the 
chief. 

Ver. 25. And when Moses saw that the people were naked, } 


| Without the Divine protection. For the glory of the Lord 
2T 
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in the cloud, it is likely, departed and went up from them; 
which we read descended again, xxxiii. 9. 

For Aaron had made them naked, &e.| Laid thor open, 
by this sin, to the scorn of all their enemics, who should hear 
of such a shameful revolt from their God. 

Ver. 26. Then Moses stood in the gate of the camp.] 
Where the courts of judgment were wont to sit, to hear 
causes, and to punish offenders. So it was in their cities, 
in aftertimes, which it is likely was derived from the usage 


now: as now they did but follow the practices of their: 


forefathers. For in the days of Abraham, the city gate 
was the place where all public and private business was 
transacted, (Gen. xxiii. 10. 18.) which seems to have been 
the manner in all the country; for at Shechem we find, as 
well as here at Hebron, when Hamor and_his son proposed 
to make an alliance with the Israclites, they motioned it to 
the people at the gate of the city, (Gen. xxxiv.20.) Which 
was the same thing with the forum or exchange among the 
Romans: the market being also held here, where there were 
seats for the judges and elders. 


And said, Who is on the Lord’s side ?] Abbors this idol-. 


atry, and cleaves to the worship of the Lord only? 

Let him come unto me.) To receive his peeeeeratny who 

was under God their leader. 

And all the sons of Levi gathered themselves together unto 
him.} If not the whole tribe, yet as many as had any zeal 
for the Lord; who were the most. This is an argument 
there was a gencral defection of the people to this idola- 
trous worship, that none but the sons of Levi ep renis to 
join with Moses on this occasion. 

Ver. 27. And he said unto them, Thus saith the Lord God 
of Israel, Put every man his sword by his side.] The Lord 
himself, by his command, warrants what I bid you do. . 

And go in and out from gate to gate throughout the camp.) 
They were not to go into their tents (where they who were 
sensible of God’s displeasure, it may be presumed, were be- 
moaning their sin), but to kill every one they met in the street. 

And slay every man his brother, and every man his com- 
panion, &c.|] All the Israelites were brethren ; and they 
are commanded to spare none they met withal, because 
they were near relations, or friends, or next neighbours. 
Some may imagine this too hazardous an undertaking, the 
Levites being but a very small number in comparison with 
the people of Israel; but having God’s warrant, they were 
confident none would have the courage to oppose them; 
for guilt makes men timorous : and the Levites also found 
them, as men used to be at the conclusion of a festival, 
weary with their dancing and sports. 
those who, by their being naked, (ver. 25.) understand they 
were unarmed: -for Aaron had disarmed them to their 
shame, by setting up the calf for them to dance about; 
which made them Jay aside all thoughts of their arms, and 
so were more easily sjain by the Levites. 

Ver. 28. And the children of Levi did docondny to the 
word of Moses.| Who being, under God, their chief ruler, 
passed this extraordinary sentence upon the offenders, with- 
out the common process in courts of} eens as Mr. Selden 
observes, lib. ii. de Jure N. et G. cap. 2. in the end of it. 

And there fell of the people that day about three thousand 
men.] The Vulgar hath twenty-three thousand, contrary to 
the LXX. as well as the Hebrew text, and all the eastern 
versions, except the Arabic, printed at Rome in this age, 
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and manifestly out of the Vulgar Latin, as Mr. Selden hath 
observed in the same place, and’ Bochart shews largely to 
be against all the ancient translations and writers, Hieroz. 

par.i. lib. ii. cap. 34. p. 353. where’ he notes also out of 
Philo, these three thousand to have been doynytrac padtora 
tic aoeBelac, the principal ringleaders of this impiety. 

In memory of these disasters, the breaking of the tables,: 
and this slaughter, the Jews keep‘a fast every year on the: 
seventeenth of Tamuz, which, by Jac. Capellus’s compu- 
tation, answers to the sixteenth of our July. 

- Ver. 29.: For Moses had said, Consecrate yourselves to- - 
day to the Lord.| Or, Moses said, ye have consecrated your= 
selves,&c. Which way soever we take it (either as spoken’ 
before the execution, to encourage them 'to it, or afterward, 
to commend them for it), the meaning is, that this act was 
as acceptable to God asa sacrifice, and had procured them 
the honour to wait upon‘him as his ministers. 

Livery man upon his son, and upon his brother.). This 
seems to signify that some of the tribe of Levi had jalso 
prevaricated, to whom these pious Levites had no regard, 
but killed them indifferently with the rest, though they met 
with one of their own children; for which they are highly 
commended by Moses in his blessing, Deut. xxxiii.9. But 
it may signify no more, but that they went out with this sin- 
cere resolution to spare none, though never so dear to them. 

That he may bestow upon you a blessing this'day.) This 
blessing was the preferment of the tribe of Levi to be God’s 
ministers in his house, and to enjoy ¢ all the tenth of the land 
for an inheritance, (Numb. xviii. 21. 24.) 

Ver. 30. And it came to pass on the morrow.) Which was 
the eighteenth day of Tamuz, or our seventeenth of July. 

That Moses said unto the people.} Whom he assembled 
together, that he might make them sénsible of their sin. 

Ye have sinned a great sin.] He set their sin before them, 
it is likely, in all its aggravating circumstances. 

And now Iwill go up unto the Lord.|] But be would not 
have them despair of recovering God’s favour, ¥en he 
could not absolutely assure them of it. 

Peradventure I shall make an atonement for your sin.} 
That God might not inflict me further punishment upon 
them. 

Ver.31. And Moses retired unto the. Lord.| Not, as 
yet, to the place: where ‘he was before with the Lord for 
forty days; but to some part. of the mount, where he might 
put up his most fervent prayers to God, by which his an- 
ger was turned away, as. well as by sacrifices. 

And said, Oh! this people have sinned a-great sin.| He 
begins his prayers with a confession of their guilt in a most . 
pathetical manner. 

And have made them gods of gold.| Contrary to the ex- - 
press repeated command of God, (xx. 4. 23.) 

Ver. 82. Yet now.| Here follows his earnest and most - 
affectionate deprecation for them. - 

If thou wilt forgive their sin.| Be thou pleased, or, O 
that thou wouldst forgive them! See Dr. Hammond upon 
Psal. xcv. not. 6. 

Or if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book Which tho 
hast written.] Let me die, rather than live to see the evils 
that are coming on them, if thou punish them as they de- 
serve. God hath no need of a book, wherein to register 
and record any of his purposes; but the Scripture uses the 
language of men, as the Jews speak, whi, to this day, re- 
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tain this form of speech, in their prayer wherewith they be- 
gin the new year. O, our Father and our King, write us in 
the book of the best life, in the book of righteousness, in the 
book of redemption. ‘They desire, that is, to be preserved 
that year in a happy condition, free from sin, from want, 
and from danger. See Theodoric Hackspan, in his anno- 
tations on this place. 

Ver. 33. And the Lord said unto Moses, Whosoever hath 
sinned against me, him will I blot out of my book.| This was 
all the answer Moses could obtain: that they only should 
perish who had offended the Divine Majesty. Which doth 
not deny them ajpardon, if they ceased to offend him. 

Ver. 34. Therefore now go.] Speak no more of this mat- 
ter, but return to the camp. 

. Lead the people unto the place of which I have spoken 

unto thee.) Take the conduct of the people upon thee to 
the land which I promised to bestow on them. This sup- 
poses God would not punish them as they deserved ; 
though, by the-words following, it appears he abated 
something of. his wonted kindness to them... 

Behold, mine angel shall go before thee.] Not the angel 
spoken of, xxiii. 20. but some lesser minister'in the hea- 
venly court, as appears from the next chapter, ver. 2. 
where he saith only, £ will send an angel before thee, viz. 
in the pillar of cloud and fire, (xiii. 22.) 

Nevertheless, in the day when I visit, I will visit their sin 
upon them.} Upon the next occasion to punish other of- 
fences, I will further punish this. Whence the saying of 
R. Isaac, in the Gemara Sanhedrin, cap. 11: “‘ There hath 
no vengeance come upon the world, in which there hath 
not been half an ounce of the first calf.’ To which R. 
Uschajah there hath respect, in these words: “ Till the 
days of Jeroboam, the Israclites sucked but of one calf, 
but afterward of three.” That is, their punishment was 
twice as great; for they made two calves, though they had 
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seen the terrible punishment which came upon their fore-' 


fathers from making one. 

Ver. 35. And the Lord plagued the people.| With the 
pestilence, as some imagine, though it be not mentioned in 
Scripture. Or, he means all the evils that afterward con- 
sumed them in the wilderness. But there are those who 
understand this of the slaughter made by the Levites; 
which he briefly repeats (as the manner sometimes is in 
these writings) as a conclusion to this history of the golden 
calf. 

. Because they made the calf which Aaron made.| Provoked 
him to make. 


~ 
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Ver. 1. Anp the Lord said unto Moses, Depart, and go up 
hence, thou and thy people, &c.]| This is a renewal of the 
order he had already. given, (xxxii. 34.) which he further 
explains, by expressly.assuring him he would make good 
mis promise to their forefathers, of which Moses had re- 
membered him, (xxxii. 13.) But they were not by this or- 
dered presently to remove, till Moses had been again in 
the mount, and the tabernacle was set up, and all the ser- 
vice of it prescribed. 

And I will send an angel before thee, and I will drive out 
the Canaanite, the Amorite, &c.] I will not wholly with- 
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draw my protection from you (as he had for the present, 
XXXIi. 25.) but send one of my ministers to discomfit your 
enemies, till you get possession of their land. 

Ver. 3. For I will not go up in the midst of thee.) For 
though I intended to have dwelt among you myself, by my 
special presence, (which was in the Schechinah, xxv. 8. 
xxix. 43, 45, 46.) you have justly forfeited that favour. 
The Chaldee gives the true sense of this speech, J will 
not make my majesty (so the Schechinah or Divine Glory 
was called) to go up in the midst of thee. And accord- 
ingly it follows, (ver. 7—9.) that he did remove to a dis- 
tance from them. Concerning that phrase, in the midst of 
thee, see xvii. 7. 

For thou art a stiff-necked people. ] See xxxii. 9. 

Lest I consume thee in the way.) It is not fit for me to see 
myself affronted to my face by stiff-necked offenders, and 
not punish them with utter destruction. This is an:argu- 
ment that the angel, he saith he would send before them, 
was not God himself (as the eternal AOT'OXis), for then he 
would have had the same reason to consume them for their 
disobedience. 

Ver. 4. And when the people heard these evil tidings.] 
This threatening of such a grievous punishment... 

They mourned.| Fasted, perhaps, and wept; and hung 
down their heads with shame and sorrow. 

. And no man did put on him his ornaments.] But every 
one laid aside his usual] attire, and appeared in the ‘habit 
of penitents; which, in aftertimes, was sackcloth. 

Ver. 5. For the Lord had said unto Moses, Say unto the 
children of Israel, Ye are a stiff-necked people: I will come 
up into the midst of thee in a moment, and consume thee.} 
This verse gives a reason of their mourning, because Moses 
had by God’s order said to them, what God said to him, 
that they were such a perverse people, it was not safe for 
them that he should stay among them; and be provoked by. 
their transgressions suddenly to destroy them. — 

Therefore now put off thy ornaments from thee:| These 
words shew that he had not peremptorily resolved to for- 
sake them (as he threatened, ver. 3.) but might be moved 
by their repentance to continue with them. And therefore 
he orders them to put themselves in a mourning habit, in 
token of their hearty sorrow for their sin. 

That I may know what to do unto thee.| Deal with you 
according as I find you disposed. (See’Gen. xxii. 12.) 

Ver. 6. And the children of Israel stripped themselves of 
their ornaments.| Not only of those wherewith they had 
decked themselves, at their late festival, but of all other 
that they ordinarily wore; which they, who were not 
dressed, forbore to put on, (ver. 4.) 

By the Mount Horeb.| Or rather (as the Hebrew ee 
mehar imports) from the mount; that is, a great way. off 
from the place where God appeared ; as unworthy to come 
into his presence. 

Ver. 7. And Moses took the tabernacle.| His own tent, 
as the LX X. interpret it, rv cxnvijy abrov: meaning, I sup- 
pose, not his own private tent,.where he and his family 
lived; but a public tent, where he gave audience, and 
heard causes, and inquired of God; which Bonaventura 
C. Bertramus calls castrorum pretorium, in his book do 
Repub. Jud. cap. 4. For such a place, we cannot but 
think there was, before that tabernacle was erected, whose 
pattern he saw in the mount; where all great affairs were 
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transacted, and where religious offices, in all probability, 
were performed. 

And pitched tt without the camp, afar off from the camp. 
At the distance of two thousand cubits, as R. Solomon in- 
terprets it. Which was done to humble them, when they 
saw the displeasure of God and of his servant against them, 
declared by this departure far from them: for they might 
justly fear he would remove quite out of their sight. 

And called it the tabernacle of the congregation.) Gave it 
the same name which was afterward appropriated to the 
tabernacle built for Divine service alone. Because here 
God met with Moses, and communicated his mind to him; 
and hither they were all to resort, who had any business 
with Moses; or would receive an answer to their inquiries 
from God. 

And it came to pass, that every one which sought the Lord 
went out unto the tabernacle of the congregation, which was 
without the camp.] This is commonly understood of those 
who came to desire resolution in any case of difficulty; 
which they could not have, as formerly, within the camp; 
but were forced to go and seek it without. Which, as it 
shewed God’s displeasure, so withal gave them some hope 
of mercy; because it plainly appeared, God was not quite 
alienated and estranged from them. 

Ver. 8S. When Moses went into the tabernacle, all the 
people rose up, and stood every man at his tent-door.] In re- 
verence to him, as their leader, whom they had lately de- 
spised. Or, it may be thought also, a posture wherein they 
implored his intercession for them, that God would be 
graciously pleased to return to them: Hinwe is expressed 
by what follows. 

And looked after Moses.] Expecting what would be the 
end of this business; both God and his aareipkey being re- 
moved from them. 

Until he was gone into the tabernacle. ] As long as they 
could see him. 

Ver.9. And it came to pass, as Moses went into the ta- 
bernacle, the cloudy pillar descended.| In which the Sche- 
chinah, or Divine Majesty, was, (xl. 35.) which was gone 
up before, because of their idolatry, whereby the camp 
was become unclean; but now came down again upon the 
removal of the tabernacle. Where, it is very probable, it 
used to be settled, as the token of the Divine presence 
among them: and afterward was translated to the taber- 
nacle, made after God’s appointment, where this cloud 
stood just as it did here, at the door of it, (Numb. xii. 5.) 

And stood at the door of the tabernacle.] Openly to as- 
sert the authority of Moses, with whom God shewed him- 
sclf present, though he had forsaken them. 

And the Lord talked with Moses.| Which shews the Di- 
vine Glory was within the tabernacle, where Moses now 
was: and so the people understood it, as appears by the 
next verse. 

Ver. 10. And all the people saw the cloudy pillar stand 
at the tabernacle-door.] Which they knew was an evident 
token that God was there. 

And all the people rose upand worshipped, every man in 
his tent-door.| Bowed themselves unto the Divine Ma- 
jesty, and humbly deprecated his displeasure; acknow- 
Icdging, we may reasonably think, his great goodness, in 

condescending to appear again to them, though at a dis- 
tance from them. 
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Ver. 11. And the Lord spake unto Moses, face to face.} 
In a familiar manner, which dM not affright or astonish 
him, by a dreadful appearance of his majesty; which, in 
the sight of the children of Israel, looked like devouring 
fire, (xxiv. 17.) but appeared to Moses in a milder and 
more cheerful brightness. The like expression in Numb. 
xii. 8. seems to relate only to the discourse he had with 
Moses, which was clear and plain, and by a voice; not in 
visions and dreams, and obscure resemblances: and so it 
may be understood here, as Maimonides takes it, (More 
Nevoch. par. iii. cap. 45.) But Abarbinel thinks that these 
expressions signify, God treated with Moses in his own 
person, not by an ambassador; just as one friend con- 
verses with another. And this isa common notion among 
the Jews, that God did not speak to Moses by an angel, 
but by himself: which they take to be the meaning of this 
phrase, face to face. Which seems to me rather to import 
the clearness and evidence of that Divine light, wherein 
God revealed himself to Moses; whether it was by him- 
self, or an angel, it matters not. Yet the New Testament 
determines this question, when he tells us, the law itself 
was given by angels, in the hand of'a mediator. And ae- 
cordingly the old tradition was, that Moses saw things in 
a clear and bright glass; but the rest of the prophets, in a 
glass that was dim and cloudy. 

As aman speaks to his friend.] This is added, to shew 
how differently God treated Moses from all other men- 
For he is said to have talked face to face with all the 
Israelites, (Deut. v. 4.) but it was out of the midst of the 
fire, which struck a terror into them: whereas he spake to 
Moses out of the midst of a glorious but comfortable 
light, which gave him high satisfaction. — \ 

And he turned again into the camp.) After some time 
spent in conversation with the Divine Majesty, he went to 
comfort the people, it is likely, with hopes of recovering 
his favour; of which they might have quite despaired, if 
he had stayed long from them. 

“But his servant Joshua, a young man, departed not out of 
the tabernacle.| It is hard to tell for what end Joshua 
should stay behind his master; and it seems not decent 
that Moses should return alone without his servant to at- 
tend him. They that say he stayed to guard the tabernacle, 
have no foundation for it; and they have not much, who 
say he stayed to give judgment in small causes, which 
needed not Moses’s resolution, (according to xviii. 26.) 
For we never read that Joshua was a judge, but a con- 
stant attendant upon Moses’s person. And therefore the 
words may better be translated, as they plainly run in the 
Hebrew, he turned again to the camp, and his servant 
Joshua, the son of Nun, a young man. At which there isa 
stop in the Hebrew (over the word naar, young man) to 
distinguish these from the following words; which are, 

Departed not out of the talieriiacle) That is, the Lord 
departed not from thence, but his presence remained there ; 
and would not come into the camp, as Moses did. And 
this interpretation is the more likely, because the last 
words in the Hebrew are, out of the midst of the tabernacle: 
which cannot refer to Joshua, because he did not go thi- 
ther; but only Moses, who conversed alone with the Di- 
vine “Majesty. 

Why Joshua is called a young man, when he was near 
sixty years old, is not easy to resolve. Perhaps it signifies 
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a valiant man, for so he was; or, he had waited on Moses 
from his youth: or, as Maimonides, this is the phrase of 


the Hebrew nation, who call all men young, till they begin’ 


to decay; as Joseph is called, when he was thirty years 
old, Gen. xlii. 2. More Nevoch. par. li. cap. 32.. 

Ver. 12. And Moses said unto the Lord.| When, or 
where Moses spake what follows, we are not here in- 
formed. It is likely, that after he was satisfied the people 
were very penitent, he returned to the tabernacle; and 
there made this address unto the Divine Majesty, for a 
perfect reconciliation with his people. 

See.) A word imploring attention and regard to his pe- 
tition. 

Thou sayest unto me, Bring up this people. ] Lead them to 
the land of promise, (xxxii. 34. xxxiii. L-) 

And thou hast not let me know whom thou wilt send with 
me.| Thou hast only said, thou wilt send an angel before 
me; but I hope to obtain greater favour from thee, which 
thou hast not yet declared tome. And I haveno heart to pro- 
ceed, if thou thyself wilt-not guide us in the pillar of cloud, 
- as thou hast done hitherto; and dwell.among us, as thou 
hast promised, in thy sanctuary. This seems to be the sense 
(if this verse he compared with the fifteenth), and not barely 
that he did not know what angel he would send with him. 

Yet thou hast said, I know thee by name.| 'The Chaldee 
takes it to be the same with what is said of Bezalcel, whom 
God called by name, (xxxi. 2.) that is, particularly de- 
signed to make the tabernacle, and all belonging to it. But 
to know is more than to call; signifying God's special love 
and kindness to Moses above all men, as the LXX, in- 
terpret it. 

And thou hast also found grace in my sight.| God had 
often heard his prayers for this people, as he hoped he 
would do now. For that was the effect of his being an 
acceptable person unto him; which is the proper significa- 
tion of this phrase. 

Ver.13. Now therefore I pray thee, if I have found grace 
in thy sight.] If I still continue in thy favour. 

Shew me now thy way.| The interpretation of Maimonides 
(More Nevoch. par. i. eap. 54.) is too much strained, who 
thinks he here desires the knowledge of God’s attributes, as 
ver. 18. he desires the sight of his essence. The plain 
meaning of this prayer is, that God himself would conduct 
him, and shew him the way wherein he should lead his 
people unto their rest in the land of Canaan, (xxxii. 34.) 

That I may know thee, that I may find grace in thy sight.| 
That I may be fully assured of thy gracious acceptance 
of me. 


And consider that this nation is thy people.| I do not beg 


this merely upon my own account, but for those who have 
been redecmed by thee out of the land of Egypt, and have 
engaged themselves to be thine by a solemn covenant, 
(xxiv.) and now return unto thee by repentance, (ver. 6.) 

Ver. 14. And he said, My presence shall go with thee.| In 
the Hebrew, my face, i. e. I myself, as the LX_X. translate 
it: my majesty, as the Chaldec. He promises, that is, to 
continue with them, as he had donc hitherto, and not merely 
send au angel to accompany them: but to lead and guide 
them himself, by the pillar of the cloud, and his glorious 
presence in the tabernacle. 

And I will give thee rest.) Some think these words are 
particularly spoken to Moses; and signify, that God would 
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give him ease in this point, and quiet his spirit (which was. 
now very solicitous about his departure from them) by re-. 
turning to them. But as the foregoing words are a pro-. 
mise, that he would take the conduct of the people agains. 
so is this, that he would not leave them till he had brought 
them to their rest. 

Ver. 15. And he said unto him, If thy presence go not with 
us.] Some translate the words, for he (i. c. Moses) had said 
unto him, 1. e. to God, If thy presence, &c. So that these 
words and the following are the reason of God’s answer to 
him, ver. 14. Andif they be not thus taken, one would 
have expected Moses should rather have given God thanks 
for his gracious promise, than further pressed him to it. 
But the seventeenth verse doth not well agree with this; and 
therefore these words are to be.looked on only as part of 
what Moses said to God after his promise, that his presence 
Should go.with him. Which he acknowledged to be. the 
greater favour, because otherwise he had rather never stir 
from the place where they now were. 

Carry us not up hence.] Let us go no further, if thou thy- 
self dost not lead and guide us in our way. 

Ver. 16. For wherein shall it be known.here, that I anil 
thy people have found grace in thy sight ?] How shall all 
the people round about us be convinced that we are not 
abandoned by thee in this wilderness ? 

Is it not in that thou goest with us?| Is not this the great 
demonstration of it, that thou leadest us in a pillar.of cloud 
and fire,day andnight?  —s_ 

So shall we be separated, I and thy people, from. all the 
people that are upon the face of the earth,| This will dis- 
tinguish us, while it continues with us, from all other peo- 
ple whatsoever; none of which have such a token of thy 
presence with them. ‘The manna, indeed, continued all this 
time to descend for their sustenance, which was a miracu- 
lous food: but it might have been ascribed to other causes, . 
if this glorious token of God’s presence had not still ap- 
peared among them. : 

Ver. 17. And the Lord said unto Moses, I will do this 
thing also that thou hast spoken.| Distinguish you from all 
other people ; not only by Icading you in a pillar of cloud 
and fire, but dwelling among you, as I designed, xxv. 8. 

For thou hast found grace in my sight, and I know thee 
by name.| We owns Moses still to be most acceptable and 
dear to him as he had been, (ver. 12.) and therefore, at his 
intercession, promises to be perfectly reconciled, and re- 
turn to his people. 

Ver. 18..And he said, I beseech thee. | Having obtained 
so much favour of God, he presumes to ask something be- 
yond all this, but with all humility. 

Shew me thy glory.] In the Hebrew the word is hareni, 
make me to see thy glory. Where Maimonides takes the 
word see to signify, apprehend with the understanding, not 
with the bodily eye, (More Nevoch. par. i. cap. 4.) For 
by glory he there understands (cap. 54.) the Divine essence, 
which he makes Moses to be desirous to apprehend ; which 
is not likely such a man as he should think possible. For 
thus he explains himself in his book de Fundamentis Le- 
gis, cap. 1. n. 10. “Moses desired to know the truth of the 
Divine essence, as one man knows another, whose face. he 
beholds, and his image is so engraven in his mind, that he 
exists there distinguished from all other men: so he begs 
that the Divine essence might be distinct in his mind 
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from all other essences, till he knew the truth of it, as it 
is initself.” But he confesses, in another place of that 
book, (cap. 64.) that by the glory of the Lord, is many 
times understéod a created light or splendour, whereby 
God miraculously set forth his majesty, (xxiv. 26. and 
other places.) And I can see no reason why it should not 
so signify here, and:the meaning be, that he desired to see 
that glorious presence (or face of God, as it is called) which 
he promised should go with them; not veiled in a cloud, 
but in its full splendour and majesty. For hearing him 
speak’ from tho Schechinah, he supposed, perhaps, that 
God appeared therein, in some visible shape, which he de- 
sired to be acquainted withal. To confirm this, it is ob- 
servable that God himself, in his answer to Moses, calls 
this glory his face, (ver. 20.) as he had done, ver. 14, Lo. 
And thus R. Jehudah, in the book Cosri, pars iv. sect. 3. 
(towards the latter end of it) seems to have understood it. 
(See upon ver. 20.) 

Ver. 19. And he said, I will make all m y goodness . pass 
before thee.| Which Maimonides thinks signifies his mak- 
“ing Moses to understand the nature of all creatures, and 
how they are knit and united together, and after what man- 
ner they are governed, both in general and particular; be- 
cause when God had made all his works, he saw that they 
were very good, (Gen. i. 31.) But that text is a very slender 
ground for such an interpretation. The LX-X. seem to 
come nearer to the matter, who interpret this passage, va- 
peAcboopuat modrepdc cov Ty OdEn pov, I will pass before thee 
with my glory. That is, he promises to give him a transient 
view of his glory, while it passed by. him, (ver. 22.) though 
it could not be seen in its full majesty. And then the word 
tobh (which we translate my goodness ) must rather be ren- 
dered my beauty, it being the same with glory, only a softer 
word, to express such a degrce of its splendour as would 
not hurt him, but be delightful to him. And thus ne word 
tobhis used in the second chapter.of this book, ver. 2. and 
1 Sam. ix. 2. Or, if this be not the meaning, all his died: 
ness must signify his -gracious intentions concerning the 
children of Israel], to whom, he assures him, he would fulfil 
all his promises, which was sufficient for him to know. 

And I will proclaim the name of the Lord before thee.] 
The LX X. seem to have understood this right, when they 
translated it, I will call to thee by my name (saying), The 
Lord is before thee. That is, lest, when I pass by thee, thou 
shouldest not observe it, J will admonish thee, by a voice 
calling to thee, and telling thee, that now the Lord is pre- 
senting himself to thee. And so we find he did, xxxiv. 6. 

And will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, and will 
shew mercy on whom I will shew mercy.| This is the sub- 
stanee of the words, which he tells him he would proclaim, 
after notice given him of his coming to pass by him. And 
their meaning is, that he would dispense his favours, ac- 
cording to his own good pleasure, as he did now to Moses ; 
unto whom he vouchsafed such a revelation of himself, as 
he did not make to others. For thus he explains it, xxxiv. 
6, 7. where he tells him, he would be very gracious, patient, 
and long-suffering, urito some; but punish severely the 
id of others. . 

Ver. 20. And he said, Thou canst not seem y face. ] But 
as for thy request, that J would make thee sce, my glory in 
its full splendour, thou art not capable of it. I know none 
that hath explained this whole matter better than R. Jehu- 
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dah, in Sepher Cosri, par. iv. sect.3. ‘ For the glory men- 
tioned in Seripture, there is ong of such a nature, that tte 
eyes of the prophets could sustain it; another ali the Is- 
raclites saw (as the chend and the consuming fire); but an- 
other so pure ana bright to.such a high degree, that no 
prophet is able. to aheabatd it: but if he venture to look 
upon it, his composition is dissolved, ¢. e. he dies.” Such 
was the glory here spoken of, a splendour so great and 
piercing, that none could behold it. 

For there shall no man see me, and live.| Accordingly we 
find, when the Schechinah, or Diyine Glory, filled the taber- 
nacle, Moses was not able to enter into it, (xl. 35.) that is, 
he could not, with safety to his life, look upon it. And so 
it was after the temple of Solomon was built and conse- 
crated by solemn prayer to God, ‘‘ The glory of the Lord 
filled the house, and the priests could not enter into the 
house, because the glory of the Lord had filled the Lord’s 
house,” (2 Chron. vii. 1, 2.) 

From this speech to Moses, it is likely that men, in future 
times, imagined they should die immediately, when they 
saw only an angel appear in such a high a manner 
that it amazed them. 

Ver. 21. And the Lord said, Behold, there is a place by 
me.| It doth not plainly appear by the story, from whence 
God now spake to Moses. It is most likely from the mount, 
where he had long conversed with him. Or, if it was from 
the tabernacle, (where his glory appeared, ver. 9. and con- 
tinued, ver. 11.) that was not far frem the mount; where 
he tells him, he would make his glory pass before him. 

And thou shalt stand upon a rock.| It is probable, this 
was the rock in Horeb, where the Lord had formerly-ap- 
peared to Moses, (xvii. 6.) 

Ver. 22. And it shall come to pass, that while my glory 
passeth by, that I will put thee in a cleft of the rock.| Per- 
haps it was in one of the clefts which was made in the rock, 
when God brought water out of it, (Psal. Ixxviii. 15.) into 
which he directed Moses. For that is meant by putting 
him in the cleft; shewing him the place where he should 
be, while the Divine Majesty passed by. 

And Iwill cover thee with my hand, &c.] That he might 
not be hurt by the splendour of that glory, as it passed by 
the cleft. This doth not certainly signify, that the glory 
of the Lord appeared in a human shape: for hands are 
ascribed to God (in accommodation to us) when nothing 
is meant but this invisible power: which now, perhaps, 
cast a cloud about him, that he might not be struck dead 
by the inconceivable brightness and force of those rays 
which came from the face of the Divine Majesty. 

Ver. 23. And F will take away mine hand.| As soon as 
the face (as it is called, ver. 20.) of the Divine Majesty was 
gone by him (which it was impossible for him to behold, 
and live), he promises to remove that cloud which covered 
him: so that he should look upon the hinder parts of his 
glory, though not upon the face. 

' And thou shalt see:my back parts .| In which the glory of 
the Divine Majesty shone in a lower degree of light; 
which was not so picrcing, as to put out the eyes, and eke 
away the life of the beholders: and yet there was sucha 
resplendent brightness in it, that Moses’s face shone when 
he came down from the sight of it, (xxxiv. 29.) For that 
lustre in his countenance is to be ascribed, in all proba- 
bility, to that sight which he had of the Divine Majesty at 
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that time. Some little particles of light remaining upon 
his face, and sticking to it (if I may so speak) from that 
exceeding great splendour which shone upon him, and 
passed before him, as he lay in the hollow place of the rock. 

But my face shall not be seen. ] My glory in its full lustre, 

without ‘any veil before it, cannot be seen. (See ver. 20.) 
There are many other interpretations of this verse, as well 
as of the 18th and 19th Maimonides, in his book de Fun- 
dam. Legis, cap. 1. n. 11. takes it thus: ‘‘ God revealed 
that to Moses, which no man, either before or after him, 
ever knew: he making him to apprehend something of his 
very essence, whereby God was separated in his mind, 
from all other beings; as a man discems another man, 
when he sees his back parts, and by-his mind discerns his 
proportions distinct from all other men.” But in his More 
Nevoch. piar. i. cap. 21. he takes this discovery to Moses, 
to be the knowledge God gave him of his works and attri- 
butes, viz. those mentioned xxxiv. 6. And thus Gregor. 
Nazianzen. (Orat. xxxiv. p. 559.) expounds it, ravra yao 
rov Ocov ra oriakia boa per éxetvov, &e. Those things are the 
- back parts of God which are after him; whereby he is known 
as the sun is by its image in the water, &c. upon which Elias 
Cretensis hath this ingenious gloss, ‘‘ That the face of God 
signifies his essence before the beginning of the world: and 
his hinder parts, his creation and providence in the govern- 
ment of the world.” But Maimonides, in the same place 
_ now mentioned, acknowledges also, that this may be inter- 
preted according to the Parga: that God made his ma- 
jesty, that is, an excceding bright representation of himself 
(though not in its fullest glory) to pass before him. Which 
Onkelos sometimes calls Jekara, Glory ; sometimes Memra, 
the Word; and sometimes Schechinah, the Majesty. Which 
scems to be the most literal meaning; that God himself, 
particularly the eternal Word, in a visible glory or majesty, 
appeared unto him in so much splendour, as human nature 
was able to bear; but not in his unveiled brightness, which 
is, as the apostle speaks, inaccessible. ' 
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Ver. I. Anp the Lord said unto Moses.| Having ob- 
tained a promise of a pardon for the people, and of greater 
favour to himself, than had been hitherto shewn him; God 
directs him here to dispose things for the performance of 
both. 

Hew thee two tables of stone like unto the first : and I will 
write upon these tables the words that were in the first tables, 
which thou breakest.| Every attentive ‘reader must needs 
observe the difference between the first tables, which Mo- 

ses brake, and those which he is now ordercd to prepare. 
For God did not only write his laws with his own finger 


upon the first tables, but the tables themselves also were 


the work of God, (xxii. 16.) Whereas in these, as Greg. 
woe well expresses it, (de Vita Mosis, p. 183.) 4 ypa¢i 
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xetpdc: the writing, indeed, was by the Divine power, but the 
maiter of them framed by the hand of Moses. So that, at 
the same time God shewed he was reconciled, he put them 
in mind that he had been offended ; and restored them ‘to 
his favour with some abatement. 

Ver. 2. And be ready in the morning. ] On the cightecnth 
day of July. (See xxxii: 30.) . 
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' And come up in the morning unto Mount Sinai.) From 
whence God spake to the Israelites (Deut. v. 4, &c.) those 
very words which he intended to write upon the tables. 
He orders him to come up in the morning, that all the peo- 
ple might sec him ascend, and carry tlie tables with him. 

And present thyself there to me, in the top of the mount.) 
Where the Divine Majesty appeared before in its glory; 
and where Moses stayed with him forty days ot forty 
nights, (xix. 26. xxiv. 17,18.) 

Ver. 3. And no man shall come up with thee. | The same 
precept is renewed, which was given at his first ascent, 
(xxiv. 1, 2.) 

Neither let any man be seen throughout the mount.] See 
xix. 12. 21, &c. 

Neither let the flocks nor herds feed before the mount.| He 
seems to require their removal to such a distance, that they 
should not be within view of the Divine Majesty. - By 
which means the people were naturally Icd to stand in 
greater awe of God, and there was the less danger of any 
beasts touching the mount,-(xix. 18.) 

- Ver. 4. And Moses hewed two tables of stone, &c.] Thesé™ 
and the following words only declare that he did as God 
bade him, (ver. 1; 2.) 

- And ro0kes in his hand the two tables of stone.] These he 
carried with him; but the first tables were given him when 
he came there, (xxiv. 12.) They seem to have been thin, 
being ho heavier than that he could carry them in one hand. 

- Ver. 5. And the Lord.) The Schechinah, or Divine Ma- 
jesty; called also the glory of the Lord. 

Descended in the cloud.] Whercin it had been wont to 
appear from the beginning of their deliverance out of 
Egypt; and had lately appeared to Mosés in the taber- 
nacle, (xxxiii. 9.) when the cloudy pillar descended, and 
stood at the door of it, while the Lord talked with Moses 
there. And it seems, when that was done, the glory of the 
Lord in the cloud went up again towards heaven, and now 
came down upon-this occasion. 

And stood with him there.] The cloudy pillar, ae 
the glory of the Lord was, rested upon the an of the mount 
where Moses now was, (ver. 2.) | 

And proclaimed the name of the Lord.] Gave him notice 
of his presence, as he had promised, (xxxiii. 19.) and is 
more fully expressed in the next verse. | , 

‘Ver. 6. And the Lord passed by before him.| Which On- 
kelos translates, the Lord made his majesty to pass before 
him. Which exposition Maimonides acknowledges to be 
right; and-confirmed by the Scripture itself, When it saith, 
xk. 22.) While my glory passeth by, &¢. which he con- 
fesses significs not the Divine essence itself; but some 
created splendour, which no eye “was | able to behold, 
(More Nevoch. par. i. cap. 21.) 

And proclaimed. | As the glory of the Lord passed by, 
he heard a voice proclaiming this description of the Divine 
nature. 

The Lord.] Some join the next word to this, as if the 
voice said, The Lord, the Lord; the-more to awaken his’ 
attention, to mind what he heard. (Sec xxxiii. 19.) And 
this name of his signifies his self-cxistence, and his abso- 
luté dominion over all creatures, which received their be- 
ing from him.: (See vi. 3.) 

God.) The Hebrew word el signifies strong and mighty ; : 
in one word, his irresistible power, (Job ix. 4.)- 
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Merciful.) The word rachum signifies that which we call 
fender mercies; such as parents have to their children, 
when their bowels yearn towards them. 

And gracious.| We call that chaninah (grace or favour), 
saith Maimonides, which we bestew upon any man to 
whom we owe nothing, (Gen. xxxiii.5.11:) And therefore 
God is here called chanwm (gracious), with respect to 
those whom he created, preserves, and governs, but is not 
obliged by any right to these things; as his words are, 
More Nevoch. par. i. cap. 45. 

Long-suffering.) So slow to anger, that he doth not pre- 
sently punish those that offend him, but bears long withthem. 

Abundant in goodness.] ‘The Hebrew word chesed, which 
we translate goodness, signifies, as Maimonides saith, (More 
Nevoch. par. iii.) the excess and highest degree of any 
thing whatsoever it be; but especially, the greatest benig- 
nity. And therefore, with the addition of rabh (abundant), 
denotes long-continued kindness ; as is more fully declared 
in the next verse. 

And truth.| Most faithful and constant to his promises; 
which he steadfastly keeps throughout all generations. 
The word abundant refers both to this and to his benignity, 
(Psal. exlvi. 6.) 

Ver.7. Keeping mercy for thousands.] The same word 
chesed, which before we translated goodness, we here trans- 
late mercy: and the Hebrews observing the letter nun to be 
greater in ‘the word notzer (keeping ) than is usual, fancy 
that it denotes the immense treasures of the Divine bounty. 
But the word PRONCNES fully explains how abundant his 
mercy is. 

Forgiving iniquity, and transgression, and sin.] Here are 
three words, to signify all sorts of offences, which he passes 
by, till men grow intolerably wicked. But some distin- 
guish them by making iniquity signify offences against 
men; and transgressions, offences against God himself; 
and sin, all the errors, childishnesses, and follies, which men 
are guilty of, in the conduet of themselves. But they may. 
as well signify the offences which were committed nant 
the moral, ceremonial, and political laws. 

And that will by no means clear the guilty.] ‘Taasavortla: 
according to Maimonides, belong still to the loving- kind’ 
ness of God, as all the foregoing ‘do; signifying, that when 
he doth punish, he will not utterly destroy and make deso- 
late. -For so the Hebrew words, nakkeh lo jenakkeh, he 
thinks, are to be literally rendered, in extirpating he wiil not 
extirpate; as the word: nakah he observes is used, Isaiah 
iii. 26. ‘She shall sit desolate on the earth.” And to the 
same sense these words are expounded by many modern in- 
terpreters; particularly Lud. de Dieu: When he empties, he 
willnot empty ; or make quite desolate. For the maxim of 
the Hebrew is, (as Maimonides there observes, More Ne- 
voch, par. i. cap. 54.) that the property of goodness far ex- 


cels that of severity. For here heing thirteen properties of : 


Ged mentioned (I can find but ten, besides the name of the 
Lord), there is but one of them that belongs to the latter 
(viz. that which follows), all the rest belong to the former. 
And, indeed, we find that Moses urges these very words, 
among other, why God should not destroy the Israelites 
as one man, (Numb. xiv. 18.) which had been very im- 
proper, if God would by no means clear the guilty. 

Visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children.) 
This is meant, saith the same Maimonides, only of the sin 
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of idolatry; unto which God threatens, in the second com- 
mandment, this punishment to ¢he third and fourth genera- 
tion, upen those that hate him. For no man is calleda 
hater of God, but only an idolater; according to what we 
read, Deut. xii. dl. “Every abomination which the Lord 
hateth,” &e. 

Unto the third and fourth generation.] He mentions, saith 
the same author, none beyond these; because the utmost 
that any man can live to see of his seed, is the fourth genera- 
tion. And therefore, when an idolatrous city was destroyed, 
the old idolater, with children, grandchildren, and great- 
grandchildren, were all cut off; according to the precept, 
(Deut. xiii. 15.) “ Destroy it utterly, and all that is therein.” 

The sense of the whole seems to be, that this is the glory 
of the Divine Majesty : that he hath a sovereign dominion 
over all, because he is the fountain of being, the original of 
all things; most powerful to do what he pleases; and so 
merciful, that he delights to bestow his benefits unasked ; 
and so gracious, as to continue them to the unthankful: 
bearing long with them, when they provoke him; multiply- 
ing favours on those who have no deserts; and faithfully 
performing his promises, though never so great; doing 
good unto a thousand generations of those who adhere 
faithfully to him, and do not apostatize from him: for he 
pardons innumerable offences, of all sorts, that are com- 
mitted against his laws ; and when the provocations are so 
great, that they are fit to be punished, he proceeds not to 
the utmost extremity till there be no remedy; then he pu- 
nishes idelaters terribly, to the third and fourth generations. 

' Ver. 8. And Moses made haste, and bowed his head to- 
wards the earth, and worshipped.| Being transported with 
joy at so glorious a sight, and such gracious words, he im- 
mediately worshipped God with the humblest reverence, 
acknowledging his great condescension to him. 

Ver. 9. And he said.| Which encouraged him to renew 
his request to God. 

If now I have found grace in thy sight, O Lord.| He doth 
not doubt ef it; but the meaning rather is, since I have found 
grace, &c. as appears from what he granted him, (xxxiii. 
17,18, &c.) 

Let my Lord, I pray thee, go among us.| Upon the men- 
tion of the last property of the Divine Majesty, [visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children, &c.] Moses seems 
to have been afraid he might be provoked to proceed to such 
severity with the Israelites, who had lately apostatized 
fram him: and again beseeches him he would be so gracious, 
though they should again offend him, as to continue bis 
presence among them, which he had threatened to with- 
draw, (xxxiil. 3.) : 

. For tt is a stiff-necked people.| If we adhere to this trans- 
lation, the meaning is, they needed such a governor, by 
whose authority and presence they might be kept in awe, 
and cured of their perverseness. But the particle 42, which 
we here translate for, often signifies though: and may be 
very fitly so rendered here: and then the meaning is, 
Though they be very refractory, (xxxii. 9.) yet do not for- 
sake them, and leave them to themselves; but still con- | 
duct them as thou hast done. 

And pardon our iniquity and our sin, and take. us for 
thine inheritance.] Since thou art so ready to forgive, (ver. 
7.) do not cut us off for our late offences ; but still continue 
to own us for thy peculiar people. ‘This Moses had hegged 
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of God before, and obtained a promise of it, (xxxiii. 16, 
17. and sce xix. 5.) and now he besceches him, out of his 
goodness which he had proclaimed, to confirm that pro- 
niise, and not to revoke it upon every new provocation. 

Ver. 10. And he said, Behold, I make a covenant.] Herein 
God verified the truth of what he had proclaimed; being so 
merciful and gracious, as not only to confirm his promise, 
but to turn it into a covenant, like that at the giving of his 
laws from Mount Sinai, (xxiv. 3.7, &c.) which he renews 
with them in the next verse: where he engages to drive out 
the inhabitants of Canaan before them; and then requires 
them to take car@ not to imitate their idolatry. 

Before all thy people will I do marvels, such as have not 
been done in all the earth, &c.] This seems to relate fo all 
the wonderful works he intended to do, in their introduc- 
tion into the land of Canaan, by making the waters of Jor- 
dan retire, and the walls of Jericho fall down; with the 
rest that followed, till they got possession of their inhe- 
ritance. 

For it is a terrible thing that I will do with thee.) Such 
as shall declare the almighty power of the Divine Ma- 
jesty ; and strike a terror into all those that oppose him, 
but demonstrate (in an astonishing manner) his fidelity to 
his people. 
the covenant he said he would make with them, in the be- 
ginning.of the verse. __ 

Ver. 11. Observe thou that which I command thee this 
day.| Doubt not of what I say; but only mark, and take 
eare to do all that I now enjoin thee. 

Behold, I drive out before thee the Amorite and the Ca- 
naanite, &c.] To enconrage them so to do, he premises what 
he intended to do for them; which he put at the conclusion 
of his covenant, when he first declared it, (xxiii. 23. 28.) 
but here puts it in the front of it, that they might be the 
more sensible of the reasonableness of those commands to 
which he expected obedience. 

Ver. 12. Take heed to thyself.) He now renewing that 
covenant with them, which they had broken by the wor- 
shipping the golden calf, repeats the principal precepts 
which concerned his worship and service (which had been 
delivered to them before), and excites them to the observ- 
ance.of them, by the addition of a very gracious promise, 
(ver. 24.) 

Lest thou make a covenant with the inhabitants of the 
land whither thou goest.| Nothing could be more reason- 
able than this, that they should not enter into friendship 
with those nations, whom he commanded them to expel, 
for their abominable wickedness ; unless they would re- 
nounce their idolatry, and come under their government. 
(See xxili. 32. and Mr. Selden, lib. vi. de Jure N. ct G. in 
the latter end of the thirteenth chapter and beginning of 
the next.) 

Lest it be for a snare in the midst of thee.] Lest they 
inveigle thee to imitate their manners. 

Ver. 13. But ye shall destroy their altars, break their 
wages, and cut down their groves.) This more largely eX- 
plains what was briefly and summarily delivered in xxiii. 
32. “Thou shalt not make a covenant with their gods.” ~ 
And, ver. 24. “‘ Thou shalt quite break down their images.” 
Which j Images and altars were usually set in groves, as sa- 
cred places; being the temples of their gods. (Sce 2 Kings 


Kxili. 24.) For when Tacitus saith (Lib. de Moribus Ger- 
VOL. I, 
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manorum), that the old Germans went to war as if God 
commanded them, whom they believed to be present with 
them; he tells us, ‘‘ Effigiesque et signa queedam detracta 
lucis ad proelium ferunt,” they carried with them into the 
battle certain images and signs, which they took out of their 
groves. 'Thesc, in all probability, were the images of their 
gods, who they thought fought for them, as Joh. Filesacus 
conjectures, (lib. ii. Selectorum, cap. 5. de Ceremoniis, 
sect. 7.) where he observes, that these groves were impure 
places, not only because there were the images and altars 
of their false gods; but all manner of filthiness and lewd- 
ness was committed under those shades. Which made Ho- 
race call them, parum castos lucos, (lib. i. in the latter end 
of the twelfth Ode.) 

Some of the Hebrews restrained this precept only to the 
land of Canaan: where they were bound to destroy all 
things belonging to the religion of those idolatrous people, 
in whose place they were planted, that they might not be 
infected with their impiety. (See Deut. xii. 2, 3.) Butin 
other countries which they conquered, they fancied they 
were not bound to root it out. Yet afterward they saw it 
necessary to extend this precept to all idolatrous countries 
which came under their power, where they destroyed their 
idols, as they had done in Canaan: lest by imitation zapa- 
TpoTH Tic TwY Kata THY ToATElay EgolTo, their polity should 


- have been quite subverted, as Josephus speaks. ae Mr. 


Selden, lib. ii. de Jure N. et G. cap. 2.) 

Ver. 14. For thou shalt worship no other god.] This be- 
ing the great principle of their religion, ‘‘ the Lord thy God 
is one Lord,” (Deut. vi. 4.) and there is no other God be- 
side him. | 

For the Lord, whose name is Jealous. ] So he calls him- 
self, xx 5. and gave himself this peculiar name, because 
he could not bear any other god to be rival with him, after 
the manner of the gentiles: whose gods suficred a number 
of other gods to share in the worship that was given to them, 
by offering sacrifices, and burning incense, and bowing 
down to them. 

Is a jealous God.} As is his name, so is he himself: ba 
will not endure any other to be worshipped with him. 

Ver. 15. Lest thou make a covenant with the inhabitants 
of the land.| That is, a covenant of marriage, (for cove- 
nants in general were forbidden before, ver. 12.) which he 
commands them not to contract with the inhabitants of 
Canaan: no, nor with any idolaters whatsoever. For 
though some of ‘the Jews would restrain this to the seven 
nations only, yet the generality of them resolve it is meant 
of all other idolatrous people. And there is an illustrious 
argument of it, in the ninth and tenth chapters of Ezra, 
and in Nehemiah, xiii. 25. This they will have to have 
been as old as the law of circumcision ; which they gather 
from Gen. xxxiv. 14. and it held throughout all following 
ages ; insomuch that Mahomet forbids any of his religion 
to marry any one that is not made a Mussulman, 2. e, a be- 
liever of his doctrine. As for such as turncd from idola- 
try, it was always lawful to marry them; but they were so 
far from having to do with others, that the Talmudists held 
it as unlawful to lie with a gentile woman, as with a wo- 
man in her uncleanness. Whence that character which Ta- 
citus gives of the Jews, “ Projectissima ad libidinem gens, 
alienarum concubitu abstinct.” (See Selden, lib. v. de Jure 
N. et G, cap. 12.) 
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And they go a whoring after their gods, and do sacrifice | 


to thetr gods. ] Of which there was very great danger if they 
foved their wives; who would have great power over them 
(as appears by Solomon; 1 Kings xi. 2, 3, &c.) to entice 
them to their religion. Of this phrase, going a whoring 
after their gods, sce Seld. Uxor. Hebr. lib. iii. cap. 23. 

Aud one call thee.) Invite thee (as the manner was) to the 
feast that was usually made, upon the sacrifices offered to 
their gods: as the Israelites ate of the peacc-offerings, and 
invited their friends to partake with them. 

- And thou eat of his sacrifice.] By this we sec how ancient 
and universal the custom was of feasting upon sacri- 
fices: which Mr. Mede truly calls epule federales, federal 
feasts, (upon Malachi ii.) For the meat was God’s, being 
set upon his table; of which he inviting the offerers to par- 
take, they were his guests; whom he entertained at his 
table, in token of reconciliation and friendship with him. 
And therefore, whosoever ate of the sacrifices offered to 
other gods, professed themselves to be their worshippers 
and servants. Which made the Jews so cautious in this 
matter, that they would not so much as drink the wine, or 
the water, or use the salt of an idolater, not knowing bnt it 
might have been set before an idol. So R. Levi Barzelo- 
nita, in the explication of the 112th Precept. This ex- 
plains that discourse of the apostle, 1 Cor. x. 20. 

‘ Ver. 16. And thou take of ‘their daughters unto thy 
sons, &c. | If they themselves married idolatcrs, ‘there was 
the greater danger they might be content to let: their sons 
and daughters marry with them; especially if they were 
rich or beautiful: and so the whole family be undone. 

Ver. 17. Thou shalt make thee no molten gods.) Images 
are called by the name of gods, because they were. wor- 
shipped together with them, as symbols of their: presence. 
And though molien be here only mentioned, (upon occasion 
of their late sin, in worshipping the molten calf, xxxii. 4.) 
yet all other images are intended, as appears by xx. 4. 23. 

Ver. 18. The feast of unleavened bread shalt thou keep, 
&c.] See all this explained, xii. 15, 16, &c. xiii. 6, 7. xxiii. 
15. 

As I commanded thee in the time of the month Abib, &c.] 
See xiii, 4. xxiii. 15. 

Ver. 19. All that openeth the matrix is mine, &c.] See xiii. 
12. xxii. 29, 30. 

Ver. 20. But the first-born of an ass shalt thow redeent, 
&¢e .| See xiii. 18. 

And none shall appear before me empty.| See xxiii. 15. 

Ver. 21. Six days shalt thou work, &e:| See xx. 9. xxii. 
12. xxxi. 15. where this is sufficiently explained. But here, 
to shew the necessity of forbearing labour on this day, they 
are not permitted it in earing or in hurvest: that is, in the 
iwo most busy times of the year; when they ploughed and 
sowed their ground, and when they reaped the fruits thereof. 
(See Gen. xlv. 6.) 
~ Ver. 22. And thou shalt observe the feast of weeks, &e.] 
This verse also hath been explained before, xxiii. 16. 


Only bere observe, that the first-fraits of wheat-harvest. 


being now offered at this feast, there was a harvest before 
this, which began at the Passover, when they offcred the 
jirst-fruits of barley-harvest, (Deut. xvi. 9.) 

Ver. 23. Three times in the year shall all your males ap- 
pear before the Lord, the God of Israel.| ‘This likewise was 
explained, xxiii. 14.17. And nothing need be added, but 
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that these peculiar laws are here repeated (together with 
those that follow, ver. 25, 26.) wpon this occasion, becanse 
they were ordained to preserve the peoplo in the worship 
and service of the true God, from whom they had lately 
departed. Who therefore puts them in mind, in the last 
words of this verse (which was not said before), that he was 
the God of Israel, to whom they were devoted by especial 
obligations. 

Ver. 24. For I will cast out the nations before thee.] Till 
this was done, they were not bound to observe the precept, 
of appearing three times in the year before the Lord. 

And will enlarge thy borders.| Beyond the land of Ca- 
naan, as he had promised before, (xxiii. 31.) 

Neither shall any man desire thy land, when thou shalt go 
up to appear before the Lord, &c.| To remove al] fear out of 
their mind, that their neighbours might invade them, when 
all the men were gone, and none but women, and children, 
and old men left at home, he adds this promise to all he 
had made before (or rather makes it a part of his covenant, 
which he now renews), that he wonld Jay such restraints 
upon their enemies, that they should not so much as think 
of invading them at those three feasts; much less make any 
actual incursions into their country. 

Ver. 25. Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice, &c.] 
At the Passover. See this fully explained, xxiii. 18. 

Ver. 26. The first of the first-fruits of thy land thou 
shalt bring unto the house of the Lord thy God.| At Pente- 
cost, which was the feast of the first-fruits. (See xxiii. 19.) 

Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk.| This 
concerns the other great feast, that of tabernacles. (See in 
the same place.) 

Ver. 27. And the Lord said unto Moses.| Having recited 


the principal part of his covenant, mentioned ver. 10. he 


gives the following order. 

Write thou these words.] From ver. 11 to this place: 

just as he did those words-contained in the twenty-first, 
twenty-second, and twenty-third chapters of this book, (see 
xxiv. 4.) out of which these words are extracted, as the 
chief things respecting the worship of God; which he re- 
quires him to write in a book by itself. 
-- For after the tenor of these words have I made a covenant 
with thee, and with Israel.|] See xxiv. 7. where the cove- 
nant, containing these words and many other, was sealed 
wath the blood of a sacrifice. 

‘The Jews’ are so blind as to found their oral tradition 
upon this place, and upon one small word (pi), which sig- 
nifies, indeed, mouth ; but withal is an expletive particle, 
denoting the manner and value of any thing, as appears 
from Gen. xliii. 7. Lev. xxvii. 18. and, therefore, here 
rightly translated the tenor of these words. Yet Rt. Johan- 
nes, in the very beginning of Halicoth Olam, gathers from 
hence, that God made a covenant now with their fathers, 
concerning all the unwritten laws delivered by word of 
mouth. Unto which, while they adhere, they can never 
understand their Divine writings: for what can be more 
plain that the covenant here mentioned was ordered to be 
written ? 

Ver. 28. And he was there with the Lord.) This, saith 
Maimonides, was the highest degree of prophecy, which 
none attained but Moses: whose thonghts were wholly 
taken off from all other things, and Sed upon God, while 
he was with him ‘in the holy mount; that is, asked and re- 
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eeived answers from the Lord: (More Nevochim, par. iii. 
cap. 51.) 

Forty days and forty nights.) As he had been at the 
first, (xxiv. 18.) Which was partly to make a new trial, 
how they would behave themselves in his absence; and 
partly to give the greater authority to the laws, he brought 
them frem God, which he renewed, as we read in the end 
of this verse. 

And did neither éat bread, nor ‘drink water.] But was 
supported hy influences from the Almighty, who kept up’ 
his spirits in their just height, without the common recruits 
of meat and drink: which, when they give us refreshment, 
likewise make us drowsy, (seé xxiv. 18.) Towhich add 
what Maimonides saith in the place now named, that 
the joy wherewith he was transported made him not think 
of eating and drinking; for his intellectual faculties were 
so strong, that all corporeal desire ceased. 

It seems to me very probable, that, during this time, he 
saw again the model of the tabernacle and all its furniture, 
with every thing else he was ordered to make when he 
went first into the mount, from the beginning of the 
twenty-fifth to the end of tlie thirticth chapter, which are 
briefly summed up xxxi. 7—11. He séems also to have 
spent much of this time in prayer té God for the pcople, 
that he would restore them entirely to his favour, and 


bring them to their inheritance, (Dent. ix. 18, 19. 25, 26. 


Xx. 10.) 

And he wrote upon the°tables the words of the covenant, 
&ec .] That is, the Lord wrote, (as he said he would, ver. 1.) 
not Moses; who wrote the feregoing words in a book ; 
but not these, which were written by the finger of Ged in’ 
the tables of stone. So Moses tells us “expressly, Deut. 
x. 4. Jacobus Capellus, and others, following tle Hebrew 
doctors, imagine that Moses was three times with God in 
the mount, for the space of forty days; and that this was 
the last time. Between which and the first’ they place 
another, which they fancy is mentioned, xxxii. 30, 31. com- 
pared -with Deut. ix. 18, &e. But I see no solid ground 
for this; for God called him up into the mount hut twice; 
and he durst not have adventured to go so near him; as‘ he 
was both these times, without his invitation. 

Ver. 29. And it came to pass, when Moses came down 
from Mount Sinai.| Which was upon the twenty-fifth of our 
August, according to the former coniputation, (ver. 2.) 

With the two tables of testimony in Moses's hand, when he 
came down from the mount.| So he eame down at-tho first, 
(xxxii. 15.) 

That Moses wist not that the skin of his face shone.] 
There was aradiant splendour in his countenance; which is 
the import of the Hebrew karan, which the Vulgar translates 
horned. Not imagining that Moses had horns, but rays of | 
light which imitated horns. And therefore the Hebrew 
word karnaim signifies both; and R. Solomon Jarchi 
upon this place calls these rays on Moses’s face, horns of 
magnificence; as Mr. Selden observes, (lib. ii. de Jure N. 
et G. cap. 6. p. 292.) It is not improbable: that the hair 
of his head was interspersed with light, as well as that rays 
eame from his face; which perstringed the eyes of be- 
holders. And painters had done more reasonable, if, in- 
stead of hormms upon Moses’s forehead, they had represented. 
him with a glory crowning his head, as the saints are 
usually painted in the Roman church. Which perhaps 
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came. from the ancient custom among the heathen, who 
thus represented their geds, as Tho. Bartholinus observes 
(de Morbis Biblicis, cap. v.) out of Lucian de Dea Syria, 
where he saith she did ért.rp kepady axrivac popésiv, carry. 
beams upon her. head. Whence it was that the Roman 
emperors, whe were raised so much above the rest of man- 
kind, that they honoured them as a sort of deities, were: 
thus represented; as appears by many testimonies, parti- 
eularly Pliny, who, in his panegyrie to Trajan, laughs and 
jeers at the radiatum Domitiani caput. 

While he tatked with them.) While he conversed so fa-: 
miliarly with the Divine Majesty, and both saw his glory 
and heard him proclaim his name, (ver. 5—7.) At his. 
first being in the mount, there was no such brightness left 
upon his countenance; for he did not see the Divine Ma- 
jesty in so great a splendour as‘he did now, when the 
Lord, upon his petition, vouchsafed him such a sight of 
his glory as he could bear, (xxxiii. 18. 23.) which was so’ 
exceeding piercing, that it altered the very skin of Moses’s. 
face, and made it luminons: of which Moses doth not seem: 
to have been sensible, till some time after he came down 
from the mount (when Aaron, as well:as others, were 
afraid to: come nigh him), having his thoughts wholly poé-. 
sessed with the far more transcendent glory. of the Divine 
Majesty, of which he had a glimpse. 

From this familiar conference which’ Moses haid With: 
God, it is likely the heathen took oceasion.to invent the: 


“like stories of their Zamolxis, who pretended to: receive 


his laws from Vesta ; and Minos and Lycurgus; who said 
they reccived theirs from Jupiter and Apollo; with several 
others mentioned’ by Diodorus Siculus, lib. i: who ‘then 
adds, Moses had his from the god Jao; so they pronounced 
the name Jehovah. But they had’ no sach testimony as 
this of their communication with the Divine Majesty; 
much less were their laws confirmed by such miracles, as 
lasted: for the space of forty years under the conduct of 
Mosés, in the sight of all people. 

Ver. 30. And heii Aaron and all the children of Israel 
saw Moses, behold, the skin of his face shone.| This highly 
established his authority, and bred’ in them a reverence to’ 
the laws he brought, that they were all witnesses of the 
brightness or glory of his countenance, (as the apostle calls 
it; 2 Cor. iii. 7.) which demonstrated he had been with God, 
as he affirmed, and had beheld the glory of his majesty, 
and received from him the tables of testimony. By all the 
children: of Israel, in this verse, seems to be meant all the 


rulers of the congregation mentioned in the next. 


And they were afraid to come nigh him.| The light which 
shone from his countenatice was so great, that it dazzled 
the eyes of beholders, even of Aaron himself, who did not 
know whether it would be safe to approach him. This was 
an illustrious testimony that he had been with God, who 
dwells, as the apostle speaks, in light inaccessible. 

Ver. 31. And Moses called unto them.| Invited them to 
come near hini, and not to fear any hurt. 

And Aaron and all the rulers of the congregation returned 


unto hin. viz. After he had put a veil upon his face, till 
_which they could not’ steadfastly look upon it, (as the 
apostle speaks, 2Cor. iii. 7.) the light of it being so strong, 
_that it hurt their eyes, if they fixed them there. 


And Moses talked with them.| Acquainted them with what 


_he had seen and heard. 
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Ver. 32. And afterward all the children of Israel came 
nigh, &c.] There was a general assembly of all the tribes 
summoned, that he might deliver to them all that which he 
had received from God. (Sce xxxv. 1.) 

And he gave them in commandment all that the Lord had 
spoken with him in Mount Sinai.] All the orders he had 
given about the building of the tabernacle, and the rest 
contained in the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth chapters, 
and those that follow to the thirty-second. For at his first 
coming from the mount, finding them in an apostacy from 
God, he said nothing to them about these matters; but, in 
abhorrence of their foul idolatry; broke the tables of testi- 
mony which God had given hiin to deliver to them. 

Ver. 33. And till Moses had done speaking with them, he 
prt a vel on his face.] This seems to belong as well to ver. 
31. as to the 32d, and accordingly I have interpreted it. 
Though there are those who think he persuaded Aaron and 
the rulers to approach without a veil; but put it on when 
he spake to the people, who were less able to bear it. But 
there seems to be the same reason for both; Aaron being 
no.less afraid than any of them: and the majesty of his 
countenance appeared sufficiently, even when it was veil- 
ed; for the brightness was not quite obscured, though very 
much shaded by it. 

Ver. 34. But when Moses went in before the Lord to speak 
with him, he took the veil off till he came out.] He went into 
the tabernacle, where he spake with him, face to face, as a 
man speaks to his friend, (xxxiii. 9—11.) 

And he came out, and spake unto the children of Israel 


that which he was commanded.| This seems to relate unto. 


the frequent occasions Moses had to go and consult with 
God in difficult cases, whose mind he declared to them 
when he had received it. 

Ver. 35. And the children of Israel saw the face of Moses, 
that the skin of Moses’s face shone, &c.] Some great men 
have thought that the brightness continued on Moses’s face 
till his death; so that he spake to them with a veil on his 
face, from this time, as long as he lived: of which we can- 
not be certain; though thus much is evident, from this and 
the foregoing verse, that the splendour of his countenance 
did remain for some time after he came down from God’s 
presence in the mount; during which, as oft as he went in 
to speak with God, he took off his veil, and when he came 
out to speak with them, he put it on, unitl he went in to 
speak with God again, as this verse concludes. How long 
it was before it vanished none can resolve: perhaps not 


till lhe had.sct up the tabernacle, and consecrated Aaron 


and his sons, and delivered all the laws he had received 
about tho service of God, which are recorded in the book 
of Leviticus: that is, all the time they stayed near Mount 
Sinai; from whence they removed a little more than half a 
year after this, (Numb. x. 1], 12.) 


-CHAP. XXXV. 


Ver. 1. Anp Moses gathered all the congregation of the 
children of Israel together.| Waving told them what orders 
he had received from the Lord, and sufficiently convinced 
them of his authority, (xxxiv. 32, 33.) he now proceeds to 
put them in execution. And in order to it, he gathered 
col-hadath, all the congregation: which sometimes signi- 


a 
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fies all the elders and judges, &¢. (the. prime governors of 
the people) and sometimes the whole body of the people, 
as Corn. Bon. Bertram observes, de Repub. Jud. cap. 6. 
It scems here to be used in the first sense; for he could 
not speak these.words to the whole body of the people, 
but to the principal persons of the several tribes, by whom 
what he said was communicated to all Israel. 

These are the words which the Lord hath commanded, 
that ye should do them.) Before they entered upon the 
work, he admonishes them that nono of it must be done 
upon the sabbath. 

Ver. 2. Six days shall work be done, but on the seventh 
day there shali be to. you a holy sabbath, &c.] This com- 
mandment was particularly repeated to Moses, at the end 
of all the directions about the building of the tabernacle, 
(seo xxxi. 13—15.) and now repeated to them (as it was 
at his late renewing his covenant with them, xxxiv. 21.) 
that they might not imagine any of the work here com- 
manded to be done about the tabernacle, &c. would license 
them to break the sabbath. Tho observation of which 
being the great preservative of religion, that is the reason 
it is so often enjoined, and particular care taken to secure 
it. And it is not to be omitted, that (to shew of what 
great concern it is) he calls it here, as he did xxxi. 15. 
where the end and use of it is set down, the sabbath of 
sabbaths, that is, the great sabbath or rest. 

Ver. 3. Ye shall kindle no fire in your habitations upon 
the sabbath-day.] To dress their meat, or for any other 
work: otherwiso they might kindle a fire to warm them- 
selves in cold weather. This is sufficiently comprehended 
under the general command, thou shalt not do any work, 
(xx. 10.) Therefore the meaning is, Thou shalt not so much 
as kindle a fire for any such purpose. For that is the rule 
they givo in Halicoth Olam, cap. 2. that such particular 
prohibitions forbid the whole kind, 7. e. all manner of work 
whatsoever; which is here mentioned, to shew thcy might 
not kindle a fire for this work of the tabernacle. 

Ver. 4. And spake unto ail the congregation, &c.| See 
ver. 1. . 

This is the thing which the Lord commanded.| Having 
secured the observation of the sabbath, according to the 
direction given just before he came down from the mount 
the first time, (xxxi. 13—15.) he now relates to them what 
commands he received from God, concerning all that 
follows. 

Ver. 5.. Take ye from amongst you an offering unio the 
Lord.| And first he makes a motion to them from the 


Lord, that they would make a free oblation of materials 


for the building of the tabernacle, and all other things 
which the Lord ‘commanded to be made, (ver. 10, &ce.) © 

Take ye, is as much as bring ye, and so we translate it 
xxv. 2. (See there.) Where it appears that this was the 
very first thing God said to him (concerning a voluntary. 
offering, which was the foundation of all the rest), and 
therefore is first propounded to the people by him. 

Whosoever is of a willing heart, &c.| See xxv. 2. 

Ver.6—9.] All these have been explained in the twenty- 
fifth chapter, ver. 8—5, &c. 

Ver. 10. Every wise-hearted among you shall come, and 
make all that the Lord hath commanded.|] Every skilful 
person in the art of making the things following. ‘The same 
is said of the women, ver. 25. The Hebrew word cockmah, 


UPON 


which we translate wisdom, is used variously, as Maimoni- 
des observes; sometimes for the understanding of Divine 
things; sometimes for moral virtue ; and sometimes for skill 
in any art (of which he alleges this place as an instance), 
and sometimes for craft and ‘subtlety. (See More Nevoch. 
par. iii: eap. 54.) The word leb (or heart) is used here ac- 
cording to the vulgar opinion of those days, that the heart 
is the seat of the understanding. And thus I observed be- 
fore upon chap. xxv. that excellent artists are by the hea- 
then called wise men. Since which I have observed, that 
this is the language of Homer himself; whose verses, con- 
cerning Margites are quoted by Aristotle in more places than 
one, (lib. vi. Moral.ad Nichomach. cap. 7. et lib. v. Moral. 
ad Eudemnm, cap. 7.) where he saith he was so foolish, that 
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The gods neither made him a ditcher, nor a ploughman, nor 
_any other sort of wise man. 
thy o& aodtay ty raic réxvaic, roic axpifseordrore Tag réxvac 
arooicouev, We ascribe wisdom in arts to those who excel in 
them; and then he instances in Phidias a stone-cutter, and 
Polyeletus a statuary. . 

Ver. 11. The tabernacle.| This signifies sometimes the 


whole structure of the house of God; but here only the | 


fine inward curtains, mentioned xxvi. 1, 2, &c. 
. His tent.| This signifies the curtains of goats’ hair; which 
were laid over the other, (xxvi. 7, &c.) 
_. His covering.| Of rams’ skins and badgers’ skins ; which 
were thrown over the other two, (xxvi. 14.) 

His taches, and his boards, his bars, his pillars, and his 
sockets.] All these are explained in that chapter. 
. Ver.12. The ark and his staves, with the mercy-seat.| See 
xxv. 10. 13. 17. 

And the veil of the covering.| Whereby the holy was sepa- 
rated from the most holy place. Which is here fitly men- 


tioned between the mercy-seat, which was within; and the | 


table, &c. which were without this veil. 
_ Ver. 13. The table, and his staves, and all his vessels.| See 
all these explained, xxv. 23, 24, &c. _ 

And the shew-bread.| This is a short expression, one 
word (as is usual) being cut off, viz. the dishes, in which 
the shew-bread was set. For Moses had not order to make 
the bread itself, but the dishes (as I said) on which the 
loaves were laid, (xxv. 29.) 

Ver. 14. The candlestick also for the light, and his fur- 
nifure, and his lamps.|] See xxvi. 31, 32, &c. 

With the oil for the light.] See xxvii. 20, 21. 

Ver. 15. And theincense-altar, and the staves.] See xxxi. 
1, 2, &e. 

. And the anointing oil.] See xxxi. 23, 24, &e. 

And the sweet incense.| See xxxi. 34, &c. He mentioned 
before the materials for them, (ver. 8.) and now the things 
themselves. 

_ And the hanging for the door, at the entering in of the ta- 
bernacle.| Of this, see xxvi. 36. 

Ver. 16. And the altar of burnt-offering, with his brazen 
grate, his staves.| These are explained, xxvii. 1—7. 

And all his vessels.| See there, ver. 3. 

The laver and his foot. ] See xxix. 17, 18. 

Ver.17. The hangings of the court, his pillars, and their 
sockets.] See xxvii. 9, 10, &c. 


EXODUS. 


Upon which Aristotle notes, 
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And the hangings for the door of the court.) See there, 
ver. 16. 

Ver. 18. The pins of the tabernacle, &c.) See xxvii. 19. 

Ver. 19. The clothes of the service, to do service in the 
holy place, the holy garments for Aaron the priest, and his 
sons, &e.] Of which there is an account in the whole 
twenty-eighth chapter. And Moses here makes this large 
enumeration of all the things which God had commanded, 
(ver. 10.) that they might be stirred up to be the more li- 
beral in their offering, when they saw how many things 
were to be done. 

Ver. 20. And all the congregation of the children of 
Israel.] Whom he had summoned to meet together, (ver. 1.) 

Departed from the presence of Moses.] .When he had re- 
ported to them what orders he had received from the Di- 
vine Majesty in the mount, (ver. 4, 5, &c.) 

Ver. 21. And they came.} Boing dismissed to their own 
tents, they went thither only to ‘fetch an offering to the. 
Lord; which they came and brought immediately. 

Every one whose heart stirred him up.| Whose mind was 
raised to a’ free and cheerful. readiness. The Hebrew 
words are, lifted him up; that is, had antmum excelsun, a 
noble mind; or.was of a generous spirit; as the following: 
words import, Every one whom his spirit made willing. 

And they brought the Lord’s offering.| An offering to the 
Lord, as Moses exhorted, (ver. 5 

To the work of the tabernacle.] For the building a sane- 
tuary, wherein God might dwell among them, (xxv. 8.) 

_ And for all his service.] For all that belonged to the fur- 
niture of it, both within and without, which are mentioned 
in the verses beforegoing. | 

And for the holy garments.) That the priests might mi- 


nister there in their office, (ver. 19.) 


Ver. 22. And they came, both men and women, as many 
as were willing-hearted.| Who.seem to have been the 
greatest part of the congregation. 

And brought bracelets, and ear-rings, and rings.] They 
were no less forward to offer..to the service of God, than 
they had been to the making the golden calf, (xxxii. 2, 3.) 
for which offence they now make some sort of satisfaction ; 
being more liberal in contributing to this work, than they 
were to that. For we read there only of their ear-rings, 
which they brake off from their ears and brought to Aaron; 
but here of their bracelets also, and rings, with other things. 
For though they may be supposed to have parted with a 
great deal, on that wicked account; it did not make those 
who were touched with what Moses said, less willing to 


| give afresh to a holy use. 


Tablets.) The Hebrew word comaz, or camaz, is of very 
uncertain signification; for somo make it an ornament ot 
the arms, and others of some other part: but the Chaldee 
takes it for something about the breast; a faseta (saith 
Elias) wherewith women tied up and compressed their 
breasts, to make them appearmore beautiful, by being round. 
This Bochartus approves, in his Canaan. lib. il. cap. 5. 

All jewels of gold.] All the four fompnemyod sorts of orna- 
ments were of gold. 

And every man that offered, offered an offering of gold 
unto the Lord.|] The first oblations that were brought, 
either by the women or the men, were all of gold: and then 
followed meaner things, which the people of lower con- 


dition brought to the Lord. 
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Ver. 23. And every man with whom was found blue, and 
purple, and scarlet, and fine linen, &c.| 'The common sort 
of people alse offered such as they had, yarn, and fine 
linen, goats’ hair, and skins. (See xxv. 4, 5.) 

» Ver. 24. Every one that did offer an offering of silver and 
brass, &e.]) Those of a middle condition offered silver, and 
brass, and shittim-wood. All which were necessary for 
several uses: for the ark and the table were to be over- 
laid with gold; of which the candlesticks and several other 
things were to bo made. (Sce chap. xxv.) The inward 
cutains were to be made of the yarn; and the outward of 
goats’ hair, and the covering of both of skms. ‘The foun- 
dations of the tabernacle were of silver; and the taches of 
ihe curtains and altar of burnt-offering of brass; and 
shittim-wood was used about the boards of the tabernacle, 
the ark, table, &c. (See chap. xxv. XXvi. XXvii.) 

Ver. 25. And all the women that were wise-hearted, did 
spin with their hands, and brought that which they had spun, 
&c.] Not only the men, but the women also, bronght ma- 
terials for the house; and more than that, such as were 
skilful among them spun both yarn and thread ; which was 
the proper work of women, notofmen. Unto which work 


alone they were bound to apply themselves, if by the cus-. 


tom of the place-no other work (such as knitting, and 
sewing with. their needle, &c.) was usually. performed by 
them, as Mr. Selden observes, lib. iii. de Uxor. Hebr. 
cap. 10. where:he treats of all the employments of their 
women. 

Ver. 26. And ali the women whose heart stirred them up.] 
Whose minds were elevated to exccllent contrivances. 

In wisdom, spun goats’ hair.] With great art spun goats’ 
hair; which was not. so easy as to spin. wool and flax. 
For though their goats were shorn in those countries, as 
sheep are here (their hair being longer than. ours), yet 
there was a great deal.of skill required to work. it.into a 
thread, and to make stuff of it. 
par. i. lib: ii cap. 51.) In old time also women were wont 
to weave as well as spin, as appears not only out of the 
sacred books, but out of Homer, Plato, Ciccro, and many 
other authors, mentioned by Braunius, in his hoek de Ves- 
titu Sacerd. Hebr. lib. i. cap. 17, where he observes (N. 
33.) out of Herodotus, that he, shewing the Egyptian cus- 
toms to be different in many things from those. ef other 
nations, mentions this ameng the rest, that their men 
Kar’ OlKOUG tdvreg upalvouve, sat at home and weaved, Has 
their women went abroad and bought and sold, obeys 
cap. 35.): 

Ver. 27. And the rulers brought enyx-stones, and Moines 
to be set for the ephod, and for the breast-plate.] 'The great 


men also offered suitable to their quality; such things as. 


the people could not furnish, viz. precious stones, for uses 
mentioned xxv. 7. xxviii. 9. 17, 18, &c. 

Ver. 28. And spice, and oil for the light, and for the 
anointing otl, &c.] Such principal. spices (as we translate 
it) mentioned xxx. 23. 34, together with oil for the light, 
(xxvii. 20.) which was so pure, that ordinary persons had 
it not. For there were several sorts of olives (as Fort. 
Scacchus.shews, Myrothec. Sacr. Elaeochrysm. par. i. cap. 
4,5.) some of which were not so-common as the othr, 
and therefore of: ¢reater valuc. 


aaach 29:° The children of Israel brought a willing offering, 


&e. | T'o sum up all in a few werds, they brought whatso- 
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ever was necessary, for all mauner of work which the Lord 
had commanded to be made. 

By the hand of Moses.) Whom he employed to deliver 
these commands to his people. , 

Ver. 30. And Moses said, See, the Lord hath called by 
name, &c.| Tlath principally made choice of Bezaleel to 
undertake and perform this werk. This he said, that they 
might not be solicitons about artists, to make all that was 
propounded; for they knew that there were none among 
them bred to such employments. Moses therefore informs 
them, in the first place, that God had provided. himself of 
a master workman, as he told him xxx. J, 2, &e. 

Ver. 31. And he hath filled him with the spirit of God in 
wisdom, &e.] This verse is: explained before, xxxi. 3. 6. 
only I shall add, that the extraordinary skill which any man 
had without teaching, in common arts, was by the heathens 
ascribed to their gods. There are several instances of it 
observed by Maximus Tyrius, Dissert. xxii. where he ar- 
gues, that it should not be thought strange, if a man be 
made virtuous by a Divine inspiration, when some have no 
other ways become admirable artists. Among which he 
mentions Demodocus, a musician, whom Homer intro- 
duces speaking thus of himself: 


Avrodiéaxrog & eiut, Seot d? pol Gracav ougiy. 


I was never taught by anybody, but the gods bestowed 
on me the gift of singing. The latter end of which verse is 
a little otherwise in Homer, as we now have him, (Odyss. 
x.) but to the same sense, and it is Phemius, not Demodo- 
cus, who there speaks, as Petrus Petitus hath observed, in 
his Miscell; Ohserv. lib. i. cap. 19. 

Ver. 82. And to devise curious works.] The Hebrew word 
chaschab signifies to devise and excogitate ; whence maches- 
chaboth, which we translate curious works (and in the end 
of the next verse cunning works), is as much as ingenious 
inventions, devised with mnch art. Such were the engines 
made by king Uzziah, which are. said to be invented by 
cunning men, or excellent engineers, as we now speak, 
(1- Chron. xxvi. 15.) See xxxi. 4. where this verse hath 
been explained. 

' Ver. 33. And in the cutting of st stones, sme: ] Sec xxxi. 5. 

Ver. 34. And he hath put in his heart that he may teach.} 
Instruct others in his arts.- For this was a gift of God, as 
much as any of the rest, to be able to inform others dex- 
terously, in those things which he knew himself: as it was, 
to be able to comprehend .what Moses told him God had 
ordered, and put it in execution. For God gave Moses 
the pattern, according to which all things were to be 
wrought: and as it-was a peculiar gift of God, which 
enabled him to represent to Bezalcel what had been 


set before him; so it was by an extraordinary opera- 


tion on his mind, that he conceived presently what was 


represented, and had skill toe perform it- according to 


direction. 

Ver. 35. Them hath he filled with wisdom of heart, to 
work all manner of work, &c.| This is repeated so often, 
and such particular mention is here made again. of their 
skill in every thing, though of ever so difficult contriv- 
ance, to assure the Israelites that they were so well 


_ qualified for the work, that they might be entrusted with 
the offerings they had made. 
| (xxxvi. 3.) 


Aud accordingly they: were, 


UPON 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 


Ver. 1. Turn wrought Bezaleel and Aholiab, and every 
wise- hearted man, &c.] ‘This verse is only a general account 
of what follows more particularly, concerning the execu- 
tion of that which God had commanded, and for the effect- 
ing of which the people had liberally contributed. It is 
not said where they wrought, but some think it was in that 
very space of ground where the tabernacle was set up when 
perfected. 

Ver. 2. And Moses called Bezaleel and Aholiab, and 
every wise-hearted man, in whose hearé the Lord had put 
wisdom.] It appears by this, that all the lower artificers, 
who were taughtby the master-workmen, Bezaleel and Ahio- 
liab, were also disposed by God to learn; he giving them 
a quickness of apprehension and sagacity beyond what 
was natural to them. 

Even every one whose heart stirred him up, to come unto 
the work to do it.) Yet this signifies, they had also a natu- 
ral genius, which inclined and prompted them to such em- 
ployments. 

Ver. 3. And they received of Moses all the offerings 
which the children of Israel had brought for the work of the 
sanctuary, &c.| Into the hands of all these artists, Moses 
delivered the offerings that had been made; and directed 
them what to do with them. 

And they brought yet unto him free-offerings every morn- 
ing.] The hearts of the people were so enlarged, that every 
day they brought new contributions unto Moses; who sent 
them (as appears by the next verse) to the workmen, as 
soon as he received them. 

Ver. 4. And all the wise men, which wrought all the work 
of the sanctuary, came every man from his work which he 
made.| After they had continued some time at their work, 
they all agrecd to desist awhilc, and go to Moses, to let 
him know that there needed no further offerings, for they 
had (ge ons already ; nay, more than enough, as it follows, 
ver. 

hae 5. And they spake unto Moses, saying, The people 
bring much more than enough for the service of the work, 
&c.} A wonderful instance of integrity, that there should 
not be one man found among them (for the words in the 
Hebrew are very emphatical, isch, isch [{man, man], that is, 
none excepted) who was inclined to purloin any thing for 
his own propcr use: but by common consent, they left 
their work, to put a stop to all further contributions. A 

sign they were men endued with extraordinary virtue, as 
well as skill in their employments. 

Ver. 6. And Moses gave commandment.| To those that at- 
tended on him; or perhaps to Bezaleel and Aholiab, and 
the rest. 

And they caused it to be proclaimed throughout the camp. ] 
By some under officers, who, it is likely, were wont to cx- 
ecute such commands. | 

Saying, Let neither man nor woman make any more work 
for the offering of the sanctuary.) It seems some men pre- 
pared and made ready some of the things which they of- 
fered ; as the women spun yarn and hair, and brought them 
to Moses. For it was not hard to plane hoards (for in- 
stance) though the joining them togcthir, as God appointed, 
was beyond the skill of common people. 
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Ver.7. For the stuff they had was sufficient, &c.] There 
were materials of all sorts, for every thing that was to be 
made, beyond what was necessary. 

Ver. 8. And every wise-hearted man among them that 
wrought the work of the tabernacle, &c.| ‘They began first 
(as was but fit) with the house of God, before they made . 
the furniture. . For that was first ordered in general words, 
(xxv. 8.) though the structure of it be. not directed till the 
twenty-sixth ‘chapter. Where every thing mentioned in 
this is explained; and therefore there will need no more to 
be done here; but to point to a few things which are ex- 
plained elsewhere, particularly in the foregoing chapter. 

Ver. 14. He made curtains of goats’ hair for the tent over 
the tabernacle.) What is here meant by tent, see xxxv. 11. 

‘Ver.19. He made a covering for the tent.) This curtain 
covered the fent, as the curtain of which the tent was made 
covered the tabernacle. (See xxvi. 14. xxxv. 11.) 

Of rams’ skins died red.| The particle mem here is cut off 
before skins; as it is in several verses of this chapter, (8. 
34, 35. and othcrs.) 

Covering of badgers’-skins.| 1 observed on xxvi. 14. that 
thacas doth not signify a badger, but a certain colour, and 
alleged that place in Ezek. xvi. 10. for the proof of it; 
where God setting forth his kindness to Israel, under the 
figure of a most loving husband, who denies his wife no- 
thing, though never so costly, saith, he shod her with tha- 
cas; which I since find translated by an anonymous au- 
thor, with purple shoes. 


CHAP. XXXVII. 


In this chapter Moses gives an account of the making 
of all the furniture of the tabernaéle, with such exact- 
ness, as he describes the making of the tabernacle it- 
self, in the: foregoing chapter: to shew that God’s direc- 
tions about the making cvery thing was punctually ob- 
served; nothing being omitted or added, but all made ac- 
cording to the pattern in the mount, (xxv. 9.40.) In which 
chapter most of the things here mentioned are cxplained; 
and there needs little to be added here. 

Ver. 1. And Bezaleel made the ark of shittim-wood, &c.] 
Abarbinel fancies, that though other things were made by 
inferior artificers, whom Bezaleel directed; -yet the ark, 
because of its dignity and pre-cminence, above all other 
things, was made by him, without the help of any other. 
And so Rambam ‘also; from whence the Jews commonly 
called it (as Buxtorf observes), the ark of Bezaleel. But 
this hath no good foundation; for he is said to have made 
also every thing else in the tabernacle: the fable, and all 
its vessels: in short, every thing mentioned in this chapter, 
and in the next also, and in the foregoing, (ver. 10, 11, &c.) 
He therefore is said to have made the‘ark, &c. because 
he gave directions to the under workmen, and saw them 
make if. | 

Ver. 10. And he made the table of shittim-wood, &c.] 
Next to the ark, the mercy-seat, and the cherubims whieh 
belong to it, the table and the vessels appertaining to it 
were the principal things within the tabernacle. See xxv. 
23, &c. where all the things mentioned between this verse 
and the seventeenth are explained: 

Ver. 17. And he made the candlestick, &c.] The andes 
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which Moses received for the making this, the branches and 
the lamps thereof, and every thing appertaining to it, aro 
set down xxv. 31, 32, &c. which Bezalee] exactly followed. 

Ver. 25. He made the incense-altar, &c.] This, and all 
that follows in the three next verses, see explained, xxx. 
1, &e. 

Ver. 29. And he made the holy anointing oil, &c.] Seo 
xxx. 31, &c. 

And the pure incense, &c.) See xxx. 34, &e. 


CHAP. XXXVIII. 


Ver. 1. Anp he made the altar of burnt-offering, &c.} 
Having given an account of the making of all the furniture 
of the house, he proceeds to shew how all things were made 
without doors with tho same exactness, according to the 
Divine prescriptions. All which Bezaleel could not mako 
with his own hands; but he was chief director in these 
things as well as the rest of the work. 

Five cubits was the length thereof, &c.] See xxvii. 1, 2, 
&c. where this, and the six following verses are explained. 

Ver. 8. And he made the laver of brass, &c.] See xxx. 
1S. where order is given for the making of this laver, and 
its situation directed: but neither there nor here are we 
told the figure or dimensions of it; but have a particular 
remark, in this place, concerning the materials out of 
which it was made, in the following words. 

Of the looking-glasses.] So we interpret the Hebrew word 
maroth ; because now such things are commonly made of 
glass; but anciently of polished brass: which they looked 
upon as far better than silver, for that made a weaker re- 
flection, as Vitruvius informs us, (lib. vii. cap. 3.) And the 
best of these specula were, among the ancient Romans, 
made at Brundusium, of brass and tin mixed together, as 
Pliny tells us, (lib. xxxiii. 9. xxxiv. 17.) This shews the 
laver was made of the finest and most pure brass. 

Of the women assembling, which assembled at the door of 
the tabernacle of the cougregation.] The Hebrew word 
Hattzobeoth signifies that they came by troops to make this 
present to tho Lord. And the LXX. and Chaldee under- 
standing it of such women as came together to serve God, 
by fasting and prayer, (for there is the samo word used in 
1 Sam. ii. 22.) most interpreters think, they that made this 
oblation were very devout women, who were wont to spend 
much time at the tabernacle; where the presence of God 
was. For Moses’s tent served instead of the tabernacle of 
the congregation, and was so called, till this tabernacle was 
built, (xxxiii..7, &c.) Thus Aben Ezra also observes, upon 
these words ; that these women making a free-will offering 
of the looking-glasses, wherein they were wont to behold 
the beauty of their faces, and to dress and adorn their heads, 
it seems to argue their very religious mind, despising the 
vanity of the world, and delighting far more in the service 
of God. 

Ver. 9. And he made the court, &c.} All that follows 
from this place to ver. 21. is explained in the twenty- 
seventh chapter, from ver. 9. to ver. 20. except two or three 
words, which I shall here take notice of. 

Ver.17. The chapiters of silver.) There is no mention of 
rashim (chapiters ) in the twenty-seventh chapter ; but only 
of vauim (or hooks) which were of silver, ver. 10. and 17. 
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But this verse shews that those hooks were in the chapiters, 
or heads of the pillars, out of &yhich those arose, as an or- 
nament to them. 

Ver. 18. And the height in the breadth, &c.] This is a 
Hebrew phrase, signifying the height of the hanging itself: 
whose breadth, when it lay along, was called ‘its height when 
it was hung up. And that was five cubits; proportionable 
to the hangings of the court, which was five cubits high, 
(xxvii.18.) 

Ver. 21. This is the sum of the tabernacle, even of the ta- 
bernacle of the testimony, &c.] Some will have this relate 
to the forenamed things, mentioned in this and in the fore- 
going chapters. But I take it rather to be a preface to the 
account which Moses ordered to be taken of all the gold, 
silver, and brass that was employed in building of the ta- 
bernacle. Which being summed up, amounted to so many 
talents as are mentioned, ver. 24, &c. 

For the service of the Levites.] Rather, by the ministry of 
the Levites; whom Moses appointed to take the account of 
all the expenses. 

By the hand of Ithamar, son to Aaron the priest.) Under 
the conduct of Ithamar, the youngest son of Aaron; whom 
he appointed to preside over the Levites, in taking this 
account. . | 

Ver. 22. And Bezaleel, the son of Uri, made all that the 
Lord commanded Moses.] Which gold, silver, and brass 
was committed into the hands of Bezaleel (though in the 
presence of all the rest of the workinen, xxxvi. 2, 3.) as 
the principal person, who was to see it employed in making 
every thing which the Lord commanded Moses. 

Ver. 23. And with him was Aholiab, &c.| Unto whom 
God joined Aholiab as his associate in so ‘great an under- 
taking; who made use of several others, whom they taught 
in those arts, which God, by an extraordinary inspiration, 
had made them to understand, (xxxv. 30, 31. 34, 35.) 

Ver. 24. All the gold which was occupied for ihe work, 
&e.] About the ark, the table, the candlestick, and all be- 
longing to them, (xxxvii. 2. 11. 17. 24. 26.) and about the 
holy garments mentioned xxxix. 5, &c. 15. 25. 30. 

What was not employed about this work (for the people 
brought more than enough, xxxvi.5. 7.) it is very probable 
was laid up in the treasury, for sacred uses, as there should 
be occasion. 

Twenty and nine talenis, and seven hundred and thirty 
shekels.| It hath been noted before, that a shekel is near 
half-a-crown of our money: now it is evident (from ver. 25, 
26.) that there were three thousand shekels in a talent; 
so that a talent of silver, as Dr. Cumberland, bishop of 
Peterborough, computes it (in his learned treatise of Serip- 
ture Weights and Measures, chap. 4.) amounts to three hun- 
dred and fifty-three pounds, eleven shillings, and some odd 
pence, in our money. And a talent of gold (reckoning 
gold to be above fourteen times in value) to five thousand 
and seventy-six pounds, three shillings, and tenpence. 

Ver. 25. And the silver of them that were numbered of the 
congregation was a hundred talents, and a thousand seven 
hundred and threescore and fifteen shekels, &c.] 'There being 
six hundred and three thousand, five hundred and _ fifty 
men, that offered cach of them half a shekel (as the next 
verse tells us), they make three hundred and one thousand, 
seven hundred and seventy-five thousand shekels. Which, 
amounting to a hundred talents, with one thousand seven 


CHAP. XXXIX. | UPON 


liundred and seventy-five shekels more, demonstrates that | 


a talent contains three thousand shekels. For no number 
(as the same Jearned bishop hath shewn) but three thou- 
sand, dividing three hundred and one thousand, seven hun- 
dred and seventy-five, will produce a hundred, and leave 
one thousand seven hundred and seventy-five in remainder. 

Ver. 26. A‘ bekah for every man, that is, half a shekel, 
&c.] See xxx.13. Some may possibly think it unaccount- 
able, that so great treasures should be found among the 
Israclites in the desert; and especially that they should be 
furnished with such precious stones, as are mentioncd in the 
next chapter, vér. 10, &c. as they were before, xxviii. 17, 18, 
&e. Butsuch persons should consider, that their ancestors 
were very great men, and had gathered great riches, before 
they came into Egypt; where Joseph, it is likely, left them 
no small treasures: and though Pharaoh perhaps squeezed 
them (as I said upon chapter the first) yet they preserved 
most of their riches, and were reimbursed what they lost, 
by what: they borrowed of the Egyptians. From.whose 
dead bodies thrown on the sea-shore, we may well suppose 
they got still more; as they did also from the Amalckites, 
who being a people near to Arabia (from whencc a great 
part of the precious stones came), we may likcwise suppose 
were not unfurnished with them. And besides all this, 
they had shittim-woed ‘good ‘store in the wilderness; (as I 
noted chap. xxv.)and some of the Jews, particularly Abar- 
bincl, think it not improbable, that they traded with the 
neighbouring nations, whe bordered upon the wilderness, 
while they continued in it. 

Ver. 27. And of the hundred talents of silver were cast 
the sockets of the sanctuary, &c.] It appears by the twenty- 
sixth chapter, that there were just a hundred of these 
sockets, which were the foundation of the house of God, 


(ver. 19. 21. 25. 32.) To the making of every one of w hich 


there went a talent of silver. 

Ver. 28. And of the thousand seven hundred nebbrtty y-five 
shekels, he made, &c.| A hundred talents being spent in 
making the sockets, the remainder, which was one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-five shekels, (ver. 25.) was laid 
‘out upon hooks, and chapiters, and fillets, about the pillars. 
Which make up the whole account of the silver. 

Ver. 29. And the brass of the offering, &c.] This verse 
gives an account of the value of the brass, which the peo- 
ple offered; as the former verses of the gold and silver. 

Ver. 30. ‘And therewith he made the sockets to the door of 
the tabernacle, and the brazen altar, &c.| his verse and 
the next gives an account how the brass was employed, 
according to God's order beforementioned, (xxvi. 87. 
XXVil. 2-4.) 

Ver. 31. And the sockets of the court, &c.] Sec xxvii. 10. 
17—19. Tere is not such a particular account given upon 
what things the gold was employed, (but only in general, 
in all the work of the holy place, ver. 24.) because all things 
that were not m4de of silver and brass were made of gold; 
and a great deal, it appears by the next chapters, was em- 
ployed in making Aaron’s glorious attire. 


CHAP. XXXIX. 


Ver. 1. Anp of the blue, and purple, and scarlet.| These 

artificers procecdcd, in the most natural order, to make all 

that God commanded. For, first, they made the house itself, 
VOL. I, 
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in which he was to dwell, (chap. xxxvi.) then all the fur- 
niture belonging to it, (chap. xxxvii.) and then the outward 
court, and all that was therein, (chap. xxxviii.) and now 
Moses relates how they made the priestly garments, with- 
out which they could not minister to God in this house. 

_ They made.) This shews how all that goes before (where 
it is said he made ) is to be interpreted. Bezalecl and Aho- 
liab, and all that were employed under them, had a hand 
(as we speak) in these garments; the principal artists di- 
recting, and the rest working all that is here mentioned. 

Clothes of service.] To be put on when they ministered 
unto God, in the priest’s office, (xxvill. 4. xxx. 10. xxxv. 
19.) not to be worn abroad, but only in the sanctuary. As 
Mr. Selden observes, lib. iii. de Synedr. cap. 11. p. 145. 
where he looks upon the following words, to do service tn 
the holy place (or, to serve in the sanctuary), as determin- 
ing them to be used here, and no where else. 

Ver. 2. And he made ‘the ephod, &c.] Gave direction 
for the making it of such materials as here follow. (See 
Xxviii. 6, &e. ): 

Ver. 3. And they did beat the gold into thin plates, &c. | 
The under workmen, by Bezaleel’s direction, did first beat 
the gold into very thin plates, and then slice them into 
wires, or small threads of gold. For in those days they had 
not the art which we have now, of drawing a piece of gold 
into round wires or threads of what length we please; but, 
as Moses here describes it, they beat it first into broad thin 
plates, and then cut off lesser and narrower wires (as we 
call them), which were not round, but of a very small 
breadth; which they wove with the other materials here 
mentioned. But nothing is here said of silver thus wrought 5 
for they had not the art of weaving silver in this manner, 
in ancient times, as Salmasius observes upon Vopiscus, 
in the life of Aurelian; in whese days the art of making 
silver into threads, and weaving it with their garments, was 
not known;-but was much in use in the nae of the latter 
Greek emperors. Le 

To work it in blue, and in purple, &c.] The manner of 
it was thus (as Maimonides saith): ‘‘ They took one thread 
of wire of gold, and joined it with six threads of blue, and 
twisted all seven into one. And so they mingled the like 
thread of gold with six of purple; and another with six 
of scarlet; and another, with six of fine linen: so that there 
were twenty-eight threads in all.” Which R. Salomon Jar- 
chi expresses thus upon xxviii. 8. These five kinds (blue, 
purple, scarlet, fine linen, and gold) were twisted inte one 
thread. For the gold being stretched into a thin plate, and 
threads cut out of it, they weaved a thread of gold with six 
threads of blue (and so they did with the rest), after which 

they twisted all these threads into onc. (Sec Joh. Braunius 
de Vestitu Sacerd. Hebr. lib. 1. cap. W n. 26.) 

Cunning work.] See xxviii. 6, 

Ver. 4, 5.] See xxviii. 7, 8. 

Ver. 6. They wrought onyx-stones.] See xxviii. 9. 

Ver. 7. For a memorial.| See xxviii. 12. 

Ver. 8. He niade the breast-plate, &c.] See this explained, 
and all that follows to ver. 22. in xxviii. 15, 16, &c. only 
observe, that there is not a word here said of his making 
urim and thummim: which confirms what I said there, that 
they were not distinct things from the ’ precious stones in 
the breast-plate. 

Ver. 22. And they made the robe of the ephod, &c.] 

. hj 
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See this and the two following verses explained, xxvii. 
31—33. 

Ver. 24. And twined linen.| In the Hebrew there is only 
the word éwined: but the Masora rightly observes, that 
schesch is to be understood; which we have therefore justly 
supplied in the word Kner. And so the LXX. 

Ver. 25. Bells of pure gold, &c.] See xxviii. 33, 34. where 
this and the next verse are explained. 

Ver. 27. And they made coats of fine linen.| Coats were 
ordered to be made for Aaron and his sons, xxviil. 40. 
but the matter of them not mentioned: which is here there- 
fore ordered to be of fine linen. For white garments, being 
pure, bright, unmixed, and also splendid and stately (for 
anciently the greatest persons were so clothed, as appears 
by Joseph, when he was honourably arrayed by Pharaoh, 
Gen. xli. 42.) were used by all nations in the service of 
God. And what was most suitable to nature, God thought 
fit to continue in his service, though used perhaps by idola- 
ters before this time. Only his priests wore these garments 
no where but in the sanctuary; whereas the priests of Isis 
(for instance) went every where clothed in white. 

Of woven work.] Not sewed with a needle; for such 
coats may be made without any seam; and Braunius hath 
shewn the manner of weaying them, lib. i. de Vestitu Sa- 
cerdot. Hebr. cap. 16. 

Ver. 28. Mitre of fine linen.] Sce xxviii. 39. And of bon- 
nets and breeches. (See there, ver. 40. 42.) 

Ver. 29. And a girdle of fine twined linen, &c.] See xxviii. 
39. : 
Ver. 30. And they made the plate of the holy crown.] See 
xxviii. 86. To which } shall only add, that the priests, 
both men and women,: among the gentiles, had ordinarily 
the epithet of orefavoddoor, from the crowns they wore upon 
their heads ; which were sometimes of gold, sometimes of 
laure}. (See Cuperus, in his Harpocrates, p. 137.) 

Ver. 31. A lace of blue, &c.}] See xxviii. 37. 

Ver. 32. Thus was all the work of the tabernacle of the 
tent of the congregation finished, &c.] Every thing belonging 
to the house of God (which he commanded Moses to make) 
was completed exactly according to his directions: though 
they were not yet set in their place, which God orders in 
the next chapter. 

Tabernacle of the tent, &c.| Sce xl. 2. 

And all the children of Israel did according to all that the 
Lord commanded Moses, so did they.| This hath a more 
particular respect to the workmen; yet all the materials 
being brought by the body of the people, they are also 
comprehended in this expression. 

Ver. 33.:And they brought the tabernacle unto Moses, the 
tent, and ail its furniture, &c.] In this and the following 
verses he makes a recapitulation of all the particulars, 
mentioned in the foregoing chapter: which they brought to 
Moses, that they might sce whether they were made ac- 
cording to his order. Jt is probable that the whole con- 
gregation, or the heads of them, accompanied Bezaleel and 
the other artificers, when they brought these things to Moses 
for his approbation. | 

Ver. 34. And the covering of the rams’ skins, &c.} Of this 
covering, and of the next, see xxvi. 14. xxxvi. 19. 

And the veil of the covering.| See xxvi. 36. 

Ver. 37. The pure candlestick.] Of pure gold, as we read 
xxv.31. xxxvii. 17. ine 4 
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Ver. 42. So the children of Israel made all the work.] 
Hicre again the whole body of th® people are said to have 
made all the work forementioned, (see ver. 37.) because 
they contributed to it, and also helped to prepare some 
materials for the workinen, (xxxv. 25. xxxvi. 6.) 

Ver. 43. And Moses did look upon the work.] Took a so-. 
lemn view of it; and examined it ¢arefully whether it was 
performed according to the order they had received. 

And behold, they had done it’ as the Lord commanded.} 
This is the tenth time that Moses, in this one chapter, saith 
all was done as the Lord commanded, ver. 1. 5. 7. 21. 26. 
29. 31, 32. 42. and here in this last verse; to shew how 
exact they were in their obedience; and that nothing was 
done according to their own reason and opinion, but all 
according to the Divine precept, without addition or de- 
traction. They are the words of the author of Sepher Cos- 
ri, (par. iii. n, 23.) who well observes, that all was done and 
brought to perfection by two things, which are the pillars 
of the law: the one is, that the law is from God, and the 
other, that it be accepted by the church with a faithful 
heart. And thus was the tabernacle ordered by the Divine 
precept; and it was made by the whole church or congre- 
gation, (xxv. 2.) | 

And Moses blessed them.| Both the workmen, who had 
done their work faithfully ; and the children of Israel, who 
had contributed the materials, and also now, together with 
Bezaleel and the rest of the artificers, presentéd the whole 
to him. 
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Ver. 1. Axp the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.] After 
he had taken a survey of all the work beforementioned, 
God gave him the following command, in the latter end (ii 
is probable) of the twelfth month. 

Ver. 2. On the first day of the first month.| Of the second 
year after their coming out of Egypt, (ver. 17.) which was 
a complete year (within fourteen days) after that great 
deliverance. | 
Shalt thou set up the tabernacle of the tent of the congre- 
gation.] This is a full description of the place, which was 
made for a habitation of the Divine Majesty, (xxv. 8.) and 
therefore called mischchan, which we, translate tabernacle, 
but properly signifies a dwelling. It was a moveable house, 
to be set up and taken down as there was occasion; and 
therefore called ohel, a tent ; such as shepherds dwell in, 
(Gen. iv. 24. Sce xxix. 11. of this book.) Or, the word 
tabernacle may be thought to signify, the inward part of 
this house ; as fet, the outward part, which covered the in- 
ward. (Sce ver. 17. 19. 29.) 

Why it is called ohel moed [the tent of the congregation} 
see xxix. 44. | . 

Ver. 3. And thou shalt put therein the ark of the teste- 
mony.] ‘This was the principal end of building this house, 
that God (as was said before) might dwell among them ; 
and his residence was over this ark. Which therefore is 
ordered, in the first place, to be brought into the holy of 
holies, prepared for it as soon as the house was erected. 
Why called the ark of the testimony, see xxvi. 20, 21. 

And cover the ark with the veil.| Which hung before it; 
that nobody (not the priests themselves) might see it 
(xxvi. 33.) . 
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Ver. 4. And thou shalt bring in the table, &c.] When the 
ark was placed in the holiest of all, then the table, with all 
helonging unto it, and the candlestick (whose lamps were 
to be lighted) are ordered to be Set in the sanctuary, which 
was divided by the veil from the other, (xxvi. 35.) 

Ver. 5. And thou shalt set the altar of gold for the in- 
cense before the ark of the testimony.] See xxx. 6. 

And put the hangings of the door to the taberndéte:) 
See xxvi. 36,37. This is ordered to be hung up, when the 
table, candlestick, and altar of incense, were put into. the 
holy place, because there were ‘no more things but these 
three to be theré. 

Ver. 6. And thou shait set the altar of burnt-offering, 
&e.] In this and the two following verses, he is ordered to 


place the altar of burnt-offering, and the laver, as he had’ 


been before directed, (xxx. 18.) and to set up the outward 
court, and the hanging at the gate of it, in order to place 
the altar and the laver there, (xxvii. 9, &c.) 

- Ver. 9. And thou shait take the anointing oil.| Men- 
tioned xxx. 23, &c. Every thing being disposed in its 
proper place, now follows their consecration. For they 
were not consecrated separately, before the house was 
erected, and its furniture brought in: but after every thing 
was set in the order which God appointed. 

And anoint the tabernacle and ali that is therein, &c. | 
As was before directed, and now ordered to be put in 
execution, xxx. 26—29. where this and the two following 
verses are explained. 

Ver. 12. And thou shait bring Aaron and his sons to the 
door of the tabernacle.| The laver being sanctified, (ver. 
13.) many think that the sanctification of Aaron and his 
sons (i. e. their separation to their office) began in their 
being washed with water. But I look upon this as a mis- 


take, there being a washing prescribed, before the laver. 


was ordered, (xxix. 4.) where they were to wash only when 
they went in to minister, (xxx. 19)—21.) 
Ver. 18. And thou shalt put upon Aaron the holy gar- 
ments.| Mentioned in the twenty-eighth chapter. 
’ And anoint and sanctify him, &c.] See xxx. 30, 31. 
' Ver. 14. And thou shalt bring his sons and clothe them 
with coats.| See xxvii. 40, 41. 
. Wer. 15. And thou shalt unoint them, as thou didst their 
father.| See concerning this xxix. 7. where both their 
anointing and their father’s is explained. 
For their anointing shall surely be an everlasting priést- 
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hood, &c.] Not only consecrate them to the priest’s office 


as long as they live; but consecrate their posterity also, 
who shall need no other anointing in succeedine genera- 
tions: but minister to God by virtue of this anointing, as 
long as that priesthood lasted. So the Hebrews interpret 
it. None of them needed in aftertimes, saith R. Levi ben 
Gersom (upon 1 Kings i.) to be anointed, but only the 
high-priest; whose successors were to be anointed, as they 
gather from Levit. vi. 22. ‘“‘ The priest of his sons, who 
shall be anointed in his stead,” &c. (See Selden de Suc- 
cession. in Pontificat. lib. ii. cap. 9.) 

Ver. 16. Thus did Moses; according to all that the Lord 
commanded him, so did he.| He took the same care in 
erecting the tabernacle, and disposing every thing in its 
place, that the workmen had done in making all things ac- 
cording to God’s mind, (xxxix. 43.) 

Ver. 17, 18, &c. And at came to pass, in the first month, 
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&c.] This and the following verses to ver. 34. give an 
account of the execution of what God commanded, in the 
foregoing part of this chapter. But it is not easy to re- 


solve, whether every thing was executed at this very time, 


or no. For full understanding of which, it will be neces- 
sary to mark diligently the order wherein God requires all 
the foreroine commands to be performed. And _ first he 
bids him set up the tabernacle, and put every thing belong- 
ing to it in its place, ver. 2,3. and so forward to ver. 9. 
And next, to consecrate it, and all the vessels thereof, with 
the altar of burnt-offerings and its vessels, &c. (ver. 9—11.) 
And then to proceed to consecrate Aaron and his sons, 
(ver. 12—15.) Now it is expressly here affirmed, that 
Mosés did jerform the first of these, that is, set up the ta- 
bernacle, and put every thing appertaining to it in its right 
place, on the first day of the first month of the second 
year after their coming out of Egypt. At which time we 
must suppose also he. began to consecrate it, and spent 
seven days in the consecration of it and of the altar of 
burnt-offering; as is appointed xxix. 37. But the difficulty 
is to determine, when he consecrated Aaron and his sons, 
as he is here required, in which seven days were also 
spent, as we read Lev. viii. Some think there were but 
seven days in all set apart for this work, and consequently 
they were consecrated together. So Torniellus in his An- 
nals, and Abulensis before him, who follow Seder Olam 
and other Jewish writers, who are of this opinion. The 
ground of which is, that the tabernacle being erected on 
the first day of the month beforementioned, and its conse- 
cration finished on the eighth, there was a solemn Passover 
kept upon the fifteenth, (Numb. ix. 1, 2, &c.) which could 
not be held, they suppose, unless there were priests to 
offer the Passover: who therefore were consecrated at the 
same time with the tabernacle; because on the eighth day 
another business began, which was the offering made by 
the princes of the tribes, every one in their day, (Numb. 

vii. 1.) But the principal ground is, that, in Lev. viii. 10, 

11, &c. Moses speaks of the anointing (i. e. consecrating) 
the altar, and of consecrating Aaron and his sons, as done 
both at the same time. But there is a weighty objection 
avainst all this; which is, that in the consecration of Aaron 
and his sons, there were three sacrifices offered upon the 
altar, one for a sin-offering, another for a burnft-offering, 
and the ram of consecration for a peace-offering, (Lev. viii. 


| 4, 18: 22.) None of which could be acceptable for their 


sanctification, till the altar itself was made holy. And 
therefore ‘the seven days appointed for that purpose were 
ended, before the consecration of the priests began, which 
éontinued seven days more; and then the next day was 
the feast of unleavened bread. Which was famous on a 
double account; first, because it was the first day of un- 
leavened bread; and then it was the octaves of the conse- 
cration: And this appears more plainly from Lev.i. 1 
where we find the following commands were given to Moses 
6ut of the tabernacle by the Divine Majesty; whe there- 
fore dwelt there, when he commanded the priest to be 
consecrated, which he did not till the tabernacle was 
solemnly consécrated to be his habitation. There thé 
priests also are commanded to abide during the seven 
days of their consecration, (Ley. viii. 33.) which shews 
that all things helonging to its sanctification were finished, 
before their consecration ‘began. As to that which is 
2X2 
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alleged from Lev. viii. 
there. 

Ver. 19. And he spread abroad the tent over the taber- 
nacle.] 'The ohel, which we translate tent, sometimes signi- 
fies the whole house of God, (see ver. 19.) but here only “the 
external part of it, which covered that which was properly 
called mischchan [the tabernacle.] Which Moses having 
erected with all its sockets, boards, bars, and pillars, ver. 
18. (and hung it, we must suppose, with the inward hang- 
ings, which were the richest), he spread abroad over them 
the curtains of goats’ hair, called the tent, (xxvi.11.) to be 
a covering over the tabernacle, (xxvi. 7. xxxvi. 14. 19.) 
So .the sdiiaadic was a house within a house, inclosed 
with strong walls (as we call them) to secure it from the 
injury of the weather. 

_ And put the covering of the tent upon cor Mentioned in 
xxvi. 14. 

Ver. 20. And he took and put the ‘aia into the ark.] 
The two tables of stone, as he had been commanded, xxv. 
16. which he mentions again in the repetition of the law, 
(Deut. x. 5.) . Hence the ark is called the ark of the cove- 
nant or testimony, in the next verse, and ver. 3. of this 
chapter. , 

Ver, 21. And he brought the ark into the tabernacle.} It 
is probable that he had placed the ark, after it was made, 
in his own tent, which for the present was called the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, and had the glory of the Lord in 
it, (xxxili, 7. 9.) but now he brought it into this bibles 
which by God’s order was prepared for it. 

. And set up the veil of the covering, &c.j See ver. 3. 

Ver. 22. And he put the table in the tent of the congrega- 
_ tion.) Tere the whole house is called the ohel (or tent), as 
- T observed upon ver. 19. But immediately the word misch- 
chan (which we translate tabernacle) is used, as the most 
proper expression for the inside of the house, as the other 
most properly denotes the outside of it. All is made more 
clear in the thirty-fourth verse; where we read that the 
cloud covered the tent of the congregation, that is, the out- 
side of the house; and the glory of the Lord filled the ta- 
bernacle within. Though afterward, (ver. 38.) the cloud is 
said to be «pon the tabernacle, as (ver. 36.) itis said to-be 
over the tabernacle, because it was over the tent which 
covered it. 

Ver. 25, And he lighted the lamps before the Lord, &c.] 
In this, and all that follows, of burning sweet incense, (ver. 
27.) offering the burnt-offering and meat-offering, (ver. 29.) 
Moses acted as a priest, appointed -by an extraordinary 
commission from God, only for this time; that he might 
consecrate the house of God, and the priests that were to 
minister therein ; which being done, his priesthood ceased. 
And he did all that i is mentioned: in these verses, when the 
tabernacle was consccrated, and the glory of the Lord had 
filled it; testifying the Divine presence to be there. 

Ver. 31. And Moses, and Aaron, and his sons, washed 
their hands, &c.| This shews that Moses acted now as a 
priest, and therefore washed himself before he went to sa- 
crifice at the altar, as the priests afterward were always 
bound to do » (XXX. 19—21.) But it must be understood, that 
neither this washing here spoken of, nor his offering sacri- 
fice, mentioned ver. 29. was till some days after this, (See 
ver. 17.) | 

Ver. 33 So Moses finished the work.] And then anointed 
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the tabernacle, and all contained in it, according to God's 

order, (ver. 9—11.) The execuiton of which, though now 
not here mentioned in so many words, is expressly said to 
be on the same day that he had completcly set up the ta- 
bernacle, (Numb. vii. 1.) 

Ver. 84. Then a cloud (or, then the cloud) covered the 
tent of the congregation.| After it was anointed and sancti- 
fied for the Divine residence (and the princes, perhaps, had 
also finished that large offering which we read, Numb. vii. 
was made on this day), God was pleased to fill this place 
with his glorious presence. For the cloudy pillar, which 
descended upon Moscs’s tent, and stood there before the 
door of it, (xxxiii. 9.) removed now from thence, and came 
hither ; not standing at .the door of it in the form of a pillar, 
but spreading itself all over the outside of the tabernacle, 
so that it was covcred with it, as we read also Numb. ix. 15. 

And the glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle.] See 
ver, 22.. What God promised, (xxv. 8. 22.) he now per- 
formed, notwithstanding their revolt from him, by worship- 
ping the golden calf. Which made him withdraw himself 
from them, (xxxiii. 7, &c.) till, upon Moses’s earnest inter- 
cession for them, and their repentance, he graciously con- 
sented to return to them, and abide among them, (ver. 14, 
15, &c.) As he now did by settling his glorious presence in 
this tabernacle, which was set up in the midst of them. 
For, whereas the other tabernacle of Moses was removed 
a mile or two from their camp, (xxxiii. 7.) this tabernacle 
was pitched (a month after this, Numb. i. 1.) in the midst 
of their camps, as:we read Numb. ii. 2.17. 

. Ver. 35. And Moses was not able to enter into the tent of 
the congregation.| For the glory of the Lord shone so bright 
and so strong, beyond all that it had ever done, that no eye 
could look upon it. And it filled not only the most holy 
place, but the whole body of the tabernacle; so that he 
durst not adventure to come within it till he was called, 
(Lev. i.1.) After which time he scems to have had liberty 
to go in unto God when he pleased, (Numb. vii. 89. ix. 8, 9.) 
For after this great day, the glory of the Lord retired into 
the most holy place, within the veil; and resided constantly 
there, over the ark of the testimony: from whence he spake 
to Moses, when he came to consult him in the holy place. 
(See the forementioned Numb. vii. 89.) Whence he is said 
to dwell between the cherubims ; though, on some occasions, 
this glory appeared without upon the tabernacle, (but over 
the ark, itis likely, Numb. xvi. 42.) And so perhaps it did, 
(xi. 17, 25. ) and sometimes at the door of the tabernacle, 
(Deut. xxxi. 14, 15.) 

Because the cloud abode thereon, ond the glory of the 
Lord filled the house.| The cloud and the glory of the Lord 
were not two different things; but one and the same, as the 
pillar of cloud and of fire were. For outwardly it wasa cloud, 
and inwardly a fire: and, accordingly, here the external . 
part of it covered the tabernacle without; while the inter- 
nal part shone in full glory within the hanis Thus it was 
upon Mount Sinai, where Moses is said to ‘‘ draw near to 
the thick darkness where God was,” (xx. 21.) that is, the 
elory of the Lord was in that thick darkness. And so we 
read before, that “the glory of the Lord appcared in the 
cloud,” (xvi. 10.) And so thoso words are to be interpreted, 
xxiv. 16. “The glory of the Lord abode upon Mount 
Sinai, and the cloud covered it (that is, covered the glory 
of the Lord, not the mount) six days.” After which, on the 
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seventh day, the glory of the Lord broke through it, and 
appeared like devouring fire, in the sight of all the people, 
(ver. 17.) 


Ver. 36. And when the cloud was taken up from over the - 


tabernacle, the children of Israel went onward in their jour- 
neys.| That is, the Lord (whose glorious presence was in 
this cloud) led and conducted them in all their removals. 
And therefore they are said to have journeyed at the com- 
mandment of the Lord: because when the cloud (wherein 
the Lord was) was taken up, then they journeyed, (Numb. 
ix. 17, 18. 20. 23.) 

Ver. 37. But ip the cloud were not.taken up, then ther » 
journe yed not till the day that it was taken up.] 'They were 
wholly governed by its motions, and followed its direc- 
tions. 

Ver. 38. For the cloud of the Lord.) So it is called also 
in Numb. x. 34. because the glory of the Lord was in it. 

Was upon the tabernacle by day.] And so it was by 
night, but then had another appearance, as it here follows. 

And fire was on it by night.] The fire and the cloud (as I 
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said ver. 35.) were not different things; but the same pillar 
which was dark by day, when there was no necd of light, 
shone like fire by night, when the dark part of it could not 
be seen, to lead and conduct them. It appeared, therefore, 
like a cloud by day, and turned the light side to them (which 
was as bright as fire) by night, that they might march, if 
there were occasion, by its direction, both day and night. 
And thus it is described, xiii. 21, 22. Numb. ix. 15, 16, 
&e. And so this verse may be translated, the cloud of the 
Lord was upon the tabernacle by day, and the fire was [bo] 
tn it (i.e. in the cloud) by night. For so they are elsewhere 
described, as one within the other: (Deut. v. 22.) “ The 
Lord spake unto all your assembly out of the midst of the 
fire of the cloud, and of the thick darkness.” | 

_ In the sight of all the children of Israel, throughout all 
their journeys.|.The whole congregation had constantly 
this comfortable token of God’s presence among them, by 
the cloud in the day-time, and fire in the night: which never 
left them all the time they were in the wilderness, but 
brought them to Canaan. 
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Tir Greeks and Latins give it this name of LEVITICUS, 
not because it treats of the ministry of the Levites, pro- 
perly so called (of which the book of Numbers gives 
a fuller account than this book doth), but because it con- 
tains the laws about the religion of the Jews, consisting 
principally in various sacrifices; the charge of which was 
committed to Aaron the Levite, (as he is called Exod. iv. 
14.) and to his sons, who alone had the office of priesthood 
in the tribe of Levi: which the apostle therefore calls a 
Leviticul priesthood, Heb. vii. 11. 

Ver.1. And the Lord called unto Moses. ] That i is, bade 
him draw near, and not be afraid, because of the glory of 
that light which was in the tabernacle, (Exod. xl. 39.) For 
this is a word of love, as the Hebrew doctors speak: who 
observe, that God is not said to call the prophets of the 
gentiles; but we only read that God jikar, met Balaam; 
not jikra, called to him, as he did here to Moses. Who, 
as Procopius Gazzus hath well observed upon this word, 
appointed no service of God, in his house which he had 
Jately erected, without his order: whercas the worship 
performed in the honour of demons, was without any 
authority from him. Nay, there were magical operations 
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in it, and invocation of demons; and certain tacit obliga- 
tions which their priests contracted with them. For which 
he produces Porphyry as a witness. 

' And spake unto him out of the tabernacle.] Hitherto he 
had spoken to him out of heaven, or out of a cloud; but 
now out of his own honse. Into which, it is not here said 
he bade him come (as he did afterwards when the glory of 
the Lord dwelt only in the inner part of the house, over the 
ark), but he stood, itis likely, without the door of the ta- 
bernaele, till the sacrifices were appointed (as it herc fol- 
lows), and the’ high-priest entered into it with the blood of 
I can find no time in which this can so proba- 
bly be supposed to have been done, as iminediately after the 
consecration of the tabernacle, as soon as the glory of the 
Lord entered into it. And so J find Hesychius understood 
it, who, observing this book to begin with the word And, 
which is a conjunction used to join what follows with that 
which goes before, thence concludes, that the beginning of 
this book is knit to the conclusion of the last; and conse- 
quently what is here related was spoken to Moses on the 
same day he had set up the tabernacle, and the glory of 
the Lord filled it. When Moscs might well think (as the 
Jcrusalem Targum explains it), that if Mount Sinai was so 
exalted by the Divine presence there for a short space, 
that it was not safe for him to approach it, much less come 
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up iuto it, till God commanded him; he had much more 
reason not to go into the tabernacle, which was sanctified 
to be God's dwelling-place for ever, till God called to him 
by a voice from his presence: nay, he durst not so |much 
as come near the door, where I suppose he now stood, 
without a particular direction from the Divine Majesty. 
Ver. 2. Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto 


them. | The tabernacle being erected, it was fit, in the next. 
place, to appoint the service that should be performed in ~ 


it: which consisted in such sacrifices as are here meitioned 
in the beginning of this book. There conld not bé a mote 
natural order, in setting down the laws delivered by Moses, 
than this which is here. observed. 

If any man of you bring.] It is the observation of Kim- 
chi, that in the very beginning of the laws about sacrifices, 
God doth not require them to offer any, but only supposes 
they would; having been long accustomed to it, as all the 
world then was. To this he applics the words of Jere- 
miah, vii. 21. and takes it for an indication, that otherwise 
God would not have given so many laws concerning sacri- 
fices, but only in compliance with the usage of the world ; 
which could not then have been quite broken, without the 
hazard ofa revolt from him. And therefore they are di- 
rected to the right object, the eternal God; and limited to 
such things as were most agreeable to human nature. 

An offering unto the Lord.| The Hebrew word korban, 
which we translate an offering, and the Greeks translate a 
gift, is larger than zebach, which we translate a sacrifice. 
For, as Abarbinel observes in his preface to this book, 
though every sacrifice was an offering, yet every offering 
was not a sacrifice. A sacrifice being an offering that was 
slain; but there were several offerings of inanimate things 
(as those mentioned in the beginning of the second chapter 
of this book), which therefore were not properly sacrifices; 
but were accepted of God as much as the offering of beasts, 
when they had nothing better to give. And therefore the 
same Abarbinel will have the name of korban to be given 


to these offcrings, because thereby men approached to God. | 


For it is derived from a word which signifies to draw near: 
from whence he thinks those words in Deuteronomy, iv. 7. 
‘¢ What nation is there that hath God so nigh unto them,” &c. 

Ye shall bring.] He speaks in the plural number, say 
some of the Hebrew doctors (who have accurately con- 
sidered these things), to shew that two men might join to- 
gether to offer one thing. 

Your offering of the cattle.] I do not know what ground 
Maimonides had to assert, in his More Nevochim, (par. 
iii. cap. 46.) that the heathen in those days had brute beasts 
in great vencration, and would not kill them (for it is no 
argument there was such a superstition in Moses’s time, 
because there were people in the days of Maimonides, as 
there are now, who.were possessed with such opinions). 
But he thinks God intended to destroy this false persua- 
sion, by requiring the Jews to offer such beasts as are here 
mentioned ; that what the heathen thought it a great sin to 
kill, might be offered to God, and thercby men’s sin be ex- 
piated. By this means, saith he, men’s evil opinions, 
which are the diseases and ulcers of the mind, were cured; 
as bodily diseases are by their contrarics. Yet in the 
thirty-second chapter of that book, he saith, God ordered 
sacrifices to be offered, that he might not wholly alter the 
customs of mankind, who built temples, and offered sacri- 
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fices every where; taking care (it may be added) at the 
same time, that they should be offered only to himself, at 
one certain place, and after such a manner, as to preserve 
his people from all idolatrous rites: which if they had con- 
sidered, who contemned this hook of Leviticus (as Proco- 
pius Gazzus tells us some did) because it treated too much 
of sacrifices, they would not havé thought it unworthy the 
Creator of the world, especially if they had looked further 
to the wisdom hidden under these things; which were ex- 
amples, shadows, and patterns of heavenly things, as the 
apostle speaks, (Heb. viii. 4. ix. 18.) And so was the ta- 
bernacle itself, a figure (as We read ver. 9.) “ for the time 
present, of a greatet and more perfect tabernacle, not mado 
with hands.” 

Even of the herd and of the flock.] That is, bullocks, 
sheep, and goats. For under the word tzon (which we 
translate flock) both sheep and goats are comprelicnded. 
And so Moses expourids hinisélf, ver. 10. ‘Thesé were the 
principal sacrifices, and most acceptable to God, as Abar- 
binel observes in the forenamed place. For though doves 
and turtles were accepted when men were not able to bring 
the other; yet in public sacrifices these birds were never 
allowed : but only the three sorts of four-footed beasts be- 
forementioned. Which were therefore chosen (as he pro- 
ceeds) because these were tho most excellent of all brute 
creatures, on several accounts ; and because they were not 
hard to be found, but easily procured: and therefore no 
wild beasts were required to be offered, because God would 
not impose upon his people (as his words are) so great a 
burden, as to bring him that which could not be got with- 
out some difficulty. For which cause, also, young pigeons 
and turtles were only offered among birds. He gives other 
reasons for this, which seem to me very far-fetched, and 
therefore I shall net mention them. But this I may further 
add, that as they were the most ready at hand, and in com- 
mon use among men at their tables (which he should have 
noted as the plainest reason of all), so they had been in 
most ancient use among religious people in their saeri- 
fices. (Sec Gen. xv. 9.) And it is very likely they were © 
restrained peculiarly to these, that they might not follow 
the customs of the gentiles ; as they would have done, had 
they not been abridged in their liberty. Now though we 
find in Homer mention made of hecatombs (which were a 
sacrifice of a hundred oxen), and of perfect lambs and 
goats, whereby Achilles hoped Apollo might be appeased, 
and moved to cease the plague he had sent upon the Greeks ; 
yet there was no more ancient sacrifice among the heathen, 
if we may believe themselves, than that of swine. Which 
made that learned Roman, Varro, derive the word tc (which 
is the Greek word for that creature) from Svc, 7. e. from a 
sacrifice, because it was most anciently offered to their 
gods; there being-no more delicious food at their own ta- 
bles than swines’ flesh. (Sec Petrus Castellanus de Esu 
Carnium, lib. ii, cap.1.) And afterward they also sacri- 
ficed not only harts to Diana, but horses to the sun, wolves 
to Mars, nay, dogs to Hecate; whereby tlicy destroy the 
very nature of sacrifices, or at ‘Teast of sacrifical feasts ; in 
which people had communion with the gods whom they 
worshipped, by partaking at their table. For who would 
endure to cat of such meat as horse-flesh, and the flesh of 
wolves, nay asses, which were offered to Priapus ? 

Ver. 3. If his offeri ing be a burnt-sacrifice.] Having pre- 
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seribed what sort of creatures should be offered, he first 
directs them about their holocausts, as the Greeks call 
them, which were wholly burnt upon the altar; and were 
the most ancient sacrifices that had been in the world. 
They are often mentioned by the Greeks, particularly by 
Xenophon in his Cyrapedia, lib. viii. where he saith, 
w@Aoxaitwaay Tove Tavpouc, Kc, they sacrificed whole burnt- 
offerings of oxen to Jupiter, and afterward of horses .to 
the sun. (See Bochart. lib. ii. Hierozoic. cap. 33. par. 1.) 
Sometimes, indeed, the heathen burnt only a part,-and re- 
served the rest to feast upon, as he there observes: but 
among the Jews Ao man ever partook of these offerings. 
For there being four sorts of sacrifices prescribed by the 
law, (Abarbinel observes in his preface to this book, cap.2.) 
the whole burnt-offerings, the sin-offerings, the trespass-offer- 
ings, and the peace-offerings; there was this difference 
made between them; that, of the first of these, whether it 
was a public or a private whole burnt-offering, nobody 
partook, no, not the priests themselves; but it was entirely 
consumed except the skin. Of the second, some part was 
burnt; the rest the priests had, and were to eat it in the 
court of the tabernacle (though there was one sort of sin- 
offering which was wholly consumed, as the burnt-offerings 
were). The third sort, which were trespass-offerings, were 
only offered for private persons; some parts of which, as 
in the former, were burnt upon the altar, and the rest eaten 
by the priests. As for the last (the peace-offering), some 
parts of such sacrifices were burnt on the altar, the priest 
had the breast and the right shoulder; and the remainder, 
he that brought the sacrifice ate with his friends. I shall 
add no more, but that these whole burnt-offerings seem to 
have been simple acknowledgments of God, the Creator 
ef the world, and testifications that they owned him to 
be their Lord, and continued in covenant with him, and im- 
plored his blessing upon them. And therefore, with respect 
to the first and last of these considerations, the gentiles 
were permitted to bring these sacrifices (as the Jews tell 
us), but no other whatsoever, to be offered unto God. 

Of the herd.] As burnt-offerings were the principal sacri- 
fices, and therefore mentioned ms the first place, so those 
of beeves were the chief of all burnt-offerings, both among 
the Jews and among the gentiles. Whence BovSurciv, to 
sacrifice oxen, became a proverb for a magnificent enter- 
tainment. 

Let him offer a male.| These were accounted the best, 
and therefore principally appointed. And so they were 
among the heathen; insomuch, that the Egyptians offered 
only fpcevac tay Bowy, (as Herodotus tells us, lib. ii. cap. 
41.) and thought it unlawful to offer females. Which shews 
that Moses did not conform his laws to their customs, for 
he admitted the sacrifice of females, (iii. 1.) Nay, it was 
particularly prescribed in some cases, (Numb. xix. 2.) 

Without blemish.| Or perfect, as the Ilcbrew word éa- 
mim signifies. Which word Homer expressly uses, when 
Achilles speaks about the sacrifice to Apollo, 


> o “ 
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For to the gods (as Eustathius there observes) who are 
most perfect, mppaayey xpi réAca, the most perfect things 
ought to be offered. The like passage a very learned 
friend of mine, now with God (Dr. Outram), observes out 
of the scholiast upon Aristophanes’s Acharnenses, (lib. i. 
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de Sacrificiis, cap. 9. sect. 3.) where more may be scen to 
the same purpose. Now that is perfect in which there is 
no defect in any part, and is not decayed by age. For 
which reason, Abarbinel observes, great care is Paica | in 
the law, that this sort of creatures were to be offered be- 


fore they were three years old; and the other sorts before 


they were two. 

He shall offer it of his own voluntary will.] In this trans- 
lation we follow the opinion of the Jews, who refer this to 
the persons that brought this offering; which they might 
do when they pleased. The like expressions we read xix. 
5. xxii. 19. But the LXX. thought it hath respect to 
God; and so the phrase may be interpreted, he shall bring 
it for his acceptation, 2.e. that he may find a favourable 
acceptance with God. 

At the door of the tabernacle of the congregation.| Where 
the altar of burnt-offering was placed, (Exod. xl. 6. 29.) 


-And this was so necessary, that it is required upon pain of 


death to be brought hither, and offered in no other place, 
(xvii. 3, 4, &c.) For which cause, it is likely, the door of 
the tabernacle is here mentioned rather than the altar; that 
it might be understood to be unlawful to ofter at any other 
sist, but that which stood at the door of the tabernacle. 

Before the Lord.| With their faces towards that holy 
place where the Divine Majesty dwelt: unto whom the 
sacrifice was brought, and at the door of the tabernacle 
received by the priest, from the hand of the offerer. 

Ver. 4. And he shall put us hand upon the head of the 
burnt-offering.] Both his hands; as some gather from xvi. 
21. and (as Maimonides saith) he was to do it with all his 
This was a right belonging to peace- offerings, as 
w ell as to burnt- offerings, (ili. 2 5 and to sin-offerings also, 
(iv. 4.) The meaning of which, in this sort of offerings, 
seems to have been, ‘that he who brought the sacrifice re- 
nounced all his interest in it, and transferred it wholly to 
God, unto whose service he entircly devoted it. It being 
like to the old ceremony among the Romans, who laid 
their hands upon their servants when they gave them their 
liberty, and abdicated their own right in them, saying, 
‘¢ Hune hominem liberum esse volo,” J will that this man 
be free: which is called manumission. In other offerings 
if had another meaning, as I shall observe in due place: 
and it was imitated by the gentiles, though not without 
the addition of impious superstitions. For they writhed 
back the head of the beast upward, when they sacrificed 
to the gods above; and thrust down its head towards 
the ground, when they sacrificed to their infernal deiti¢s ; 
as J. Brentius hath observed in his preface to this book. _ 

And it shall be accepted for him to make an atonement 
for him.) It shall be so acceptable, as to recommend him 
to the favour of the Divine Majesty. For so the Hebrew 
word caphar seems here to signify, not properly to make 
an atonement (which was the business of a sin-offering), 
but to own him to be in a state of reconciliation with God: 
unto whom he was supposed to give up himself wholly, as 
he did this beast. The Jews, indeed, who stick to the 
litera] signification of the word, faney that these burnt- 
offerings expiated evil thoughts and desires: but there is 
no ground for this in Scripture; and the most that can be 
made of it is, that God accepted his prayers which he 
made in general, for the forgiveness of all his sins, when he 


- laid his hand upon the head of this sacrifice. For it must be 
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here observed, that laying on of hands was always accom- 
panied with prayer, as appears by Jacob's laying them on 
the head of Manassch and Ephraim, (Gen. xlviii. 14. 16. 
20.) and the high-priest’s laying them on the scape-goat,(xvi. 
21. of this book.) Insomuch, that laying on of hands signi- 
fies sometimes in the New Testament to pray, (Matth. xix. 
15. Mark v. 23.) and other places. But if a man had 
committed any sin, there are other sacrifices peculiarly 
appointed by the law for their expiation ; which he was 
bound to offer with confession of sin, and prayer to God 
for pardon. 

Ver. 5. And he shall kill the bullock.] Thatis, the man 
himself who brought it, as Rasi interprets it; or one of the 
Levites, as others understand it: for they killed the pas- 
chal lamb at that great Passover mentioned 2 Chron. xxx. 
17. as Bochart observes. But he should have added the 
reason of it, which Rasi there gives; that a great many 
of the congregation having not sanctified themselves (as 
we read in that place), therefore the Levites had the charge 
of the killing of the passover, for every one that was not 
clean, to sanctify them unto the Lord. Otherwise every 
man might kill his own passover, (Exod, xii. 6.) as they 
might do all their other sacrifices. [Tor certain it is, this 
was none of the work of priests, as Maimonides shews in 
a passage mentioned by Dr. Cudworth (in his book con- 
cerning the Lord’s Supper, p. 27.) out of Biath Ammik- 
dath: where he quotes this very place to prove, that “ the 
killing of the holy things might lawfully be done by a 
stranger; yea, of the most holy things: whether they were 
the holy things of private persons, or of the whole congre- 
gation.” The common objection to this is, that none might 
come into the court where the altar was but the priests. 
To which the answer Is plain, that upon this occasion 
other persons might come so far within the court, because 
it was indispensably necessary that the man who brought 
the sacrifice should lay his hand upon the head of it; 
which was to be done at the altar when it was to be slain. 

Before the Lord.] See ver. 3. 

And the priests, Aaron’s sons, shall bring the blood.]. Now 
begins the work of the priests: the receiving of the blood 
and that which immediately followed, belonging to their 
office. They received it in a bason, (Exod. xxiv. 6.) as the 
manner also was among the heathen; which our learned 
Sheringham observes upon Codex Joma (p. 85.) out of 
IIomer’s Odyss. lib. iti. where Thrasymedes is represented 
as cutting the ox asunder with a cleaver; and Perseus as 
receiving the blood in a bason, which he ‘calls & apviov. A 
word used in Crete, as Eustathius notes, for such kind of 
vessels; which some think was originally afuvtov, from the 
receiving of the blood. 

And sprinkle the blood round about upon the altar, &c.] 
That this might be done readily, one priest received the 
blood, and another took it from him, and sprinkled it about 
the altar; or, as the Jews understand it, on every side of 
the ater: which they performed by two sprinklings, at the 
opposite corners of it. Which was a rite also used in 
peace-offerings and trespass-offerings : but in sin-offerings 
the blood was poured out at the foot of the altar: (see 
vii. 2.) Thus the heathen also themselves took care the 
blood of their sacrifices should not run upon the ground, 
but be received, as I said, in vessels prepared for that 
purpose; and then poured upon their altars, and so = 
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and consecrated to their gods.» So Lucian, i in his book of 
sacrifices, represents the priest; rd aiva ra Bung meorviwy, 
as pouring the blood upon the altar. (See Dilherrus Disput. 
Philolog. tom. ii. p. 253.) 

Ver. 6. And he shall slay the burnt-offering.| Next fol- 
lowed the taking off the skin; which God ordered to be 
given to the priests, (vii. 8.) Though the heathen burnt 
skin and all, in some places, as Bochart observes out of 
Plutarch and Lucian in the forenamed place, (Hieroz. 
par. ii. lib. 1. p. 824.) But whose work it was to slay the 
beast, is not here expressed. The Jews say it belonged 
not to the priests to do this, but to the man himself, who 
brought the beast to be offered. For (to shew in brief 
what belonged to the owners of the sacrifice, and what to 
the priests) it may be fit to note out of Abarbincl, that each 
of them had five things todo. The owner of the sacrifice 
laid his hand upon it, killed, slayed, cut it up, and washed 
the inwards: and then the priest received the blood in a 
vessel; sprinkled the blood; put fire on the altar; ordered 
the wood on the fire; and ordered the pieces of the sacri- 
fice upon the wood. And that the beast might more easily 
be slayed, there were cight stone pillars (as the Jews tell 
us in Middoth, cap. 3.) and beams laid over them; in 
each of which there were three iron hooks fixed; that the 
greatest beasts might hang upon the highest, the lesser 
upon the middlemost, and the least of all on the lowest: 
and so be more commodiously stripped of their skins. ‘Con- 
cerning this excoriation both Homer and Virgil speak, as 
the aforenamed Dilherrus hath observed in the same 
book, p. 255. 

And cut it into pieces.]-This followed the excoriation 
among the gentiles also, as the same author shews. And 
it was done with such accuracy, that Homer saith they 
dissected the sacrifice triorayévwe and repipoadéwe: from 
whence some great men have thought St. Paul borrowed 
the word dpSoropueiv, to express the care the ministers of 
the gospel should have, in dividing rightly the word of 
truth, (2 Tim. ii. 15.) These pieces were not the very same 
in bullocks and goats, that they were in sheep, as will ap- 
pear afterward’ and therefore the greater care wa sto be 
used in the cutting of them; especially when, besides those 
parts which were offered to God, the priests and the people 
were to have their share also. 

Ver. 7. And the sons of Aaron the priest shall put fire 
upon the altar.} This, as I said before, was one of the works 
of the priests: who did not put fire daily upon the altar, 
(for being once kindled, they were to kcep it always burn- 
ing, vi. 13. ) but stirred it up, and blowed the coals. Which 
is meant by giving fire, as the phrase is in the Hebrew; 
that is, disposing itsothat it might burn quick. Yet, if the 
fire were taken off from the altar, as when they removed the 
camp, (Numb. iv. 14.) none might lay it on again but the 
priest. Or, if it were extinct, as it was inthe days of Ahaz, 
who shut up the door of the house of God, which was not 
opened till Hezekiah reigned, (2 Chron. xxvill. 24. xxix. 
34.) none bnt they might kindle it again. 

And lay the wood in order upon the fire.| This the priests 
did every morning and every night, that the fire might be 
preserved from going ont. And when the time of the morn- 
ing and evening sacrifice came, they brought new wood, and 
Jaid it in snch order upon the fire, that it might the better 
consume the parts of the sacrifice that were laid thereon. 
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Ver. 8. And the priests, nee sons, shall lay the parts, 
the head and the fat.) The Hebrew word peder doth not 
simply signify the fat (for which they have another word, 
cheleb), but that fat whieh is separated from the rest of the 
flesh. So itis to be understood here, and in iii. 9. iv. 35. 
Which being gathered together, and thrown into the fire, 
fed the flame, and’ made it burn more fiercely: by which 


means the other parts, into which the sacrifice was divided, 


were the more easily and the sooner consumed. Particu- 
larly, St. Jerome takes it for that fat whieh adhered to the 
liver :and both Selomon Jarchiand David Kimchi observe, 
that this peder was thrown upon the head of the sacrifice 
(when it was cast into the fire), just in the place where the 
head was cutoff from the body; because, otherwise, the gore 
which issued from it might have extinguished the flame. 
(See Exod. xxix. 17.) 

In order upon the wood, &c. ] That they might lie upon 
the wood, so as to have the same situation in the altar that 
they had in the beast when it was alive. 
in Maase Korban, cap. 6. 

Ver. 9. But his inwards and his legs shall he wash in 
water.) These parts were not to be burnt upon the altar till 
they were well cleansed by washing them in water. For 
which end there was a private room afterward, in the court 
of the temple (as now, itis likely, there was in the taberna- 
cle), called the washing-room, (as we find in Codex Mid- 


doth, cap. 5. sect. 2.) There they having washed them pri- 


vately, and freed the inwards from their filth, they brought 


them into the court, where there were two marble tables, be- 


tween the pillars beforementioned, (ver. G.) and there they 
were washed more exactly, as we read in the same book, 
(cap. 3. sect. 5.) Where Const. L’Empereur observes, out 
of R. Hobadia, the reason why they used to lay the flesh 
upon such tables, was, because marble made it cold and 
stiff, and preserved it from stinking in very hot weather.. 

And the priest shall burn all on the altar.| From whence 
this sacrifice is ealled ischeh, an offering made by fire (from 
isch, which signifies fire), because it was altogether con- 
sumed in the fire; and no part of it left, so much as for the 
priest to eat of it. 

Of a sweet savour unto the Lord.} i. e. Most acceptable. 
For it is a form of speech taken from men, who are de- 
lighted with the good scent and taste of meat and drink. 
But none can reasonably imagine jt was the mere saerifice 
that was pleasing unto God, but, as Conrad. Pellicanus 
well notes, the devotion, faith, obedience, and sincerity of 
their minds who made the oblation. 

Ver. 10. And if his offering be of the flocks, namely, of the 
sheep or of the goats, &e.} If a man were not able to bring 
a bullock for a burnt-sacrifice (whieh could not be so well 
spared, being of great use in agrieulturc), he might bring 
one of these creatures, which were of less value; only per- 
fect in their kind, as it here follows. 

He shall bring it a male without blemish.) See Exod. 
xii. 5. What the blemishes were, that made any animal 
unfit to be offered on the altar, Moses tells us in this book, 
XXli. 22—24. where he mentions twelve, which shall bo 
there considercd. 

Ver. 11. And he shall kill it on » the side of the altar north- 
ward.| ‘The greater sacrifices, which the Jews call the most 
holy things, had this peculiar place assigned them, where 


they were to be killed, viz. all the burnt-offerings (whether 
VOL. I, 
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of bullocks, sheep, or goats), and all offerings for sin, (vi. 
25.) and all trespass-offerings, (vii. 2.) But all the other sa- 
erifices, which they call the lesser holy things (such as the 
peace-offerings of particular men,. the paschal lamb, the 
first-born, and that which was fithed ), might be killed in any 
part of the court, where the altar stood; there being no 
peculiar place appointed by the law for that purpose, but 
only at the entranee of the tabernacle. Yet a peace-offer- 
ing for the whole congregation, was looked upon as belong- 
ing to the things most holy; and so was slain (as Maimo- 
nides tells us) at the north side of the altar: where there’ 
were certain rings fixed, to whieh’ the head, or, as some 
say, the fect of the beast, was tied, in order to its being 
killed. But they were not perfeet rings, as L’Empereur 
observes, being rather half-segments of rings, one part of 
whieh was fastened to the pavement, and by the other the 
neck of the beast was tied to it. (See Codex Middoth, cap. 
3. sect. 5.) The reason of this differenee seems to be, only 
to make a distinction between these and other sacrifices. 
And all this is to be understood of the four-footed beasts 
beforementioned, not of birds; which were sacrificed aftcr 
another manner, as appears from ver.15. 

And the priests shall sprinkle his blood round about upon 
the altar.| See ver. 5. and vii. 2. 

Ver. 12, And he shall cut it into his pieces, with his head 
and his fat, &c.|'This verse hath been sufliciently explained, 
ver. 5, 6. 8. 

Ver. 13. And he shall wash the inwards and the legs, &c J 
See ver. 9. where this also is explained. 

It is a burnt-sacrifice, an offering made by fire, of a sweet 
savour unto the Lord.| As much as to say, this is as ac- 
ceptable to the Lord as the sacrifice of a bullock, whien 
offered with a pious mind. ? 

Ver. 14. And if the burnt-sacrifi ce for his offering to the 
Lord be of fowls.| It is well observed by Maimonides, in his’ 
More Nevochim, par. iii. cap. 46. that when a’man was. 
not able to go to the charge of a sheep or a goat (much less 
of a bullock), God was so merciful as to aceept of a bird ; 
only he preseribes of what sort they should be. Nay; he. 
that was not able to be at this expense, was aeeepted if he 
offered bread, however prepared, whether in an oven or a. 
pan, aecording to the custom of those times. And he to 
whom this was too great a burden, might worship God, by 
bringing only fine flour, as will appear in the next chapter. 

Then ke shall bring his offering of turtle-doves,.or of 
young pigeons.| ‘The same author observes, that there was 
a vast plenty of these birds in the land of Canaan; and’ 
consequently they were so cheap, that it would put the 
poorer sort to no great charge to bring this oblation. Theso 
were also very anciently sacrificed, (Gen. xv. 9.) and of a 
gentle nature, (as Procopius and others observe.) And 
pigeons being best when they are young, and turtles when 
full grown, accordingly they are appointed to bring them, 
when they were most esteemed. ‘hese are but seldom 
mentioncd in the sacrifices among the gentiles, who offered 
cocks to Ausculapius, and geese to Isis, as we read in several 
of their authors. 

Ver. 15 And the priest shall bring g it into the altar, and 
wring off his head.] Pineh it off with his nail (as the J ews 
say) at one of the corners or horns of the altar: viz. the 
whole burnt-offering at the south-east corner, and the siz- 
offering at the north-west, as Maimonides saith in his trea- 
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tise called Korbanoth, cap. 5. But their heads were so 
to be wrung or pinched as not to be separated quite from 
the body, but to be left still hanging to it. For so it is or- 
dered in that sacrifice mentioned v. 8. and therefore they 
suppose it was so inall. 

And the blood thereof shall be wrung out, at the sides of 
the altar.| This is the reason that the priest alone might 
kill the bird, (though others might kill the beast, see ver.5.) 
because the sprinkling of the blood, which nonce might do 
but the pricst, was immediately conjunct with the wringing 
off its head. 

Ver. 16. And he shall pluck away his crop.) Or the sto- 
mach; that the sacrifice might be clean, and free from all 
filth. 

With his feathers.| Which were no morc to be offered, 
than the skin of the beasts, (ver. 6.) 

And cast it beside the altar on the east part.) As faras 
might be from the most holy place, which was in the west. 

By the place of the ashes.| See iv. 12. 

’ Ver. 17. And he shall cleave it with the wings hereof, but 
Shall not dividett asunder.} The wings were to be so cloven, 
as not to be quite separated from the body, but still to re- 
main hanging to it: and so salt being sprinkled upon the 
whole body, it was thrown into the fire. So Maimonides 
observes in the forenamed treatise: where he takes notice, 
also, that it was otherwise in fowls offered for sin; of which 
nothing but the blood belonged to the altar; the flesh of 
them being eaten by the priests and their sons.. Whence 
it was, that no sin-offering of birds was accepted, unless it 
were accompanied with a whole burnt-offering ; that the 
altar might not be without a feast, when they that minis- 
tered there were entertained. Thus it is required in several 
cases, mentioned v.7. xii. 6. 8.-xiv. 22. xv. 15. 30. and 
Numb. vi. 11. The same Maimonides likewise observes, 
that this sacrifice of birds was one of the most difficult 
works in the sanctuary ; whereby the mind of the priest was 
kept as intent upon the poorest sacrifice, as upon the most 
splendid. 

And the priest shall burn it upon the altar, upon the wood 
that is upon the fire.| This was in part said before, but here 
repeated more distinctly, to shew there was no difference to 
be made between the sacrifices of the meanest and of the 
greatest. 

It is a burnt-sacrifice, an offering made by fire, of a sweet 
savour unto the Lord.] The samc is said of this, as of all 
other holocausts, (ver. 9. 15.) to shew that whether the ob- 
lation was of the greatcr animals or of the less, or only of 
birds, it made no difference in its acceptance with God: 
who graciously ordered these various sorts of offerings, 
that the poor as well.as the rich might be capable to ex- 
press their devotion to him, and be confident to find favour 
with him. 
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Ver. 1. AND when any will offer a meat-offering unto 
the Lord.] Were is a merciful provision for those, who 
were neither able to offer beasts of any sort, nor birds, 
whom.God ordcred to bring meal,(as was obscrved before 
on the first chapter, ver. L4.) which was called in the He- 
brew language mincah, and by us translated a meat-offering: 
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for it was a korban, or gift, as well as the foregoing, though 
of a lower sort. And B. Levi Barzclonita thinks this sort 
of mean present (as we may call it) had the name of 
mincah, because such offerings were very often merely vo- 
luntary; from whence whatsoever is not duc among men 
from another is called mincah, a gift. Some of which were 
constant and stated, and also of a determinate quantity; 
being an appendix to the daily burnt-sacrifice, morning 
and evcning, as we read Exod. xxix. 38,39, &c. But these 
here spoken of were voluntary, when any man’s devotion 
inclined him to acknowledge God, and implore his Divine 
blessing. And no certain quantity was prescribed; only 
the Jews say, not less than an ephah was accepted, but as 
much more as they pleased.. See Dr. Outram in his excel- 
lent book De Sacrificiis, p. 90. 

His offering shall be of fine flour.| viz. Of wheat-flour. 

For all the offerings of this kind, whether for the whole con- 
gregation, Or particular men, were of pure wheat-flour, 
sifted from the bran; except only the omer of first-fruits 
of their harvest, (xxiii. 18, 14.) and that which was called 
the mincha of jealousy, (Numb. v. 15.) which were of 
barley. Of these voluntary offerings there were five sorts, 
as appears by this chapter: for they were either of raw 
meal (mentioned in this verse), or meal made into. eakes, 
baked in an oven, (which was of two sorts, ver. 4.) or baked 
in a pan, (ver. 5.) or in a frying-pan, (ver. 7.) The first of 
which was the most ancient, as appears from Gen. iv. 3. 
and from what the heathen say of it; particularly Plato, 
lib. vi. de Legibus, and Pliny, lib. xxx. Nat. Hist. cap. 5. 
where he saith Numa ordercd the Romans Deos fruge co- 
lere, &c. And Pausanias, in his Attica, tells us, in the 
porch of the most high Jupiter there was an altar, where 
they did not offer the sacrifice of beasts, but only: of fine 
flour. The samc he repeats in his Arcadiea, and says this 
was ordained by Cecrops, that they should sacrifice only 
wiupata extywpta, Which the Athenians in his time called 
wéXavor. And accordingly Triptolemus, another of their 
most ancient lawgivers, enacted this as one of his principal 
laws, that they should worship their gods with the fruits 
of the earth. For these threc laws of his, Porphyry saith, 
were preserved to his days, Tovete ryzdv, Geode kaptroie ayaA- 
Aew, Za pi siverSai: (lib. iv. rept Aroy) to honour their pa- 
rents, worship their gods with the fruits af the earth, and 
hurt no living creature. Which last St. Jerome (lib. ii. ' 
contra Jovin.) translates, not to eat flesh. 
- And he shall pour oil upon it.) Which was done to give 
this sort of offering a grateful relish, as: Maimonides ob- 
serves, par. iii. Moro Nevochim, cap. 46. ‘The heathen 
used oil in their sacrifices, but not mixed with flour; but 
poured upon the flesh of the beast that was sacrificed, to 
make it burn the better upon th altar. So that of Virgil 
shews, (Aincid. vi.) 


‘‘ Pingue superque oleum fundens ardentibus cxtis.” 


And put frankincense thereon.) To make a sweet odour 
in the court of the tabernacle, which otherwise would have 
been offensive, by reasen.of the flesh, that was, burnt there 
daily, as the same Maimonides speaks in the. place before- 
named. When.they came into, the land of Canaan, where 
they were required (Numb, xv. 2,3, &c.) to take care that 
this mincak, or meat-offering, should attend, all the. free- 


will-offerings of beasts, as well as; the daily morning and 
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evening sacrifice, there is no frankincense appointed; but 
a certain quantity of wine, which perhaps was instead of 
it (having a fragrant smell), and was not req@ired in the 
offering here mentioned. Both these were common in the 
sacrifices of the gentiles, as appears by this single passage 
in Ovid. lib. v. de Tristibus, Eleg. 5. 


« Da mihi thura, puer, pingues facientia flammas, 
Quodqne pio fusum stridat in igne merum.” 


Ver.2. And he shall bring it.] In a silver dish, or of 
some other metal, (as R. Levi of Barcelona expounds it, 
Precept. exvi.) wherein he delivered it to the priest, who 
carried it to the altar, and presented it to God by lifting it 
up over his head; and, as the Jews generally say, turning 
it about to all the four quarters of the world, in token that 
it was offered to the Possessot of heaven and of earth. 


To Aaron’s sons, the priests.) To one of them that mihis« 


tered at the altar that day this offering was brought, as ap- 
pears by the next words. 

And he shall take thereout his handful of the flour thereof. | 
As much as he could take up between his fingers, saith the 
forenamed R. Levi. 

And of the oil thereof.| Which was mincled, as I said 
before, withthe flour. 

With all the frankincense thereof.| None of which was to 
be reserved for the priest’s own use; but entirely burnt 
upon the altar. Which was contrary to the way of the 
gentiles, who called frankincense rpocg:Alorarov toic Seoicy 
(as Diedorus Siculus speaks, lib. ii.) a thing most beloved 
af the gods, but yet offered only so much as they could 
take up with two fingers, or, as others say, three. (See Cu- 
perus’s Apotheosis Homeri, p. 74, &c.) 

And the priest shall burn the memorial thereof upon the 
altur.| As a grateful acknowledgment unto Ged, that they 
held all they posscssed of him their sovereign Lord; whom 
they supplicated alse hereby, that he would still be mind- 
ful of them, that is, be gracious to them. For this offering 
seems to have something of the nature of a holocaust, or 
whole burnt-offering: though others will have it-to bo an 
expiatory sacrifice, because part of it was eaten by the 
priests. But it being said in the next words, to be an 
offering made by fire, (whichis the phrase for a whole burnt- 
offering, in the foregoing chapter, ver. 9.18.17.) I take 
the othér to be the truer. 

Of a sweet savour unto the Lord.| The very same being 
said of this sort of offering, which is of the foregoing, that 
was more chargeable, (i. 9.13.17.) Procopius Gazééus 
had great reason here to observe (which cannot be teo oft 
repeated), ‘‘ that true picty is not demonstrated by the 


greatness of its prescnts. The way of picty is open and 


easy unto all: for God’s commandment is exceeding broad. 
And he that maketh the smallest signification of it, if it be 
sincere, differs nothing from him, who shews it by the 
largest gifts,” &c. So vain were the reasonings otf tho 
heathen, who disputed which were thé most’ acceptable 


sacnifices to their gods, those of living creatures, or of 


things inanimate. Julian contended that rieédrepa tev 
afbxwy tort ra tufuya, &e. the sacrifices of living creatures 
were more esteemed, than of those without life; hecause 
they were nearer of kin to the living God, and the Au- 
thor of life. But his great doctors, Pythagoras and Por- 
phyrius (as St. Cyril observes, lib. x. contra Julianum), 
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condemned these sacrifices of beasts, as hateful to their 
gods; who they fancied were pleased only with those 


that were made Sid xaoTav Kat ABavwrot, of fruits of the 


earth, and of frankincense. But they might have learnt 
from Moses, if they had pleased (Julian and Porphyry 
being acquainted with his books), that these things were 
alike acceptable, God having respect to the mind of him 
that offered, not to his gifts. he ar = 

Ver. 8. And the remnant of the metit-offéering shall be 
Aaron’s and his sons’.| To be caten by them. But that 
meat-oflering which was offered for the priests themsclvés, 
was to be wholly burnt, and no part eaten, (vi. 22, 23:) 

It is a thing most holy of the offerings of the Lord made 


by fire.] Nothing is more known than the distinction which’ 


the Jews make between things most holy and the lighter 


holy things (as their phrase is), which I took notice of be- 


fore. The most holy were such, as none whatsoever might 
cat of; or none but the priests, and the sons of priests; 
and that only in the sanctuary, and no where élse: (see vi. 
16. 26.) such were all whole burmnt-offerings, all the sin-' 
offerings, and all the peace-offerings for the whole congre- 
gation. The lighter holy things were such, as might be 
eaten by those who were not priests, in any place within 
the city of Jerusalem (to which their camp now answered), 
and such were all the peace-offerings of particular per- 
sons, the paschal lamb, the tenth and the firstlings of 
cattle. — 
Ver. 4. And if thou bring an oblation of a meat-offering 
baken in the oven.} This is the first sort of baked minchas, 


_ for the preparing of which there was an oven in the court 


of the tabernacle, as afterward theré was in the court of 
the temple, (1 Chron. xxiii. 28, 29. Ezek. xlvi. 20.) 

It shall be unleavened cakes of fine flour mingled with oil, 
or unleavened wafers anointed with oil.| If the cakes were 
thick, then the oil was kneaded together with them: but if 
they were thin (like a wafer) then it was only spread upon 
it, before it was baked, (see Exod: xxix. 2.) or, as some 
will have it, after it came out of the oven. Concerning its 
being unleavened, see below, ver. 11. 

Ver.5. And if thy oblation be a meat-offering baken in a 
pan.| Or in a flat plate, as we translate it in the margin. 
For Maimonides says, this was the difference between ma- 
cabath (which is the Hebrew word in this place) and ‘mar-' 
chesheth, that the former was a. pan or plate without any 
rim about it; and. the other had one, as our frying-pans 
have. And so Abarbinel, in his preface to this book, ob- 
serves out of Jarclii, that there was a vessel in the temple, 
which was only flat and broad, but had no rising on the 
sides of it: so that the oil being poured upon it, when it 
was set on the fire, ran down and increascd the flame, and 
made the cake hard. 
It shall be of fine flour unleavened, mingled with oil.] 
This sort of cake seems to have been both kneaded with 
oil, and to have had oil also poured upon it, after it was 
laid upon the plate. 

Ver. 6. Thoushult part it in pieces, &c.] This, according 
to Abarbinel; was done as it lay baking upon the plate. 
Or, if this division was made after it was taken ‘off, the 
reason was the same; because’ part of it was to be given 
to God, and the rest to the pritsts. 

And pour oil thereon.] Upon thie pieces; that they might 
by this new addition of fresh oil be made more savoury. 
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It isa meat-offering.)| And therefore to bo eaten with 
oil, (ver. 1.) 

Ver. 7. And if thy oblation be a meat-offering baken in 
the frying-pan.] This vessel was not flat, but deep, (as 
Abarbinel observes, sce ver. 5.) because that which was 
baked in it was moist and fluid. 

It shall be made of fine flour with oil.| The oil was not 
kneaded with this sort of mincha, but put into the pan, so 
that it mixed with the flour; which might be shaken and 
moved up and down, as things are which are baken in li- 
quors. So Abarbincl’s words are in his preface to this 
book. : 

Ver. 8. And thou shalt bring the meat-offering that is 
made of these things unto the Lord, &c.] This relates to all 
tho baked meat-offcrings beforementioned, which were to 
be brought to the Lord at his house, and there presented 
to the pricst; who was to bring them to the altar, when 
they were prepared as before directed. (Sce ver. 4, 2.) 
And this variety of minchas was allowed, that the table of 
the Lord (i. e. the altar) might be furnished, and his minis- 
ters that waited on him entertained with all sorts of pro- 
visions. 

Ver. 9. And the priest shall take from the meat-offering 
a memorial thereof.| A part of the cake (of whatsoever 
sort it was) was separated from the rest of the Lord’s por- 
tion; to whom it was offcred as an acknowledgment of his 
supreme dominion over them, and in commemoration of 
his goodness to them. 

And shall burn it upon the altar.| Before the other parts 
were eaten by the priests; as was directed before about 
the fine flour, (ver. 2.) 

It is an offering made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the 
Lord.| Sce ver. 2. | 

Ver. 10. And that which is left of the meat-offering shall 
be Aaron’s and his sons’, &c.}] All this verse has been ex- 
plained, ver. 3. 

Ver. 11. No meat-offering which ye shall bring unto the 
Lord shall be made with leaven.| These words [which ye 
shall bring unto the Lord|scem to have a peculiar emphasis 
in this place; importing, that no meat-offering, part of 
which was offered upon God’s altar, should be leavened. 
For no part of that leavened bread which was offered in 
eucharistical sacrifices, (vii. 13.) nor the two loaves offered 
in the feast of Pentecost (which some mistake for an ex- 
ception to this precept), were offered upon the altar, but 
given entirely to the priests, as their portion. 

Made with leaven.| There are many moral reasons given, 
both by Jewish and Christian writers, why none of the 
cakes beforementioned should have any leaven in them, 
which I shall not here set down. There is some proba- 
bility in their opinion, who think this was ordered to re- 
fresh their memory, by putting them in mind of their deli- 
verance out of Egypt. But Maimonides seems to me to 
haye given the best account of this, in his More Nevochim, 
(par. iii. cap. 46.) where he saith, God prohibited this to 
root out the idolatrous customs in those days, as he found 
in the books of the Zabii, who offered to their gods no 
bread but leavened. Next to this, the account which Abar- 
binel gives of it is not to.be disregarded, who thinks it 
was forbidden, because it would have made delay, if they 
had waited at the tabernacle till the fermentation was per- 
fected. | 
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For ye shall burn no leaven, gor any honey, im any offer- 
ing of the Lord made by fire.| Neither mixed with bread, 
nor alone by themselves. For honey was a kind of leaven, 
and it is certain was used by the heathen in their religious 
rites: as appears not only from Maimonides (who tells us 
in the place forenamed, that they chose sweet things for 
thetr offerings, and anointed. their sacrifices with honey), 
but from a great number of otber authors, who make men- 
tion of it: particularly Plato, who saith, (in his de Legibus 
vi.) that anciently men did not sacrifice living creatures, 
but only fine flour, cat uédrTe xapwot dedeupévor, and fruits 
moistened with honey. And so Phylarchus tells us, (in 
Atheneeus’s Deipnos. lib. xv.) that the Greeks sacrificed 
honey to the sun (which was the great God among the 
yentiles) but poured no wine upon his altars. Which Po- 
lemon (in Suidis) calls Nn¢adArov Svatav, a sober sacrifice ; 
because there was no wine in it, but honcy and water 
mixed together. Nay, there was scarce any god among 
the heathen to whom honey was not offered, as Bochartus 
hath shewn at large in his Hierozoicon, par. ii. lib. iv. cap. 
12.. But one testimony may serve for all, which is from 
Pausanias (in his Eliaca), where, having reckoned up at 
least fifty altars in the temple of Jupiter Olympius unto 
several deities, and some of them common to them all, he 
saith, they sacrificed upon every one of them once amonth, 
after an ancient manner (dpyaidy riva tpdrov), frankincense 
and wheat mingled with honey. Which being so common 


and ancient a thing among the gentiles in their idolatrous 


worship, was the reason, it is likely, that God forbade it 
to be used in his sacrifices. And under the name of honey, 
the Jews think figs and dates, and all other sweet fruits, 
are comprehended. For the famous composition among the 
Evyptians called Kig:, which was burnt every day, morning 
and evening, on their altars, consisted of such things, as 
well as of myrrh, calamus, and cardamum. So Plutarch 
tells us (in his book de Iside et Osir.) and mentions honey 
in the first place, with wine and raisins: To piv Kug: plypa, 
&c. pédtrog Kal olvov Kal oragicoc, Kc. 

Ver. 12. As for the oblation of the first-fruits, ye shall 
offer them unto the Lord, but they shall not be burnt on the 
altar for a sweet savour.) There were scycral sorts of first- 
fruits, (as I observed Exod. xxiii. 19.) That which is here 


-~ 


spoken of was of the corn unground, only a little parched: 


at the fire, which was to be presented unto God; but not 
burnt on the altar, because they belonged to the priests. 

Ver. 18. And every oblation of thy meat-offering shalt 
thou season with salt.] All the forenamed minchas, which 
were korbans (as they are often here called), were to be 
thus scasoned, because salt was a thing never wanting at 
any table; and all meat is unsavoury without it. 

Neither shalt thou suffer the salt of the covenant of thy 
God to be lacking from thy meat-offerings.| It is called the 
salt of the covenant of God, as some think, because re- 
quired by this law, which they covenanted with God to ob- 
serve, as much as to offer sacrifices; which were not ac- 
ceptable without salt, as appears from the repetition of it 
three times in this one verse. But there is a plainer reason 
than this, which is, that the sacrifices being God's feasts, 
and they that did partake of them being his guests, who 
did in a manner cat and drink with him at his table; the 


salt that was cast upon all sacrifices (as appears by the 
words following) is called the sali of the covenant, to sig- 
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nify, that as men were wont to make covenants by eating 
and drinking together (where salt is never wanting at their 
tables, but a necessary appendix at every feast), so God 
by these sacrifices, and the feasts upon them, did ratify 
and confirm his covenant with those that did partake - of 
them. For salt, as is commonly observed, being a con- 
stant concomitant of all feasts, and covenants being made 
by eating and drinking at the same table, where salt was 
ever used; thence salt itself was counted by the ancients 
to be the symbol of friendship, and proverbially used among 
the Greeks to express it. By. which other places may be 
explained, about which some have bestowed vain labour, 
Numb. xxiii. 19. 2 Chron. xiii. 5. where the same words 
are used, but inverted; it being called a covenant of salt 
(instead of the salt of the covenant), because covenants, as 
I said, were established by eating together, where salt is 
never wanting. | 

With all thine offerings thou shalt offer salt.) Not only 
with the minchas, or meat-oflerings, mentioned in this 
chapter, but with all other sacrifices whatsoever. Which 
is so solemnly enjoined (as Maimonides says in the place 
beforenamed), because the heathen did not use any salt in 
their sacrifices. Whichis not unreasonable to think, since 
honey (with which salt doth not well agree) was in such 
constant use among them. And therefore, saith he, God 
prohibited us to offer leaven or honey, and commanded us, 
with great seriousness, to use salt in allour sacrifices. ‘That 
is, as R. Levi of Barcelona explains it, (Praecept. cxvi.) 
the flesh of all sacrificcs was to be salted; and the meal of 
all minchas. For which he gives these two reasons; be- 
cause nothing is grateful to the palate without salt; which 
also preserves things from corruption, as the sacrifices did 
their souls from perishing. Abarbincl saith the same. And 
therefore, whatsoever the custem might be in anoicnt time 
among the heathen, in after-ages they learned from Moses 
to use it in all their sacrifices: as appears from Pliny and 
Ovid (and many other authors), the first of which says, 
that salt was so necessary, that no sacrifices were offered 
sine mola salsa: which every one knows the Greeks called 
ovrAacg and ovAoxérac. And, among the Jews, this salt was 
not brought by him that offered the sacrifice, but was pro- 
vided at the public charge; thore being a chamber in the 
court of the temple (as we read in Middoth, cap. 5. sect. 
2.) called the chamber of salt. Which was one of the 
three rocms on the north side of the court (as there were 
three others on tho south side, for other uses), where the 
flesh of the sacrifices was powdered, as the minchas were 
seasoned at the very altar. 
that though a sacrifice was not looked upon as null, if the 
priest neglected to salt it; yet the want of it in the minchas 
(as the Hebrew doctors say) made them void; because it 
is here so expressly required in this verse, Thou shali not 
suffer the salt of the covenant of thy God to be lacking in 
thy meat-offering. And whosoever offered any sacrifice 
without salt, or with honey or leaven, was beaten, as Mr. 
Selden observes, lib. ii. dc Synedr. cap. 13. 

- Ver. 14. And if thou offer a meat-offering of thy first- 
fruits unto the Lord, thou shalt offer for thy meat-offering, 
&e.| This is very different from the oblation of first-fruits 
mentioned ver. 12. For there they are called resith, which 
signifies the first-fruits at harvest-time: but here bichurim, 
which properly imports the first ripe fruits, before the rest 
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were ready. And therefore the manner of their oblation 
was different from the former, which follows in the con- 
clusion of this verse. And first he describes what he means 
by the first-fruits, which he calls abib, 7. e. full ears of 
corn, but as yet green and moist: which he saith thercfore 
in the next place must be dried by the fire; and then 
bruised and beaten in a mortar, or with a mill: and they 
were to be brought out of the richest or fattest of their 
fields: for so the last words seem to signify garesh carmel 
(which we translate corn beaten out of full ears), for carmel 
sometimes signifies a fruitful field, (Isa. xxxii. 15.) and 
therefore may very well be thought in this place to import, 
the largest ears of tender corn. And the intention of its 
contusion seems to have been, that it might be reduced 
into flour; as it might easily be, after it had been dried by 
the fire. "And therefore differed from that meat-offering 
mentioned ver. 1. only in this; that the former was flour of 
old corn, this of new: and that was fine flour sifted from 
the bran; this had nothing taken out of it, but remained as 
it came from the mortar or the mill. And so the LXX. 
seem to have understood it. There are those, indeed, who 
think it was only thrashed out of the husk, and so offered; 
and fancy also that trom this word geresh, the goddess called 
Ceres had her name among the gentiles. Which last con- 
ceit is the stranger,’since they endeavour to have it thought 
that the Jews derived this custom of offering. first-fruits 
from the gentiles; and not the gentiles from the Jews. 
Whereas the gentiles had no such custom, that I ean find, 
as this, to offer the first-fruits of green corn; but-.only the 
first-fruits of their harvest, which they called novas fruges: 
of which the Romans thought it unlawful to taste, “ ante- 
quam sacerdotes primitias libassent,” before the priests had 
offered the first-fruits, as Pliny tells us, lib. xviii. cap. 2. 
and Censorinus saith the same, cap. 1. de Die Natali. Or 
if they did offer any first-fruits before corn was ripe, they 
boiled them ina pot; but did not roast them in the fire, as 
is here directed. For so Hesychius seems to say, that in 
the feast called GapyfArca (which was in the month that 
answers to our April), they offered ra¢ drapyac rev gavoué- 
vey, Kal meotxoulCovan, the first-fruits that appeared out of 
the ground, which they carried about, i. e. in pots, as other. 
authors tell us. And Hesychius himself saith, that re 
Aoe significd a pot full of sacred decoction. 

Ver. 15. And thou shalt put oil upon it, &c.] See ver. 1. 

Ver.16. And the priest shall burn the memorial of it, part of 
the beaten corn thereof, and part of the oil, and all the frank- 
incense.] All the rest that was not burnt was the priest’s 
portion, except the frankincense, which is hcre ordered to 
be entirely offered to God, (see ver. 2.) and made this, and 
such-like offerings, be called an offering of a sweet savour - 
unto the Lord, ver. 2. 9.12. 

Té is an offering made by fire unto the Lord.) See upon 
ver. 9. 
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Ver. 1. Awnp if his oblation be a sacrifice of peace-offering.| 
Having given orders about whole burnt-offerings, in the first 
chapter, and meat-offerings (which had something of that 
nature in them) in the second; he procecds to peace-offer- 
ings, which in the Hebrew arc called schelamim, from the 
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word schalam, either as it signifies retribution, or peace and 
concord, They that take it in the first sense, think the rea- 
son of the name to be from this; that God, the oflerer, and 
the priest, had each of them their portion assigned to them 
of this sacrifice. And they that follow the second sense do 
not much differ, when they say, that these sacrifices were 
symbols of friendship between God,and the priests, and 
those that brought them; for all these feasted at a common 
table, as R. Levi ben Gersom expresses it. For part being 
offered on the altar, and the priest having taken his share, 
the rest was given to him that offered the sacrifice. So that 
it was called a peace-offering, saith Abarbine) (in his pre- 
face to this book), because it made peace (or rather declared 
peace) between the altar,the priest, and the owner. But they 
seem to me to have given the best account of this, who, 
because peace in their language signifies prosperity and hap- 
piness, think these were called peace-offerings, because they 
were principally thankful acknowledgments of mercies re- 
ceived from God’s bounty.. For there being three sorts of 
them mentioned vii. 15, 16. that of thanksgiving is the first, 
called tothah, acknowledgment of some benefit received. 

The gentiles called such sacrifices yapiorjprot, aS appears 
from many places of Dionys. Halicarn. (lib. vi. and lib. viii.) 
where there are these words, Svota¢ re yaptornplove roic Se0tg 
ixouovvTo, Kat oay Gmavrec év Eopraic xat evTralefacc. Plutarch 
calls them, evayyéAca, particularly in the life of Agesilaus, 
where he saith, Suveey evayyéXta, cal. Suérreume peoidag roi¢ pf- 
ote awd tov reOupévwy' which is a perfect description of 
such sacrifices as are here appointed; with part of which 
they entertained their friends. They are also. called by 
those writers é«Parfoe, especially when they had respect to 
any great danger they had escaped; for which they offered 
these thankful acknowledgments. The LX X. call such 
sacrifices oorfpta. | 

If he offer it of the herd, whether it be a male or female.] A 
whole burnt-offering was to be only of a male: for being 
wholly God’s, and offered purely for his honour, it was to 
be of the very best, (i. 3.) But peace-offerngs being also 
for the profit of him that offered them, who had the greatest 
share of them; it was at his liberty whether he would offer 
a male or a female. Directly contrary to the Egyptian cus- 
toms, if they, were the same now, that they were in tho time 
of Herodotus, who saith expressly, SnAcac ob oft EEcort She, 
it was not lawful among them to sacrifice females, (lib. ii. 
cap. 41.) 

. He shall offer it without blemish, &c.] See i..3. 

Ver. 2. And he shall lay his hand upon the head of his 
offering.| The man who brought the offering was to lay his 
hand upon the head of it; as was ordered in the whole burnt- 
offering and sin-offering, (sce ch. i. ver. 4.) It might not be 
done by a deputy, unless he was heir to one that had vowed 
this sacrifice, and died before he had performed it; in which 
case the heir was to do what the man himself should have 
done, if he had been alive, as Maimonides observes. In 
this sacrifice, laying on of hands seems to have been done, 
not only with prayer to God; that he would accept the obla- 
tion (which the Jews say always accompanied this action), 
but with acknowledgment of those mercies which were the 
occasion of it. So Conr. Pellicanus well glosses uponi. 4. 
(which.may be best applied to the use of this rite in peace- 
offerings): ‘‘ Laying on of hands signifies devotion and faith, 
with acknowledgment of the Divine benefits; for which wo 
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cannot offer any thing of our @wn, but rather return and 
restore to him what we have received; that we may under- 
stand giving of thanks to be the greniest of our saerifices.” 

And killit.] See chap. i. ver. 5. 

At the door of the tabernacle of the congregation. ] These 
being tlre lesser holy things, as the Jews call them, were not 
offered as the whole burnt-offerings and sin-offerings were, 
on the north side of the altar, (sce chap. i. ver. 11.) but any 
where clse near to the entrance of the tabernacle; which 
was in the east, where the ashes were thrown out, and 
therefore a Jess holy place. Only in laying on of hands, 
every man was bound, wheresoever the sacrifice was killed, 
to turn his face westward, towards the sanctuary; because 
then, as I said, he made certain prayers and acknowledg- 
ments to the Divine Majesty, which was always to be done 
in that posture. 

And Aaron’s sons, the priests, shall sprinkle the blood mron 
the altar round about.| See chap. i. ver. 5. 

Ver. 3. And he shall offer.] One of the priests then in 
waiting at the altar. 

Of the sacrifices of the peace-offerings, &e.} After the sa- 
crifices were flayed and cut up, as is directed i. 6. 

The fat that covereth the nwards.| That is, the omentum 
as the Latins call it, and hath much fat init. (See Exod, 
xxix. 13.) 

And all the fat that is upon the nwards.} All the fat 
which adheres to the mesentery, and other entrails. 

Ver..4. And the two kidneys, and the fat that is on them.] 
The kidneys are noted-by Aristotle to have more fat about 
them than any of the other bowels: "Exovo: & of vedpot pa- 
Atsra TwWY oTAdyyvwY wipedry, (lib. ili. de Animal. cap. 9.) 
being so covered with it, that, in dissecting of a body, the 
kidneys, at first sight, are not to be perceived, as anatomists 
observe ; particularly our own countryman, Dr. Highmore. 

Which is by the flanks.] The Hebrew word cesilim signi- 
fics the loins, (as Bochart hath demonstrated in his Hiero- 
zoicon, par.i. lib. ii. cap. 45.) which have collops of fat 
upon them, as Eliphaz speaks, (Job xv. 27.) and thence 
are easily inflamed, (Psalm xxxviii. 7.) 

And the caul above the liver.| The HWebrew word jothe- 
reth signifies the greatest lobe of the liver, (See Exod. 
xxix. 13.) 

It shall he take away.| Separate from the rest of the flesh, 
to be offered on-the altar. For all the fat here mentioned 
was God’s portion of the sacrifice: the priest had the breast 
and the right shoulder; and he that brought the offering had 
the rest; as will appear more fully, vii. 15, &c. 31, 32, &e. 

Ver. 2 And Aaron’s sons.] Some of: those that minieien 
that day. 

Shall burn it on the altar upon the burnt-sacrifi ce.) By. 
the burnt-sacrifice secms here to be neant the daily sacrifice, 
which was burnt every morning: after which this was’to 
be offered, but not before it. 

Which is upon the, wood that is on the fire.] The same 
wood, upon which-the burnt-sacrifice had been offered; 
Which being entirely con- 
sumed, as the holocausts were, it is called in the followmg 
words, “ an oflering made by fire, of a swect savour unto 
the Lord.” (See chap. i. ver. 9.) That is, God was pleased 
graciously to accept their pious acknowledgments: the 
offerings of these inwards being, as if he that brought them 


had said, I will pour owt my soul unto the Lord in thanks 
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and praise for the benefits he had received. So Abarbinel 
explains it in his preface to this book. , 

Ver. 6. And if his offerings, &c. be of the flock.] i.e. OF 
sheep or goats, which are both comprehended under the 
word floci:, (as was noted before, chap. i. ver. 2.) 

Male or female.) See ver. 1. where I observed a differ- 
ence between these sacrifices and whole burnt-offerings, in 
this respect; that either male or female were accepted for 
peace-offerings, but male alone for the other. To which 
may be added, that birds were allowed for whole burnt-of- 
ferings, (i. 14, 15, &c.) but not for peace-offerings: which 
were only of the herd or flock ; i. e. of bullocks, sheep, or 
goats. The reason seems to. be plain; because peace-offer- 
ings being to be divided between God, the priest, and hin 
that brought them, the portion of each would have been 
so small, that it would have made the feast upon it so very 
meagre and jejune, that it would have been contemptible. 

He shall offer it without blemish.| It was at his choice 
whether he would bring it from the herd or the flock: but in 
its kind it was to be perfect. (See chap.i. 3. 9.) 

Ver. 7. If he offer alamb for his offering.) Though a 
bird was not accepted for a peace-offering, yct a lamb was; 
though not of such value as a fat sheep, ora goat. 

' Then shall he offer it before the Lord.] This seems to be 
meant of the man’s presenting it to be offered at the altar. 

Ver. 8. And he shall lay his hand upon the head of his 
offering, &e.) This whole verse is only a direction to. do 


with a peace-offering of a lamb or shecp, as they were to do. 


with that of a bullock, (ver. 2.) 

Ver. 9, And he shail offer of the sacrifice of the neace- 
offering, an offering made by fire unto the Lerd.] As was 
directed in the offering of a bullock, (ver. 3.) 

The fat thereof, and the whole rump.} The whole fat be- 
ing to be offered (as was ordered also before) he enumerates 
the particulars; because in this was more fat, than in other 
sacrifices of this kind. For the whole rump of a sheep was 
to be offered to God, though not of a bullock, nor a goat. 
And the reason was, because in those countries the tails of 
their sheep are so vastly big, that (as Golius and others as- 
sure us) the Icast of them wcigh ten or twelve pounds; and 
some exceed forty pounds weight: and they are so very 
fat, that they melt the fat and keep it to butter their rice, 
and for other uses, as Bochartus observes in his Hierozoi- 
con, par. i. lib. il. cap. 45. 

It shail he take off hard by the back-bone.| The Hebrew 
word atzah, which we translate. the back-bone, denotes that 
part which is next to the tail or rump: and therefore must 
signify that which Galen calls kéxccvE. Which is a bone at 
the extremity of the bread bone, called os sacrum ;.consist- 
ing of three cartilaginous: parts, as he describes it. 

And the fat that covereth the invards, and all the. fat that 
is upon the inwards.| Seo ver. 3. 

Ver. 10. And the tevo kidneys, and thefat that is upon 
them, &c.] This verse is explained above, (ver. 4.) 

Ver. 11. And the priest.shall burn it upon the altar.] As 
he did the fat of the bullock, (ver. 5.) 

It ts the food of the offering made by fire unto the Lord.} 
That which was offered upon the altar was accounted God’s: 
mess, aS appcars; from Malachii. 12. where the. altar is 
called his table, and the sacrifice. upon it his meat: as here 
itis called his bread or food ; to represent in-a. lively man-. 
ner to them, that God dwelt, and.(as we say) kept house 
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among them; and that they who partook of these sacrifices, 
feasted with him upon his provision. (See upon Exod. xxv. 
8. 30.) 

Ver. 12. And if his offering be a goat, &c.) The law con- 
ecrning this sacrifice is the very same with the former (ex- 
cept what is ordered about the rwmpofa sheep), and this and 
the following verses (13—15.) need no farther cxplication. 

Ver. 16. And the priest shall burn it upon the altar: it is 
the food of the offering, &c.] See before, ver. 11. 

All the fat is the Lord’s.| That is, all the fat beforemen- 
tioned; which may more properly be translated the svet. 
For that fat which was a part of the flesh might be eaten, 
(as appears from many places, particularly Deut. xxxil. 
14.) bnt not that which only lay upon it, and might be se- 
parated from it; which was burnt upon the altar, when 
they sacrificed either a bullock, sheep, or goat. And when 
they killed any of these, or other clean creatures, for their 


food at home, still they were to forbear to eat the suet ; 
partly out of reverence to God, whose portion it was at the 


altar; and partly because it was heavy and too strong a. 
food, as Maimonides takes it, (More Nevochim, par. iii. 
cap. 48.) Andit seems therefore to have been offered upon 
the altar, because it was so unctuous, that it would easily 
burn, and make the flesh also consume the sooner. But- 
from its being God’s part, it came thence to signify, the 
very best and most excellent of any kind of thing. As the 
best of the tithe is called the fat of the. tithe, Numb. xviii. 


17. and the-best corn. is: called the fat of the wheat, Psal. 


Ixxxi. 16. and rich and powerful’ men are called the fat 
upon earth ; as the chief and principal part of the people, 
Psal, xxii. 29. 

Ver. 17. Jt shall be a. perpetual ‘statute.] In-force as’ 
long as this law abont sacrifices shall last. | 

For your generations.} For their posterity, as well as 
them who received this law in all sneceeding ages. 

Throughout all your dwellings, that ye eat neither fat 
nor blood.| This confirms what was said before, that they 
might not cat such fat as is beforementioncd, at home, at 
their ordinary food; becanse it is said, throughout ail your 
dwellings. ye shall eat no fat. And fat being joined with 
blood, is another argument, that they might no more eat the 


_suet of beasts that were killed at home, for common use, 


than the blood of such beasts. From which they en- 
tirely abstained, for the foregoing reasons,:as Maimonides 
observes in the book forenamed:; and for another also 
which he mentions in the forty-sixth chapter of it. Where 
he saith, “The ancient idolaters, called Zabii, were wont to 
eat the blood of their sacrifices, because they imagined this 
to- he the food of their gods ; with whom thcy thought they. 
had such communion, by eating of their meat, that they 
revealed to them things to come.” And in this R. Moses 
bar Nachman concurs with him, as Dr. Cudworth observes 
in the conclusion of his treatise of the Right Notion of the 
Lord’s Supper. For though he saith that blood was for- 
hidden, because it served for expiation (in which-he differs 
from Maimonides), yct he adds also, that it was used’ sn- 
perstitiously by the heathen in their idolatrous worship ; 
where “ they partook of the blood. with their demons, as 
being their guests, and invited to eat with them at their ta- 
ble. And:so were joined in federal society with them ; and 
by this kind of communion. enabled to prophesy and foretell 
things to come.” , of 
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Ver. 1. Awnp the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.| Hav- 
ing directed him about whole burnt-offerings, and meat- 
offerings (which constantly attended some of them), and 
peace-offerings, which supposed men to bo in a state of 
favour with God; he now proceeds to give order about the 
expiation of their sins, when they had offended him, by do- 
ing contrary to his commands; which he continucs to the 
fourteenth verse of the fifth chapter. And this law about szn- 
offerings, seems to have been delivered to Moses at a differ- 
ent time from the former; being about a different matter; but 
by a voice speaking to him out of the tabernacle, as before, 
(chap. i. 1.) 

Ver. 2. Speak unto the children of Israel, saying, If a 
soul shall sin through ignorance, &c.] There are three con- 
ditions expressed in this verse, of the sin for which the fol- 
lowing sacrifice was admitted. First, It was to be com- 
mitted zgnorantly ; not wittingly and presumptuously. Se- 
condly, It was for sin against a negative precept (as the 
Jews call them), z.e. such a commandment as forbade some- 
thing to be done. So it is said here expressly, concerning 
things which ought not to be done. As for the omission of 
such things as were commanded to be done, they might be 
performed some other time, when men had better bethought 
themselves; which was much more acceptable to God, than 
offering sacrifice for the omission. And thirdly, It was for 
facts committed, not for words or thoughts ; so the last words 
are, and shall do against any of them. As for the sins which 
men might imprudently commit in word and in thought, they 
were so many, that the whole flocks and herds would not 
have sufficed for. their expiation, nor the altar contained 
all such sacrifices. The Jews add a fourth condition, that 
the sacrifice here appointed was such facts, as if they had 
been committed wittingly, a cereth, i.e. cutting off, was 
threatened to them by the law: which they gather from 
Numb. xv. 30. But that phrase, with a high hand, seems: 
not to'signify any sort of sin, but a certain manner of sin- 
ning : as when a man despised God’s commandments, and 
brought contempt upon the law by his sins, as a very learned 
intend of mind, now with God, bath observed. And, there-’ 
fore, it is-_probable all sins committed ignorantly were ex- 
piated by the following sacrifices, save only those which: 
are appointed to be expiated by other sacrifices, or after 
another manner. (See Dr. Outram de Sacrificiis, lib. i, 
cap. 12.n. 2—4.) | 

Ver. 3. If the priest that is anointed do sin.| And first he 
prescribes tho sacrifice which he who was to make the 
great expiation for all the people, should offer for himself, 
viz. the high-priest: who only, of all the priests, was con- 
stantly anointed at the entrance of his office. And if, after 
he was put out of his office, he committed any such sin as 
is here mentioned, ho was to make this offering for his ex- 
piation, as much as if he had continued in it. So Mr. 
Selden observes out of the Misna, lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 

15. n. 14. 

According to the sin of the people.|] In the manner be- 
forementioned. Or, as R. Solomon interprets it, if he hide 
any thing from the people, whereby they err. For so the 
words run in the Hebrew, if he sin to the guilt of the people 
(or to the making them guilty), either by misinforming 
them, or drawing them into error by his example; so that 
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they take a thing to be cleang which is indeed unclean, or 
the like. 

Then let him bring for his sin which he hath sinned, a 
young bullock without blemish.| It is observed by some, 
that in great offences the sacrifices were small;. lest they 
should imagine their pardon was procured by their great 
expense. lor here the word is par ben bachur, a young 
bullock, that was but a little bigger than a calf. And so 
this sacrifice is called (par) in the following verses. 
Whereas that of the peace-offering is called (ver. 10.) shor, 
an ox (though we translate it also bz/lock), one that was: 
grown to its full bigness, and consequently of greater value. 

For a sin-offering.| How chattah, which we translate 
sin-offering, differs from ascham, which we translate tres- 
pass-offering, I shall examine afterward, when Moses came 
to speak of the latter; and now only observe, that chattak 
is the name both for sin, and for the sin-offering: as the 
word praculum was among the heathen; which signified 
both a great crime, and the expiatory sacrifice for it. By 
which those words in the New Festament may be ex- 
plained, “‘ Christ was made sin for us; ’ that is, a sacrifice 
to expiate our sins. And so the word ayapria, sin, certainly’ 
signifies, Rom. viii. 3. 

Ver. 4. And he shall bring the bullock unto the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation before the Lord.| This, as T- 
take it, was to be done by himself; who was to present 
the sacrifice to the Divine’ Majesty, and desire it might be 
accepted for the purpose to which it was to be offered. 
| And shall lay his hand upon the bullock’s head.) As every 
one that brought other offerings was bound to do, (see 
chap. i. 4. ili. 2, &e.) but here for another purpose; vizs 
to confess their sins unto the Lord, and beseech him to 
forgive them. (See v. 5.) There is a good gloss upon this, 
in a very bad book called Nitzachon, not long ago pub- 
lished by the learned Wagenscil: where that author saith, 
(p. 11,) ““ When a man sacrificed a beast, he was to think» 
in his mind, J am more a beast than this here present. For 
J have sinned, and for the sins J have committed, I offer 
this: but it were more just that he who hath sinned should 
suffer death, than this beast (which hath not offended): 
therefore thus a man, by the help ot this sacrifice, bages 
to repent.” 

And kill the bullock before the Lord.| This seems to have 
been done by him that laid his hand on the head of the: 
bullock, that is, by the hand of the high-priest himself. 
For the greatest men, in old time, did not think such work 
below them; but rather esteemed every thing that served: 
to the worship of God, to be noble and honourable. So 
Homer represents king Agamemnon as killing the lambs 
himself; by the blood of which he was to seal the treaty 
he made with the Trojans; (Iliad. 3.) yet in this case, it is 
likely, the high-priest himself did not kill the saerifices, but 
some of the other priests that then ministered. For he that 
did this seems to be distinguished, by the next words, (ver.. 
5.) from the priest that is anointed ; t. e. the high-priest. Nor 
was this sacrifice killed in the ordinary place where sin- 
offerings were killed, (see 24.) being an extraordinary sort 
of ti as that which follows also was. 

Ver. 5. And the priest that is anointed.) Whoever killed 
the sacrifice, the high-priest himself, for whom it was sie 
fered, did what follows. 

Shall take of the bullock’s blood.] In a bason. 
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And bring it to the tabernacle of the congregation .] Into 
the very sanctuary; where, as it follows, he was to dip 
bis finger in the blood, and sprinkle it seven times before 
the Lord. 

Ver. 6. And the priest shall dip his finger in the blood. 7} 
Or rather, dip it into the blood. 

And sprinkle of the blood seven times before the Lord. 
This was pectliar to his sacrifice for sin, and done in no 
other but that for the whole congregation. To signify, per- 
haps, that their offences were more heinous, and could not 
he so easily expiated, as those of other nien. The number 
seven, every one knows, was of great account, and thought 
most powerful in religious actions, even among the hea- 
then. For as Elisha bade Naaman go and wash seven times 
in Jordan, to cure him of his leprosy ;.so Apuleius, in the be- 
ginning of the eleventh book of his Metamorphosis, speaks 
of dipping the head seven times in the sea for purification, 
and gives the reason for it; “ Quod eum numerum precor” 
pue religioni aptissimum divinus ille Pythagoras prodidit ;” 
because the Divine Pythagoras (as he calls him) taught 
this number to be above all other most proper in religion. 
Which, in all probability, Pythagoras learnt from the truly 
Divine Moses: to whom God revealed the creation of the 
world, in six days, and his consecrating the seventh day, 
on which he rested ; which made the number seven so much 
used in sacred matters. For not only in this sacrifice, but 
in making the water of separation by burning a red heifer, 
this rite was used, (Numb. xix. 4.) and in purging a leper, 
(Lev. xiv. 7.) in dedicating the altar, (Exod. xxix. 37.) 
When the oil was sprinkled on it seyen times, (Lev. viii. 11.) 
and at the consecration of the pricsts; (Exod. xxix. 35.) 
and, to say no more, as every seventh day of the week was 
holy, so every seventh year the land rested; and after se- 
ven times seven there was a jubilee, (Levit. xxv. ) They that 
would see more of this number, and of its sacramenta, as 
St. Jerome speaks, may read him upon Amos v. 8. and 
Drusius on this place, ae on Josh. vi. 4, and Wolfius upon 
Nehémiah Viii. 

Before the veil of the sanctuary.] Which parted the holy 
place from the'most holy. For thatis peculiarly called by the 
name of porocheth, which is the word here used, (xxvi. 81. 
33.35. Lev. xvi. 2, &e.) as the other veil, which was before 
the door of the tabernacle, is constantly called mrasach, 
(Exod. xxvi. 36, 37.) 

Ver. 7. And the priest shall put some of the blood upon 
the horns of the altar of sweet incense, &c.] ‘This also was 


peculiar to his sacrifice ; and to that for the whole congre- 


gation, (ver. 17.) 

And shall pour out all the blood of the bullock.] That is, 
all the rest of the blood which remained after the sprink- 
ling before the mercy-seat; and the tipping of the homs of 
the altar with it. 

At the bottom of the altar of the burnt-offering.| Where, 
after the building of the temple, there were two holes; one 
on the West side of the altar, the other on the south, (as the 
Jews tell tis in Middoth, cap. 3. sect. 2.) by which it is ¢on- 
veyed into a canal under ground, through which it-ran into 
the brook Kidron. And there was only this difference (they 
say) about these two holes, that the blood of the sin-offer- 
ing (any patt of which was carried into the most holy 
place) was poured out only into that on the west side of 


the foundation of the altar. And, if we may believe the 
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Jews, the gardeners bought this blood of those that were 
the treasurers of the temple, to enrich their ground ‘with it, 

as Constantine L’Empéreur there obsérvés. And while 
they were in the wilderness, and all the time they had only 
a moveable tabernacle, it is most likely there were recepta- 
cles made under cround, with conveyances to some distant 
place, where it. sank ‘tito the earth, or was covered with 
dust, as other blood is commanded to be, (xvii. 13.) For 
Maimonides thinks the pouring out the blood (so that it 
might not remain in one place) which is constantly and 
strictly required by the law, was in opposition to an idola- 
trous custom of the old Zabii; who made a collection of 
the blood in a vessel, or in a little pit, about which they 
sat, and ate the flesh, imavining their gods feasted upon the 
blood; as I noted before out of Maimonides, (More Ne- 
voch. par. iii. cap. 46.) 

Which is at the door of the tabernacle of thie congrega- 
tion. For there Was the place of it, as hath been observed, 
Exod. xl. 6. 

Ver. 8. And he shall take off from it all the fat of the 
bullock for the sin-offering, &c.] ANl that follows in this 
and the two next verses, (ver. 9, 10.) is the same that was 
ordered to be done about peace-offerings, as appears from 
ver. 10. See therefore the foregoing chapter, ver. 3—5. 

Ver. 11. And the skin of the bullock, and all his flesh, 
with his head, and with his legs, and his iniibards, &c.] This 
sacrifice was so laborious, to work in them a greater de- 
testation of sin; which was aggravated by the quality of 
the person that cotiniittéd it. And Nachmanides hath an 
observation, which (in some parts of it, at least) is very 
remarkable ; “That all a man doth, being performed in 
words, in works, or thoughts, God commanded them, when 
they brought an offering for sin, that they should lay their 
hands on it, which had respect to the works they had done; 
and make confession over it, which had respect to their 
words; and burn the inwards and kidneys, which are the 
organs of thoughts and désires; the legs, also, had a fe- 
spect to a man’s hands and feet, by which he doth all his 
work; and the blood that was sprinkled ‘on the altar sig- 
nified his own blood. So that while a mian did all these 
things, he was put in mind how he had sinned ‘against 
God, both ih soul and body, and deserved to havé hi& 
blood shed, and his body burnt; unless the mercy of the 
Creator had accepted a price of redemption for hiin, viz.a 
sacrifice; whose blood was for his blood, and its life for 
his life ; ‘and the principal meémbérs of the sacrifice, for the 
inom bets: of his body.” By which it appears, that the best 
sort of Jews had a sense, that the sacrifices for sin were 
offered to God in their stead, as a ransom for them. And 
so we Christians are to understand the sacrifice which 
Christ made of himself, who “ gave himself a ransom for 
us all,” as the apostle speaks, 1 Tim. ii. 6. and our Lord 
saith the same, Matt. xx. 28. Mark x. 45. Such sacrifices 
the heathens themselves had, which they called Lustralia, 
from the word lustrare, which signifies to expiate among 
the Rofiians; and that by paying a price. For the ancient. 
poet Etinius (as our excellént Mr. Thorndike hath ob- 
served), translating into Latin a Greek tragedy called ‘Exro- 
portvzpa (being taken out of Homer, where he speaks of 
Priamus ransoming of Hector’s corpse from Achilles), en- 
titled Hectoris listra, (which shews this is the Latin of 
Airpoy, ) ransom or redemption: and that dzoAuredw signifies 
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in the New Testament to deliver by paying a ransom, sec 
his Epilogue, book ii. chap. 27. 

* Ver. 12. Even the whole bullock shalt he carry forth with- 
out the camp.| It was not dissected, as the peace-offerings 
Were, because nobody was to partake of any part of it; 
being a sacrifice for the priest’s own sin. And therefore it 
was to be carried (though not by himself, but some other 
person) to be burt without the camp, to express the abo- 
minableness of the sin. This rite, and the carrying the 
blood within the tabernacle, to be sprinkled before the 
Lord, were used only in these two cases; of the sin of the 
high-priest, and of all the people. For of other sin-offer- 
ings the priest might eat, (vi. 26.) but of this, being for him- 
self, he was not to taste at all, because he was in a stato 
of ruilt. 

~ Into a clean place, where the ashes are poured out.) On 
the east part of the tabernacle there was a place for the 
ashes to be thrown into, when they are taken from the al- 
tar; which afterward were carried into a clean place, with- 
out the camp. And so they were carried out after the 
temple was built at Jerusalem, at the cast gate of the city, 
into a valley which lay between Jerusalem and Mount 
Olivet. 

And burn him on the wood with fire.] Not upon an cali 
but in a fire made with wood upon the ground, to shew the 
odiousness of the sin, as Maimonides thinks. For as the 
whole burnt-sacrifices were burnt. on the altar, because they 
were an offering of sweet-smelling savour unto God; so this 
was burnt without the camp upon the ground, to.shew that 
the odour of it was ungrateful and abominable; More 
Nevochim, par. iii. cap. 46. where he also observes, that 
the burning of the beast entircly, being the destruction of 
it, so that nothing of it remained, it signified in like man- 
ner the utter deletion of sin, so that it should be remem- 
bered no more. And the bullock being burnt without the 
camp, I take it to denote, that the people should not suffer 


for the sin of the priest, which was abolished together with 


his sacrifice. 

The same Maimonides hath another observation upon the 
title Zebachim, that there were three places constituted for 
the burning of holy things. The first was in the sanctuary, 
as cyery one knows; the second was in the mount of the 
house (as they called the place round about the court of 
the sanctuary), where, if any blemish happened toa bullock 
ora goat, they were brought out of the sanctuary, and burnt 
in a place called Bira; the third was in this place of the 
ashes, without the city. 

_ Where the ashes are poured out, there shall he be burnt. ] 
This is repeated, that none might presume to take the li- 
berty to burn the bullock in any other place. 

Ver. 13. And if the whole congregation of Israel sin 
through tgnorance.|] The Jews generally understood by the 
whole congregation, the great Sanhedrin, who represented 
the whole people of Israel. So Maimonides j in his More 
Nevochim, par. iii. cap. 41. and in his treatise of Sacri- 
fices; and R. Levi, of Barcelona, Precept. exviii. For 
they sometimes erred in judgment; and thereby mislead- 
ing the people, they were bound, when they found their 
error, to offer this sacrifice. Yet the Talmudists have 
raised many disputes upon this point, and made yarious 
cases: in some of which the house of judgment was hound 
to offer the sacrifice here appointed, and not they who fol- 
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but if there be a general defection, he must fall, 


[CHAP. Iv. 


lowed their sentence: and othegs there were, in which they 
who followed their sentence were bound, and not the judges 
themselves. But if Moses’s words be well considered, it 
will appear, that he speaks of a sin committed hy all the 
people, in doing something which God had forbidden; by 
making wrong constructions of the law, or by common 
false opinions, or popular customs. For the whole congre- 
gation is here plainly distinguished from the elders of the 
people, (ver. 15.) which is certainly the name for their 
judges and governors. It was Mr. Selden’s intention to 
have treated largely of the sense and notion of this law, as 
appears by what he saith of it, lib. ii. de Synedriis, cap. 
14. n. 4. where he refers his reader to the third book on 
that subject for an account of this place. In the beginning 
of which (cap. 1. u.1.) he signifies his intention to explain 
what the office of the Sanhedrin was, in offering expiatory 
sacrifices for the whole congregation. Which he repeats 
again, (cap. 10.n.1.) with this addition, that they made. 
this sacrifice in the name of all the people, when they of- 
fended as acommunity. But he did not live to pursue his 
intentions, being diverted by long digressions about other, 
matters: yet he shews sufficiently his opinion was, that 
this sacrifice was not oficred for the Sanhedrin, but by them 
for the people. 
And the thing he hid from the eyes of the assembly. | They. 
are not sensible of their mistake for the present; but after-- 
ward discover it, cither by themselves or by their rulers. 
_. And they have done somewhat against any of the coim- 
mandments of the Lord, concerning things which ought not 


_ to be done.] Have offended against some of the negative 


precepts (as the Jews speak) which forbid such things to 
be done. (See ver. 2.) 

And are guilty.) Are sensible of their guilt. 

Ver. 14. When the sin which they have sinned against it 
ts known.| When they have.discovered what proscpt they 
have violated. 

Then shall the congregation offer a young bullock for the 
sin.] Without blemish, as was required for. the sin of the 
high-priest, (ver. 3.) 

_ And bring him before the tabernacle of the cmgaredieal } 
i.e. Cause the bullock to be brought thither, by some of 
his people, in the name of all the rest. 

Ver. 15. And the elders of the congregation shall laa y their. 
hands upon the head of the bullock, &e.] They were to do 
this as representatives of the people. (See ver. 13. and oe 
end of laying on their hands, v. 4.) 

_ And the bullock shall be killed before the Lord.| Either - 
some of them, or sone of the pire whom they appointed. 
(Seever.4.) | 

Ver. 16. And the priest that is ancinted.] That is, the 
high-pricst: (sce ver. 5.) All the rest that follows, to 
ver. 22, is exactly the same that is prescribed in the fore- 
going offcring: for the high-priest himself. Only I. Solo- 
mon Jarchi hath a nice observation on the next verse, that, 
it is not said in this case (as it is in the former) he shall 
sprinkle of the blood seven times before the veil of the. 
sanctuary, but only before the veil, without the addition of 
hakkodesh, of the sanctuary, as itis ver.6. Because, saith 
he, if the high-priest only sin, the holiuess doth not de- 
part: but if all the congregation sin, then it doth depart. 


As, if a province rebel against a prince, his family stands; 
He hath 
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the like observation upon ver. 22, 23. but it seems too sub- 
tle: for in the eighteenth verse Moscs only saith, he shall 
put some of the blood upon the horns of the altar, without 
adding of sweet incense, (as before, ver. 7.) and yet itis 
manifest he means the same altar; and what was done in 
this sacrifice was as acceptable as what was done in the 
other. 

Ver. 22. When ¢ a ruler hath sinned, and done somewhat 
through ignorance against, &c:] The word wast, which we 


translate ruler, signifies the head of a tribe in Numb. 1. 4. 


16. vii. 2. But 4he Jews commonly understand it pecu- 
liarly of the head, or prince of the great Sanhedrin; who, 
when they were under the government of kings, was the 
king himself. Thus the Misna gathers from these words 
in the text, when he sinneth against any of the command- 
ments of the Lord his God, which signify him, say the 
doctors, that hath no superior but the Lord. And so the 
Gemarists understand it also, as Mr. Selden shews, lib. ii. 
de Synedriis, cap. 16. p. 666. But I think it is most rea- 
sonable to extend this to all great officers and judges, who 
_ had a peculiar relation to God; and therefore were wig i 
by his name. 

‘Concerning things which should not be done.] See ver. 2. 

And is guilty.| Acknowledges that he hath offended God 
by the sin which he hath committed. . 

Ver. 23. Or if his sin wherein he hath sinned come té 
his knowledge.| If we retain this translation (and do not 
render the first word and, but or), then the foregoing words 
in the latter end of ver. 22, veashem, must be translated 
(not is guilty, but) and ‘acknowledges his guilt. Which 
seems to be the true sense; for when men sin they are 
guilty, though the sin was committed ignorantly; but they 


do not acknowledge their guilt till they see it; as Moses 


here supposes they might, when they considered better, or 
somebody informed them aright. So these words signity, 
or his sin is made known unto him. Thus L’Empercur very 
judiciously transjates this whole passage, And he acknow- 
ledges himself guilty, or his sin he shewn to him: other- 
wise there is no room for this disjunctive particle. (See 
his Annot. upon Bava kama, cap. 7. sect. 1. and cap. 9. 


sect. 4, 5.) And thus we ourselves translate the first part 
of this disjunction (in the latter end of the foregoing verse), 


Hosea v. 15. acknowledge their offences. 


He shall bring his offering, a kid of the goats.] His sacri- 
From which Mr. 
Selden concludes, that the high-priest was not always the 


fice was of less value than the two former. 


head of the Sanhedrin, (lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 16. p. 653.) 
For their sacrifices were very different, which areues a dif- 
ference in their persons. And the Misna says, if the high- 
priest were put out of his office, his sacrifice was still the 
same, viz. a bullock without blemish: but it was not so 
with the nasi, or ruler, who offered pet the sacrifice 7 a 
private man if he lost his office. 

A male without blemish.] It was to be the best of this 
kind; though not equal to the sacrifice for the high-priest 
and the whole congregation. (See ver. 28.) 

Ver. 24. And he shall lay his hand upon the head of the 
goat.| Of this see ver. 4. 

And kill it in the place where they kill the burnt-offering 
before the Lord.| Where that was, see chap. i. ver. 11. 
Neither of the two forementioned offerings (for the high- 
priest, or the whole congregation) are ordered to be killed 
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here; but only before the Lord, (ver. 14, 15.) that is, in any 
part of the court but that which was proper to the burnt- 
offering, and the common sin-offering, as it here follows. 

It is a sin-offering.] And therefore was to be killed where 
the burnt-offering was: for so it is ordained (vi. 25.) that 
all stn-offerings should be there slain. Which doth not im- 
ply that the two former were not sin-offerings, but that they 
were not of the common sort; as appears by the carrying 
of their blood into the sanctuary, and burning their flesh 
without the camp, which are not ordered either in this or 
in the following sacrifices. 

Ver. 25. And the priest shall take of the blood of the sin- 
offering with his finger.] By dipping his finger into it, (ver. 
6.17.) 

And put it upon the horns of the altar of burnt-offering.] 
Whereas the blood of the two former was put upon the 
horns of the golden altar in the sanctuary, (ver. 7. 18.) . 

‘And shall pour out his blood at the bottom of the altar of 
burnt-offering.| See ver. 18. 

Ver. 26. And he shall burn all his fat upon the altar, &c.] 
See chap. iii. 9. It is not here said what should be done 
with the flesh; which in the two foregoing offerings is or- 
dered to be burnt without the camp, (ver. 12. 21.) But in 
chap. vi. 26. 29. and xviii. Numb. 9, 10. the law of the 
sin-offering is set down to be this, that the priest and his sons 
should eat it, in the sanctuary, and no where else; pro- 
vided also that they were free from uncleanness, (xxii. 4.) 

And the priest shall make an atonement for him, as con- 
ceruing his sin.] By this saerifice his guilt was expiated; 
which must be understood to be the effeet of. the sacrifice 
for the high-priest, though it be not expressed, as it is in 
that for the whole congregation, (ver. 20.) 

And it shall be forgiven him.] So that he should not be 
liable to the punishment of cutting off, as the Jews under- 
stand it; who faney such sins to which that is threatened’ 
are here spoken of. (Sce ver. 1.) Rather, he was restored 
to communion with the people of God, from which he was’ 
separated while he remained in a known guilt. 
~ Ver. 27. And if any one of the common people sin through 
ignorance.| Commit the same offence that a ruler or public 
officer doth. 

And be guilty ; or if his sin which he hath committed come. 
to his knowledge.| See how this ought to be translated, ver. 
22, 23. | 

Ver. 28. Then he shall bring his offering; a kid of the 
goats, a female without blemish.] Being a eommon person, 
less was required of himthan of a prince; who was fo offer 
a male, (ver. 23.) whieh in all creatures was of greater va- 
Jue than a female, as Maimonides observes: who reekons 
up three-and-forty offences of this sort, that might be com- 
mitted imprudently (in his treatise called Sehegagoth), in 
one of which, viz. worshipping an idol ignorantly, the sa- 
crifice was the same for‘a private man as for the king, or 
the high-priest, or the priest anointed for war: but in all 
the other forty-two a female goat or lamb sufficed for a pri- 

vate man, (cap.1. sect. 4,) And this sacrifice they call 
stated, or fixed, because no man offered more or less, whe- 
ther rich or poor, man or woman; except only those’ who 
ate holy things, or entered into the sanctuary ; whose sa- 
crifices were higher or lower, as they speak.. And there 
were three things, if we may believe them, which, though 
committed by error, were expiated by no sacrifice, viz. 
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blasphemy, neglect of circumcision, and not keeping the 
Passover. (So R. Levi of Barcelona, Pracept. cxix.) 
Which seems to be an unreasonable Opinion, since idolatry 
cominitted ignorantly, they say, was comprehended within 
this law. 

Ver. 29. And he shall lay his hand upon the head of the 
sin-offering, &c.] This verse and the following, with the be- 
ginning of ver, 31. contain nothing but what was ordered 
about the foregoing sacrifice, (ver. 24—26.) 

Ver. 31. And the priest shall burn it upon the qléces , for a 
sweet savour unto the Lord.] This is a phrase used concern- 
ing burnt-offerings, (i. 9.18.) and peace-offerings, (ili.5. 16.) 
but it is not said of any of the foregoing sin-offerings, that 
the burning of them, or their fat, was for a sweet savour unto 
the Lord. The reason of which I am not able to give, un- 
less it were to comfort the lowest sort of people with hepe 
of God’s mercy, though their offering was mean, in compa- 
rison of those offered by others. Abarbinel gives this rea- 
son for it: because a sin of ignorance being a less fault i in a 
common man, it was a signof great probity: in him to bring 
a sacrifice for the expiation of it: but for the high-priest, 
or senate, or ruler ot the people, to be ignorant of the law, 
was such a high crime, that it was no commendation to, 
them to bring a sacrifice for their purgation. 

Ver. 32, And if he bring a lamb for a sin-offering, &e. | 
For which reason God was pleased to accept a lamb, and 
that a female, of those-who were not able to bring a young 
kid. 


Ver, 33. And he shall lay his hand upon the head of the. 


sin-offering, and slay it, &c.] This and the next verse differ 
not from the foregoing, and therefore need no explication. 


Ver. 35. And the priest shall burn them upon the altar, 


according to the offerings made by fire unto.the Lord.] Or 
rather upon the offcrings, or after the burnt-offering. (See 
ni. 5.) 

And the priest shall make an atonement for his sin, &c.] 
And if by the same error he had committed several sins, 
there was a distinct atonement to be made for every one of 
them: so that if he had committed ignorantly the forty- 
three offences beforementioned, though it were by one and 
the same error, he was bound to offer as many expiatory 
sacrifices, (as Maimonides resolves in the forenamed trea- 
tise Schegagoth, cap. 4.) This, and such-like things, made 
this law ‘a yoke which they were not able to bear,” as 
St. Peter speaks, Acts xv. 10. 


CHAP. V. 


Ver. 1. Ty a soul sin.] In the manner following. 

— And hear the voice of swearing, and is a witness.| Being 
adjured in the name of God, when he is called to be a wit- 
ness in a cause, to speak the truth. For judges had power 
to use such adjurations, that they might cither draw a con- 
fession from an accused person, or a faithful testimony 
from a witness. Of the former of which there is a solemn 
form remaining in Scripture, (1 Kings xvii. 16. 2 Chron. 
“XViii. 15.) as Grotius hath observed upon Matt. xxvi. 63. 
And Dr. Hammond, upon the same place, hath observed 


‘instances of ‘the latter, (1 Kings vii. 31. Prov. xxix. 24. ). 


And Micah’s mother seems by her own authority te have 
adjured her family, as they dreaded the vengeance of the 
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Divine Majesty, to discover ifvthey know any thing of the 
eleven hundred shekels of silver, which had been stolen 
from her, (Judg. xvii, 2.) In all which cases, men were 
bound to answer, as much as if they had taken a solemn 
oath so to de. Insomuch, that our blessed Lord himself, 
being thus adjured, made an answer to the court of judg- 
ment, though before he had stood silent. 

Whether he hath seen or known of it.| Whether he can say 
any thing of the matter in question; either from his own 
knowledge, or from the information of credible persons. 

If he do not utter it.] Declare what he knows, being thus 
adjured. 

Then he shall bear his iniquity.| Let him not think it is 
no offence to suppress the truth, when he is so solemnly 
admonished to declare it; but offer such a sacrifice for his 
sin, as is prescribed ver. 1. which belongs to all the follow- 
ing cases. The Jews make four sorts of oaths in their 
courts, or commerce one with another; as Mr, Selden hath 
observed out of their writers; (lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 11. n. 
8.) which are, rash oaths, vain oaths (of which they also 
make four sorts), oaths about: trusts, (mentioned vi. 2,3.) and 
this, which they call the oath of testimony ; which they say 
every man was bound to give before the Sanhedrin when 
he was required. With this distinction between capital 
and pecuniary causes, that in the latter a man was not 
bound to come and testify, unless he was, cited by the 


plaintiff, or by the court; but in capital causes, and in such 


things as the law prohibited (as if a man saw another smite 


his neighbour), he was bound to come of his own accord, 
_ without any summons, and give his testimony in court, 
Yet in this they make some difference, as may be seen in 
KR. Levi Barzelonita, Praecept. exx. 


They who would see 
more of these several sorts of oaths among the Jews, may 


find them considered in Sam. Petitus’s Var. Lectiones, 
_cap.16. And such a law as this there was anciently in 


other countries, that he who saw a crime committed, if he — 
could not hinder it, should be bound, at least, to prosecute 
the malefactor. So the Egyptian lawgiver saith concerning 
theft, which aman saw committed, unvical ye Tavtwe Weert 
Tove Anorac, Kal éreEtévar THY Tapovoulay, to prosecute the law 
against that crime.. So Plato uses the same word éreEévar, 
lib. iv. de Legibus, saying, that he who knew of such a 
fact, or had certain information of it, cal pq ereErav, and 
doth not prosecute the person that did it, tv abroic tvexéotw 
vopote, let him be liable to the same punishment, (See Hen. 
Stephanus’s Preefat. ad Fontes, Juris Civilis.) 

Ver. 2. Or ifa soul touch any unclean thing, whether it 
be a carcass of an unclean beast, &c.| The Ilebrew doctors 
expound this of such persons, as, having touched any of the 
unclean things, which are mentioned in, this verse and in 
the next, came into the sanctuary, or did eat of the holy 
things. Which they gather out of vii, 20, 21. and Numb. 
xix. 20. where cutting off is threatened to those, who 
knowingly were so guilty. For otherwise, it was suflicient 
for a man’s expiation, who touched any unclean thing, to 
wash himself; and his uncleanness lasted only, till the 
evening. (See chap. xi. and Numb. xix.) But why may it 
not be meant of those who neglected to wash themselves, 
who were to expiate that neglect by a sacrifice ? 

He also shall be unclean and guiliy.| Obliged to, offer, the 
sacrifice prescribed (ver. 6.) for eating that which is, holy 


, (saith Rasi) or coming into the sanctuary. 
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Ver. 3. Or if he touch the uncleanness of man, &ec.] Such 
uncleannesses as are mentioned in the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fifteenth chapters of this book. 

And if it be hid from him, when he knoweth of it, then he 
shall be gquilty.] The words may be translated, Whether hedid 
it ignorantly, or had some knowledge of tt, and yet offended, 
he shall be obliged to offer the sacrifice mentioned, ver. 6. 

/ Ver. 4. Or if a soul swear.] This the Hebrew doctors 
intend of that sort of oath which they call fuézle, or rash: 
when a man saith he hath done, or will do, or not do, a 
thing that is in his power to do. . 

Pronouncing with his mouth.] It was to be uttered in 
words, and not merely thought in his mind. 

: To do evil or good.] That he hath done a thing, or not 
done it, of whatsoever kind it be; or that he will, or will 
not do it. For these four kinds of oaths, of this sort, the 
Hebrew doctors make, two about things past; and two 
about things to come, (see Selden de Synedr. lib. ii. cap. 
1l.n.8.) As if he swear that he did eat, or he did not cat 
of such a meat; did talk, or did not talk with Reuben or 
Simeon, &c. Rasi thinks by dotng good is meant some- 
thing for his own advantage, and, consequently, by doing 
evil, we are to understand affticting himself, or punishing 
his servant, Ke. But it may aswell be understood genc- 
rally of all things whatsoever, which are comprelicnded 
under the name of good and evil. 

. And it be hid from him.| He did not rightly understand, 
er consider the thing about which he sware; whether it was 
in his power, for instance, to do what he swore he would 
do; or, whether he could lawfully do it; or if through for- 
getfulness he omitted to do what he might have done. Some 
interpret these. and. the following words, as those of the 
pmoneine verse. . 

' He shall be guilty in one of these.} Obliged to offer a sa- 
crifice (as it follows, ver. 6.) if he have swora rashly in _ 
of the eaapenay instances. 

- Ver. 5. And it shall be, when he shall be guilty in one of 
sine things, that he shall confess that he hath sinned in 
that thing.| When he laid his hand upon the head of his 
sacrifice, this confession of his offence, it is likely, was 
made; without which his sacrifice would have been of no 
avail: so all the Hebrew doctors understand.it; particu- 
larly Abarbinel, upon the sixteenth chapter of this book, 
saith, that confession was necessary to be added to every 
sacrifice for sin. For what is here commanded in this case, 
they resolve belongs to all sin-offerings, and trespass- 
offerings also. And,indeed, it was a notion among the hea- 
then themselves, that an offering without prayer.was to no 
purpose: “ Quippe victimas cdi sine precatione, non vi-~ 
detur referre, nec Deos rité consuli,” as Pliny speaks, (lib. 
xxvili. Nat. Ilist. cap. 2.) and every one knows that con- 
fession was a part of prayer. (See Dr. Outram de Sacri- 
ficiis, lib. i. cap. 15. n. 9.) 

Ver.6. Aud he shall bring his trespuss- offering unto the 
Lord.) There is a difleronce between.a sin-offering (called 
chattah) and a trespass-offering (called aseham), as is plain 
in the latter part of this chapter, compared with this. But 
here in this place they are not distinguished, for the name 
of trespass-offering is given to that which was really a sin- 
offering; as appears from the latter end of this verse, and 
from the two next, where this offering is expressly called a 
sin-offering. 
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For his sin which he hath sinned.| Yn any of the four fore- 
mentioned cases; either by polluting the sanctuary, or 
eating holy things, or a rash oath, or by refusing to give his 
testimony, being adjured by the court of judgment to do it. 
Thus R. Levi of Barcelona explains this, (Praecept. cxxi.) 

A female from the flock, a lamb, or a kid of the goats, for 
a sin-offering.| As the Hebrews call the sin-offering, men- 
tioned in the foregoing chapter, (ver. 27.) a fixed sacrifice ; 
so they call this higher or lower, being brought according 
to every man’s faculty or ability; some morc, somc less, as 
the forenamed author, and many other of their doctors ob- 
serve; and is plain of itself from the following-verses. 

-And the priest shall make an atonement for him, concern- 
ing his sin.] By sprinkling the blood, and burning the fat of 
the sacrifice, as is directed, iv. 34, 30. - 

Ver. 7. ‘And if he be not able to bring a lamb.) See the 
mercy of God, saith the same R. Levi, who was pleased to 
exact such small. punishments for these sins, because it was’ 
very easy for men to fall into them. For we are more prone 
to offend in word than in deed: and without great.caution 
it was scarce possible not to fall into such legal pollutions, 
as required this expiation. 

Then he shall bring for his trespass, which he hath com- 
mitted, two turtle-doves, or two young pigeons, unto the 
Lord.) Who, though he would not exact a heavy punish- 
ment of them for these offences, yet would not suffer them 
to escape altogether unpunished; that they might not be 
presumptuous, but use due care and cqution in their words 
and actions. So the same R. Levi represents the sense of 
this law, as if the Lord had said, “ I would not have such 
things done; but if any man by frailty commit them, let him 
repent with all his might, and set a guard upon himself; 
and let him offer a sacrifice, which may imprint the remem- 
brance of his guilt-upon his heart; and preserve him that 
he may not hereafter offend.” } 

The one for a sin-offering, and the other for a burnt-offer- 

ing.} First, he was to have his peace made with God, bya 
sin-offering ; and then lis burnt-offering, or his gift, might 
be accepted, as Rasi observes; and is expressly ordered 
in the next verse, the priest shall offer that which is s for the 
sin-offerwg first. 
. Ver. 8. And wring off his head from his neck, &c.] Or ra- 
ther, nip it off with his nail, (as the Jews explain it, see i. 
15.) so as not quite to separate it from the body. For that 
had been to make the sacrifice contemptible, (as R. Levi, 
of Barcelona, gives the reason of it, Pracept. cxxviii.) the 
bird looking more handsome with its. neck still joined to 
the body, than without it. And it was fit the sacrifiee, even 
of a poor man, should be as decent as possible; it being 
sufficient he thus suffered, without increasing his affliction 
by the mean and abject form of his sacrifice. 

Ver. 9. And he shall sprinkle of the blood of the sin-offer- 
ing, &e.] Some of the blood, which ran out of itself, as 
the priest held it by the-neek, where he nipped it, he 
was to sprinkle upon the side of the allar. And then he 
was to press out the rest of the blood (when as much was 
ran out as would of itself, by that nip) at the bottom of the 

altar; where they were wont to pour out the blood of the 
sin-offering, (iv. 7. 18. 25. 34.) 

Itis a sin-offering. ] Therefore the blood was there pressed 
out: whereas, in burnt-offerings of a bird, we read only of 
pressing or squeezing out the blood at the side of the altar, 
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(i. 15.) It is not said what was to be done with the flesh ; 
but it is plain, from vi. 26. that the priest was to have it; 
the blood only being offered to God. 

Ver. 10. And he shall offer the second for a burnt-offering, 
according to the mauner.| Prescribed in the first chapter, 
ver. 15. 

And the priest shail make an atonement for him, &e.] 
Some gather from hence, that the burnt-offering was also an 
expiatory sacrifice. But it is so plainly distinguished from 
it, that these words seem to mo to relate only to the fore- 
going offering, (ver. 8, 9.) Though this may be concluded 
from hence: that the sin-offering was not accepted for his 
expiation; unless this burnt-offering followed, as a thank- 
ful acknowledgment made to God for his goodness. 

Ver. 11. But if he be not able to bring two turile-doves, 
or two young pigeous.] This was still a more merciful pro- 
vision for the poor; who were not to be so ambitious of 
offering a beast ora bird, as not to content themselves with 
oficring the smallest thing that God would accept. So-R. 
Levi, of. Barcelona, observes, that God having such com- 
passion on men’s poverty, it did not become them to strain 
themselves to offer more than they were able; for so they 
might have been tempted to steal. Yet, if, after a man had 
set aside a little money to buy this quantity of fine flour, 
his estate was bettered, he was then bound (as Maimonides 
saith, in the treatise called Schegagoth) to add so much to 
it, as wonld buy the birds before prescribed. And in like 
nianner, if he had designed to buy birds, and ona sud- 
den grew richer, he was to procuro a lamb.or.a kid. On 
the contrary, if a man had set apart money to buy a bullock 
for his sin-offering, and unexpectedly grew poor, he might 
buy two turtles, or young pigeons, and by them redeem his 
moncy so consecrated, &c. (cap. 10.) 

Then he that hath sinned shell bring for his mifieciag a 
tenth part of an ephah of fine flour, &c.} Neither more nor 
less; which was but a small quantity, (see Exod. xvi. 36.) 
because God would not have his creature oppressed, as the 
same author observes, (Praecept. cxxix.) © 

He shall put no oil upon it, netther shall he put any frank- 
incense thereon.| In commiseration of his poverty, God re- 
quired only a little flour, which every one might easily get, 
to offer without any oil to it, which was more costly; and 
also had something of magnificence in it (kings and priests 
being anointed), and therefore not becoming the meanness, 
or the gricf and humility, of the person that brought this 
offering. For which reason frankincense was also omitted, 
being a pleasant thing; and not fit to be added to an offer- 
ing for sin: which was offensive to God. To this purpose 


the same R. Levi, in the same place. And wetind this imi- - 


tated also by the heathen ; for Pliny saith, in his preface to 
Vespasian before his Natural History, “ Mola tantum salsa 
litant, qui non habent thura.” 

- Ver, 12. .Then shall he bring it to the priest.] Confessing 
his sin to him (as is ordered, ver. 5.) for which he de- 
sired this offering might be accepted. 

And the priest gull take his handful of it, even a memorial 
thereof. For an acknowledgment of his fault, and as a cau- 
tion to him hereafter. 

Ver. 13. And the priest shall make an atonement for him, 
as touching the sin that he hath sinned in one of these.| With 
one of these three forementioned sacrifices: either with a 
lamb, or with two turtles or young pigeons, or with fine 
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For, as Rasi hath obseryed, there are three»sorts 
of men; rich, poor, and very poor: and so three sorts of 
offerings are prescribed in this chaptcr, suitable to cack 
of their abilities. . 

And the remnaut shail be the priest’s, as a meat-offering.| 
See chaptcr the second, ver. 2,8. where the whole meat-: 
offering (except one handful) is given to the priest: who 
had nothing at all of some of the sin-offerings, mentioned in 
the foregoing chapter, (ver. 12. 21.) which were entirely 
consumed. 

Ver. 14. And the Lord spake unto Mondo sayiug | Here 
begin the orders which were given to Moses about another 
sort of sacrifice, near of kin to the former: but delivered, it 
is likely, at some other time; after he had written down the 
foregoing laws about sin-offerings. (See iv. 1.) r 

Ver. 15. If a soul commit a trespass.) In the .Hebrew 
this is a different phrase from:what hath been hitherto 
used, signifying another sort of guilt. 

And sin through ignorance, in the holy things ef the Lord.} 
By applying to his own private use any thing that was de- 
dicated to God, (as Maimonides expounds it in his More. 
Neyochim, par. iii. cap. 46. ) which might be committed in 
the payment of tithes, and in first-fruits, and the first-born 
of cattle, or meddling with that part of the sacrifice which 
belonged to the priest alone. Which things he that com- 
mitted presumptuously, was to be cut off, (Numb. xv. 30.) 
but if ¢grorantly, he was to do as here is directed in this 
verse. But these words seem to be particularly restrained. 
to the last of those things now mentioned, (eating any part, 
of the sacrifice which belong to the priest alone, xxii. 14.) 
and the end of this law (as R. Levi Barzelonita speaks, 
Pracept. exxii.) was to excite fear and reverence in all 
those who approached unto holy things. 

Then he shall bring for his trespass unto the Lord, a ram 
without blemish out of the flocks.] As a sheep was a more 
noble species among creatures than a goat; so a ram was 
of a greater value among sheep, than a female: and.there- 
fore this sacrifice was more costly than the sen-offering men- 
tioned ver. 6. 

With thy estimation. ] Besides his sacrifice, he was to, 
make satisfaction in moncy, according as the priest should 
esteem the damage. For that is the ‘mening of with thy 
estimation ; according to the value thou shalt set upon the 
thing, which he agtplied to his own use. ‘ 

By shekels of silver. | At least two shekels, as the J ewish 
doctors resolve. 

- After the shekels of the sancinte y.} See Exod. XXX. 13. 
The Jews were thus confined to these rites, and such as 
are mentioned ver. 8, 9. in the rest of these prescriptions, 
that there might be no room for idolatrous ceremonies; nor 
might men among themselves be left at liberty to invent im- 
pious or frivolous ways of worship: and that the obedience 
of good men might be also exercised in these minute mat- 
ters; and the contempt of wicked people be the more appa- 
rent, in refusing to comply with these known laws of God. 

For a trespass-offering.] The Hebrew word ascham, 
which we translate trespass-offering, is so near of kin to 
chattah, which we translate sin-offering, that one of them is 
sometimes used for the other, as ] observed upon ver. 6. 
yet there is a real difference between them: though it be 
not easy to determine wherein it consists. For the greatest 
men differ in their opinion about the quality of the offences, 
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for which these two kinds of sacrifices were to be offered: 

some saying that the offences for which ascham was offer- 
ed, were inferior to those for which chattah was offered ; 

which is the opinion of Maimonides in his More Nevo 
chim, (par. iii. eap. 46.) Others, on the contrary, think; 

that the offences which were expiated by ascham, were 
more grievous than those, expiated by chaitah ;, which is 
the opinion of no less a man than the deservedly-admired 
Bochartus, in his Hierozoicon, (par. i. lib. ii. cap. 33.) 
Where he adds, that the former sort of sins were committed 
knowingly ; the other ouly ignorantly. For so the LXX. 
translate chatiah by auapria, which seems to denote a fault 
committed by error and mistake: but ascham by 7AnupéAna, 
whieh carries in it the notion of something premeditated 
and designed. But this is directly contrary to the very 
words of Moses here in this verse ; which expressly speak 
of a trespass committed through ignorance. Aben Ezra 
therefore distinguishes these two much better, making chat- 
tah to signify a sacrifice which was made for the purging 
offences, committed through ignorance of the Jaw; and as- 
cham for such as were committed through forgetfulness of 
the law. But as he gives no proof of this, so “he was sen- 
sible it was liable to exception ; there being one of this 
sort of sacrifices mentioned ver. 17. which he saw could: 
not be comprehended under this rule. Others therefore 


think, the former hath respect to offences against God ; and. 


the latter to those against men; not observing, that the very 
same sort of sin, which when it was known is called chat- 
tah, when it was doubtful is called ascham. From whence 
_a very learned person of our own (now with God), who had 
much and long considered this matter, concludes, that an 
offence was peculiarly called ascham (which is a name for 
the sin, as well as for the sacrifice, as chattah also is) 
about which either a man was dubious (as in the following 
yerso), or did a manifest damage to othermen. There being 
no ascham (or trespass-offering ) commanded to be offered 
by the law, but for such offences as were so committed 


against God, that their neighbours also were injured by. 


them. As in the case of those who did eat holy things, 
here mentioned, whereby | the priests were damaged: and 


of those mentioned vi. 2—4. and such as lay with a bond: 


woman betrothed to another, (xix. 20, 21.) Whichare all 
the cases belonging to this matter ; excepting that of the 
Nazarite defiled by the dead, (Numb. vi. 12.) and of the 
leper, (iv. 12.) who were to be purged with a sin-offering, as 
well as with a trespass-offering: and therefore not to be 
considered in this matter. See Dr. Outram, lib. i. de Sa- 
crificiis, cap. 13. n. 8. and Samuel Petitus’s Varia Lec- 
tiones, cap. 22. who hath said the same, but not so fully 
and distinctly. If this do not satisfy, yetitis plain the sa- 
crifices which go by this name of trespass-offerings, and the 
rites also about them, were so different, that they are suffi- 
cient to distinguish them from the other, For none but 
rams and male-lambs were admitted for trespass-offerings, 
which were not used at all in any sin-offerings. And the 
blood of the stn-offerings was put upon the horns of the 
altar, (as was noted in the foregoing chapter, ver. 7.18. 25.) 
but that of the trespass-offerings was sprinkled round about 
upon the altar, (vii. 2.) Siz-offerings also were offered for 
the whole congregation of Isracl, (iv. 13.) but trespass-of- 
Jerings only for private persons, which made Bonfrerius (I 
suppose) after a long discussion of this matter, to con- 


, Of a guilt required a sacrifice. 


. stated times: 
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clude, that the difference between sin and trespass con- 
sisted only in the sacrifices which were. offered for them. 
Sce him upon the fourth chapter of this book; ver. 1... 

Ver. 16. And he shall make amends for the harm he hath 
done in holy things, and shall add a fifth:part thereunto, 
&c.] Besides the compensation, mentioned in the foregoing 
verse, for the damage that was done, according to the va- 
luation made by the priest, there was a fifth part more to be 
added thereunto, and given to the priest who had suffered 
the damage. 

And the priest shall make an atonement for him snith the 
ram: of the trespass-offering, and it shall be forgiven him.] 
The atonement was not made, nor forgiveness obtained, till 
full satisfaction for the wrong had been-made. 

- Ver. 17. Andifa soul sin, and comnut any of these Hines, 
&e .] te. Did eat any of the holy things beforementioned, 
which God forbade any but the priest to eat. | 

Though he wist it not.| 7. e. Be not certain whether they 
were holy or no. For the Hebrews generally call this 
ascham talui, a dubious trespass-offering : being in a matter 
about which a man was in suspense, whether he had -of- 
fended or not. 

¥ei.he is guilty, and shall bear his iniquity. ] He shall be 
obliged to offer this sort of sacrifice.’ Which was ordained 
(saith R.;Levi Barzelon. Precept. cxxiii.) to make men 
cautious, and fear to sin;, and to attend diligently in all 
their actions, that they transgressed not the laws of God. 

Ver. 18. And he shall bring a ram without blemish, out 
of the flock, with thy estimation, &c.] The offering before 


_ appointed, (ver. 15, &c.) with this difference only, that no. 


Sifth part was in.this case to be added, because it was not 
certain whether he had transgressed or no. 

. The priest shall make an atonement for him, concerning. 
his ignorance wherein he erred, and wist ii not.] Did not 
know whether he had offended or not: which distinguishes. 
this from the sin of i ignorance mentioned ver. 15, _ 

And it shall be forgiven him.| But if he afterward came 
to have a certain knowledge of his offence, he was not ex- 
cused by this dubious offering (as Rasi Swraee” but was 
bound also to offer a sin-offering. 

Ver. 19. It is a trespass-offering. ] In this case a sacrifice 
must be offered, as well as in a certain trespass. 

| He hath certainly trespassed against the Lord.] The 
words in the Hebrew are, ascham ascham lajhova ; which, 
I think, should be translated, a trespass-offering certainly 
unto the Lord. 'That is, in this doubtful-case, let him take 


.a.sure course, by offering the sacrifice here prescribed.. 


Yor though neither this sort of sacrifices, nor sin-offerings,. 
were to be voluntary (which was proper only to whole. 
burnt-offerings and peace-offerings), yct the very suspicion 
_ As for all those offences 
which might be committed by men who had no sense or. 
suspicion of them, they were expiated by the sacrifices 
which were offered for the whole congregation, at: certain 
but no particular person was to offer either, 
sin-offering or trespass-offering of his own accord, unless 
he knew or feared he had contracted some guilt. 

I cannot think fit to conclude this chapter, without tak- 
ing notice how Jonathan paraphrases these last words of 
it; who, instead of saying he hath trespassed (as it is com- 
monly translated) against the Lord, saith, against the name 


of the Word of the Lord. Which is an observation that. 
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might have been made in my notes upon the two foregoing 
books of Moses, where many such passages occur, which I 
did not mention. And I should not havo done it now (be- 
ing unwilling to swell this commentary with any thing that 
doth not tend to the explaining the sense of the text), did 
not the impious pamphlets that have lately been spread 
abroad against tho doctrine of the ever-blessed Trinity, 
make it necessary for me to take this occasion to assert, 
that this doctrine was not unknown to the ancient Jews, as 
appears even from the frequent mention of the Word of 
the Lord in the Chaldee parapbrasts, where the Hebrew 
hath only Jehovah (or the Lord): for which I can sce no 
reason at all, if there had ‘not been a notion among them of 
more persons than one who was Jehovah. It ‘doth not 
always, indeed, carry this signification in it; but there are 
very many places where, by the Word of the Lord, cannot 
be meant a word spoken by the Lord, or any thing else, 
but a person speaking or acting, &e. who is the Lord. "There 
is a famous instance of it in Gen. xxviii. 20, 21. where Ja- 
cob’s vow is ‘thus translated by Onkelos: Jacob vowed a 
vow, saying, If the Word of the Lord will be with me, and 
keep me, &c. then shail the Word of the Lord be my God. 

Where the Word of the Lord is so plainly made the object 
of his adoration, that it evidently shews they had a notion 
in those days when Onkelos lived (which was about our 
Saviour’s time), of more persons than one who was the 
Lord. The Jerusalem Targom also speaks this so clearly, 
that one cannot but be something amazed to mect with such 
expressions in it, as those upon Gen. iii. 22. The Word 
of the Lord said, Behoid, Adam whom Ihave created, ts my 
only-begotten in this world; as I am the only-begotten in 
the heavens above. Whiich may fairly induce a belief that 
St. John used the known language of those times, when he 


declared our blessed Saviour’s Godhead under the name of © 


the Word, who was in the beginning with God, and was 
God, (John i. 1.) 


. CHAP. VI. 

Ver. 1. Anp the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.| What 
here follows belonging unto the same with that which went 
before, it is likely, was spoken at the samc 'time. And 
these words signify, that the Lord further spake unto Moses, 
what concerned trespass-offerings. 

Ver. 2. If a soul sin, and commit a trespass.| The same: 
sort of expression is used in'the beginning of this law, con-: 
cerning the trespass-offering, ver. 15. Which some trans- 
late prevaricate, or act insincerely. 

Against the Lord.] The Sovereign of the world; who was 
peculiarly affronted by the following sins; especially by 
swearing falsely, which was calling him to bear witness to 
a lie, 

And lie unto his neighbour in that which was delivered 


him to keep.] Deny’the trust which was committed to him;' 
and that when he ‘was brought upon his-oath to deliver the: 


truth, as appears by the next verse. For this is the ‘in- 
stance of that sort of oath, which the Jews call the oath 
about a thing deposited, (see v. 1.) For there being no 
witness of what was done between two friends ‘or neigh: 
bours, who frosted one another in such matters, but God 
alone; they appcaled unto him, from whom nothing could 
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be hid. And this oath, the Jews say, was governed by an- 
other, which they call the oath of testimony : which a man 
was not bound to give, unless he were adjured to it by the 
court of judgment: and so it was in the oath about the 
things deposited; he was not guilty who was adjured by 
private persons, and denied it; but he that denicd it before 
the court. So they resolve in Halicah Olam, par. iv. 
cap. 2. 

Or in fellowship.| To carry on a common trade, in joint- 
stock; or (as others understand it) in any thing for which 
he gave his hand unto another: for so the Hebrew words 
are, putting of the hand, as contracts are oft-times made: 
which if a man afterward denicd, he fell under the gnilt 
here mentioned. And there is some reason to think, that 
this is much of the same nature with the former; because, 
when he speaks of restitution, (ver. 4.) this is not repeated. 
And therefore ‘it seems to be included in that which was 
deposited with another: whether it were money, called 
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here pikkadon; or any other goods, called teswmah jad: 


They that would sce more opinions about these words, 
putting of the hand, may consult Const. L’Empercur, in’ 
his annotations on Bava kama, cap. 9. sect. 7. 

Or in a thing taken away by violence.] That is, by rob- 
bery or stealth, as the word gazel signifies. For theft not 
being punished among the Jews with death, they tendered 
an oath to those who were accused or suspected of it, to 
clear themselves from the imputation, (Exod. xxii. 11.) — 

_ Or hath deceived his neighbour.} Wronged him by false 
accusation, as the Hebrew word hoschok seems to import. 
Which St. Jerome always translates culumny; as the word’ 
haschak he translates to calumniate. It signifies also ex- 
tortion; and Rasi takes it for defrauding a hireling of his _ 
wages. 

Gee. 3. Or have found that which was lost, and lieth con- 
cerning it.] Deny that he found a thing lost ; which in truth 
came to his hand. 

And sweareth falsely.] They put men to their oath in this 
case also, when there was a just cause of suspicion; as 
they did in matters of theft. 

In any of ali these.] In any of these sorts of things; as 
the Hebrew may be translated. 

That aman doth.| Wherein one man dealeth with an- 
other: or which frequently happen, as Grotius thinks this’ 
phrase signifies, im his annotations upon 1 Cor. x. 13. 

Sinning therein.] By these means contracting a guilt. 

Ver. 4. Then shail it be, because he hath sinned, and is 
guilty.| The last words should rather be translated, and 
acknowledges his-qguilt. For so this: word ascham, guilty, 
oucht to be expounded, as I shewed iv. 22, 23. to make a 
clear sense of the law there mentioned. And it would other- 
wise be superfluous here: for when a man hath sinned 30° 
rrievously as the foregoing verses suppose, who could doubt 
of his guilt? The true meaning therefore is, when he hath 
sinned (so the first words may be translated) by committing 
any of those things forementioned, and acknowledges his’ 
guilt, he shall restore that which he took away violently, 
&c. And this most plainly reconciles the contradiction, 
that othérwise would be between this law and that in Exod. 
xxii. 1. 7. 9.:where a man that stole’ an ox is condemned 
to restore five oxen, and four sheep for one; and if ho 
delivered moncy to another to keep, and it was stolen, the 
thicf was to pay double ; whereas here, one simple restt- 
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tution is exacted, with ‘an. addition of a fifth part. The 
reason is, because in Exodus he speaks of those thieves 
who were convicted by witnesses in-a court of law; and 
then condemned to make such great restitution: but here 


of such as, touchedwith a sense of their sin, came volunta- | 


rily and acknowledged their theft, or other crime, of which 
nobody convicted them, or at least confessed it freely when 
they were adjured ; and therefore were condemned to suffera 
lesser.punishment, and to expiate their guilt by a sacrifice. 
See L’Empereur upon Bava kama, cap. 7. sect.1. and 
cap. 9. sect. 1. 37. where he observes very judiciously, 
that this ‘interpretation is confirmed by Numb. v. 7. where 
the first words may be translated, Jf they shall confess thetr 
sin that they have done, &c. And this seems to ‘be more 
reasonable than the account which Maimonides ‘gives of 
this matter in his More Nevoch. par.iii. cap. 41. where, ex- 


pounding these words, which he took violently, of an open — 
robber, he gives these reasons why he was not punished- 


so much as a thief, but restored only the principal, with a 
- fifth part; because ’rapine happens seldom, but theft often’; 
for it cannot be cominitted so easily as theft; and is done 
openly and manifestly, whereas theft is committed more se- 
cretly: so that a man may be aware (he imagines) of a 
robber, and defend his goods against him, ‘better than 


against a secret thief. Yet this is bettcr than the account 


of R. Johannes f. Zachei, (mentioned by J. Coch upon the 
Gemara of the Sanhedrin. cap. 7. p. 271.) that a mere ‘thief 
fears man more than God; hut a robber fears both alike. 

Ver. 5. Ofall that about which he hath sworn falsely, he 
shall even restore it in the principal.] The same numerical 
thing which he took away, if it still remain in his posses- 
sion unaltered; or else the just price of it: as R. Levi 
Barzelonita expounds it, Precept. cxxv. And the Jews 
pretcnd to such‘scrupulosity in this matter, that-they say a 
man, who was to have a share in his father’s estate, from 
whom he ‘had taken ‘something by robbery, was to restore 
it before the division was made, and not by dctaining it to 
make his share greatcr than it ought’to be. (See Bava 
kama, cap. 9. sect. 9.) 

And shalladd the fifth part more thereto.| The Jews have 
many subtilties about this, as may be seen‘there, sect. 6, 
7. The plain sense is, that he should compensate the loss 
which the right owner might have sustained (by wanting 
the use of his goods so long as the other had dctained 
them in his hand), by adding a full fifth part of the prin- 
cipal, as an amends for the wrong. Yet, if he had really 
forgotten that he had found such a thing as he was charged 
withal, at the time he denied it upon oath, he was not 
bound to pay the fifth part more, nor to offer the expiatory 
sacrifice, though he really was possessed of the thing; as 
Mr. Selden obscrves, lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 11. p. 506. 

And give it unto him to whom 1t appertaineth.| If he 
hath stolen from a man the smallest piece of money, which 
the Jews call peruta, and had forsworn it, ‘they fancy ho 
was bound to restore ‘it fo the owner himself; though he 


lived as far off as Media: and it would not suffice to‘give: 


itto his son, or his attorney, whom he had left to act for him. 
Yet they are somcthing humorsome in these absurdities, 
for they do not tie a man to go so far to pay the fifth part; 
though in a case where it was more than a peruta. (Seo 
Bava kama, cap. 9. sect. 5, 6.) 

In the day of his trespass-offering.] Or, in the day of his 
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trespass; that is, as soon as he acknowledgeth his guilt, as 
this word I shewed ver. 4. isto be interpreted. And 


-this agrees with what our blessed Saviour requires; (Matt. 


vy. 23.) | 
Ver. 6. Ani he shall bring his trespass-offering unto the 
Lord, a ram without a blemish.] This the Hebrews call 


‘an offering for a certain guilt; as that‘v. 15, was for a 


dubious. . 

With thy estimation, &c.] R. Levi of Barcelona interprets 
it, avam worth two shekels, (Precept. exxiv.) 

Ver. 7. And the priest shall make an atonement for him, 
&c.] The offender was not to think he was cleared by 
making restitution, and adding the ‘fifth’part, whereby ‘his 
neighbour ‘might well ‘be satisfied: but withal, this sa- 


‘erifice was necessary for ‘his expiation, without which no 
‘satisfaction was ‘made ‘to the ‘Divine ‘Majesty. The Jews 


themselves also think ‘that this was ‘prescribed, to make 
them more sensible of their sin, and ‘to render it ‘more 
odious unto them; as’the same author observes. 

Ver. 8. And ‘the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.| Were 
the Hebrews begin ‘a new'section of the law, as wellasa 
new chapter (as we callit), for the first seven verses plainly 
belong to the matter of the foregoing chapter. And itis 
reasonable to think, that the following precepts were given 
at a distinct time from the former, (see iv. 1.) being about | 
a different matter. For having declared what offerings the 
people should bring to the Lord, he now gives instructions 
to the pricsts, how they should manage the several offer- 
ings that were brought. 

Ver. 9. Command Aaron and his sons, saying.| As be- 
fore he bade Moses speak unto the children of Israel, (Lev. 
i. 2. iv. 2.) because the laws he then gave concerned them: 
so now he bids him command Aaron and his sons what ‘to 
do; and acquaints them with -the laws, that is, the rites 
they should observe in offering the several sacrifices before 
directed to be made. 

‘This is the law of the burnt-offering.| He mentions that 
first, which was first delivered, and was the principal offer- 
ing, being purely in honour of God; whereas the other 
was occasioned by men’s sins, or the benefits he had be- 
stowed on them. 

It is the burnt-offering.] He explains what burnt-offering 
he chiefly means, viz. the daily sacrifice: which was the 
principal burnt-offering, according to which all other offer- 
ings of that kind were to be regulated. 

Because of the burning upon the altar all night unto the 


morning.| ‘Or, for ‘the burning upon the altar, &c. ‘This 


was the reason of ifs name, because it was burning on the 
altar from the evening (at which the Jews began their day) 
till the morning. For which purpose the priests watched 
all night, and put the sacrifice upon the altar piece by 
picce, that it might be consumed by a slow and gentle fire. 
As for the morning sacrifice, itis not here mentioned, be- 
cause it was consumed by a quioker fire; that there might 
be room for other sacrifices that were commonly offered 
after it,'(as ‘appcars from ver. 12.) and were only offered in 
the morning, not: at night. But if there were no other 
sacrifices to succeed ‘it in ‘the morning, then, it is very 
likely, that it was also kept burning till the evening sacri- 
fice; that God’s alfar might always have meat upon it. 
And the fire of the altar shall be burning in it.] Or, For 
the fire of the altar, &c. So it should be translated: unless 
oA 
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we translate the last word not in it, but byit. And the fire of 
the altar shall be burning (i. e. be fed or maintained) by it. 

Ver. 10. And the priest shall put on his linen garment.] 
Mentioned Exod. xxviii. 40. 

And his linen breeches shall he put upon his flesh.] To 
cover his secret parts, as appears from Exod. xxviii. 42. 

And take up the ashes, which the fire hath consumed with 
the burnt-offering, &c.] Or rather, When the fire hath con- 
sumed the burnt-offering on the altar. For the word aschar, 
which we here translate which, signifies also when ; and is 
so translated by us, iv. 22. Or else the sense must be, 
Lhe ashes into which the fire hath consumed the burnt-offer- 
zng. Or, to make good our present translation, a few 
words must be added, in this manner, The ashes (of the 
wood) which the fire hath consumed with the burnt-offering. 

And he shall put them beside the altar.] On the east part 
of it, as far as might be from the most holy place. (See 
1.16.) For this was most suitable to the glory of the house 
of God (saith R. Levi of Barcelona), and the fire would 
burn better, when the altar was cleared from the ashes. 

Ver. 11. And he shail put off his garments.) Those before- 
named, and put on other garments. It is a question among 
the Jews whether he mean his common raiment, or some 
other garments, not holy, and yet not quite common, but 
ofa middle nature. It is most likely that the carrying the 
ashes out of the tabernacle, being not a holy action, as 
they were not to perform it in neing priestly, ¢. e. sacred gar- 
ments, wherein they took them from the altar; so they , did 
it in the common habit, which they wore w hen they did not 
minister. Yet Rasi thinks this was not absolutely neces- 
sary, but only fitting and seemly: it being indecent to do 
this work in the same garments wherein they served at the 
altar. And the ashes having been upon the altar, there are 
those (as I said) who fancy this was not a work fit to be 
performed in their common garments; and therefore have 
devised a habit of less dignity than those garments where- 
in they ministered, which they used when they carried out 
the ashes. Thus Maimonides himself, and others, men- 
tioned by Mr. Selden, lib. iii. de Syned. cap. ll. n. 6. 
where he likewise observes, that Chiskuni is of opinion, 
that such of the family of the priests, as were both ex- 
cluded from their ministry in the sanctuary, and from wear- 
ing the holy garments, by reason of some defect in their 
bodies, were permitted to perform this one of carrying 
away the ashes. 

And carry forth the ashes without the camp, into a clean 
place.] Seciv.12. The forementioned Rasi will have it, 
that they needed not to take away all the ashes every day ; 
but only a shovel-full, which they laid beside the altar. 
And when the hollow place of the altar was so full, that 
there was no room to lay on the wood, they were bound to 
empty it, and carry all the ashes away. 

Ver. 12. And the fire upon the altar shall be burning in 
at, it shall not be put out.] This precept is repeated again 
in the next verse ; as it was mentioned once before, (ver. 9.) 
For which there is a just reason, as Abarbine] makes ac- 
count. For in the ninth verse he requires, that the wood 
for the evening sacrifice should be so ordered and attended, 
that the fire might be kept in till the moming. And then, 
here, in this verse, he requires there should such care bo 
used in taking away the ashes, that the fire might still re- 
main, and not be extinguished. After which, speaking of 
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the morning sacrifice, in the latter part of this verse, he re- 
quires in the next, (ver. 13.) that such a quantity of wood 
should be laid on the altar, when they offered it, that the 
fire might be kept in till the evening sacrifice; or, that if 
there were any extraordinary sacrifices brought besides the 
daily burnt-offering, the priests should still add more wood, 
that the fire might not be put out by that means, but be able 
to devour them. 

__ And the priests shall burn wood on it every morning, &c.] 
The Hebrew word for wood being in the plural number, 
R. Levi of Barcelona concludes there were more bundles 
than one brought in every day. And from this place (and 
1. 7.) he gathous there were three. The first of which he 
calls the great heap; with which the daily sacrifiee, and 
the rest, for which there was occasion, were offered: of 
which he thinks Moses speaks in the ninth verse of this 
chapter. The second was lesser, which was laid at the 
side of the other, that they might have coals for the burning 
incense: and-this he thinks intended here. And the third 
was mercly to keep in the fire perpetually; of which he 
thinks Moses speaks in the next verse. The Misna also 
tells us, that there being seven gates to the great court of 
the sanctuary, three on the north, and as many on the 
south, and onc at the east; the first on the south side was 
called the gate of burning: because at that gate they brought 
in the wood, which was to preserve the Bue perpetually on 
the altar: (see Codex Middoth, cap. 1. sect. 4.) 

And he shall burn thereon the fat of the peace-offerings. | 
This fat of the peace-offerings was to be burnt together 
with the burnt-offering, and not separate from it: by which 
means the burnt-offering was the sooner consumed, and 
more room was made for other occasional sacrifices. 

Ver. 13. And the fire shall be ever burning upon the altar. | 
This fire was not kindled by the priests, but by God him- 
self; who sent it from heaven to consume the first sacrifice 
that was offered by Aaron, (ix. uli.) From which time they 
were bound to take care, that it never went out; that so 
their sacrifices might be constantly offered by celestial fire: 
because it was the continuation of that fire which came 
from heaven, by a continual addition of fuel, whereby it 
was preserved. And so it continued, as the Jews affirm, 
till the captivity of Babylon; and after it, as some of them 
would have us believe (who fancy it was preserved in a 
pit, by the care of some‘religious priests, till their return), 
though against the common tradition among them, which 
is, that there was no sacred fire in the second temple; for 
they reckon this among the five things which were wanting 
there, and had been in the first. And as for the constant 
continuance of this fire, there was care taken that wood 
should bo laid up in the temple for the maintenance of it: 
so in order thereunto, there was a certain set time, when 
the people were obliged to carry wood thither; which made 
a kind of festival, called by Josephus EvAogdora, lib. ii. de 
Bello Judaico, cap. 31. rv Evropoplwv éopric ovanc, Kc. it 
being the feast of the wood-carrying ; when tt was the custom 
for all to bring up wood for the altar: that there night be 
no want of fuel for the fire, which was never to go out. 

It shail never go out.) This was a thing so famous, that 
it was imitated among the gentiles; who thought it omi- 
nous to have their sacred fire go out: and therefore ap- 
pointed persons on purpose to watch it, and keep it perpe- 
tually burning, as appears by the vestal virgins at Rome, 
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whose great business it was to look after the efernal fire, 
as they called it; imagining.the extinction of it purported 
agpaviopov The abla: the destruction of the.city, as Diony- 
sius Halicarn. speaks. This institution is ascribed, both 
by him and by Plutarch, unto Romulus; into whose his- 
tory many things were translated by the ancient pagans 
out of these dered records of Moses, as the learned Hue- 
tius hath made probable in his Demonstratio Evangel. 
Propos. iv. cap. 9.n.8. The Greeks also preserved sich 
a wip doPeorov, inextinguishable fire at Delphi; and the 
Persians in like,manner, and many other people, as Bo- 
chartus hath shewn in his Hierozoicon, par. i. lib. ii. cap. 
35. and Dilherrus before him, in a special dissertation (as 
he calls it) de Cacozclia Gentilium, cap. 11. where he hath 
heaped up a great deal to this purpose ; and, among other 
thiogs, hath this conjecture—that.the Grecian ‘“Eorfa, and 
the Roman Vesta, had their names from the Hebrew word 
esch, or the Chaldean escha, which signifies fire. ‘The con- 


jecture of David Chytrzus also is no less ingenious, who. 


derives those names from eschjah, the fire of the Lord. 

Ver. 14. And this is the law of the meat-offering.] He 
doth not speak of tho offerings which accompanied the 
daily burnt-offerings, but of those which were offered alone, 
mentioned in the second chapter. 
given.of what they should consist; and also how much 
the priest should have for his portion: but here are some 
things added concerning the place where they should be 
eaten by the priests; and concerning those meat-offerings, 
which were peculiarly to be offered for themselves. 

The sons of Aaron shall offer it before the Lord, before the 
altar.| Or rather, upon the altar: for so the Hebrew phrase 
fon the face of the altar] signifies. Or else the meaning 
is, he shall present it to the Lord before the altar; and then 
afterward (as is directed in the next verse) burn a hand- 
ful of it upon the altar. Andsothe rule is, chapter second, 
ver. 8, 9. When it is presented to the priest, he shall bring it 
to the altar, &c. 

Ver. 15. And he shall take of it his handful of the flour of 
the meat-offering, &c.| According to the prescription in the 
second chapter, ver. 2. where all this verse is explained. 

Ver. 16. And the remainder thereof shall Aaron and his 
sons eat.) If they had no pollution upon them, xxii. 6. (See 
chap. ii. 3.) The reason of the precept was, (as R. Levi 
Barzel. observes, Precept. cxxxiii.) that it preserved the 


dignity of the sacrifice to have it caten only by the priests: | 


and by them (I may add) only in the holy place, and not 
carried out from thence, as it here follows. 

With unleavened bread shall it be eaten.| There is hothing 
in the Hebrew text to answer unto the word with ; which 


makes the sense unaccountable, that otherwise is easy and. 


natural. If we translate it as the I[cbrew words plainly 
signify, wunrleavened if shall be eaten, sec x. 12. 

In the holy place.] There was a room ia the court of the 
priests, where they ate these holy things, as Kimchi ob- 
serves upon Ezck. xlii. Which may be confirmed out of 
Numb. xviii. 10. where the most holy place can signify no- 
thing but the court of the priests, as L’Empereur rightly 
understands it in his Annot. upon Middoth, cap. 2. sect. 6. 

“In the court of the tabernacle of the congregation they 


shall eat it.) As the priests did cat it in their own court, so. 


their male children had place in the court of the Israclites 
wherein to cat it, (x. 12,13.) And they are all said to cat 
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before the Lord, because this was a part of the tabernacle: 
as was also the court of the women, wlicre there was a place: 
for the priests’ daughters to eat, as well as their sons, of the 
firstlings that were offered to the Lord, (Numb. xviii. 19.) 

Ver. 17. Jt shall not be baken with leaven.] There were 
two little rooms at the east gate of the court of the temple, 
called the gate of Nicanor; one of which was a vestry for 
the priests to put on their garments when they went to mi- 
nister; and the other was for baking this flour, and that 
mentioned ver. 21. So they ‘tell us in Middoth, cap. 1. 
sect.4. And therefore it is ordered to be baken without 
leaven, because it was a part of the Lord’s sacrifice: which 
being offered unleavened, (chapter second, ver. 11.) the re- 
wateitdey must needs be unleavened also, because the whole’ 
was God’s; and the priests could have it no other ways 
than it was offered unto him. 

T have given it to them for their portion of my offerings 
made by fire.] That is, of the meat-offerings beforementioned. 

It is most holy, &c.] This is.the reason why it was not 
to be carried to be eaten out of the holy place. (See chap. 
ii. ver. 10.) 

As is the sin-offering, and as the trespass-offering. | See 
ver. 26. and vii. 6. 

Ver. 18. All the males among the children of Aaron shall 
eat of it.) And none but they, because it was a thing most 
holy. 

Tt shall be a statute for ever in your generations.| That is, 
as long as the law about sacrifices shall last. 

Every one that touches them shall be holy.|] According to 
this translation of these words, the meaning is, that it was. 
not sufficient to be descended of priests, and to be males,. 
but they were also to be free from any legal defilement, who 
were admitted to eat of this offering, (xxii. 6.). But these 
very words, which we here translate every one, in the 
twenty-seventh verse we translate whatsoever :‘ and then 
the meaning is, Every thing that toucheth them shall be 
made holy by them. That is, the very dishes into which 
such holy things were put, or the spoons, or knives, where- 
with they were eaten, were never.to be rages to any 
other use. .(Sce Exod. xxix. 37.) 

Ver.19. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.] At the 
same time. the Lord gave direction about another offering, 
near of kin to the former; but not yet mentioned. 

Ver. 20. This is the offering of Aaron and his sons, which. 
they shall offer unto the Lord.| The Jews call this a mincha 
of initiation; which every high-priest, and every other 

‘priest (as they understand it), were bound to offer, when 
they were consecrated; and the high-priest to continue. 
every day as long as he lived. So Abarbinel, .in his pre- 
face to this book, (sect. 2.) reckoning the various sorts of 
‘meat-offerings, makes this the fourth kind; which the high- 
priest offered every day, and every other priest once in his 
life, viz. when he first was admitted to minister at the altar, 
at the age of twenty years. For both these meat- offerings, 
saith he, are comprehended in this verse. But it may as 
well be understood only of Aaron, and his successors in 
the pricsthood, of whom the following words secm to speak, 
and not of the common priests. . 

In the day when he is anointed.| The Lebrew word be- 
jom may be translated from the day; and so the Jews un- . 
derstand it, that he was to make this oblation, not only 


upon the day of his consecration, but ever after (as I said), 
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every day, as long as he continued in the priesthood. 
And so the next words seem to explain. it. 

The tenth part of an ephah of fine flour, for a meat-offer- 
ing perpetual; half thereof in the-merning, and half at 
night.| The high-priest, saith, Josephus; (lib. iii. Antiq. cap. 
10.) sacrificed twice every day at his own charges: and 
then he describes this very offcring, which was. distinct 
from that which attended the daily yaneiry offering; as ap- 
pears by the quantity of this, meat-offering, and: by the 
manner of ordering. it. 
flour, mixed with oil; but this baken, as it: follows, inthe 
next verse. (Sec Exod. xxix. 40, 41.) The reason why; it: 
is here mentioned, is, because it was a mincha,(or -meat- 
offering), of whose rites Moses is treating; and this-is an. 
cxception from the rest. 

Ver. 21. In a pan shall it be made with oil,), With three 
logs of oil; as the Jews determine. 

Aud when.tt is baken.|: See ver. 17. . 

Thou,shalt bring it ir.| Unto the altar. 

And the baken pieces shalt. thou. offer, &c.] If, it was a. 
neat-offering of the high-priest, it was divided into: twelve: 
pieccs (as Maimonides saith); if of. a common priest (for 
they will have both to be included ‘in this law) then into: 
ten pieces; whieh were so exactly divided; that half of 
them were offered in the morning, and the other half in the. 
evening. And the handful of frankincense (which they. say. 
was offered with them) was. in, like manner divided, and 
burnt on the altar, (Maase IXorhan, cap. 138.) 

Ver. 22. And.the priest of his.sons, that is anointed in his 
stead, shall offer it:| What:he had said of) Aaron and his: 
sons in general, (ver. 20:) he now particularly: requires of 
every, son of his, that: should succeed: him. it his: office.. 
For which there was the greatcr necessity; because (as.R. 
Levi of Barcelona understands it, Precept. cxxxiv.) the 
high-priest was an ambassador between the Israelites and 
their heavenly Father (by whom their prayers were offered 
to God, and who made reconciliation for them), and there- 
fore should be bound, in all reason, to offer a perpetual sa- 
crifice twice every day, for the constant needs of the con-. 
gregation; and to apply. his mind to this (as he speaks), 
that he and they might be the better for it. 

It is a statute for ever unto the Lord.} As long as that 
priesthood continued. 

Tt shall be wholly burnt.| In which it differed from other 
meat-offerings, as will appear in the next verse. 

Ver. 230 Tor every.meat-offering for the. priest.) Or of 
the. priest. ‘This.may seem to relate to every common 
priest ; 
every day, but only he who did it in the name of all the 
rest, viz. the ‘pricst:who. offered the daily burnt-sacrifice. 
He may be.well thought te iave been obliged to this; by 
which means this. meat-offering was offered to God every 
day, by one or other of them, and never omitted. But 


Abarbinel (as.I noted before, ver. 20.) thinks, that only the. 


high-priest was bound te offer this meat-offering evcry day; 
and every. other priest.once in his life, viz: when he began: 
his ministry. 


Shall be wholly burnt : it shall not be.eaten.) The pricsts. 


had all the meat-offerings which were brought by the people, 
except one handfal which was offered to-the. Lord. (See 
chapter second, ver. 2, 
they were not to taste, but wholly burnt them on the altar. 
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Tor: that seems to: have been raw: 


who were not all bound to offer this sacrifice. 


3-) But of their own meat-offerings: 





_out of reverence.to the blood ; 
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For it had not been scemly for lym, both to offer unto God, 
and to eat of it asif it were his own; as Maimonides speaks, 
(par.iii. More Nevoch. cap. 46.) or, as R. Levi Barzelonita 
gives the reason, (Precept. exli.) the scope of the sacrifice 
bejng to raise the mind of him that-offered it unto God, it 
was not fit he should think of cating. any part of his own 
offering; which would have taken his mind.off from God. 

_ Ver. 24, And the Lord. spake unto Meses, saying.| He 
added further-several things concerning other offerings;. 
which, perhaps were. delivered. at the same time with the 
foregoing; being still concerning the priests, (see ver. 8, 9.) 
And. therefore the next verse hogine: thus, “‘ Speak unto 
Aaron and his sons, saying.” 

Ver. 25. This is the law-of the sin-offering.] That is; for 
particular: persons: that for the priests themselves, being. 
governed by another law. For. it is plain, that, in the fourth 
chaptcr, he distinguishes: the: sin-offering into, two. kinds: 
one, whosc blood was carricd. into the: sanctuary, and the 
flesh of if burnt. entirely without; the camp, (ver. 7, 8, &e. 
and here ver..30.) and another, whese blood was not car-, 
ried into the sanctuary; the flesh of which. the priests were 
to.cat, as is here. directed. 

In the place where the, burnt-offering is killed,. shall the, 
sin-offering be killed before the Lord.|-See iv. 24..29. 3h; 

It is most holy.] This is the reason of what follows, that 
none might eat:ofit but those who were holy: to the Lord. 

Ver..26., The: priest; that, offereth it for sin, shall eat it.) 
The-flesh of, this:sin-offering. fell to the share of. him who 
offercd the sacrifice-that-day; and. to his male children: 
though he inight invite any other-priests, and their sens, to 
partake with him, if, he-pleased ; as appears from ver. 29. 
I nced not add, that the tmmurim, as.the Hebrews call them; 
were excepted: that is, the fat, &e. mentioned iii. 9, 10. iv. 
26. which were to-be wholly burned upon the altar. 

In the holy place shall it be eaten, &c. J See ver. 16. For 
it being znost holy (as the words are in the conclusion- 
of the foregoing verse), it was to be eaten in: the holy 
place; and that the same day and night when it was of- 
fered; and none of it to he kept till the morning. Where- 
as some of the peacc-offerings. (which they called the 
lighter holy things) might be eaten the next day, (vii. 16.) 
See Maimonides, More Nevochim, par, iti. cap. 46. This 
seems to have been imitated by the heathen, who required 
that their most holy sacrifices should not be carried out of 
the temple; as the scholiast upon-Aristophanes’s Equites 
observes, concerning the sacrifices offered to Ceres and 
Proserpina: ovx iv rd Oudueva Anufreoe nat Teooupdrm, Fw 
aguévat. 

Ver. 27. Whosoever shall touch.the flesh: thereof she: be 
holy.] See ver. 18. 

And when there is sprinkled of the blood PHA Bits any 
garment.| ‘This. is commonly. understood. of the priest's 
garment, who alone. sprinkled the blood: But his. gar- 
ments being holy, the blood that might chance to fall upon 
them was not thereby at: all’ dishonoured: and. therefore 
(if this be the meaning) we are to understand, that the gar- 


ments would appear less venerable, whem they were spot- 


ted with blood; and upon that account were.to be washed. 


‘If we take it for the garment of him that: brought the sa- 


crifice, which when it.was killed, the blood might chance 
to spirt-upon his clothes; them the washing of them was 
- which, being holy, was not, 
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to remain upon a common garment. Which way.soever it: 
be interpreted, the intention, it is manifest, was to preserve. 


in their.minds an awful regard to God, and to whatsoever 
belonged unto his service.. 


Thou shalt wash that whercon it was sprinkled tn the holy. 


piace.| Where there: was. a:room (after the temple was 


bnilt) which was called: lischath:hagullah, the chamber of 


the spring, or well, out of: which water: was drawn for the 
use of the court.of the sanctuary. And_there, it.is proba-. 
ble, these garments were washed: (See Codex Middoth, 
cap. 5. sect. 3.) | : 

Ver: 28. But the earthen. vessel:wherein it: is sodden shall 


be broken.| For. it: being. very porous, might so doeply im-- 


bibe a.tincture from the flesh, that:it could not be washed 
out; but the smell of: it. might:remain. a long time. And 
being of.a small value, it was no great loss. to have. it 
broken; rather than any: thing that was:holy, remaining: 


in it; be profaned. What became of the broken. shreds: 


- of these earthen vessels, is.a doubt among: the Hebrew 
. doctors; because it.was neither fit to throw.them out. ina 
profane place, nor yet secmly.to-heap them up in the sanc- 
tuary: and thercfore they fancy the earth opened and 
swallowed them up, asa great man inthis kind of Jearning 
(J: Wagenseil) hath observed upon:the Mischna of Sota, 


cap: 3. But they might have rather: said, that they were: 


thrown abroad into a clean place, after they. were broken 
into small: bits, or crumbled to powder; just'as the aslies 
were that.came from the altar, which was.a holy. place. 
Tf it:be-soddenin a brazen pot, it shail.be both scoured, 
and rinsed ix, water.) Nothing. could'so easily: sink. into 
this; being a solid. metal: bnt-whatsoever. stuck to it might 
be rubbed ont and cleansed by washing. .From this verse, 


compared with: other. places; it-seems apparent; that no-- 
So- 


thing was roasted in the sanctuary, but only. boiled, 
we find the peace-offerings (mentionéd.1 Sam. ii. 18, 14, 
15.) were constantly sodden; and all other holy. offerings, 
except the paschal, lamb (which they roasted at home), 
2 Chron. xxxv. 13. And after their return from the cap- 
tivity of Babylon, the same is intimated in the last verse 
of the prophecy of Zachariah.. 

Ver. 29. All the males among the priests shall eat thereof : 
itis most holy.| See ver: 16. and 26.. 

Ver. 30. And:no sin-offering.] Or rather; but no: sin-of- 
fering. 


Whereof any of the blood is brought into the tabernacle: 


of the congregation; to reconcile withal in.the holy place, 
shall be eaten; &c.| Such-were: those: sin-offerings for. the 


high-priest, (iv. 3.) and:for the whole congregation, upon. 


particular occasions, . (iv.13, &c.): Or upon the day: of 
general atonement, (xvi: 27.) No part of these-was:to be 
eaten, but entirely burnt.in the fire; as-it' here follows in 
the.end of this-yerse.. There is: ne necessity. of Maimo- 
nides’s observation upon: these: words ; that no man what- 


soever might cat of these sacrifiecs: for if the priest might- 


not, they were certainly prohibited to all-other- persons: 
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Ver. 1. Likewise this is the law of the trespass-of- 


Sering.| The people were: directed. before im what. cases 
they should bring this sort.of offering; and Lhave noted the. 
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difference between them and ‘sin-offerings; (v. 15.) but-now 
the priests are directed in their office about trespass-offerings. 

It: is.most:holy:] In-general they’ were: to: observe: that 
these offerings, as‘well‘as sin-offerings, were.to be number- 
ed'among the most ‘holy. things’: and therefore to be accord- 
ingly-used, (ver: 6:)° 

Ver. 2. In the-place: where: they kill the burnt-offering, 
shall. they. kill’ the trespass-offering:| The ‘same: ordér: that’ 
was given about sin-offerings, (iv. 24. vi: 25.) 

And the blood thereof shail- be sprinkled'round about up- 
on the altar:] 'This-is: a: different ‘rite from that which: was' 
observed in> the: sin-efferings ;: whose‘ blood was’ put upon 
the Horns-of ‘the altar; (iv. 25. 34.) and the blood of: such’ 
sin-offerings-as were made for the high-priest, or the whole 
congregation; was: also'to- be> sprinkled: seven: times’ be- 
fore the veil’ of the-sanctuary, (iv. 6.17:)' But this’to be 
sprinkled round about the altar of burnt-offering; accord- 
ing to-the manner ‘used in the wholé burnt-offerings, (i: 11.) 
and’in the- peace-offerings; (iii: 2: 8:) only with this’ dif- 
ference, that there being a scarlet thread, or: line, which” 
went round about the altar exactly, in. the middle, the 
blood of the whole burnt-offerings was:sprinkled round. 
about above the line, and the blood of the trespass-of- 
ferings, and the peace-offerings, round about below the 
line. (See Codex Middoth,, cap. 3. sect. :1..and.L’Empe- 
reur, Annot. 12.) _ 

' Ver. 3. And he shall offer of it ali the fat thereof.| This 
was-the work ofthe priest, first’to offer-unto God his part 
of the sacrifice. | 

The rump.) Ali the fat belonging unto'God; ‘this is par- 
ticularly mentioned in: the first’ place, as the principal fat. 
For the tails of their‘sheep in those countries (and no other 
creature but'a: ram-was allowed ‘for a trespass-offering, as 
was before noted) were ofa prodigious bigness, as hath been 
noted by many: particularly by the famous Bochartus in 
his- Hierozoicon, (pari. lib. ii. cap. 45.) and lately by an- 
other excellent person, Jobus Ludolphus, in his Ethiopic 
History, (lib. i. cap. 10. n. 16.) and:in his commentaries 
on it, (num. 76.) And therefore it is called, both here and 
in other places, by the peculiar name of alja; whereas the 
tail or rump of other creatures, is called zanah. (See what 
I have noted upon iii: 9.) . 

And the fat that covereth the inwards-] This, and all that 
follows in the next'verse, hath been explained before, (iii. 
3, 4.8, 9.) . | 

Ver. &. And' the priest shall burn them upon the altar, 
&e.] As he did the fat of the sin-offerings and peace-offerings, 
(iv. 26. 31.) 

Ver. 6. Every male among the priests shall eat thereof, &c.]_ 
All the fat:being offered to God, the flesh became the per- 
tion of the priest; who; with his male children, but not fe- 
males, were'to cat it: but not in any place out of the sanc- 
tuary; asit here follows, (See vi. 18: 26. 29.) - 

Ver. 7. Asis the sin-offering, so is the trespass-offering: 
there-is one‘ law for them.] In this matter (though in‘other: 
things: they: differed), for the samc: rule.is given here about 
the trespass-offering, that is given in the chapter foregoing 
(ver: 26.) about the sin-offering. 

The priest that maketh atonement therewith shall have it:} 
Who might invite other’ priests; if he pleased, to cat with 
him, and with his sons: but he was not bound to it; for the 


| flesh of this sacrifice was entirely his own. sat nen! 
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Ver. 8. And the priest that offereth any man’s burnt-offer- 
ing, even the priest.| Or, that priest who olfereth it. 

Shall have to himself the skin of the burnt-offering, which 
he hath offered.] All the flesh of the burnt-offerings being 
wholly consumed, as well as the fat, upon the altar, (chap. 
i, ver. 8, 9.) there was nothing that could fall to the share 
of the priest, but only the skins which is here given him for 
his pains. I observed upon Gen. iii. 21. that it is probable 
that Adam himself offered the first sacrifice; and had the 
skin given him by God, to make garments for him and for 
his wite. In conformity to which the priests ever after had 
the skins of the whole burnt-offerings for their portion. 
Which was acustomamong the gentiles(as well as the Jews), 
who gave the skins of their sacrifices to their priests, when 
they were not burnt with the sacrifices, as in some sin-offer- 
ings they were among the Jews, (iv. 11.) Who employed 
them to a superstitious use, by lying upon them in their 
temples, in hope to have future things revealed to them in 
their dreams. This Dilherrus hath obnerviod, out of these 
words of Virgil: 


“‘huc dona Sacerdos 
Quum tulit, et casarum ovium sub nocte silenti 
Pellibus ineubuit stratis, somnosque petivit, 
Multa modis simulacra vidit variantia miris, 
Et varias audit voces, fruiturque Deorum 
Colloquio.” 





And in the Eleusinia, he observes, out of Suidas, the Dadu- 
chus put on the skins of the beasts which had been saeri- 
ficed to Jupiter; which were called Arde xwdia, the fleece of 
Jupiter, (Dissert. Special. de Cacozelia Gentil. cap. 9.) 
Ver. 9, And all the meat-offering that is baken in the oven, 


and all that is dressed in the frying-pan, and in the pan.] | 


See conceming these various sorts of meat-offerings in the 
second chapter, ver. 4, 5. 7. 

Shall be the priest’s.] All but the memorial of it, which 
was burnt upon the altar. (See ii. ver. 9, 10.) 

That offereth tt.| That particular priest who offered it 
was to have the remainder for his portion. 


Ver. 10. And every meat-offering.] Or, but every meat-— 


offering: for here is an exception to the foregoing rule. 
Mingled with oil, and dry.] The foregoing verse speaks 
of such meat-offerings as were any ways baker ; but this of 
those that were raw: which were of two sorts; either of 
flour mingled with oil, as all voluntary offerings of this sort 
were, (ii. 1.) or dry without any oil, as some sin-offerings 
were, (v. 11.) and the offering of jealousy, (Numb. v. 15.) 
Shall all the sons of Aaron have, one as much as another.] 
All the priests who attended on that day were te have an 
equal share in this kind of meat-offering: though he alone 
who ministered at the altar had the baked meat-offerings. 
There are some indeed who can see no reason for this dif- 
ference (though this last sort, others think, was more easily 
divided, and therefore shared among them all), and conse- 


quently take these words to signify “the same with those in» 


the foregoing verse: Every one, iu the course of his ministry, 
shall have this benefit, in his turn of waiting at the altar. 
Ver. 11. And this is the law of the sacrifice of peace-offer- 
ings, &c.] This is the only sort of offerings remaining to 
be spoken of: which, when he required them of the people, 
are mentioned in the third place, after the burnt-offerings 


and meat-o fferings ; before the Stn- offerings and trespass-of- - 
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ferings. But here are reserved for the last place, in his di-. 
rections he gives to the priests about them; because, as. 
there were several sorts of them, so there were various rites 
to be observed about them. Which rites, as I observed 
before, are called here the law of such sacrifices. 

Ver. 12. If he offer it for a thanksgiving.) In this, and in 
the sixteenth verse, we have an account of three sorts of 
peace-oflerings. ‘This, which was the principal, for bene- 
fits received from God’s bounty; the other two, for the ob- 
taining such blessings as they desired to receive. And 
this of thanksgiving, was either general for the whole con- - 
gregation (of which there was but one only, at one time of 
the year, in the feast of Pentecost, xxiii. 19, which was ac- 
counted most holy), or particularly for private persons, as. 
occasion offered, which. were accounted less holy. And 
they are these here mentioned; which might be cither of 
the flock, or of the herd (but no birds), and cither greater - 
or smaller of those kinds; that is, of the herd from the first" 
year to the third, and of the flock from the first to the se- — 
cond year complete. Ifthey were older, they were not fit 
for sacrifice. All this R. Levi Barzelonita, (Precept. 
cxxxvii.) explains at large. 

Then he shall offer with the sacrifice of thanksgiving, un- 
leavened cakes mingled with oil, &c.] The same R.. Levi 
observes, that some peacc-offerings were offered without 
any bread; viz. such as they called hagigah and schimcah, 
sacrifices of festivity and rejoicing, z.e. at their great so- 
lemn festivals. But-these here mentioned were all offered — 
with bread; and that offered with this, which was the first 
of them, was called the bread of thanksgiving.. R. Solo- 
mon Jarchi restrains this sort of peace-offerings (of thanks- - 
giving) to such wonderful deliverances, as those men- » 
tioned in the hundred-and-seventh Psalm; from tempests ° 
at sea, or dangerous travels through the wilderness, and - 
the like. Aben Ezra also seems to have been of the same 
opinion, when he saith, that men being delivered out of 
straits and distresses, gave thanks to God by this oblation. 
But I can find no ground for this limitation; it being far 
more likely, that this sacrifice was offered by all devout 
persons, for any mercy whatsoever that God po 
upon them. 

Unleavened cakes, and unleavened wafers.] Foi none of . 
God’s bread was to be leavened. (See chap. ii. 11.) 

Ver. 13. Besides the cakes.] Beforementioned; which 
were to be unleavened. 

He shali offer for his offeriaty leavened bread with the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving, &c.] Not upon the altar (for that 
was absolutely forbidden in the forenamed chapter of this 
book), but he was to give it to the priest who waited at the 
altar, and was to partake of this sacrifice, and to rejoice 
together with him that offered it. Which is the reason 
that such different sorts of cakes are ordered in the fore- 
going verse, all unleavened (of which the priest was to 
have his share), and also others leavened, which are pre- 
scribed in this verse; that God’s family (his servants tho 
pricsts) might want no variety of bread, at their feasts 
upon these sacrifices: and that God might shew his friend- 
ship with those who offered the sacrifice, by accepting the 
same bread at his own table, which they were wont to 
use at theirs. 

Ver. 14. And- of it it he shall offer out of the whole obla- 


tion, Kc.] One of the cakes beforementioned (ver 12.) was 
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to be presented to God for a heave-offering: peoapreeen i 
which, see Exod. xxix. 24. 25. 

And it shall be the priest’s that sprinkleth the blood of the 
peace-offerings.] Having offered one cake out of the whole, 
all that remained was the portion of the priest who 
sprinkled the blood of the peace-offerings on the altar. 

Ver. 15. And the flesh of the sacrifice of his peace-offer- 
ings for thanksgiving, shall be eaten the same day that it ts 


offered, &c.] The reason of this, which was observed in . 


most of their saered feasts, (particularly in the paschal 
Jamb, Exod. xxii, 10. and in the manna itself, xvi. 19, &c.) 
was to maintain the honour and dignity of the sacrifices; 
that they might not be in danger to be corrupted, or turned 
to any profane use, or gratify men’s covetousness. For, 
as Philo observes (in his book of Sacrifices), “ It was not 
fit that these holy things should be put into their cup- 
boards, but immediately set before those who are in need; 
for they were no longer his that offered them, but his to 
whom they were offered: whe being himself most liberal 


and bountiful, would have guests invited to his table to 


partake with those who offered the sacrifice. Whom he 
would not have to look upon themselves as masters of the 
feast, émirpora yap edwylag eiotv ov Eotiaropec, for they are 
but ministers of the feast, not the masters or entertainers. 
‘That belongs to God himself, whose bounty ought not to 
be concealed, by preferring sordid parsimony before gene- 
rous humanity.” His meaning is, that all the sacrifice 
was God’s, who graciously granted to him that offered it 
a part of it to entertain his friends and the poor, whom he 
would have invited forthwith, that no part of it might be 
converted to any other use but that which God appointed, 


-who made the feast. 


Ver. 16. But if the sacrifice of his offering be a vow, or a 
voluntary offering.| These two other sorts of peace-offer- 
ings were in the nature of prayers, for the obtaining such 
blessings as they desired and hoped for. And they were 
either the performance of a vow, which they made to God 
of offering him such a sacrifice, when they received the 
bencfit, which was called neder: or, they were freely 
made beforehand, in hope God would bestow the benefit; 
which sacrifice was called nedebah, a voluntary offering. 
Now these were not so holy as the former; and therefore 
might be eaten on the morrow, as well as on the same day 
they were offered. So it here follows. 

It shall be eaten the same day that he offereth his sacri- 
jice.] Then they were immediately to begin to feast upon 
the sacrifice. 

And on the morrow also, the remainder of it shall be 
eaten.| But if they could not conveniently cat it all the 
same day, or had a mind fo lay up some of it till the next, 
they had that liberty allowed them. For which Philo gives 
this reason (in the same book), that these being for mercies 
not yet received (or offcred by virtue of an obligation), they 
might take more time to feast upon them with their friends, 
and be more sparing: but the former being a thankful ac- 
knowledgment of blessings already bestowed, their hearts 
were to be pnlarged | in greater bounty, ° Jy’ of émiruy yavovrec 
eroipiy kal mpoxeipwv evepyeoiwy, érotuny Kat avuTépSerov mot- 
wera tay peradoow’ that they upon whom God readily be- 
stowed his benefits, might make a quick and speedy return, 
by doing good to others without delay. And what is here 
said of the flesh of the sacrifice, the Jews also understand 
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of the meat-offerings mentioned ver. 12,13. None of which 
was to be kept longer than two days at the most. 

There is no place here assigned, where these sacrifices 
should be eaten, at the sanctuary ; as there is for the other, 
vi. 16. 26. and here in this chapter, ver. 6. The reason is, 
because there was such a multitude of them, that it might 
have made too great a crowd in the court of the Israelites, 
if they had been confined to it. Where they might eat them 
if they pleased, (as I shewed before, vi. 16.) but were not 
determined to that place; but left at liberty to eat them in 
any part of the city where the tabernacle, and afterward the 
temple, stood. (See Deut. xii. 6, 7.) And consequently, 
while they dwelt in the wilderness, they might eat them any 
where in the camp; which was pitched round about the 
tabernacle: only it was to be in a clean place, where the 
priests might eat them as well as the people, (x. 14.) 

Ver. 17. But the remainder of the flesh of the sacrifice on 
the third day, shall be burnt with fire.| If there were such 
plenty, or they and their friends were so few, or they were 
so niggardly as not to call poor enough to eat all in two 
days’ time, they were to have no further benefit of the flesh 
of this sacrifice; but what remained of it on the third day 


‘was to be burnt. Which was to preserve the dignity of the 


sacrifice, as the Jews speak, in preventing its stinking. And 
there was no nobler way of consuming it than by fire, which 
consumed the sacrifice on the altar.. So R. Levi Barzel. 
observes, Precept. cxxxviii. where he also adds, that God 
taught them hereby not to be solicitous for the future, nor © 
careful to hoard up more than needed; when they saw him 
command the holy flesh to be destroyed, after the time al- 
lotted for its use was past. The heathens themselves 
thought this a decent rite; for there was a sacrifice at 
Rome, which they called Protervia, (as Bochart observes 
out of Macrobius, lib. ii. Saturna]. cap. 2.) in which the 
custom was, ut si quid ex epulis superfuisset, igne consume- 
retur, that if any thing of the feast remained, it was con- 
sumed in the fire. (See his Hierozoic. par. i. lib. ii. cap. 50.) 

‘Ver.18. And if any of the flesh of the sacrifice of the 
peace-offering be eaten at all on the third day, it shall not be 
accepted, &c.] He lost the fruit of his sacrifice which he 
had offered to God by this profanation ; which destroyed 
the grace and favour which it had procured him with God. 

Neither shallit be imputed to him that offered it.| He shall 
not be thought to have made any offering at all. 

It shall be an abomination, &c.| And more‘ than that, it 
rendered him abominable; being abominable itself: and 
made him liable to be scourged, as the Jews here under- 


‘stand the last words of this verse, he shall bear his iniquity. 


Which, I think, also signifies, that he should lie under-a 
great guilt, tillit was purged by a trespass-offering. 

Ver. 19. And the flesh that toucheth any unclean thing 
shall not be eaten.| That is, the flesh of the peace-offerings 
beforementioned, which might happen, as they carried it 
from the altar to the place where they intended to make a 
feast upon it, to touch vei unclean thing, might ‘not be 
eaten by any hody. 

But burnt with fire.] ry that which remained to the 
third day was, (ver.17.) This made them very careful to 
preserve it pure. 

And as for the flesh.] That is, all the flesh which was not 
defiled by touching any unclean thing. 

All that be clean shall eat thereof.] Whether the priest, 
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or other persons. For the priest had >the right shoulder 
and the breast, (as we read expressly, ver. 33, 34.) and’he 
that brought the sacrifice had the:rest. Of the former, the 
whole family of the.priest might.eat ; not:only his sons, but 
his wife and daughters, who ‘were not:married; or being 
widows,’ were come back to their father again, if they had 
no children; or if those they had were begotten by priests : 
yea, his. servants born in his house, or: bought with his:mo- 
ney. (See. xxii. 1I—18. Numb. xviii. 11.) And of the rest 
of tlie sacrifice, he'that offered it might-eat it, with all his 
family and his friends; excepting ‘those who had any un- 
cleanness:upon them. There is frequent mention of these 
feasts in the following books of the Bible. Avs ‘that made 
by Elkanah, (1 Sam. i. 4.) and ‘by Samuel,-when he enter- 
tained Saul, (1 Sam. ix. 13:24.) And when'the kingdomwas 
renewed to Saul at Gilgal,:there was’a ‘public feast made 
on these offerings, with great rejoicing, (1‘Sam. xi. 15.) 
And the like was made for Jesse.and his sous, (xvi. 3. 5.) 
And by David, when ‘he entertained the people, (1-Chron. 
xvi. 8.) And by Solomon, at the dedication’of the:temple, 
(1 Kings viii. 65.) And all the children of Israel made such 
a feast, at ‘their return from Babylon, (Nehem. viii. 19.) 
‘There are many examples also of the like feasts among 
the heathens; »particularly in Homer, where Agamemnon 
(Iliad.i.) offered a hecatomb, and made a feast upon it. And 
Nestor (Odyss. iii.) offered a sacrifice of eighty-two oxen, 
and made the like entertainment. 

Ver. 20. But the soul that eateth of the flesh of the sacri- 
fice of the peace-offerings that pertain unto the Lord.] By 
these last words it appears, that the whole offering was the 
Lord's, whose bounty entertained him and his friends, to 
whom he gave the greatest part of it. 

Having his uncleanness upon him, &c.| In this verse and 
in the next, every one that had any.legal defilement upon 
him is prohibited, under a severe penalty, ‘to eat of the 
peace-offeriugs. 

And they might be made unclean cither ‘by impurity in 
their own body, or by the contact of unclean things; ofthe 
former of which he:speaks in this verse; and of the other 
in the next. Both were to.be punished with cutting-of; 
which hath been explained clsewhere, (Gen. xvii. 14:) 
From whence it was that the Jews were so very carefal, 
not to go into the judgment-hall:when our Saviour was 
condemned, lest they should be defiled,:but that they might 
eat’ the passover, (John xviii. 28.) at :which feast, peace- 
offerings were offered together with the paschal lamb. (Sce 
more of this xxii. 2—4.) 

Ver. 21. Moreover, these that shall touch any unclean 
thing, as the uncleanness of man, or any unclean beast, or 
any abomnable unclean thing.] All these several sorts of 
uncleanness, contracted by touching ‘things unclean, we 
shall find in the follewing chapters, xi. &c. 

And shall eat the flesh of the sacrifice of peace-offerings, 
which pertain unto the Lord, even:that.soul shall be cut off, 
&c.] The intention of such precepts was, that the greater 
reverence (as Maimonides speaks, par. ili. More Nevoch. 
cap. 41.) might be maintained tewards the sacrifices which 
were offered unto ‘God. ‘Upon which account, Julian 
highly commends Moses, who, he saith, (as-St. Cyril quotes 
his words, lib. ix. contra Julian.) was dvrwe ebAaBie treo 
THY THY isowy éweyy, truly religious about the eating of holy 
things; which he proves from these yery words of Moses. 
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But his conclusion from thence was very frigid, as St. Cy- 
ril calls it, that Christians were therefore to ‘blame, because 
they would not partake of such sacrifices: for:we abstain 
not ‘from them, saith that father, as unclean things, but Yuev 
6? paddov wo tk Témwv, tmi-rd aAnSic, we rather make a pro- 
gress, as from types, unto the truth. 

Ver. 22. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.] At 
tho same time ‘that all ‘these ‘precepts ‘were ordered to be 
delivered to the priests, he takes occasion torepeat:several 
precepts he had ‘befere given, which concern all the peo- 
‘ple; because it was-of great moment te ‘have them ob- 
served. a 

“Ver.-23, Speak wnito ‘the -children -of Tsrael, saying, Ye 
shall eat:no manner of fat.) Because this was‘God’s part, 
‘and therefore not to be caten by any-one, but burnt upon 
his altar. (See iii.16,17.) ‘And ‘the: reason “Maimonides 
gives, why it was reserved for‘him alone, was, because it 
‘was very delicious ‘to the ‘taste, (More Nevoch. par. iii. 
cap. 41.) | : 

Of ox, or of sheep,or of goat.} The Jews restrain this pre- 
cept to these three sorts of creatures (which were the only 
beasts that were offered to the’altar), taking the ‘fat-of all 
other beasts to be lawful. «(SoR. Levi, beforementioned, 
Precept. cxlix.) — | ; 

Ver. 24. And the fat of the ‘beast:] Of one of the fore- 
named beasts, which-alone were allowed in sacrifices. 

That dieth of itself, and the fat of that which is torn with 
beasts, may be used in any other use, &c.] Though the flesh 
of such beasts was unclean, yet'they might apply the fat, 
when separated from the'hody, to any use: only they might 
not eat it. 

Ver. 25. For whosoever eateth the fat of the beast, of 
which men offer an offering made by fire unto the Lord.] 
This-seems to justify the opinion of those Jews who re- 
strain the eating of fat only to the three sorts of creatures 
mentioned ver. 23. as was there observed. 

Even the soul that eateth it, shall be cut off from his peo- 
ple.) If he did it presumptuously; but if through inad- 
vertence, he was to be scourged, as the Jewish doctors af- 
firm. Yet, if he did it a third time, scourging did not suf- 
fioe ; but they shut him up in a little cave, where he could 
not stand upright, nor had room to sit down; and there fed 
him with the bread and water of affliction, till his bowels 
were sorely pinched, ‘&c. as Maimonides describes this 
punishment. (See Schikkard’s Mis¢hpat Hammeleck, and 
Carpzovins’s annot. on him, cap. 2. Theorer. vii.) 

Ver. 26. Moreover, ye shail eat no manner of blood, whe- 
therit be of fowl, or of beast.] Sec iii. 17. Men were very 
prone to this in those times (as‘Maimonides thinks), where- 
by they ran into idolatrous worship. Which was.the rea- 
son God restrained them from it, by threatening cutting off 
(ver. 27.) to those who were guilty of it, (More Nevoch. 
par. lil. cap. 41.) | 

In any of your dwellings.] This is added to signify, that 
they might no more-eat of the blood of ‘those beasts which 
they killed at home, than of those slain at the altar. 

Ver. 27. Whatsoever soul it be that eateth any manner of 
blood, even that soul shall be cut off, &c.] The reason of it 
is given xvii. 10,41. But the Jews hicre distinguish (par- 
ticularly R. Levi Barzelonita, Precept. cxlviii.) between 
the blood of the soul, or the life (as they speak), and the blood 
of amember. The former, which run out freely when the 
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beast was killed, in whieh was the life of the beast, is that 
which is here meant, as Moses more fully explains it, in 
the place beforementioned. The other, which remained in 
the several parts of the beast, they looked upon as belong- 
ing to the flesh, and therefore might be eaten with it. 

Ver. 28. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.| He 
delivered at the same time some other rules to be observed 
by the people in these matters. (See ver. 22.) 

Ver. 29. Speak unto the children of Israel, saying, He 
that offereth the sacrifice of his peace-offerings unto the Lord, 
shail bring his oblation unto the Lord of the sacrifice of his 
peace-offerings.) ‘The meaning may be no more than this, 
that before he and his Fitaeide feasted together, as is di- 
rected ver. 15, &c. he was to take care to bring his oblation 
unto the Lord, that is, to see that God had his part of the 
peace-offering ; for till that was offered, none could meddle 
with the rest. But ifthe import of the Hebrew words be 
well observed, they scem to have a further meaning ; which 
is, that whensoever any man brought the sacrifice (which 
_in the Hebrewis here called zebach) of his peace-offerings, 


he should also bring his ob/ation (which, in distinction from 


the other, is called korban), that is, a mincah, or meat-of- 
fering together with it; that the feast which was to be 
made, might be benebotely furnished with bread and wane; 
as well as the ficsh of the sacrifice. 

Ver. 30. His own hands shall bring the offerings of the 
Lord made by fire, the fat, with the breast, it shall he bring.| 
The sacrifice being slain and divided, the priest was to put 
what belonged unto the Lord into the man’s own hands 
(viz. the fat, with the breast and the shoulder), thathe might 
present it himself unto the Divine Majesty. 

That the breast may be waved, for a wave-offering before 
the Lord.| ‘This is the manner wherein it was to be pre- 
sented; the man was to lift it up over his head, and wave 
it to and fro; his hands being supported and guided by the 
priest. (See Exod. xxix. 24. and Numb. vi. 19, 20.) Mai- 
monides describes the order of it in this manncr: first, the 
priest put into the man’s hands the fat; and then laid upon 
it the breast and the shoulder; and atter that, one of the 
pieces of the cakes for the meat-offering upon them; all 
which he waved about. 

Ver. 31. And the priest shall Digrn the fat upon the altar: 
but the breast shall be Aaron’s and his sous’.| When that 
part which belonged to God’s altar (viz. the fat) had heen 
burnt there, the priests had the breast and the shoulder to 
their own use; as servants have what comes from their 
master’s table. For it was all offered unto God, (ver. 29, 
30.) who, taking only the fat for himself, bade them take the 
rest, viz. the breast and the shoulder: which had been pre- 
sented unto God by waving them to and fro, as a sacrifice 
to the Lord of the world; but by him bestowed upon his 
ministers for their maintenance in his service. ‘This is more 
fully expressed in the three next verses; in which there is 
no difficulty, and therefore I shall but lightly touch them, 

Ver. 32. And the right shoulder shall ye give unio the 
priests, &c.| This is only a more particular declaration 
what belonged to the pricst ; who was to have not only the 
breast beforementioned, but also the right shoulder. 

Ver. 33. IIe among the sons of Aaron that offereth the 
blood of the peace-offerings, and the fat, shall have the right 
shoulder for his part.] This is still a more special direction, 
providing for the encouragement of that priest, who, on 
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that day, ministered at the altar; unto whom the right 
shoulder was appropriated, as a reward of his pains in 
offering the sacrifice. 

Ver. 34. For the wave-breast, and the heave-shoulder, 
have I taken of the children of Israel, from off the sacrifices 
of their peace-offerings, and have given them to Aaron and 
his sons, &c.] This doth not contradict what I observed 
just before ; for when he saith, he hath given these to Aaron 
the priest and his sons, the meaning must be, to those of 
his sons, who, at the time when these were offered, sprin- 
kled the blood and burnt the fat. 

Ver. 35. This is the portion of the anointing of Aaron, 
and of the anointing of his sons, &c.] In the Hebrew the 
words are, This is the anointing of Aaron, &c. that is, this. 
they have in right of their unction to the priest’s office; | 
which entitles them to all beforementioned. 

In the day.| The Hebrew word bejom may, both here and 
in the next verse, be translated (as I observed before, vi. 
20.) from the day, and ever after. 

When he presented them to minister unto the Lord in the _ 
priest's office.] Made them draw near to attend upon him at 
his altar. 

~ Ver. 36. Which the Lord commanded to be given them, 
in the day that he anointed them, &c.] By virtue of a grant 
from God when they were made priests, to enjoy this be- 
nefit in all future ages. 

By a statute for ever, &c.] As long as this law of sacri- 
fices and this priesthood shall last. (See vi. 22.) 
Ver. 37. This is the law of the burnt-offering, of the meat- 
offering, and of the sin-offertng, and of the trespass- offering, 
&c.] This verse contains a summary of what he had com-. 
manded Aaron and his sons, from the ninth verse of the 

sixth chapter unto this place. 

And of the consecrations.) The whole order of their con- 
secration is not here directed, (but in Exod. xxix.) only 
something belonging to that matter, (vi. 20, &c.) : 

Ver. 38. Which the Lord commanded Moses in Mount 
Sinai.) In that mountainous country which lay near to Mount. 
Sinai, as Maimonides truly expounds it. Forhe was come. 
down from Mount Sinai, and had delivered to them all that 
he received there, (Exod. xxxiv. 29.32.) before these com- 
mands were given: but they still continued near unto it ; 


and so the word behar may be translated, by Mount Sinai. 


For, as the last words of this verse tell us, they were still 
in the wilderness of Sinai: that is, in that part of the wil- 
derness which took its name from its nearness to Mount 
Sinai. 

In the day that he commanded the children of Israel to 
offer their oblations unto the Lord, &c.| This doth not pre- 
cisely signify, that he commanded Aaron and his sons 
(vi, 9, &c.) all these things, on the very same day that he 
commanded the children of Israel what oblations to bring, 
(chap. i. 2, &e.) but they were delivered all at the same 
time, immediately after the other, without any other com- 
niandments intervening. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Ver, I. Anp the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.| Sco 
iy. I. . , 
Ver. 2. Take Aaron and his sons with him.| Having de- 


livered the laws and rules about sacrifices and the rites 
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helonging to them, he now prepares the priests to offer 
them, as had been commanded. And there is not much 
said in this chapter, but what had been explained in Exod. 
xxix. and other neighbouring chapters; where he relates 
tho orders he received in Mount Sinai about those things 
which were now performed. 

And the garments.| Exod. xxviii. 2. 4. 

And the anointing oil.] Exod. xxx. 24, &c. 

And a bullock for the sin-offering, and two rams, and a 
basket of unleavened bread.] Sce Exod. xxix. 1—3, &e. 
These were in their kind the very best of the legal sacri- 
fices, as appears, in part, from that expression of the 
Psalmist, Psalin Ixix. 30, 31. where he prefers thanksgiv- 
ing and praise, before a bullock that hath horns and hoofs (a 
young bullock, which began to spread its horns and hoofs), 
that is, before the very best of all their bloody sacrifices. 

Ver. 3. And gather thou all the congregation together, 
&c.] All the elders of the people, with the great officers 
who were set over thousands and hundreds, &c. For these 
are frequently called by the name of col ha edah, which 
we translate all the congregation; particularly in Numb. 
xxv. 7. xxxv. 12. Josh. xx. 6. Judg. xxi. 10. 13. 16. where 
the edders of the congregation, and the congregation, and all 
the congregation, are plainly the same thing. Which is 
further confirmed from the next chapter of this book, (ver. 
1.) where it is said expressly, Moses. called Aaron and his 
sons, and the elders of Israel. 

Ver. 4. And Moses did as the Lord commanded.} Sum- 
moned them to appear before the Lord. 

Ani the assembly was gathered together.| The word we 
translate assembly, is the same with that in the foregoing 
verse, Which we translate congregation: that is, as I said, 
the assembly of the elders. 

Unto the door of the tabernacle of the congregation.) 
That they might be witnesses of what was done, and satisfy 
all the people, that Aaron and his sons did not intrude 
themselves into his office; but were solemnly called and 
consecrated to it by Moses, the servant of the Lord. It is 
likely, also, that as many of the people as the place would 
conveniently hold, met together to be spectators of this 
solemnity. 

Ver. 5. And Moses said unto the congregation, This is the 
thing which the Lord commanded to be done.) I am now 
about to execute what God hath formerly commanded, 
when I was with him in the holy monnt, (Exod. XxXix. 4.) 
At what time this was executed, is a question among 
learned men. And our great primate of Ireland places 
this consecration of Aaron and his sons, together with the 
tabernacle and all things belonging to it, in .the second 
month of the second year, after they came out of Egypt: 
moved thereunto, I suppose, by what is said in Numb. vii. 
1,2. So that, according to his opinion, the numbering of 
the people, and the separation of the Levites to God’s ser- 
vice, preceded this action. But I do not see any reason 
why we should not think all things were done in the order 
wherein they are here related. And then this consecration 
was performed in the first month of that year; after the ta- 
bernacle had been erected aud set apart for the habitation 
of the Divine Majesty. (See Exod. xl. 17, 18.) 

Ver. 6. And Moses brought Auron and his sons.] To the 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation; as he had been 
directed, (Zxod. xxix. 4.) 
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And washed them with water.) As is there also directed; 
having first likewise washcd hiniself, (xl. 31.) 

Ver. 7. Aud he put upon him the coat, and girded him 
with the girdle, &c.| Moses, by an extraordinary commis- 
sion from God, performed the oflice of a high-priest on 
this day, and the six days following: and put Aaron in 
possession of this oflice by clothing him with the garments 
here mentioned, (according to the orders which had been 
given, Exod. xxix. 5, &e.) which was thought sufficient for 
the consecration of a high-priest, after the captivity of 
Babylon; when they wanted the holy oil, as hath been be- 
fore observed. Whence Philo often calls Moses by the 
name of ‘Apyiepede, 7. e. high-priest. And in Schemoth 
Rabba the tradition is, that he continued high-pricst all 
the time they continued in the wilderness: thongh others, 
they confess, are of opinion (which is the truth) that he of- 
ficiated only the seven days of the consecration; after 
which this office was settled in Aaron.. (See Selden, lib. i. 
de Succession. in Pontificatum, cap. 1.) 

Ver. §. And he put the breast-plate upon him: also he 
put in the breast-plate the urim and the thummin.}| See 
Exod. xxvii. 80. It is observable that he saith nothing 
here in this place of the precious stones, but only mentions 
urim and thummimy; as in Exod. xxxix. 10. (where he de- 
scribes the same thing) he makes mention only of the four 
rows of stones, but saith not one word of wrim and thum- 
mim: which I look upon as a proof that they were all one. 

Ver. 9. And he put the mitre upon his head; and upon 
the mitre, the golden plate, the holy crown, &c.) Accord- 
ing as God commanded him in ‘bxod. xxviii. 36, 37, &c. 
xxix. 6. 

Ver. 10. And Moses took the anointing oil, and anointed 
the tabernacle, and all that was therein.) See Exod xxix. 
26, &c. and Exod. xl. 9—11. There being several ways 
of anointing a thing or person, either by pouring oil upon 
them, or by putting it upon them with the finger, or by 
sprinkling; it is not an improbable conjecture of Fortu- 
natus Scacchus, that Moses anointed the tabernacle and 
its utensils, by dipping his finger in the oil, and putting it 
upon them. For though the word mascak, which he useth 
for anointing, be general, yet the Vulgar expressing it by 
linivit, and the LXX. by zxpice (which import this parti- 
cylar sort of anointing), and there being different words 
used to express the anointing of the altar and of Aaron, it 
may well incline-one to his opinion; (Myrothec. 2. Sacr. 
Eleeochrysmn. cap. 70.) 

‘And sanctified them.) Set them apart by this unction for 
the holy use; for which they were designed. 

Ver. 11. ‘And he sprinkled thereof wpon the altar seven 
times ; and anointed the altar, and all its vessels, &c.] We 
do not find this expressly before directed: but the mtention 
of anointing the altar being to make it most holy, (because 
it was to sanctify all that was laid upon it, Exod. xxx. 29. 


x1. 10.) it was very fit it should be both sprinkled seven 


times with oil, and also anointed: in token of its extraordi- 
uary sanctity, whieh was put upon it by this very solemn 
rite. For here are two distinct words about this anointing ; 
the first is jaz, he sprinkled of the oil upon it; and then 
jimshach, he anointed it, by putting some of the oil on it: 
whereas it is said of the tabernacle, and of the things there, 
only jimshach, he anointed them, without any sprinkling. 
Some think, that the altar being mentioned twice in this 
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versc, he speaks of the aliar of incense, as well as of the 
altar of burnt-offerings. But it is plain by those places 1 in 
Exodus it was the altar of burnt-offerings, which was thus 
sanctified; and here the laver and its foot (which stood in 
the same court) is said to be sanctified with it. As for 
the altar of incense, it is included in what is said in the fore- 
eoing verse, that he anointed the tabernacle and all therein. 


Both the laver and his foot, to sanctify then.| It may be — 
thought that he sprinkled with oil the laver and its foot, as | 
well as anointed them; which is the opinion of the fore- . 
But the Hebrew words will not | 
warrant it; for they only signify that they were anointed as | 


named Fort. Scacchus. 


the altar was after its aspersion. 
Ver. 12. And he poured of the anointing oil upon Aaron's 


head.) Here now is a third word distinct from the two for- 


mer, viz. jitzok, which signifies there was more done to 
Aaron than to any of the holy things, to sanctify him to his 
office ; for the holy oil was poured ‘on his head. 


And anointed him.] Perhaps he drew the oil with his _ 
was a further purification of it; 


finger upon his forehead, after it was poured on his head, 


as the Jews think he did, (See Exod. xxix. 7, 8. xxx. 30. 


x]. 13.) 


To sanctify him. i. e. Set him apart to this sacred office. | 


Now this consecration of Aaron and his sons being inen- 
tioned here together with the consecration of the tabcrna- 
cle and all belonging to it, it hath made some conclude, 
that both wero done at the very.same time. But I have 
given some arguments to prove the contrary, upon Exod. 
xl. 17,18. And the meaning of these three verses (tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth of this chapter) may be, not that they 
were consccrated at the same time, but with the samc oil. 
For first he says, Moses took the anointing oil; and shews 
how it was employed after a different manncr upon the ta- 
bernacle and its utensils, upon the altar, and upon Aaron, 
on whose head it was poured; whereas tho former had it 
only put upon them with the finger, or were sprinkled with 
it. But though they were not consecrated together, yet 
their consecration immediately followed one another. For 
seven days being spent in sanctifying the tabernacle and 
the altar, then immediately began the sanctification of 
Aaron and his sons: during which time Moses may be sup- 
posed to have received the foregoing laws about saeri- 
fices, in which they were to be employed as soon as they 
were consecrated. And the seven days for the consecra- 
tion of Aaron and his sons, immediately succeeding the 
other seven days which were spent in the consecration of 


the tabernacle and the altar; it may be the reason why 


they are here succinctly mentioned both together, and nei- 
ther of them mentioned before. [Tor if the account we 
have in the forticth of Exodus concerning these things be 
well attended to, it will appcar that nothing is there said of 
the anointing of the tabernacle, or any thing else; but only 
that he set it up the first day of the month, as he was com- 
manded ver. 2, &c. and 17, &c. And he is commanded 
in like manner to take the anointing oil, and anoint the ta- 
bernacle and all therein, (ver. 9, &c.) and then to anoint 


Aaron and his sons; (ver. 13.15.) but he relates nothing of | 


his doing cither of them till now, when he executed those 
commands. 

Ver. 13. And Moses brought Aaron’s sons, and put coats 
upon them, and girded them with girdles, &c.] See Exod. 
xxviii. 40, 41. xxix. 30. x1.14. 
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As the Lord commanded Moses.| He commanded him 
also to anoint them at the same time, (Exod. xxviii. 41. 
x1.15.) but itis not herementioned; because they were not 
anointed as he was, by pouring oil upon their heads; but 
sprinkling it on their garments, with the blood of the sa- 
crifice offered for them. And that he did afterward as he 
had been ordered, ver. 30. (Sce Exod. xxviii. 41. xxix. 7.) 

Ver. 14. And he brought the bullock.] See Exod. xxix. 
1. 10. &c. 

For.a sin-offering. } So it was designed to be, Exod, 
xxix. 14, 

And Aaron and his sons laid their hands upon the head 


| of the bullock for the sin-offering.} See Exod. xxix. 10. 


Levit. i. 4. 

Ver. 15. And he slew it.) Exod. xxix. 11. 

And Moses took the blood, and put tt upon the horns of 
the altar round about with his finger.] As he had been di- 
rected, Exod. xxix. 12. 

And purified the altar.| It was purified before; but this 
that it might be the nrore 
fitted to-bea place to make reconciltation upon it, as it fol- 
lows in the conelusion of the verse. 

And poured out the blood at the bottom of the aliar, aa 
sanctified it, &c.] The Vulgar Latin, I think, gives the 
true interpretation of these words, rather than translate 
them in this manner; it being exptated and sanctified, he 
poured out the blood at the botiom of .the altar, &c. Fort. 
Scacchus hath taken a. great deal of pains to prove that 
this expiation (as the Vulgar Latin calls it) went before 
the anointing or consecration of the altar; in his Myro- 
thec. (par. ii. cap. 34.) But his arguments seem to me of 
no force to overthrow the opinion of Abulensis and Philo, 
that these words do not speak of a proper expiation of the 
altar; but that it was only hereby more particularly set 
apart (as the word sanctify signifies), to be the place where 
sin-oflerings might be made; that men who had committed 
offences might be expiated by these sacrifices. 

Ver. 16. And he took all the fat that was upon the iu- 
wards, and the caul, &ce.| See Exod. xxix. 13. 

Ver. 17. But the bullock and his skin, his flesh and his 
dung, he burnt with fire without the camp, as the Lord com- 
manded Moses.) See Exod. xxix..14. Yet we do not find 
that the blood of this sacrifice was carried into the holy 
place; and therefore it did-not fall under the rulc in the 
sixth chapter of this book, (ver. 30.) but might have beon 


eaten by the priests, as is there allowed, (ver. 2G.) Some 


think it sufficient, for the solution of this, to sAy that Aaron 
and his sons were not yet completely consecrated, and 
therefore had not a right to eat of the flesh of this sin-ot- 
fering. Bnt such persons do not consider that Moses, 
who now acted as a priest, could not be debarred of that 
benefit by this reason. And therefore it is better to say, 
that no high-priest, whether ordinary or extraordinary 
(such as Moses now was), might eat of any sin-offering, 
offered for the priests themselves; although the blood of 
it was not brought into the sanctuary. F'rom whence we 
may draw this consequence: that although the sins of the 
people were taken away by the priests; who, by cating of 
their sin-offering, plainly shewed that they bare their sin, 
(as the phraso is, x. 17.) yet the sins of the priests them- 
selves could not be taken away, by any sacrifice they could 


offer for sin, of which they might not eat: but they were 
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to expect, as an excellent person of our own speaks, (Dr. 
Jackson, book ix. upon the Creed, chap. 26.) a better sacri- 
fice, made by a better high-priest, the Son of God. But 
these legal sacrifices, in the mean time, were offered in such 
a place, as prefigured the place where this better sacrifice 
should be offered, viz. without the camp: as when they 
came to their rest, without the city of Jerusalem, where 
our Saviour’s body was offered for our redemption. 

Ver. 18. And he brought the ram for the burnt-offering: 
and Aaron and his sons laid their hands upon the head of 
the ram.| According to the direction given to Moses, when 
he was with God in Mount Sinai, (Exod. xxix. 15, 16.) 
where all that follows here, to the end of the twenty-first 
verse, is explained: this being nothing else but the execu- 
tion of what was before ordered. 

Ver. 22. And he brought the other ram.| For he was 
commanded to bring fwo, (ver. 2. and Exod. xxix. 1.) 

The ram of consecration.| So it is called Exod xxix. 22. 
31. for the reason there given. 

Ver. 23, 24. And he slew it, and Moses took of the blood 
‘of it, &c.] These two verses are explained Exod. xxix. 20. 
where order was given for what was now done. [ shall 
only add a remark of R. Levi ben Gersom, upon the order 
wherein these sacrifices were offered; which was most ra- 
tional. For, first, there was a sacrifice for sin offered, (ver. 
14.) before they could be worthy to have any gift or pre- 
sent which they made to God reccived by him. But upon 
their expiation, a whole burnt-offering was accepted; (ver. 
18.) and after that followed this sacrifice, which was a 
peace-offering, (as appears from ver. 31.) part of which was 
burnt npon the altar, part given to the priest, and the rest 
they themselves ate for whom it was offered; that it might 
appear they were so far in the favour of God, as to eat 
with him of his meat from his table. Abarbinel hath the 
same observation. 

Ver. 25. And he took the fat, and the rump, &c.| All this 
verse likewise is there explained, Exod. xxix. 22. 

Ver. 96—-28. And out of the basket of unleavened bread, 
&e.] These three verses shew, that Moses exactly fol- 
lowed the orders he had received Exod. xxix. 28—25. 
where they have been explained. 

Ver. 28. Burnt them upon the burnt-offering.| This shews 
that they were not a burnt-offering properly, as I there ob- 
Served, but an appendix to it. 

They were consecrations for a sweet savour.] Because 
they were offered to consecrate and sanctify them, as this is 
explained Exod. xxix. 33. (Sce there.). 

Ver. 29. And Moses took the breast and waved it, &c.] 
According to the direction given Exod. xxix. 26. where it 
is also ordered that this should be Moses’s part. 

Ver. 30. And he took of the anointing oil, and of the 
blood that was upon the altar, and sprinkled it on Aaron, 
&c.] See Exod. xxix. 21. where it appears plainly this 
blood that was mixed with the oil, was the blood of the 
ran of consecration. 

Ver. 31. And Moses said unto Aaron and his sons, boil 
the flesh at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, 
and there eat it, &c.] God having had his part, (ver. 28.) 
and Moses, who performed the office of a priest at this 
time, having had that which belonged to him on that ac- 
count, (ver. 29.) the rest was given (as the manner was in 
peace-offerings) to those for whom the sacrifice was offered: 
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that is, all but the right shoulger, which was burnt upon 
the altar, and the wave breast, which was given to Moses, 
as priest. (Sce Exod. xxix. 31, 32.) 

Ver. 82. That which remains of the flesh and the blood 
shall ye burn with fire.] See Exod. xxix. 34. This shews it 
was of the nature of a peace-offering, (vii. 15. 17.) 

Ver. 33. And ye shall not go out of the door of the taber- 
nacle in seven days, &c.] For till then their consecration was 
not perfected (as the following words signify), no more 
than the consecration of the altar was, till a bullock had 
been offered, to cleanse it, and make an atonement for it, 
seven days together. (See Exod. xxix. 85—37.) This was 
to make them more sensible of the great weight, as well as 
dignity of their office. 

Ver. 34. As he had done this day, so the Lord hath com- 
manded to do, to make an atonement for you.] Every day 
of these seven those sacrifices were to be repeated, the 
sin-offering, the burnt-offering, and the peace-offering ; and 
their garments were to be sprinkled with the bleod and 
the anointing oil, as tho Lord required when Moses was 
with him in the mount, (Exod. xxix. 35.) This shews the 
imperfection of all the legal sacrifices; which would not 
have been so often repeated, if they had been of greater 
efficacy: yet the continuance of them seven days, doth 
signify the complete consecration of these priests, accord- 
ing to the rites of those times. In conformity to which, 
our great high-priest, the Lord Christ, who was perfected 
by one sacrifice of himself, spent seven days in his conse- 
cration to his office. For as Aaron is commanded to 
attend at the tabernacle so many days together, in like 
manner our Lord Christ, (as Dr. Jackson observes in the 
forenamed book, chap. 25.) did attend the temple five 
days one after another, before his death; (see John xii. 1. 


12, &c. Matt. xxi. 8, 9, &c.) and having purged it on the 


first or second of those days, from the profaneness that 
was exercised in it by merchandizing; and afterward hal- 
lowed it by his doctrine, and by his’ Divine presence, 
which appeared in several miraculous cures, he went the 
sixth day into his heavenly sanctuary, into paradise itself; 
to purify and sanctify it with his own blood: as Moses, at 
Aaron’s consecration, did the material sanctuary and altar 
with the blood of beasts. “And having rested the seventh 
day, finished all by his resurrection carly the next day in 
the morning. 

Ver. 35. Therefore shall ye abide at the door of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation.] Where all things mentioned in 
this chapter had been done, and were still to be repeated, 
(ver. 3, 4.) for they could not go into the sanctuary till they 
were completed. 

Day and night.| This was to make their consecratian 
more solemn, and taken notice of by all the people. 

Seven days.] By which meaus, a sabbath, as the Jews 
observe, passed over theirheads: without which, they con- 
ecive, Aaron and his sons could not have been completed. 
But the sabbath of the Lord did never so exactly pass over 
any high-priest in his consecration, as it did over the High- 
priest of the New Testament. For however it were of 
Aaron’s it was to our blessed Saviour (as the forenamed 
Dr. Jackson notes) a day of rest indeed, after six days of 
labour, watching, praying, and fasting, which concluded in 
his bloody death and passion. 

And keep the charge of the Lord.] That which he had now 
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enjoined. Or rather, watch the tabernacle and his vessels, 
-&c. as they were to do intime to come. ‘The Hebrew doc- 
tors have here raised a great difficulty, about the necessary 
easements of nature; for which they had no convenience, 
if they might not stir for seven days from the door of the 
tabernacle; and therefore they fancy, there was a hole 
digged in the ground for such occasions. But it is more 
likely they were not so confined, as not to be allowed this 
liberty: and one cannot well doubt of it, who considers 
the word mismoroth here used (which we translate keep 
the charge of the Lord), which is a military phrase, signify- 
ing the stations and watches kept in their turns for certain 
hours: after which they were at liberty to attend their own 
affairs. Such was the charge here one may reasonably 
think, of not departing from the door of the tabernacle, 
while they were upon the guard (as we speak), which some 
or Other of them kept night and day; in such order, that 
while some watched, others might sleep, or step out about 
the necessary occasions of nature. 

That ye die not.) It may seem hard that they should be 
in peril of their life, if they omitted any of these rites. 
But this was necessary, to make those scrious and intent 
upon their business, who were to save the lives of others, 
by making expiation for them, when they deserved to 
perish. 

For so I am commanded.} These orders, as hath been al- 
ready observed, he received in the holy mount. 

So Aaron and his sons did all things which the Lord com- 
manded by the hand of Moses.] ‘This was necessary to be 
added, that all generations might be assured, whatsoever 
was performed by their ministry, would be effectual, to the 
end for which it was appointed ; they being exactly conse- 
crated to God’s service, without the least omission of any 
thing that he had required. In like manner, our great High- 
priest was consecrated to his eternal priesthood, by fulfil- 
ling all the will of God; and that in a far more solemn and 
public way than Aaron’s was; it being performed by suf- 
fering such things, as nothing but a perfect filial obedience 
to his heavenly Father could have moved him to admit, be- 
cause it was accomplished by shedding his ¢ own blood ina 
lingering death. 


CHAP. IX. 


Ver. 1. Awnp if came to pass on the eighth day.| He doth 
not mean on the etghth day of the month; but on the next 
day after their consecration, which was seven days in doing, 


(vill. 33. 35.) ‘Then it was that the fire fell down from - 


heaven, and consumed the sacrifices which Aaron offered: 
and this seems also to have been the first day of unleaven- 
ed bread, which fell upon the fifteenth day of this month ; 
for on the fourteenth in the even, which was the last day of 
the consecration of the priests, the Passover was kept, 
(Numb. ix. 2. 5.) 
_ That Moses called Aaron and his sons, and the elders of 
Israel.| Just as he had donc before, (viii. 2, 3.) that the 
rulers, and as many of the people as could mcet together, 
to behold what was done, might see the glory of the Lord, 
which appeared at this time, (ver. 6.) 

Ver. 2. And he said unto Aaron, Take thee a young calf.] 
This is the first sacrifice that was offered to God, by the 
priests of the order of Aaron. It differed from that which 


t- 
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was offered by Moses for Aaron and his sons, as egel, a 
young calf, doth from par, a young bullock: by which his 
sin was expiated at his consecration. .And Maimonides 
saith, that the former signifies a calf of one ‘year old; the 
latter one of two. Others say, a calf was called egel till 
his horns budded; and then it was called par. 

For a sin-offering.] For his sins in general; not for any 
determinate offence, like that iv. 3. which therefore was 
something different from this. The Jews fancy, that a 
young calf was appointed for the first sin-offering, to put 
Aaron and the people in mind of the golden calf, which 
they worshipped. So Maimonides reports the opinion of 
their. wise men, in his More Nevoch. (par. iii. cap. 46.) 
Where he also hath this conceit, that it was to expiate that 
sin. 

And a ram for a burnt-offering.} For none but males 
were accepted for burnt-offerings, (i.10.) There is no peace- 
offering ordered for him, (as there is afterward for the peo- 
ple, ver. 4.) because it was not fit he should have all the 


sacrifice, as he must have had, according to the law of 


such sacrifices, being both the priest and the offéerer ; be- 
tween whom and the priest (after the fat was burnt) all was 
to be shared. 

Ver. 3. Aud unto the children of Israel thou shalt speak, 
saying.] Unto all the elders, (ver. 1.) who were to bring the 
following offcrings, in the name of all the people of Israel; 
and that ‘by Aaron’ s direction, who was now to aet as nn ~ 
high-priest, and give out this order. 

“Take 1 ye akid of the goats for a sin-offering.] The Hebrew 
word seir signifies a he-goat. Concerning which Maimo- 
nides (in his book concerning Saerifices) delivers this opi- 
nion, that “ all sacrifices for sin, whether of private per- 
sons, or the whole congregation, at their three principal 
feasts, new moons, and the day of expiation, were’ he- 
goats.” For this reason, because the greatest sin and re- 
hellion of those times was, that they sacrificed to demons, 
who were wont to appear in that form. For which he quotes, 
xvii. 7. They shall no more offer their sacrifices, lesseirim ; 
which we translate unto devils: but the word seirim is but 
the plural number of the word seir, which signifies a goat. 
And further he adds, that their wise men think the sin of 
the whole congregation was thercfore expiated by this kid 
of a goat, because all the family of Israel sinned about a 
goat when they sold Joseph into Egypt, (Gen. xxxvii.31.) 
And such reasons, saith he, as these should not seem trifles, 
for the end and scope of all these actions was, to imprint 
and engrave on the mind of sinners the offences they had 
committed, that they might never forget them. According 
to that of David, Psalm li. 5. “ My sin is ever before me.” 

This s¢v-offering was different from that iv. 14. being not 
for any particular sin, as that was; but in general, for all 
the offences that the high-priest might have committed. 

A calf and a lamb, both of the first year, &c.] When they 
were in their prime. | 

Ver. 4. Also a bullock and a ram.| These also were, no 
doubt, to be without blemish, as is preseribed in the two 
foregoing offerings. And the Hebrew word sor (which we 
translate a bullock) often signifies a well-grown ox: as in 
Exod. xxi. 28. Deut. xxv. 8. As ajil,a ram, the Hebrews 
say, signifies a sheep of.above a year old. These made 
very large peace-offerings, and consequently a liberal feast 
upon tliem. 
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For peace-offerings.| The very same order is here ob- 
served that was at Aaron’s consecration: first, stv-offerings, 
then a burnt-offering, and then a peace-offering was offcred 
to the Lord, (viii. 14. 18, 22. 

And a meat-offering mingled with oil,| Which was to 


complete the peace-offerings on which they were to feast, | 


that meat might not be without bread to it. 

For to-day the Lord will appear to you.] Give you an il- 
lustrious token of his presence by sending fire from hea- 
ven, or from the brightness of his glory, to consume the sa- 
crifice, (ver. 23, 24.) Whereby they were all assured that 
both the institution of this priesthood, and the sacrifices 
offered by it, were acceptable to the Divine Majesty. 


Ver. 5. And they brought that which Moses commanded.] 
Both Aaron (ver. 2.) and all the congregation (ver. 3.) 


brought all the offerings which Moses required. 


sacrifices were to be offered. | 

And ail the congregation drew near and stood before the 
Lord.| Approached te the door of the tabernacle, and stood 
there by their sacrifices, looking towards the holy place; 
and worshipped the Lord. 

Ver. 6. And Moses said.] Unto the congregation. 

This is the thing which the Lord commanded that ye should 
do.| I require this of you by the commandment of God, 
who will demonstrate, by a visible token, his presence 
among you. 

And the glory of the Lord shall appear unto you.) That 
glory which filled the tabernacle when it was erected, (Exod. 
xl. 84, 35.) openly shewed itself to them all, (ver. 23.) and 
declared his grace and favour towards them, by consuming 
their sacrifices, as an acceptable oblation to him, (ver. 24.) 
Whereby a particular honour also was done unto Aaron, 
who was hereby most illustriously owned to be God's high- 
‘priest; and all other persons deterred from pretending to 
his oflice. 

Ver. 7. And Moses said unto Aaron, .Go unto the altar, 
and offer thy sin-offering, and thy burnt-offering.| One of 
them after the other, in the order wherein they were di- 
rected, viz. his sin-offering first, to make his burnt-offering 
accepted. 

Make an atonement for thyself and for the people.] First 
for himself, (as the apostle observes, Heb. vii. 27.) that 
then he might be capable to offer for the sins of the people. 
This was the great imperfection of the Aaronical priests, 
that they were sinners like other men: by reason whereof 
they were bound, “ as for the people, so also for them- 
selves, to offer for sins,” (Heb. v. 3.) 

And offer the offering of the people, and make an atone- 
ment for them.| After he had offered hoth the stn-offering, 
(ver. 8,) and the burnt-offering, (ver. 13.) for himself; then 
he was to begin to offer for the people. For his own sins 
being expiated, and his burnt-offering being accepted, he 
was fit to procure remission and acceptance for them. 

Ver. 8. Aaron therefore went unto the altar.| That he 
might be ready to perform his part of the service, which 
was to sprinkle the blood, after be had first of all offered 
the morning sacrifice. (See ver. 17.) 

And slew the calf of the sin-offering which was for himself. ] 
Ordered it to be slain: for this was no part of the priest's 
work, as I shewed upon the first chapter, ver. 5. 


Ver. 9. And the sons of Aaron brought the blood unto | 
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him.] They received it in basons as it rm from the calf 
when it was killed, (see i. 5.) and brought it unto him; 
who stood at the altar to receive it, and do what follows. 

And he dipped his finger in the blood.) The fore-finger of 
the right hand, which had been sanctified to this ministry, 
by putting the blood of tho sacrifice of consecration upon 
the thumb of the right hand, (viii. 23, 24.) whereby we grasp 
all things, and cannot hold them strongly, nor perform any 
thing well, if that be wanting. ; 

And put it wpon the horns of the altar, &e.| See iv. 25. 

Ver. 10. But the fat, and the kidneys, and the caul about 
the liver.| See iv. 8, 9. 

He burnt upon the altar, as the Lord commanded Moses.| 
Laid or disposed them upon the altar, to be burnt by the 
heavenly fire, (ver. 24.) as most understand it. And the 


| LXX. justify this opinion; who, though they here trans- 
Before the tabernacle of the congregation.| Where these 


late it, he offered it on the altar, yet, ver. 18. where there 


| as the same phrase, they expressly translate it, éréSnxev rd 


dAokatrwya tri td Svoacriowv, he laid the burnt-offering 
upon the altar: and again, ver. 17. in the same manner, 
éméSnxev tt 76 Suvataoripiov ywoic, &c. he laid it wpon the 
altar, beside the burnt-sacrifice of the morning. For 
common fire, it is supposed, was no longer to he used 
when Aaron’s sacrifice began; as it had been all] along 
before. But there is no certainty in this: and we may as 
well take the words in their proper sense, that Aaron burnt 
this and the following sacrifice, as Moses had done before, 
(viii. 14, 21. 28.) until the burnt-offering for the people 
came to be offered, which God consumed by fire from 
himself: and then followed those other sacrifices men- 
tioned, ver.17, 18. For all these sacrifices, for Aaron and 
for the people, could not be laid upon the altar at once; 
but one after another, in the order here directed: and con- 
sequently, this sacrifice here mentioned was actually burnt 
upon the altar, to: make way for those which followed it. 

' Ver. 11. And the flesh and the hide he burnt with fire, 


' without the camp.) See viii. 17. 


Ver. 12. And he slew the burnt-offering, and Aaron's sons 
presented to hin the blood, &e.] See i. 5. 

Ver. 18, 14. And they presented the burnt-offering unto 
him, with the pieces thereof, &c.] All that is contained in 
these two verses is explained in the first chapter, (ver. 8, 9.) 
where the law about burat-offerings is delivered. 

‘Ver. 15. And he brought the people's sin-offering, &c.] 
Having offered all that was necessary for himself, now he 
became fit to make supplication for the people. | 

And offered it for sin, as the first.| In the same manner 
as he offered the foregoing sin-offering for himself, (ver. 
8, &e.) $ 

Ver. 16. And he brought the burnt-offering.| Here being 
no express mention of burning it, some from thence con- 
clude, that this was the offering which alone was consumed 
by fire from the Lord. (Sce ver. 24.) 

And offered it according to the manner.) Waid it upon 
the altar, as Moses had directed in the first chapter of this 
book. 

Ver. 17. And he brought the meat-offering, &c.| Which 
attended upon burnt-offerings, (Numb. xv. 2—4, &c.) 

Beside the burnt-offering of the morning.| ‘This shews 
that Aaron began his priestly function with the morning 
sacrifice, which preceded all other, and was never omitted 
for the sake of any other sacrifice that was to follow it, 
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and it had always a mieat-offering waiting upon it, 
(Exod. xxix. 39, 40.) 

Ver. 18, 19. He slew also the bullock and the ram, for a 
sacrifice of peace-oferings.] ‘These two verses are explained 
in the third chapter; which treats of such kind of offerings. 

Ver. 20. And he pnt the fat upon the breasts, &c.] ‘That 
it might by elevation and waving be presented unto the 
_ Lord; and then burnt upon the altar. (See vii. 30.) 

Ver. 21. And the breasts and the right shoulder Aaron 
waved for a wave-offering before the Lord.| The fat being 
burut upon the altar, as God’s portion, these were the por- 
tion of the priests; ‘who feasted upon God’s meat ; for they 
were solemnly presented unto him, before they had them. 
(See vii. 34.) 

' Ver. 22. And Aaron lifted up his hands towards the 
people.| Imploring the Divine blessing upon the people; 
which he afterwards pronounced. At this day, they that 
are of the family of Aaron, going up the steps which lead 
to the place where the book of the law is kept, lift up their 
hands as high as their heads, and pronounce a blessing in 
their synagogues upon the assembly. And they say the 
ancient custom was, which is still observed, not only to lift 
up and spread their hands, but then to join them together 
by the thumbs; and the two fore-fingers; dividing the other 
from them, in that figure which is represented by an emi- 
nently Jearned person, J. Wagenseil, in his commentary 
upon Sota, (cap. 7- p. 672. and 1182.) 

And blessed them.] We read of no order for this: but 
natural reason taught them, from the beginning, that the 
priestly office consisted in praying for the people, and 
blessing them: we find an example of it in Gen. xiv. 18, 
19. And not long after Aaron’s consecration, Moses de- 
livered from God a form of words, wherein the priests 
should bless the people, (Numb. vi. 24.) And at this day, 
there is nothing done among the Jews with such solemnity, 
and in which they place so much sanctity, as this. For 
when the blessing is pronounced in their synagogues, they 
ali cover their faces; believing they would be struck blind, 
if they should look up: because the Divine Majesty, at 
that time, sits upon the hands of the priest. So the samo 
Wagenseil observes, in the place abovenamed: which 
- shews, not only how laborious they have been to maintain 
in the people’s minds an opinion, that God is still as much 
present with them in their synagogues, as he was anciently 
in the tabernacle and temple; but how high a value they 
set upon the Divine blessing pronounced by his ministers. 

And came down from offering the sin-offering, and ‘the 
burnt-offering, and peace-offerings.)| He pronounced the 
blessing before he caine down from the altar, which stood 
upon raised ground, (though there were no steps to it, Exod. 
xx. 26.) that all the people might the better sec what was 
done, while he offered all these sacrifices for them, and 
lifted up his hands to implore God’s bicssing upon them. 

Ver. 23. And Moses and Aaron went into the tabernacle 
of the congregation.] The sacrifice being ended, it is likely 
Moses went with Aaron into the sanctnary, to instruct him 
how to sprinkle the blood, and to burn-incense, and order 
the shew-bread, and such-like things as were to be done 
only in the holy place. 

And came out, and blessed the people.| I suppose that all 
the sacrifices beforementioned might be offered after the 
morning sacrifice, (ver. 17.) which took up a great deal of 
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time, before tliey were all completed. After which Moses 
and Aaron went into the sanctuary, and stayed there til] 
the time of the evening sacrifice ; and then came out and 
dismissed the people. with a new blessing, when the even- 
ing sacrifice was finished. 

And the glory of the Lord appeared unto all the people.] 
That glory which filled the tabernacle, (Exod. x1. 34, 35.) 
now appeared without: either at the door of if, or. upon 
it, in the sight of all the people, as Moses had foretold, 
(ver. G.) 

Ver. 24. And there came a fire out from before the Lord.| 
Either out of the sanctuary, from the holy of holies: or 
from that glory which now appeared unto thein, and sent 
out flashes of fire which burnt up the sacrifice. In either 
of these senses, it may be said to come from the face of the 
Lord, as the Hebrew phrase is. ; 

And consumed upon the altar the burnt-offering and the 
fat.) It seems to me most natural and easy to take this 
burnt-offering and ‘its fat for the evening sacrifice; which 
concluding the work of this day, God gave a special token 
of his acceptance of all the other.sacrifices, by consuming 
this; and likewise publicly testified his approbation of all 
the foremcntioned rites of the ministry of Aaron, whose au- 
thority was hereby established in a miraculous manner. 
To confirm this, if may be noted, that, as the place which 
God chose for his worship and service, was afterward de- 
signed in the time of David after the very same manner; 
(1 Chron. xxi. 26.) so it was at the time of the evening sa- 
crifice, as may be gathered from 2 Sam. xxiv. 15. where if 
is said the pestilence continued from morning, fo the time 
appointed, that is, to the evening; and then David saw the 
angel, who commanded Gad to bid him set the altar in the 
threshing-floor of Araunah; where God answering by fire 
from heaven, it madc him say, this is the house of God, and 
this is the altar of burnt-offering, (1 Chron. xxii. 1.) And 
When Solomon built the temple in that very place, it was 
thus consecrated by fire coming from heaven, and con- 
suming the burnt-sacrifice, as well as by the glory of the 
Lord filling the house, (2 Chron. vii. 1—3.) And it is very 
probablie, also, that this was at the time of the evening sacri- 
fice ; for the former part of the day had been spent in bring- 
ing the ark into the house of the Lord, and in Solomon’s 
prayer; as we read in the two foregoing chapters. Certain 
it is, that the authority of Elijah to restore God’s true reli- 
gion and worship was thus justified, 1 Kings xviii. 38, 39. 
and it was at the time of the offering the evening sacrifice, 
(ver. 39.) From whence that prayer of the Psalmist, (Psal. 
exli. 2.) Let the lifting up of my hands be ds the evening 
sacrifice. 

All this was so notorious, that Julian himself acknow- 
ledges, that fire came down from heaven in the time of 
Moses, and again in the days of Elijah, ra¢ Suotag avaXio- 
kov, consuming the sacrifices ; as we find his words related . 
by St. Cyril, (lib. x. contra Julianum.) And this gave such 
a Divine authority to the Jewish religion, that it is no won- 
der to find, that the pagans endcavoured to gét eredit to 
their religion by the like reports of fire, from an invisible’ 
power, consuming their sacrifices: which perhaps‘ was 
sometimes really done by the prinee of the power of the 
air, as the apostle calls the devil. NJowever that be, there 
are several instances of this in Pausanias, Dionysius, Ia- 
licarnassecus, Valerius Maximus, and Pliny. But Servius 
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may scrve instead of all; who, upon those words of Virgil, 
in AEncid xii. 





‘“« foedera fulmine sancit,” 


saith, that anciently they did not kindlc fires upon their al- 
tars, “‘ sed ignem divinum precibus elicicbant,” &c. but they 
procured by their prayers Divine fire, which inflamed their 
altars. And Solinus saith, (cap. 11.) that the flame sprung 
out of the wood bya Divine power. “ Si Deus adest, si sa- 
crum probatur, sarmenta licet viridia ignem sponte conci- 
piunt,” &c. If God be present, if the sacrifice be acceptable, 
the faggots, thongh green, kindle of themselves ; and with- 
out any one to set them on fire, a flame is raised by the 
Deity to whom the sacrifice is offered. Thus there rose up 
fire out of the rock, and consumed Gideon's sacrifice, 
(Judg. vi. 21.) They that would see more of this out of 
pagan writers, may consult J. Dilherrus Dissert. Special. 
de Cacozelia Gentil. (cap.11.) But especially Huetius, in 
his Alnetanz Questiones, (lib. ii. cap. 12. n. 21.) 

But whether this fire, which now came from before the 
Lord, consumed Aaron’s sacrifice instantly, or only set 
it into a flame, which consumed it leisurely in the sight of 
all the people, cannot certainly be determined. The Jews 
scem to suppose the latter; the heavenly fire being now 
kindled, which continued ever after by a constant supply 
of fuel, whereby it was kept perpetually burning, as is or- 
dained vi. 12, 18. (See note on that place.) Where to me 
it seems very observable, that this law of keeping in the 


fire perpetually, is ordered to be put in execution at the 
evening sacrifice, ver. 9. of that chapter. Which is a suffi- 


cient reason to incline one to think, that the celestial fire 


now came, as I have supposed, at the evening sacrifice, and. 


consumed the burnt-offering. 

Which when all the people saw, they shouted.] They fled 
not from it, as men affrighted, but shouted for Joy: or, as 
Abarbinel’s phrase is, they lifted up their voices with sing- 
ing, and prayed to God, or rather praised him. .Just as 
they did when the fire came down at the consecration of 
Solomon’s temple, When the people saw it they praised the 
Lord, saying, For he is good; for his mercy endureth for 
ever, (2 Chron. vii. 3.) | 

And fell on their faces.| Worshipped God with humble 
thankfulness; who hereby testified his presence among 
them, and his gracious acceptance of them. For thus he 
had of old shewed his respect to Abel, (Gen. iv. 4.) and to 
Noah, (vii. 20.) and to their father Abraham : whose sacri- 


fice was thus accepted in the. evening, when the sun went . 


down, (Gen. xv. 17.) 

And there was great reason, that both priests and peo- 
ple should rejoice at this sight: for, as the author of the 
book Cosri discourses, (par. iii. sect. 53.) ‘‘ If a man look 
only at the foregoing part of the work of this day (the kill- 
ing of the sacrifices, the blood running about their hands; 
their slaying of them, washing the entrails, rincing the 
pieces of ficsh, sprinkling the blood, laying the wooed in 
order, kindling the fire), they would rather set his mind fur- 
ther off from God, than draw it near to him: till after all 
these things performed orderly, he saw the fire coming down 
from heaven, testifying God’s gracious acceptance of the 
sacrifice ; or felt another spirit excited in him, beyond any 
thing he was acquainted ,withal before; or had Divine 
dreams, or licroical motions ; which he .belicved, were the 
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effects of what he had been doing,” &c. And no doubt, 
all good men, in future ages, felt their minds raised, by the 
thoughts that the sacrifices they offered were as acccpta- 
ble to God as that offered at this time ; being consumed, in 
some sort, by the same fire, which burnt continually on’ 
this altar; and, after this day, was never extinguished till 
the captivity. Which seems to be the original of that ex- 
pression of the people, in their prayer for their king, that 
God would “‘ remember all his offerings, and accept (turn 
to ashes, it is in the Hebrew) his burnt-sacrifice,” (Psal. 
Xxi. 3.) 

‘“« Such acceptable sacrifices, (St. Cyril tells Julian,) we 
Christians still offer, but infinitely better, being spiritual and 
intellectual (and consequently nearer to the Divine nature), 
and that by fire sent from heaven, viz. the Holy Ghost (of 
whom this fire was but a figure), caragwrifwyv tiv éxxAnatay, - 
illustrating the church, and enabling the members of it to 
offer continually the sweet-smelling sacrifices of faith, and 
hope, and charity, and righteousness, temperance, obedi- 
ence, perpetual doxologies, and all other virtues,” (lib. x. 
contr. Jul.) 


CHAP. X. 


Ver. 1. Anp Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron.} His ° 
two eldest sons, (Exod. vi. 23.) 

Took either of them his censer.} Here are two of their’ 
errors expressed in these words, if Abarbinel conjecture 
aright (who supposes this to have happened on the last 
day of their consecration, when fire came down from hea- 
ven), first, that they adventured, without any order from 
God, to go and burn incense in the sanctuary. For though 
this did not belong to the office of the high-priest alone, 
yet, upon this solemn day, Aaron only was commanded to 
perform the whole service; as upon'the day of expiation, 
(ix. 7.) And this account Bochartus gives of their offence, 
that “ sine vocatione, thus obtulerunt,” they offered incense’ 
without any call to it, (Hierozoic. par. i. lib. 11. cap. 49. fp. 
557.) And secondly, both of them went about this work ; 
whereas the incense was to be offered only by one, and not 
by two ata time. Procopius Gazzus adds a third error ; 
that they attempted this out of the duc season for it: 
which was only in the morning and cvening. 

And put fire thereon.) As the priests were required to 
offer no strange incense, (Exod. xxx. 9.) so, in all reason, 
they were to think, it was not to be offered with strange 
fire; but only with a coal from that altar, where there was 
a fire kindled by God himself. 

' And offered strange fire before the Lord.| Here are two 
sins more (if Abarbinel take it right), that they brought fire © 
from another place, without the sanctuary; and did not 
take it from the altar: and then, that they attempted to go 
into the most holy: place; which he thinks is signified by 


‘these words, before the Lord. The first of these is the opi- 


nion also of Aben Ezra, and other learned men among the 
Jews; who by strange fire understand, fire that did not 
go out from before the Lord, (ix. 24.) that is, was not taken 
from the altar of burnt-offering; where fire from heaven 
lately consumed their oblations. And so R. Bechai: ‘‘'They 
imagined that the fire onthe altar of burnt-offerings was 
only for consuming sacrifices; and therefore, they fetch 
some from without, for the buming incense.” But as to the 
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second thing, it doth not seem to me probable; for Aaron 
himself had not yet gone into the holy of holies. 

Which he commanded them not.] ‘This they did (saith 
Aben Ezra) from their own proper motion and opinion ; 
without any authority from God: for whose order they 
should have waited, if his mind was not already sufficiently 
declared, as it was fully afterward, (xvi. 12.) 

How two such excellent men as these (who had had the 
honour to be called up to God, when he appeared on 
Mount Sinai, and to have a sight of him, and to eat and 
drink in his presence, Exod. xxiv. 1. 9, 10, &c.) came to 
be so rash, and to fall so unadvisedly into so great an 
error, as this here mentioned, cannot be certainly resolved. 


But it seems to me highly probable, that at the feast upon - 


the peace-offerings, they had eaten and drunk too liberally ; 
which made them forget themselves, and fall into this gross 
mistake... For I can see no other reason .why that com- 


mand, (ver. 8.) of not drinking wine or strong. drink, when - 


the priests were to go into the sanctuary, is ‘annexed unto 
_ this story of their death and burial; but only this, which I 
have now alleged; that their miscarriage arose from drink- 
ing too much wine before this office was to be performed. 

Ver. 2. And there went. out fire from the Lord.| As they 

were entering into the sanctuary, or as they stood at the 
golden altar, ready to offer incense, fire came out from the 
most holy place (where the glory of the Lord was), and 
struck them dead. 
_ And devoured them.| It did not reduce their bodies to 
ashes, nor so much as burn their clothes, (ver. 5.) but they 
were killed as men sometimes are with lightning; which 
penetrates into the vital parts, and puts a sudden end to 
their life. That is meant here by devoured them ; took away 
their breath in a moment. From which expression the 
Hebrew doctors conclude, that when any body was con- 
demned to be burnt, it was not to be consumed to ashes, 
but only exanimated by the fire; because this is called 
devouring or burning, here in this place. (Sce Gemara 
Sanhedrin, cap. 7. n. 1.) 

And they died before the Lord.] Fell down dead in the 
house of God. Which may seem foo great a severity, till 
it be considered how reasonable and necessary it was to 
inflict a heavy punishment upon the first transgressors ofa 
law, concerning a matter of grcat moment, to deter others 
from the like offence. Many instances of which there are 
in Scripture: some observed by Si. Chrysostom upon 
Psal. vi. 2. where he gives this account, why the man who 
gathered a few sticks upon the sabbath-day was adjudged 
to be stoned, as blasphemers were; because it was a very 
heinous thing, i mpoomulwy evSiwe wapafsivat ro mpdotaypa, 
&ec. as soon as a law was enacted, immediately to break 
#t: which made it necessary it should be thus scverely 
punished, to strike such a terror into others, that they 
might not dare to do the like, which was the reason, he 
observes, of the sudden death of Ananias and Sapphira, 
mentioned Acts v. Isidore. of Pelusium hath made the 
‘same observation, (lib. i. epist. 181.) and goes so far back 
as to our first parents, who were dreadfully punished fora 
seemingly small] offence, because they were the first trans- 
gressors. ‘Tlic samc others have observed of the punish- 
ment of Cain, who committed the first murder;. of the 
filthiness of Sodom; of the idolatry of the golden calf; the 


covetousness and sacrilege of Achan; the disobedience of 
VOL, I, 
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Saul, the first king of Israel ;.the sudden death of Uzzah, 
who was the first that presumed to touch the ark of God. 

. Ver. 3. And Moses said unto Aaron.| To satisfy.him in. 
the justice and wisdom of this dreadful stroke, at paleeh he 
could not but be extremely afflicted. 

This is that the Lord spake, saying, I will be sanctified i in 
them that come nigh me.] To come nigh unto God, ‘is, in 
the holy language,. to perform the: office of. a- priest, 
(Exod. xix. 22. Numb. xvi. 5.) who, having the honour 
of attending upon the service of the Divine Majesty, was 
bound to approach-into his presence with the greatest’ 
reverence. We do not read indeed those very words, 
which Moses here recites, in the foregoing books; but, as . 
many things were spoken to them which are not recorded, 
so the sense of these words is in the place forenamed, 
Exod. xix. 22. and the reason of them in Exod. xxix. 43, 44. 
where the tabernacle being said to be sanctified by the 
Divine Glory, and the priests being sanctified to minister 
unto him therein, (which was seven days a doing, as we 
read here, viii. 35.) they were plainly taught to draw nigh 
to God with a holy fear, and to do nothing rashly, nor 
without order from him. . For God being peculiarly known 
by the name of the Holy One, 7. e. who hath incomparable 
perfections, such as no other being hath, he justly required - 
to be accordingly worshipped, suitable to his ‘most sur- 
passing greatness; by peculiar rites of his own prescribing, 
in a different manner from all other beings. It was, for 
instance, below his eminency, or rather supereminent 
majesty, to have common fire (such as they employed 
in their kitchens) used for the burning sacrifices on his 
altar. And in like manner all other parts of his service ‘ 
were, in reason, to be performed after such a fashion as 
might signify their-sense of the peculiar cxcellences of 
the Divine Nature; who, therefore, sent fire from heaven 
as only fit to burn perpetually upon_his altar. 

And before ail the people will I be glorified.] This may 
be thought to be but a solemn repetition of what was 
spoken before, as the manner is in these books to deliver 
the same thing twice in different words. Or the meaning 
is, If they who draw nigh to me will not sanctify me,'I will 
vindicate my own honour by such punishments, as shall 
openly declare to all that I am the Holy One. ‘Thus God 
is said to be honoured upon rte by drowning him in 
the Red Sea, (Exod. xiv. 4.) | | 

And Aaron held his peace. ] Silently adored the justice 
of the Holy Onc, and did not complain of his severity: 
For this doth not seem to be the effect mercly of great 
grief, hut of great reverence to the Divine Majesty. 

Ver. 4. And Moses called Mishael and Elzaphan, the 
sons of Uzziel, the uncle of Aaron.) It appears from 
Exod. vi. 18. that Usziel, the father of Mishael and 
Elzaphan, (ver. 22.) was the younger brother of Amron, 
the father of Aaron, and consequently Aaron’s uncle. 

And said unto them, Come near, and carry your brethren. | 
All near kindred are called brethren in Scripture. -And 
these cousin-germans of theirs are appointed to carry them 
out, because Aaron’s other sons were now attending upon ° 
God in their ministration, upon the day of their consecra- 
tion. But without this special order, :these.two pérsons - 
could not have been admitted to come near into the very 
sanctuary, being not of the family of priests, though of kin 
to them, 
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From before the sanctuary.| See ver. 2. 

Out of the camp.] For anciently they beri¢d rot in their 
cities, but in tho ficlds adjacent to them, (Gen. xxiii. 9. 17.) 
and so they did in aftertimes, Matt. xxvii. 7. and Luke 
viii. 27. where the tombs are plainly intimafed to be with- 
oat the city. 

Ver. 5. So they went near.] There being two accents 
upon the Hebrew word for draw near, the cabalists from 
thence observe (I know not upon what grounds), that 
thesc men did not come into the very sanctuary where tho 
dead bodies lay, but drew thein ont with long poles, and 
those of iron, being afraid of the fire wherewith Nadab and 
Abihu had been killed: or rather, fearing to go into the 
sanctuary, or too near it. (See Hackspan’s Cabala Ju- 
daica, n. 58.) 

. ‘And carried thém out in their coats, &c.] Their linen 
véstments wherein they ministeréd; which having touched 
dead bodies, were no more fit to be used in the Divine 
service, 

‘As Moses had said.] As he had directed in his order 
which he gave them. 

Ver. 6. And Moses said unto Aaron, and unto Eleazar 
antl unto Ithamar his sons.].'These two tere all the sons that 
Aaron had now ‘retnalning ; from whom came two great 
families of the -priests; whieh, in the days of David, we 
find very numerous (though more of the house of Eleazar 
than of the other), when they were by him divided into 
twenty-four classés, and had their courses of waiting ap- 
pointed them,'(1 Chton. xxiv. 4, &c.) 

Uncover not your heads.] The Hebrew doctors interpret 
it quite contrary, Let not the hair of your head grow; So 
long, that is, as to cover their faces; which was the custem 
of mourners, (2 Samn. xv. 30..xix. 4. and many other'places.) 
And thus Onkelos, and the Arabic version set forth by 
Erpenius, and many of the Jewish commentators (such as 
R. Solomon and Aben Ezra), who give the same account 
of Lev. xxi. 10. where the same thing is required of the 
high-priest. 
on such occasions, they. determine by the law of the Naza- 
rites; who were not to cut their hair all the time of their vow 
of separation, which the Jews say was at least thirty days, 
(Numb. vi. 5.) Therefore the priests were not to let their 
hair grow so long: if they did, they were incapable of offi- 
ciating. Only they make this difference between the com- 
mon priests and the high-prié¢st; that this law did not bind 
the priests at all times, but only in their course of ministra- 
tion: but the high-priest (whose presence was always ne- 
cessary in the sanctuary) might never let his hair grow; 
but was bound every week'to hiave it cut even, on the eve 
of the sabbath. (See Selden, lib. ii. de Success. in’ Pontiff. 
cap. 6.) 


But the foundation of al] this is not very strong; for it | 


relies chiefly'on the use of the Hebrew word 15 in that 
place of Numbers vi.'5. where ‘it signifies hatr: from 
whence they conclude the verb here may have the same 
notion, and signify the: growth of hair. But this is not the 
usual signification “of it:in Scripture, where it commonly 
imports the sejection of something; as of ‘good coznsel, 
(Prov. i. 25.) of 'reproof or instruction,’ (Prov. xiii. ‘18. 


xv. 82.) And being. joined with the fead, plainly signifies © 


the uncovering tt. (See Numb. v.18.) And, therefore, so 


the LX-X. understand it here; as if they were forbidden to | 
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put off their bonnets. But that they always did, as soon 
as they had performed their sacred office in the sanctuary : 
and therefore, it may be meant of making their heads bare 
by shaving them, or bald by pulling off the hair, as the 
manner was in mourning, (Isa. xv. 2. Jer. xli. 5. x] viii. 37. 
atid many other places.) And in this, the priests among 
the Jews directly opposed those among the Egyptians who 
shaved their heads; as appears by what Minutius Felix, 
and Lampridius, in the life of Commodus, say, concerning 
the priests of Isis. And Herodotus, also, in his Euterpe, 
whoso words are these, Oi ieptie rwv Orwv rH piv GAXy Kopd- 
oval, tv Aiyérryw é Evpevvrar. In other places the priests of 
the gods nourish the hair; but in Egypt they are shaved. 

Neither rend your clothes.| Which was another rite of 
mourning; not only among the Jews, but among all people 
in ancient times, especially in the castern countries; as 
every one knows that lath read any of their authors. (See 
Job i. 20.) And it was used on many other occasions 
among the Jews, as well as ‘in their funerals; particularly 
when any man blasphemed, (Numb. xiv. 6. 2 Kings xix. 1.) 
when any ill-tidings came which put them into a passion, 
(2 Kings v. 7.) or any misfortune befel them, (Gen--xliv. 
13. Judg. xi. 35.) But was thought so unseemly in a 
priest, especially when he ministered, that the -Jews’say, 
they whose garments were rent ‘by accident, were as in- 
capable of ministering, as they who rent themselves in 
mourning. ; 

The reason of this precept was, (as R. Levi of Barcelona 
well observes, ‘Precept. clv.) that it being not allowed in 
those countries ‘for mourners to come into the presence of 
their kings (as appears by the-history of Esther),:much less 
was it seemly for any that attended upon the Divine Ma- 
jesty, to come into his house in such‘a habit. 

Lest ye die.] As Nadab and Abihu'did. For after such 
a monition as this, they had highly dishonoured God if 
they had appeared in his sanctuary in such an indecent 
manner. 

And wrath come upon the people.| For want of priests to 
make atonement for them when they offended. 

But let your brethren, the whole house of .Israel, bewail 
the burning which the Lord hath kindled.| ‘He doth not 
prohibit ‘the rest of the people, who were not priests, to 
mourn for them; but rather requires it of them all: that 
they might -be sensible of their loss, and of the sin which 
was the cause of it. And itis likely the people hewailed 
them, by rending their clothes, and baring their heads, and 
putting ashes upon them; or some’such rites then in use 
among them. 7 

Ver. 7. And ye shall not.go out from the door of the ta- 
bernacle of the congregation. | ‘For itis supposed theseven 
days of their consecration were not yeti quite ended, (viii. 
35.) or they had begun some ‘other ministration in the sanc- 
tuary; and therefore were not'to stir-out of the court of at 
till it was finished. And the: Hebrets think this law did 
mot only bind ‘Aaron and ‘his-sons at this ‘time, bnt their 
posterity for ever: that if they heard ‘of the death of-any of 
their kindred, when they were ministering in the sanctuary, 
they should not stir from their-duty: for that would have 
been to shew :a:greater affection toa dead friend, than to 
the living God. This appéars to»be true, by the like eom- 
mand to this, and in the same words, laid particularly upon 


‘the high-priests, xxi, ‘12. 
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For the anointing of the Lord is upon you.| You are de- 
voted and consecrated by a solemn unction (viii. 10, &c.) 
to the service of God; which must not be omitted out of 
respect to any person whatsoever. For in this precept 
(as R. Levi Barzelonita observes, Preecept. clvii.) the dig- 
nity and majesty of the Divine worship were consulted ; 
which, if his ministers had deserted on such occasions, Sais 
a moment, would have heen brought into contempt. For 
it would have been a declaration, that there was something 
in the world more to be regarded than God’s service. And 
therefore the punishment of death is threatened (in the 
foregoing words) ‘to those who were guilty of such an ‘of 
fence. 

And they did according to the word of Moses.| Stayed 5 in 
the tabernacle, without any of the usual tokens of mourn- 
ing. Wherein they performed an eminent piece of obe- 
dience to God; whose commandment suppressed those 
natural affections, which. are very hard to be kept in sub- 
jection. . 

Ver. 8. And the Lord spake unto Aaron, saying.| It-may 
be thought, that the Lord was -:so pleased with his obe- 
dience, that he himself now ‘spake unto Aaron; whereas 
hitherto. he had spoken to him by Moses. 

Ver. 9. Do not drink wine nor strong drink, thou nor thy 
sons with thee.| By wine every one knows is meant that 
liquor which is pressed out of grapes: and by schechar 
(which we translate strong drink) is meant such liquors as 
were made in imitation of wine, of dates or figs, and many 
other sorts of fruits; also that which was made of honey, 
which we call:mead, and methcglin. ‘There are many 
sorts of such Jiquors mentioned by Pliny, (in his Natural 
History, ‘lib. xiv. cap. 16.) which he calls vina factttza. 

When ye go into the tabernacle of the congregation.| To 
perform your ministry. At other times they might drink 
wine: and, if we may believe the Jews, they did not offend 


against this preccpt, if, before thcy went into the sanctuary, 


they drank no more than a fourth part of a log: which 
contained an egg-shell and a half. If they exceeded this 
measure, then thcir ministry, they say, was profaned, and 
they were liable to death by, the hand of Heaven. Sce R. 
Levi of Barcelona, Precept. .clviii. who hath many niceties 
about’ this, matter; as hath also Maimonides, mentioned by 
the learned Dr. Outram, in his book de Sacrificiis, lib. i. 
cap. 6. n. 4. 

Lest ye die.] As their brethren did: see upon ver..1. 
where I observed it to be very probable, that they were 
burnt with fire from the Lord upon this account. They 


that think it worth their while, may sce after what. manner . 


the cabalists make out this, and what reflections they 
make upon it, in Theod. Hackspan’s Cabala Judaica, n 
144, 145, 

It shali be a statute for ever throughout your generations. | 
And such a Jaw there was in some heathen countries, that 
no magistrate, all the year he was in office, nor.any judge, 
while he was in action and employment, should otvov yeteo- 
Sa to wapétay, so much as taste a drop.of wine. So Plato 
tells us; with which Euscbius compares this law of Moses, 
(lib. xii. Prep. Evang. cap. 25.) And Chzremon, the Stoic, 
describing (in Porphyry’s book, sep? ‘Anoxic, lib. iv.) the 
diet of the Egyptian priests, t tells us, that otvov of piv fove’ 
Awe’ of 6, dAl yoru Zyebovro, some of them drunk no wine at 
all, and others very little. 
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Ver. 10. That ye may put a difference between holy and 
unholy, between clean and unclean.| Here is the ground 
and reason of this precept; that they might have their wits 
about them (as we speak), and preserve their minds from 
being clouded (as Nadah’s and Abihu’s were, who put no 
difference between holy fire and common), and so be able 
both to put a difference (as the first words may be trans- 
lated) between holy and unholy, &c. and also to teach the 
people all the statutes, which God had delivered to them; 
as it follows in the next verse. 

And here it must be observed, that as some days and 
places were more holy than others, so were some parts of 
but were reseryed for ‘the altar. meen beasts eee were 
clean, and others so unclean, that they might neither be 
offered in sacrifice, nor eaten at their common tables, (xi. 
47.) Some men and women were so unclean, that they 
were not to be admitted into their ordinary conversation; 
much less into the sanctuary, (chap. xii. xiii.) Of all which 
the priests were the judges, and therefore had need to be 
perfectly sober, that they might make an accurate difference 
between one thing and another. And for such a like reason 
it was, the Egyptian priests were so abstemious in drinking 
wine, ‘because they looked upon it as tumddtov ele ebpeouw, 
an impediment to the finding out of the truth. So Cheere- 
mon speaks in the forementioned book. 

Ver. 11. And that ye may teach the children of Israel all 
the statutes, &c.] Which concem the rites and cercmonics 
of God’s worship. : 

Ver. 12. And Moses spake unto Maion. and unto Eleazar 
and unto Ithamar, his sons that were left.] This was still 
spoken on the same day, a little after what he had said to 
them ver. 6, 7. 

Take the meat-offering that remaineth of the offerings of 
the Lord made by fire, &c.] He scems to have.been afraid, 
that Aaron’s gricf for the loss of his sons might have so 
disturbed his mind, as to have made him negligent in some 
part of his duty; or that Eleazar and Ithamar, through 
mistake or forgetfulness, might have offended against some 
of the laws lately delivered about sacrifices; which there- 
fore he here repeats, that they might be exactly observed. 
And in the first place, that they should eat what remained 
of the meat-offering, as was commanded vi. 16. Where it 
is required also, as it is here, to be eaten without: leaven, 
and . beside the altar, in the court of the tabernacle of the 
congregation, as it is there expressed. 

For it is most holy.| See there, vi. 17. 

Ver. 13. And ye shall eat it in the holy place.) This. he 
repeats, because they might possibly have forgotten it, or 
not sufliciently attended to the difference betwecn things 
most holy and things only holy. ‘The former of which the 
priests alone might cat, and that only in the holy place: — 
the other all their family might eat (as he saith i in the next 
verse) in any place that was clean. 

Because it is thy due, and thy sons’ due, &c.] Nobody 
might eat but holy persons; for.so God directed, chap. ii. 
3. vi. 1G—18. vii. 9, 10. 

Ver. 14. The wave-breast and the heave-shoulder shall 


ye eat in a clean place.| ‘They were not bound to eat theso 


in the court of the tabernacle, (as in the former case, ver. 
13.) but in any part of the camp that was not defiled. 
Thou, and thy sons, and ” daughters with thee.] ‘These 
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being those which the Jews call lighter holy things, might 
be eaten by the whole family, as was before observed. 

For they be thy due, and thy sons’ due, which are given 
you out of the sacrifices of peace-offerings of the children of 
Israel.| They were bestowed upon them by an express 
grant, vii. 34. where, though only his sons be mentioned, 
as they are here, yet it is plain all of their family, who 
were clean, might eat of these things. (See upon vii. 19.) 

Ver. 15. The heave-shoulder and the wave-breast shall 
they bring, with the offerings made. by fire of the fat, to wave 
tt for a wave-offering before the Lord.| This also he incul- 
‘cates again, which had been said before, (vii. 29, 30.) that 
they must take care first to wave these things before the 
Lord, and to burn the fat upon the altar: for till this was 
done, they had-no right to cat these things. 

And it shall be thine, and thy sons’ with thee.] When they 
had been presented to the Lord of the whole earth, and he 
had received his part, these became theirs, by an’ express 
grant from him, (vii. 832—34.) 
~ By a statute for ever.] As long as such kind of sacrifices 
should last. 

Ver. 16. And Moses diligently sought the goat of the sin- 
offering.| Which had been offered for the people, (ix. 15.) 

And behold, it was burnt.] This justified Moses’s sus- 
picion and fear, that some mistake might have been com- 
mitted in other matters ; because he found, upon a diligent 
- inquisition, that they had burnt upon the altar those parts 
‘of the sin-offering which they ought to have eaten them- 
selves, (vi. 26. 29.) In which it was the easier for them to 
mistake, without diligent observation of Moses’s direc- 
tions; because the sin-offering, which had been offered for 
Aaron himself, was just before wholly burnt without the 
camp, (ix. 11.) and so were all the sin-offerings for the 
high-priest, and for the whole congregation, ordered te be, 
(iv. 12. 21.) that is, if their blood was carried into the holy 
place, then nothing of them might be eaten, (vi. 30.) But 
otherwise, their flesh was to be eaten in the court of the ta- 
bernacle, as is expressly commanded, (vi. 26.) This dis- 
tinction they either did not well observe, when it was de- 
livered; or, being oppressed with sorrow, for the loss of 
Nadab and Abihu, they did not think it fit to feast at this 
time upon the flesh of this offering. For so Aaron ex- 
cuses this fact, (ver.19.) > | 
- And he was angry with Eleazar and Ithamar.] We said 
nothing to Aaron, either because he was loath toadd to his 
etief, or because it was the business of his sons to look 
after this sacrifice, and to sec that the flesh of it was dis- 
posed of according to God’s orders. 

The sons of Aaron which were left alive.] Who, = the 
‘punishment upon their brethren, should have learned 
‘greater caution in their ministry. 

Ver. 17. Wherefore have ye not eaten the sin-offering in 
the holy place?| That is, obeyed the conmandment w hich 
I gave you? (vi. 26.) 

Seeing it is most holy.] See vi. 25. 

And God hath given tt you.|] See vi. 29. 

To bear the iniquity of the congregation, to make atone- 
ment for them before the Lord.| God hestowed upon the 
priests this reward of their service, that they might be the 
more willing to take upon them the people’s sins, and to 
make-an expiation carefully for them. And indeed the 
very cating of the people’s sin-offering, argued the sins of 
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the people were in some sort laid upon the priests; to be 
taken away by them. Which being done, they had reason 
to rejoice also in a feast upon this sacrifice; which Ged 
had been pleased to accept, for the taking away of the sins 
of the people. From whence the sacrifice of Christ may 
be explained, who is said to bear our iniquity (as the 
priest is said here to do), all our sins being laid on him; 
who took upon him to make an expiation for them, by the 
sacrifice of himself. For the priest here by eating of the 
sin-offering, receiving the guilt upon himself, may well he 
thought to prefigure one, who should be both priest and 
sacrifice for sin: which was accomplished in Christ. 

Ver. 18. Behold.] Observe what I say to you. 

Lhe blood of it was not brought in, within the holy 
place.| It was none of those sacrifices which I command- 
ed you to bum entirely; but required you to — ol, (vi. 
26. 30.) 

Ye should indeed have eaten it in the holy place, as I 
commanded.] For as there was a peremptory law forbid- 
ding the priests to eat the flesh of any sacrifice, whose 
blood was brought into the holy place, to make atonement 
with it; so there was as peremptory a law, that they should 
eat the flesh of those sacrifices for sin, whose blood was 
not brought in thither. 

Ver. 19. And Aaron said unto Moses.] Though Moses 
questioned only Eleazar and Ithamar, yet Aaron makes 
the answer: they not being able, perhaps, to give an ac- 
count of what they had done, though sensible of their 
mistake. ° 

Behold, this day havi the yf offered their sin-offering, and 
their burnt-offering before the Lord.] Hisapology for them 
seems to be this, that they had not wholly violated God’s 
command ; but performed the substance of it, though they 
had failed in one circumstance. For they had not only 
offered the sin-offering for the people (for that is meant 
by their sin-offering), but also their burnt-offering, (ix. 15, 
16.) and that before the Lord, in the place where he ordered 
them to be offered. In all this Aaron was the principal 
minister, but they assisted him: for it is expressly said, 
they presented wnto him the blood of the peace-offerings 
(which at the same time were also offered), and they put 
the fat upon the breasts, when he burnt the fat upon the al- 
tar, (ix. 18. 20.) 

And such things have befallen me.| After this was done, 
followed the death of Nadab and Abihu, who went in to 
burn incense: which struck him into such a consternation, 
and made him so exceeding sad, that he was not fit to 
feast with Eleazar and Ithamar upon the sacrifice: and so 
suffered them to burn it. 

And if I had eaten the sin-offering to-day, should if haste 
been accepted in the sight of the Lord? Would God have 
been pleased with me, if in such sadness and sorrow I 
had eaten of the sacrifice? This is the reason whereby he 
justifies the omission of which his sons were accused, in 
not cating the sin-oflering in the hely place. The blame of 
which he takes upon himself; for to have eaten it with a 
sad countenance and a heavy heart, he thought would have 
been to pollute it. And therefore he chose to forbear it, 
and to give it wholly to God, by burning the flesh of it, as 
he had done the fat: which he hoped would be more ac- 
ceptable than to eat itin grief. And to eat it without grief 
and sorrow was impossible: for though they had not been 
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so dutiful to him as they ought to have been, yet he could 
‘not extinguish the affection of a father towards them, nor 
‘suddenly cease to mourn inwardly for their untimely death. 

From this place Maimonides gathers, there was but one 
day of mourning due to the dead, viz. the first: the rest 
were added by the constitution of the elders. 

Ver. 20. And when Moses heard that he was content.} 
He was either satisfied with his reason, and thought he had 
‘done well, (for nature seems to have directed what was 
afterwards enjoined, that they should rejoice in their feasts, 
Deut. xii. 7, &c. and not eat holy things in their mourning, 
xxvi. 14.) or he would not further charge him with a fault, 
for which there was so far an excuse. For where there is 
no wilful contempt, but rather a respect intended in any 
action, all good men are inclined to make a favourable 
construction of it, and grant it an indulgence, though there 
be some error in it. 
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Mosss having mentioned, in his preceding discourse 
about sacrifices, several sorts of uncleanness, (v. 2,3.) and 
in the foregoing chapter (x. 10.) commanded the priests to 
keep themselves sober, that they might at all times be able 
to distinguish between clean and unclean, takes an occa- 
sion from thence to give an account of that matter. For 
otherwise that which we read chap. xvi. would here have 
most naturally followed (as appears from the eleventh verse 
of it), being about the principal sacrifice, whereby all man- 
ner of uncleanness was to be expiated ; which he now in- 
‘ serts in the midst of those things that belong to that head. 

For, first, he treats in this chapter of unclean meats ; and in 
the twelfth to fifteenth, of unclean persons, garments, and 
‘habitations. And then (after he hath directed how to make 
the great atonement for the whole nation, and some other 
things) he returns in the latter end of chap. xvil. to speak 
of some forbidden food ; and chap.xviii. of weclean mar- 
riages: and after a repetition of several laws »(chap. xix.) 
of some greater uncleannesses ; and chap. xxi. of priests 
that were unclean: and lastly, of sacrifices not fit to be of- 

-fered, (chap. xxii.) 
Ver. 1. And the Lord spake unto Moses, and to Aaron, 
-saying unto them.| The consecration of Aaron benig, now 
-completely finished, God spake to him, as well as unto 
Moses; he being also highly concerned to teach the people 
-the difference that is here made between several sorts of 
meats, (x. 11.) which Moses assures them was enacted by 
. Divine authority. 

' Ver. 2. Speak unto the children of Israel, saying.] They 
were al] to take special notice of what follows, because, by 
the dict here prescribed, they were discriminated from all 
other people in the world. 

’ These are the beasts that ye shall eat, among all the beasts 
that are on the earth.} God having bestowed upon man- 
kind, after the flood, every living thing to be their food, 
(Gen. ix. 3.) it hath raised a question among learned men, 
why God should limit and restrain his own people from the 
benefit of this general grant. And some have thought this 
So unaccountable, that they have said it is in vain to in- 
quire into the reason of the difference that is made here of 
meats: concerning which P. Cuneeus declares (as Plutarch 
doth of the laws of Solon and Lycurgus), that no doubt they 
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were.enacted with wise counsel; but the reason of the au- 
thors cannot be known, (lib. ii. Republ. Heb. cap. 24.) - 
But others think the reason is plain enough; and the Jews 
are of opinion, that the creatures here called unclean, were 
forbidden to be eaten, because they were unwholesome 
food. So Maimonides discourses at large in his More Ne- 
voch. par. ili. cap.48. where he saith, there can be no doubt 
that every thing here prohibited yields a bad nourishment, 

except it be swine’s flesh and fat: and yet he endeavours to 
shew, that there is no reason to think otherwise of those 
two. R. Levi of Barcelona is of the same mind, but pretends 
not to be able to demonstrate it, as Maimonides doth. For 
the sum of a long and pious discourse, which he hath upon 
this subject (Precept. Ixxix. where he treats of that flesh 
which was torn by wild beasts) amounts to this: “that the 
body being the seat of the soul, where it doth its business, 
God would have it fitted to the desires and employments 
of the soul. And therefore the law (saith he) removes from 
us all those things which may hinder the soul in its opera- 
tions. For which.reason such and such meats are forbid- 
den, as breed il] blood: among which, if there be some 
whose hurtfulness is neither visible to us, nor to physicians, 
do not wonder at it; for the foathful Physician who forbids 
them, is wiser than any of us.’ 

This opinion I cannot think to be wholly groundless: 
for though there be some creatures here prohibited, which 
seem to us of as good nourishment as those which are al- 
lowed; yet, considering that climate wherein the Jews 
lived, and the temper of their blood, which was very hot, 
and apt to be extremely corrupted (as appears by the un- 
usual leprosy to which they were obnoxious, more than 
other nations), it is reasonable to conclude, that God had 
(See J. 
Wagenscil Confut. Carminis R. Lipmanni, p. 556.) Yet | 
cannot think this to have been the chief reason of this law, 
(thongh it be very agrecable to the peculiar care God had 
ofthis people, that he should not only give them civil and sa- 
cred laws, but direct them in the smallest matters, ashe did 
in their apparel, building, &c.)but the main drift and scope 
of it was, that the Israelites might be separated from all 
other nations in the world by a diet peculiar to themselves: 
which kept them from such a familiar conversation, as 
otherwise they might have had with the gentiles ; and con- 
sequently from learning their idolatrous customs. And I 
do not sce why I should not add, most of the creatures, 
which are reckoned unclean, were such as were in high 
esteem and sacred among the heathen. As a swine was to 


-Venus, the owl to Minerva, the hawk to Apollo, the eagle to 


Jupiter, and even the dog to Hecate, &c. Whence Origen 
justly falls into a high admiration of Moses’s wisdom; who 
so perfectly understood all animals, and what relation 
they had to demons, that he pronounced all those to be 
unclean, ra vouiGoueva . Tao Aiyumrtotc Kat Toc Aouroic TOV 
dvSowrwy pavtixa, &c. which were esteemed by the Egyp- 
tians, and other nations, to. be the instruments of divina- 
tion; and those to be clean, which were not so, (lib. iv. 
contra Celsum, p. 225.) And if in Moses’s time such crea- 
tures were not sacred to demons, it is a greater wondcr 
that he should mark those out for impure, which proved to 
be so sacred in after-ages: as a great number of birds men- 
tioned by Porphyry (lib. iii. wept "Awoxiic), who saith. the 


gods used them as Kfjpuxec, to declare their mind to men: 
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and several other creatures, mentioned by other authors, 
as peculiarly appropriated to other deities, 


Many have discoursed largely of the moral reasons — 


of these precepts; particularly a very learncd man now 


living, Joh. Wagenscil, in his annotations on that title in 


the Misna called Sota, (fol. 1171, &c.) 

Ver. 3. Whatsoever parteth the hoof, and is cloven- 
footed.|] There are some creatures which Porphyry (in the 
book forementioned, lib. iv.) calls pdvuya, whose hoofs 
are solid, and not at all divided ; such as horses, asses, and 
mules: others that are roAvayton, divided into several parts, 
like tocs; as lions, wolves, and dogs: but’a'third sort that 


aro only dfxnAa, (as Aristotle calls them), divided into two 


parts; as oxen, deer, sheep, goats,&c. And'these are of two 
kinds ; for some divide the hoof in two ‘parts, but ‘it is not 
cloven quite through; as the camel, whose ‘hoof is parted 
above, but joincd by a thick skin below, and therefore 
reckoned aniong the unclean beasts. Others both divided 
and cloven, which are those allowed by this law to be clean 
creatures. | 

And cheweth the cud among the beasts, &c.] As all those 
beasts do, which are not &n4deorra (as Aristotle calls them, 
lib. x. cap. 50.) that is, have not a set of teeth both above 
and below: such are oxen, sheep, and goats, which want 
‘upper teeth; and therefore ‘bring 'thcir meat ‘up again into 
their mouths, after it hath béen’ some time ‘in the stomach ; 
that it may, by a new chewing of it, be better prepared for 
digestion. Sothe author of Porta Ceeli, who explains ‘this 
very exactly, when ‘he saith, “For want of upper tecth 
they ‘cannot chew their food perfectly‘at one time; nor can 
the stomach make a perfect digestion ‘till it ‘be ground a 
second time. And therefore such creatures are provided 
with a double stomach; an upper, into which ‘the meat 

*soes down after the first chewing ; and dnother, into ‘which 
it is sent, after it hath been grinded a second time.” 

That shall ye eat.) The Hebrews truly observe, (parti- 
cularly R. Levi Barzelonita, Precept. clix.) that all kinds 
of animals, which had not every one of these marks (of 
‘parting the hoof, and being cloven-footed, and chewing the 
cud) were unlawful to be eaten. 

Ver. 4. Nevertheless, these shall ye not eat, of them that 
chew. the cud, or of them that divide the hoof.) This is added 
as an explication of the foregoing rule, to shew, that if any 
of the forementioned marks were wanting, such creatures 
must not be eaten. 

As the camel, because he cheweth the cud, but divideth not 
the hoof, &c.] 'The latter part of this character is not to be 
understood, as if the caiel did not divide the hoof at all; 
but not quite through, so as to be cleft, as well as divided. 
For, though its hoof be divided above, it coheres below, 
as R. Solomon observes. And so doth Aristotle, (lib. ii. 
cap. 1.) and Pliny, (lib. ii. cap. 45.) This being so very 
plainly expressed in this law, it is something strange that 
Hcliogabalus should order the flesh of camels and ostriches 
to be served up to his table, ‘* Dicens, preeceptum Judzis 
ut ederent:” saying, the Jews were commanded to eat them: 
as Lampridius reports his words, (eap. 28.) Salmasius, in- 
deed, upon that place, saith, he found these two words, 
struthiones and camelos, joined together, to make one word 
in a MS. of the Palatine library, which reads strethioca- 
‘melos exhibuit in coenis. Which seems to some to mend the 


matter; but then they are forced to interpret preceptum by 
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concessum ; as ifhe had said, God did not forbid this meat 
to the Jews: which is altogether uncertain. It is better to 
say, that though many of the pagans did read the law of 
Moses, yet they did it carclessly, without sufficicnt atten- 
tion to it. 

Ver. 5. And the coney.] Much might be said to justify 
our translation of the word saphan, by the English coney, 
if it could be proved that they chew the cud; which they 
do not, having upper teeth. Therefore, Bochart, by many 
arguments, proves this word, saphan, to signify a mountain 
mouse ; which, as Solomon ‘saith, (Prov. xxx. 26.) make 
their holes in rocks: which rabbits do not; but this crea- 
ture doth, as‘he proves out of the Arabian writers; who 
callit aharbuo, and ‘say it chews the cud. (See Hierozoi- 
‘con, par. i. lib. iii. cap. 838.) 

Because he ‘cheweth the cud, &c.] Or rather, though-he 
cheweth the cud, yet, wanting the other mark, they were to 
look upon it as unclean. 

Ver. 6. And the hare, because he cheweth (or though he 
cheweth) the cud, but divideth not the hoof, he is unclean 
unto you.| The same author shews in the same book, 


(cap. 37.) that the Hebrew word arnebeth is rightly trans- 


lated a hare. Forthough no author, but Moses, ‘saith it 
chews ‘the cud, yct Aristotle saith something like it, lib. iii. 
cap. 22. where he observes, it hath a runnet in the stomachs 
And Tho. Bartholinus, in his Anatom. Hist. Cent. 2. Histor. 
Ixxxvi. tells us, that in his dissection of a hare, though he 
found but one-stomach, which made him wondcr, at first, 


‘that Moses should reckon it among the creatures that ra- 


minate, yet he found, ‘that what was wanting in the simple 
stomach was supplicd by the largencess of the intestinum 
cecum, which gut is of a great bigness, consisting of ‘two 
parts. In‘one of which he found liquid aud white excre- 
ments (like to chyle), as if it were another stomach: the 
other part towards the ¢/eon, being full of black exerements. 

Ver. 7. And the swine, though he divide the hoof, and be 
cloven-footed, yet he cheweth not the cud: he is unclean to 
you.| Though the swine hath the first part of the mark of 


‘a clean creature completely, being cloven-footed, as well as 
-having the hoof divided, yet not chewing the cud, it is for- 


bidden to be eaten. And this, no doubt, was the sole found- 
ation of the Jews abstaining from this meat.. Whose 
filthy feeding and wallowing in the:mire, Maimonides fan- 
cies, was the only cause why it was prohibited, (More No- 
och. par. lil. cap. 48.) ‘To which othersadd, its feeding 
upon flesh, as Vossius observes, lib: iii. de Orig. et Pro- 
gressu Idol. cap. 42. where he gives:other reasons also for 
it. One of which, viz. that it was apt to breed the leprosy, 
to which they were very subject in those countries, is inge- 
niously treated of by Petrus Cunzeus in his Repub]. He- 
breeor. (lib. ii. cap. ult.) and more lately by another very 
learned person, J. Wagenseil, Carminis R. Lipmanni Con- 
futatio, p. 556. To which Clemens Alexandrinus adds 
several other reasons, (lib. vii. Strom..p. 718.) and there 
are many more in Lactantius relating to’mortality, (lib. iv. 
Divin. Instit. cap. 17.) But whatsoever grounds there might 
be of this prohibition, that alone could not be the reason 
why the whole nation of the Jews abhorred this more than 
any other unclean creature, whieh was equally forbidden 
with this. Insomuch that they would not, when they spoke 
of it, mention its proper namc; but called it another (ora 
strange) thing. Which arose sure.from some other cause; 
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that, in process of time, made this the most abominable of 
all other creatures. And that was, I take it, because the 
gentiles used it in their sacrifices and mysteries of religion ; 
and because nothing was accounted a more delicious food 
among many great nations: which (if a vehement abhor- 
rence had not been infused into the Jews of this creature) 
might have invited them to their tables, and bred such fa- 
miliarity with them, as might have concluded in idolatry. 
Pliny observes, (lib. viii. cap. 51.) that no creature affords 
greater plenty of delicious dishes at their tables than this, 
<‘ Nequealio ex animali numerosior materia ganex,” &c. In- 
somuch that old Homer, relating how Eumzeus entertained 
Ulysses, (Odyss. xiv.) saith only, that he killed a great hog 
of five years old, and that only for five guests. They that 
would see more of this, may look into Petrus Castellanus, 
lib. ii. de Esu Carnium, cap. 1, 2, &c. where he shews 
also, out of Varro, (lib. ii. de Re Rustica, cap. 4.) that the 
gentiles knew of no ancienter sacrifices than this, alter they 
began to offer animals upon their altars. For they thought 
that would be most acceptable to their gods which best 
pleased themselves : insomuch that a swine, which the later 
Greeks called ic, was anciently called Sic, ab illo verbo 
quod dicitur Sia, fromthat word which signifies to sacrifice. 
Tor the first sacrifices were of this creature, as appears by 
the mysteries of Ceres, in which a sow was offered; and at 
their marriages the ancient kings and great men of Etruria 
offered the like sacrifice; and so did the Latins and Greeks 
in Italy. The Hierapolitans, indeed, looked upon swine as 
unclean, and would neither eat. them, nor offer them to their 
gods; nor would:they of Pessinuntium, in Galatia: ‘ quod 
prorsus Mosaicum est,” which they learnt, in all likelihood, 
from Moses, as Huetius thinks, (Demonstr. Evang. pro- 
pos. iv. cap. 11. n. 1.) But in many other nations this food 
was highly valued: and Athenzeus, I observe, gives the 
very same reason of its name that Varro doth, (lib. ix. 
Deipnos.) Oi d ovv cinjaSa ofovei Suv, rév cic Suciav evre- 
’ Qovvra. From whence itis, that Aristophanes calls them 
Mvortxac Xoipove, mystical swine, in his Acharnan. because, 
as the scholiast there. explains it, da rb év rote Mvornototc 
Anunroog Sbeola, they were offered in the mysteries of Ceres. 
And Julian himself, in his oration upon the Mother of the 
Gods, (Orat. v.) confesses PfAov etvar wemlarevrat Sima roic 
XDoviotg Seoic obx awexdtwc, it was deservedly believed to be 
a grateful sacrifice.to.the terrestrial gods, (p. 832. Edit. 
Patay.) 

Ver. 8. Of their flesh shall ye-not eat, and their carcass 
shall ye not.touch.].Some think the latter part of this pre- 
cept signifies no’ more, ‘but that they should not meddle 
with their carcass.to prepare it for meat, (as the word touch 
seems to be uscd, Gen. iii. 3.) though they did not eat it. 
But others take it more largely, that they should not so 
much as open them, to take out the fat, and apply it to any 
use. In this the Jews are:so scrupulous, that they say they 
may not touch them (though alive)-with one of their fingers, 
for fear of the leprosy. -It being a proverbial saying among 
them, which we read in the treatise Kidduschin, : that “ten 
measures of leprosy’ descending into the world, swinc took 
to themselves nine of them, and the.rest of the:world one.” 
- If we may ‘believe Herodotus, (lib. ii. cap. :47.) the 
Egyptians looked upon swine as .so.unclean, that if any 
one touched one of them by ehance, as he.passed by, he 
was bound to wash ‘himself, with his gannents, in the river. 


UPON LEVITICUS. 
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Certain it is, that not only they, but the Arabians, and some 
other. neighbouring nations, did abstain from swine’s flesh, 
as Bochartus and others have observed, (see his Hierozoi- 
con, par. i. lib. ii. cap. 57. p. 702. and Petr. Castellanus, 
lib. ii. de Esy Carnium, cap. 4.) which they learned, I 
doubt not, at first from the Jews; and afterward found 
other reasons for it. This abhorrency of swine is propa- 
gated into far distant countries among the Mahometans ; 
particularly into Mindanao, one of the Philippine islands; 
where, if any one haye but touched one of these creatures, 
he is not permitted to come into any body’s house for many. 
days after. So Dampier relates in a late Voyage round the 
World, (chap. 12. p.343.) where he says, “ the sultan’s 
brother haying a pair of shoes made him by one of their 
ship’s crew (which they seldom wear there), fell into a great 
passion, when he was told the thread wherewith the shoes 
were sewed, was pointed with hog’s bristles; and would not 
wear them.” 

Ver. 9. These shall ye eat of all that are in the waters.] 
all fish, and others only for some time, év rai¢ ayorelatc, 
when they were under strict obligations of purity, (as Ju- 
lian tells us in the forementioned oration v.) yet God 
left his people at greater liberty, forbidding to them only 
some kinds of fish; by abstinence from which they were 
sufficiently distinguished from those nations which did eat 
all indifferently, and accounted fish the greatest delicacy. 

Whatsoever hath fins and scales.| If both these. marks did 
not concur in a fish, they were not to eatit. But their doc- 
tors say, (as we.learn from R. Levi Barzelonita, Pracept. 
cl.) that if but one scale.was found on a fish, it was ac- 
counted Jawful;.and-they needed not to observe whefher 
it had fins or no: for all :that have seales, they say, |have 
fins; though, on the contrary, .all .that have fins have -not- 
scales. ‘They observe also, secondly, that it was lawful to 
eat young fish before their scales appeared, if they were of 
that kind which have seales .when.they are grown. And, 
thirdly,.all fishes that have scales when they are in the sea, 
but cast them when they are taken out; are lawful. 

In the waters, in the seas, and in the rivers.] .By waters 
in this place, as distinguished from seas and rivers, are 
meant lakes and ponds. And.so Moses expresses.all .the 
places where fish is found. ~ 

Ver..10. And all that have not fins, nor. scdles,:.&c. shall 
be an abomination to you.] There was.an. ancient law 
among the .Romans, made by Numa, that no fish whieh 
wanted scales should ‘be used in those feasts which they 
made in honour of their gods. So Pliny.tells. us, lib..xx xii. 
Nat. Hist. cap..2. where he quotes an ancient writer for it. 

Ver. 11. They shall. be:even an abomination unto you.} 
The. next words: explain what :he means iby abomindtion ; 
that they should not, eat their flesh, nor touch their car- 
casses. ». | | 

Ver.12. Whatsoever hath no fins nor scales in the waters, 
that shall be an abomination unto you.| He repeats it again, 
that they might take notice, that this alone was a suflicient 
mark of difference: and, therefore, he dath not give any 
instance of particular fishes that-might be eaten or net 
eaten; as he did of beasts. He uses also the word abomi- 
nation concerning prohibited fishes (which he doth.not of 
such beasts, whom he only calls unclean), because there was 
greater danger.of their transgressing in this matter ;:fislics 
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being a more usual food among the eastern people than 
flesh. Insomuch, that among the later Greeks, the word 
ofoy, which signifies all manner of victuals, came to be 
used peculiarly for fish. See Bochartus, in his Hierozoic. 
par. i. lib. i. cap. 6. where he observes, also, the greatest 
luxury was committed in this sort of food; which any one 
may see that reads Atheneus. 

Ver. 13. And these are they which ye shall have in abomi- 
nation among the Sowls; they shall not be eaten.] Here are no 
notes given, as in the two foregoing sorts of creatures, to 
distinguish clean birds from unclean: and therefore the 
Hebrew doctors say, all] birds ‘are lawful to be eaten, but 
these twenty-four mentioned in this chapter, which they 
were to have in abhorrence. Yet they adventure to give 
four marks of a clean bird; the principal of which are, if 
it do not fasten its talons; 7. e. be not rapacious; and have 
one claw longer than the rest. (See R. Levi Barzelonita, 
Precept. clxi.) 

They shall be an abomination.| This is repeated to make 
them more careful in this matter. 

The eagle.| He names in the first place, the king of birds, 
as Pindar calls the eagle, 


oiwywv BacrXija, 


whose flesh is very hard, and whose nature is very rapaci- 
ous: and therefore, both upon a natural and moral account, 
some authors fancy it was forbidden to be eaten. (See 
Vossius, lib. iii. de Orig. et Progr. Idol. cap. 77.) But I 
think Origen hath given a better account of it, in the place 
I named above; that Moses by his admirable wisdom un- 
derstood what creatures were looked upon as prophetical 
by the Egyptians and other nations; and these he prohi- 
bited to the Jews: among which he expressly names the 
eagle and the hawk, (lib. iv. contra Celsum, p. 225.) For 
Diodorus Siculus saith, (lib. i.) that rév & aerév OnBator re- 
pwot, the people of Thebes worship the eagle, looking upon it 
as a royal bird, and worthy of Jupiter. And Julian in his 
oration upon the Mother of the Gods (Orat. v.) saith, that 
in the time of their strictest purifications, they were per- 
mitted mrnvote ypiota (so Spanhemius truly reads in the 
late edition of Julian’s works), to eat birds, rAjv dAlywvr, ‘od¢ 
isoove evar wavTn oupPéBnxe, except a few which had been 
commonly held sacred. Which is a plain acknowledgment 
of the sacredness of some birds among the gentiles. 

The ossifrage.| All authors in a manner agree, that the 
Iebrew word peres signifies a kind of eagle; but what kind 
is not so certain. Bochartus thinks it is rightly translated 
by Junius, as it is by us, the. ossjfrage; for the Ilebrew 
word paras, in Micah iii. 3. is used for breaking of bones. 
(See Hierozoie. par. ii. lib. ii. cap. 5.) 

The osprey.| This is also of the same species; and sig- 
nifies that sort which the Greeks call halietus, the sea-eagle. 
But Bochartus in the same book, cap. 6. thinks the He- 
brew word oznija, rather signifies that which they call ma- 
lanietus, the black ‘eagle. Which though it be the least, 
yct is the strongest of all other, and therefore called valeria 
by the Romans: and was so noted for many other quali- 
ties, besides its great strength, that it makes it probable 
Moses did not here omit it. 

Ver. 14. And the vulture, and the kite after his kind.) No 
wonder interpreters differ in their translation of the two 
Hebrew words, daa and aja; the former of which we 
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translate a vulture, the latter a kite(which others translate 

quite contrary, taking daa, or raa, as it is called in Deute- 
rouomy, fora kite), because there is no way to find the sig- 
nification of them, unless it be by the roots, from whence 

they may be thought to be derived. Which makes Bochart 

think the first ought to be translated a kite, called daa, from 

its very swift flight. Most of the ancient and later inter- 

preters also are of his mind. As for the second word in 

this verse, aja, some take it for a vulture: but Bochart, 

from several observations, judges it to be a kind of hawk 

or falcon. ° (See (he same book, cap. 8.) After this word 

there follows in Deuteronomy xvi. 13. the name of a bird 

which is here omitted, called daja, which he takes for the 

black vulture; as the reader may find in the next chapter, 

(cap. 9.) 

After his kind.) Though there be some little difference 
in shape, yet these birds all belong. to one species. (See 
ver. 22.) 

Ver. 15. Every raven after his kind.] Nobody doubts 
that the Hebrew word oreb (which signifies blackness), is 
rightly translated a raven; of which the Arabian writers _ 
mention four kinds. And some think under this name is 
comprehended, not only crows, and daws, and choughs; 
but starlings and: pies also. (See Bochartus, cap. 10. 
p. 202.) ; 

Ver. 16. And the owl.] The Hebrew word bath-jaana, it 
appears by many places in the prophets, signifies a bird 
which inhabits the wildernesses and desolate places. (See 
Isa. xiii. 21. xxxiv. 18. Jer. 1. 39, &c.) By which the an- 
cient interpreters of Scripture almost unanimously un- 
derstand the ostrich; though a very learned man of our 
own nation (Nic. Fuller, in his Miscellanies, lib. vi. cap. 
7.) endeavours by a probable argument to support our 
translation. But it hath been the constant persuasion of 
the Jews, that God did not permit them to eat the flesh of 
an ostrich, which is no where forbidden, if not in this 
word. And therefore Bochartus maintains against our 
Fuller, and labours to prove that bath-jaana signifies the | 
female ostrich, par. ii. Hierozoic. lib. ii. cap. 14, where he 
shews the word bath (i. e. daughter) is prefixed to the 
name of many birds, without any respect to their age, and 
doth not signify their young ones; but only the females. 

And the night-hawk.| In the next chapter to that now 
named, the same Bochart proves, that the Hebrew word 
thacmus (which we here translate the night-hawk), signifies 
male ostrich. For there is no general name for this bird 
in the Hebrew language, to comprehend both sexes (as 
there is for an eagle and raven), and therefore Moses men- 
tions both male and female distinctly, that none might 
think, by forbiddiug one of them only, he allowed the © 
other. 

And the cuckoo.] The LXX. St. Jerome, and some 
later interpreters, translate the Hebrew word sachkaph by 
the Greek word Adgog, a sea-gull. Which the same great 
man, beforementioned, thinks most probable, (cap. 18.) . 

And the hawk after his kind.] There is the greatest con- 
sent in the translation of the Hebrew word zetz, which all 
agree signifies a hawk; from its strength and swiftness in 
flight, which made it sacred to oe: For Eustathius 
ébecttés upon Iliad. x. that ocurernc 6 tépaé, cat “HAtwoe 
ofvxivnroc, a hawk flies, as the sun moves, very swiftly. — 
And every one knows there are very various kinds of these 
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birds. ‘Callimachus mentions six, Aristotle ten, and Pliny 
sixteen sorts. (See Bochart in the same book, cap. 19.) 

~ Ver, 17. And thelittle owl.) Interpreters generally agree 
that chos signifies a kind of owl, following the LX X. who 
translate it saute. Yet Bochart hath ‘collected a great 
many ingenious arguments, to prove that it signifies that 
bird w hich the Greeks eal ectenpbias a bittern. (See 
there, cap. 20.) _ 

4 And the cormorant. ] Though the same learned person 
doth not approve of this translation, yet he acknowledges 
the Hebrew word salach signifies some sea-bird, which sits 
upon rocks, and strikes at fishes with great force, and draws 
them out of the waters. And so the Talmudists, in the trea- 
tise called Cholin, expound it; and the gloss upon it there 
says, it signifies the crow of the waters, that is, a cormorant. 


. And the .great owl.] There are various translations of 


the Hebrew word jansaph, which St. Jerome takes for a 
stork, and others for a bustard: but Bochart acknowledges 
tle Syriac and Chaldee translation to be the most probable, 
tabaah,# is the same with ours. 


» Ver. 18. And the swan.] In this translation we follow’ 


St. Jerome: but Jonathan takes it for a kind of owd, which 
he calls ofia. Whereby he means, no doubt, that bird 
which Aristotle calls &ré¢: which he saith is like an owl, 
having tufts of feathers about its ears, from whence it hath 
the name of otus, (lib. viii. cap. 12.) And so the Chaldee, 
the Syriac, and the Samaritan here translate the Hebrew 
word thinsemeth, which a great many modern interpreters 
follow; who take this for that which the Latins call noctua, 
as the former for that owl] which they call bubo. 

The pelican.] That the Hebrew word -kaath signifies a 
pelican is not disputed. But that it also signifies the bird 
we call a heron, is not improbable; being joined with 
chos in Psalm cii. 6. which is a bird that makes an unplea- 
sant noise, especially that kind of them that cries like a 
bittern, and is called by later writers butorius. 

Aud. the gier-eagle.| There are many various opinions 
about this bird, which the Hebrews call rachum. But 
Bochart hath shewn, out of the Arabian writers, that it sig- 
nifies a kind of eagle, or v ulture: for sometimes they call 
it by one of these names, sometimes by the other. It being 
of a dubious kind, between an eagle and a vulture; and 
therefore happily by us translated a gienpagle,: that: Is, a 
yulture-eagle, which Aristotle calls yuraierog. See Ticro- 
zoic. par. ii. lib. i. cap. 25—27. where Bochart shews it 
is such a harmless and geod-natured bird, that thence it 
had the name of racham, and in Arabic of rachama: and 
was made the hieroglyphic of mercy and tenderness among 
the Egyptians, if Horus Apollo may be believed. 

: Ver. 19. And the stork.| There are vastly different inter- 

pretations of the word chasida; which imports kindness no 
less than the foregoing racham. [ut there is ne reason to 
depart from the opinion of the later Hebrews, who take it, 
as we do, to signify a stork. The piety (as the Latins call 
it) of which bird is celebrated by all authors, and is the 
very import of the Hebrew word chasida. But it feeds 
upon serpents, and therefore, as Bochart imagines, was. 
prohibited to be eaten by the Jews: though upon this ac- 
countit was had in honour by the people of Thessaly, and 
by the Egyptians, as he observed in the forementioned 
book, cap. 29. 


The heron after his kind,] There are at Icast ten dif- 
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ferent interpretations of the Hebrew word anapha ; among 
which ours is one. But it being derived from a word 
which signifies anger, Bochartus rather takes it for a moun- 
tain-falcon, which is a fierce bird, and very prone to anger. 

‘And the lapwing.| The Hebrew. doctors take dukiphah 
for a mountain-cock, which had a double crest, and thence 
hath its name, according to R. Solomon. Or rather it may 
be so called from the place where it resorts; for dik in 
Arabic is a cock, and kapha a rock, from whence Bochart 
probably conjectures this bird had its name, because it 
lives in mountainous places. And he thinks the LXX. 
and the Vulgar have rightly translated it toma, and upu- 
pam: which is the sense also of four Arabian interpreters. 
It is a portentous kind of bird, which hath a crest from its 
bill to the hindermost part of its head; and one of the 
principal | birds used in the ancient superstitions of the ma- 
gicians and augurs, as he observes eap. dl. 

And the bat.] As Moses begins the catalogue of birds with 
the noblest, which is the eagle, so he ends it with the vilest, 
which is a bat; being of a dubious kind, as Aristotle ob- 
serves, Lntveinn a sch and a mouse, lib. iv. cap. 13. where 
he saith it doth éraygoreptZew rote wryvoic. Kat meGoic, &e. 
See the famous Bochartus, who shews that its name in He- 
brew, which is attaleph, imports it to be a bird of darkness. 
Whence that phrase inthe prophet Isaiah, ii. 20. “ In that 
day a man shall cast his idols of silver and gold to the 
bats, and the moles;” i. e. they shall no more appear to de- 
lude men with their glittering brightness, but be utterly de- 
stroyed. 

Ver. 20. All fowls that creep.] The Hebrew word oph i is 
not well translated fowls; but signifies rather all flying 
things going upon all four. All flying x things that go upon 
four feet are here forbidden; such as all kinds of flies, and 
wasps, and bees, as J onathan here explains it. A fly in- 
deed is obeetuad to be drove: but. though it have six 
feet, yet it goes only upon four, as not only Lucian, but 
Aristotle notes; the two fore-feet serves for other uses. 
(See Bochart in his Hierozoic. par. ii. lib. iv. cap. 9.) , 

Shall be an abomination to you.] It is observed by some; 
that the birds here forbidden are either rapacious, and live 
on flesh, (as eagles and hawks, &c.) or are night-birds, (as 
owls, &e. ) or haunt lakes and marshes, (as the bittern, &c.) 
or are heavy, and not easily raised from the earth, as the 
ostrich; or live in graves or in dung, as the upupa, and 
some of those flying things mentioned in this verse: and 
upon these accounts are forbidden by Moses; who allows 
all those that live upon a cleaner food, as those that 
follow do. | 

Ver. 21. Yet these may ye eat, of every fh ying, creeping | 
thing, &c.] In this verse he excepts such flying insects, as, 
besides their four feet wherewith they go, have two Iegs or 
thighs, which enable them to leap upon the earth, as well 
as te go. Such are all the locusts mentioned in the next 
verse; unto which Aristotle ascribes six feet, whereas. 
Moses mentions but four. In which they do not disagrees, 
for Aristotle plainly saith, the, y have six feet, obv roi¢g aArioig. 
poptoc, tf we take into the number the parts with which they 
leap, (lib. iv. cap. 6.) Which two hinder leaping legs 
Moses distinguishes from the other four wherewith they go. 

Ver. 22. Even these of them ye may eat.| There are nine. 
kinds of locusts mentioned in the holy books ; four of 
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The locust after his kind.] The Hebrew svord arbeh is 
somctimes a common namie for all: locusts; but here 
signifies a peculiar sort, of that kind beforenientioned, 
which Ieaped as well as went. 

The bald locust after his kind.] The Hebrew word is 
solam: so called, as Aben Ezra thinks, because it climbs 
up roots, in which it delights. 

The beetle after his kind.| This sort of locusts called 
chargol, scems to have its name from the vast company 
wherein they fly tegcther. But it is not fitly translated a 
beetle; for none ever ate beetles; nor are they four-feoted, 
with legs to leap withal. Therefore chargol is another 
sort of locusts, unknown to us in these countries; and so 
is that which follows; for a grasshopper is not a sort of 
meat: bunt there were locusts of that shape, which weré 
Targe and ficshy in the eastern countries, and very good 
food. | | 

The grasshopper after his kind.] The Hebrew word 
chagab signifies (as I said) a sort of locusts, the original 
of whose name Aben Ezra intimates may be found in the 
Arabic tongue. In which ghahageba signifies to cover as 
with a veil: and in such troops these Jocusts fly, that 
sometimes they scem to darken the sun itself. But by 
what marks these were distinguished from one another, the 
Hebrews differ so much, that it plainly shews they are 
Wholly ignorant in this matter. The most that can be 
made of what they say, is, (as a man very learned in these 
things hath observed, Job. Ludolphus, in his dissertation 
de Locustis, par. i. cap. 23.) that chargol hath both a 
bunch on its back and a tail also: arbeh hath neither: 
solam only a bunch, and not a tail; and chagab a tail, but 
no bunch. Which whether it be true or false it doth not 
much concer us to know. But it is evident, that before 
our Saviour’s time they knew very well and certainly what 
kind of locusts is here meant; and accordingly perfectly 
understood what they might cat, and what not. 
otherwise John the Baptist would have been hard put to 
it, who had no other diet but this and honey. And, 
indeed, in desert places there was little other food but 
this; by which whole armies of men have been relicved, 
when they were in danger to perish in Lybia. For, that 
locusts were a common food in the castern and southern 
countries is so known, that I need not produce any au- 
thors for it. Nay, among the Grecks also, as Bochartus 
hath shewn in his Hicrozoic. par. ii. lib. iv. cap. 7. and 
Vossius, lib. iv. de Orig. ct Progr. Idol. cap. 78. But 
nobody hath given such satisfaction in this matter as the 
forenamed Ludolphus, who hath shewn at large how 
many natious live upon them, in his commentary upon 
his Ethiopic History: and more lately in his most excel- 
Jent Dissertation concerning Locusts. Wherein he relates 
what clouds of them came into Germany not long ago (in 
the month of August, in the year onc thousand six hundred 
and ninety-three); of which he sceing hogs and hens and 
other creatures feeding greedily, he and his family adven- 


tured to eat freely of them also, and found the taste of | 


them like that of a crab. And a Jew of Jerusalem, who 
was then in their country, assured him, that the locusts. in 
Judea were much of the same’ shape with these in Germany, 
which he demonstrated to him by a draught he had made 
of them. 


After his kind.| Here it may be fit to note, in the con- 
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clusion of all, that this phras@ after his kind (which is 
so often repeated in this discourse of fowls and flying 
things), doth not necessarily signify that there are different 
kinds of every bird or flying thing to which it is applied; 
but only imports every one of that kind. For he doth not 
speak in the plutal ttumber, accoriling to their kinds, but 
in the singular, after his kind ; which only denotes that the 
whole species is prohibited. And what he saith of some 
fowls, is in reason to be applied to all; though, to avoid 
repetition, he doth not add these words [after his kind] to 
évéry one of them. 

Ver. 23. But all other flying creeping things which have 
four feet, shall be an abomination to you.] Whether they 
were locusts, or any other kind of creature, who came un- 
der this charactér, they were to avoid them carefully. 

Ver. 24. And for these ye shall be unclean: whosoever 

touches the carcass of them shall be unclean.| If they did 
either eat of them, or so much as touch the carcass of 
them, they might not bé admitted to come into the taber- 
nacle, nor eat of any holy thing, nor converse with their 
neighbours. 
_ Until the even.] He doth not say they were to wash 
themselves, or their clothes (as iir the following verse), 
which would incline one fo think, that their mere separa 
tion for all the day, from comummning with God and with 
one anothir, was their cleansing, without any other purifi- 
cation. But there aré so many commands fer washing 
themselves, and their clothes, in other defilements no 
greater than this, that it hath perstaded some to think such 
cleansing was necessary in this case also. (See xy. 5—8. 
10. and several other verses in that chapter.) 

Ver. 25... And whosoever beareth aught of the carcass of 
them.| Though it were only to carry them out of the camp 
or city, or remove them out of the way, that they might 
not infect the ‘air. 

Shall wash his clothes, and be unclean until the even.} 
His body also, in all likelihood, was to be washed, as was 
required in other purifications. No time is appointed for 
this, which, perhaps, a man’ might think fit to do pre- 
sently ; but, notwithstanding, he was to remain unclean fill 
the setting of the sun. 

Ver. 26. The carcass of every beast which divideth the 
hoof, and is not cloven-footed, &c.] He takes occasion from 
hence to inform them, that it was as unlawful to touch the 
carcasses of beasts before prohibited to be eaten, (ver. 3, 
&c.) as of the fowl and flying things now mentioned. ~ But 
while they were alive it was not unlawful to touch them; for 


they uscd camels, and horses, and asses, for their necessary 


service; and therefore it is so expressed in other things, . 
(ver. 31.) when they are dead. 

Ver. 27. And whatsoever goetk upon his paws, Xc.] Hath 
fect with fingers like unto a hand; for so it is m the Ife- 
brew, Whatsoever goeth upon his hands, such as the ape, 


the jion, the bear, dogs and cats, &c. whose fore-fect ro- 


semble hands: these might neither be eaten, nor their 
carcasses touched, without incurring uncleanness til] sun- 
sct. 

Ver. 28. And he that beareth the carcass of them, shall 


wash his clothes, &c.] See ver. 25. 


Ver. 29. These also shall be unclean unto you.| So that 


- they might not so much as touch them (as it is explained’ 


ver. 31.) when they are dead, much less cat them. 
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Among the creeping things that creep upon the earth] 
Among things that have such short feet, that some of their 
bellies seem to toueh the ground. 

The weasel.] Though most interpreters follow this trans- 
lation of the Hebrew word choled; yet Bochartus hath 
alleged a great many probable reasons that it signifies a 
mole; and one is, because it is joined here with the mouse. 


See Hierozoicon, par. i. lib. iil. cap. do. arhene he treats of 


this very largely. 

The mouse.} All acknowledge the Hebrew word achbar 
signifies a mouse, and more especially a field-mouse, which 
doth great mischief there; and thence hath its name, as 
the same Bochartus shews in the foregoing chapter of 
that book. But all sorts of mice are here to be understood, 
as Jonathan observes, who thus paraphrases this word, 
the black mouse, the red, and the white ; for they are of so 

many colours. 

The tortoise after his kind,] The same author has taken 


a great deal of pains to prove that tzab doth not signify a. 


tortoise; but, as the LX X, and St. Jerome take it, a land- 
crocodile, which is a large sort of lizard, a cubjt long, 
with which Arabia abounds; out of which language he 
endeavours at large to prove the truth of this interpreta 
tion, (lib. iv. eap. 1.) 

Ver. 30. And the ferret.| Out of the same language, 
and the Syriac and Samaritan paraphrase, the same ju- 


dicious writer proves, that anaka signifies another sort | 


of lizard, which -the Latins ealled stellio, and in those 
countries hath a shrill ery. (See there, cap. 2.) 
Aud the chamefeon.] Most of the ancient interpreters take 


coach for another sort of lizard, which is the strongest | 


(as this name imports) of all other; and in these countries 


was famous for its encounters with serpents and land-— 


crocodiles; as the forenamed Bochartus shews out of the 
Arabian writers, (Ib, cap. 3.) 
And the lizard.| All the ancient interpreters asree, 


that the Hebrew word Jdetaa signifies a sort of lizard, 


but of what kind it is hard to determine. The aforesaid 
Bochart out of the Arabian writers hath shewn, it is like 
to that which is of a reddish colour, and lies close to the 


earth, infecting the meat which it touches with its venom, © 


(Ib. cap. 4.) 

The snail.) 'The same admirable person, with great 
probebility, still thinks Moses speaks of a sort of lizard 
called here chomet, because it lies in the sand, which, in 
the ‘Talmudic language, is called chometon, ({b. cap. 5.) 

And the mole.| It is apparent that the word thinsemeth, 


which we here translate a mole, is of a very doubtfy] 
signification; for in the cighteenth.verse of this chapter it — 


signifies a sort of fowl; as here, in all probability, another 
sort of gard, And if we may guess what sort, by the 
original of the word, it probably signifies the chameleon, 
which gapes to draw in air. (See Bochart. Lieroz. par. i. 
lib. iv. cap. 6.) But, after all that ean be said, it must be 
acknowledged, the significations of all these words are 
Jost among the Jews; as Aben Ezra confesses upon this 
verse: “ Neither these eight sorts of creeping things, nor 
the birds beforementioned, are known to us, but by tradj- 
tion.” Which is as much as to say, they are not known 
at all; for there is no tradition about them, as the Talmud- 
ists acknowledge; who send those who are doubtful what 


birds are lawful, and what not, to be informed by those 
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that are masters of the arf of fowling. ‘Which might help 
to convince the Jews, were they not resolved to shut their 
eyes, that difference of meats is now ceased, because they 
know not what is forbidden, and what not, in many cases. 
And, consequently, the Messiah is come, to whom the 
gathering: of the people was to be, (according to. their 
father Jacob's prophecy, Gen. xlix. 10.) so that they 
should be no longer separated, but all nations collected 
into one body, and converse freely together, without any 
danger of being defiled. For idolatry being abolished by 
him, there was no reason remaining for keeping up the 
discrimination between Jews and gentiles by a different 
diet. This some of the ancient Jews saw very well, who 
said, that in the days of the Messiah it should not be yn- 
lawful to eat swine’s flesh, no more than it was while they 
were subduing the land of Canaan. This tradition is 
acknowledged by Abarbinel himself in his Rosch Amanah, 
where he disputes for the eternity of their law, and endea- 
vours to elude this tradition of the ancient doctors by alle- 
gorical interpretations, (See J. Carpzovius in Schickkard. 
Mischpat hammelech, cap. 5. Theorem. xviii.) 

Ver, 31. These are ynclean to you among all that creep: 
whosoever toycheth them when they be dead, shall be un- 
clean.| The Jews understand this with respect to the 
touching the dead carcasses of these creatures, and mako 
the sense of it to be, These eight alone are uncleqn to 
you; qll other reptiles, as ‘serpents, and scorpions, &c. 
you may torch and not be polluted. ‘Thus R. Levi Bar- 
zelonita, Preecept. clii. For nothing was unclean by 
Moses’s law, whilst it was alive, but only a leper, and a 
woman in her separation. Worms, dogs, swine, &c. were 
unclean to be touched, only when they are dead. 

Until the evening.] See ver. 4. This was a plain document, 
as Pellicanus there observes, that there was no impurity in 
the things themselves; but it was merely a prudential con- 
stitution, to make such defilements end with the day 
wherein they were contracted. 

Ver. 32. And upon whatsoever any of them, when they 
are dead, doth fall, it shall be unclean.) That is, it might 
not be used till it was cleansed. Whence the same Rh. Levi 
saith, the Jews are wont to call these the fathers of pollu- 
tions; because by their contact they defiled other things, 
(vessels and raiment, &c.) as well as men, (Preceept. clii.) 
where he acknowledges that the reason why these creatures 
made things unclean, more than others, is not manifest, 
But he gives this pious admonition thereupon: ‘ If by our 
reason we be able to discern the usefulness of some pre- 
cepts, let us be very thankful for it: but if we cannot find 


how they are any way profitable to us, let us believe that 


God, in his infinite wisdom, saw the benefit we should re- 
ceive by it, and therefore commandcd it.” 

W hatsoever vessel it be wherein any work is done, it must 
be put into water, &c. so shall it be cleansed.|. The heathens 
purified all things, in a manner, by washing them in water; 


-but Moses requires only these things, which wete of com- 
mon usc, to be so purified, in case of any defilement. And 


therefore Maimonides saith, *‘ Such laws as these were 
made to lessen their labourand service; and if there be any 
thing in them that scems. too troublesome and tedious, it 
arises from our ignorance of the rites and customs of those 
times, which make such precepts necessary,” (par. iii. 
More Nev. cap. 47.) | 
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Ver. 33. And every earthen vessel, whereinto any other 
of them falleth, whatsoever is in it shall be unclean.] It de- 
filed both the vessel and that which was contained in it. 

And ye shall break it.| This is prescribed vi. 28. because 
such vessels were of no great value. 

Ver. 34. Of all meat which may be eaten, that on which 
such water cometh shall be unclean.] The Jews have many 
observations about these sorts of pollutions: but the simple 
meaning is, that any meat, which might otherwise be law- 
fully eaten, was made unclean, if any water poured out of 
such a yessel ‘as is beforenamed had come upon it. For 
the water being defiled, it made the meat on which it came 
to be unclean also. This appears to be the sense by what 
follows. | 

And all drink that may be drunk im every such vessel 
Shall be unclean.) It might not be drunk out of such a ves- 
sel, though otherwise it was not prohibited ; but though li- 
quid things were by such means made unclean, yet not dry 
things (such as bread), because they did not so soon re- 
ceive any effluviums from a dead carcass as liquid things 
did. This they gather from ver. 37, 38. 

Ver. 35. And every thing whereupon any part of their 
carcass falleth shall be unclean.) Though the whole car- 


cass did not fall upon the things here named, yet, if any © 


part of it did, they were not fit to be used any more, but 
were to be broken in pieces. (See ver. 33.) The design of 
all which laws is very visible, that by making the Israclites 
very cautious how they touched these things, or any other 


on which they fell, they might much more abhor to eat any | 
unclean creature; and thereby be kept a separate people | 
from all other nations, from whose familiar conversation | 
they were by this means restraincd, and consequently in | 
. | eartk.|] Except those beforeémentioned, ver. 21, &c. 


less danger to learn their idolatrous customs. 

Whether it be oven, or ranges for pots, &c.] Some trans- 
late the words simply’ pots: and Conr. _Pellicanus hath 
pertinently observed, that those places where meat and 
drink were commonly prepared (such as oven, and pots, 
and wine yessels, and cellars), it became them to preserve 

very clean and pure: which is the reason that Moses re- 
quires them to be broken down, if any part of the carcass 
of unclean creatures fell upon them. 

For ther y are unclean.) Rendered hereby unfit for use. 

And shall be unclean unto you.] And therefore shall not 
be used by you as heretofore. 

Ver. 36. Nevertheless a fountain or mt (or cistern, as 
some translate it), wherein there is plenty of water, shall be 
clean.| This exception seems to have been a merciful pro- 
vision for their speedy cleansing from such pollutions as 
they frequently contracted; by allowing them to make use 
of any collection of waters (notwithstanding any such car- 
cass had fallen into them) in their own private grounds, as 
well asin the public baths; such as Bethesda seems to 
have been, which had five porches; that they who laboured 
under the same sort of pollution, might betake themselves 
to the same porch, and go down into the water together. 
If this had not been permitted, it might have been impos- 
sible (considering the few rivers they had in that country) 
to have cleansed themselves after their defilements. 
But that which toucheth their carcass shall be unclean.] 
The man who drew out these carcasses out of such waters 
was to be unclean till the even; ¢. e. separated, as I said 
before, from the tabernacle and from common conversa- 
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tion. Or the meaning may be, that the instrument, what- 
soever it was, which he used to pull the careass out of tho 
fountain or cistern, should be unclean, and not used any 
more. 

Ver. 37. If any part of their carcass full upon any seed 
which is to be sown, it shail be clean.] If a mouse, for in* 
stance, was found dead among the wheat that was'to be 
sown, it might notwithstanding be used for seed: but other 
wheat, which was not intended for seed, was made unclean, 
and might not be used tillit was washed. The reason of 
this difference is plain, because the seed ‘that was to he 
sown went through many alterations before it could és 
come food, which ‘took ¢ away all the pollution. 

Ver. 38. But if any water be put upon the seed, a 
any part of their carcass fall thereon, it shall be unclean 
unto you.} Wet seed might be supposed to have received 
some tincture from the carcass, which dry-did not: and 
not being so fit to be sown till it was dry, was in that —_ 
to be cleansed. 

Ver. 39. And if any beast of which ye may eat die 
Either of itself, or torn’ by wild beasts, or be suffocated, s0 
that the blood remains in the veins. 

- He that toucheth the carcass thereof shall be unclean un 
til the even.) Such meat became unlawful, not only to be 
eaten, but to be touched. 

' Ver. 40. He that eateth of the carcass ¢ of tt shall wash 
his’ clothes, and be unclean until the evén: he also that 
beareth the carcass, &e.) See ver. 24, 25. We speaks of 
such as ate of this meat ignorantly : for if they did it know- 
ingly, it was a presumption to which cutting off is wen, 
ened, (Numb. xv. 30.) ? 

Ver. AL. And every creeping thing that en upon the 


Shall be an abomination: it shall not be eaten.) Such as 
worms and serpents: which for this very reason are counted 
vile and filthy, because they crawl upon the earth. 

Ver. 42. Whatsoever goeth upon the belly, and whatso- 
ever. goeth upon all four, and whatsoever hath more feet, 
&e.] This verse seems to be an explication of the foregoing. 
For some creeping things have such short feet, that they 
are not to be discerned by our naked eyes, but they appear 
Others have feet ap- 
parently; and some only four, (as moles, &c.) others have 
many more than four, as caterpillars and hog-lice, which 
we call millepedes, and those called centipedes i in the Phi- 
lippine islands, (mentioned in Dampier’s late Voyage round 
the World, p. 320.) not because they have really a thousand 


or a hundred feet, but because they have a great many. 


And the scolopendra, which the Arabians call:nedail, is an- 
other of this sort, which, they say, hath precisely fourty- 
four feet, viz. twenty-two on each side, as Bochart notes, 
lib. iv. cap. 6. p. 1. And so the English call the ‘centi- 
pedes, beforementioned, forty legs, which are on each side 
of the belly. 

Among all the creeping things that creep site the earth: } 
Were Nachmanides is something curiously. critical, and 
bids us observe, that Moses speaking (both here and: in the 
foregoing verse) not merely of creeping things, but of such 
as creep upon the earth; doth not intend such little worms 
as are in pease, or figs, or dates, or other fruit, which were 
not included in this precept, but might be eaten. 

Ver. 43, And ye shall not make yourselves abominable by 
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any creeping thing that creepeth, neither shall ye make 1 Tek | 


selves unclean with them, that ‘ye should be defiled thereby.] 
They made themselves abominable if they did eat them: 
and they made themselves unclean if they did but touch 
them. R. Levi of Barcelona fancics, that in this verse 
Moses speaks particularly of things creeping in the waters; 
‘as in the foregoing, of things creeping on the earth.. And 
then, as all those worms which are in fruit, were not to be 
deemed unlawful; so all those little animals which move. 
in the waters might be drank, together: with the water 
which was drawn out of wells, or pits, &c. and which were 
bred in water kept in vessels. 

Ver. 44. For I am the Lord 1 your God.] See Exod. wii. 
15. 18. 

Ye shall therefore senctify yourselves. | By this yepatate 
sort of diet, and other forementioned observances... 

- And ye shall be holy ; for I am holy.| The word holy sig- 
nifies sometimes that which is most excellent and highly 
exalted above all other things. In which sense God here 
puts them in mind, that he being the most eminent in all 
-perfections, incomparably above all the gods of the na- 
tions, both in his nature and in his works, (particularly in 
their redemption out of Egypt, ver. 45.) it was but rea- 
sonable that they should be distinguished from -all other 
nations in their manner of living; and particularly by ab- 
‘staining from all the defilements beforementioned. For 
‘he having declared them a holy people, (Exod. xix. 6.) it 
wwas bnt just that they should live after another fashion 
than the rest of the werld; and look upon-those things as 
‘unclean to them, which were not so bi other ence cy 
‘Exod. xxii. ult.) 

Neither shall ye defile yourselves at any manner of 
‘creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth.| Here being a 
‘different word used in the last clause from that in the fore- 
going (both which signify creeping things), Maimonides 
here distinguishes between them: and saith, that the first 
word stheretz significs such creeping things as are pro- 
duced by male and female; and romesch (which is the 
other word) such as arise out of putrefaction. Which is 
now discovered to be an error; there being no such ani- 
mals as are produced merely by the power of the sun, out 
of putrefied mattcr; but all out of some seed or other which 
comes from male and female. This, therefore, is only a re- 
petition of what was delivered before, and now confirmed 
by an unanswerable reason. 

Ver. 45. For I am the Lord your God, that bringeth 
you up out of the land of Egypt.) This was a benefit so 
fresh in their minds, that -he speaks of it as if it were now 
‘a doing: and being the first and greatest benefit (the very 
‘foundation of the rest), there could not be a higher aggra- 
vation of guilt, than to be insensible of = obligation, 
(Exod. xxxii. 8.) 

To be your God.] He having redcemed them out of 
slavery, made them thereby his own people; over whom 
he had a peculiar dominion, in the right of this redemption. 
(See Exod. xx. 2.) 

Ye shall therefore be holy, for Iam holy.) They being 
his peculiar people; he separated them from all other 
nations by peculiar laws; which made them different from 
all other people, as he himself was from all other beings. 

Ver. 45. This is the law of the beasts, and of the fowl, 
&e.] That is, this is the rule you are to observe in eating 
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of beasts, and fowl, and fish, and things that creep on the 
earth. Of which four sorts of living creatures, Moses 
hath treated in this chapter, though not in that very order 
in which they are set down in this verse; but first of beasts, 
(ver. 2, 3, &c.) then: of fishes, (ver. 9, Kc.) then of birds, 
(ver. 13, &c.) ‘and lastly of creeping’ things, (ver.20, &c.) 
Some of all which kinds he forbade them to eat, for such 
reasons as I have already mentioned: unto which this may 


be added, that by not allowing them an entire liberty to eat 


every thing, but rather laying many restraints upon them, 
he intended to prevent that gluttony and luxury which is 
the ruin of a'state; unto which nothing administers more 
than too great variety of meats, the desire of which:is in- 
satiable. 

«Ver. 47. To make a cajerence: | To direct you how to 
make a difference. 

Between the unclean and the clean, and between the beast 
that may be eaten, and the beast that may not ‘be’ eaten.] 
There was no uncleanness in any of these things, but what 
was made by this prohibition of them. But there being 
great reason to prohibit them, it was very necessary that 
both priests and people should observe, and be well skilled 
in the marks whereby what was lawful to be eaten; might 
be known from what was unlawful. Upon which account 
this is so oft repeated, and the same here expressed twice 
in different words. . 


CHAP. XII. 

Ver. 1. Anp the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.| ‘The 
directions in this chapter are given to Moses alone; where- 
as those in the foregoing were delivered ‘unto Aaron also; 
as those are in like manner which follow, about the le- 
prosy, (xiii. 1.) because Aaron and his sons were peculiar- 
ly concerned in those matters, to make an exact difference. 
between clean and unclean, (x.'10, 11. xiv. 57.) in which 
there was some difficulty ; and therefore they are charged 
by God himself, to attend carefully to the laws he gave 
abont them. But there was no such difficulty in what be- 
longed to the purification of women; and therefore it’ was. 
sufficient that they reccived admonitions from Moses con-- 
cerning it. 

Ver. 2. If a woman ite conveived seed, and born a 
man-child.] Whether it were born alive or dead; were an 
abortive, or come to its full time: this made no difference, 
as the Hebrew doctors understand it. 

She shall be unclean seven days. | For the first seven days 
after the birth of the child, she was ncithcr to partake of 
any holy thing, nor to have common conversation with 
others; her hushand not being permitted to eat and drink 
with her all that time: for they that attended her became 
unclean also. And so they were accounted among the: 
heathen, as Dilherrus observes out of Plautus, in his Dis- 
sert. Special. de Cacozelia Gentilium, cap. 3. where he 
saith, the women that assisted at the labour solemnly 
washed their:-hands, and had a sacrifice offered for them 
on-the fifth day after the delivery. Plautus’s words in- 
deed will not warrant all this, which I find in his Trucu- 
lentus, act. 2. scen. 4. where the harlot says, she will sa-. 
crifice for the child on: the fifth day, according to +h 


custom: — 
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“Quin Diis sacrificare hodie pro pucro yolo 
Quinto die, quod fieri oportet.”-—— 


Where Sealiger observes, that the Greeks were wont to 
purify their children on the fifth day; but the Latins on the 
eighth, if they were daughters; and on the ninth, wf they 
were sons; which was called Dies lustricus. 

According to the days of the separation for her infirmity, 
shall she be ynclean.] That is, her case shall be the same 
with that of a menstruous woman, who was in a state of 
the highest uncleanness, (xv. 19, 20.) For every thing she 
touched was unclean, and made those SO who touched that 
thing. 

Ver. 3. And on the eighth day the flesh of his foreskin 
shal] be circumcised.| This is here mentioned to shew, 
that one reason for not circumcising the child till the eighth 
day-was, its mether’s uncleanness the first seven days of 

her Jying-in ; which made the child unclean also, 

Ver, 4. And she shall then continue.] From the seven 
days’ end. 

In the blood of her purification.] In the purification of 
her blood: for all the following days were days of purifi- 
cation; not of entire separation, 

Three-and-thirty days.] All the days of her uncleanness 
were forty; and for the first seven days she was to he se- 
parate from all conversation with her neighbours; but the 
following three-and-thirty she had free conversation with 
them, and was only excluded from the sanctuary, and from 
eating of the peace-offerings, or the paschal lamb, and (if 
she were the wife of a priest) of the tithes, and other lesser 
holy things; of which otherwise she might have eaten. 

She shall touch no hallowed thing, nor come into the sane- 
tuary, until the days of her purification be fulfilled.) If 
Maimonides may be credited, the Zabii, an ancient sort of 
idolaters in those eastern parts, had a great number of te- 
dious and tiresome customs about the purification of their 
childbed women; from aJl which God freed his people, by 
restraining them only from coming into his sanctuary, or 
partaking of holy things; but, otherwise, leaving them at 
liberty to perform all manner of offices in their family, dur- 
ing the time of their purification, (More Neyvoch. par. iii. 
cap. 47.) It is apparent, also, that other gentiles kept their 
women from their temples, a long time after their child- 
birth; and that superstitious people would not so much as 
go within their doors. See Dilherrus, in the forenamed 
book and chapter. 

Ver. 5. And if she bear a maid-child, then shall she be 
unclean two weeks, as in her separation.) The time of strict 
separation, when they brought forth a female, was double 
to that which was prescribed (ver. 2.) when they brought 
forth a male. And so also was the time of their purifica- 
tion : which lasted threescore and six days, as they in the 
other case by thirty and three. The reason of which differ- 
ence, not only the Jews, but others also, derive from the 
greater redundancy (as R. Levi Barzclonita calls it, Praecept. 
clxvi.) of blood in the latter case than in the former; and 
from the slowness of nature in its operation, which made 
the purgation longer before it was effected. Hippocrates 
himself treats of this difference, in his book de Natura 
Puerp. where he saith, women are sooner purged after 
the birth of males than of females: (seeJoh. Meursius in his 


Syntagma de Puerpcrio, cap. 6,7.) The natural weaknesses 
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of women also, during this time, required quict, and little 
company: from which the very temper of their blood, in 
those climates, made a longer separation more necessary 
than in these colder regions. But if there were no such 
apparent reason to be given of these things, yet ‘‘ yel ex 
ipsa vencranda antiquitate, et simplicitate suscipienda 
forent ef minimé contemnenda,” (as Conrad. Pellicanus 
speaks upon the foregoing chapter, yer. 35.) they ought, 
Sor the sake of their venerable antiquity and simplicity, to be 
duly regarded, and not to be despised, 

Ver. 6, And when the days of her purification are ful- 
filled, for a son, or for a daughter.) Which were uot till the 
end of the fortieth day for a son, and the cighticth day for 
a daughter. And therefore, the offerings here mentioned 
avere not offered til] the day alter, viz, the forty-first day for 
the onc, and the eighty-first day for the other; because, till 
then hey purification was not perfected, as Maimonides ob- 
serves in his book de Sacrificiis, (Tract. y. sect. 5.) where 
he observes, also, that they might not cat of holy things, 
fill these sacrifices had been offered for them. 

And she shall bring a lamb of the first year.) Which then 
was jn its greatest perfection, as hath been often noted. 

For a burnt-offering.| In gratitude to God for giving her 
a safe deliverance, and bestowing a child upon her, and 
raising her up to her former strength, and bringing her again 
to his sanctuary. Where, by this offering, she also com- 
mended herself and child to his continued eare and bless- 
ing, and implored his Diyine guidance and assistance in its 
education. For these offerings, as I observed before, were 
a kind of supplication, which they that brought them made 
to God: and there was nothing that pious people could 
more earnestly desire on such « occasions, than that God 
would take their little ones info his tuition. Who are con- 
tinually liable to so many dangers, that without the special 
favour of God, and the custody of his angels, they could 
never grow fo be able to take any care of themselves. They 
are the words of Conradus Pellicanus upon this place: 
who thence infers, how necessary it is that the people of 
the church should be admonished frequently, to commend 
their children unto God both by private and by public 
prayers, and take care of their instruction, ‘“ lest they be- 
come like the horse and the mule, that have no under- 
standing.” 

And a young pigeon, or 4 turtle-dove, for a sin-offering.] 
To complete her purification from her uncleamness. For 
that is here meant by sin; the impurity which the law 
made, by separating such persons from others, and from 
the sanctuary foratime. And thusa sin-offering 1s com- | 
manded to be brought by a leper, when he was cleansed ; 
who was charged only with a lega] uneleanness, not a 
moral. And it is more plain, from what is ordained con- 
cerning menstruous women, whose courses were purely na- 
tural, and yet they were to offer a sin-offering when they 
were gone, (xv, 30.) because the law accounted that a 
state of uncleanness: and from the ease of a Nazaritc, 
who had unwillingly touched a dead body, Numb. v. 11. 
where it is said, he had sinned by the dead; i. e. was le- 
gally polluted. And this may be the reason, perhaps, why 
a burnt-offering is here mentioned before the stn-offering, 
which is wont to precede the other, (ver. 7, 8.) 

It may be conceived, indeed, that in all the forementioned 
cases, those persons (especially lepers) had some way of- 
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fended God, before or in their state of separation; arid 
therefore were to have their sin (properly so called) ex- 
piated by a sin-offering. And R. Bechai also gives another 
probable account of it; that this sacrifice was offered not 
for her own sin, but the sin of her first parent, the mother 
of all living, who brought sin and sorrow into the world: 
for from a ‘bad stock there cannot sprout good branches; 
and therefore God appointed this offering for the expiation 
of that primary sin. 


Unto the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, unto | 


the priest.| It was A most wise constitution (as a person of 
excellent léarning, Dr. Alix, observes), which bound this 
people, from their first coming into the world, to their going’ 
out of it, to have a dependance upon the priests and the 
Levites, (who for that purpose were dispersed through all 
the tribes of Israel, that people might be instructed by 
them how to povern themselves in all the passages of hu- 


man life.) For there are laws not only about marriages | 


and successions, but about their lying-in, whether of a son 
or daughter, and about all they were to do while that time 
lasted, and when it ended; and indeed all the time they 
lived, and when they went out of the world; in their fune- 
rals, and mourning for the dead. 

Ver. 7. Who shall offer it before the Lord, and make an 
atonement for her.| By this offering she was restored to 
the liberty of God’s house, and to partake of holy things. 
For so it follows. . 

And she shall be cleansed from the issue of her blood.] No 
longer separated from the holy society. 

This is the law for: her that hath born a male or a fe- 
male.] All this principally respected the woman; yet not 
excluding her child; who (it appears by St. Luke, ii. 22.) 
was on this day of his mother’s purification presented unto 
the Lord. That indeed had respect to the law about the 
first-born: but a very ancient MS. and the Syriac, and 
Origen, taking this for the day of fheir purification, and 
not merely of hers (xalapropov avriv), it plainly shews the 
child could not be admitted into the Divine presence, no 
more than the mother, till the days abovementioned were 
accomplished. 

Ver. 8. And if she be not able to bring a lamb, then she 
shall bring two turtles, and two young pigeons, &c.| This 
was a merciful provision for the poorer sort, as in other 
cases, (v.7.11.) And from this very place we may learn, in 
how mean a condition the mother of our Lord was; who 
for her purification did not bring a Jamb (unto which her 
picty, no doubt, would have prompted her, if she had been 
able), but only this lower sort of offering, as we read Luke 
ii. 

And the priest shall make an atonement for her; and she 
shall be clean.| This sacrifice was as available as the other 
to restore hér to communion with God’s pcople. The 
Greeks imitated this; among whom the fortieth day was 
insignis (as Censorinus speaks), famous or remarkable upon 
more accounts fhari one. For women with child did not go 
to the temple ante diem quadragesimum, before the fortieth 
day: and after their delivery, commonly, they were not fit 
fo go out till forty days more (his words are, “ Quadraginta 
diebus pleraque foete graviores sunt, nec sanguinem in- 
terdam continent”), during which time their little ones were 
sickly, never smiled, nor were out of danger. Which is 
observed by that great physician Celsus, (lib. ii, cap. 1.) 
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Maxime, oiitiis pueritia primum circa quadragesimum 


diem periclitafur.” And therefore, when this day was 
“past, they werd Wont to kéep a feast (as Censorinus there 


' tells us, cap. 11. de Die Natali), which they called Tecoapa- 
kooréy’ at which time, it is likely, they offered sacrifices 
also, as the Jéwish women did. 


CHAP. XIII, 


Ver. 1, AND the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron, say- 
ing.] Here God speaks to Aaron again, as well as unto 
Mosés, (sée'xi. 1.) because he and his posterity were pe- 
culiarly concerned i the following laws about the leprosy, 


both in judging and cleansing of it. 


Ver. 2. When a man shail have in the skin of his flesh.] 


For there this disease lay and shewed itself. 


A rising, a scab, or a bright spot.|] The leprosy shihedved 
in oné of these three forms, either as a tumour or swelling, 
or a scab, or a bright spot in the skin. 

And it shall bé in the skin of his flesh, like the plague of 
leprosy.| There were some swellings, and scabs, and spots, 
which were not the leprosy, but only like it. And there- 
fore Moses here teaches the priests how to discern be- 


_ tween a true leprosy and the resemblance of it; that ac- 
cordingly they might either pronounce a person clean: or 


unclean; shut him up, or let him have his liberty; shave 


_ him, or let his hair grow. 


Plague of leprosy.] If we may believe Pliny, (lib. xxvi. 
cap. 1.) this disease was peculiar to Egypt, which he calls 


-_genitrix talium vitiorum: and if Artapanus, in Eusebius, 


saith true, (lib. ix. Prepar. Evang. cap. 27.) Pharaoh, who 
sought to kill Moses, was the first who was struck with this 
disease, and died. of it. So false is‘ the story of Manetho, 
who, to hide the true cause of the Israclites’ departure out 
of Egypt, saith, that they cast out a company of leprous 
people, of whom Moscs was the captain. Out of Egypt, 
it is likely, this disease spread into Syria, which is noted 
likewise to have been much infested with’ such foul irrup- 
tions in the skin: which have as many various names, as 
thete are risings, or breakings-out, or spots there ; and are 
commonly all comprehended under the name of leprosy, as 
P. Cunzeus observes, (lib. ii. de Republi. Judzorum, cap. 
ult.) But-Moses here distinguishes them, and scems to in- 
struct the Israelites, that the leprosy which he speaks of 
was no common disease, but inflicted by the hand of Hea- 
ven. So the Hebrew doctors understand it; particularly 
R. Levi Barzelonita: (Praecept. clxviii.) “ a loprous mani. 
ought not to look upon his disedse as 4 casual thing; but 
striously consider, arid acknowledge, that sonie grievous 
sin is the cause of it.” Which made the knowledge of their 
priests so admirable, (as the author of the book Cosri ' 
speaks, par. ii. sect. 58.) that they were able to understand 
what was Divine in the leprosy, and what was from natural 
temper. For that there was something Divine in if is con- 


firmed by the story of Naaman, (2 Kings v. 7.) where the 


king of Isracl plainly declares, none but God could cure a 
loper: whom therefore they looked upon as smitten by ° 
God; and thence called this disease: the plague, or stroke, 
of leprosy, and sometimes simply the plague or stroke, (ver. 
3. 5.17. 22. of this chapter.) For they could not under- 
stand how such a pestilent disease, as infected not merely 
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men’s bodies, but the very walls of their houses, and gar- 
ments, should proceed merely from ordinary causes; and 
therefore they thought there was an cxtraordinary hand of 
God in it. 

Then he shall be brought unto Aaron the priest, or unto 
one of his sons the priests.| Not to the physicians, but to 
the priests; who were the only judges, whether it was a 
true leprosy or no: and if it were, could best direct him to 
his cure (by repentance and prayer to God), and cleanse 
him when he was cured. But they might resort to any 
priest whatsoever, as Mr. Selden observes out of the Tal- 
mud (where there is a large treatise of this matter), though 
he was maimed in any part of his body, and so unfit to mi- 
nister at the altar, provided his eyes still continued goed, 
(lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 14. num. 5.) 

Ver. 3. And the priest shall look on the plague i in the skin 

of his flesh.] When there is a suspicion that it is a leprosy. 
The same.great man observes, that this inspection might 
be made upon any day of the week, but the sabbath or 
festivals. Yet not in the night, nor in any hour of the day, 
but the fourth, fifth, cighth, and ninth: for they accounted 
the morning, evening, and noon, not such proper times to 
make this inspection. Which, they: say, also might be 
ynade by an Israelite; though none but the priest could pro- 
nounce. one clean, or unclean. For though perhaps the 
priest was ignorant,.and stood in need to be informed by 
wiser persons than himself, yet that man who was nota 
priest could only direct him what to judge, but not givo 
the judgment. According to that law, (Deut.-xxi. 5.) Out 
of their mouth, or, by their word, shall every stroke be tried: 
which particularly relates to the leprosy, (xxiv. 8.) 
. And when the hair in the plague is turned white, &c.] He 
begins with the last of the three indications of a leprosy, 
viz. the bright spot. In which, if the very hair was turned 
white, and it was not only a superficial whiteness, but the 
spot seemed to have caten deeper into the very flesh, then 
it was to be judged a true leprosy. KR. Levi Barzelon. ex- 
presses it thus: ‘‘ When there was onc or more places so 
white, that their whiteness was like that ofan egg-shell, or 
more glossy, then it is the leprosy.” 

And the priest shall look upon him.) Having ae this 
inspection, and found it to be the leprosy. 

And pronounce him unclean:} Command him to be se- 
parated from the congregation, and shut up by himself, 
(ver.46.) 

But though all the Israelites, children and servants, as 
well as others, were under this law, yet no gentile, nor. the 
proselytes of the gute, were, as Maimonides, and the rest of 
the Hebrew doctors tell us. 

Ver. 4. If the, bright spot be white in the skin of his flesh.) 
i, e. .If there be barely a white spot in the skin which hath 
not altcred the hair. 

And insight be not deeper than the skin, and the har 
thereof be not turned white.] The forenamed R. Levi ex- 
plains this passage thus: If it were not a perfect white, but 
something duskish, below the whiteness of an egg-shell, he 
was to look upon it as that which might prove a lesser sort 
of foulness in the blood and skin, “short of the leprosy, 
which infected the very hair in that place. 

Then the priest shall shut up him that hath the plague 
seven dar ys.) Tle ‘had something like the plague, which 


might prove to be it; and therefore he was to be separated - 
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from others so long, that some judgment might be made, 
whether it was, or would be sé or not: for seven days com- 
monly make considerable alterations in the state of all 
discases. 

Ver. 5. And the priest shall nals on him the seventh day.] 
Until which it was not likely any certain judgment could 
be made. 

Ani behold.| Observe this. : 

If the plague in his sight be at a stay.] In the Hebrew the 
words are, If the plague standeth in his sight ; i. e. seemeth 
to him not to have spread itself at all in the skin, as it fol- 
lows in the next words. Or, as it may be translated, if it 
continue in the same colour, which it had before, and were 
not altered: for the Hebrew word signifies colour, as well 
as siyht. And if this translation be right, then here are 
two marks which the priest was to observe (viz. whether 
the spot had not altered its complexion, and whether it had 
not spread further in the skin); but according to our present 
translation there is but one, the next cleinak pale but the 
explication of this. 

Then the priest shall shut him up seven ft sg The 
case remaining dubious, he was to make a further trial. 

Ver. 6. And the priest shall look on himaguin the seventh 
day; and behold,-if the plague be somewhat dark.| The 
priest was to mark diligently whether there were any alte- 
ration in the colour, and that which was bright before now 
looked dark; which justifies the second interpretation of 
the first clause in the foregoing verse. 

_ And the plague spread not in-the skin.] 'This was another 
token by which the priest was to be BoneEae in his a ines- 
ment. 

The priest shall pronounce him. clean.| He was to be 
shut up no longer, but left at liberty to go abroad and freely 
converse with his brethren. | 

It is but a scab.] An ordinary scab, or scurf, short of the 
leprosy: such as is now in Guam and Mindanao, which 
Dampier (in his late New Voyage round the World, chap. 
12.) describes to be a dry scurf all over the hody, that 

causcth great itching, and raiseth the outer skin in small 
white flakes, like the scales-of little fish, when they are 
raiscd on end with a knife.- But he did not perceive that 
they made any great matter of it, for they did not refrain 
any company for it. 

And he shall wash his clothes, and be clean.| Having heen 
suspected to have a leprosy, and something like it appear- 
ing, which had kept him separate from his brethren several 
days, he was to use this small purification ; because there 
was some kind of impurity in his blood, which broke out 
into the skin, though not infectious. 

Ver. 7. And if the scab spread-much abroad in the skin.] 
The second sort of leprosy was a scab, (ver. 2.) which 
seems to have been of two kinds: one of which Moses 
joins to what he saith of the swelling ; and the other to what 
he saith of the bright spot. 

After he hath been seen of the priest for his cleansing.] 
That is, after the priest had pronounced him clean, (ver. 6.) 

He shall be seen of the priest again.] A new inspection 
was to be made by the priest. And if any man (as Mai- 
monides saith) was so profane as carelessly to neglect it, 
by not going to the priest, and shewing him his case, his 
punishment was to haye his leprosy .cleave to him for 
ever. 


a 
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Ver. 8. And tf the priest see, that, behold, the scab spread- 
eth in the skin.] Though it lurked for a time, yet this 
spreading of it in the skin was to be taken for an evident 
mark that it was the leprosy. 

Ver. 9. When the plague of leprosy isin a man.| That is, 
when there is a suspicion of the first sort of leprosy, men- 
tioned ver. 2. and called a rising or swelling. 

Then he shall be brought unto the priest.] By those who 
feared his company might be infectious; but good men 
went of themselves to him. 

Ver. 10. And the priest shall see him.| Diligently view, 
and consider the nature of the scab. 

And, behold, if the rising be white in the skin, and it have 
turned the hair white, and there be quick raw flesh in the 
rising.} If upon examinatton the priest found a third mark, 
besides the two former (whiteness in the skin, and the hair 
turned white), viz. that it had eaten into the very flesh; he 
was to look upon it as an undoubted leprosy. 


Quick raw flesh in the rising.| Quick or living flesh (as — 


the Hebrew word is) signifies sound flesh not corrupted. 


So the meaning seems to be, if it have broken through the | - 


skin, and in the raw sound flesh there appeared white 
spots, there needed no further consideration ; for it w ould 
‘soon taint the whole mass of blood. 

Ver. 11. It is an old leprosy in the skin of his flesh.| The 
two first signs were very bad, particularly the second, the 
hair turning white (just as a plant, saith Procopius Ga- 
zeus, or a flower dies, together with the earth in which it 
grows), but this last was far worse; being a mark of an in- 


-veterate evil that had been long breeding, and got not only 


into the skin and the hair, but into the very living flesh; 
which, as the same Procopius spcaks, it began to corrode, 


-and would devour. 


And the priest shall pronounce him unclean. Sear te 
any further cxamination. 
And shall not shut him up.] Because there was no need 


of any more proof, nor any doubt, pce it was the le- 
“prosy or not. 


For he is unclean.] It was apparent from the tokens, 


-which were already very visible. 


Ver. 12. And if a leprosy break out abroad in the skin.) 
Ife calls that a leprosy, which was not truly so, but was 
by some thought to be so, because it had a likeness to it. 

And the leprosy cover all the skin of him that hath the 


, plague.} i.e. Seemcth to have it. 


From his head even to his foot, wheresoever the priest 


looketh.] An eruption in every part of his body, which was ‘ 
“spread all over with scabs. | 
Ver. 13. Ie shall pronounce him clean that hath the- 


plague.| This sort of breaking-out, from top to toe, as we 
speak, was not to be looked upon as the plague of leprosy; 


‘being rather a relief to the body, than a disease. 


1 Jtis all turned white, he is clean.] There was no danger 
in this eruption; nature having only discharged those pu- 
trid salt humours which were in the blood. Just as those 
‘among us, who have the measles and small-pox, are likely 
to do well, when they come out every where; but not when 
they stick in the skin. 

Ver. 14, But when raw flesh appeardtied in him, he shall be 


unclean.| When the sound ficsh appeared speckled with 


‘the forementioned spots, it was an evident token that it 


was a settled leprosy: nature being not able to throw out 
VOL. I, 
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‘the ill humour into the skin ; but working inward into .the 


flesh. 

Ver. 15. And the priest shall see the raw flesh, and j rth 
nounce him to be unclean.] When he sces the sign before- 
named, he shall make no further ae ahs Pa declare 
him to be unclean. 

For the raw flesh is unclean ; it is a leprosy.| This was 
so undoubted a mark, that there needed no more. Which 
makes Moses repeat it, that the priest might observe it the 
more carefully, when he made his inspection. 

Ver. 16. Or if the raw flesh turn again.] If theré was 
such an alteration in it, that it was freed from these pesti- 
lent spots. 

And be changed into white.} Look like other flesh, which 
hath a white skin upon it. 

He shall come unto the priest.| Desire him to make a new 


examination of the state of his body. 


‘Ver. 17. And the priest shall see him.] Take a view of his 


body ; especially in those parts where the leprosy was sus- 


pected to be. 
And, behold, if the plague be turned into white, &c.] Mf, 
upon due consideration, his body appear alike white every 


where, and no spots to be seen in the flesh, the priest was 
_to declare him to have no leprosy remaining. — 


Ver. 18. The flesh also, in which, even in the skin thereof, 
was a bile, and is healed.| In this and the following verses 
he treats of such a leprosy as arose out of ulcers which 
had been healed : and afterward there was a new eruption, 
which might prove a leprosy. 

Ver. 19. And in the place of the tile.| Where the bile 
formerly broke out; but seemed to be healed, — 

There be a white rising, or a bright spot, white.| These 
two are the first and last indications of aleprosy, mentioned 
ver. 2, 

And somewhat reddish.] This is a mark not’ hitherto 
mentioned: which some render exceeding shining ; or an 
inflammation which looked very red. For so the Hebrew 


word adamdameth seems to import; it being certain, that 


the doubling of the radicals of any word increases the. 
sense. This is apparent from abundance of instances in 
other words; which are heaped up together by Bochar- 
tus in his Hierozoicon, (par. ii. lib: v. cap. 6.) where he 
observes, with respect to this word, thatit being impossible 
that the same ‘thing should be both’ very white and very . 
red, it hath’ minile, most interpreters expound. this word 
adamdameth as we do, somewhat reddish’; quite. contrary 
to the true sense of the word, which imports a high de- 
gree of some colour, and therefore ought to be translated 
exceeding glistering. For Adam signifies not only red, but 
also to glister: and accordingly, persons very leprous are 
said in Scripture to be as white as snow, (Exod. iv. 6. 
Numb. xii. 10. 2 Kings v. 27.) Sce ver. 49. of this chapter. 

And it be shewed to the priest.| That he might pass his 
judgment upon it, whether it were the leprosy or not. 

Ver. 20. And if, when the priest seeth it, behold, it being 
in sight lower than the skin, and the hair thereof being 
turned white, ‘Xc.] If, upon a serious search, it appear to 
have the two marks here mentioned, (which are those be- 
fore sect ‘down, ver. 3.) the priest was to declare him 
unclean. 

It is a plague of leprosy broken out of the bile.| In the 
place where the bile formerly was, (ver. 19.) 
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no white hair therein, and it be not lower than the skiu.| If 
he find upon scarch neither of the two marks beforenamed. 

But be somewhat dark, &c.] Though it had not eaten into 
the flesh (which was a certain sign of a leprosy), yet, if it 
changed colour, there was some ground of suspicion: and 
therefore he was to be shut wp seven days. (See ver. 4.) 

Ver. 22. And if it spread much abroad in the skin, then 
the priest shall pronounce him unclean.] The spreading of 
the spot was a token the blood was much vitiated, and that 
this foul discase was begun in the body. 

Tt is a plague.) Of leprosy. 

Ver. 23. But if the bright spot stay in its place, and 
spread not, &c.} If it continued in the samo condition, and 
roade no progress, it was an indication the bile was break- 
Ing out again; which did not make him unclean. 

Ver. 24. Or if there be any flesh in the skin, whereof there 
is a hot burning.| In the Hebrew the words run thus, Or 
the flesh, when it shall be in the skin a burnina fire. Thatis, 
when there is an inflammation made in the skin and the 
flesh, by a hot burning coal, or some such thing falling 
uponit. For in the foregoing paragraph (ver. 16, &c. ) he 
speaks of ulcers which arose of themselves from bad hu- 
mours in the body: and here of such as were made by fire. 
And the quick flesh that burneth.] The part of the body 
that is ‘burnt. 
| Have a white bright spot, somewhat reddish, or white.| 
Very shining. (See ver. 19.) For this was a sign of the 
leprosy broken out in that burnt op which otherwise 
would have looked black. 

Ver. 25. If the hair in the bright spot be turned .white, 
&c.].See ver. 20. 

Ver. 26. But if the priest look upon tt, and, behold, there 
be no white hair, &c.] The same direction is given here, 
as in the foregoing case, (ver. 21.) 

Ver. 27. And the priest shall look upon him the seventh 
day, and if it be spread abroad much in the skin, &c.] This 
‘verse and the next contain the same marks with those ver. 
23, 24. 

Ver. 28. Itis arising of the burning.] A tumour made by 
fire, or a hot iron, &c. which burnt the part. A mere in- 
flammation (as he calls it in the end of this verse) arising 
from that burning. 

Ver. 29. If a man or woman have a plague upon the head, 
or the beard.] Such a kind of disease, Pliny saith, came 

into Italy in the middle of the reign of Tiberius Cesar, 
which they called mentagra, because it commonly began 
in the chin; and was so filthy, “ut quecunque mors prea- 
ferenda, esect, ” that any death was preferable to it. (Lib. 
xxvi. Nat. Hist. cap. 1.), 

_. Ver.30. Then the priest shall see the plague: and, behold, 

if it be in the sight deeper than the skin, &c.] There are the 
same marks of this sort, with those of the former: only in- 
stead of a white hair, which there was in other kinds of 
leprosics, there was a yellow hair in this ; and not so thick 
‘as the white. 

. Ver. 31. If it be not in sight deeper than the skin, &c.] 
This was some indication that it was not a leprosy; yet if 
there were no black hair in it (as it here follows) which was 
a sign of soundness and health, (ver. 37.) the case was not 
certain, but doubtful; and therefore he was to be shut up 
seven days, to sec what it would prove, 
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Ver. 32. And in the seventh day the priest shall look on 
the plague.) So he calls it, because it had a resemblance of 
the leprosy. 

And, behold, if the scall spread not.) For this was the na- 
ture of the disease, which Pliny describes in the place 
abovementioned, that it spread itself in many persons, 
from the chin all over the face, except the eyes; and went 
down to the neck, the breast, and the hands, feto cutis fur- 
Sure, with a filthy scurf of the skin, which is here called a 
seall, 

And there be no yellow hair in it.] This, with the fore- 
going and the following sign (that it was not in sight deeper 
than the skin), made it probable it was not the leprosy. Yet 
he was not upon this immediately discharged ; but a further 
trial, as the next verse tells us, Was to be made, before he 
was set at liberty. 

Ver. 33. He shall be shaven, but the scall shall he not 
shave, &c.] For sureness’ sake, the head and beard were to 
be shaven (which might-be performed by any body), that 
the priest might the better discern whether the scall spread, 
orno. Only the place where the scall appeared was not 
shaven; because the priest was to observe of what colour 
the hair in it was. So R. Levi Barzelonita, (Precept. 
clxxii.) “‘ They shave. round about the scall, leaving only 
the two next hairs; that they may know the decrease or 
increase of the disease.” . 

And the priest shall shut him up that hath the scall seven 
days more.] In which time, some considerable alteration 
would be made one way or other. 

Ver. 34. And i the seventh day.] Before it was com- 
pleted. 

The priest shall look on the scall; and, behold, if it be not 
spread.| Here are the same marks which were mentioned 
before; that if the scall did not spread in the skin, nor eat 
into the flesh, he was not to be shut up any longer, but pro- 
nounced clean ; and, after he had washed his clothes, be ad- 
mitted into the society of God’s people again. (See ver. 6.) 

Ver. 35. But if the scall spread much in the skin after his 
cleansing.| It fell out sometimes, that the seall, which had 
stood ata stay fora fortnight, and seemed neither to spread 
nor corrode at all, began to go on to the neighbouring parts. 

Ver.36. Then the priest shall look on him; and, behold, if 
the scall be spread in the skin, &c.} If he found this single’ 
mark, that after the scall had been ata stand a good while, 
it began to spread much, he was not to trouble himself for 
any further token, by seeking for the yellow hair, (ver. 30.) 
‘but immediately declare him to be a leper. 

Ver. 37. But if the scall be in his sight at a stay, &c.] If 
after this the scall stopped again, and made no further 
progress; and withal there was a black hair appeared in it 


(which the priest could not find before, but now was grown 


up in it), he was to take it for an evident sign that the man’ 
was cured of his leprosy. For the hair being restored to 
its natural colour, was a certain indication that the blood 


-was cleansed from its impurity. 


— Ver. 38. If a man or woman have in the skin of ther flesh 
bright spots, even white bright spots.] i. e. No other sign of 
the leprosy but only this. 

Ver. 39. Then the priest ‘shall look ; and, behold, if the 
bright spots in, the skin of their flesh be darkish white, &c.] 
In this.case the priest was to observe, whether the spots 
had any thing of a cloudiness in them ; for if they had, it 
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was not a leprosy: if they were perfectly clear and bright, 
then it was. 

Ver. 40. And the man whose hair is fallen off his head.] 
z.e. From the hinder part of it. 

Ver. 41. And he that hath his hair fallen off from the 
part of his head towards his face, &c.] The design of these 
two verses is, to instruct the priest that the mere falling off 
the hair from his head, which made him bald, either behind 
or before, should not be taken to be a sign of the leprosy. 

Ver. 42,43. And if there be in the bald head, or bald 
forehead, a white reddish sore, &c.} If either in the hinder 
or forepart of a bald head there appeared a white sore ex- 
ceeding bright (as it should be translated), like that which 
appeared sometimes in the skin, (ver. 24.) then, as it here 
follows, he was to be looked on as a leprous man. 

Ver. 44. The priest shall pronounce him utterly unclean.} 
As unclean as any of the forenamed persons. 

His plague is in his head.) The leprosy appears in his 
head, as in other persons it appears in the skin of their 
bodics. 

Ver. 45. And the leper in whom the Bs za zs.] Any of 
the forenamed sort of leprosies. 

His clothes shall be renf.| After the manner of mourners 
(as some take it), that he might sensibly declare his afflicted 
condition. For upon any sad occasion, they were wont in 
those countries to rend their clothes, (Ezra ix. 3. 5. Job ii. 
12.) Others, indeed, think this was intended only for a mark 
- of his uncleanness ; but I do not see why it might not serve 
to both ends. 

And his head bare.] 'This was another token of mourning. 
But the Hebrew writers unanimously translate these words 
quite contrary: the phrase in the original being, his head 
shall be free; t.e. say they, from cutting or shaving: 
which was as much as to say, he should fet his hair grow 
long. This also was a sign of sadness and sorrow. (Sec 
x. 6.) 

And shall put a covering upon his upper lip.] Either he 
was to cover it with his hand, or with the skirt of his gar- 
ment, which they threw over their heads, when they were 
ina state of mourning. Of which this was another sign, 
(Ezek. xxiv. 17. 22.) as it was also of shame, (Mic. iii. 7.) 
Some will have all these to be marks only for men to avoid 
them: but that is sufficiently taken care of, in the last 
words of this verse. 

I shall only add, that the Hebrews well observe, that 
none were bound to any of these things, who were shut up 
on suspicion of leprosy; but only such as were absolutely 
pronounced to be leprous. 


And shall cry, Unclean, unclean.] Give notice to passen- — 


gers not to come near him, by crying out aloud, so that 
they might hear him, I am in the most unclean condition 
wherein any man can be. Some fancy this was required, 
that men might avoid infection: but the true reason was, 
that they might avoid legal pollutions by conversation with 
them; as appears by the next verse. Jeremiah scems to 
allude to this, Lament. iv.15. And there seems also to 
have been tlic like care among the heathen, to give notice 
of any place which was unclean, that none might be defiled 
by it. So Servius tells us upon AEncid. iv. that the Ro- 
mans were wont to sect a cypress-tree (which being cut 


down could not grow again) before the door of a ‘dead | 


man’s house, “ Ne quis sacram rem facturns, imprudens 
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_domum preeteriret,” lest any man, who was going to perform 


sacred offices, should unawares pass by hisdoor. 

Ver. 46. All the days wherein the plague shall be in Ae 
he shall be defiled.| Remain in that desolate state. 

He ts unclean.| Separate from company. 

He shali dwell alone.| 2 Kings xv. 5. 

Without the camp shali his habitation be.] There were 
three camps (as the Hebrews commonly observe); that of 
the Divinity (or the sanctuary), that of the Levites, and 
that of the Israelites: out of all which a leprous,man was 
to be removed, that no man might have conyersation with 
him, but only such who were leprous like himself; who in 
aftertimes were shut out of the cities, as now out of the 
camp, (2 Kings vii. 3.) ‘ 

Ver. 47, The garment also that the plague of leprosy is 
in.] This is a matter which we do not now understand ; 
that a leprosy should not only cleave to a garment and in- 
fect it, but appear and be seen in it. As, in the next chap- 
ter, Moses speaks also of a leprosy in a house, (xiv. 84.) 
which he doth not mention here, because they had no 
houses in the wilderness, but dwelt in.tents covered with 
skins, and such-like things : in which, as well as in garments, 
he supposes the leprosy will be. (See xiv. 34.) But what 
kind of disease this was, which appeared in insensible 
things, the Syrians and Egyptians perhaps might then un- 
derstand, but we now are ignorant, as P. Cunzeus speaks; 
‘“ Cnjusmodi id vitium in rebus inanimatis fuerit, Syri for- 
tasse et A’gyptii tunc intellexerunt; nos hercle ignoramus, ” 
(lib. ii, de Republ. Hebrzeor. cap. uit.) And, indeed, it 
seems to have been a Divine stroke, as Moses himself sig- 
nifies, (xiv. 34.) and appears not only from the place above- 
mentioned, (2 Kings v. 7. 27.) but from xv. 5. of the same 
book. And so the Jews have always understood it, parti- 
cularly Maimonides, who, in his treatise on this subject, 
(cap. 16. sect. 9.) saith, “‘ that this change in ‘garments and 
houses did not proceed from natural causes, but was a 
sign and a miracle in Israel.” ‘That is, an extraordinary 
punishment inflicted by God, as a token of his high dis- 
pleasure. And it is not at allincredible that such a strange 
plague should then infest them, which is not now known in 
the world; when we consider what unusual diseases there 
have ben in other countries, unknown in former times; 
which afterwards have also vanished, and are now to be 
found only in books. Pliny mentions several new diseascs, 
“ omni priori evo incognitos,” unknown to all ages past; 
some of which were peculiar to some provinces, and 
touched not. others. Concerning which he did not know 
what to say, but only this: ‘‘ Quid hoc esse dicamus, aut 
quas Deorum iras?” What shall we cali this? or fromwhat 
great anger of the gods doth it proceed, that the diseases 
which already certainly infest men's bodies (which in number 
are above three hundred) should not be sufficient ; but new 
ones are still to be feared? (lib. xxvi. Nat. Hist. cap. 1.) 
Ho looked, that is, upon these strange diseases as sent 
by God, when men had highly incurred his displeasure. 
The Jast century was famous for such an extraordinary 
plague.(as Johannes Wierus, who then lived, often calls 
it), when the scurvy, which was confined before to some 
northern regions, near the sca; overran the Low Countrics, 
being at that time unknown in Germany, Italy, France, 
and Spain, which were entirely free from it. (See his Ob- 
servationum Medicarum, lib. i. sect. 1.) 
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Whether tt be a woollen garment or a linen.]}.There is a 
great dispute among the Talmudists, whether garments 
made of camels’ hair (which they call the weol of camels) 
were comprehended under these words or not. 

Ver. 48. Whether it bein the warp or woof, of linen, or 
of woollen.} In the inward or outward part of it. 

Whether in a skin, or in any thing made of skin.] They 
were more likely to be infected than woollen or linen gar- 
ments ; because they had been part of the body of living 
creatures. 

Ver. 49. And if the plague be greenish or eee ey in the 
garments, &c.] There seems to be great reason in what 
Maimonides saith, in his treatise of the leprosy, that the He- 
brew word jerakrak (which is made by the doubling of the 
radical letters) should be interpreted the most intense green; 
such as is in the wings of a peacock (as he speaks) or in 
the leaves of a palm-tree. As the word adamdam, in like 
manner, signifies the highest degree of another colour, viz. 
redness; such as the brightest scarlet: (see ver. 19.) And if 
aspot of these colours were found in a garment or skin, as 
broad as a bean, it was a sufficient ground to think it might 
be the leprosy; if it were not so broad, it was accounted 
clean. 

Ttis a plague of leprosy, &c.] It was pasty to be sus- 
pected, and therefore was to be brought to the priest for 
his judgment to be passed upon it. Who was to make a 
trial what it would prove, by shutting up that garment or 
skin wherein the spot was for the ay of seven days; as 
is directed in the next verse. 

Ver. 50. And the priest shall look upon the plague, &c.} 
If, upon his inspection, he found the forenamed tokens, he 
was to do with it as he did with persons who were under a 
suspicion of a leprosy. 

Ver. 51. If the plague be spread tn the garment, &c.] 
There were three certain marks (as Maimonides notes) of 
the leprosy in a garment; the extreme greenness or red- 
ness of the spots in it; and the spreading of them after they 
were first discovered. 

The plague ts a fretting leprosy.] The Hebrew word ma- 
mereth, which we translate fretting, is very variously ren- 
dered by the ancient interpreters; as Bochart hath observed 
in his HWierozoicon. par.i. lib. ii. cap. 45. where, from the 
Arabic tongue, he thinks it may be best translated an ex- 
asperated or trritated leprosy: that is, very sharp and 
pricking (which suits well with our translation), eating 
into the garment_or skin, till it was consumed. Abarbinel 
translates it painful: because this sort of leprosy in the 
body of a mau was full of anguish. And so this word is 
used in Ezek. xxviii. 24. where a thorn is called mamir ; 
and translated by us a grieving thorn. 

Ver. 52. He shall therefore burn that garment,&c.] It 
seems this leprosy could never be got out of the garment 
or skin wherein it was; which therefore was wah es to 
be burnt, as never likely to be fit for use. 


Ver. 53, 54. Ifit be not spread in the rors &e.] If 


the spot was at a stay, and did not proceed further, then the 
garment, as the following verse directs, was to be washed, 
and shut up for seven days; in which time it appeared 
whether the impurity were quite gone, or still remained. 

Ver. 55. If the plague had .not changed its colour.) If 
washing had not altered that vicious colour, but it still con- 
tinue] very red or green. 
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And the plague be not spread.] Or, though it be not 
spread; yet it was to be pronouaced unclean, and adjudged 
to be burnt. 

It is fret inward.] Though it did not spread in breadth, 
yet it fretted in depth. 

Whether it be bare within or without.) In the Hebrew 
the words are, In the baldness of the hinder part, or in its 
forepart : which seems to be a manner of speaking taken’ 
from ver. 42, 43. where he treats of bald heads. And the 
meaning is, whether it cat into the right side of the garment 
(which is compared to the forehead), or into the wrong side’. 
(which is compared to the hinder part of the head), making 
it as bare as a bald head is, when there is not a hair 
left. For this sort of leprosy was wont to eat off the , 
of the cloth, and make it threadbare. 

Ver. 56. And if the priest look ; and, behold, the plague be 
somewhat dark, after the washing of it, &c.] If it had 
changed its colour, from very green or red, and became 
duskish (or, as Abarbinel understands it, the spot was con- 
tracted or shrunk up in the washing; so that it was gone 
in part, if not in whole), then the priest was to cut out that 
part of the garment where the spot was; there being 
some indication that the whole garment might not be 
tainted. 

Ver. 57. If it appear still in the garment, &c.} If, after 
the spot was out, the neighbouring parts appeared to have 
a tincture of a very green or red colour, it was to be taken 
for a demonstration that there was a spreading leprosy (as 
it here follows) in the garment, or skin, which would pro- 
ceed till it was entirely infected with it. 

Thou shalt burn that wherein: the plague is with fire.] 
Therefore, the leprosy being incurable, there was no other 
remedy but to destroy the thing wherein it was. 

Ver. 58. And the garment, either warp or woof, or seed: | 
soever -thing of skin it be, which thou shalt wash, if the 
plague be departed from them, &c.] Whatsoever, after 
washing, had no appearance of such spots, as are here be- | 
forementioned (ver. 49, &c.) remaining in it, there was no 
further trial to be made of it, but, being washed a second. 
time, it was to be accounted clean, i.e. fit for common 
use. | 
Ver. 59. This is the law of the plague of iivnap in @ 
garment of woollen or linen, &c.] By these rules the priests 
were to judgo whether garments were lawful to be used or 
not; and accordingly to determine: as, by the rules in the 
foregoing part of the chapter, they were to judge and pro- 
nounce whether men and women were fit to be allowed to 
keep company with others. And when we consider: how 
nice and diligent many nations were, and still are, in their 

washings, after any sort of defilement, it it no wonder (as 
Conradus Pellicanus here glosses) that some laws of clean- 
liness, even about their garments, were prescribed to the 
Jews; which admonished them of that inward purgation 
of their hearts from all impure affections, about which 
they were to be far more solicitous. I have forborne to ap- 
ply what is here said ef the leprosy, in this chapter, to the 
various degrees of pollutions that are in men’s minds ; be- 
cause that would have made this book too large; and it is 
done already. by a great number of ‘commentators, both 
modern and ancient; particularly among the latter, by Pro- 
copius Gazeus, and Hesychius Presb. Iierosolymorum, 
who sometimes have done it very ingeniously. 
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Ver. 1. Awnp the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.] All 
that is said before, concerning the rules whereby they weré 
to discern the leprosy from the like diseases, were given 
unto Aaron as well as unto Moses, (xiii. 1.) For Aaron 
and his posterity were constituted the judges of such mat- 
ters, in which they had need to be well studied and versed. 
But the way and manner of cleansing a leper is delivered 
only to Moses, to be by him given unto Aaron and his 
sons, who were tu depend on him as God’s great minister, 
and their instructor in‘all religious rites. 

Ver. 2. This shall be the law of the leper in the day of 
his cleansing.] The manner and means which God hath or- 
dained of purifying a leper (as Maimonides expounds it), 
and restoring him to the communion of God’s people. 

He shali be brought unto the priest.| Not to the house of 
the priest; for he was to go out to the gate of the camp 
(as appears by the next verse), and thither the leper was to 
be brought to him. But these words seem to import the 
leper was first to come towards the camp (unto some place 
which the priest, it is likely, appointed), and then the priest, 
having notice of it, was to go out and look upon him. 

Ver. 3. And the priest shall go forth out of the camp.] bt 
the place where the leper was, (xiii. 46.) 

And the priest shaii look.| Diligently examine in ov 
condition the leper is, by the rules mentioned 1 in the wa 
going chapter. 

And, behold, if the plague of leprosy be healed in the leper.] 
The priest, no doubt, had been informed, before he went 
to make the inspection, that there were good grounds to 
believe the man was freed from his leprosy. 

Ver. 4. Then shall the priest command to take for him, 
&c.} That some of his friends, or such as he ordered, 
should provide what follows for his purification. 

Two birds alive, that are clean.) ‘The margin of our 
Bibles translates it two sparrows: and they who take the 
word in this sense havo some pretty conceits about it. 
Particularly this: that it signifies him who lately sat 
alone, like'a solitary sparrow on the house-top (as the 
Psalmist speaks), to be now admitted into the socicty of 
others again. But Origen takes these birds to have been 
hens, (and so Scaliger shews out of Nicander, that the 
Greek word orpovSéc ancicntly signiiied; Exerc. 230.) and 
the LX X. better translate it, ét0 dovisia, two little birds, 
of any sort whatsoever, provided they were c/ean, 1. e. law- 
ful to be eaten, as the Vulgar truly interprets it. For to re- 
strain it to sparrows had been very absurd, whether they 
had been clean birds or unclean; because it had been in 
vain to say a clean sparrow, when the whole species were 
so by the law; and more unaccountable to require a clean 
sparrow, if all had becn unlawful, as Bochart rightly ob- 
serves, lib. i. Hieroz. cap. 22. par. ii. 

Grotius takes this to have been the Acpov, or gift, which 
is mentioned Matt. viii. 4. which was presented by the 
leper in the day of his cleansing; rather than those men- 
tioned ver. 10. of this chapter. But I can see nothing of 
the nature of a gift or present in these birds, which were 
not to be offered at the altar. 

And cedar-wood, and scarlet, and hyssop.| Why his puri- 
fication was to be made by these — Maimonides saith 
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he could never understand, (More Nevoch. par. iii. cap.47.) 
But Abarbinel adventures to guess at the reason, and ima- 
gines that these four things, the living birds, the cedar, the 
scarlet, and the hyssop, signified the leper to be cured of 
the four evils under which. he had laboured; in his flesh, 

his humours, his colour, and smell, which were represeited 
by the: four things beforementioned : and were now all 
become sound and good. For the living birds, he thinks, 
were a sign that his dead flesh was restored to vigour and 
life again. ~And the cedar-wood, which is not easily cor- 
rupted, denoted the putrefaction was cured which the le- 
prosy had made in the humours of his body. The scarlet 
thread, or wool, was an indication of his good complexion 
restored to him: for this is a bright and grateful colour, as 
the leprosy was livid and loathsome; signifying (saith he) 
his blood was purified, which made a lively colour return 
inte his countenance. And lastly, the hyssop, which in 
that country was a very odoriferous plant, signified the 
nastiness and stench of that disease was gone. Whatso- 
ever any one may judge of this account of these things, I 
think it is very plain,, that the Jews being possessed with 
a great detestation of the filthiness of the leper, it was ne- 
cessary (as Pellicanus observes) that they should be as 
strongly persuaded, by a great many prolix, laborious, and 
public ceremonies used for men’s purification from it, that 
they were fit for their society again. 

I omit the moral reasons which are given by R. Levi 
Barzelonita, (Pracept.’clxxiii.) for the use of the foremen- 
tioned things; and the mystical significations of these, and 
all the following rites of purification: which the most 
learned and ingenious Bechartus hath drawn out in near 
twenty particulars, (Hierozoicon. par. ii. lib. i. cap. 22.) 

Ver. 5. And the priest shall command that one ‘of the 
birds be kilied.| Not as a sacrifice; for that could be made 
no where but at the altar; whereas this was without the 
camp, at a great distance from the sanctuary; and there- 
fore was used only as a rite of cleansing. (See ver, 49.) 

In an earthen vessel over running water.] There seems 
to be a trausposition (as is very usual) in these words; 
the sense being, over an earthen vessel, that hath running, 
i. €. spring water in it. For so R. Levi Barzelonita, in the 
place beforenamed, describes this ceremony: “ ‘The priest 
takes a new earthen vessel, and pours into it living water, 
till it be a quarter full:” which was the measure, accord- 
ing to the tradition of the scribes. Who say, also, that 
the best and fattest of the two birds was killed over the 
water, and the blood pressed out so long, that the water 
was discoloured with it; and then he digged a hole, and 
buried the dead bird before the leper. 

Ver. 6. As for the living bird, he shall take it, and the 
cedar-wood, and the scarlet-wool, &c.] He took a stick of 
cedar-wood (as R. Levi Barzelonita describes this rite, 
and Maimonides saith the same), which was a cubit long; 
and tying the bird to it, with its tail uppermost, together 
with a bunch of hyssop, of a handful long, and as much 
scarlet-wool as weighed a shekel; he then dipped the bird’s 
tail and wings, with the hyssop and. scarlet-wool, in the 


water tinctured with the blood of the other hird. 


Ver. 7. And he shall sprinkle upon him that is to be 
cleansed from his leprosy.] R. Levi will have it, that he 
sprinkled the back of his hand, towards the top of it, with — 
this water and blood. 
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Seven times.] In token of a perfect purification. (See 
iv. 17.) 

And shall pronounce him clean.) So as to let him come 
into the camp (from whence he had been excluded), as, in 
aftertimes, into the city. 

And shall let the living bird loose into the open field. The 
manner of doing it (as the same R. Levi relates) was, the 
priest, going into the city, threw tho bird over the walls 
towards tho wilderness; the intention of which” was, to 
shew that the leper was restored to a free conversation 
with all his neighbours, as the -bird was with the rest of 
its kind. (Sce-ver. 53.) 

Ver. 8. And he that is to be cleansed .shall wash his 
clothes.| He was to do this, and what. follows, before he 
could be admitted into the camp. 

And shave off all his hair, and wash himself in water.) 
t.€. Wash his whole body. Ail which contributed to clean- 
Jiness. 

And after that he shall come into the camp.| But not 


enter into his own habitation; as appears by the words» 


following. 

And tarry abroad out of his tent seven days.] They lived 
in tents while they remained in the wilderness, which every 
mau had apart, for himself and for his family. Unto which 
a leper was not restored immediately .after his admission 
into the camp; for fear there should be any undiscerned 
remainder of his disease, whereby his wife.and children 
might be endangered. . .For which reason he might not lay 
with his wife, till seven days were over. 

Ver. 9. But on the seventh day he shall shave all his hair 
off his head, &c.] This may be thought .to have been the 
time appointed for the shaving mentioned in the foregoing 
verse: but R. Levi, and other Hebrew doctors, under- 
stand it of a second shaving at the seven days’ end, that 
they might be assured nothing of the leprosy remained. 

Even all his hair he shall shave off.| Under his arm-holes, 
and in other places of the body where it uses to grow: as 
well as the hair of his head, and his beard, and his eye- 
brows. | 

And he shall wash his clothes.) This seems to be a second 
washing, after the first at the end of the seven days. And 
the Hebrew doctors note, that the killing of the bird, the 
shaving and the sprinkling, were all to be done in the day- 
time; the rest might be done either by day or by night. 

Also he shall wash his flesh in water.] His whole body. 
For which end such a measure is prescribed by the He- 
.brew tradition, as would cover it entirely. 

And he shall be clean.] So as to be not only restored to 
his tent, but admitted to go to the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, and offer the sacrifices appointed (in the follow- 
ing part of this chapter) for his complete purification. Till 
which time he was called Mechussar Kapparah, one that 
necded expiation; and was not permitted to eat of the 
holy things. 

Ver. 10. And on the eighth day.| If we may believe the 
Jichrew tradition, he washed himself again on this day, 


in the court of the women; where there wasa room, called - 


the chamber of the lepers, provided for that purpose. So 
Maimonides. Which great caution was imitated by the 
primitive Christians, who would not receive great sinners 


into their communion again, till they had made a long trial 
of the truth of their repentance, 
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He shall take two he-lambs without blemish, and one ewe- 
lamb without blemish.] There wére three kinds of sacrifices 
to be offered upon this occasion; viz. a trespass-offering, a 
sin-offering, and a burnt-offering: for which these three 
Jambs were to be provided. 

Of the first year.) Such were all the lambs to be, both 
male and female. 

And three tenth-deals of fine flour for a meat-offering.] 
To each of these sacrifices there was a meat-offering ap- 
pointed, consisting of a tenth part of an ephah of fine 
flour, 7.e. an omer. (See Exod. xvi. 36.) Which is a thing 
unusual: for we read of no meat-offerings ordered (in the 
fourth and fifth chapters of this book, which treat of them) 


to accompany either trespass-offerings or sin-offerings. But 


there were peculiar rites belonging to the cleansing of a 
leper, different from the common usages, to make him sen- 
sible how great a mercy he had received from God, who 


alone could cure this disease which his hand had in- 


flicted. 

Mingled with oil.] As the manner was in meat-offerings. 
(See chap. ii. 1.) 

And one log of oil.] Which served to another purpose, 
mentioned ver. 15, 16. of this chapter. And oil being of a 
bealing virtue, may be thought to denote the perfect health 
and soundness to which the leper was now restored; as 
the fragrancy of it put him in mind of the happiness he 
now enjoyed. 

A log was the smallest measure among the Jews, con- 
taining about half a pint of our measure, as a very learned 
prelate of our own (Dr. Cumberland) hath computed in 
his Scripture Weights and_ Measures, p. 86. 

Ver.11. And the priest that maketh him clean.] Who 
performeth this office of declaring the leper perfectly 
clean. 

Shall present the man that is to be made clean, and those 
things, before the Lord, at the door, &c.] He set the man in 


the first place at the east gate of the court of the Israelites 


(which in aftertimes was called the gate of Nicanor), with 
his face towards the sanctuary. For here all those who 
needed expiation stood; it being unlawful for them to 
enter into the court of the Israelites, until the expiation 
was made. So Maimonides observes in his treatise called 
Mechussare Kapparah, sect. 4. 

Ver. 12. And the priest shall take one he-lamb, and offer 


| him.] Next he was to bring one of the lambs to the same 


place, and present him to the Lord, as is directed in the 
end of the verse; for that is meant here by offering him, 
the slaying of fim following in the next verse. 

For a trespass-offering.| After the manner that the tres- 
pass-offerings were offered, (of which sce chap. vii.) that 
he might beg pardon of God (as Abarbinel understands it) 
for such sins as he had ignorantly committed. 

And the log of oil.] Which was presented at the same 
time with the lamb. 

- And wave them.| Both the lamb and the log of oil. 

For a wave-offering before the Lord.] Which was done 
by waving them to and fro, up and down, and turning tc- 
wards all the four quarters of the world, as was noted be- 
fore. But Maimonides saith, this was waved towards the 
east: and if he waved them both together, or separated 
one from the other, the lamb first, and afterward the log of 
oil, it made no difference. 
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Ver. 13. And: he shall slay the lamb.) 'The lamb was 
brought, saith the same author in the forenamed treatise, 
to the door of the court where the leprous man stood, who 
stretched out his hands into the court and Jaid them upon 
his sacrifice: after which it was killed, as is here directed. 

In the place where he shali kill the sin-offering, and the 
burnt-offering.| See vi. 25. 

In the holy place.] In the court of the tabernacle, at the 
north side of the altar of burnt-offering, (chap. i. 11.) which 
was a place more holy than the entrance, or east end of 
the court, where the peace-offerings were to be killed, (see 

ili. 2. 

vd as the sin-offering is the priest’s, so ts the trespass- 
offering. See vii. 7. Both of them were to be eaten by 
the priests in the court of God’s house; and, therefore, 
were equally holy. 

It is most holy.] See ii, 3. 

Ver. 14. And the priest shall take some “ the blood of the 
trespass-offering.| There stood two priests, as Maimonides 
represents it, (in his treatise beforementioned, sect. 4.) 
ready to receive the blood of the lamb: one, in a holy 
vessel, with which he sprinkled the altar; the other, in his 
right hand, which he poured into his left: and then with 
the fore-finger of his right hand put it upon the right ear, 
&e. of him that was to be cleansed. 

And the priest shall put it upon the tip of the right ear of 
him that is to be cleansed, and upon the thumb of his right 
hand, and upon the great toe of his right foot.) 'The priest 
standing within the court at the entrance of it, and the man 
standing still without, the man thrust his head within the 
gate, and the priest put some of the blood which he held in 
his hand upon the tip of his right ear. After which, the 
man stretched out his right arm, and the priest put some 
of the same blood upon the thumb of his right hand; and 
next, his right leg, on the great toe of which he likewise 
put some more blood. Thus Maimonides in the same 
place. Where he saith, if the priest had put the blood 
upon the left ear, thumb, or toe, all had been of no effect. 
And he adds, (sect. 5.) that the blood was put upon half 
of the flap of his ear, and upon the whole breadth of the 
top of his thumb and great toe, for if he put it on the 
sides or beneath it was ineffectual. Which is very rea- 
sonable to believe, because there -was no natural.efficacy 
in these things to cleanse a leper; but it dopended wholly 
upon the will and pleasure of:God, which was punctually 
therefore to be observed; that, by the exact performance 
of al] these ceremonial signs (as Pellicanus speaks) in the 


face of the church, all men might be satisfied that he was | 


perfectly purified; and he might-be publicly authorized to 
associate himself with the rest of God’s people, and ‘be no 
longer abominated by them for his impurity. For the 
signification of these ceremonies some think to have been, 
that he was restored to free communion with God, and with 
man. (Sec Exod. xxix. 20.) And Abarbinel looks upon 
them as a signification also, that the leprosy began in those 
parts of the body (which are less fleshy and fat), and were 
now, therefore, particularly declared clean. But whatever 
the intention.of them was, there was a just and wise reason, 
no doubt, for them; though at this distance from those 
ages, countries, and Castes, &c. we may not bo able to 
discover it. 

Ver. 15. And the priest shall: take some of the log of oil, 
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and pour it into the palm of his own left hand.) Or,. as 
Maimonides saith, he might poursome of it into the left hand 
of the other priest, who sprinkled the blood at the altar. 

Ver. 16. And the priest shall dip his right finger in the 
oil, &c.] The fore-finger of his right hand, as the same 
Hebrew doctor observes. 

And shall sprinkie of the oil with his finger seven times 
before the Lord.| At every sprinkling he dipped his finger 
in the oil, and directed it towards the most holy place, where 
God dwelt: though, if it were not exactly directed to it, the 
same doctor saith, the sprinkling was good. 

Ver. 17. And.of the rest of the oil that is in his hand shall 
the priest put upon the tip of the right ear, &c.] Then the 
priest returned to the man who was to be cleansed, upon 
the tip of whose ear, and thumb, and toe, he had put the 
blood of the trespass-offering, and put some of. this oil 
upon that blood. Which seems to have been a token of 
forgiveness by the blood, and of healing by the oil. 

Ver. 18. And the remnant of the oil that is in the priest’s 
hand he shall pour upon the head of him that is to be cleansed:] 
Which one thing, if it were omitted, the leper was not 
cleansed. As for the rest of the log of oil, which was not 
all poured into his hand, but only some of it, (ver. 15.) that 
was distributed to the priests (as the same Maimonides 
observes), who alone might cat it in the court of the taber- 
nacle, as they did other holy things. But none might taste 
of it before the sprinkling, and ‘other things beforemen- 
tioned, were performed. If any man did he was beaten; as 
he was who ate the holy things before the sprinkling of the 
blood. For that-was a great profaneness for any person 
to take his portion before God had that which belonged 
unto him. 

And the priest shall make an atonement for him before the 
Lord.| This seems to suppose that the leprosy was inflicted 
as a punishment for some sin, which by this sacrifice was 
taken away. Butthe word make atonement doth notalways 
signify the taking away sin; but sometimes merely making 
a thing fit for holy uses. Thus Moses is-said to make an 
atonement for the altar, Exod. xxix. 36, 37. (See there.) 
And in the same sense may an atonement be said to be 
made for the leper by this sacrifice; which restored him-to 
be made partaker of the holy things offered at the altar. 
(See below, ver. 53.) 

Ver. 19. And the priest shall offer the sin-offering.] The 
other he-lamb, mentioned yer. 10. which was to be offered 
after the manner of the sin-offering for such offences (as 
Abarbine] understands it) as he knew he. had committed. 

And make an atonement for him that-ts -to be cleansed. ] 
His atonemént was begun by the trespass-offering, (ver. 18.) 
and was advanced by this; which, Abarbinel thinks, was 
added, to make men more cautious how they.contracted 
any sort of impurity, which would pat them to great 
charges, before they were purged from it. For he could 
find no other reason, he saith, for the like sacrifices which 
were offered by him that had an ésswe, or had meddled with 
a menstruous woman, or had been defiled by the dead, or 
tasted swine’s-flesh, or any ereeping thing. 

And afterward he shall kill the burnt-offering.| This be- 
ing a present ‘to God himself, was not accepted, till, by 
the other offerings for trespass and sin, the. man was puri- 
fied. And this 1 take to be properly. ‘the Awpoy, or gift, 


mentioned by our Saviour, Matt. viii.-4. 
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Ver. 20. And the priest shall offer the burnt-offering and 
the meat-offering upon the altar.] Thero were so many 
offerings made, to shew the greatness of his uncleanness, 
and now his perfect cure. Wo read of.no meat-offering 
made with the two former sacrifices; but the three tenth- 
deals of fine flour (mentioned ver. 10.) seem to signify, every 
one of these sacrifices, the trespass-offering, the sin-offering, 
and the burnt-offering, had its proportion of a tenth-deal of 
flour offered with it. But if we think the whole was ap- 


propriated to the burnt-offering, yet it was the same thing - 


to the Ieper, whose cleansing cost him as dear one way as 
the other. Only by understanding it thus, the priest, per- 
haps, had a greater reward for his pains; if we suppose he 
only burnt a handful upon the altar (as the manner was in 
these omorings), and had all the rest to lis own use. (See 
chap. ii.. ver. 2, 3.) 

And the wait shall make an atonement. for hives wil he 
shall be clean.) By this, his atonement was completed ; 
and he was made so perfectly clean, as to bo admitted to 
be partaker of the altar, when peace- sh were sacri- 
ficed. 

By this very long process, through so many difforotit 
rites, and for so many days, before men could be purified 
from a legal defilement in their bodies, was a plain instruc- 
tion to all persons of good sense, how much morc difficult 
it would prove to cleanse their souls from those moral im- 
purities which they contracted, by long habits of.sin: and 
what great pains must be taken both by.the sinners them- 
solves, and by God’s ministers, to root them out; and with 
what repeated prayers the mercy of God towards them 
was to be implored, of which they ought not hastily to 
presume. 

Ver. 21. And if he be poor, and cannot get so much. ] The 
Divine Goodness always made a merciful provision that 
his service should not be burdensome to men ; and there- 
fore took care the poor should not be charged with too 
costly sacrifices, and yet partake of the benefit of them as 
much as the rich. (See i. 14.17. v.11, &c.) 

He shail take.| After he had undergone all the purga- 
tions beforementioned, from the fourth verse of this chap- 
ter to the tenth, which continued for seven days together: 
for though his poverty excused him from such chargeable 
sacrifices, as others of greater ability were to offer, yét he 
was to be at all the trouble and pains that others took for 
their purification ; there being not one of the rites before 
prescribed which is omitted in the following verses, only 
they were less expensive. 

One lamb for a trespass-offering.| {tis not determined 
whether it should be a he-/amb or a ewe-lamb; and, there- 
fore, it was left indifferent, for the greater case of his po- 
verty; only it was to be of the first year, and without ble- 
mish, as is prescribed ver. 10. 

To be waved.|, According to the directions given ver. 12. 

To make an atonement for him.] Which was effected by 
this, as well as by a more valnable sacrifice; when it was 
the best he had to offer. 

And one tenth-deal of fine flour, mingled with oil.| In- 
stead of three tenth-deals, which the richer sort were to 
offer, (ver.10.) Butif a poor man had vowed he would 
offer all that is prescribed in that verse, in case God would 
be pleased to cure him, he was-bound thereby (as Mai- 
monides says in the forenamed treatise), and this smaller 
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sacrifice would not serve for his*cleansing ; but, by the help 
of his friends or neighbours, lie was to produve all that 
he had vowed. 

And a log of oil.| This is the same quantity, the better 
sort were to offer; for oil was not dear in this country. 

Ver. 22. And two turtle-doves, or two young pigeons.] 
Instead of the other two lambs, required of those who 
could provide them, (ver. 10.) 

Such as he is able to get.) The best he could procure : 
but the meancst would be accepted, if he could get no better. 

And the one shall be a sin-offering, and the other a burnt- 
offering.| Neither of which was to be omitted, though the 
things offered were but mean: (see i. 14. y. 11.) it “being 
necessary he should perform all religious services, ac- 
cording to his ability. And I think the observation of Conr. | 
Pellicanus is not absurd, that, though there was an ex- 
change made of two lambs for two turtle-doves, or two_ 
young pigcons, in consideration of a man’s poverty; yet 
no person whatsocver,.whether rich or poor, could be 
cleansed without the sacrifice of one lamb: which may well 
be looked upon as the figure of the Lamb of God, who 
alone taketh away the sins of the whole world. 
. Ver. 23. And he shall bring them on the eighth day.) This — 
plainly suggests, that this poor man had done all that was 
preseribed on the seven days foregoing, as well as the rich. | 

For his cleansing unto the priest, unto the door of the ta- 
bernacle of the congregation, &e.} Sce ver. 10, 11, Xe. where 
all that follows here, unto ver. 33. is explained: there being 
the same rites prescribed, and in the same words, about a 
poor man, which were used for the cleansing of the rich. 

Ver. 24. And the priest shall take the lamb of the tres- 
pass-offering.] See ver. 12. 

Ver. 25. And he shall kill the lamb.} See ver. 13. 

And shall take some of the blood of the trespuss-offering, 
and put tt upon the tip, &c.] See this explained, ver. 14. 

Ver. 26. And the priest shall pour of the oil into the palin 
of his own left hand.] See ver. 15. It is not said either 
there or here how much, but only some of the oil (as it is 
there translated), that is, as much as the priest reidre'xi 
would be sufiicient. 

Ver. 27. And the priest shall sprinkle with his right fin- 
ger, &c.] According to the directions given before, ver. 16. 

Ver. 28. And the priest shall put of the oil that is in his 
hand upon the tip of the right ear, &c.] See ver. 17. 

_ Upon the place of the blood of the trespass-offering.| It 
being not said here, upon the blood of the trespass-offering, 
(as the words are ver. 17.) but upon the place of the blood; 
the Jews infer from thence, that if the blood laid upon the 
tip of the ear, thumb, or toe, were by any means wiped off, 
it was sufficient to lay the oil in the very place where the 
blood had been. So Maimonides, in the forenamed trea- 
tise, concerning those that wanted expiation, sect.5. But 
that which he there adds is very unreasonable; that if a 
man wanted the thumb of his right hand, or the great toe 
of his right foot, or the lap of his right ear, he could never 
be purified from his uncleanness. ' For it is not to be 
thought, that God would make his eleansing impossible, 
who was maimed or defective in any of these parts: which 
had been to add one misery to another. Therefore, in this 
case, the blood and the oil might be put upon the parts next 
to these. a 

Ver. 29. And the rest of the oil that isin the priest’s hand, _ 
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he shall put upon the head of him that ts to be cleansed, &c.] 
Sec ver. 18. 

Ver. 30. And he shall offer the one of the turtle-doves, or 
of the young pigeons, such as he can get.] i.e. The best that 
he is able to procure. 

Ver. 31. Even such as he is able to get.| He repeats. it 
again, that the man might not be troubled if he was not 
able to procure the very best, provided he did his endea- 
vour to bring the hest that his estate could reach. 

The one ilies a sin-offering, and the other for a burnt-offer- 
ing, &c.} See ver. 19, 20. 

. Ver. 32. This is the law of him in whom is the plague of 
leprosy.) Who was shut out of the camp, because of the 
leprosy, which formerly appeared in him. 

Whose hand is not able to get that which pertaineth to his 
cleansing.) Who is so poor that he cannot procure what is 
prescribed to those that are able to make such offerings as 
are beforementioncd, (ver. 10, &c.) for their reception into 
the congregation again, when they are found to be free from 
their leprosy. 

But here Maimonides puts this case: suppose a man, 
having brought the offering of the poor, suddenly becomes 
rich; or, on the contrary, having brought arich man’s offer- 
ing, immediately becomes poor, what is to be done? He 
answers ; if this happen before the sacrifice be finished, he 
is to proceed according to the state in which he was when 
his sin-offering was offered: that is, offer the sacrifice of a 
_rich man, viz. another lamb, if he was then rich; or aie sa- 
crifice of a poor man, if he was then poor. 

- Ver. 33. And the Lord spake unto Moses and -unto 
Aaron, saying.) Now he again speaks to them both con- 
junctly, (which he did not ver. 1.) as he had done xiii. 1. 
because Aaron and his sons were peculiarly concerned to 
judge concerning the leprosy in houses as well as in their 
inbabitants. 

Ver. 34. When ye come into the land of Canaan.] This 
seems to import that the leprosy did not infect their habita- 
tions, till they came into the land of Canaan. When some 
of the rabbins say, (as R. Levi Barzclonita observes, 
Precept. clxxvii.) that God sent this plague for the good 
of the Israclites, into certain houses, that they being pulled 
down, the treasure which the Amorites had hidden there 
might he discovered. But this looks like one of their 
dreams, who are not willing to think themselves at any 
time out of the favour of God. 

_ Which I give you for your possession.| From these words 
(and those in the conclusion of this verse, where Canaan 
is called the land of their possession), Moses bar Nachman 
draws a better conclusion; that the leprosy was a Divine 
stroke in this country, and no where else; because it was 
a holy land, bestowed upon the Israclites by God, who 
dwelt here himself, and punished great offences against his 
Divine majesty with this sore disease; whereby he ba- 
nished them from his presence, till they amended. 

And I put the plague of leprosy upon a house, &c.} These 
words seem to be a good ground to think, that this plague 
was a supernatural stroke: not like the contagion which 
now adheres to the house and clothes of those who have 
the pestilence. Thus Abarbincl understands it when he 
‘Saith, I put the plague, it shews tho thing was “ not na- 
tural, but proceeded from the special providence and plea- 


sure of the blessed God.” And so the author of Sepher 
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Cosri: (par. ii. sect. 58.) “ God inflicted this plague of le- 
prosy upon houses and garments, as a punishment for 
lesser sins; and when men continued still to multiply 
transgressions, then it invaded their bodies.” So that it 
began in the houses, which were not infected by the inha- . 
bitants, but the inhabitants by the houses. And ‘Maimo- 
nides will have this to have been the punishment of an evil 
tongue, i.e. of detraction and calumny; which began in 
the walls of his house, and went no further, but vanished, 
if he repented of his sin. But if he persisted in his rebel- 
hous courses, it proceeded to his housechold-stuff: and if 
he still went on, it invaded his garments, and at last his 
body, (More Nevoch. par. iii. cap. 47.) The very same is 
quoted by Muscatus, out of Midrash Ruth, to this sense: 
** That God is so very merciful, as not at first to inflict pu- 
nishment on men’s bodies, as appears in the case of Job; 
whose goods were first destroyed, and then his children, 
before his body was touched: and in the plagues of Egypt 
itself, whose vines and fig-trees:God smote, and then their 
cattle, before he killed their first-born. Inthe same man- 
ner, the plague of leprosy first invaded a man’s habitation; 
though not the whole house, but some stones only, in the 
beginning of it. Thien it spread all over, till the house was 
pulled down. From thence it went to men’s garments; 


and, if they did not amend, to their bodies; till in the issue 


they were shunt out of the camp, from the company of their 
brethren.” BR. Levi Barzelonita explains it after the same 
manner, in the place beforementioned. And Abarbinel 
thinks the end and intention of this miracle (as he calls it) 
‘to be a caution and admonition from God, that the man 
might be converted from his sins: as if the stone in the 
wallhad cried out, and the beam out of the timber answered 
it,(as Habakkuk speaks, ii. 11.) to the master of the house, 
saying, ‘Turn unto the Lord thy God, O Israel: behold, 
the plagne is come into thy house; and if thou wilt not be 
converted, it shall abide upon thee and on thy children.’ ” 
And this he saith.is the opinion of their rabbins. | 

In a house.] They had no wee till they came into 
Canaan; but dwelt in tents. 

Of the land of your possession.| The Jews were so fond 
of Jerusalem, that they have excepted it from this plague ; 
because, saith the forenamed R. Levi, Jerusalem was not 
divided among the tribes ; and, therefore, cannot be com- 
prehended under the name of their possession. 'This he had 
out of the Gemara of Bava kama, where this is reckoned 
among the ten privileges of the holy city; that it was not 
defiled with the plague of leprosy. (Sec Con. L’Empcreur’s 


annotations on Bava kama, cap. 7. sect. 7.) 


Ver. 35. And he that owneth the house shall come and tell 
the priest, &c.] As soon as any inhabitant (for he is meant 
by hin that owneth the house) had a suspicion that this 


. plague was in his dwelling, he was bound to give notice 


of it to the priest; or ty was in danger to incur a further 
punishment.” 

Ver. 386. Then the priest shall command that they empty 
the house.| Of all the houschold-stuff: and that the inhabit- 
ants also should go out of it. 

Before the priest go into it to see the plague.| 'To see whe- 
ther that which the man suspected was the plague or not. 

That all that is in the house be not made unclean.| Till 
the priest had given his judgment, all things in the house 
were accounted clean: as tilla man was pronounced by 
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him to have a leprosy, nobody was bound to avoid his 
achnpany 

And afterward the priest shall go in to see’ the house. } 
When it was cleared of every wang that might hinder his 
exact inspection. 

Ver. 37. And, behold, if the pesto be in the walls of the 
house.| They were principally to be searched, together 
with the pavement, rp the roof; where this plague ap- 
peared. 

With hollow strakes.) There was the same kind of mark 
of a leprosy in a house, that there was of it in the body of 
aman: for if a spot was deeper than the skin of the flesh, 
(xiii. 3.) it was a bad token: in like manner, when there 
were hollow or depressed strakes in the wall of a house, (or, 
as it is in the latter end of this verse, in sight lower than the 
wall), it was a sign of the leprosy, which began to corrode 
and cat into it. This scems to be the import of the Hebrew 
word schickharuroth, which signifies something that ‘lies 
deep, and is sunk into the place where it is. For that is a 
more probable derivation of the word, from schakah, than 
that of Forsterus, who derives it from schakar, which signi- 
fies false. And so the LX X. translate it by the Greek word 
KovAdeac, signifying the leprosy had'so eaten into the stones, 
as to have pitted them (as we speak in our language), 7. e. 
made a cavity inthem. Which the Jews justly looked upon 
as a thing very extraordinary; a miraculous effect (as Mai- 
monides calls it) of the Divine hand. 

Greenish or reddish.] Which was the mark of a leprosy 
in a garment, (xiii. 49.) ; 

“Ver. 38. Then the priest shall go out of the house, to the 
door of the house.} Where he was to stay till he had seen 
the house shut up, that none might go into it, and peree 
be endangered to be defiled. 

And shut it up seven days.| In which. time -he might be 
able to make a certain judgment, whether it was the le- 
prosy ornot. (See xiii. 4.) For the plague would sooner 
appear when the liouse was not inhabited. 

Ver. 39. And the priest shall come again the seventh day, 
and shall look.| Make a new inspection, as he did when a 
man or a garment were suspected to have the heer ery, 
(xiii. 6. 51.) 

And, behold, if the plague be spread in the walls of the 
house.] This was a bad sign in a man’s body or garment, 
(xiii. 5. 51.) 

Ver. 40. Then the priest shall command that they take 
away the stones in which the plague is.) As far as it was 
spread in the walls ef the house; which it seems were ge- 


ncrally made of stone, when they came to Canaan. Meaner . 


houses, the Jews say, were not infected with the leprosy: 
nor a habitation called a house (as their doctors affirm) 
unless it had four walls of four cubits high, built of stones 
and timber, (ver. 45.) 

And they shall cast them into, an unclean. place, without 
the city.] Where they threw their dung and all manner of 
filth: For such places there were without their cities; as 
there were others where no manner of filth iniglep be 
thrown; which were called clean places. (Sce iv. 12.) 

Ver. 41. And he shall cause:the house to be scraped within 
round about, &c.] All the rest of the walls, where:no spots 
as yet appeared, were tobe scraped ; that if any of the con- 


tagion stuck to them, it might be taken away, ‘and the. 


spreading of it prevented. For which end these scrapings 
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were also thrown out into the same unclean place where 
the stones were laid. 

Ver. 42. And they shall take other stones, and put them 
in the place of those stones.] Put fresh untainted stones in 
the room of the other which were taken out of the walls. 

And he shall take other mortar, and plaster the house.) 
Command them to lay fresh plaster all over the walls, 
where they were scraped. 

Ver. 43. And if the plague come again, and break out in 
the house, &c. after he had taken away the stones, &c.| If 
after all the forementioned care (of putting in new stones, 
scraping, and new plastering the walls) the same marks ap- 
peared again, which are mentioned ver. 37. the house was to 
be pulled down, as it is directed in the next verse but one. 

Ver. 44. Then the priest shail: come and look.) Upou-no- 
tice given him; or, perhaps, he was bound to come after a 
certain time, and examine the state of it. 

And, behold, if the plague be spread in the house, it is-a 
spreading leprosy.) Of the same nature with that in a gar- 


. ment, which could not be stopped. (See xiii. 51.) 


‘It is unclean.| Incapable to be cleansed from the le- 
prosy, and therefore (as it follows) to be demolished. 

- Ver. 40. And he shall break down the house, the stones of 
it, and the timber thereof, and all the mortar of the house. | 
This was a damage to the owner, but it was to prevent a 
greater unto him, and unto others: and was not done till 
there was no remedy. For if he had hearkened to the 
stones that cried out of the wall (as Abarbinel speaks), say- 
ing, Repent, and amend, &c. (which was the meaning of the 
plague) the infection would have spread'no further. (See 
ver. 34.) 'The same author fancies, that this plague in their 
houses was an emblem of the idolatry they would exercise 
there, when they came into Canaan: and that the pulling — 
down of their houses, was a sign of the destruction of the 
sanctuary itself, because of their iniquities. This seems to 
be something forced: but we may not unfitly. look. upon 


‘this manner of proceeding with their houses, when they 


were infected (some of the stones whereof were taken out, 


‘8c. before all was pulled down), as a representation of 


God's proceedings with -them, when they rebelled against 
him : for, first, some of them were removed; and then the 
whole nation, by degrees, very much imamaired before they 
were all carried captive out of their own land. : 

And he shall carry them forth out of the city,into an un- 
clean place.| Order them to be carried to the place, where 
the stones and the scrapings of the house, mentioned ver. 
40, 41. were thrown. Which may well be looked upon as 
a figure of their being carried away for their wickedness 
into heathen countries, which in Seripture are called un- 
clean lands. Such the land of Canaan was before they came 
into it, (Ezra ix. 11.) and such were all people satitgriennit 
cised, (Isa. lii. 1.) 

Ver. 46. Moreover, he that goeth into the house ail the 
while that it is shut up, &c.] If he did but enter within the 
door of the house, while it remained under a suspicion of 
being defiled, he contracted a defilement himself, under 
which ‘he lay till night. Which strict care to keep the 
Israclites free from all such’pollutions, is an admonish- 
ment to us (as Conradus Pellicanus well notcs) to avoid all 
suspected places and company: according to the exhorta- 
tion of the apostle,‘ Abstain from all appearance of evil.” 

Ver. 47. And ‘he that lieth in the house shall wash his 
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clothes.) It sufficed for the cleansing of him that only en- 
tered into such a house, but made.no stay there, to. be. se- 
parated for a short time from society : but he that lay there 
all night, was to do more for his purification; being in more 
danger to bring away the infection, if there were any. 

- And he that eateth in the house shall wash his clothes.| He 
that made a meal there was also exposed to danger, and 
therefore was bound to wash his clothes (which were very 
apt to catch the infection), though he did not stay so long 
astoliethere. ~~ 

Ver. 48. If the plague had not spread in the house, after 
it was plastered, then the priest shall pronounce the house 
clean.] Just as it. was in the leprosy in men’s bodies, or 
garments, (xiii. 6. 53.) | 

Because the plague is healed.] A stop being put to its 
progress, it was a sign the house was free from the plague, 
of which it was suspected. « 

Ver.49. And he shall take to cleanse the house two birds, 
and cedar-wood, and scarlet, and hyssop.] The very same 
rites are used for the cleansing of a house, which were ap- 
pointed for the cleansing of man, (ver. 4.) And the reason 
of it was, as Abarbinel well conjectures, to denote that 
the house was smitten for the man’s sake; who was to look 
upon himself as saved and preserved by the Divine mercy. 

It is not said here, indecd, that these two birds should be 
alive and clean, (as is directed ver. 4.° but that is necessa- 


rily understood; for he is ordered immediately to kill one - 


of the birds, and let the other fly away (as in the former 
case), and nothing unclean could be of effect to cleanse a 
man from uncleanness. : fs 

Ver. 51. And he shall take the cedar-wood, and the hys- 
sop, &c.] This whole verse is explained before, ver. 6. 
which differs not from this in any thing ;-but-only that the 
living bird is there mentioned in the first place, and here in 
the last: and in this verse is more distinctly declared, that 
all these things should be dipped tn the blood of the slain 
bird, and in the running water. 
« Ver. 52. And he shall cleanse the house with the blood of 
the bird, &c.| There is nothing to be observed here, more 
than before, but only this, that the house is said to be 
cleansed by the living bird, as well as by the blood of that 
which was slain: its flying away being a declaration the 
house was free for any man’s habitation.- Thus the scape- 
goat, which was let run into the wilderness, took away the 
sins of the people, as well as the goat offered at the altar. 
(See xvi. 5.) : aa 

Ver. 53. And he shall let go the living bird out of the city 
into the open field.| This justifies what the Jewish doctors 
say upon ver. 7. (See there.) — 

And make an atonement for the house.} An atonement 
was made for the house, no otherway than for the altar, (sec 
upon ver. 18.) by cleansing it so as to make it fit for any 
man to dwell in it. 
* And tt shall be clean.) 'The owner (who was commanded 
to forsake the house, ver. 36.)- or any one else, might re- 
turn to it, and inhabit it, as before it was suspected to have 
the plague in it. | " 
© Ver. 54, This is the law for all manner of plagues, and le- 
prosy, and scall.| The rule whereby to judge and to cleanse 
all leprosies in the bodies of men; and that leprosy in the 
head or the beard, called a scall, (xiii. 30—38. ) 

Ver. 55, 56. And for the leprosy of a garment; and of a 
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house, and for a raising, &c.] The foregoing verse and 
these two, are a recapitulation of the laws delivered in the 
thirteenth chapter and in this. : 

Ver. 57. To teach when it is unclean, and when it is clean.] 
To guide the priest in judgment when to pronounce a man, 
a garment, or a house, infected with the leprosy; or when 
to declare them free from it. ¥ 

This.is the law of leprosy.) Here is a conclusion of what 
belongs to this matter. . Which profane minds, who love 
to disparage the Holy Scripture, and admire no ancient 
authors but such as Homer, Virgil,.and Plautus, .(to use 
the words of Pellicanus upon ver. 39.) may deride as un- 
worthy to be made a part ofa Divine law. But men better 
disposed may discern herein the great goodness of God to 
the Israelites, whom he had adopted for his peculiar peo- 
ple, in taking care to give them precepts about all manner 
of things, which were many ways profitable both for the 
reculating their manners and preserving their health; and 
accustoming them to an exact obedience to him.in every 
thing. And who doth not see that by these external rites 
and ceremonies he admonishes us to keep pure consciences, 
void of offence both towards God and men, in a strict ob- 
servance of all the rules of our most holy religion? 


CHAP. XV. 


Ver. 1. Anp the Lord spake unto Moses and to Aaron, 
saying.) For Aaron was particularly concerned to see 
these laws observed, as well as the foregoing. — 

Ver. 2. Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto 
them.] Moses, it is likely, first. delivered these laws to 
them, in the presence of Aaron; who afterward instructed 
and exhorted them to the observance of them. 

When any man hath a running issue.) He speaks of that 
disease which physicians call a gonorrhea; which com- 
monly proceeded from an ill course of life, and had in 
those countries a great virulency in it. If it proceeded 
merely from some strain in the back, by carrying too great 
a burden, or by violent leaping, (and several other natural 
causes, which Maimonides enumerates in his Mechuss. 
Kapparah, cap. 2.) the man was not defiled with it, nor con- 
cerned in this law. And therefore the causes from whence 
it proceeded were diligently to be considered, as Maimo- 
nides there admonishes; which might be discerned by 
such cffects, as made it a very nasty and offensive disease 
in those hot countrics, as it is sometimes here in these 
colder climates. 

Out of his flesh.| ‘The word flesh signifies the secret parts, 
as it doth Gen. vi. 10. xvii. 13. Ezek. xvi. 26. and other 
places. as 

Because of his issue he is unclean.}] Upon that account 
alone he was to be kept from the sanctuary, and separated 
from company. (See ver. 31.) ° 

Ver. 3. And this shall be his uncleanness tn his issue. ] 
The rulc whereby to judge of it. 4 

Whether the flesh run with his issue, or his flesh be stopped 
from his issue, itis his uncleanness.| Whether there were a 
continued disfillation of the corrupt matter, or if was so 
coagulated as to stop in the passage: either way, it made 
the man unclean. . 

Be stopped from his issue.] Rather, with his issue ; as the 


| Hebrew words will bear. 
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Ver. 4. Every bed whercon he lieth that hath the issue ts 
unclean: and every thing whereon he sitteth, &c.| This and 
the following verses unto ver. 18: are a demonstration that 
this disease made a man legally. unclean to a. very high de- 
yree: .being so offensive, that not only every thing he 
touched became unclean, but whosoever touehed such things 
was made unclean also. There is little in them that needs 
any explication; the only difficulty was, to know whether 
a man laboured under this disease. Which was not wholly 
left unto his conscience to determine; but his counte- 
nance discovered it: the continual flux making a great al- 
teration in the whole habit of his body. For virulent gonor- 
rhoeas sometimes last several years (as Tho. Bartholinus 
saith, he knew one that had it ten years, and was reduced 
to skin and bonc), being frequently accompanied with in- 
flammations and ulcers in the neighbouring parts, from 
which the filthy humour flows, .(Bartholin. Hist. Anatom. 
Cent: ii. Hist. xxxvi.) 

Ver. 5.. And whosoever toucheth his bed.}] Upon which 
he hath lain. . 

Shall wash his clothes, ahr bathe himself i in water; and 
be unclean until the even:| Which was the law in other 
cases, when men had touched an unclean thing, (xi. 23.) 

Ver. 6. And he that sitteth on any thing whereon he sat 
that hath the issue.] Though he did but just sit down, and 
did it ignorantly; presently rising up again as soon as he 
knew his error; he became defiled, and might not go to 
the sanctuary till he was purified, by washing his clothes 
and himself in water. 

Ver. 7. And he that toucheth the flesh of him that hath 
the issue.| That is, any part of his body. 

‘Ver. 8. And if he that hath the issue spit upon him that 
is clean, &c.] By the same reason, if he blowed his nose 
upon him it defiled him. 

Then he shail wash his clothes.] i.e. The man upon whom 
the spittle fell. 

Ver. 9. And what saddle soever he rideth upon, &c.] By 
the same reason that the seat he sat upon was defiled, 
(ver. 4.) 

Ver. 10. And whosoever toucheth any thing that was 
under him, &c.] Either the saddle, or any thing else that 
was under him when he rode. 

And he that beareth any of those things, &c.] Removeth 
them from one place to another ; though it be to carry them 
out of the way, that eg" 5 wit ‘tot be defiled by them un- 
awares. 

Ver. 11. And whomsoever he toucheth that hath the issue 
(and hath not rinsed his hands in water) he shall wash, &c. ] 
It is somewhat doubtful, whether these words (hath not 
washed his hands in water) belong to him that had the 
issue, or to him that his hands touched. Most understand 
it of the former, that if the man who had an issue touched 
any other man, and had not first washed his hands, that 
man whom he touched should be defiled. But the Syriac 
takes it to refer to the man that was touched by him, who, 
if he did not immediately wash his hands with water, was 
to be cleansed after a more laborious manner, by washing 
his clothes, and bathing himself in water. But I do not 
see how washing of his hands could cleanse him; when 
the man that had the issue touched, perhaps, some other 
part of his body. 

Ver.12. And the vessel of earth that he toucheth, which 
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hath the issue, shall be brokeng&c.] That it might not be 
einployed hereafter to any use. (See xi. 33. vi. 18.) : 

And every vessel of wood shall be rinsed in water.) Such 
vessels were not broken, but only well washed, beeause 
they were not so easily made as the other, and were of 
more value. There are so many washings prescribed here, 
and on other occasions, that it is reasonable to believe 
there were not only at Jerusalem, and in all other cities; 
but in every village, several bathing-places contrived for 
tliese legal purifications, that men might, without much 
labour, be capable to fulfil these preeepts. And one ean- 
not but think that such frequent washings were enjoined, 
to admonish them liow’carefully they ought to preserve 
purity of heart and life. 

Ver.13. And when he that hath an issue is eteneod of his 
essue.] It having ceased for some time. 

. Then he shall number to himself seven days for his cleans- 
ing.] That there might be sufficient proof made whether ° 
the issue was stopped; that is, he was really cured. 

And wash his clothes, and bathe his flesh.| In the con- 
clusion of the seventh day. 

In running water.| i. e..Spring-water (as we Spastly . 
which was most pure.:. River-water was the same, iene 
comes from springs. 

And shali be clean.) So that he might keep company 
with his neighbours, but not have communion with God at 


_the sanctuary, till after the following sacrifices were offer- - 


ed: for, if in the end of the seventh day, after his washing, 
the flux returned again, all this labour was lost, and ho 
was to stay seven days more, as Maimonides observes in 
his treatise on this subject, cap. 3. 

‘Ver. 14. And on the eighth day.| If he continued free 
from the flux, after-his washing on the seventh day, in the 
evening. 

He shall take to hie: two dnotlandevea, or two young pi- 
geons.]. These were the sacrifices appointed for the meaner 
sort of people, who were not able to be at the chargo of a 
lamb, or other sacrifices of the flock or herd, (v. 7. xii. 8.) 
And perhaps the great trouble the man had endured, and 
given others, while he laboured under this disease, might 
be considered so far as to put lnm to as little charge as 
might be for his purification. 

And come before the Lord, unto the door of the tabernacle 
of the congregation.) But not into the court of the Israel- 
ites, till lris sacrifices were offered. 

Ver. 15. And the priest shall offer them, the one for a sin- - 
offering, and the other for a burnt-offering.] As in the case 
of a poor leper, (xiv. 31.) who was bound also to offera | 
irespass-offering of greater value. 

Aud the priest shall make an atonement for him before 
the Lord, for his issue.] Perfectly restore him to partake 
of holy things, of which he was debarred while he had his 
And here it may be fit to ohserve, that the greater 
part of all the legal jdefilements depended upon the seat 
or place of the Divine Majesty, (as the author of Sepher 
Cosri speaks, par. iii. sect. 49.) whose presence there made 
their country be called the holy land, and was the ground 
of all these injunctions about cleanliness: to which, he 
thinks, they have no obligations at this day, now that they 
live in an unclean land (i.e. among us gentiles), and want 
the presence of the Divine Majesty among them. 

Ver. 16. And if an es man’s seed of comulation.] Though 
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the holy writers speak very plainly of some things, that we 
think it not so modest to name in that manner; yet it is 
observable, on the other hand, that in things of the same 
nature, they use circumlocutions to express them, which 
we stick not to speak of in blunter words. As when they 
say, the water of the feet, meaning urine; and call going 
to stool, uncovering of the feet ; which shews that it is no- 
thing but the vast difference of times and places, which 
makes that language seem uncivil to us, that was not so to 
them; and, on the contrary, made them very cautious in 
their expressions, where we think it unnecessary. 

‘Go out from him.] Involuntarily; in his sleep, or other- 
wise, which the Hebrews call keri, 7. e. accidental. 

Then he shall wash all his flesh with water, and be un- 
clean until the even.| This was one of the smallest legal 
pollutions, from which they were soon cleansed without 
any sacrifice ; and which some of them think did not oblige 
them to wash, unless they intended to go to the sanctuary. 
But though that opinion be not true, yet this rite had such a 
respect to the sanctuary, that now they have none, they do 
not think themselves bound to use it on such occasions. 

Ver. 17. And every garment, and every skin, &e.).These 
things were made so unclean. by such accidents, that they 
might not be used the next day, nor till they were washed. 

Ver. 18. The woman also with whom man shall lie with 
seed of copulation.| It is no wonder the holy writers speak 
so plainly of these matters, being men of great simplicity, 
free from all wantonness, commonly far advanced in years; 
among whom marriage and a numerous issue were ac- 
counted the greatest blessings, and therefore coveted by 
all, and renounced by none. 

They shall both bathe themselves in water, &e.] There is 
no sort of pollution in the act of marriage, which is of God’s 
own institution, but what this law made: and the law made 
it, as Theodoret thinks, that the trouble of sneh constant 
purification after it, might preserve them from the immo- 
derate use of it. So those words of his signify, KeAcbet 
nettle iva KwAby THC ouvovaiac TO OUVEXEC, " TEL, THY 
Katapoww acxoXla, (Quest. xx. in Levit.) 

Ver. 19. And if a woman have an issue, and her issue in 
her flesh be blood.| In the Hebrew the words run much 
clearer; ani a woman when she shall have an issue of blood, 
and her issue be in her flesh. The latter part of which are 
added, to distinguish this from bleeding at the nose, or 
from the hemorrhoids (which did not pollute any body); 
for the word flesh here signifies, as it doth ver. 2. 

She shall be put apart seven days.) From her husband, 
and from the sanctuary: to. which these sorts of unclean- 
ness have a peculiar respect, as I hefore noted. And 
Maimonides here, not unfitly, observes, that whereas the 
Zabii accounted a man polluted if he did but speak with a 
menstruous woman, or if the wind, which came from the 
quarter where she was, blew upon him; God only required 
her not to meddle with holy things, nen to approach to the 
sanctuary. Otherwise she might eat all manner of common 
meat, and perform all domestic offices for her husband, as 
formerly; only not lie with him while she remained in this 
condition. So he explains this, More Nev. par. iii. cap. 47, 

And whosoever toucheth her shall be unclean until the 
even.| If they were grown persons, as Menochius well ob- 
‘serves; for infants were excepted from this pollution, by 
their age and the necessities of nature. . The same is ob- 
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served by Maimonides, in the chapter forenamed; that the 
more frequent any of these uncleannesses were, the greater 
and longer purifications were required. As touching of a 
dead body, especially of friends and neighbours, being the 
most usnal, it could not be cleansed but by the ashes of 
the red heifer (which were not easily had), and not till 
seven days were passed. In like manner, fluxes and men- 
strnoeus pollutions, because they oftener happened, and 
were more gricvous than touching the unclean, those there- 
fore that laboured under them, had need of seven days’ pu- 
rification; but they that touched them, we one day only, be- 
fore they béeente clean. 

Ver. 20. And every thing that she lieth upon in her sepa- 
ration shall be unclean, &e.| The very same sort of un- 
cleanness was contracted in this case, as in the foregoing, 
ver. 4, &e. For if we believe some authors, it might not 
only be properly called her sickness; but such an one as 
had some infection in it (at least something offensive) in 
those hot countries. (Sce Pliny, lib. vii. 5. and lib. xxviii. 2.) 

Ver. 21. And whatsoever toucheth her bed, &c.] This and 
the two following verses contain the very same prohibition 
in this case, which were given in the other. (See ver. 5,6, &e.) 

Ver. 24. If a man lie with her at all.]i. e. Unwittingly, 
not knowing in what condition she was: for if he did it 
knowingly, both of them were liable to be cut off, (xx. 18.) 

He shall be unclean seven days.] As having contracted 
one of the greatest sorts of uncleanness, (ver. 19.) For 
though this flux was natural and beneficial, and therefore 
could have no sort of uncleanness init but what was made 
by this law: yet there was a great reason for the keeping 
mén from the company of women in this condition, iflepro- 
sies, and such-like diseases, were thereby prepagated, as 
Theodoret says some think; Pdor yap rivec, & rij¢ rotabtne 
cuvagelac, kat AWBny Kat AEtpav aroyevvacsa, Ke. Espe- 
cially since they were so libidinous a people (as he de- 
scribes them, in words of a very bad signification), that it 
was highly necessary to lay such restraints upon them; 
and to make even atwoluntary’ pollations very penal, that 
they might learn dre mwoAdw padrov tvayh Exobora, that all 
wilful uncleannesses were far more detestable. 

Ver. 25. And ifa woman have an issue of blood many 
days out of the time of her separation, &c.] As before he 
spoke of the natural course of the blood, so here of a dis- 
ease; which Procopius Gazzus calls malum immedicabile, 
an incurable evil. So it sometimes proved, as appears by 
the. story of the woman in the goapel; whose case this was, 
(Matt. ix. 20.) 

All the days of the issue of her uncleanness shall be as the 


| days of her separation.| She was to be in the same cendi- 


tion with the woman mentioned ver. 19. who was put apart 
seven days; 7. €. as long as her uneleanness lasted. Which 
made the case of those that laboured under this infirmity 
very lamentable, becanse it continued in some many years. 

Ver. 26. Every bed whereon she lieth all the days of her 
issue shall be unto her as the bed of her separation, &c.] 
Like the bed and the seat of her mentioned ver. 20. 

Ver. 27. And whosoever toucheth these things shall be un- 
clean, &c.] As in the case forementioned ver. 21. 

Ver. 28. But if she be cleansed of her issue.] Cured of 


- Then shall she number to herself seven days.| For a trial 
whether if was a perfect cure or not. 
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After that.) If there were no return of the flux. 

She shall be clean.| So as to be restored to common con- 
versation: bat not to the sanctuary, till the following obla- 
tions were made. 

Ver. 29. And on the eighth day she shall take unto her 
two turtles, or two young pigeons, &c.] The same sacrifices 
which were prescribed in the case of a man who was cured 
of an issue, (ver. 14.) And this relates only to the extra- 
ordinary flux, out of or beyond the usual course of nature, 
(ver. 25.) for it would have been too burdensome unto some 


persons, if they had been bound to offer thus once a month. - 


Ver. 30. And the priest shall make an atonement for her 
before the Lord, &c.] See ver. 15. 

Ver. 31. Thus shall ye separate the children of Israel 
from their uncleanness.| Take care that they separate them- 
selves; by instructing them, when they are under any of 
the forenamed impurities, to observe the directions now 
given. Thus the LXX. and the Vulgar Latin understand 
these words. 

That they die not in their uncleanness.] Lest I punish 
them with death, if they approach unto my sanctuary, hav- 
ing any of the forementioned uncleannesses upon them. 

When they defile my tabernacle that is among them.| This 
shews what is meant by separation and putting apart in 
the foregoing verses : which was principally from the taber- 
nacle where God dwelt. Out of respect to which, and to 
preserve their due regard to it (that is, to God himself), all 
these cautions were given, as I observed before, ver. 15: 
of this chapter. And see chap. xii. ver: 4. what I noted 
out of Maimonides, who discourses excellently on this sub- 
ject, in his More Nevoch. (par. iii. cap.-47.) where he ob- 
serves, that there could not well be a more notable means 
contrived, to maintain a holy fear and reverence to the 
Divine Majesty upon their minds, than to forbid every per- 
son that was any way polluted to come unto his sanctuary. 
For there were so many sorts of pollutions, made by the 
law, that it was very hard to ‘avoid falling under some of 
them: and, consequently, a business of great care, circum- 
spection, and labour, to approach, as they ought, into the 
Divine presence. For if a man escaped defilement bya 
dead body, yet he could not easily avoid being defiled by 
some of the eight creeping things, which he might chance 
to tread npon; or might fall on his meat, or his drink: and 
if he escaped these, yet he might be defiled involuntarily 
by the means mentioned here, (ver. 16.) or by touching a 
menstruous woman, or one that had a flux of blood; or, at 
least, by touching their beds, their seats, or something be- 
longing to them, &c. All which kept a man from the sanc- 
tuary; which he could not entcr therefore when he pleased, 
but was to stay a certain time before he could be admitted 
to worship God there; and not then neither, till he had 
washed himself. ‘ By all which actions, reverence, affec- 
tion, and devotion, were preserved to the sanctuary; and 
men were excited to great humility, which in this was prin- 
cipally regarded.” 

Ver. 32. -This is the law of him that hath an issue, &c. | 
In this and the next verse, he recapitulates the matter of 
this chapter: as he did in the latter end of the foregoing 
sum up the contents of that. 

Ver. 33. And of him that hath an issue, of the man and of 
the woman.] Even of the person that hath an issue, whether 
it be man or woman, &c. 
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Ver. 1. Anp the Lord spake unto Moses, after the death 
of the two sons of Aaron.| This chapter would have natu- 
rally followed the tenth chapter, whero the death of those 
two persons is related, if that had not occasioned the in- 
serting some other laws about uncleanness, (see preface to 
chapter xi.) which being delivered, Moses now goes on to 
give direction about the great sacrifice, in which the whole 
nation was concerned: as he treated of lesser and common 
sacrifices in the beginning of the book. 

When they offered before the Lord, and died.) See x. 1. 
This is mentioned again, to make the priests careful, not 
only to sacrifice unto the Lord alone, but after such a man- 
ner as he ordered. | 

Ver. 2. Speak unto thy sitiien Aaron, that he come not 
at all times into the holy place, within the veil.) Into the 
holy place without the veil, he, or some of the other priests; 
were bound to go every day, morning and evening, when 
they offered incense: but into this, as none of them might 
go at all, so he not at all times, wlicn he went into the other; 
but only upon one particular erenaiting which is mentioned 
here in this chapter. 

Before the mercy-seat, which is upon the sit ] This being 
the place of God’s special presence, nono might enter into 
it but his principal minister; and he no oftener than the 


Divine Majesty allowed ; which was only once a year, (it 


appears from ver. 29.) when he offered the great sacrifice 
here prescribed. And so much was intimated to Moses 
before, (Exod. xxx. 10.) And the Jews add, that on this 
day of the year he might go in but four times; once to burn 
incense; a second time to sprinkle the blood of the bullock; 
then to sprinkle the blood of the goat; and lastly, to fetch 
out the censer, wherein he burnt incense. If he went ina 
fifth time, he died for his presumption, as they say; parti- 
cularly R. Levi Barzel. (Precept. cclxxxvi.) Such sacred 
places the gentiles had in some countries, whicli, accord- 
ing to this pattern, were opened only once a year. Parti- 
cularly Pausanias mentions, in his Beeotica, the temple of 
Dindymene: which they thought it was not lawful to open 
more than one ‘day in the year : Mig o é@’ xdorwy érwy auéoa, 
kat ov mépa 7d tepdv avolyev voulfovor. And the same he 
saith of another, in the same book; and in his Eliaca, of 
the temple of Orcus, ’Avolyvurat piv amrag xal’ troc txacrov, &e. 
It is opened once every year. (See Dr. Outram’s excellent 
book De Sacrificiis, lib. i. cap. 3.) 

Lest he die.}| As his sons had done for their presumption, 
in offering with other fire than God allowed. In the like 
danger Aaron himself had been, if he had come into the 
Divine presence without his leave, and without such cau- 
tion as is given ver. 13. which is the reason of this order 
here delivered to Moses, and by him to Aaron, for the pre- 
vention of any such dangerous mistake. 

For I will appear in the cloud upon the mercy-seat.| That 
was God’s own dwelling-place, where his glory appeared ; 
into which, therefore, none might enter, but when‘he ap- 
pointed, and as he directed. The only difficulty is, what 
is meant by the cloud, wherein he saith he will appear on 
the mercy-seat. One would think he meant, as usually, the 


cloud wherein the Divine Glory resided, (Exod. xl. 34, 30. 
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1 Kings viii. 10, 11.) But the cloud seems to have been on 
the outside of the tabernacle; and within a glory, or great 
splendour, only unclouded. And therefore most, I think, 
understand this of the smoke of the incense, that the high- 
priest burnt when he entered into the most holy place; 
which was the cloud wherewith the mercy-seat was then 
covered, (ver. 13.) And there is great reason for this opi- 
nion: for.if there had been a cloud in the most holy place, 
over the:mercy-seat, before the high-priest entered, what 
need had there been to make a new cloud of smoke, (as 


he is ordered ver..13.) when the Divine Glory was suffi- 


ciently obscured already? Besides, in the place before- 
mentioned, (Exod. x1.) the cloud, as I now observed, is said 
to be without the tabernacle, and to cover it; the glory 
only being within: and in the other place of the book of 
Kings, (and 2 Chron. v. 13, 14.) it is said only fo fill the 
house of the Lord, i. e. the body of the temple: but not to 
be settled upon the mercy-seat. Where we may very well 
doubt whether there was any cloud or not; but-only the 
Divine Glory. The only ground that 1 can see for it is, that 
God is said there to dwell in thick darkness: which seems 
to import, that the Divine Glory was wrapped up in a cloud. 
But, however that be expounded, these words, which we 
here translate, I will appear in the cloud upon the mercy- 
seat, may very well be rendered, I will be approached in 
a cloud, -(i. e. of incense.) For so this word we translate 
appear is used Exod. xxiii. 15. not for God’s appearing to 
to them, but for the people’s appearing before him: and 
this sense the thirteenth verse -seems to enforce, as Cam- 
pegius Vitringa hath observed, lib. i. Observ. Sacr. cap. 11. 

Ver. 3. Thus shall Aaron come into the holy place.| As 
he might come into it only once a year; so then with such 
preparation, and in such a manner, as is here prescribed. 
And the Jews say, that he was separated from his own 
house and family seven days before, and dwelt apart from 
them in a chamber of the temple; that he might the better 
prepare himself for the offices of this day, by sprinkling the 


blood of the daily sacrifice, burning incense, and such-like- 


things. And lest he should be cither ignorant of his duty 
(as some proved, in the latter end of their state, when the 


high-priesthood was bought for money), or forgetful, the’ 
Sanhedrin sent some to read before him the rites of this. 


day ; who adjured him also to perform every thing aceord- 
ing to God’s command. The night before also they let 
him eat but little, that no accident in the night might make 


him unfit to officiate the next day; and that he might awake. 


the sooner, and begin the service of the day betimes, as 
they did upon all great solemnitiecs. All this, and a great 
deal more, is related in Codex Joma, cap.1. And Mr. Sel- 


den, likewise, hath observed, out-of Sepher Schebat Jehuda, 


with what a magnificent pomp the high-priest was con- 
ducted from his own house when-he went. to the temple, 
seven days before this day of atonement, accompanied by 
the king and the whole Sanhedrin, the royal family, and 
the whole choir of priests, &c. (lib. iii. de Synedr. cap. 11. 
n.7.) Something like this was the triumph wherein our 
blessed high-priest, Christ Jesus, was conducted to Jeru- 
salem, five days before he offered himself there, for the sins 
of the whole world, (John xii. 1. 12, 18.) 

- With a young bullock for a sin-offering.| To be offered 
for himself and for his family, as appears from ver. 6. 


For no other sacrifice was allowed for the sin of the high- 
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priest (though it were dubious), but only a young bullock, 
(iv. 2, 3.) 

And a ram for a burnt-offering.] Which accompanied 
the stn-offering at his consecration, (viii. 18.) But first of 
all the moming sacrifice was offered, with the additionals 
usual on this day (as the Jews say), viz. a bullock, a ram, 
and seven lambs, all for burnt-offerings. 

Ver. 4..He shall put on the holy linen coat, &c.] There 
were eight garments belonging to the attiro of the high- 
priest: four of which are here mentioned, which the Jews 
call his white garments; and four more mentioned Exod. 
XXVili. 4. which they call the golden garments; because 
there was a mixture of gold in them; whereas these were 
all made of fine linen. Upon other days, when the high- 
priest officiated, he was bound to put them on all (not one. 
of the eight being wanting); but on this day, when he went 
into the most holy place, he put on only those four, which. 


. were the habit of the ordinary priests as well as his. .This,. 


some conceive, was in token of humility, because this day 
was appointed for confession of sins,.and repentance, &c. 
Upon which account.they imagine, also, these linen gar- 
ments were coarser. than those which he wore every day 
with his golden garments. But all the Jews agree, that 
these garments, which he wore on the day of expiation, 


‘were made of the purest and most precious linen of all 


other: which they call (in Massechet Joma, cap. 3.) fine 
linen of Pelusium, which was a city in Egypt, famous for 
the richest and whitest linen, as our Sheringham shews (in. 
his notes on that treatise) out of Pliny and Silius-Italicus. 
And if we may believe the Talmudists, as the high-priest 
put on fine linen of Pelusium in the morning of this day, 
so he put on fine linen of India (7. e. in their language, of 
Ethiopia or Arabia, as Braunius observes, lib. i. de Vest. 
Sacerd. cap. 7.n.9.) in the evening of it; which was not of 
much less value than the other. And this is not disagree- 
able to Moses, who saith God commanded the priest’ S gar- 
ments to be made for glory and beauty, (Exod. xxviii. 2.) 
And therefore the high-priest appeared, even upon this day, 
in a splendid and noble habit; which was not inconsistent 
with inward humility and leislindes of mind; whereby the 
comely and beautiful performance of God's service was 
not to be obstructed.. For whereas, upon other days, the 
high-priest washed his hands and his feet in the brazen 
laver; on this day, if we may. believe the Jews, he washed 
them in a vessel of gold, as the same Braunius observes 
cap. 4. There are those who 
fancy the high-priest went. into the most holy place’ with 
the ephod and breast-plate, whercon were the names of 
the children of Israel: but that is quite contrary to what 
Moses here delivers, who mentions no.other garments but 
these of fme linen which he wore upon this day; no, riot 
when he went into the holy place, (ver. 23.) And the Hebrew 
doctors all thus understand.it, as Mr. Selden shews out of 
them and Josephus, (lib. ii. de Succession. in Pontific. 
Hebreor. cap. 7. p. 250.) 

Yet the Roman church hath grounded a solemn pra¢- 
tice upon the forementioned fancy; the pricsts, and bishops 


too, being wont on Good Friday to minister only in the ° 
-habit-of deacons, while they are reading or singing the 


oflice of the passion; but when they come to the sacrifice 
of: the mass (as they call it), then they put on richer vest- 
ments, proper-to their order. Which is a mistaken imita- 
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tion of the ceremonies under the law, upon this great day 
of atonement; when the high-priest never put on any of his 
golden garments for the service of it. 

And he shall have the linen breeches upon his flesh.] ‘To 
cover his seeret parts. For the word flesh is to be under- 
stood here as in xv. 2. 

And shall be girded with the linen girdle, and avith the 
linen mitre, &e.] These two, with the two foregoing, make 
up the four white garments: which might possibly, as the 
Jews say, be made of the finest and richest linen that could 
be got, that the high-pricst might appear splendid in the 
simplest habit wherein he ministered. But it is evident he 
was not allowed to appear in those garments which were 
wrought with gold, and scarlet, and blue, and purple, 
(Exod. xxviii. 6. 8, &c.) because such very sumptuous 
apparel, it must be acknowledged, was not so suitable to 
the service of the day. On which the high-priest (as the 
Hebrew gloss notes upon this place) did not so much put 
on the person of a patron, as of an accuser; confessing 
their sins before God, and begging pardon for them. 

These are holy garments.) To be used only when he 
ministered in the sanctuary, (Exod. xxviii. 2.) 

Therefore he shail wash his flesh in water, and so put 
them on.] There was no need, upon other days, to wash 
more than once, in the beginning of Divine service; but 
on this great day he washed five times, as oft as he shifted 


his garments, and went from one ministry to another; as. 


appears in part from ver. 23, 24. where see what I have 
observed. Here he seems to speak of his washing after 
he had offered the morning sacrifice, &c. in his golden gar- 
ments: and then began the service of the day in these 
white garments alone. 

Ver. 5. And he shall take of the congregation of the 
children of Israel.] The former sacrifices (ver. 3.) were for 
himself: these for all the people. 

Two kids of the goat fora sin- -offering. | These two goats 
made but one sin-offering ; which is described more largely 
and particularly, ver. 8—10. The former, perhaps, which 
was sacrificed to the Lord, was to procure those good 
things which they had forfeited by their sins: and the 
other (the scape-goat, as we translate it) to avert those 
evils which they had deserved: for the name that is com- 
monly given it by the Greeks, significs its power to turn 
away punishments. Or the simple reason of it might be, 
that the Israelites, by this double sacrifice (for both were 
presented before the Lord), might be the more fully satisfied 
of the expiation of their sins. There is the like example 
before of two birds appointed for the cleansing of a leper’s 
house; one of which only was killed, the other let fly away; 
but both of them are said to cleanse the house, and to be 
for atonement, (xiv. 49. 52, 58.) In which some of the 
ancient fathers thought they saw a notable type of onr 
Lord Christ. Whose saerifice, as it was prefigured by all 
the legal sacrifices, (for fhe paschal lamb itself was a type 
of him sacrificed for us, 1 Cor. v. 7.) so by this more es- 
pecially on the day of expiation. Which was of greater 
and more universal efficacy than all the rest, and therefore 
represented him more fully than the other did. Insomuch, 
that these two goats joined in one sacrifice, may be thought 
to represent one Christ, consisting of two natures. For 
since it was not possible, as Theodoret expresses it, to 
adumbrate both the “1rd Synrop, cat rd aavarov, that which 
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was mortal, and that which yas immortal in Christ; he 
commanded two to be hrought, va 6 piv Suduevoc, Tite oag- 
KOC TO Tatnroy WPoTUTWaN. Oo Oe amToAuduEvog onAwoy TO ata- 
Otc tig Seérnroc’ that the goat which was offered in sacrifice, 
might prefigure the passable nature of his flesh: and that 
which was let go, might shew the impassable nature of his Di- 
vinity,” Quest. xxxii. in Levit. And St. Cyril discourses 
to the same.purpose, in his ninth book against Julian. 

And one ram for a burnt-offering.] Which was no more 
than was appointed for Aaron himself, (ver. 3.) who herein 
is equalled with all the princes of the people; in whose 
name this ram seems to have been offered. 

Ver. 6. And Aaron shall offer his bullock of the sin-offer- 
ing, which is for himself.| Not by killing it, which was done 
afterwards, (ver. 11.) but only by presenting it before God 
to be sacrificed; which was done with a solemn prayer, 
wherein he beseeched God to be propitious unto him and 
his. The form of it is set down in Massechet Joma, cap. 
3. sect.8. He-laid his hand upon the head of the bullock, 
and said, “I have done amiss, and been rebellious, and 
sinned iofuxe thee, I and my house. I beseech thee now, 
O Lord, remit my rebellion, and my sin which I have com- 
mitted, and my house,” &c. 

. And make an atonement for himself, and for his house.} 
For his family, as I said, (ver. 3.) and for all the priests; 
who are called the house of Aaron, (Psal. cxv. 10. 12. 
cxxxy. 9.) And I do not see why all the house of Levi 
should not also be understood; for they are not compre- 
hended under the name of the congregation of the children 
of Israel (mentioned in the verse before), and therefore 
must be contained here under the name of the house of 
Aaron. (See Numb. i. 49.) 

Ver.7. And he shall take the two goats. ] Mentioned ver. 5. 
which were to be of equal stature, of the same colour, and 
the same price, (as the Icbrew doctors say in Joma, cap. 6.) 
both designed to the same end, the expiation of their sins. 

And present them before the Lord at the door of the taber- 
nacle, &c.] All the sin-offerings which were made for the con- 
gregation, were presented either by the high-priest, or by 
the elders, (iv. 15.) and by them devoted to God, to be 
sacrificed on his altar. For this presenting of the goat is 
the same with his offering of the bullock in the verse fore- 
going; which was nothing else but his solemn consccra- 
tion of them, as I said, to be sacrificed. According to 
which pattern, our blessed Lord and Saviour, a little be- 


fore he suffered upon the cross, and made himself a saeri- 


fice for us, voluntarily offered himself to die for our sIns. 
Which is the meaning of those words of his, John xvii. 19. 
where, praying for his apostles, he saith, For their sakes I 
sanctify nyself: that is, offer myself to die as an expiatory 
sacrifice for them. For thatay:aZav sometimes signifies as 
much as mpocdépev, Dr. Outram hath demonstrated, lib. ii. 
De Sacrificiis, cap. 3. And so St. Chrysostom here ex- 
pounds these words, I sanctify myself, by mpoopiow coi Su- 
otav, I offer thee a sacrifice; or consecrate and devote my- 
self to be sacrificed. And it is not an improbable conjec- 
ture of another very learned friend of mine, now also with 
God (Dr. Spencer), that the appointing of two goats to be 
both presented to God at the same time, and with the same 
rites, was to preserve the Jews in a belief that there is but 
one Principle of all things: who both bestows good things, 
and inflicts evil. Contrary to the opinion.of the gentiles, 
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who made two principles, one good and the other bad; 
which was the ancient belief of the Chaldeans, and other 
eastern people, and from them propagated to the Greeks 
and Romans. Most of whose sacrifices (as another very 
learned man of our own country hath observed) had re- 
spect to these two principles; to one of which they offered 
in the morning, and to the other at night. See Dr. Windet 
de Vita Functorum statu, sect. 3. where he observes, that 
there are plain footsteps of this old error at this day, through 
all the east, as far as China: for there was an endeavour 
to infect Christianity with it, by Manes the Persian, in the 
reign of the Emperor Aurelian; nor was there any heresy 
that spread so far as this dotage did. 

Ver. 8. And Aaron shall cast lots upon the two goats.] 
The manner of it is described in the same treatise, Masse- 
chet Joma, (cap. 3. sect.9.) The high-priest went to the 
east part of the court, on the north side of the altar, having 
the sagan (his vicar) on his right hand, and the head of the 
house of the fathers on his left. There stood two goats 
With au urn or bex, which they call calpi, (the vcry same 
name which Lucian, and the scholiast upon Aristophanes, 
give to the same thing, as our learned Sheringham upon 
that book, and Bochart in his Hierozoicon, have ob- 
served.) Into this urn the two lots were cast, which were 
made of box-wood (as the Misna here says), and in after- 
times came to be of gold. But Maimonides, in his treatise 
on this subject, saith, they might be made either of wood 
or stone, or any metal, provided one of them was not big- 
ger than the other, (nor one of gold, the other of silver, &c.) 
but both every way equal, as the goats were to be. Upon 
one of these lots was written the name of the goat which 
was for the Lord; and on the other that which was for 
Azazel. And then the priest, shaking the urn, and putting 
in both his hands, (as it there follows in Joma, cap. 4.) 
took up alot in cach. And if he brought up God’s lot in 
his right hand, the sagan, who stood there, said, ‘‘ My lord, 
lift up thy right hand :” ifin his left hand, the head of the 
fathers said, “‘ Lift up thy left hand.” And so the priest 
let the right hand let fall upon the goat that stood on the 
right hand; and his left hand lot upon the other. 

One lot for the Lord.] To be offered unto the Lord at 
the altar. 

The other lot for the scape-goat.] Or, as it is in the He- 
brew, for Azazel ; as some have anciently translated it.. Now 
why a goat was offercd in sacrifice, and another goat Ict 
go free, laden with their sins, rather than any other crea- 
ture, may be understood, perhaps, from the inclination of 
the heathen world in those days, when they worshipped 
demons in the form of a goat. The Egyptians were fa- 
mous for this, and the Israelites themsclvcs (it appears 
from the seventeenth chapter of this book, ver. 7.) were 
prone to offer sacrifices le setrim; which signifies demons 
in that form. And therefore, to take them off from such 
 idolatrous practices, God ordaincd these creatures them- 
selves to be sacrificed and slain, to whom they had offered 
sacrifice. And the young oncs he appointed for this pur- 
pose (for so setrim signifies), which the Egyptians most 
of all honoured, and abhorred to offer or kill. So Juvenal: 


— “ Nefas illic foctum jugulare Capella.” 
Sat. xv. ver. 11. 


Now from hence, perhaps, it was, that some fancied Azazel 
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signified the. devil; as R. Menachem’ and R. Eliezer 

among the Jews; Julian among the’ heathen; and some: 
great men lately among us. Who conceive, that as the other 

goat was offered to God at the altar, so this was sent 

among the demons, which delight to frequent desert places, 

and there appeared often in the shape of this creature.- 
But this will not.agree with the Hebrew text, which says 

this goat was for Azazel, as the other was for the Lord. 

Now none sure will be so profane, as to imagine, that both: 
these goats being set before the Lord, and presented to 

him, as equally consecrated to him, he would then order 
one of them to be for himself, and the other for the devil. 
We must therefore be content with our own translation, 

which derives the word Azazel from ez, a goat; and azal, 

to go away; and fitly calls it the scape-goat: so Paulus 

Fagius, and a great many others: against which I see no- 
thing objected, but that ez signifies a she-goat, not a he. 
Which made Bochartus fetch this word from the Arabic; 
in which language azala signifies to remove, or to separate. 
And this agrees well enough with the name of this goat, 
according as the ancient translators understood it; some 
of which, as Symmachus, -render ‘it aweoyduevov, the goat 
going away: others, as Aquila, avoAc\upévov, the goat let 
loose: and the LXX. azomopraiov. In which they had no 
thought of the notion of this word among the Greeks, who 
called those demons by this name, who were esteemed 

ads&lxaxor and arorpdiraio (as J. Pollnx speaks), averters of 
eviltlings fromthem : but simply meant, as Theodoret inter- 
prets it, awomseumduevog ‘stg tiv Zonnov, the goat sent away 
into the wilderness. And soSt. Jerome expounds it, Hir- 
cus emissarius, which agrees with the notion which Bo- 
chartus puts upon the word out of the Arabic tongue. 
This goat being sent away into remote places, there to re- 
main separate from the flock to which he belonged; and 
that upon a mountain (as the Jews fancy) in the wilderness 
of Sinai, which from this goat was called Azazel: but I see 
no ground for this. 

Ver. 9. And Aaron shall beiag: the goat upon which the 
Lord's lot fell.) ‘In the Hebrew the word is, went up; for 
he first took it up out of the urn, and then let it fall ee 
the goat. 

And offer him for a sin-offering.] Devote him to God to 
be a sacrifice for their sins: beseech him to accept of this 
sacrifice for that end. So the word offer, I observe, sig- 
nifies, ver. 6. order being given afterward for the killing 
of the goat, (ver. 15.) 

Ver. 10. But the goat, on which the lot fell to be the scape- 
goat, shall be presented alive before the Lord.] This shews 
that the scape-goat was equally consecrated'and devoted 
to God, as the other was; though not to be killed, but sent 
away aliye; after the other had been offered in sacrifice. -: 

To make an atonement with him.] For this was a sin-of- 
fering, though not slain, no less than the other: as appears 
from yer. 5. which shews these fwo goats made but one 
sin-offering; which was partly slain at the altar, and partly 
let go (as it here follows) to run whither he would; the’ 
more perfectly to represent the taking away of their sins, 
and removing their iniquity, (as the prophet speaks, Zech. 
iii. 9.) by virtue of this offering for them. | 

Some, indeed, have thought that this goat was not sacri- 
ficed, but only presented alive before God, and so let go; 
lest it should he thought God could not forgive their sins, 
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unless he was appeased by some slain beast: which ima- 
gination was destroyed by letting this sin-offering be left 
alive, at full liberty to run quite away. But I can sce no 
ground for such a construction; because thesc were not two 
but one sin-offering, as I said before: which being slain in 
part, established that opinion in them, of the impossibility 
of obtaining reconciliation without a bloody sacrifice. 
Certain it is, that the whole law supposes this, that without 
shedding of blood there is no remission, as the apostle ob- 
serves, (Heb. ix. 22.) And therefore it will be more agree- 
able to the Holy Seriptures, if we think, as some do, that 
the first goat represented our Lord in his sufferings, and 
this other in his resurrection; whereby he was freed from 
the bands of death: both his death and his resurrection 
being for our deliverance, as the apostle shews, Rom. 
iv. wlt. 

_ And let him go free.| Whither he pleased. For so the 
Hebrew word schalac (send him away, or dismiss him), sig- 
unifies, in Scripture, entire liberty, such as God demanded 
for the Israelites from Pharaoh, (Exod. iv. 23. v. 1.) 

For a scape-goat.| Into remote places. 

Iuto the wilderness.| In token their sins were quite car- 
ried away, to be found no more; for the goat was not 
merely sent, into the wilderness, but.into the most desert 
places of it, as appears from ver. 22. 

Ver. 11. And Aaron shall bring the bullock of the sin- 
offering which is for himself, &c.] This former part of the 
verse is word for word the same with ver. 6. which shews 
that offering there (as we translate it) was nothing else but 
bringing it to be offered; or presenting it before the Lord, 
to be a saerifice for himself, and for his family. But now 
his bringing it was, that it might be killed immediately, as 
it follows in the latter part of this verse. 

And shall make ay atonement for himself, and his house.} 
By killing it, as the next words tell us. 

And shall kill the bullock of the sin-offering which is for 
himself.] He was first to offer for himself, before he could 
acceptably offer for the people, as the apostle observes, 
Heb. v. 3..ix.7. And as the Jews tell us, (in Massechet 
Joma, cap. 4. sect. 2.) he again put his hand upon the 
head of the bullock, and made the confession and suppli- 
cation beforementioned upon ver.6. And when he had 
done, then he killed the bullock with his own hands. For 
though all other sacrifices might be killed by any person, 
yet the high-priest himself was hound to kill this; as they 
say in the same place of the Misna, (sect. 3.) And hav- 
ing received the blood of the bullock in a bason, he de- 
livercd it to another priest, to keep it in continual agita- 
tion, til] he had offered incense in the holy placo, that so 
it might not grow.thick and he clotted; but be kept liquid 
and thin, fit to be sprinkled before the mercy-seat. 

Ver. 12. And he shall take a censer full of burning coals 
of fire. ] Which he held in his right hand. 

From the altar before the Lord.| From the brazen altar 
where the bullock was slain: for coals were burning before 
God no where else but there. 

_ And his hands full of sweet incense beaten small.) With 
his left hand he took as much of the incense, mentioned 
Exod. xxx. 34. 36. as his hand would hold (besides the 
incense which he burnt every morning and evening, which 
was a whole pound), and pnt it into a cup. 

And bring it within the veil.) With both these, the, cen- 
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scr of coals, and the cup of igeense (the former in his 
right hand, the other in his left), he went within the veil, 
which divided the holy place trom the most holy, and set 
down the censer; and then (as it follows in the next verse, 
see there) threw the incense upon the burning coals. This 
the Hebrew doctors take to have been so difficult a work, 
that, in the Gemara upon Joma, (cap. 1.) they say some of 
the elder priests were sent to him beforehand, to shew him 
And the 
Misna there says, that they adjured him in these words: 
‘‘ We are the legates of the great Sanhedrin, and thou art 
our legate and theirs; we adjure thee, we adjure thee by 
Him whose name dwells in this house, that thou change not 
any onc thing of all that we have said unto thee.” And so 
they parted with tears on both sides. ‘The reason of which 
solemn adjuration, they say, was, that the Sadducees af- 
firmed, he might burn the incense without the veil, and so 
enter into the most holy place; directly contrary to this 
text, which required him to do it within; where nobody 
could sec what the high-priest did, and consequently could 
not tell whether he performed the service there aright. 


‘Therefore they took this oath of him, in the latter ages of 


their state, when some of the faction of the Sadducees 
were thrust into the priesthood, as Mr. Selden probably 
conjectures, (lib. iii. de Synedriis, cap. 11. n. 2.) This 
was the first time of the high-priest’s going into the holy 
of holies on this great day. 

Ver. 13. And he shall put the incense upon the fire before 
the Lord.| He entered (as the Misna saith in Joina, cap. 
5.) with his face towards the south; and so went sideways 
(for he might net look upon the ark, where the Divine Glory 
was) till he came to the staves of the ark; where he set 
down the censer, and put on the incense. And having filled 
the house with a cloud of smoke, he went out backward 
(out of reverence to the Divine Majesty), into the holy 
place without the veil. Where, when he was come, he 
made this short prayer, ‘‘ May it please thee,O Lord God, 
that this year may be hot and also wet; that the sceptre 
may not depart. from the family of Judah, nor thy people 
Israel want food; and that the prayer of the wicked may 
not be heard.” And then he presently went out of the 
sanctuary, and shewed himself to the people; that they 
might not suspect he had done amiss, and miscarried in his 
office.. For sothey say it sometimes happened, that the 
high-priest, having violated these holy rites appointed by 
God, was struck dead in the holy place. 

The incense which was burnt every day in the holy place, 
at the golden altar, representing the prayers of the saints, 
as St. John teaches us, (Rev. viii. 3, 4.) this incense, which 
was burnt in the holy of holies, may well be thought to re- 
present the prayers of the high-pricst himself, which he 
made upon this occasion; as our blessed Saviour did be- 
fore he offered the great sacrifice of himself (John xvii. of 
which more hercafter), with the blood of which he now ap- 
pears in the heavens before God for us. 

That the cloud of the incense may cover the mercy-seat that 
is upon the testimony.| So that nothing of it might be seen: 
it being the place of the residence of the Divino Majesty, 
(Exod. xxv. 21, 22.) whose glory was inaccessible. 

That he die not.| By g vazing on the Divine Glory. 
ver. 2. and Exod. xxxiii. 20.) 

Ver. iM. And he shall take of the blood of the bullock. 


(See 
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Having done what is commanded in the foregoing verses, he 
came out of the sanctuary, and went to the priest whom 
he left at the altar of burnt-offering, stirring the blood in 
the bason, which he delivered to him, (as I observed ver. 11.) 
and taking it from him, went with it (the second time) within 
the veil; and standing where he did before, when he burnt 
the incense, sprinkled it as is directed in the words fol- 
lowing. 

And sprinkle it with his finger.] The very root or essence 
of a sacrifice (as the maxim of the Jews is) lestn the sprink- 
ling of the blood. 

Upon the mercy-seat.| One would think, by this transla- 
tion, that he sprinkled the mercy-scat itself, with some of 
the blood. But all the Jews understand it quite otherwise: 
and indecd the Hebrew words are al pene, over against the 

face, i. e.as they interpret it, (in the Misna beforementioned, 

cap. 5.) towards the mercy-seat. And so it follows in the 
next words, and before the mercy-seat shall he sprinkle. 
Only this difference there was in the sprinkling: that this 
_ particle al, they think, imported that he was to make the 
first sprinkling, here mentioned, towards the top of the 
mercy-seat. The Vulgar Latin wholly omits this part of 
the verse, and only mentions the latter sprinkling, seven 
times contra propitiatorium, over against the mercy-seat 
eastward. 

Eastward.) I.should have thought the observation of our 
learned countryman (Mr. J. Gregory) very remarkable, if 
he had been commandcd only to sprinkle the blood east- 
ward. For then there might have been room for his con- 
jecture, that though Aaron at all other times turned his 
face towards the west (where the most holy place was) and 
at the very killing of the goat and the bullock, not only 
looked that way himself, but turned their faces towards the 
west (as the Jews say in Joma), yet, when he came to per- 
form the chief part of this mystery, he turned his back upon 
the beggarly elements of the world, and sprinkled this blood 
eastward, to represent the man, whose name is the East, 
i.e. Christ. But I do not see how this agrees with this 
sprinkling the bloed before the mercy-seat ; which ceuld not 
be done without looking towards the west. And therefore 
it must be confessed that he did not sprinkle it eastward ; 
but standing eastward of the mercy-seat, with his face to- 
wards it, he performed this office, as Mr. Selden observes, 
(lib. iii. de Synedr. cap. 16. p. 426.) Orit may be said to 
be done eastward, because that part of the ark before which 
he sprinkled looked eastward. 

And before the mercy-seat shall he sprinkle of the blood 


with his finger seven times.) 'This is a distinct sprinkling - 


from the foregoing, which was donc but once, and towards 
the upper part of the mercy-seat; but this was donc seven 
times, towards the lower part of it, as the Jews understand 
it: who say he sprinkled eight times in all, but none of the 
blood touched the mercy-seat. So the Gemara on that 
place, and Maimonides in his Jom hakippurim, and Oba- 
diah Bartenoca, whose words are these; “ The drops of 
blood did not come upon the mercy-scat, but fell upon the 
ground ;” as two of our very learned countrymen have ob- 
served, Mr. Sheringham upon Joma, and Dr. Outram, lib 3, 
De Sacrificiis, cap. 16. n. 4. 

Seven times.) Concerning this number seven, see before, 
iv.6. This was the second time of going into the holy of 
holies upon this day. 
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Ver. 15. Then shall he kill the goat of the sin-offering 
that is for the pevople.| The blood of which was reccived iii 
a bason, as that of the bullock was, (see ver. 11.) and he 
carried it within the veil (as here follows), and did justas 
he had done before, (ver. 14.) But whether he first burnt 
incense, as he had.done before he brought in the blood of 
the bullock, is uncertain: it is likely the fume that had 
been then made still remained; so that there was no nced 
to renew it. ; 

And do with that blood as he did with the blood of the 
bullock, and sprinkle, &c.] Fer he stood in the same place 
(as the Misna observes), and there sprinkled once towards 
the top of the mercy-seat; and then seven times before the 
bottom of it. Which is not here expressly said, but is to 
be understood from what goes before; which orders him to 
do with this blood as he had done with the other. 

This now was the third time of his going into the most 
holy place upon this day. (Sce ver. 2.) 

Ver. 16. And he shall make an atonement for the holy 
place.| By the sprinkling beforementioned (both of the 
bloed of the bullock and of the goat, as I gather from ver. 
18.) God’s own dwelling-place was purified: the blood 
(which was sprinkled seven or eight times before the 
mercy-seat) being thrown, it is probable, towards both 
sides of it. 

Because of the uneleanness of the children of Israel, and . 
because of their transgressions in all ther sins.] The many 
sins whereby they had transgressed God's holy laws, the 
whole year before, had made them so unclean, that it pro- 
voked Ged fo Jeave them, and made this most holy place 
unfit for his habitation; unless he were reconciled te them: 
for it was seated among an unclean people, as the rest of 
the sanctuary was; and on that score might need an atone- 
ment. (See Exod. xxix. 36, 37.) 

And so shall he do for the tabernacle of the congregation.] 
When he had done all this within the veil, he was to do 
the same without in the sanctuary : where he sprinkled first 
the blood of the bullock, and then the blood of the goat, 
against the veil which parted the sanctuary from the holy 
of holics. So the Misna in the place forementioned; and 
R. Solomon Jarchi upon these words; ‘* As he sprinkled 
part of the blood of both sacrifices, once above, and seven 
times beneath, in the inward sanctuary; so he sprinkled 
towards the veil without, once above, and seven times be- 
low.” For they all agree the blood was not sprinkled upon 
the veil, but before it: by which sprinkling the sanctuary 
was purificd, as the apostle observes, when he saith, almost 
all things were by the law purged with blood, &c. (Heb. 
ix. 21—23.) 

That remaineth among them in the midst of thetr unclean- 
ness.| Surrounded by a sinful people, who are full of legal, 
as well as other impurities: and had been likewise defiled 
by many, who had ignorantly come into it, in their unclean- 
ness. So Maimonides judiciously observes. It could 
scarce be avoided, but some or other would ignorantly, and 
some presumptuously offend, by going into the sanctuary, 
or eating hely things when they ought not: and therefore 
God commanded this expiation fo be made for the pollu- 
tions of the sanctuary and its utensils by such means, 
(More Nevoch. par. iii. cap. 47.) 

Ver. 17. And there shall be no man in the tabernacle of 
the congregation when he goeth in to make an atonement in 
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the holy place.] During this action none of the priests, who 
used to attend in the tabernacle, were to cone into it, till 
the high-priest had expiated its uncleanness; which it was 
supposed to have contracted by their coming into it all the 
year before. 

Until he came out.| Of the holy place. 

And have made an atonement for himself, and for his 
household, and for all the congregation of Israel.] Finished 
all that he had to do there, for the expiation of his own sins, 
and his family’s, and all the people’s. That is, from the 
time of his going to offer incense, till he came ont to purify 
the tabernacle. Some of which time he spent in prayer to 
God, (as I observed ver. 13.) for all the people; as he had 
done before when he presented the sin-offerings to him; with 
solemn supplication for himself and for his household, and 
for all the congregation of Israel; the forms of which are 
extant in their books. In conformity to which, when our 
blessed Saviour consecrated himself to be a sacrifice for 
us, (as I noted upon ver. 7.) he first commended himself to 
God, in that solemn prayer before his death, John xvii. 
ver. 1, 2, &c. and ,then his -apostles, who were Ins house- 
hold, ver. 9, 10. and so forward to the twentieth verse ; 
and then prayed for all that should believe on him; 7. e. the 
whole congregation of Christian people, from ver. 20. to the 
end. Immediately after which, he went to the place where 
he. was apprehended, and led to be condemned and cruci- 
fied, John xviii. 1. (See Dr. Outram De Sacrificiis, lib. ii. 
cap. 3.n, 3.) | 

Ver. 18. And he shall go out unto the altar that is before 
the Lord.| These words, before the Lord, seem to restrain 
this to the golden altar, where incense was offered in the 
sanctuary: and so I find it 1s generally interpreted, even 
by the Jews themselves, (in Joma, cap. 5. sect. 5.) as well 
as Christians. But the words,.he shall go out, plainly 
signify his coming from the sanctuary, where the golden 
altar was (and had been cleansed, we may well suppose, 


together with it, ver. 16.) in the outward court, to the altar . 


of burnt-offering, which was also before the Lord, (Exod. 
xxix. 11.) though at a greater distance from him: and 
which, one would think, stood in need to be cleansed, as 
much as the altar of incense. Now, unless it was ordered 
to be cleansed in these words, I can see no care taken 
about it at all. Im Exod. xxx. 10. there is express men- 
tion, indeed, made of making an atonement upon the altar 
of incense once a year; and nothing said of the other: and 
-if we will so understand it here, then the words, he shall go 
out, must have.respect to his going into the holy place, men- 
tioned in the verse before. 

And make an atonement for it.] This is generally under- 
stood, as I said, of the golden altar, because such express 
mention is made of its purification yearly, in the place now 
mentioned, (Exod. xxx. 10.) And, no doubt, that which is 
here commanded was done there, when he made atonc- 
ment for the table, where it stood: but there being the 
same need, as [ said, to expiate the other altar (where no 
fewer errors had been committed than here, and which 
stood nearer to an unclean people, who encompassed it), I 
cannot but think that it is here ineluded. 

And shall take of the blood of the bullock, and of the 
goat.|] IIe put the blood of the bullock and of the goat to- 
gether; and then poured them into another vessel, that they 
might be well mingled. For here is no command in this 
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place, that he should go rouneé the altar twice ; and tip the 
hors of it, first with the blood of the bullock, and then of 
the goat, separate one from the other; as the Misna in Jo- 
ma observes, cap. 5. sect. 4. 

And put it upon the horns of the altar round about.] We 
began at the north-east comer, and so went to the north- 
west; and from thence to the south-west, and lastly to the 
south-east: and as he came near to each corner, he put the 
blood upon it. So the Jews describe this matter in the same 
place, sect. 5. 

Ver. 19. And he shall sprinkle of the blood upon it with 
his finger seven times.] Not upon the middle of the altar, 
but nigh the corners; viz. in the place where he ended, 
when he put the blood upon the horns of the altar. So the 
Jews say in the place abovementioned, (sect. 6.) And I do 
not see why the particle upon should not be expounded 
here, as in ver. 15. (if their interpretation be true), to signify, 
that he sprinkled the blood before the altar ; which he did 
not touch. 

And shall cleanse tf, and hallow it from the uncleanness 
of the children of Israel.| The Jews refer this cleansing to 
his taking the coals and the ashes from the altar, that he 
might sprinkle the blood inaclean place. And then the 
words are to be translated, He shall sprinkle the blood, &c. 
having cleansed and hallowed it. But the conclusion of 
the verse determines us to another sense, which is, that 
by sprinkling the blood he cleansed and sanctified it, from 
the uncleanness of the children of Israel, whereby it had 
been defiled: the priests having either come in their un- 
cleanness thither, or not performed their service as they 
ought there; and the people thereby remaining in their im- 
purities. 

Now, when the high-priest had done all this, the Jews 
say (in the Misna beforenamed) he poured the rest of the 
blood of the bullock and goat at the bottom of the altar 
of burnt-offerings (where, I conceive, he concluded this 
atonement), for there was a conveyance to carry it away, 
as I observed upon iv.17. And they make account, also, 
that if every thing was not done in this order it was inef- 
fectual, and was to be done over again. For example; if 
the blood of the goat was sprinkled before the blood of the 
bullock, (contrary to the directions, ver. 14, 15.) he re- 
turned, and'sprinkled the blood of the goat after that of 
the bullock, &c. 

Ver. 20. And when he hath insta an end of reconciling 
the holy place.| Making it fit to continue God’s dwelling- 
place, (ver. 16.) 

And the tabernacle of the congregation.)| By this, I think, 
is meant the sanctuary, and every thing in it; particularly 
the golden altar. | 

And the altar.| Of burnt-offerings, where he ended his 
atonement for the whole house of God. 

He shall bring the live goat.| 'Two had been presented to 
the Lord, (ver. 7. 10.) that is, solemnly consecrated and de- 
voted to be expiatory sacrifices; one of which having been 
siain, the other was now brought to be made an expiation 
for sin, after another manner. And he was brought, no 
doubt, to the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, 
where they were wont to lay their hands upon other sacri-: 
fices, (1. 3, 4.) 

Ver. 21. And Aaron shall lay both his hands wpou the 
head of the live goat.| Laying of the hand upon the head of 
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the beast, was a rite used in all sorts of sacrifices, whether 
burnt-offerings, peace-offerings, or sin-offerings. See 1. 4. iii. 

2. iv. 4.33. In which places, mention is made only of 
laying on his hand: but here the high-priest is commanded 
to lay on both hands, as he and his sons did in the sacrifice 
of the bullock and the ram at their consecration, (viii. 14. 

18.) The meaning of which was, the more solemnly and 
entirely to devote the sacrifice to tha use for which it was 
designed ; which, in this sacrifice, was to bear all theirsins. 


For they were all laid upon this sacrifice, unto which the - 


punishment of them was transferred: this rite signifies as 
much as if they had said, Whatsoever we have done amiss, 
let not us, but this sacrifice be charged with it: that is, let 
it bear the punishment which we deserve. Such phrases 
there are, 2 Sam. i. 16. Esther ix. 25. Psal. vii. 16. and 
other places. 

And confess over him.} This must have been understood, 
if it had not been expressed ; for imposition of hands was 
always accompanied with prayer, of one sort or other, ac- 
cording to the occasion of it. Insomuch, that the Jews say, 
*« where there isno confession of sin, there is no imposition 
of hands; for imposition of hands belongs to confession.” 
(See Dr. Outram De Sacrif. lib. i. cap. 15. n. 8.) And it is 
observable, that the high-priest made confession three 
times on this day. First for himself, and then for his bre- 
thren the priests, and now. for the whole congregation ; 
saying this prayer, (as they tell us in Joma, cap. G. sect. 2.) 
«J beseech thee, O Lord, this people, the house of Israel, 
have done wickedly, and been rebellious, and sinned before 
thee. I beseech thee now, O Lord, expiate the iniquities, 
the rebellions, and the sins which thy people the house of 
Israel have done wickedly, transgressed, and sinned before 
thee. According as it is written in the law of Moses thy 
servant (viz. in the thirtieth verse of this chapter), ‘ on that 
day he shall make an atonement for you, to cleanse you, 
that you may be clean from all your sins before the Lord.” 
Which last word (Lord) as soon as all the priests and the 
people, that were in the court heard pronounced by the 
high-priest, they bowed and fell down flat upon their faces, 
and worshipped, saying, “ Blessed be the Lord; let the 
glory of his kingdom be for ever.’ 

All the iniquities of the children of Israel, and all their 
transgressions in all their sins.| ‘These three words, ini- 
quities, transgressions, and sins, are the very words used by 
the high-priest in his confession beforementioned ; which 
comprehend all manner of offences, whether committed de- 
liberately or not against negative or affirmative precepts 
(as they call them). Grotius, in his notes on this place, 
hath thus distinguished them, but whether exactly or not 
cannot be determined. But it is probable that sins signify 
offences committed by error, not deliberately; iniquities, 
such as were deliberately committed against the prohibit- 
ing precepts; and transgressions, those that were delibe- 
rately committed against commanding precepts. All, ex- 
cept those to which cutting off was threatened, which were 
not expiated by any sacrifice. 

Putting them upon the head of the goat.] By putting his 
hand on the head of the goat, and confessing their sins 
over him (with prayer to God to remit them), they were all 
charged upon the goat, and the punishment of them trans- 

ferred from the Israclites unto it. Just as the sins of all 
mankind were afterwards laid upon our Saviour Christ, (as 
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the prophet speaks, Isa. liii. 6.) ‘‘ Who his ownself bare 
our sins in his own body,” (saith St. Peter, 1 Ep. ii. 24.) the 
punishment passing from us to him, ‘‘ Who was made sin 
for us,” (2Cor. v.21.) Which expressions are manifest al- 
Jusions unto this sacrifice on the great day of expiation : 
which was the most illustrious figure of the sacrifice of 
Christ; aud shews, beyond all reasonable contradiction, 
that Christ suffered in our stead, and not merely for ‘our 
benefit. For it is very evident, the sacrifice offered on 
this day was put in the place of the people ; and all their 
sins, that is, the punishment of them, laid upon its head. 
And it appears by the form of all other sin-offerings, which 
were occasionally offered at other times, that he who 
brought them put off the guilt, which he had contracted, 
from himself, and laid it on the sacrifice which was to die 
for him. Which he did by laying his hand on the head of 
it at the door of the tabernacle while it was yet alive. 
Then with his hand so placed, he made a confession of his 
sins, for which he desired forgiveness by the offering of 
this sacrifice: that is, he prayed by these rites, that, “the 
beast being offered and slain, he might be spared from pu- 
nishment; which was a plain transferring the guilt from 
himself unto his sacrifice. Which being yet alive, and 
thus laden with his guilt, was then brought to the altar, and 
there slain for the guilty person: that is, it died in his 
stead; for there was no other reason of its being put to 
death there's in that manner. | 

] have insisted the longer on this, because nothing can 
better explain the true meaning of Christ’s di ying for us: 
which was by transferring the suffering due to our sins upon 
him; as the manner was in the legal sacriides. Which was 
a thing, let me add, so notorious in the world, that other 
nations from hence derived the like custom to that here 
mentioned by Moses. Particularly the Egyptians, as David 
Chytreeus hath long ago observed, and since him many 
others out of Herodotus: who tells us, (lib. ii. cap. 39.) 
that they made this execration over the head of the beast 
which they sacrificed ; Eire pédAor fi 7 agtat Toi¢g Ybovat, 7 Ale 
yorry Ty ovpTacy Kakbv yevéoat, sic kepadijy rabrny rpariolar’ 
that if any evil was to fall, either on themselves who sacri- 
jiced, or upon the whole country of Egypt, it might be turned 
upon the head of that beast. And this, he saith, was the 
custom over all the land of Egypt; and the reason why no 
Egyptian would taste of the head of any animal. Nor was 
this the notion of the Egyptians only; but of.other coun- 
tries also; who called those sacrifices which were offered 
for them ‘Avri{vya, being sacrificed in their stead; and the 
life of the beast given for theirs. Thus the Grecks some- 
times sacrificed men, when some very heavy calamity was © 
fallen upon them, whom they called KaSdpyara, expiations 
to purge them from their sins, by suffering in their room. 
For they prayed thus over him, who was devoted every 
year for the averting evils from them, Tepf{nua jue yevod, 
rot owrnpla kat aroAtrpware’ be thou our cleansing; that is, 
our preservative and redemption, or ransom. And with 
these words they threw him into the sea as a sacrifice to 
Neptune. And thus the MassilienSes did, as Servius tells 
us, (upon the third Afncid.) in time of a plague, praying, 
“ ut in ipsum reciderent mala totius civitatis,” that on him 
might fall the evils of the whole city. 

And shall send him away.| As soon as the confession was 
over, the goat was sent away. 
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By the hand of a fit man.] By a man prepared beforc- 
hand (as the ancients interpret it), or that stood ready for 
this purpose. Jonathan saith, he was designed for it the 
year before ; others say only the day before ; and that the 
high-priest appointed him: who might appoint any body 
whom he thought fit; but did not usually appoint an Is- 
raclite, as they say in Joma, cap. 6. n. 3. 

Into the wilderness.] It is not certainly known what wil- 
derness this was; but the Hebrews call it the wilderness 
of Tzuk, which, they say, was ten miles from Jerusalem. 
And they say, that at the end of each mile thcre was a ta- 
bernacle crected, where men stood ready with meat and 
drink, which they offered to him that went with the geat, 
lest he should faint by the way. And the nobles of Jeru- 
salem, they add, accompanied him the first mile ; further 
than which they might not go, because this day was a sab- 
bath. After which, they that were in the first tabernacle 
accompanied him to the next; and they that were there to 
the third; and so ferward to the last; that they might be 
sure to have this great work done of carrying their sins 
quite away from them. So we read in the treatise on this 
subject, called Joma, cap. 6. sect. 4, 5. which Maimo- 
nides hath explained, as I have now donc. 

Ver. 22. And the goat shall bear upon him all thetr ini- 
quities.| This shews more fully still the nature of this sa- 
crifice, in which all their iniquities, ¢. e. the punishment of 
them was laid, that he might carry them away. For this 
goat was not capable to bear their sins, but only their 
punishment; as Christ also did, who knew no sin, and yet 
was made sin; by having the punishment of our sins laid 
onhim. For, that this scape-goat, which was loaded with 
their sins, was a sin-offering, is plainly said before in this 
chaptcr; and consequently represented Christ (who is our 
sin-offering), as well as the other part of this sin-offertng did, 
whose blood was carried into the holy place. And in some 
tegard this scape-goat was a very notable representation 
of him ; if it be true, that our Saviour entered upon his of- 
fice, of being the Mediator of our reconciliation with God, 


upon this great day of atonement, which was the day on. 


which he was baptized, as our Dr. Jackson, together with 
some good chronologers think. For though the tradition 
of the western church be, that his baptism was on the sixth 
of January, yet, as Jansenius, and some others of the Ro- 
man communion, do not think fit to follow it, so he judges 
it more probable to have been on the tenth of Scptember. 
In the beginning of which month, when the feast of blow- 
ing of trumpets was celebrated, (as we read xxiii. of this 
book, 24.) John Baptist began to lift up his voice like a 
trumpet, and call the Jews to repentance. Who accord- 
ingly flocked to him, and, confessing their sins, were bap- 
tized by him in Jordan; whcre our Saviour also being bap- 
tized on the tenth day, which was the day of atonement, 
and being declared the Son of God by a voico from hea- 
ven, was “immediately driven by the Spirit into the wil- 
derness,” as St. Mark tells us, i.12. Which was a mani- 
fest indication (he thinks) to John Baptist, that this was 
the Redeemer of the world prefigured by the scape-goat ; 
who, going into the wilderness on the day of atonement, 
immediately after the people had made confession of their 
sins, gave him to understand (who was well acquainted 
with the meaning of the legal rites) that he was sent by 
God to take upon himself the sins of the world, and carry 
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them away, by bcing, in duesseason, offercd to God, and 
slain as a sacrifice to God forthem. And this he did at 
that very timc, when the paschal lamb was killed, (as I 
have shewn upon Exod. xii. 6.) to the cnd that they might 
take notice he was the Lamb of God, whose sacrifice that 
lamb prefigured ; as by being led into the wilderness on the 
same day as the scape-goat was carried thithcr, he shewed 
that the mystery represented by that ceremony was exactly 
fulfilled in him. 

This notion of his I thought good to mention (though, 
as far as I know, hc is singular in it), because it carries 
some probability in it, if what the apostle saith (Coloss. ii. 
17.) be well considered, that the law contained “ shadows 
of things to comc, the body of which was Christ.” Who 
was a body consisting of so many different parts, and so 
complete (as he observes), that no onc, nor a few legal 
ceremonies, could perfectly foreshadow it: but as the cere- 
monies were many, and almost infinite, so every one did 
forcshadow some part or piece of this complete body: 
that is, no remarkable part of it, no special event or action, 
which concerned our Saviour Christ, but was foreshadowed 
by some or other legal cercmony: see Christ's Answer to 
John’s Question, numb. 62—64. and his ninth book 
upon the Creed, concerning the Consccration of the Son 
of God (which was printed sevcral years after), sect. 4. 
chap. 24. n. 5—8. where he resumes this argument, and 
endcayours to answer this question; Why, since Christ 
was to accomplish the legal priesthood and sacrifice, by 
his bloody sacrifice upon the cross, he did not offer bim- 
self, and dic upon this very day of atonement. To which 
he gives full satisfaction: but it is too long here to be 
inserted. 

Unto a land not inhabited.] So the LXX. translate the 
Hebrew word gezera, yijv aBarov, a land into which nobody 
came, or desolate country. The Hebrew word properly 
imports a land cut off, (as Bochart observes, lib. ii. Hiero- 
zoic. cap. 54. par. i.) that is, from habitable countries: 
not which cuts off what is sent into it, by its rngged and 
sharp stones, as the Jews expound it. This still sets out 
the design of this sacrifice, which was to frec men so per- 
fectly from the punishment of their sins, that they should 
not fear the rcturn of them any more. For this goat was 
not merely sent into the wilderness, but into the most un- 
inhabitable and inaccessible part of it (as the Greek word 
properly signifies), where nono were likely ever to see it 
again. 

And he shall let go the goat in the wilderness.] When he 
came to the last stage, nobody accompanied him that led 
the goat any further; but he went the tenth mile alone, by 
himsclf; and the men in the tabernacle only stood looking 
to see what he did with it. And the Misna saith (in the 
place beforenamed), that he threw it headlong down the 
rock Tzuk; where, they say, it was broke in pieces before 
it came to the middle of it; or, as Jonathan said, God raised 
a storm which blew the goat down with a mighty force. 
But this is contrary to the very words of Moses, who saith, 
he was to let the goat go, or dismiss him, in the wilderness, 
to run whither he would. And it seems contrary also to 
the intention of this law, which was, that only onc of the 
goats should be killed, the other let go alive. Whcreby 
was represented, that their sins, which were expiated by 


| the blood of the sacrifice, should not return again to be 
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charged upon them. Or, that they were as free from their 
sins as the leprous person was from his confinement, when 
the bird was let fly into the fields. Which perfect freedom 
from the punishment of their sins, was further signified by 
the burning of the flesh, the skin, and the dung of the sin- 
offering, without the camp: which denoted that all memory 
of the sins, for which this expiation was appointed, was clean 
removed and abolished. 

The Jews will have it, that a piece of scarlet cloth being 
tied upon the horns of this seape-goat (as another was 
about the neck of the goat which was sacrificed), when the 
man had brought it to the top of the rock Tzuk, he divided 
the cloth into two pieces, and let the goat go away with 
one, but tied the other to the rock, that he might see when 
it changed colour and became white, as they say it did when 
the goat was thrown down headlong. Anciently, indeed, 
they say this scarlet cloth was tied to the gate of the tem- 
ple, and if it turned white when the goat was sent away (as 
they pretend it usually did), there was great joy among the 
people; because it was a sign their sins were forgiven, ac- 
cording to that of the prophet, Isa. i. 18. “though your sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow,” &c. But if it did 
not change its colour into white, they hung down their 
heads, and were full of sorrow; they looking upon it as a 
token of God’s anger. Which I relate only for this pur- 
pose, that I may take notice how the same authors, who 
tell this story, confess, that for forty years before the de- 
struction of the secend temple, that is, from the time of our 
Savicur’s death, this shred of cloth never changed its co- 
lour at all. Which, if it be true, was a notable token of the 
wrath of God coming upen them, for their crucifying the 
Lord Christ. 

Ver. 23. And Aaron shall come into the tabernacle of the 
congregation.] All that the high-priest did about the scape- 
goat was performed at the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation; where he laid his hands upen him, and con- 
fessed over him all their sins, (see ver. 20, 21.) which be- 
ing done, and he having sent the goat away, he is now 
ordered te come into the sanctuary itself. 

And shall put off the linen garments which he put on 
when he went into the holy place.| See ver.4. The Jews 
say there were two sorts of white garments which he wore 
on this day: one in the morning, which was made of fine 
linen of Pelusium, which was a third part of greater value 
than those he wore in the evening, which were of Indian 
linen. Now here he spcaks only of the garments that he 
wore in the merning, whercin he had hitherto officiated ; 
but is ordered, after he had done all this, to put them off; 
there being many other things to be still performed upon 
this day; yca, he was to go once more into the holy place, 
in order te which he put on other garments; as will appear 
in what follows. 

And shall leave them there.] Never te be used more, 
either by him, or by any bedy clse. But they were laid up 
where they were left; and new ones made against the next 
year, as the Gemara upon the third chapter of Joma relates. 
And the same is affirmed by Maimonides, R.S. Jarchi, and 
others, mentioned by Braunius, lib. ii. de Vest. Sacerd. 
cap. 20.n.9. KR. Levi Barzelonita also gives the same cx- 
position of it, Precept. 99. and sce Mr. Selden, lib. iii. de 
Synedr. cap. xi. p. 143. 

Ver. 24. And he shall wash his flesh with water in the 
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ward court, or in a room in the tabernacle, which in after- 
time was called happarvah; where the priest, they say, 
washed himself upon this day cvery time he changed his 
garments. And this agrees well enough with the words of 
Moses, which here follow, that when he had put on his 
garments, he sheuld come forth; that is, from this chamber, 
to perform such offices as are aftermentioned. ‘The cnd of 
this washing, in this place, seems to have been, thaf he 
might purify himself after he had touched the goat, which 
bare all their iniquities, (ver. 21.) as the man that carried 
him into the wilderness was to wash after he had done that 
business, (ver. 26.) Though others will have it, that it was 
in token he had now finished the expiation. Certain it is, 
here is another washing, distinct from that mentioned ver. 4. 
when he put on the white garments. Which in part jastifies 
what the Misna saith in Joma, cap. iii. sect. 3. that the 
high-priest washed five times upon this day ; all in the house 
happarvah, except the first; which could not be in the 
court of the tabernacle, because he was to wash before he 
entered into it. For there were five ministries to be per- 
formed upon this day, at each of which he changed his 
garments; and between every ministry, when he changed his 


' garments, he washed himself. ‘There is a long discourse 


about this, and abeut washing his hands and his. feet, in 
Torah Cohanim, quoted by our learned countryman, Mr. 
Sheringham, in his annetations upon Codex Joma, p. 57, 
&c. which they endeavoured to ground upon the very words 
of this verse. k ; 

‘ Now as the leading of Christ into the wilderness, upon 
the day of atonement, was foreshadowed by the ceremony 
of the scape-goat; so his baptism on the same day was as 
expressly foreshadowed, or prefigured, as any event con- 
cerning him, either was, or could be, by the legal ceremony 
here mentioned, of Aaron’s washing his body in the hely 
place. They are the words of Dr. Jacksen, in Christ’s An- 
swer to John’s Question, sect. 64. where he endcavours to 
make out this. as 
_ And put on his garments.) viz. His other garments, 
wherein he officiated upon other days; which the Jews call 
his golden garments, to distinguish them from. the white 
garments ; which alone he wore when he went into the most 
holy place. And the Jews call by this name of golden gar- 
ments, all the eight garments of the high-pricst: four of 
which were common to him with the lower priests, and 
were made only of linen (yet they never call them by the 
name of white garments, which they appropriate to those in 
which he went to the mest holy placc); the other four, which 
gave the name to all the rest, were proper only to the high- 
priest himself; viz. the robe (which had bells of gold at the 
bottom), the ephod, the breast-plate, and the golden-plate 
upon his forehead: which being put over the other four 
common garments, made him appear as if he were all 
clothed in gold. For they either consisted of solid gold, as 
the plate on his forehead; or had solid geld appendant, as 
the robe had; or had gold interwoven, as the ephod and 
the breast-plate. Now he put on these, after he had put 
off the linen garments, mentioned ver. 4. 23. which were 
nevcr uscd but when he ministered in the hely of holies ; 
where he did not appear with the breast-plate of urim and 
thummim, and the rest of the golden garments, as’some 
learned men have imagined; particularly Corn. Bertram, 
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in his book de Republ. Hebr. cap. vii. where he saith, 
“‘ Hujus sacerdotis crat seme] in anno adytum sanctuarii 
adire, indutus ipso ephode.” It belonged, to the high-priest 
to go once in the year into the most secret place of the sanc- 
tuary, clothed with the ephod. Which is directly contrary 
to ver. 4. of this chapter. But many other great men have 
fallen into the same mistake : (seo J. Braunius de Vestitu 
Sacerdot. Hebr. lib. ii. cap. 20. n. 29. and cap. 25. n. 9,10.) 

And come forth.| From the place where he put on his 
golden garments unto the altar of burnt-offerings. 

And offer his burnt-offering, and the burnt-offering of the 
people.| I take this for the daily evening sacrifice, which 
usually was one lamb; but on this day was two rams, one 
for himself, and another for the people; unto which there 
was an additional offering of seven lambs of the first year ; 
as they tell us in Joma, cap. 7%. sect.3. But before this, 
they there say, he went and read to the people out of the 
book of the law, which was with great ceremony dclivered 
to him. And he might read either in his pontifical habit, 
or in his own robes (which he pleased), for reading was no 
ministry, as the Gemara there observes. This reading 
began at Numb. xxix. 7, &c. where the sacrifice of seven 
lambs is ordered upon this day. 

And make an atonement for himself, and the people.| Rather, 
having made an atonement; which was already done by 
other sacrifices, not by these. 

Ver. 25. And the fat of the sin-offering shall be burnt 
upon the altar.] This also, I think, should be translated in 


the same manner, having burut the fat of the sin-offering: 


which was done, I suppose, in the morning, when both the 
bullock and the goat were offered for sin, (ver. 11. 14.) but 
was not mentioned till now, to shew that their sacrifices 
were not perfected till both Aaron and the people were re- 
conciled to God; after which their burnt-sacrifices were 
acceptable to him. This burning of the fat was ordered in 
all sin-offerings, (iv. 8. 10. 2G.) and therefore, was not now 
to be omitted. And, perhaps, it was reserved to bo burnt, 
when the flesh of the bullock and the goat was burnt with- 
out the camp, (ver. 27.) which was in the conclusion of all 
the services of this day. 

Ver. 26. And he that let go the goat for the scape-goat.]} 
After the man had dismissed the goat, it was not lawful 
for him to return farther back than one mile to the last 
tabernacle, where he was permitted to rest himself after 
his labour, and not remain all night in the wilderness. So 
they tell us in Joma, cap. G. sect. 6. 

Shall wash his clothes, and bathe his flesh in water.| This 
goat being a public KaSappa, or purgation, (upon whom all 
their sins were thrown, was extremely impure; and there- 
‘fore could not be touched, without rendering the person 
who led him away unclean in thé highest degrec: which 
was the reason that he was bound to wash both his clothes 
and also his whole body in water, before he could so much 
as come into the camp. Porphyry observes the same 
custom among the heathen, who év Suatae vrorporatotc 
(as his words are), in such kind of sacrifices as those for the 
averting evils, permitted no man who had meddled with 
them to come into the city, or to go to his own house, py 
mporepov éobiira Kal owpa Torapotc H wnyy UToxalyoag, who had 
not first washed his clothes and his body in some river, or in 
spring-water, (lib. ii. wept "Amwoxine, sect.44.) For nothing 
is more known than that such a kind of purification for 
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washing themselves, was a custom all the world over; 
and continues to this day in the eastern, or other hot coun- 
tries, not only among the Mahometans, but the pagans, 
who plunge themselves three times, one after another, into 
their rivers, rising up with their faces to the east, as all 
travellers into those parts tell us. 

And afterward come into the camp.) Wave free conver- 
sation with his brethren, and, I suppose, without any far- 
ther ceremony, be admitted to the sanctuary. 

Ver. 27. And the bullock for the sin-offering, and the goat 
for the sin-offering.} Mentioned ver. 11.15. 

Whose blood was brought in to make atonement in the 
holy place.] Of which we read in the same place, ver. 
14, 15. 

Shall one carry forth.] But first they were ripped up, 
and the tmurim, as they call them, (mentioned in iv. 8, 9.) 
taken out, to be burnt upon the altar. And then the priest 
dissected them, (as the Misna saith in Joma, cap. 6. sect. 
7.) not to pieces, as was wont to be done in burnt-offerings, 
but made only deep incisions, letting the parts hang still 
together; which being done, fowr men, saith R. Solomon, 
carried them forth upon two staves or bars, one being not 
able to do it: and accordingly the LX-X. translate. these 
words i&oloovs, they shall carry forth. But one person, 
itis likely, had the principal care to see them burnt; which 
is the reason he only is mentioned. 

Without the camp.| Into a clean place, where the ashes 
were wont to be poured out,-(iv. 12.) There were three 
camps; (as I noted before, xiii. 46.) the camp of the people, 
unto which Jerusalem answered in aftertimes; the camp 
of the Levites, unto which answered the mountain of the 
house (as they called it), the whole circuit about the temple; 
and the camp of God, or the sanctuary with all its courts, 
unto which answered the temple and its courts. So Mai- 
monides, in his treatise called Beth Habbechira, cap. vii. 
Now, as these sacrifices were carried to be burnt without 
the camp of the people, when they were in the wilderness, 
so they were burnt without the city of Jerusalem, after the 
temple was built there. 

Which illustrates the words of the apostle, Heb. xiii. 
10, 11, &c. where he takes it for granted, as a thing they all 
knew, that Jerusalem answered to the camp of Israel: and 
from thence shews, that the mystery prefigured by this goat, 
whose blood was brought into the holy place to make atone- 
ment (as he speaks in this verse), was accomplished in our 
blessed Lord and Saviour, who, that he might sanctify the 
people with his own blood, suffered without the gate, as the 
apostle there observes: that is, without the city, yet near 
the suburbs of Jerusalem; whose type or figure was the 
camp of the Israelites in the wildcmess. ; 

And the iatent of the apostle in this, and other such-like 
observations, was to shew, that our Saviour’s sufferings on 
the cross werc a most true and proper sacrifice; a sacrifice 
fully satisfactory for the sins of the world: or rather, more 
satisfactory for all the sins of men against the moral law 
of God, than the sacrifices on the day of atonement, the 
Passover, or other anniversary solemnities, were for sins 
merely against the law of ceremonies: as the apostle shews 
in the foregoing part of that epistle, (IIeb. ix. 13, 14.) 

And they shall burn in the fire their skins, and their flesh, 
and their dung.] Here, it is plain, there was more than one 
who carried the bodies of these beasts without the camp ; 
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they being too heavy for any single person to bear. And 
they burnt them entirely: (see iv. 11, 12.) except what was 
offered upon the altar. Yet Josephus is pleased to except 
rac t€oxac, by which he secms to mean their ramps, (lib. iii. 
cap. 30.) In which he forgot himself: for though these were 
comprehended under the imurim of some sacrifices, (see 
viii. 3.) yet neither here, nor in the fourth chapter, ver. 8, 9. 
is there any mention of this fat; nor is it comprehended 
under the fat mentioned above, (ver. 25.) which the Misna 
in Joma says, was the fat of the inwards only. 

Ver. 28. And he that burneth them.) The Vulgar Latin, I. 
think, rightly translates it, Quicunque combusserit, who- 
soever burneth-them: for there was more than one, as I said 
-before, employed in this business. 

Shall wash his clothes, &c.| Being defiled by touching 
the sacrifices, which were charged with so many sins; as 
he that carried away the scape-goat was, ver. 26. where 


there is the very same order in the same words. Now, when: 


all this was done, the Misna saith, (cap. vii. Joma, sect. 4.) 


the high-priest washed himself again, and put on his white 
robes, which were proper to this day; and went into the. 


most holy place, to fetch out the censer, with the dish, or 
cup, which he carried in when he went to burn incense, 
(ver. 12,13.) And when he came out from thence, he 
washed, and put on his golden garments, and offered in- 
cense upen the golden altar, and trimmed thelamps. Which 
being done, they brought him his own garments, which he 
wore constantly; and when he had put them on, they accom- 
panied -him to his housc, wherc he entertained his friends’ 
with a. feast, heing come out of the sanctuary in peace; 
that-is, safe and in health. For by shifting his garments, 
and washing so often, he was in danger to catch cold (as 
we speak), and they did sometimes fall into various dis- 
eases upon this occasion, as P. Cunzus observes out of 
Maimonides, lib. ii. de Repub. Heb. cap. 14. and some 
died in the holy placc, not having performed the service 
duly. Which. made it very reasonable, that he and his 
-friends should rejoice, when he returned in health and safety. 
' Ver. 29. And this shall be a statute for ever unto you.} 
Till the coming of Christ, in whom all that these sacrifices 
signified was accomplished: who put an end therefore to 
this legal dispensation, (see Exod. xii. 14.) 

: And in the seventh month.| When they had gathered in 
all the fruits of the earth, and thereby had the more liberty 
to attend such a solemn servicc. Which was the reason, 
perhaps, why there were more solemnities appointed in this 
month, than in any other month in the year; as appears 
from the twenty-third chapter of this book. 
ciently also tho first month in the year, being the month, it is 
likely, wherein the world was created: but upon the deli- 
verance of Isracl out of Egypt, the month Abib, by God’s 
special command, was ordered to be the first. Yet not ab- 
solutely, but only in respect of that which was most cminent, 
viz. for the ecclesiastical account: for as to their civil or. 
temporal affairs, the seventh month (Tisri) still retained the 
precedence. 

On the tenth day of the month.| The Arabians imitated 
this; calling the fast of the tenth day of the month Mohar- 
ram, by the name of Ashura; which is exactly the Ashor 
(tenth day) herc mentioned by Moses; from whom these 
people derived it, before the appearance of Mahomet: who, 


finding the Jews, when he came to Medina, fasting upon 
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this day Ashura, asked them the reason of it: who told him 


(as the Mahometan writcrs report) it was in remembrancé’ 
of Pharaoh’s being then drowned in the Red Sea: where- 
upon he said, [have more to do with Moses than you, and 
thereupon commanded his followers to fast on this day; (see: 
Dr. Pocock upon Abal-Farajius concerning the Manncrs 
of the Arabians, p. 309, 310.) But this is’ plainly an idle 
tale, invented by him or his followers; for the Jews would 
rather have feasted, than fasted upon the day of sucha 
deliverance. But it shews that this day was remarkable 
among the Jews, and solemnly observed by them, ‘where- 
soever they were; and was choscn by God, rather than any 
other day of the month, (if we may believe Maimonides, 
More Nevoch. par. iii. cap. 43.) because it was the day on’ 


‘which Moses came down from the mount, with the second’ 


tables in his hand, and preclaimed to the people the remis- 
sion of their great sin, in worshipping the golden calf; in 
memory of which it was ordered to be entirely a day of re- 
pentance and of Divine worship. 

Ye shall afflict your souls.| By fasting and abstinence, 
not only from all meat and drink, but from all other plea- 
sure whatsoever: insomuch, that they might not wash their 
faces, much less anoint thcir heads, nor wear their shoes, 
nor use the marriage bed, nor read (if their doctors say 
true) any portion of the law, which would give them de- 
light: for example, the story of their coming out of Egypt, 
and leading them through the Red Sea} &c. so faris the 
Mahometan story from having any colour of truth. It is 
likely, also, that to increase their grief ‘they 'rent their 
clothes (as they did in other fasts in aftertimes), put on: 
sackcloth, girded it close to their flesh, sprinkled ashes-on 
their heads, &c. which were all intended, no doubt, to work 
in them an inward sorrow for all their sins, with a hearty 
abhorrence of them, and resolution to mortify and abstain 
from them. For though the word soul be generally ex- 
pounded the sensitive part of us, which is afflicted by fast- 
ing, (as the prophet Isaiah cxpounds this phrase, Iviii. 
3. 5.) yet it is absurd to think that God was pleased with 
this alone, without that inward’ compunction of mind, 
which made them break off their sins by righteousness ; 
which the prophet there declares was the only acceptable 
fast to the Lord. 

The Hebrew doctors here observe, that they did not 
afflict little children on this day, by making them fast from 
all food, till they were of the age of eleven years; but only 
taught them what they were to do when they came of age; 
that they might be accustomed to the precept. (See Joma, 
cap. 8. sect. 4.) | 

And do no work at ail.) Not only abstain from all plea- 
sure, but from all labour whatsocver: nothing being to be 
done upon this day but confession’ of sins and repent- 
ance, as Maimonides expresses it in the place beforemen- 
tioned. 

Whether it be one of your own country, or a stranger 
that sojourneth among you.) The Hebrew word ezrach is 
extant only here and xxiii. 42. which signifies as much 
as one that had his original among them, being born an 
Israelite, as it is there expressed. ‘The opposite to which 
is gher (a stranger, we translate it), one that was of an- 
other nation, but had embraced the Jewish religion, and 
lived among them; who in the New Testament is called a 
proselyte. 
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Ver. 80. For on that day shall the priest make an atone- 
ment for you.| Ef upon this day they afilicted and humbled 
their souls (as Conr. Pellicanus glosses), with fasting and 
prayer and anguish for their sins, with alms also, beseech- 
ing God’s mercy with tears and signs in sackcloth and 
ashes; resting from all servile works, and devoted wholly to 
the Lord. 


To cleanse you.} From all the transgressions and sins 


mentioned ver. 16. from which both the high-priest, and 
his family, and all the people were to be purged on this 
day. For which reason the greatest care was to he used 
to sce it rightly observed, because all their happiness de- 
pended upon it. For the land of Canaan was promised 
them, upon condition that they kept the law; offering all 
the sacrifices therein prescribed; especially this great sa- 
crifice, which was to cleanse them from the guilt of all 
their neglects or breaches of this law. 
teach us Christians to conclude, that as the inheritance of 
that good land was assigned the Jews in consideration of 
their sacrifices, as the condition of that covenant, by 
which they were prescribed ; so the inheritance of the 
kingdom of heaven is :nade over to us by the covenant of 
grace, in consideration of the obedience and sufferings of 
Christ Jesus, of which they were a figure. For itis his 
blood that cleanseth us from all unrighteousness (as St. 

John speaks), and secures our claim to the heavenly inhe- 
ritance. 

That ye may be clean from all your sins.] If a man was 
bound to offer sacrifice for any sin that was certain, he was 
not excused from it by this sacrifice on the day of expia- 
tion; but was bound to make that other sacrifice also. 
But the day of expiation freed those who were bound to 
ofter sacrifices for dubious offences. So Maimonides saith, 
(in his treatise of Offences committed through Error, chap.3. 
sect. 9.) that those sins which were known to none but 
God, were taken away by this solemn day of expiation, 
without any other sacrifice. But the Misna, in the last 
section of Joma, acknowledges very honestly, that the day 
of expiation did not purge men from the guilt of the 
offences they had committed against their neighbour, un- 
less they first gave him satisfaction. 

Before the Lord.] Who dwelt among them, and would 
continue to do so, if they observed his laws, and took care 
to be thus cleansed from all their sins. But, lest any man 
should mistake this matter, it may be here fit to observe, 
that there were no sacrifices at all appointed by the law of 
Moses for capital offences; and therefore when he speaks 
here of making them clcan from all their sins upon this 
day, such as these (for instance, murder, adultery, idola- 
try, &c.) are not included: for this great sacrifice could 
not obtain a pardon for them, but only for offences com- 
mitted against the ritual laws contained in this book; 
and that also when they were committed through error 
or ignorance: for if they were done presumptuously, 
cutting off was threatened to them: (see Numb. xv. from 
ver. 22. to 32.) And this appears plainly from the sa- 
crifices themselves that are here appointed; which had no 
virtue in them from their own worth and value, but only 
from God's institution, to make expiation for any sin. 
For the death of a bullock or a goat was not of such 
account with God, that it could prevail for the taking 
away of guilt, unless he had given it such a power. And 
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that power which he was pleased to allow unto them; 
was neither infinite, nor could it be so. For the guilt that 
they were principally designed to abolish, was not of such 
a nature as to require such an expiation: it arising from 
things which were neither good nor evil in themselves; and 
therefore could not create such a guilt. Such were all the 
uncleannesses from certain natural fluxes, from touching a 
dead body, and innumerable other such-like impurities; 
which depending wholly upon the will of God, who bya 
positive law made such things to bring men under a guilt; 
by the same will he appointed a proportionable expiation 
of it by these sacrifices, whose power to cleanse depended 
also purely upon his pleasure. And if they had any virtue 
to purge men from the real guilt of sins committed against. 
the eternal laws of God; this they had not of themselves, 
but from the most gracious will of God, who was pleased 
to apply to this purpose the future satisfaction of the im- 
maculate Lamb of God, of which these sacrifices were a 
shadow and type. For a body being prepared for the 
Son of God, and he offering himself for us, that was a 
sacrifice of such infinite value in its own nature, that 
it expiated all manner of sins of all men. To this eftect, 
that excellent person Joh. Wagenseil discourses, in 
his confutation of R. Lipman’s Carmen Memoriale, p. 
488. 

Ver. 31. It shall be a sabbath of rest ‘unto you. | In the 
Hebrew the words are a sabbath of sabbaths, i. ce. a great 
or perfect sabbath, like that of the seventh day in every 
week; on which they might do no manner of work. And 
so the seventh day is called just as this is, a sabbath of rest, 
or sabbath of sabbaths: (see Exod. xxxi. 15. xxxv. 2.) 
which gave occasion to those jeers we meet witha] in Mar-. 
tial and others, at the Jews’ fasting on their sabbath-days : 
for reading Moses’s books carelessly, they fancied the Jews 
observed as strict a fast upon every sabbath-day, as they 
did on this, which was but once a year. 

And ye shall afflict your souls by a statute for ever.] See 
ver. 29. 

Ver. 32. And the priest whom ye shall anoint, &c.] The 
high-priest, who should be anointed and consecrated in his 
father’s stead (when he was dead), is here ordered to make 
this atonement yearly. That is, what was now done by 
Aaron, was to be done by every high-priest successively, 
when he was legally put into his office; by vesting him 
with the priestly garments, anointing him, and offering the 
sacrifices of consecration, (vill. 7. 10. 22. ) 

This statute confined the sacred work of this day to the 
high-priest, who alone could performit: but it shews withal, 
as the apostle observes, the great imperfection of this legal 
priesthood, which could not, by reason of death, continue 
always in one person : but there were many priests, suc- 
ceeding one another in the oflice, which became often va- 
cant. Whereas our great High-priest, because he continued 
for ever, i.e. never dics, hath an unchangeable priesthood : 
and therefore is able to save to the uttermost, or evcrmore, 
those that come to God by him, (Heb. vii. 23—25.) 

And shall put on the linen clothes, even the holy garment.] 
He was to take a special care not to officiate on this day in 
auy other garments but those mentioned ver. 4. which were 
peculiarly “appropriated to this service, and called the white 
garments; which were a figure, perhaps, of the perfect pu- 
rity of our great Iigh-priest, who, as it there immediately 


may 
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follows, (Heb. vii. 26.) is holy, harmless, undefiled, separate 
from sinners. 

Ver. 33. And he shall make an atonement for the holy sanc- 
tuary, &c.] In this verse he only sums up the whole duty of 
the day; in which a general atonement was made, for all 
things, and for all persons. The only thing to be observed is, 
that the expiation of the sanctuary, the ravebaaele, and the 
altar, preceded the expiation of the priests and of the people, 
who were to be expiated by the sacrifices offered there. But 
the expiation of ‘the high-priest himself, who was to make 
the expiation of the sanctuary, preceded all the rest; as is 
apparent from ver. 11. 

Ver. 34. And this shall be an everlasting statute.] 'The 
repetition of this the third time, (see ver. 29. 31.) shews of 
how great importance it was,, that this annual solemnity 
should be observed. 

Unto you.] The high-priests (beforementioned), of whom 
he speaks in the plural number, because-none of them 
could continue always, (as I have observed ver. 32.) but 
enjoyed the office successively, upon the death of their pre- 
decessors. 

To make an atonement for the children of Israel, for ail 
their sins, once a year.) This is only a repetition of what 
was said ver 30. that it should be incumbent on the high- 
priest, by a perpetual obligation, to make an atonement for 
the people’s sins on this day; as it was incumbent on the 
people (ver. 29.) to afflict their souls upon this day. 

And he did as the Lord commanded Moses.| The service 
of this day was immediately performed by Aaron, accord- 
ing to the forenamced order. 
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Ver. 1. Anp the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.) After 
he had ordered the great anniversary sacrifice, in the fore- 
going chapter, he gives some directions about other sacri- 
fices, for which there would be occasion every day. 

Ver. 2. Speak unto Aaron and his sons, and all the child- 
ren of Israel.] Who were all concerned in what follows; 
and therefore this command is directed to the whole house 
of Israel, (ver. 3.) to whom this was delivered, it is likely, 
by their elders: or else Moses himself went from tribe to 
tribe, and spake to their several families. 

And say unto them, This is the thing which the Lord hath 
commanded.] Enjoined by a special law. 

Ver. 3. Whatsoever man there be of the house of Israel 
that killeth an ox, or lamb, or goat.] viz. For a sacrifice or 
offering, (as it follows ver. 4.) these being the only creatures 
of the herd and the flock that were permitted to be brought 
to God’s altar. There are those, indeed, who think Moses 
speaks of killing these creatures for common usc; which it 
was lawful for them to do any where, after they came to 
the Jand of Canaan, (Deut. xii. 15.) but now they were not 
to kill them for their food, unless they brought them to the 
door of the tabernacle, and there first sacrificed some part 
of them to the Lord, before they tasted of them themselves. 
By which their sacrificing to demons was prevented, (to 
Which they were prone, ver. 7.) and they also constantly 
feasted with God while they dwelt in the wilderness. But 
this is better founded upon Deut. xii. 20, 21. where it is sup- 
posed that they had thus donc, while they remained in the 
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wilderness ; and were so near to the house of God, that they 
might easily bring thither every beast they killed for ordi- 
nary use. But they were dispensed withal as to this, when 
they came into Canaan, and could not possibly, when they 


‘had a mind to eat flesh, go so far as to the tabernacle or 


temple, which was many tiles from some of them. Instead 
whereof, they were bound to come at the three great festi- 
vals, and appear before God at his house, wheresoever mer 
dwelt. 

In the camp, or that killeth it out of the camp.) This 
seems to shew that he doth not speak of killing these 
beasts, ad usum vescendi, as St. Austin’s words are, for the 
wse of eating (for that they did not do owt of the camp, but 
in their tents), but de sacrifictis, he speaks concerning sa- 
crifices. For he prohibits (as he gocs on) private sa- 
crifices, lest every man should take upon him to be a 
priest, &c. 

Ver 4. And he bringeth it not unto the door of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, to offer an offering unto the Lord.] 
In ancient time every man had performed the oflice of a 
priest in his own family: but now tbat liberty is taken 
away, because they had abused it to idolatry: and every 
man was bound to bring his sacrifice to the house of God; 
where none but the sons of Aaron could officiate, and had 
the most sacred obligations on them to offer only to the 
Lord. The very heathens themselves, in future times, 
found it necessary to enact the very same; as appears by 
Plato in the latter end of his tenth book of Laws, where 
he hath these memorable words: “Eorw vépoc be rot¢ 
Evyrract xeluevoc atAwe, tepa pode tic év late oixtate éxrijosw. 
Let this be a law imposed absoluteh y upon all, that no 
man whatsoever have a sacred place in private houses; but 
when he hath a mind to offer sacrifice, let him go to the pub- 
lic temples, and deliver his sacrifice to the priests, whether 
men or women, ole dyvela rotrwy tmpedijc, whose business 
it is to take care that these things be performed in a holy 
manner. By which it appears, that these were two esta- 
blished principles of religion in wise meu’s minds, to sacri- 
fice publicly, and to bring their sacrifices to the priests, 
who were to take care to offer them purely. Unto which 
Moses adds one thing more, that their public sacrifices 
should be offered only at one place: which was a most effi- 
cacious preservative from all strange worship; nothing 
being done but under the eye of the ministers of religion, 
and the governors of the people. Insomuch that St. Chry- 
sostom (as our learned Dr. Spencer observes, Jib. i. de 


Rit. et Leg. Hebr. lib. i. cap. 4. scet. 1.) calls Jerusalem, , 


which was afterwards established to be this place, xafazep 
tiva avvdecpov Aarpstac, a kind of bond or knot, whereby 
the whole nation was tied to the Judaical religion. 

Before the tabernacle of the Lord.] Before the Divine 
Majesty, which dwelt in the tabernacle; round about which | 
they all inhabited, and were so near it while they | travelled 
in the wilderness, that, as there was no trouble in bringing 
all their sacrifices thither, so they knew certainly whither 
to go. And thus the Hebrew doctors observe it was when 
they came into Canaan; where, while the tabernacle was 
fixed in Shiloh, none might sacrifice any where else: but 
when it wandered uncertainly (after Shiloh was destroyed), 
being sometimes in Mispeh, sometimes at Gilgal, and at 
Nob, and Gibeon, and the house of Obed Edom, -they 
fancy it was lawful to sacrifice in other places. For so 
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we find Samuel did, 1 Sam. vii. 9. ix. 18. (where he sacri- 
ficed in a high place), xi. 16. xvi. 2. and David, 2 Sam. 
.xxiv. 18. and Elias, 1 Kings xviii. 23. But these may be 
thought extraordinary acts, done by an immediate warrant 
.from God; for none of these persons wero priests, but pro- 
phets euided by Divine inspirations, (See Dr. Outram 
Jib. 1. De Saerific. cap. 2.) 

Blood shail be imputed unto that man; he hath shed blood.]} 
He was to bo punished as a murderer; that is, die for it. 
For to have blood tmputed to a man, in the Hebrew phrase, 
or to be guilty of blood, is to be liable to have his blood 
shed, or to lose his life. Which, as of old it was the pu- 
nishment of every one who killed another man, (Gen. ix. 
6.) so here he is condemned to die who sacrificed any 
where but at the tabernacle. 

And that man shail be cut off from among his people.) 
This, not another punishment (unless we suppose it relates 
to his posterity), and therefore the first word should be 
translated, not and, but for. And the meaning cither is, 
that the magistrate should pass the sentence of death upon 
him, or God would destroy him himself. The latter sense 
is most probable, because he threatens (ver. 10.) to exe- 
cute vengeance with his own hand, upon him that was 
guilty of eating blood. It is thought, indeed, by some, 
that cutting off doth not signify death, but, as in other 
places of this book, cutting off is so evidently joined with 
death, that so little cannot be meant by it, as depriving 
such persons of the privileges of God’s people, (for in- 
stance, when any offered his children to Moloch, xx.2—5. 
or did not afflict his soul on the day of atonement, xxiii. 
29, 30.) so here in this place it most certainly signifies the 
putting him that was guilty of this crime to death: because 
he was to be punished as a murderer. Which severe pe- 
nalty was enacted in this case, to preserve the Israclites 
from idolatry. For if they had been permitted to offer sa- 
crifice where they pleased, they might easily have forsaken 
God by altering the rites which he had ordained; nay, by 
offering to strange gods: particularly to the demons, which, 
in those days, frequented the fields, and endeavoured to 
persuade the ignorant that they were gods, as seems to 
be intimated in the next verse and ver. 7. 

Ver. 5. To the end.| Or, for this cause; i. e. to avoid 

that heavy punishment beforementioned. 
_ That the children of Israel may bring their sacrifices.] 
Or, shall bring: as the Vulgar Latin translates it (regarding 
the senso more than the words), “ Ideo sacerdoti offerre de- 
bent,” &ec. Therefore they ought to bring to the priest their 
sacrifices, &c. 

Which they offer in the open field.| Where the pagans 
erected their altars, to procure fruitfulness to their fields. 
Insomuch that Libanius saith (in his oration trip isowv), 
that the temples, or holy places, were the very soul or life 
of the fields: Yuyn yap, © PactAkd, roic aypotc ra lepa. And 
that in them lay the hope of the husbandmen: xat_roig yewp- 
yovor tv avroic ai éAmvidec. LLow old this idolatry was, we 
cannot certainly tell; but it continued a long time among 
the Israelites, as we learn from the prophet Jeremiah, 
xill. 27. and Hosea xy. 11. where he saith, ‘‘ Their altars 
were as heaps in the furrows of the field:” that is, there 
were abundance of them, notwithstanding this early prohi- 
bition given by Moses. And among tho gentiles, Festus 


tells us they offered sacrifices to the terrestrial gods, in 
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terra, upon the very ground {according to the Hebrew 
phrase here, on the face of the field), but to the infernal 
gods, in terra effossa, in holes or pits digged in the earth; 
and to the celestial, in edificiis a terra exaltatis, in build- 
ings exalted above the earth; i. ¢. upon altars: which had 
their name from hence, ab altitudine, from their height, as 
both he and Servius also tell us. And every one knows 
that they delighted to set them in high places, on the tops 
of mountains and hills; especially where there were groves 
and shady trees, under which they set them, even in valleys, 
and in the highways, fields, and meadows. For they were 
so fond of them, that those who were against erecting of 
temples to their gods (as Zeno was), yet never sacrificed 
without altars, which they set in the open air, to signify 
they believed he whom they worshipped could not be cir- 
cumscribed. 

Even that they may bring thent unto the Lord. Or, they 
shall bring them even unto the Lord: who had settled his 
habitation at the tabernacle, and would be womhipped no 
where else with sacrifices. 

Unto the door of the tabernacle of the congregation unto 
the priests.) Here seems to be another reason why they 
were not permitted to offer in the field; because -God 
would have none but the priests (men appointed by him- 
self to attend for this purpose at his house) to offer sacri- 
fices to him, according to tho rites he had prescribed. 

And offer them for peace-offerings unto the Lerd.) Upon 
these words Nachmanides grounds the forenamed opinion, 
that whilst the Jews continued in the wilderness, they ate 
no meat at their own private tables, but what’ had been 
first offered to God at the tabernacle. Behold, saith he, 
God commanded that all which the Israelites did eat should 
be peace-offerings. Which was afterwards altered when 
they came to Canaan, and lived remote from the house of 
God. And such a custom prevailed among the zentiles, 
who would not sit down to eat at their tables till they had 
offered bread and wine unto their gods. Thus it was 
among the Chaldees, as appears from Dan.1.8. But then 
they had many altars every where, even in their own pri- 
vate houses. Whereas here in the wilderness there was 
but one altar, which could not contain all the fat that was 
to be burnt on it every day, if we suppose the Israelites to 
have commonly killed beasts for their own eating. It 
seems to be the truer opinion, that they seldom or never did 
that while they were in the wilderness; but all the beasts 
they killed were for sacrifice, of which Moses here speaks. 
So R. Levi Barzelonita, (Preecept. clxxxvii.) and other 
Jewish doctors; they are here forbidden to offer a sacrifice 
to God any where without the tabernacle. He mentiens 
indeed only peace-offerings; but the reason is, because 
they were most common; being offered not only for all the 
mercies they had received, but for all they desired to ob- 
tain from God; as Abarbinel observes upon the seventh 
chapter of this book, where the several sorts of them are 
mentioned. Men were more forward also to bring these: 
offerings than any other, because they were to have their 
share of them, and feast upon them. 

Ver. G. And the priest shall sprinkle the blood upon the 
altar of the Lord at the door of the tabernacle.| This de- 
pends upon the foregoing command of offering all their sa- 
crifices at the tabernacle; that so the blood might be 
sprinkled upon the altar (and poured out at the bottoin of 
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it, as it is required i in other places of this book), and not 
kept together in a vessel, or a hole in the ground, as the 
manner of, the ancient idolatry was, when they offered their 
sacrifices in the field, and sat about this blood, and feasted 
upon the flesh of their sacrifice. So Maimonides saith the 
custem of the Zabii was, (More Nevochim. par. iii. cap. 
46. 

And burn the fat.] So the manner was in all sacrifices: 
which is said also to be for a sweet savour unto the Lord, 
(see i. 8, 9. ili. 3. 5. iv. 35, &c.) 

Ver. 7. And they shall no more.| It seems by this they 

had been guilty of other idolatrous practices, besides that 
of worshipping the golden calf, (Exod. xxxii.) And so much 
is expressed Deut. xxxii.17. And it was a sin of which 
their fathers had been long guilty, especially in Egypt, 
(Josh. xxiv. 14. Ezek. xx. 7. xxiii. 2, 3.) which they had not 
left, but continued in the wilderness, (Amos v. 25.) 
_ Offer their sacrifices unto devils.| These words shew the 
reason why God commands them, under such a heavy pe- 
nalty, to offer only in one place at the tabernacle; be- 
cause, while they sacrificed in the open fields, they had 
been in danger to be seduced by demons, who were wont 
to frequent those places (especially in deserts), and pre- 
sent themsclves to ignorant people as if they were gods, 
and entice their devotion towards them. Which demons; 
er evil spirits, appeared, it is likely, i in the form of goats; : 
and therefore are here called seirim, which properly signi- 
fies goats. And hath made some imagine, that they really 
sacrificed to these creatures, as some of the Egyptians did, 
who held goats be be sacred animals. So Diodorus tells 
us, (lib. ii.) Tov & rpdyov ameSéwoav, &c. they deified a 
goat; upon the same account that the Greeks worshipped 
Priapus. Herodotus, in his Euterpe, cap. 46. saith the 
same of the Mendesii, who, he saith, worshipped the males 
more than the females. And many other authors men- 
tioned by Bochartus (in his Hicrozoicon, par. i. lib. ii. cap. 
53.) report the same. But I question whether the Egyp- 
tians were guilty of such idolatry in the days of Moses. 
Nor is there more truth in their opinion, who think the 
Israelites now worshipped images in this form of goats. 
Which the LX X. seem to have thought, when they trans- 
lated it rove paralore, to vain things, as idols are called in 
Scripture. And yet this very word, seirim, is by the Greek 
translators rendered Aapdéva, Isa. xiii. 21. which we here 
fellow; only instead of demons translating it devils : whom 
the ancient Zabii worshipped, they appearing to them in 
the form of goats ; and this custom was universally spread 
(as Maimonides thinks) in Moses’s time, which was the 
cause of this precept, (More Nevoch. par. iii. cap. 46.) 

And, indeed, nothing is more common in the writings of 
the ancient heathen, than the mention of fauns and satyrs, 
and zgipanes, whose shape below was that of a goat. 
And to this day, in the solemn conventions of witches, the 
chief devil that presides in their assemblies, is said, by all 
that have examined such matters, to have the form of a 
goat. And our famous countryman, Alexander Hales, in 
his discourse upon the scape-goat, (which is in his Summa, 
par. iii. q. 55.) derives the reason of it from the frequent 
appearance of demons in this shape in the wilderness; as 
Mr. Selden observes in his Prolegomena to his book De 
Diis Syris. They that would see more of these seirim, 
may consult I. G. Vossius, lib. i. de Orig. et Progr. 
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Idol. cap. 8. and Bechartus’s Hicrozoicon, par. ii. lib. vi. 
Cap. 7. 

There is one, indeed, (Anton. Van Dale) whe hath lately 
endeavoured to explode all these fancies, as he esteems 
them, of demons: which he would have to be the mere 
invention of the ancient Chaldeans; and from them derived 
to other nations. But he will never be able to make any 
wise man believe, that the world was so sottish as to wor- 
ship the images of goats (which he takes to be meant by. 
seirim), if there had not been an appearance of something 
in that shape which they accounted Divine. 

After whom they have gone'a whoring.) i. e. With whom 
they have committed idolatry. For this sin was justly 
called by the name of whoredom, ever after they were so- 
lemnly contracted and espoused to God, to be his peculiar 
people. (Exod. xix. 5.) Which is the reason that he is 
said so often to be a jealous God, (particularly Exod. xx, 
5.) highly incensed, that is, at their worshipping other gods 
besides him. For this and such-like words are never 
used but concerning idolatry ; which Ezekiel describes as 
the foulest whoredom, (xvi. 22.) and particularly mentions 
this whoredom with the Egyptians, ver. 26. and the Assy- 
Yians, ver. 28, &c. 

This shall be a statute for ever unto them throughout all 
generations.| These words seem to me to determine the 
sense of the foregoing precept, to which they rclate, (from 
ver. 2, &c.) not to be, that all the meat they killed for their 
own tables should be peace-offerings; for that, all confess, 
was nota statute for ever (if it were one at all) throughout 
all generations ; but only while they were in the wilderness. 

‘Ver. 8. And thou shalt say unto them, Whatsoever man 
there be of the house of Israel, or of the strangers which'so- 
journ among you.] These words also shew he speaks in 
the foregoing of bringing all sacrifices whatsoever to the 
tabernacle; the same law which was given before to the 
Israelites, being now extended to all strangers that ‘so- 
journed among them. By whom he means all suclr as 
were proselytes to the Jewish religion. So the LX X. here 
translate it; and they add the very same words to ver. 3. 
where the house of Israel is only mentioncd in the original 
Hebrew. The only question is, what sort of proselytes 
are here intended? And I take it he speaks of the prose- 
lytes of righteousness (as the Jews call them), who were 
circumcised, and thereby embraced the whole religion of 
Moses. And this, I find, is the general opinion: though 
some few learned men contend, that any stranger, who had 
renounced idolatry (whom they called @ proselyte of the 
Which one 
can hardly allow, (though asserted by so great a man‘ as 
Grotius, lib. i. de Jure Belli ct Pacis, cap. 16.) because 
he speaks of the same strangers hcre, which are mentioned 
ver. 10. where all such strangers are forbidden to eat 
blood. Which plainly belongs to such strangers as were 
become Jews by circumcision: for other strangers might 
eat it, as appears from Deut. xiv. 21. where the Israelites 
are allowed to sell what dicd of itself to a stranger, that he 
might cat it if he pleased: and such creatures had their 
blood in them. 

That offereth a burnt-offering or sacrifice.] t. e. Any other 
sacrifice besides burnt-offerings, viz. sin-offerings, or tres- 
pass-offerings, or peace-offerings. None of which were ac- 
cepted, but from such as were admitted into the Jewish ro- 
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ligion: though the pious gentiles, the Jews say, might 
bring burnt- -offerings. 

Ver. 9, And bringeth it not to the door of the ekoradele 
of the congregation, to offer it unto the Lord.] As he or- 
dered their peace-offerings to be, ver. 4, 9. 

Shall be cut off from among his people.| This demon- 
strates, that the foregoing precept and this belong to the 
same matter; being enforced with the same penalty, (ver. 
4.) And it also shews, that the strangers beforementioncd, 
signify such gentiles as were circumcised: for otherwise 
they were not of the body of the people of Israel, from 
which they are Cenpmrened' to be cut off, if they did not ob- 
serve this law. 

Ver. 10. And what man soever he be of the house of Israel, 
or of the strangers that sojourn among you.] See ver. 8. 

That eateth any manner of blood.] This is forbidden be- 
fore, iii. 17. and repeated again, vii.'26. (sce both those 
places), where it is explained what blood he means; either 
of birds or beasts. Nothing is said of fishes, because they 
were not offered at the altar, and have little blood in them: 
nor is there any direction given any wherc how they should 
be killed. Itis said, indeed, in this place, that they should 
not eat any manner of blood; but the meaning seems to be, 
neither of blood offered at the altar, nor of beasts killed for 
their own use: or else it is to be limited as before, to the 
blood of beasts and birds, (ver. 13.) for fishes were not at 
all considered. And here the reason is added why they 
should not cat blood (which was not mentioned in the fore- 
named places), because it was the life of the beast, and was 
therefore reserved to make atonement for their souls. 

FT will even set my face against that soul, &c.| That is, be 
extremely angry with him, and severely punish him, by cut- 
ting him off (as it here follows) from the body of the nation. 
Maimonides observes in the forenamed place, (More Ne- 
voch. par. iii. cap. 46.) that this is the same expression 
which is used against him that offered his children to Mo- 
loch, xx. 3. and that this phrase is never used in Scripture 
concerning any other sin, but only these two, idolatry and 
eating blood. For the eating of blood gave occasion (he 
shews) to one kind of idolatry, in the worshipping of de- 
mons: whose food the ancient idolaters imagined the blood 
was; by cating of which their worshippers had communion 
with them. (Sec Psal. xvi. 4. and Grotius there.) 

Ver. 11. For the life of the flesh is in the blood ; and I have 
given tt to you upon the altar, to make an atonement for 
your souls, &c.| Some think here are two distinct reasons 
against eating of blood: but the words, as they lie in the 
{iebrew, may well be translated, Because the life of the flesh 
(of any beast, that is) is 7 the blood, therefore I have given 
it to you (or, appointed it for you) upon the altar, to make 
an atonement, &e. Which is as much as to say, the life of 
the beast lying in the blood, I have ordained it to expiate 
your sins, that by its death, in your stead, your life may be 
preserved: and, therefore, I require you not to eat that 
which is appointed for so holy an end. For it would have 
been very unseemly if they had vulgarly used that to which 
they owed the favour of God and their very lives. 

Nothing could be more rational than this precept, viz. 
that a thing so sacred, as to be peculiarly appointed for 
then upon the altar, should not lose that honour and esteem 
that was due to it. As the blood would have done, if it 
had been allowed to be commonly eaten; for that is very 
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contemptible which goes into the draught (as our Saviour 
speaks), and at last becomes ordure. 

_ Lor it is the blood that maketh an atonement for the soutl.] 
The blood, that is, of the sacrifices, which by God’s ap- 
pointment are offered to expiate your sins; that is, to pre- 
serve you from pcrishing. For to make an atonement, and 
to be a ransom, are the very same thing; as appears from 
Exod. xxx. 12. compared with ver. 15, 16. And to be a 
ransom, is to deliver from death, as appears from the words 
in that place—they shall every man give a ransom for his 
soul unto the Lord, that there be no plague among them. 
For the sins of the sacrificer being laid upon the beast 
which he offered, by imposition of his hand on its head, 


and confessing them there, they were taken away by the 


blood of that beast, unto which they were translated. And 
that not merely by the obedience of him that offered the sa- 
crifice (which the followers of Socinus say God accepted), 


but by the blood of the sacrifice itself, as these words ex- 


pressly declare, which was offered in his stead. Thus 
Theodoret upon these words; God commanded the soul of 
the irrational creature, with its blood, avri rije ofc, &c. to be 
offered, instead of thy rational and immortal soul. And 


thus the Jews themselves understand it; particularly Aben’ 


Ezra, upon these words, saith, the soul, instead of the soul; 
t. e. the soul of the beast was offered instead of the soul of 
the man. And R. Solomon Jarchi to the same purpose; 
one soul comes, and makes expiation for another soul. And 
Maimonides more largely; I have spared the sonl of the 
man, and given this blood upon the altar ; that the soul of 
the beast may make expiation for the soul of the man. And 
so Abarbinel, and many more, which may be seenin Dr. Ou- 
tram’s most learned book De Sacrificiis, lib.i. cap. 22. n. 11. 

Ver. 12. Therefore I said unto the children of Israel, No 


soul of you shall eat blood, neither shall any stranger that so- 
journeth among you eat blood.| What other reason soever 


there was before for not eating blood, (see Gen. ix. 4.) this 
is the reason why God forbade it to the children of Israel ; 
and to all that joined ‘themselves unto their religion. 

Ver. 18. And whatsoever man there be of the children of 
Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn among you, which 
hunteth and catcheth any beast or fowl that may be eaten. | 
Though no other beasts or fowls be mentioned but those 
that were taken in hunting (that being a very common thing 
in those days), yet the precept extends to all those that were 
bred at home, and were allowed by the law for their food. 
Soa MS. author, mentioned by J. Wagenseil, in his anno- 
tations upon Sota, cap. 2. excerpt. Gemara, n. 6. where he 
puts abundance of cases upon this subject. 

He shall even pour out the blood thereof, and cover it with 
dust.| Though it was not the blood of a sacrifice offered at 
the altar, but of a beast or bird killed for their own use, 
they might not eat it, but bury it in the ground; lest any 
beast should lick it up, as it is commonly interpreted. Mai- 
monides hath found a deeper reason for this, which is, that 
nobody might meet and feast about it. By which means 
Moses broke their society and fellowship with demons; 
who, in those times, were thought to feed upon the blood, 
in a bow] or hole, whilst their worshippers sat about it eat- 
ing of the flesh. So he writes in the place often before- 
mentioned, (More Nevoch. par. iii. cap. 46.) And this 
was the more necessary while they remained in tlie wilder- 
ness, because demons were wont to haunt such places, and 
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there appear; but not in cities or habitable places. (See 
Mr. Selden, lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 4. p. 201.) If a man, 
therefore, saw his neighbour kill a beast, and neglect to 
cover its blood with dust, he was bound to go and do it 
himself; because God speaks here unto the children of Is- 
rael, i. €. to all of them, (ver. 12.) as R. Levi Barzelonita 
glosses, Precept. clxxxv.: And the forenamed MS., men- 
tioned by Wagenseil, saith, they covered the blood with 
this form of benediction; ‘‘ Blessed be the Lord our God, 
the King of the world, who hath sanctified us with his pre- 
cepts, and commanded us to cover blood.” . Which shews 
they thought.this a precept of great weight. 

Ver. 14. For tt is the life of all flesh, &c.] Whether of 
beasts or fowl] beforementioned: and therefore prohibited 
to be eaten by them (as was before observed), because it 
was offered to God, and accepted by him for their life, 
when they had forfeited it by their sins. 

Therefore I said unto the children of Israel, Ye shall eat 
the blood of no manner of flesh.| See ver. 12. where the 
same thing is said, but. not so fully as here: for he only 
saith in that verse, No soul of you shall eat blood: but in 
this, Ye shall eat the blood of no manner of flesh. 

_ Lor the life of all flesh is the blood thereof.| This is so 
often repeated (no less than three times in this verse), the 
more to deter them from eating blood: which was the life 
of the beast, and therefore offered to God, as the Lord and 
Giver of life; and consequently belonged to nobody else. 

, Ver. 15. And every soul that eateth that which dieth of 
itself.| And consequently had the blood remaining in it; as 
all things, also, which were not rightly killed had (the He- 

brews think), and therefore here forbidden. 

Or that which was torn with beasts.) Which was nothing 
else (as Maimonides speaks) but the beginning to be a 
dead carcass, (More Nevochim, par. iii. cap. 48.) 

Whether tt be one of your own country, or a stranger.) 
By a stranger, is meant one that had embraced the Jewish 
religion: for other gentiles might eat such things. Nay, 
the Israclites themselves (as Maimonides observes), when 
they went to war, and entered the countries of the gentiles, 
and subdued them, might eat that which died of itself, or 
was torn of beasts; nay, swine’s flesh, and sucli-like food, 
when they were hungry, and could find no other meat. 
(See Schickardi Mishpat Hamelek, cap. 5. Theor. 18.) 

He shall both wash his clothes, and bathe his flesh in 
water, &c.] When he had eaten these things unwittingly, 
and came to know it, he was thus to purify himself. If he 
did it knowingly, it was a high crime against an express law, 
repeated more fully Deut. xiv. 21. and punished, as some 
think, with death. But I suppose they mean he was ob- 
noxious to the Divine displeasure, and in danger to be cut 
off by him, if he did not offer a sacrifice to expiate his 
offence: which seems to be allowed in such cases, as it 
was for greater offences, (vi. 1, 2, &c.) And the Jewish 
doctors say, he who violated this law, was only to be 
beaten: for eutting off, either by the hand of God, or the 
court of judgment, was not threatened to sins of so light a 
nature as this. So Maimonides observes in his More 
Nevoch. par. iii. cap. 41. 

Ver. 16. But if he wash them not, nor bathe his flesh, he 
shall bear his iniquity.) Be liable to be punished by God, 
for the neglect of the means of his purification. And if 
while he continued thus unclean, lie adventured to eat of 
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the peace-offerings, he was in danger to be cut off from ins 
wyenie, (vii. ‘a 
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Ver. 1. Awnp the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.) It is 
not said, when the Lord delivered these laws to Moses; but 
it is likely after the other, and before those that follow. 

Ver. 2. Speak unto the children of Israel, and say.unto 
them.| ‘They were all concerned in these laws about 
marriage; and therefore they. are directed to the whole 
body of the people: who received them, I suppose, by 
their elders and heads of the tribes, to whom Moses: deli- 
vered them, and charged they should be communicated to 
every family and household. (See xvii. 2.) 

I am the Lord your God.] I have a right to give you 
laws (being your sovereign, upon more titles than one), to 
which all human customs must yield, though long prac- 
tised, and spread every where in the world. This reason 
is mentioned six times in this chapter; and oftener in the 
next. (See ver. 4.) 

Ver. 3. After the doings of the land of Egypt, wht hei 
ye dwelt, shall ye not do: and after the doings of the land 
of Canaan, whither I bring you, shall ye not do.) The man- 
ners of these two countrics (of Egypt, wherein they had 
dwelled a long time; and of Canaan, wherein they were 
going to settle) they were in the greatest danger to imitate: 
especially in taking the liberty of making such marriages. 
as they saw practised among them, against which they are 
here severely cautioned. But though these words seem to 
have a particular respect to those marriages, yet Maimo- 
nides extends them to all their other practices, for which 
they could see no reason: magic being in much use among 
them, in dressing their trees, and ploughing their ground, 
and such-like common things: in which they had a respect 
also to the disposition of the stars of heaven, which led 
them to the worship of them; as he shews at large in his 
More Nevoch. par. iii, cap. 37. R. Levi Barzelonita also 
extends these words to the customs of all other nations, 
(Precept. cclxii.) which he that observed was to be 
beaten. But the doings, or customs, which Moses here 
speaks of, seem to be those that follow, ver. 6, 7, &c. as 
appears from ver. 24, &c. And the other customs of those 
nations, about their clothes, and cutting their hair (which 
the forenamed author ameasions) are forbidden in other 
places. 

. Neither shall ye walk in their ordinances.] The Hebrew 
word chukkoth, which we commonly translate statutes, and 
here ordinances, seems to import that the incestuous mar- 
riages here mentioned were allowed by the laws and con- 
stitutions of those countries; which made their ARSE 
the more intolerable, (ver. 4. ) 

Ver. 4. Ye shall do my judgments, aod: keep my ordi- 
nances, to walk therein.| I'rame your lives according to the 
laws and rules which l give you to observe; and not ac- 
cording to their wicked practices, which. were grown. into 
customs and precedents. ‘The Gemara Babylonica, men- 
tioning these words, saith, it is a tradition of their doctors, 
that by mtshpatim (which we translate judgments), are to 
be understood such natural laws as all mankind are bound 
to observe, though there were no written commands for 
them; such as those against idolatry, and those about un- 
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covering the nakedness of such near relations, as are here 
inentioned, and murder, &c. And by chukkim (ordinances, or 
statutes), such laws are meant as depended only on the 
pleasure of God; and obliged none but those to whom they 
were given: such as those about meats, and garments, and 
leprosy, &c. Against which, lest any one should object, 
itis here added, I am the Lord your God. 

Tam the Lord your God.| 1, who am your sovereign 
Lord; and, by redeeming you from the Egyptian bondage, 
am become, in a special manner your God, have ordained 
these things. Therefore let no man dispute them, or make 
a question of them, as the forenamed Gemara expounds 
these words. See Selden, lib. i. deJure N. et G. cap. 10: 
p. 122. whero he observes, that the laws called statutes 
are, in their language, suchas depend only on the royal 
authority. 

Ver. 5. Ye shall therefore keep my statutes and my judg- 
ments.| Observe the laws beforementioned. For the word 
we here translate statutes, is the same with that translated 
ordinances in the foregoing verse. 

Which if a man do, he shail live in them.] .Not be cut off; 
but live long and happily, in the enjoyment of all the bless- 
ings which God promised in his covenant with them. 

- Lam the Lord.) Who will faithfully keep my covenant, 
and fulfil my promises, (Exod. vi. 3.) 

Ver. 6. None of you.] In the Hebrew the words being 
isch, isch'(as much as to say, man, man), that is, no man; 
the ‘Talmudists take it as if he had said, neither Jew nor 
gentile. For all mankind, they say, are comprchended 
under these laws about incest. Nay, the very Karaites 
(or those who adhcre only to the Scripture, and reject a 
Talmudical exposition) are of this mind, as Mr. Selden 
observes, lib. i. de Uxore Heb. cap. 5. But the Talmud- 
ists themselves do not all understand this matter alike. 
For some of them think all the gentiles (at least those who 
were under the dominion of the Israelites) were bound to 
refrain from all incestuous marriages; to which death is 
threatened by the law.: But others of them think they were 
concerned only in those six things which were unlawful 
before the law of Moses was given. (See Selden, lib. v. 
de Jure Nat. et Gent. cap. 1. and cap. 11. p. 596, &c.) 
But the ancient Hebrews give a good reason for all these 
laws, as Grotius observes, lib. ii. de Jure Belli et Pacis, 
cap: d. sect. 13. n. 2.” 

Shall approach. | Some of the Jews have been so- rigor- 
ous, as to expound this word, as if it bound them not to 
have any familiarity with the persons afternamed, (R. Levi 
Barzelonita; Precept. clxxxviii.) which is against all rea- 
son and natural affection. The plain sense is, they should 
not approach, or come near to them, for the end afterward 
mentioned; viz. to uncover their nakedness. Nay, this very 


phrase is used for the same thing, Gen. xx. 4. without the 


addition of uncovering their nakedness. 

Any that is near of kin to him.] It must be confessed, 
that these words near of kin do not: sufficiently express 
the fullsense of the Hebrew phrase; nor are they of a de- 
terminate signification: for a man may be near of kin toa 
woman, who is not the remainder of his flesh, as the Hebrew 
phrase is: that is, so near of kin to him, that nothing comes 
between them. This is properly the nearness of flesh here 
spoken of; she that is immediately born of the same flesh 
that a man Is, or she out of whose flesh he is born; or she 
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that is born out of his flesh¢ that is, in plainer words, a 
man’s sister, mother, or daughter. These are a man’s 
own immediate relations; which the Karaites call the 
Soundation and root of all that is here forbidden, as Selden 
notes, lib. i. Ux. Hebr. cap.2. For the sake of whom the 
rest here mentioned are prohibited, having a nearness of 
flesh to them, viz. his father or mother’s sister; his grand- 
daughter, and his niece. For the best explication of this 
phrase, is the express particulars mentioned by God him- 
self in this place. 

Lo uncover their nakedness.) To have carnal knowledge 
of her, as the Scripture modestly speaks in other places. 
For nakedness in the holy language signifies the secret 
parts, which natural modesty teaches all civilized people 
to cover; and not to reveal them to any but those whom 
they marry. Therefore not to uncover the nakedness of the 
persons here named, is properly, not to take them in mar- 
riage; and much less to have knowledge of them without 
marriage. Answerable to this is the name of a virgin whom 
the Hebrews call alma, which is as much as covered, 
clothed, or veiled: because those parts were never exposed 
to any one, but those to whom they were espoused and 
joined in marriage. 

I am the Lord.] By my authority, who am your so- 
vereign, and the sovereign of the world, these. laws are 
enacted: and I will punish those that break them. 

Ver. 7. The nakedness of thy father, or the nakedness of 
thy mother, thou shalt not uncover.) It is commonly thought 
by interpreters, that the particle. we translate or, is here as 
much as that is, (for so it signifies in some places, particu- 
larly 1 Sam. xxviii. 3.) So that the latter part of the verse 
is only an explication of the former, and makes them but 
one prohibition, against a man’s marrying his mother. And 
this, indeed, the next words seem to imply, she is thy mo- 
ther ; who bare thee, and therefore not to be taken to: be 
thy wife, much less to be otherwise known by. thee. But 
we may as well think, that the nakedness of the father and of 
the.mother are both here mentioned, to shew neither the 
daughter might marry her father, nor the son his mother; 
and consequently, that in all the following particulars, wo- 
men were concerned just as men were ; ‘though the men be 
only mentioned. And under the name of father and mother 
are comprehended grandfather or grandmother, or other 
progenitors before them. 

She is thy mother, thou shalt not uncover her nakedness. | 
This is the very first prohibition; it being a going back in 
nature fora man to marry his mother. Which, though it 
was practised in those days by the Canaanites, and Egyp- 
tians, and by the Persians also, in aftertimes, and.some 
other eastern countries, yet in the western part of the world 
(as Mr. Selden observes) such marriages were nunguam 
non execranda, execrable in all ages, (lib. v. de Jure Nat. 
et Gent. cap. 11. p. 601, &c.) ‘Such were the marriages of 
(idipus with Jocasta, of Nero with Agrippina, Pelopeia 
and Thyestis her father, of whom Aigistus was born; which 
evcry body detested. (See Grotius de Jure Belli et Pacis, 
lib. ii. cap. 5. sect. 2.) For the law of nature was against 
such marriages, notwithstanding the practice of persons, 
nay whole nations, whom God gave up to 7é$n driutac (as 
St. Paul shews), dishonourable affections, for their other 
sins; especially for their forsaking him, and falling to 
idolatry. 
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Maimonides gives this as the genéral reason of prohibit- 
ing this, and all the following marriages: because the per- 
sons here forbidden to be so joined together, are all, ina 
manner, such ; wont to live together in the same 
house (fer so ers, mothers, children, brothers, and 
sisters do), who might easily be tempted to lewdness one 
with another, if. even. marrying together were not severely 
forbidden. And thus.the LX X. translate the words of the 
foregoing verse ;,none of you shall approach to any that ts 
near of kin to him, mode oixeia capxdc, or, as other copies, 
mpoc oixeiov capxuc, to those that are so near of kin, that 
they usually dwell ex the same, house ; as parents and chil- 
dren; brothers and sisters; and the brothers and sisters of 
our parents. Mahomet, as lewd and impudent as he was, 
had not. the beldness to control these laws; but, in the 
fourth chapter of his Alcoran, expressly forbids his follow- 
ers to marry their mothers, their mothers-in-law, &c. and a 
great many, of the rest which here follow. 

_ Ver. 8. The nakedness of thy father’s wife shalt thou not: 
uncover.| That is, of a step-mother. Such was the-incest 
of Reuben with Bilhah, (Gen. xxxv. 22.) and of Absalom: 
with the wives of. his father David, (2 Sam. xvi. 21, 22.) 
and of Antiochus Soter with Stratenice; who, abhorring: 
from such a conjunction, was taught that all things were: 
honest that pleased the king. Buti the thing itself is so: 
hateful, that the very naming it is a condemnation; and 
therefore it is all-one with the prime natural law, which 
prohibits the conjunction of parents and children: ‘‘ For 
she that is. one flesh with. my father (as a. great: man. 
speaks), is as near to me as my father, and that.is as near 
as my own mother. As near, I mean, in the estimation:of 
law, though not in the accounts of nature; and, therefore,. 
though it be a crime of a less turpitude, yet it is equally. 
forbidden, and is against the law of nature, not directly, but 
by interpretation,” (book. ii. chap. 2. Ductor: Dubitantium, 
rule iii. n. 29.) 

It is thy father’s nakedness.] He having. known her, it 
was net permitted the son to have her also. Nay,. the 
Jews say, if the father had only espoused her, it:was not’ 
lawful for the son to have her to wife; or if.he had di- 


vorced her, if was not lawful for the son to have her, even: 


after he was dead. (See R. Levi Barzelonita, Preecept.. 
cxel. Buxtorf. de Sponsal. p.16, 17.) 

Ver. 9. The nakedness of thy sister.| As.the nearness of: 
flesh (mentioned ver. 6.) above a man, .is his mother; and: 
below him, is. his daughter: so, on the side of him, is his 
sister. 

The daughter of thy father.| Though she were begotten 
by his father of another wife, not of his mother; yet he 
might not marry her: 

Or the daughter of thy mother.| Born of her by another 
husband, not by his father. 

Whether she be born at home, or born abroad.) Be legi- 


timately born in wedlock; or illegitimatcly, out of wed-. 


lock ; as the Talmudists expound it: see Selden, lib. v. 
de Jure N. ct G. cap. 10. p. 591. where he observes, that 
though the Egyptians (as Philo and others report), with 


such-like nations, thought the marriage. of brothers and 


sisters to he lawful, and it was practised also in Greece; 
yet the greatest men in the western: countries condemned. 
such marriages; which some of the Greck philosophers 


also disallowed: and Euripides himself. called barbarous, 
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even when it was praetised.. Insomuch, that in. after-ages. 
this wicked custom. was quite abolished; and that before 
Christianity was well settled among them. For Sextus Em- 
piricus saith, that in his time it was utterly unlawful: see 
there, cap. xi. p. 603. 605, &c. where he shews the Ro- 
mans always abhorred such marriages; nay, it ‘was late 
before.the Persians took up this abominable custom, after 
the example of Cambyses: who being in love with his own 
sister, as Herodotus relates, (in his Thalia, cap. xxxi.) and 
having a mind to marry her, which was never practised he- 
fore in that country; he commanded the royal judges (as 
he calls them), who.were the interpreters of the laws,. to 


advise whether he might Jawfully do. it, or not: who, to 


please him, and yet not seem to give an illegal opinion, 
answered, vdéuov ovdéva 2Ecuplokev Sc KeXebee adeA pen sUvot- 
kéetv adeAgedv, Ke. That they could find no law which per- 
mitted a brother to marry a sister: but there was a law, that 
the Persian king might do even what he would. (See Grotius, 
hib.1i. de Jure Belli et Pacis, cap. 5. sect. 18.) 

Even their nakedness thou shalt not uncover.| It shall be 
unlawful to thee to marry any of the forenamed sisters: 


For though the marriage. of brother and sister was neces- 


sary in the beginning, when God created but one.man and 
one woman, by whose children the world was. peopled‘; 
yet, when it was so,-there was great reason that. it should 
be made utterly unlawful,.as many have. demonstrated ;' 
particularly Bishop Taylor, in his Duetor. Dubitantium, 
book ii. chap. 2. rule iii: n. 24, 25, &c. ‘‘ For now it is next 
to an unnatural mixture (as he speaks), it hath. something: 
of confusion in it, and blending. the very first partings of 


nature, which makes it intolerably scandalous and univer= 


sally forbidden; for if it were-not, the mischicf would be ' 
horrible and infinite.” | | 

Ver. 10. The nakedness of thy son’s daughter, or of. thy’ 
daughter's daughter, even their nakedness thou shalt not: 
uncever.] This law concerns a man’s’ grand-daughter, by? 
his son or his daughter, whether legitimately or spuriously* 
begotten,.as R. Levi Barzelonita expounds it, (Precept: 
cxciii.) Who adds, in the next precept hut one, this is’an- 
other prohibition, thou shalt not. uncover the nakedness of: 
thy daughter ; which (saith he) is not expressly mentioned } 
in this law, because it was not necessary. Fora man’s: 
grandchildren, either by. sons or daughters, which are’ 
more remote, being forbidden, there was no’ need to say it: 
was unlawful for him to marry his own daughter. 

For theirs is thy own nakedness.) 'They have their: oti- 
ginal from thy.nakedness: For which reason'some of the? 
Jews extended this to those descendants which were’ still 
farther off, as a hedge to thislaw. So R. Levi calls it; in the 
place forenamed. The ancicnt Romans also (as our Mr. 
Selden shews) were very strict in restraining the marriage’ 
of men witb their nieces, cither by their brothers or sisters, 
and with others mentioned in the following laws of Moses; 
lib. v. de Jure Nat. et Gentium, &c. cap.11. p. 605, &c. | 

Ver.11. The nakedness of thy father’s wife’s daughter, be- 
gotten of thy father (she is thy sister), thou shalt net uncover 
her nakedness.| This prohibition, seeming to be.the' same 
with that, ver. 9. some of the Hebrews have expounded 
this concerning the daughter of a mother-in-law begotten 
by another father. For the words may be thus‘ translated, as 
Mr. Selden obscrves:the order ‘of them will bear, (lib.i. de 
Uxore Heb. cap, 4.) The nakedness of the daughter of thy 
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father’s wife (for she that is born of thy father is thy sister ) 
thow shalt not uncover. And with this the Greek and se- 
veral other versions of the Bible agree, who make the pro- 
hibition of the wife’s daughter to end hefore he speaks of 
his own sister. And it is.the sense of the principal men 
among the Karaites, as. he shews, cap. 6. But this is 
against the constant sense of the Ifebrew doctors, who say 
it. is lawful to marry the daughter of a mother-in-law 
which she had by another husband ; for there is no near- 
ness of flesh at all between these two. And therefore, 
as in the ninth verse, the marriages of all brothers and 
sisters, in general, are forbidden; so here, more particu- 
larly, the marriage with a sister by the same father, though 
not by the same mother: which was necessary to be 
expressly forbidden; because, before the law, the sons 
of: Noah thought it lawful to marry a half-sister (as we 
speak) by the father’s side, though not by the mother’s. 
(See Buxtorf. de Spons. et Divort. p. 15,16.) And this 
was the ancient law of Solon among the Athenians, that 
they might marry éporarplove, their sisters by the same fa- 
ther, but not duopyrofove, their sisters br y the same mother ; 
as Joh. Meursius shews in his Themis Attica, lb. 1. cap. 
_18.- And if the one of these had not been in.so many 
words prohibited, as well as the other, the Jews might still 
have ‘continued in that practice, which was usual before 
the law. (See Sam. Petitus in Leges Atticas, p.440.) - 

-Some are of the opinion, that, in the ninth verse, the son 
of a: second venter is forbidden. to marry the daughter of 
the first : and here, the son of the first venter, to marry the 
daughter of the'second. And others fancy, that the sister 
here meant is one that was adopted by his father. | 

- Ver. 12. Thou shalt not uncover the*nakedness of thy 
father’s sister.| And it made no difference whether she was 
his father’s sister légitimately or illegitimately begotten by 
his grandfather; as R. Levi Barzclonita represents the 
opinion of the Hebrew doctors, (Preeecpt. cxevii.) Such 
marriages also were prohibited by the ancient Romans, as 
Mr. Selden observes in the place forenamed, (lib. v. cap. 
LL. p. 605.) though before the law of Moses they are sup- 
posed to be lawful; for it is commonly thought-that his 
father Amram married his ‘aunt Jochobed, (Exod. vi. 20.) 


and therefore no wonder it was practised in other, countries, 


who were not acquainted with this prohibition: particularly 
at Sparta, where Herodotus saith (in his Erato, cap. 1xxi.) 
Archidamus their king married Lampito, who was sister to 
his father Zeuxidamus, dsvro¢g avr Autuyxidew ; Leutichy- 
des (who was father both to her and to Zeuxidamus) giving 
her to- him in marriage. 

« She is thy father’s near kinswoman ; So near, that as he 
could not be permitted to marry her, so his son also, who 
was not but a little farther removed from her, was forbid- 
den to touch her. And by the same reason that a man 
might not marry his aunt, an uncle might not marry his 
niece.’ Which, though practised among the Romans after 
Claudius married Agrippina, till the time of Constantine; 
yet it was a new thing, as Claudius himself acknowledges 


in Tacitus, '(“ Nova nobis in fratrum filies conjugia,” lib. , 


xii. -Annal. marriages with our brother's daughters are new 
things with us.) And all he could say for it was, that it 
was common in other nations, “nee lege. ulla prohibita,” 
and not forbidden by any law. And indeed the newness of 
it so frightened Domitian, that he would not venture upon 
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it; nor did many use it. Which shews that this law had 
some foundation in nature; Which made those men cau- 
tious about such marriages, who had nothing else to guide 
them. Or, at least, there had been such a long custom 
against them, in the western part of the world, that men, 
who were otherwise very bad, would not help to alter it. 

' Ver. 13. Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy 
mother's sister: for she is thy mother’s near kinswoman.] 
There is the same reason for this, as for the former prohi- 
bition: the aunt, by the mother’s side, being as near to a 
man, as his aunt by the father’s. . 

- Ver. 14. Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy fa- 
ther’s brother.| This is explained in the next words, thox 
shalt not approach to his wife: that is, not marry thy 
uncle’s wife. And therefore much less might an uncle 
marry his brother’s daughter: as Herodotus tells us Da- 
rius married Phrataguna, the daughter of his brother 
Atarnes, who gave him all his estate with her; and Leo- 
nides, king of Sparta, married Gorgo, the daughter of his 
brother Cleomenes. See lib. vii. (called Polymnia) cap. 
224. and 239. : 
She ts thy aunt.) By such near affinity, that marriage is 
forbidden with her, as well as with an aunt by consangui- 
nity, (v.12, 13.) In which the ancient Romans also were 
very Strict, as our Selden observes in the place above- 
named. And it made no difference, whether he were only 
espoused to her, or had after marriage divorced her, or Was 
separated by death: or whether he was his father’s brother 
legitimately,- or. spuriously, as R. Levi Barzclonita ob- 
serves, ~Praecept. cxcix. and cc. Where he notes, that 
though the father’s brother’s wife be only mentioned, yet 
the mother’s brother’s wife is also aah ich This is re- 
peated xx. 20. 

Ver. 15. Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy 
daughter-in-law: she is thy son’s wife, &c.] Though only 
espoused to him; and therefore much more when solemnly 
married; as the same R. Levi explains it, Pracept. eci. 
where he hath the same observation as before; that if she 
was afterward divorced, he might not marry her: and that 
itis probable the wife of a bastard son is prohibited ; for 
he is his son; though a child a a slave, or a stranger, is 
never called ‘ man’s son. 

Ver. 16. Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy 
brother’s wife, &c.| Unless he died childless; for in that 
case the next brother was bound to marry her, (Deut. xxy. 
5. see Buxtorf.de Spons. p. 25. and Grotius in Matt. xiv. 
4.) Much less might a man marry his brother's daughter 
(as was before noted), who was nearer to him, and of his 
own flesh. Which was so much abhorred by the ancient 
Romans, that Claudius Cesar durst not eelebrate his mar- 
riage with Agrippina, till he had got a deeree of the scnate 
for it, “ Quo juste inter patruos, fratrumque filias, nuptia: 
etiam in posterum statucrentur:” which made the marriage 
of uncles with their brother’s daughters to be lawful for the 
future: which hitherto had been without example. So Taci- 
tus relates in the forenamed book ef his Annals, (cap. 5.)- 
where he saith, notwithstanding this deeree, there were: 
none found, but only one man,.who. desired such matri-- 
mony ;. and most thought he did it to gain Agrippina’s fa-: 
vour: ‘* Neque tamen repertus est, nisi unus, talis matri- 
monii cupitor,” &e- 

Ver. 17. Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of a wo- 
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man and her daughter.) Ifa man married a Widow that had 
a daughter, it was a wicked thing to marry that daughter, 
cither while her mother lived, or “after she was dead. 

Neither shalt thou take her son’s daughter, nor her daugh- 
ter’s daughter, to uncover her nakedness.| To preserve them 
from this, the Jews added, as a hedge to this law, a prohi- 
bition to marry the grand-daughters of such daughters, as 
R. Levi Barzelonita tells us, (Praecept. ccv.) 

For they are her near kinswomen.] Of such consanguinity 
with her (from whom they directly come), as makes it very 
criminal in him that is one with her to marry them. 

It is wickedness.] The Hebrew word zimmah imports 
more than wickedness. The LXX. translate it doéBnua, im- 
piety ; the Vulgar Latin, incest ; others, nefarious wickedness, 
which is the w vord j in the civil law for those marriages that 
are contrary to nature. Such were these in some measure, 
though not in the highest degree. ° 

Ver. 18. Netther shalt thou take a wife to her sister. ] 
There are a great many eminent writers, who, following 
our marginal translation [one wife to another], imagine that 
here plurality of wives is expressly forbidden by God. And 
they think there is an example to justify this translation in 
Exod. xxvi. 3. where Moses is commanded to take care 
the five curtains of the tabernacle were coupled together, 


one to its sister (as the Hebrew phrase is), 7. e. one to an-_ 


other. And so the Karaites interpret this place; that a 
man, having a wife, should not take another while she 
lived. Which, if it were true, would solve several] difh- 
culties : but there are such strong reasons against it, that I 
cannot think it to be the meaning. For as more wives than 
one were indulged before the law, so they were after. And 
Moses himself supposes as much, when he provides a man 
should not prefer a child he had by a beloved wife, before 
one by her whom he hated, if he was the eldest son. Which 
plainly intimates .an allowance in his law, of more wives 
than one. And so we find expressly their kings might have, 
though not a multitude, (Deut. xvii. 17.) And their best 
king, who read God’s law day and night, and could not but 
understand it, took many wives, without any reproof: nay, 
God gave him more than he had before, by delivering his 
master’s wives to him, (2 Sam. xii. 8.) And, besides all this, 
Moses speaking all along in this chapter of consanguinity, 
it is reasonable (as Schindlerus observes) to conclude he 
doth so here: not of one woman to another; but of one sis- 
ter to another. There being also the like reason to under- 
stand the word sister properly in this placc, as the words 
daughter and mother in others, (ver. 17. and xx. 14.) where 
he forbids a man to take a woman and her daugliter, or a 
woman and her mother, as Theodoric Hackspan judi- 
ciously notes, Disput.i.de Locutionibus Sacris, n. 29. (See 
Selden, lib. v. de Jure Nat, et Gent. cap. 6. and Buxtorf. 
de Sponsal, p. 28, 29.) 

The meaning therefore is, that though two wives at a time, 
or more, were permitted in those days, no man should take 
two sisters (as Jacob had formerly done) begotten of the 
same father, or born of the same mother, whether legiti- 
mately or illegitimatcly, as the forenamed R. Levi ex- 
presses it, (Precept. ccvi.) Which, though it may seem to 
be prohibited before, by consequence z and analogy (because 
the marriage of a brother's wife is forbidden, ver. 16.) yet 
it is here directiy prohibited, as other marriages are; which 
were implicitly forbidden before, For, ver. 7. the marriage 
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of a son with his mother, is forbidden: and ver. 10. the 
marriage of a father with his daughter. 

To vex her.| 'There were wont to be great emulations, and 
jealousies, and contentions, between wives (some of them 
being more beloved than others, and also superior to them), 
which between two sisters would have been more intole- 
rable, than between two other women: who not being ‘‘a 
consanguinitate, equiore animo sub codem marito, etatem 
una agant,” (as Petrus Cunzeus speaks, lib. ii. de Repub. 
Heb. cap.23.) of the same consanguinity (as two sisters are ), 
might live with more equal and quiet minds under the same 
husband. 'The Vulgar Latin understands this, as if Moses 
forbade them to make one sister their wife, and the other 
their concubine ; which could nt but beget the greatest dis- 

cords between bathe, : 

In her life-time.} From hence some infer, that a a man was 
permitted to marry the sister of his former wife, when she 
was dead. So the Talmudists; but the Karaites thought 
it absolutely unlawful, as Mr. Selden observes, (lib. i. de 
Uxore Heb. cap. 4.) For it is directly against the scope 
of all these laws, which prohibit men to marry at all with 
such persons as are here mentioned, either in their wives’ 
life-time, or after. And there being a prohibition (ver. 16.) 
to marry a brother’s wife, it is unreasonable to think Moses 
gave them leave to marry their wife’s sister. These words, 
therefore, in her life-time, are to be referred, not to the first 
words, neither, shalt thou take her, but to the next, to vex 
her, as long as she lives. _Chaskuni refers it to both the 
sisters, according to the ‘Targum, and makes this the sense; 
lest they should both be afflicted widows as long as they live: 
for nobody would marry either of them, being defiled by 
such an incestuous conjunction, for which God. cut off thers 
husband. . 

.In this the ancient Christians were so strict, that if 2 a 


‘man, after his wife died, married her sister, he was. by the 


tenth canon of the council of Eliberis, to be kept from the 
communion five years. 
Ver. 19. ‘Also thou shalt not approach to a woman.] 


No, not to his own wife, as the forenamed R. Levi ex- 


pounds it, (Precept. ccvii.) though all other women also 
are comprehended, even their Canaanitish slaves, as in 
observes. 
As long as she ts put apart for her uncleanness.] Which 
was seven days, (xv. 19.) All the laws about marriages 
unto this place, secm to have a special regard to the wicked 
customs among the Egyptians; who, shove all other peo- 
ple, were then polluted with such incestuous mixtures. 


-And now he proceeds to direct them to abhor the customs 


of the Canaanites; who were polluted more than other 
nations with adulteries, and offering their.children to Mo- 
loch, and the rest of the foul crimes which follow. For 
against the practices of these two nations, the Egyptians 
and the Canaanites, Moses cautions them, (ver. 3.) and ac- 
cordingly first mentions the doings of the Egyptians unto 
this place ; and then those of the Canaanites in ‘the fol- 
lowing verscs. 

Ver. 20. Moreover, thou shalt not lie carnal, y with thy 
neighbour's wife.| While he lived with her: for this was to 
commit adultery. 

To defile thyself with her.| This signifies the foulest i im- 
purity, as appears from ver. 2:3. and was punished with 
death, (xx. 10.) 
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Ver. 21. And thou shalt not let any of thy seed.] t. e. Of 
their children, as it is explained Deut. xviii. 10. This was 
a spiritual adultery, and thercfore here mentioned. 

Pass through the fire to Molech.| It is certain that Mo- 
loch was particularly worshipped by the children of Am- 
mon, (at least in future ages, 1 Kings xi. 7.) but seems to 
have been the name of many of the heathen gods, and the 
same with Baal: both of them ne apie dominion. This 
appears by comparing Jer. xix. 5. with xxxii. 35. But 
more especially it signifies the sun, the prince of the hea- 
wey hodies, (see Vossius de Orig. et Progr. Idolol. lib. ii. 
cap.5.) as the queen of heaven was the moon, (Jer. vii. 18.) 
Now it is evident, by several passages in Scripture, that 
the ancient pagans (whom the Israelites were prone to imi- 
tate) not only made their children pass through the fire, but 
also offered them in sacrifice unto Moloch. The former I 
take to be forbidden in this law; the latter in xx. 3. where 
giving their children to Moloch is prohibited under a scvere 
penalty, of being putto death for that crime: whereas there 
is no penalty annexed here to their making them pass 
through the fire. Which I take therefore to have been a less 
crime than the other; though an iJolatrous rite, practised 
by those who abhorred the cruelty of offering the very life 
of their dear children to Moloch. Instead of which, this 
rite was devised, of making them pass through the fire (for 
though the word fire be not here in the Hebrew text, yet it 
is understood by all, and expressed Deut. xviii. 10.) by 
way of purification, and lustration, as they called it; and 
by this means to dedicate them to the worship and service 
of Moloch. And therefore, being a rite of initiation, whereby 
parents consecrated their sons and daughters to their dei- 
ties ; we never find it mentioned in Scripture, but only con- 
cerning children (not concerning men and women), whom 
the Israelites are forbidden to dedicate in this manncr; 
which was, in truth, to alienate them from the Lord God of 
Israel}. 

Now, that this was practised among the ancient. pagans 
as a rite of initiation, appears particularly in the mysteries 
of Mithra (see Suidas upon that word) ; and continued long 
among the Persians, if we may believe Benjamin Tude- 
lensis, in his Itinerarium, p. 214. (Sce G. Schickardi Ta- 
rich, p. 126, &e.) And this very phrase, make to pass unto 
(for the word fire, as I'said, is not here mentioned), signi- 
fies as much as ad partes ejus transire, to be addicted to 
any one; like that phrase mposipyecSat ry Oey, to come unto 
God, (Heb. xi. 6.) And so this Hebrew phrase is used 
Exod. xiii. 12. and may very well be thus understood here, 
for devoting, or making over their children unto Moloch. 
For the heathen thought thcir children unclean, and obnox- 
ious to the anger of their gods, and consequently in danger 
to be taken away from them, if they were not thus expiated, 
as Maimonides tells us, (More Nevoch. par. ili. cap. 37.) 
‘And, on the contrary, they fancied, (as R. Levi Barzelo- 
nita observes, Przecept. ccviii.) that if only one of their 
children were thus consecrated to Moloch, all the rest were 
blessed, and should be prosperous. For be very nicely 
takes notice that the Israclites are forbidden to make any 
of thetr seed to pass through the fire: it not being the man- 
ner, he saith, to make them all pass. But the idolatrous 
priests (to make ‘the people more willing to this service) 
cunningly persuaded them, thatif any one child was offered 
to Moloch, it procured a blessing upon all; and if there was 
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only one child in a family, they laid no obligation on the 
parents to do this. 

The manner of doing it, at this distance of time, cannot 
certainly be known. Some say their parents carried them 
through two fires upon their shoulders. Others, that they 
were led between them by their priests: and so R. Levi in 
the place beforenamed; “ The father delivered the child to 
the priest, in the name of the idol; just as it is said con- 
cerning legal sacrifices, (xv. 14.) ‘he shall give them to the 
priest.’” Others think that the priest, or somebody else, 
waved the child about in the very flame, while men and wo- 
men danced round the fire; nay, leaped through the flame. 
And Joh. Coch. observes, upon the title Sanhedrin, cap. 7. 
n. 7. that some are of opinion, the children thus dedicated 
did not walk, but dance through the fire: which being an 
emblem and representative of the sun, plainly: signified 
such children were consecrated to that deity. And this 
comes nearer to the Hebrew phrase, as we translate it, that 
they did not pass between fires, but through the fire. But 
which way soever it was done, whether they waved the child 
through the very fire, and presented it to Moloch, before 
whom the fire was kindled; or led it between two fires; when 
they had so done, the priest restored the child to the ‘father 
again. And in some such way Ahaz made his son “ to pass 
through the fire, according to the abomination of the hea- 


then,” (2 Kings xvi. 3.) which cannot be meant of his burns 


ing him: for Heackinb bison outlived him, and succceded 
in his throne. (See Theodoret in Kings iv. queest. 47. Mai- 
mon. de Idol. cap. 6. sect. 14. n. 4—7. and ee notes; 
with Simeon de Muis in Psal. evi. 37.) 

Neither shalt thou profane the name of thy God.) By of- 
fering their children to Moloch, they in effect rejected and 
disowned (as I before observed) the Lord God of Israel: 
which was to pollute his name, by giving that honour, which 

was due to him alone, unto another God: for he gave them 
children; who were therefore to be devoted to none but 
him. 

-L.am the Lord.| The only sovereign of the world;: who 
will severcly punish the transgressors of this law. 

Ver. 22. Thou shalt not lie with mankind, as with wo- 
mankind: it is an abomination.} A detestable wickednéss; 
condemned by all nations, though practised by some lewd 
persons among them. Insomuch that the apostles of 
Christ make mention of it with the greatest abhorrence, 
(Rom. i. 27. 1 Cor. vi. 9.1 Tim. i. 10.) For not only 
several of the Roman emperors were infamous upon this 
account, but some alse of the Greck philosophers. 

This prohibition is repeated, according to Maimonides, 
in Deut. xxmi. 17. whom our translation follows; there 
shall not be a Sodomite of the sons of Israel. But Onkelos 
interprets that place otherwise. 

Ver. 23. Neither shalt thou lie with any beast, &ce.] 7. e. 
Of any kind whatsoever. Some are apt to say, what need 
was there of such prohibitions? when it is so monstrously 
umnatural, to mix with creatures of a different species from 
us, as all beasts are. But such persons do not under- 
stand, that this was not only practised in Egypt, (against 
whose doings he cautions them, ver. 3.) but was also made 
a piece of religion: women devoted to the worship there 
used, most filthily submitting to the Inst of their sacred 
voats. So Strabo tells us, lib. vii. p. 802. that at Mendes, 
where they worshipped Pan, Tpéyot évravla yuvatkt palyvor- 
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yen. For which he quotes Pindar; as do also Priscianus 
and Ablian, lib. vii. de Animal. cap. 19. as Casaubon there 


notes. 


dr’ tuev TOvTO TEpac’ yuvarne rodyoc tuloyero avapavedy. This 
prodigy happened in this part of Egypt (i. e. among the 
Mendesians) when I wasthere, a goat had to do with a wo- 
man in the view of al. Totro te trtdeeiv avOpwrwv arlxero. 
How long this beastly custom had been among them, none 
¢an tell, but these words import that then it was notorious; 
and so far from being kept secret, that they rather made an 
ostentation of it. Which I look upon as an argument that 
‘this had been a very old practice; otherwise they would 
have blushed at it. 

Ver. 24. Defile not yourselves in any of these things.]| 
This seems to relate particularly to the sins beforemen- 
tioned, ver. 20-23. (See ver. 26.) 

For in all these the nations are defiled, which I cast out 
before you.] The seven nations that inhabited the land of 
Ganaan, (mentioned in many places, particularly Deut. 
vii. 1.) were so overrun with these filthy vices, that God 
could not bear with them, but ordered them to be destroyed 
for this very reason. Which was a sufficient caution to 
the Israclites, who came in their room, to keep themselves 
from such impurities. 

‘ Ver. 25. And the land is defiled.| To make the Israelites 
the more abominate such doings, he represents the very 
land, in which they dwelt, as sensible of the foul wicked- 
‘ness of the inhabitants; who were a loathsome burden to 
it, which it could not digest. 

Therefore do I visit the. iniquity thereof upon it.| Tam 
about to punish them upon that account. . 

And the land itself-vomiteth ‘out its inhabitants.]| A 
most eloquent figure, expressing the excessive loathsome- 
ness of their wickedness: which made their own country 
riauseate them, and throw them out, as our stomach doth 
meat that offends it. The same expression is used, ver. 
28. xx. 22. Rev. iii. 16. Theodoret expounds this word 
by BeeAbocerv, which signifies their expulsion, as an execrable 
people. And, indeed, the word vomit in Scripture is used 
for that which is most detestable and over eny Me (Isa. 
xxviii. 8. Jer. xlviii. 26. Habak. 1i. 10.) 

Ver. 26. Ye shall therefore keep my statutes and my 
judgments.| These laws I have given you. (Sce ver. 
4, 5.) ' 

And shali not commit any of -these abominations.] From 
this. word abominations, which the nations God cast out 
to make room for them, are said to have committed, ver. 
27. some conclude, that every one of the foregoing mar- 
riages, mentioned in this chapter, are in their own nature 
sinful; the nations who had no positive law to forbid them, 
being cast out for such pollutions. But the mere force of 
this word will not warrant such ‘a conclusion; because se- 
veral things are called in this book an abomination, which 
have no moral turpitude in them; but ‘were made. so by 
God's positive laws, as Mr. Selden ‘observes (fib. v. de Jure 
Nat. ct Gent. cap. 11. p. 598.) from Lev. xi. 10. 20. 41, 
42. where several sorts ‘of creatures are forbidden to be 


eaten, as abominable: and: the sacrifice of a bullock or a: 
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vat, goats (which were there also worshipped) lay with wo-- 


And Herodotus vouches this upon his own know- 
ledge, and saith they did it opent, y (so dvapavedy signifies ) | 
when he was in Egypt. His words are these, ih his second | 
book called Euterpe, cap. 46. "Eyévero 8 tv to vdpy tobry | 


_ practised in the world. 
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sheep that had a blemish, is said to be an abomination, 
(Deut. xvii. 1.) not from the very nature of the thing; but 
from the prohibition which God had made against such 
offerings. 

It is most reasonable, therefore, to refer the aboniina- 
tions here spoken of to those foul things mentioned in the 
latter end of this list, (ver. 20—23.) and to those in the 
beginning, (ver. 7—9, &c.) For lying with one’s mother, 
or mother-in-law, or sister, was always an abomination. 
But we cannot say the same of évery one of the rest (the 
law itself following, or rather requiring, in one case, the 
marriage of a brother’ s wife), which were made an abomi- 
nation by the law now given to the Israelites. ° 

Neither any of your own nation, nor any stranger that 
sojourneth among you.] That is, any proselyte who had 
embraced their religion. (See xvii. 8.) 

Ver. 27. For all these abominations have the men of the 
land done, which were before you, &c.] He admonishes 
them to beware of these abominations, by the example of 
those who were utterly undone by them. For God is no 
respecter of persons; but would punish them in the same 
manner, if they did the same things. 

Ver. 28. That the laud spew not you out wisn &e.] As 
it did at last, (Jer. ix. 19. Ezek. xxxvi. 17.) 

Ver. 29. For whosoever shall commit any of these abomi- 
nations, even the souls that commit them, shall be cut off 
from among their people.| The multitude of the, offenders 
shall not keep off the punishment; but they shall suffer by 
the hand of the judges, or by the hand of God, if they neg- 
lect their duty. (See Gen. xvii. 14.) 

Ver. 80. Therefore shall ye keep mine ‘opdlindriees) Live 


_ by all these rules which I have now given you. 


That ye commit not any of these abominable customs, 
which ivere commitied before you.] By observing every one 
of thesé laws, they were kept at a distance from those 
greater abominations, mentioned in the beginning, and in 
the latter end of these prohibitions. The positive laws (or 
ordinances) now added, being in the nature of ah ante- 
murale, or an outwork; to stop their proceeding to the 
higher crimes, which were against the law of nature. 

I am the Lord your God.] As their Lord, he had authority 
to make these laws: and as their God, they had particular 
obligations to observe them. Nay, it was asingular token 
of his love to them, that he prescribed these laws of chas- 
tity and modesty: that thereby he might preserve them a 
holy people to him, pure and free from those abominable 
filthinesses, and those indecent conjunctions, that were 
For, as the ancient rule was, 
‘‘semper in omnibus conjunctionibus, non solum quod 
liceat considerandum est, sed et quod honestum est:” in 
all marriages it is always to be considered, riot merely what 
is lawful, but what is honest and seemly. Which is more 
true in the Christian religion, than in any other: for there- 
by marriage is advanced, to represent the unify that is be-. 
tween Christ and his church. And bésides, in’ contracting 
marriage, we are not only to have regard to our own con- 
science (as Joh. Brentius wisely observes, upon the fore- 
named rule of the ancient law), but to succéssion also, and 
to inheritances. And therefore, ‘id agendum, quod et boni 
viri honestum judicant; et a legitimo magistratu' permitti- 
tur:” that ts to be done, both which. good men judge to be 
honest, and is allowed by lawful governors. 
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Ver. 1. Anp the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.| The fol- 
lowing precepts, which contain in a manner all their duty, 
seem to have been delivered to Moses immediately after 
the former; being in a great part a repetition of some prin- 
cipal things which had been already commanded. 

Ver. 2. Speak unto all the congregation of the children of 
Israel.| Itis uncertain whether he delivered these precepts 
only to their elders and heads of their tribes; to be com- 
municated by them to the people; or at several] times he 
called every family of every tribe, and spake these words 
to them himself. 

And say unto them, Ye shall be holt y, for I the Lord 
your God am holy.) This very thing was said to them be- 
fore, with respect.to several meats which are forbidden 
them, xi. 44. (Sec there.) And now is repeated with a 
peculiar respect (as Maimonides thinks, More Nevoch. par. 
ili. cap. 47.) to the filthy marriages and abominable idola- 
tries mentioned in the foregoing ‘chapter; as it 1s repeated 
again in the next chapter, (xx. 7.26.) with respect to some 
other things. It being a gencral reason, why they should 
be separated from all other people, by the observation of 
peculiar laws (which is the meaning of being holy), ‘be- 
cause they were the worshippers of Him, whose most ex- 
cellent nature transcended all other beings, not only in pu- 
rity, but in all other perfections. 

Ver. 3. Ye shall fear every man his mother and his father.) 
This duty is called honour in the. fifth commandment, 
(Exod. xx. 12.) and the father there put before the mother; 
which being here called fear, and the mother put before 
the father, it shews, saith Maimonides, that honour and 
fear are equally due to both, without any difference. And 
the proper expressions of fear and reverence are (according 
to those doctors), not to sit in their seat, nor to contradict 
them in any thing they say; much Jess to cavil against 
them; nor to call them by their proper names, but to add 
the title of Sir, &c. (as we speak) or the like. And the 
expressions of honour, are not to sit down jin their pre- 
sence; and to provide them with necessaries, if they fall 
into poverty, &c. (See Selden, lib. ii. de Synedriis, cap. 13. 
p. 557, &c. and R. Levi Barzelonita, Precept. xxvii.) 

And keep my sabbaths.] Obedience, as well as reverence, 
is included in the word fear: but if parents commanded 
them to break the sabbath-day, or to profane any other day 
consecrated to God’s service, they were not to be obeyed. 

I am the Lord your God.] Ll rested on the sabbath-day; 
who am your sovereign, and therefore have power to re- 
quire you to rest on any other days. Particularly on the 
great day of atonement, (xvi. 31.) when I am so gracious 
as to accept of an expiation for all your sins. This is re- 
peated ver. 30. and xxiii. 3. 

Ver. 4. Turn ye not untoidols.] Not so much as to look 
upon thei; no, nor to think of them, (as R. Levi Barzclo- 
nita expounds it, Precept. ccxxv.) much less to inquire 


after what manner the gentiles worshipped them, (which is. 


expressly forbidden Deut. xii. 30.) for by this means they 
might be allured to idolatry. The word we here trans- 
Jate tdols, is a word of contempt, signifying a thing of 
nought. Or, as some of the Jews will have it, this word 
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elilim, is compounded of the particle al, signifying not ; 
and El,i.e.God. Asmuch as'to say, which are not gods; 
and therefore called in Scripture vanities, which can do 
neither good nor hurt. 

Nor make to 4 yourself molten gods.| This seems to have 
respect to the golden calf, which they made to worship, 
and is called a molten calf, (Exod. xxxii. 4.) But all graven 
images are no Jess forbidden: for if to look towards an 
idol was a sin, much more was it to make an image of any 
sort to worship it. The Jews are something curious in 
their observations upon this precept. For, in the book 
Siphra, they say that they might not make molten gods 


for others, much less for themselves. Whence that saying, 


“* He that makes to himself an idol, violates a double pre- 
cept; first in making it, and then in making it to himself.’ 
(See R. Levi beforementioned, Precept. CCXXVi.) 

Iam the Lord your God.] The same reason jis given in 
the foregoing verse for the observation of their sabbaths : 
and that of the seventh day every week, was ordained in 
memory of the creation of the world; and consequently in- 
tended as a preservative from idolatry, (as I observed 
upon Exod. xx. 8.) which, perhaps, makes these two pre- 
cepts be here put together. But it is evident Moses doth 
not observe the order wherein these precepts were first de- 
livered; but rather inverts it, beginning with the fifth com- 
mandment, and so going back to the fourth; and here to 
the two first. 

Ver. 5. And if ye offer a sacrifite of peace-offerings unto 
the Lord.| As they were to avoid all idolatry, so they were 
to be careful to perform the service due to the true God in 
aright manner. Peace-offerings are only mentioned, be- 
cause they were the most.common sacrifices, being of 
three sorts, (see chap. vii. 11, &c. and xvii. 5.) 

Ye-shall offer tt at your own will.] Either of the herd, or 
of the flock; male or female, (chap. iii. 1.6.) Or rather, 
(as the Vulgar ‘Latin and the LX X. understand it) they 
were to offer it so, that it might be acceptable to the Lord ; 
according to the rules prescribed. im the seventh chapter. 

Ver. 6. It shall be eaten the same day ye offer tt, and on 
the morrow.| This shews he speaks particularly of those 
peace-offerings which were a vow, or a voluntary offering, 
(chap. vii. 16.) for sacrifices of thanksgiving might not be 
kept till the morrow, but were to be eaten on the same day, 
ver. 15. of that chapter: (see the reason of this, Exod. 
xxiii. 18. the latter end.) 

And if aught remain till the third da y, it shall be burnt 
with fire.| See chap. vii. 17. 

Ver. 7. And if it be eaten at ali on the third day, it ts 
abominable.} See chap. vii. 18. 

It shall not be accepted.] See there. This seems to jus- 
tify the sense which the Vulgar puts upon those words, 
ver. 5. which we translate, according to thy will. 

Ver. 8. Therefore every one that eateth it shall bear his 
iniquity.| See chap. vii. 18. 

Because he hath profaned the hallowed things of the 
Lord.] By keeping them till they were in danger to stink, | 
or to be corrupted. 

That soul shall be cut off from his people.| By the judges, 
if the thing was known: otherwise by the hand of God. 

Ver.9. Aud when ye reap the harvest of your land.) Which 
was a time of great joy, when they offered, it is likely, many 
peace-offerings of that sort beforementioned. 
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Thou shalt not wholly reap the corners of thy field.) But 
leave a sixtieth part (as their wise men have determined 
it), and that in the extreme part of the field, rather than 
any other place, that the poor might know where to come 
for it; as R. Levi Barzelonita explains it, Praecept. ccxiii. 
. And this, whether they were in the land of Israel, or out 
of it; as Mr. Selden observes out of the Talmndists, lib. 
vi. de Jure Nat. et Gent. cap. 6. p. 692. where he shews 
it was the custom to add something to the sixtieth part, 
proportionable to the largeness of the ficld, or the multitude 
of the poor, or the greatness of the crop. 

Neither shalt thou gather the gleanings of thy harvest.] 
That is, if an ear or two of corn fell (as they cut it, or 
bound it up) out of the sheaves, or from under their sickle, 
they were not to gather them up from the ground, but 
leave them for the poor, as oft as they fell: but not if there 
fell three ears at a time, as the Talmudists determine : (sce 
Mr. Selden in the place abovenamed; and the same R. 
Levi, Preecept. ccxiv.) 

Ver: 10. And thou shalt not glean thy vineyard. ] When 
they had cut off the great bunches, they were not to ex- 
amine the vine over again for the scattered grapes, or 
small clusters. : 

’ Neither shalt thou gather every grape of thy vineyard.] 
If any fell to the ground as they gathered them, they were 
not to take them up. That is, if one or two clusters fell; 
but not if three, much less if more: for they construe this 
as they do the precept about ears of corn, (ver. 9.) They 
also say, they were hound to leave the corners of the vine- 
yard uncut, as well as the corners of the field. (RR. Levi 
Barzelonita, Preecept. ccxxx. and ccxxxi. and Mr. Selden, 
lib. vi. de Jure Nat. ct Gent. cap. G. in the place hefore- 
named.) And these precepts obliged such strangers as so- 
journed among them, (mentioned chap. xvii. 8. and xviii. 
26.) who, before they were admitted to embrace the Jewish 
Fcligion, were examined whether they understood that they 
must observe such and such precepts, particularly these 
here mentioned, which were propounded to them plainly 
and distinctly: and aftcr they had promised to kecp them, 
they were circumcised, &c. AsG.Schickard observes out 
of the 'l'almud, the custom was, after the destruction of 
Jcrusalem, in Mishpat Hamelek, cap. 5. Theorem xvii. 
Thou shalt leave them for the poor and the str auger. | 
Though by stranger the Jews think is understood a prosc- 
lyte of righteousness (as they call him who had embraced 
their religion, by recciving circumcision), yet they did not 
hinder any poor gentile from partaking of this charity ; as 
the same R. Levisays. And if any onc transgressed any 
of the precepts contained in these two verses, he was 
beaten; as Mr. Selden shews, lib. ii. de pa a cap. 13. 
n. 8. 

‘Lam the Lord your God.] I give you the conntry to 
which you go, with these reserves for the poor: and’ have 
heen so bountiful to you, that I require you to be so to 
them. 

Ver. 11. Ye shall not steal.] Ifere are several moral pre- 
cepts put briefly together, for the maintaining justice 
and truth; without which’ socicties cannot be preserved. 
And, first, he forbids theft; the coveting of other men’s 
goods being the source of the other sins that follow. And 


whether they were the goods of an Israelite, or of a gentile 


idolater, that any man stole, he was bound to make restitu- 
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tion, as R. Levi observes, Precept. ccxxxii. (See Exod. 


‘xxii. 1.) 


Neither deal falselt y-] This is a Divine caution (as the 
Hebrew doctors observe) against denying a thing that was 
deposited with them; or which they had found, &c. which 
they would never pretend they had not, if they were dis- 
posed to be sincere and upright in their dealing. 

Neither lie one to another.) Words being intended to de- 
clare the mind, and for no other end; he that hears us 
speak hath a right in justice to be done ‘him, that what we 
speak be true. For otherwise he doth not know our mind 
by our words ;and then we had better be dumb. But 
though all kind of lying be contrary to the intention of God, 
in giving us speech; yet this relates particularly to such 
lies whereby a man’s neighbour was injured; defrauded, for 
instance, of his goods which he had deposited with an- 
other; or of the just debts which were owing him, &c. 
But thongh the simple denying of such things was not pu- 
nished with beating, as Mr. Selden represents the opinion 
of the Talmudists, (lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 11.) yet he that 
denied a thing deposited with him was not admitted to be 
a witness in any case, though he had not forsworn himself, 
unto which this lying disposed him. So R. Levi, Pracept. 
ccxxxiii. | 

Ver. 12. And ye shall not swear by my name falsely.| 
Much less was it lawful for them to confirm the lies fore- 
mentioned with an oath. So the Jewish doctors interpret 
it, as Mr. Selden observes in the same place. If any man 
did, and was found guilty, he was adjudged to restore the 
principal, and a fifth part more, (chap.vi. 5.) And whether 
he forswore himself knowingly, or ignorantly, he was to 
expiate his crime with a sacrifice. But if he was ignorant 
of that command concerning a sacrifice; or if, though he 
had the thing which he denied in his Kee pig, yet he had 
really forgot it, when he swore he had it not; he was freed 
both from the filth part and from the sacrifice! (See chap. 
v. 4.) . 
Neither shalt thou profane the name of thy God.] By ~ 
calling God te witness unto a frivolous thing, or to a rash 
resolution: as if a man swore in his anger he would not 
speak tosuch a person, but afterward did; or, he would 
not eat of such meat, &c. In such cases, the Jews say, 
when a man’s heart was touched with repentance for his’ 
rasliness and incogitancy, he was to go to some wise man, 
or to three neighbours, and desire thei to absolve hiny 
from his oath, of which he truly repented. Which they did, 
when they found him truly penitent ;saying, Be thou Thdeeth 
or, It is remitted’ to thee, or the like. So Mr. Selden oh- 
serves out of Maimonides, lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 11. n. 9. 

Plato hath-said some remarkable things concerning for= 
swearing, and also of lying, and deceit: for which r refer: 
the learned reader to his cleventh book of Laws, p. 216, 
217. edit. Serrani. 

Tam the Lord.] And therefore expect the greatest re- 
verence to my name; and that you should deal honestly 
one: with another. 

Ver. 13. Thou shalt not defraud thy neighbour, neither 
rob him, &c.] Here are several precepts,-almost coincident 
in their sense, but have some peculiar negations belonging’ 
to them. For (as R. Levi Barzelonita observes), “ in all 
things from which God would have them carefully ab- 
stain, he multiplies admonitions,” (Praecept. cxxxvi.) Ac- 
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cordingly hero to defraud is to keep in one’s haud that 
which belongs to another: and such a person, he saith, is 

called an oppressor in Scripture. The Vulgar Latin refers 
i to that which men get from others by calumny: as the 
next words relate to that which is wrested from them by 
open violence. 

Netther rob him.] The same R. Levi expounds this of 
that which is taken from another by manifest foree, and 
doth not belong to him that takes it, (Praecept. cexxxvii.) 
Tor so the Hebrew word gazilahk signifies, that which a 
man wrests out of the hand of another against his will, 
(1 Chron. xi. 23.) 

The wages of him that is hired shall not abide with thee 
ali night till the morning.) For this was a kind of foree and 
robbery, to detain what was owing to him against his will. 
In Deut. xxiv. 15. the words are, “ Thou shalt give him 
his hire, neither shall the sun, go down upon it.” From 
whence the Hebrew doctors conclude there were two sorts 
of people that wrought for hire; one were day-labourers, 
whom Moses speaks of in this verse; another labourers by 
night, of whom he speaks in Deuteronomy. Neither, of 
which were to stay for their wages beyond the time ap- 
pointed ; but the one were to have it before sun-set, the 
other before morning; for it was due as soon as the day Or 
the night was.done. So the Misna, The day-labourer re- 
quires ‘his wages all night, and the night-labourer all day. 
See the forenamed R.Levi, (Pracept. cexxxviii.) who gives 
this reason for it; that “the merciful God would have his 


creatures subsist: which poor labourers cannot do if they, 


want their wages to buy them victuals.” Upon which ac- 
count, the detaining of their wages is said to be a crying 
sin, in that Deut. xxiv. 14. and in St. James, v. 4. 

Ver. 14. Thou shalt not curse the deaf.) No Israelite, 
whether man or woman, was to be cursed, though he could 
not hear the curse, and so was insensible of the injury, as 
R. Levi explains it, (Precept. ccxxxix.) For there was 
the addition of barbarous baseness in it, to curse or revile a 
person who was not capable to answer for himself, nor do 
himself right: and the case of the sick, and the infirm, or 
the absent, was the same with the deaf. Ass for.others, who 
were not deaf, it was forbidden to curse them, saith Mai- 
monides, because it provoked to anger and rage, which 
stirred men up to take revenge. 

Nor put a stumbling-block before the blind.| This is as in- 
human as the former; proceeding from so great malice, 
that the Hebrew doctors seem to think men incapable of 
it; and therefore expound it of giving ill counsel to simple. 
people, and advising them to their damage. So R. Levi; 


(Precept. ccxl.) which is no less contrary to nature than 


laying a stumbling-block in the way of those that cannot 
see to avoid it; and a far greater sin, because it-abused 
their minds, wed might tend to the hurt of their souls. 

But shalt fear thy God.] Believing he. sees and hears, 
and will avenge the cause of those who cannot right them- 
selves, because they know not who injured them, If any 
man was convicted of cither of these crimes he was 
beaten. 

Tam the Lord.| And am therefore to be feared and 
obeyed. 

Ver. 15. Ye shall do no unrighteousness in judgment.) 


The Jews take this to. be an, admonition to their judges,. 


that they should have an equal regard to the plaintiff and 
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defendant, and not prefer the onc before the other; Whence 
these words are thus. explained in Siphra: “Thou shalt 
judge thy neighbours justly; not letting one party stand, 

and bidding the other sit; nor suffering one to speak as 
much. as he pleaseth, and aiddine the other be short.” (See 
Selden de Synedr. lib. ii. cap. 13. n.10.) But none hath 
explained this so largely as Maimonides, in the whole 
twenty-first chapter of Sanhedrin, where he, in general, de- 
fines the just administration of justice to consist in an 
equal respect to both parties in the suit; so that one of 
them have not the liberty to say what he will, and the other 
be cut short: and then, descends to many particulars, 
wherein equal respect to both parties is to be- observed; 
some of which, it will be fit to mention, because they il- 
lustrate the words of St. James, in the second chapter of 
his Epistle, ver.2—4. “If two parties appear in a cause, 
one of which is clothed in precious garments, the other is 
ragged, or.in a poor habit, let it be said to him that is 
the more honourable, Either do you bestow upon your ads 
versary ‘as good apparel.as, you have on yourself, or else 
put on such as he wears, that you may be both alike, and 
then appear before the court of judgment. By no means 
let the one sit, and the other stand; but let them both be 
commanded to-stand: or, if it. please the judges to give 
them both leave to sit, let not one of them sit in a high 
place, the other in alow, but both on the same bench, one. 
by the side of the other.” See R. Levi Barzelonita, (Pre-. 
cept. ccxvii.) who.observes, that mankind are preserved 


-by a righteous judgment; and therefore, if a judge was. 


found to have given an unjust sentence, he was condemned 
to make restitution.to him, whose cause he had perverted, 
(Precept. cexli.) 

Thou shalt not respect, the person of the poor.| Sce Exod. 
Xxili. 3. 

Nor honour the person of the mighty.] This R. Levi ex- 
plains, (Precept. cexlii.) as he did the first clause: ‘The 
judge shall not bid the great man sit down while the meaner 
stands; but both shall, stand before, the, judge, as if they; 
were in the presence of the Divine Majesty, who standeth 
in the midst. of the judges,” (Psal. lxxxii.1.) If, by the 
favour of the judges, both were, permitted to sit, yet, when 
sentence came to be pronounced, both rose up and stood; 
according to Exod. xyiii. 13. 

But in righteousness shalt thou judge thy neighbour.} The 
observation of Maimonides ,seems, to be too nice-and cu~ 
rious, who from this place gathers, that though the lowest 
court of judgment ordinarily. consisted of. no less than 
three judges, yet, by the law, one of them might sit alone, 
as judge in matters not capital; because itis said here, in. 
the singular number, 77 righteousness shalt thow judge. thy. 
neighbour: for, at the same time, he acknowledges their 
wise men require that he should take some assessors to 
him, when they say, Do not judge by thyself alone, for 
there is no sole judge, but one only, viz. Gov. (See Selden, 
lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 14. n. 2. and Guil. Schickardi 
Mishpat Hamelek, cap. 4. Theor. xiv.) 

Ver. 16. Thou shalt not go up and down as a tale-bearer, 
among thy people.] The Vulgar Latin takes the Hebrew 
word rachil to signify one that goes about with calumnies, 
But it may simply signify, as we translate it, a ¢ale-bearer ; 
whom Aben Ezra compares to a merchant or pedlar (as the 
Hebrew word imports), who buys of one what he sells to. 
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another, and goes about the country, as a tale-bearer doth 
from house to house, carrying to one what he hath heard 


at another; saying, such a one hath said so and so of you; 
whereby peace and concord are destroyed among men. For | 


commenly such men carry false stories to their neighbours, 
or add to the true, and secrctly backbite others: which 
hath moved many to think a detracter is meant by this 
word, who hopes by his talés of others to get some advan- 
tage to himself, as every trader doth by his merchandize. 
Whence the Jews say, ‘“ An evil tongue kills three: him 
that speaks; him»that hears; and him of whom he speaks.” 
R. Levi, Praecept. ccxliti. | , 
Neither shalt thou stand against the blood of thy neigh- 
bour.] Much less be a false witness against him, to the en- 
dangering of his life. So it is commonly interpreted, be- 
cause the accusers and witnesses stood before judges who 
sat in the courts of judgment. But R. Levi Barzelonita, 
and the rest of thc Hebrew doctors, generally understand 
it otherwise; that no man should suffer his neighbour to 
perish in judgment, or other ways, when he could free him 
by his testimony or assistance: (Precept. ccxliv.) So it 
is said in Siphra, in so many words: ‘* Whence do we 
gather that he who can clear another by his testimony, 
must not suppress it in silence? Because it is said, Thou 
‘shalt not stand against. the blood of thy neighbour.” 
Whence “it follows, that if'a man saw bis ncighbour any 
way in danger, he was bound, if. he could, to deliver him; 
not only when his life was -in hazard, but that which is 
as dear as life, one’s honour and chastity. Thus, if any 
one went about to force a woman, espoused to another, 
&c. he that saw it was. bound to rescue such a person, 
though with the death of him that made theattempt. For 
this was a piece of. justice which they committed to pri- 
vate men, as Mr. Selden shews out of the Jewish au- 
thors, (lib. iv. de Jure N. et G. cap. iii. p. 481, &c.) But 
then, they restrain this charity only to themselves; and 
from the word neighbour argue, that they.are bound to do 
thus only to an Israelite. Nay (which is strange), some 
of them arc so selfish, and so ill-natured, that they fancy 
they arc forbidden to do such kindness to a gentile. (See 
there, .p. 480. » 2 
Ver. 17. Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thy heart.] 
When thy brother hath: done thee any wrong, do not con- 
ceal a secret hatred against-him in thy breast, but tell him 
plainly of his fault; as the next words.seem ‘to direct. It 
appears by this, they were ill interpreters of the law, who 
thought it forbade only external acts of sin, but not evil 
affections which were not.executed. 
_ Thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy neighbour. Time after 
time (if he will not be sensible of it at first) argue the case 
with him, and rcprove him’ for his'fault. -And if he will 
not amend, do it publicly (as the Vulgar Latin ‘interprets 
it), and bring-him before the judges. So R. Levi, Przcept. 
cexvill. -But he cxtends this to all sins, whether against 
God, or against themselves; which, he thinks, they were 
bound to reprehend privately, and then publicly, if the 
offenders did not grow better. . | 
And not suffer sin upon him.] He interprets it, But not put 
him to confusion. For nothing is more gricvous to a man 
than that: and therefore reprehension ought to be mild and 
gentle, especially when the offence-is against one’s self ; 


but in those against God, greater sharpness is allowable. 
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So he discourses, Pracept. ccxlvi. the words in the ori- 
ginal being, Thou shalt not bear sin upon him; charge him 
with his guilt too severely; or, as others take it, Dhow 
shalt not accuse him of any crime whereof he is not guilty 


-Our translation, in the margin of our Bibles, takes it as if, 


by not reproving their neighbour, they brought the guilt of 


‘his sin upon.themselves; for so the words there are, That 


thou bear not sin for him: which is an excellent sense, if 
the Hebrew word alau did not signify wpon him, not for . 


him. And yet some of the Jews have thus understood it ; 


this saying of Rabbi Chanina being famous among them, 
*« Jerusalem had not been destroyed, but because one 
neighbour. did not.reprove another:” see Selden, lib. 1. de 
Synedr. cap. 9. p. 280. Where he observes, the doctrine 
of the ancient Jews was (drawn from this text), that when 


one man offended another iin things concerning themselves, 


relating to their civil affairs, he was to be reproyed by his 
neighbour, once, or twice, or thrice, if the matter required ; 
but without sharpness, and so that he was _not,exposed to 


public shame: but if the offence was against God, in mat- 
ters of religion, they say private reproof was first to be 
given; and if that did not work amendment, then public 


before all. And'they admitted public reprehension upon 


no other score: but said, ‘“‘ He that publicly puts his -bro- 
ther to:shame, shall haye no part in the other world.” __ 


Ver. 18. Thou shalt not avenge.] Not deny to do their | 
brethren a kindness, out of a-remembrance of any injury 
received from them; as R. Levi interprets it, (Precept. 
ccxlvii.) By which means, as he observes, strife and con- 


tention were abolished, and peace and concord established 


among men. It may be'thought, also, that as they are for- 
bidden to take revenge themselves for the wrongs any one 


did them; :so likewise to seek for redress from the public, 


merely to satisfy their wrath and desire to have the inju- 
rious person ‘suffer, and not to prevent the like or greate 
mischiefs for the time to come. ; . : 

Nor bear any grudge against the children of thy people.] 
When thou dost ‘thy neighbour a kindness, do not spoilit 
by upbraiding him with. all his faults. For the Hebrew 
word natar:signifies having something in reserve in‘vone's 
mind, particularly anger or wrath; which our translation 
frequently supplies to make out the sense, (Jer. iii. 12. 
Psal. ciii..9. Nahum i. 2.) . And»so the LX-X. understand 
it here,.xai ov pnvieic, &c.:and thou shalt not be angry with 
the children of thy people. 7 

But thou shalt love.thy neighbour as thyself.) In not 
doing to him what thou wouldst not have done ‘to ‘thysclf; 
and taking such care of ‘him, and what belongs to ‘him, as 
thou wouldst have him 'to do of*thee and thine. This, 
saith R. Aquiba, (as R. Levi observes, Praecept. cexix.) is 
the great:'sum of the law, 't.e. many precepts depend upon 
this: for he that thus loves his neighbour, will neither steal 
any thing from him, nor violate his wife, nor murder so 
much as his good: namc, nor remove ‘his ‘land-mark, . nor. 
offend him ‘any other way: the same, in: a’ manner, with 
what St. Paul saith, Rom. xiii. 8, 9,.&c. . | 

The only question is, Who is to be understood ‘here by 
their neighbour? which the Jews would restrain to -them- 
selves, and have ‘the meaning to bc, :that one Israclite 
should love another; but he-is not. hound to love:a 
stranger in the same manner: whieh is directly against 
Moses’s command, ver. 34, And certain it is, the. word 
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neighbour comprehends more than Israelites, as appears 
by the last commandment, which forbids them to covet 
ther neighbour's wife, which did not give them Icave, sure, 
to covet the wife of a gentile, provided they did not covet 
the wife of an Israelite. A neighbour, therefore, is every 


other man, as in Deut. xxii. 26. and morc plainly in Exod. | 
xi. 2. where the Egyptians are called their neighbour. And 
therefore D. Kimchi saith very honestly, upon Psal. xv. 3. 


a neighbour is every one with whom we have any dealing or 
conversation. Which justifies our blessed Saviour, in mak- 
ing this command, of loving their neighbours as themselves, 
to reach all men with whom they had to do, (Luke x. 27,28.) 

I am the Lord, &c.} Unto whom you are all equally sub- 


ject; and upon that account ought to love one another. 


‘(Sec .ver. 34.) , 

Ver.19. Ye shall keep my statutes.| This may be thought 
to be premised to what follows; lest such commands as 
are contained in this verse, seeming small, should be neg- 
lected by them. 

Thou shalt not let thy cattle (or rather make them) gen- 
der with a diverse kind.| As horses with asses, goats with 
sheep, &c. whose mixture ono with another they were by 
No means to procure. But if they did of themselves come 
together, it was lawful to use such heterogeneous crea- 
tures as were so produced. For they did not abhor the 
‘use of mules, which were either begot by accident among 
them, or brought from other countrics to them. ! 

The reason the Jews commonly give for this precept is, 
because God having made all things perfect in their kind, 
it was a presumptuous attempt to go about to mend his 
creation, and add to his works. By this means also men 
were deterred from unnatural mixtures, which they saw to 
be abominable in brutes. So R. Levi Barzelonita (Precept. 
ecxlix.) and Philo, whose words are very ingenious, (lib. 
de Creatione Princip.) “Things of the same kind were 
made for society one with another ;” but things hetcroge- 
neous (as we cal] them), were not intended to be mixed 
and associated; and thercfore, he who attempts to mingle 
them, adiKxog véuov picewe avaipet, wickedly destroys the law 
of nature. To the same purpose Josephus: (see Selden, 
lib. vii. de Jure N. et G. sec. Heb. cap. 3. p. 798.) Mai- 
monides also himself gives this reason of this. precept; 
More Nevoch. par. iii. cap. 49. where he saith, ‘ No 
creature hath a desire commonly to mix with a creature of 
another kind ; and therefore men ought not to promote such 
a desire.” | But after all, there might possibly be a respect 
in this precept to some idolatrous customs which Moses 
intended to prevent or abolish: for there is good ground to 
think the following precepts in this verse were so intended; 
and in aftcrtimes, some gentiles did procure such mixtures 
of creatures as are here forbidden (mules, for instance), 
in honour of their gods: see our learned Dr. Spencer, lib. 
ii, de Leg. Heb. Ritualibus, cap. 20. where he endeavours 
to prove, that by cattle in this place is peculiarly meant 
oxen and asses, which were used in husbandry; and are of 
such different natures, that none would ever have.thought 
to procure their conjunction, unless he had becn moved to 
it by the devil. . 


s Thou shalt not sow thy field with mingled seed.} The rea- | 


sons of this, according to the Jews, are the same with the 
former: and R. Levi extends it to trees; which, he saith, 
they were not to ingraft of different kinds one upon an- 


ed 
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other. But it concerns, they s#y, only such seeds and plants 
as are for men’s food ; not those whichare for medicine, (Pre- 
cept. cel.) But Maimonides found a particular reason for 
this precept, from the idolatrous customs of the old Zabii; 
who not only sowed different seeds, and grafted trees of a 
diverse kind one upon another, in such or such aspect of 
the planets, and with a certain form of words and fumica: 
tions; but also with abominable filthiness, at the very mo- 
ment of the incision. Which he proves out of a book, eon- 
cerning the incision of an olive into a citron: and doubts 
not, that God forbade his people to sow with nungled seed 
that he might root out that detestable idolatry, and those 
preternatural lusts, which abounded’ in those days, (More 
Nevoch. par. iii. cap. 37.) 
Neither shall a garment mingled of linen and woollen 
come upon thee.] In the Hebrew the words are, A garment 
of mixtures of schaatnez shall not come upon thee. But, that 
they might certainly know what schaatnez was, it is ex- 
plained in Deut. xxii. 11. to signify (as we translate it)a 
garment of woollen and linen mixed together. The Jews 
have taken abundance of: pains to find out the original 
of this word; which Bochartus derives from the Arabic 
word saat, which signifies to mingle, and nez, which signi- 
fies to weave. (Hierozoicon, par. i. lib: ii. cap. 45.) But 
Joh. Braunius, I think, hath demonstrated, that it doth not 
import the weaving of any different things together, but 
only of linen and woollen ; -and that by woollen is to be un- 
derstood only what. is made of the wool of sheep, not of 
camels or goats, which they called by the same name, (lib. 
i. de Vestitu Sacerd. Heb. cap. 4. n. 2, 3.6.) Where he 
observes out of Maimonides, in his Halach. Kelaim, that 
ifa man saw an Israelite wear such a garment, it was law- 
ful for him to fall upon him openly, and tear his garment 
in pieces; although he were his master, who taught him 
wisdom. And the reasons for this abhorrence are commonly 
such as are given of the former precepts; to preserve them 
from ‘the horrid confusion which was among the gentiles, 
by incestuous and unnatural mixtures. But Maimonides 
takes it to have been principally intended as a preserva- 
tivo against idolatry; the priests of the gentiles:in those 
times wearing such mixed garments, of the product of 
plants and animals, with a ring on their finger; ‘made of 
some metal; as, he says, he found in their books, (More 
Nevoch. par. iii. cap. 37.) By which mixture, it is likely, 
they.hoped to have the beneficial influence of some lucky 
conjunction of the planets or stars, to bring a blessing upon 
their sheep and their flax. | . Ae. 
Ver. 20. Whosoever lieth carnally with a woman that is 
a bondmaid, betrothed to a husband.| The Jews had some 
servants that were gentiles; who, if they embraced the 
Jewish religion, were baptized; sometimes with the reser- 
vation of their servitude, and sometimes with the full crant 
of liberty. But. some-there were in a middle condition, 
partly free and partly servile; viz. when part of their re- 
demption-moncy had been paid, and part was still behind. 
Now, as, while a woman was a perfect slave, no Israelite. 
might marry her; so, when she was partly free, though he 
might espouse her, and the espousals were valid, yct they 
could not be of full force ‘till her liberty was perfected. 
And of such a maiden the Hebrew doctors understand 
Moses to speak in this place, that was in part free, but not 
wholly, as the next words interpret it. = 
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_ And not at all redeemed, nor freedom given her.] Not en- 
tirely, but in part redeemed; and consequently her free- 
dom not absolutely granted fo her. 

She shall be scourged.| If she had been perfectly free, 
both he that lay with her, and she herself, should have been 
put to death, (Deut. xxii. 23, 24.) But being not fully 
free, and consequently not fully his wife who had espoused 
her, it was not reckoned adultery; and therefore punished 
only with scourging, (see Selden, lib. v. de Jure N. et G. 
cap. 12. p. 613.) And Maimonides, I observe, thus ex- 
poundsit, of a woman that was not a mere servant, and yet 
not completely free, but between both, (More Nevoch. par. 
ili. cap. 41.) But whereas we mention here in the text 
the scourging only of the woman; in the margin it is 
rightly noted, that the Hebrew words are, there shall be 
scourging ; viz. of them both, as the Vulgar Latin, with 
great reason, understands it. ‘And the Hebrew'word btk- 
koreth properly signifies scourging with thongs made of a 
bull’s or ox’s hide; as Bochartus observes in his Hierozoi- 
con, (par. i. lib. ii. cap. 29. and cap. 33. n. 8.) 

They shall not be put to death, because she was not Stee. ] 
Her master not having set her quite at liberty, her mar- 
riage was not complete; which freed her from suffering 
death, though some punishment she deserved, because it 
was begun. 

Ver. 21. And he shall bring his trespass-offering unto the 
Lord, unto the door, &c.| Which was not enjoined her, be- 
cause she had not wherewithal to offer for her expiation; 
all she had being her master’s, and not her own. 

_ A ram for a “trespass-offering.] \ Which was the proper 
rere at in such a ease, (chap. v. 17, 18.) 

Ver. 22. And the priest shall make an atonement for him 
with the ram of the trespass-offering.| She needed an atone- 
ment as well as he, being equally guilty in consenting fo 
the fact; and being espoused to another, seems to have 
had a greater guilt upon her; and therefore was left in a 
lamentable condition, without any public assurance of 
God’s pardon. 

For his sin which he hath done.| Which eA so much 
guilt in it, that besides the punishment he suffered in being 
scourged, this satisfaction was to be made to God. 

And the sin which he hath done shall be forgiven him.] 
By virtue of the sacrifice, which would not have been ac- 
cepted if she had been perfectly a freewoman:: but the 
sin would have cost his own life and hers also, (Deut. 
xxii. 23, 24.) 

Ver. 23. And when ye shall come into the land, and shall 
have planted all manner of trees for food.| The precept is 
so gencral, that the boldness of R. Zerika is unaccount- 
able, who would have it understood only of the vine, 
which, if it be not cut, its grapes are not so large, nor the 
wine so good, nor fit to be offered at the altar, &c. as his 
Opinion is represented in Pirke Eliezer, (cap. xxix.) But 
Moses expressly mentioning all manner of trees for food, 
there is no colour for this limitation; and a very good ac- 
count may be given of this prohibition, if we have respect 
only to natural reason.. For young trees grow hetter, if 
they be stripped of their fruit; the juice of which is wa- 
terish and unconcocted, having ncither pleasant smell nor 
taste, as Nachmanides observes; and therefore not fit for 


food ; and upon that score not fit to be offered as the first- 
fruits to God. 
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But, besides all this, Maimonides affirms there was an 
idolatrous custom ameng the Zabii, to which this law of. 
Moses may reasonably be thought to be opposed: for they. 
imagined all trees would be blasted, or their fruit fall off, 
whose first-fruit was not part of it offered in their idol 
temples, and the other part eaten there: as their children, 
they thought, would not thrive, unless some of them passed 
through the fire. And therefore God commanded his peo- 
ple to forbear to eat the fruit of any tree till the fourth 
year; and not doubt of the fruitfulness of their plantations, 
though they did not consecrate the fruit of the years fore- 
going, after the manner that the gentiles did: More Ne- 
voch. par. ili.: cap. 37. where he observes some ‘trees 
brought forth fruit in one year, some not till the second, 
and others not till the third, according to the different ways 
wherein they were planted. 

Ye shall count the fruit thereof as uncircumcised. ]) That 
is, as unclean, and therefore to be cast away as the fore- 
skin was. 

Three years tt shall be as uncircumcised to you; it shalt 
not be eaten of.| And therefore they plucked off the buds 
when they put forth, that they might not grow into fruit; 
or, if any by chance did, they threw it away, as unfit for 
food. But this is meant only of such fruit-trees as they 
planted after they came into Canaan; not of such as they. 
found already planted there. And it was the same thing, 
whether he planted them himself, or bought an orchard, or 
vineyard, &c. of another Israelite, or had it left him as an 
inheritance, or hestowed on him as a gift; the three first 


years the fruit was not to be used. 


Ver. 24. But in the fourth year all the friiit thereof shall 
be holy, to praise the Lord withal.] It was to be offered as. 
the first-fruit to God, and eaten by the priests; which, as 
Maimonides saith in the book forenamed, (cap. 49.) was to 
excite them to liberality, and give a check to their appe- 
tites as well as to covetousness. Yet there are those who 
say this fruit of the fourth year was to be eaten by. the. 


owners before the Lord at Jerusalem (when his dwelling 


was settled there), as they ate the second tithe. So R. Levi 
Barzelonita (Precept. ccxx.) shews at large. And they ob- 
serve many benefits which the Israelites received by this 
means; not only in exciting their thankfulness to God, but 
their love to that holy place: unto which some of their fa- 
mily might conceive such an affection, as to settle there, 
and learn the law. 

Ver. 25. In the fifth year shall ye eat of the fruit thereof, 
that it may yield unto you the increase thereof.| He would 
not have them think that they should lose any thing, by 
staying till the fifth year for the fruit of their trees; but 
promises them here, that, by forbearing so long, their trees 
should be the more exceeding fruitful. 

Fam the Lord.} Who bestowed this land upon them, to 
hold of him by what tenure he pleased; by whose blessing 
they might expect to reccive the increase thereof abun- 
dantly; without the help of sueh wicked arts as Maimo- 
nides says the Zabii used: who, letting certain things lie 
till they were purified, and, when the sun was in such.or 
such a degree, sprinkling them about the trees which they 
had planted, with certain magical ceremonies, they fancied 
flowers and fruits would be produced sooner than they 
could have been without these practices. 

Ver. 26. Ye shall not eat any thing with the blood. ] This 
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is an admonition, as R. Levi Barzelonita fancies, (Pre- 
cept. cclii.) against gluttony and drunkenness; such as tho 
rebellious son was guilty of, (Deut. xxi. 18, &c.) which 
made men prone to shed blood; for so he understands this 
precept, Thou shalt not eat upon blood ; 7. e. eat till thou 
art excifed to shed blood: unto which he applies Deut. 
Xxxil. 15. Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked. But this is a 
very forced interpretation; and our translation is not exact: 
for he doth not say, Ye shall not eat any thing with the 
blood; but, Ye shall not eat upon the blood, or at the blood ; 
which Oleaster very sagaciously suspected fo be a picce of 
superstition unknown to him; and so did the LX X.-when 
they translated it, ye shall not eat, tri rev dptwy, upon the 
mountains, which was an idolatrous custom, mentioned in 
Hosea iv. 13. and here forbidden, as Procopius and He- 
_ sychius imagine: but the Hebrew word haddam no where 
signifies a mountain, but blood, as the Vulgar here truly 
translates it. There is a Greek Scholion which renders these 
words, ov gayecOe iwi tov Sdéparoc, ye shall not eat on the 
house-top; which, in all likelihood, as some have conjec- 
tured, was a mistake of the transcriber for evi rov atuaroc, 
upon the blood, which is the literal translation of the He- 
brew phrase, and imports something more than is prohi- 
bited, chap. xvii. 12. where he simply saith, no soul of 
you shall eat blood; but here warns them against an idola- 
trous practice of the Zabii, who, to enter into the socicty 
of demons, and obtain their favour, were wont to gather the 
blood of their sacrifices into a vessel, or a little hole digged 
in the earth; and then, sitting about it, to cat the flesh of 
the sacrifices; imagining; that by eating, as it were, of the 
same food (for they thought the demons fed upon the blood, 
as their worshippers did upon the flesh), they contracted a 
friendship and familiarity with them. So Maimonides re- 
lates in his More Nevoch. par. iii. cap. 46. For the pre- 
vention of which idolatrous custom, God ordered their sa- 
crifices to be offered only at one place, where his own house 
was; and there the priests sprinkling the blood, and they 
eating the flesh of their peace-offerings, God and they feast- 
ed together upon'them. Nachmanides is wont'to oppose 
Maimonides in his notions; yet this was so plain, that he 
confesses, (as Dr. Cudworth hath observed, in his treatise 
of the Right Notion of the Lord’s Supper, chap. wit.) that 
blood itself was forbidden in the law, upon the account of 
the heathens’ performing their superstitious worship in this 
manner, by gathering together blood for their demons, “ and 
then coming themselves, and eating of it with them, where- 
by they were their demon’s guest; and by this kind of com- 
munion with them, were enabled to prophesy and foretell 
things to come.” And this interpretation is ‘the more pro- 
bable, that they hoped, by cating of the blood of the sa- 
crifices, or the flesh, or both, to have such familiarity with 
them, as to receive revelations from them, and be inspired 
with the knowledge of secret things; if we consider the two 
other prohibitions in this verse, that are joined with this of 
not eating upon blood; which shews that it was:a rite of 
divination. 

' Neither shall ye use enchantment.) In the Hebrew the 
words are lo fenachashu ; which, all agree, signify some su- 
perstitious observation or other, whereby they made omens, 
and guessed what should -happen to them; cither from 


men’s sneezing, or the breaking of a shoe-latchiet; or the 


name of a maa they met withal; or some creature’s crossing 
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their way, or passing upon tlleir right hand, or their left. 
And most, following the LX X. and the Vulgar Latin, take 
it for divination by the flying, or crying, or pecking of 
birds. But the word nachash, signifying a serpent, and 
having no relation at all to birds, the famous Bochartus 
thinks tenachashu (which seems to be derived from thence) 
to relate rather to the ancient dgropavrela, divination by 
serpents, than to their dpvMopxavrela, divination by birds; 
for it was very much in use among the gentiles in old time, 
as appears from Homer, (in his seventh Iliad.) where Chal- 
chas secing a serpent devour cight sparrows with their 
dam, divined how long the Trojan war would last: and 
many such instances he heaps up together in his Hicro- 
zoicon, par. i. lib. i. cap. 3. R. Levi Barzelonita (Precept. 
ccliii.) refers this to any kind of divination: by their staff 
falling out of their hand; by a serpent creeping on their 
right hand, or a fox going by their left, &c. which made 
them forbear any work they were about; but he thinks 
withal, it may signify, as we translate it, enchantment: to 
cure wounds (for instance) by reading a verse of the law; 
or laying the book of the law, or a phylactery, upon a 
child’s head to procure sleep; which are such superstitions 
as are now in use among some Christians, who hang the 
first verse of St. John’s Gospel about people’s necks to 
cure an ague. But such things could not be meant by 
Moses, who had not yet delivered them a copy of his laws; 
nor can we certainly fix upon any other in particular which 
were then in use; see J. Coch upon the title Sanhedrin, 
cap. 7.n.18. and Maimonides de Idololatria, cap. 11. sect. 
4—6, &c. where he gives a great number of instances of 
such superstitious observations as.were in use among the 
heathen: some of which are mentioned .by Theophrastus 
in his characters of Superstition; and by Plutarch, in his 
book on the-same subject; and are derided by Terence in 
his Phormio, act. iv. scen. 4. with which superstitions the 
greatest persons were anciently:very much infected; and 
they were so scttled in men’s minds, that when they be- 
came Christians, they could not presently shake them off; 
as appears by the frequent reprehensions which St. Chry- 
sostom (and others) give to those who continued to be go- 
verned by them; particularly in his cighth homily upon the 
Colossians, he chides his people severely for contemning 
the cross of Christ, and calling in old drunken women with 
their salt, their ashes, and soot, to free those that were be- 
witched. And more especially in his sixth homily against 
the Jews, he sharply rebukes those that used érwdat cat we- 
olarra, charms, and things hung about the neck, to cure 
agues; whereby they got a worse disease in their souls, and 
wounded their consciences, &c. And in other places he 
reprehends tlicir observing of omens, good and bad; some 
of which were very strange. (Sec tom. vi. p. 610, GIT. 
edit. Savil.) 

Nor observe times.] Take no notice of days, according 
to the precepts of astrologers, who made some to be Incky, 
others unlucky. For the Jews gencrally think something 
of this nature is here forbidden, the Hebrew word teonenu 
being derived, they imagine, from onah, which signifies 
time, (as R.-Levi, beforementioned, saith, Praccept. ccliv.) 
such an hour being thought, by:superstitious people, to be 
fitfor business; but another very cross to it. Which opi- 
nion God seems-to have intended to extinguish, hy ap- 
pointing the sabbath as the only day of the week upon 
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which they should rest from their labours, leaving all the 
other six days to be employed in their business, without 
any difference of days or hours. But there being no such 
signification, as many think, of that word in the Hebrew 
‘language, they rather derive teonenu from anan, a cloud, 
imagining Moses to forbid them to mark the flying of the 
clouds, or to make observations from their motions ; which 
was a thing common among the gentiles. But Maimo- 
nides, who, in the eleventh chapter of Avoda Zara interprets 
it, as we do, of observing times, by esteeming one day for- 
tunate, and anothér unfortunate, mentions another notion 
of this word from ain, an eye; and saith, in the same trea- 
tise, that jugglers, who delude men’s sight, in playing their 
tricks, are comprehended under the name of meonim. And 
there are those also, who, deriving this word from anah, to 
answer, think it intends such as pretended to tell their 
fortunes. 


I shall not determine which of these is most likely; but 


only observe, that there was no superstition of this sort 
more ancient than that of astrology, which was in use 
among the old Chaldeans, who pretended to cast men’s na- 
tivities (as we speak), and thence to tell their fortunes. 
But this sort of men were rejected, as Strabo tells us, 
lib. xv. by the astronomers of that country, and so they 
were by the best philosophers in other nations, as Tully 
tells us, who calls their pretences Chaldeorum Monstra, 
lib. ii. de Divin. And thcrefore, no wonder God cautions 
his own people against them, as he doth not only here, but 
by his prophets, especially Jeremiah x. 2, 3. ‘‘ Learn not 
the way of the heathen, and be not dismayed at the signs 
of heaven, for the heathen are dismayed at them,” &c. But 
then this caution was most necessary, when they were going 
captives into that country, which at that time was’ un- 
doubtedly infected with this error, but may be theught, 
perhaps, not to have been so in the days of Moses; and 
therefore I say no more of it, but this, that all those whom 
we call jugglers, were sometimes comprehended under the 
name of Chaldeans; who seemed to perform wonderful 
things, as vomiting fire, and transforming straws into birds, 
&e. which relate tothe other notion of meononu, derived 
from }+y, which signifies an eye; which they deluded by the 
sleight of their hand, or other means. 

Senie of the Jews confess, that their nation is at this 
day extremely addicted to these things. Sec Wagenseil’s 
Annot. on Sota, p. 529, &c. where he recites a long passage 
to this purpose, out of Fredericus Franciscus Oflfingensis, 
a converted Jew; whom onc of his own nation adc mei 
to confute, he eonfitmbd the charge. 

_ Ver. 27. Ye shall not round the corners of your head.) 
Or, The ends of the hair of your head. For the Hebrew 
word peah, which we translate corners, signifies also the 
ends or extremities of any thing: and the meaning is, they 
were not to cut their hair equal, behind and before; as the 
worshippers of the stars and the planets, particularly the 
Arabians, did, (as R. Levi Barzelonita interprets it, Pra- 
cept. cclv.) For this made their head have the form of a 
hemisphere. 

The LXX. translate it ob roujceze orodny tk tie Keparte 
wiov. Where sisoe is the same with the Hebrew sisith, 
which signifies that lock which was left in the hinder part 
of the head, the rest of the hair being cut in a circle.. And 
thus the ancient Arabians cut their hair, as Herodotus tells 
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us, in imitation of Bacchus. Whence, as Bochartus notes, 
(lib. i. Canaan, cap. 6.) the Idumeans, Ammonites, Moab- 
ites, and the rest of the inhabitants of Arabia Deserta, are 
called circumcised in the corners, 2. e. of the head, (Jer. ix. 

26.) -And the Greek scholiast on that place saith, -that in 
his time the Saracens were so cut: 

But there ‘are those who think this refers t% a suplevetie 
tious custom among the gentiles, in their mourning for the 
dead. For they cut off their hair, and that round about; 
and threw it into the sepulchre with the bodies of their re- 
lations and friends; and sometimes laid it upon the face, or 
the breast of the dead, as an offering to the infernal gods, 
whereby thcy thought to appease them, and make them 
kind to the deceased. For that this relates to the dead, is 
probable from the like law, repeated Deut. xiv. 1. and 
from the next verse to _ (See Maimonides de Idol. cap. 
12. 1, 2. 5.) - 

Neither shalt thou mar the corners of thy beard.] There 
were five corners (as thcir phrase is) of their beards; one 
on either cheek, and one on either lip, and onc below the 
chin: none of which, much less all, they might shave off, 
as the manner of the idolatrous priests was; if we may be- 
lieve Maimonides, par. iii. More Nevoch. cap. 37. But if 
the former have respect to their mourning for the dead, I 
do not see why this should not also be so interpreted ; the 
gentiles being wont (as Theodoret observes) to shave their 
beards, and smite their cheeks,’ at the funerals of their 
friends. ° 

“Mer. 28. Ye shall not make any cuttings in your flesh. | 
Kither with their nails, or with knives, or other sharp in- 
struments ; as the manner of the heathen was. | 

For the dead.] To pacify the infernal spirits, and make 
them propitious to the dead; which was the end at which 
the gentiles aimed in slashing themselves. Otherwise, sim- 
ple tearing their flesh out of great grief and anguish of spi- 
rit doth not seem to be prohibited, no more than tearing 
off their hair; which were in use among the Jews, without 
any offence against this law,’ Jer. xvi. 6, 7. xli. 5. and . 
other places. (See Maimon. de Idol. cap.13. sect. 10—13. ° 
I. Gerard. Vossius de Idol. p. 209. edit. 1. and Gierus de 
lucta Hebrzorum, cap. 10. sect. 2,3.) Huetius thinks that 
law. of Solon’s, which was transcribed by the Romans into 
the twelve tables, that women in mourning should not scratch 
their cheeks, had its original from this law of Moses. (De- 
monstr. Evang. propos. iv: cap. 12. n.'2.) 

. Nor print any mark upon you.] If this-refer to the dead 
(as the foregoing prohibition doth), then these marks were 
made by the gentiles in their flesh, at the. funeral of their 
friends; that, by the compunction and pain they felt in their 
bodies, they might appease the infernal powers. And so 
Aben Ezra understands it: though there.be no footsteps, 
that I can find, of this, in any other author; but it is proba- 
ble only from what goes before. There is far greater reason 
for another exposition, that these prints were made in the 
flesh, that they who had them might be known to belong to 
such or sucha god. For it was the custom of idolaters, 
saith the often named R. Levi, (Precept. cclvii.) to devote 
themselves to their gods by notes or signs, signifying they 
were their servants (for every one knows, in future times, 
slaves had marks set upon them to certify to whom they 
belonged), redeemed with their price, and stamped with their 
marks. And these marks were made wiih a hot iron, in 
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their hands, foreheads, or necks; or they were pricked with 
a needle dipped in glastum, as ho says, which made blue 
spots in their skin; as the manner was among the Arabians, 
especially the Scenita. And they expressed either the very 
name of the god, to whose service they were consecrated, 
or else, by a proper character, denoted whom they honoured: 
as a thunderbolt signified they were devoted to Jupiter; a 
spear or helmet to Mars; a trident to Neptune, &c. And 
these were signs (or. sacraments, as we may call them) 
whereby they were solemnly addicted to their worship. 

It is possible there might be some nations then that made 
some marks ‘in their flesh as an ornament to them: for at 
this day the women in Greenland do not paint their faces, 
which are very swarthy, but stigmatize them in several 
places, by drawing a needle and thread: dipped in whales’ 
grease through the skin, in what figure they please. Such 
Tho. Bartholinus saith he had seen; though he fancied 
they did not this as an ornament, but in token they were 
marriageable; for they that were not, had no such marks. 
(Anatom. Histor. Cent. iv. Hist. 90.) But if any such thing 
were in use in ancient times, it easily might degenerate into 
the idolatrous custom beforementioned: for nothing more 
certain than that they made such marks in honour of Mars, 
the god of battle; and that he who devoted himself to 
Hercules, received orlypara lepd, Eavrov didove Ty Yep, sacred 
marks, giving up himself to that god; as Herodotus speaks 
(lib. ji. cap. 18.) of one that fled to his-temple in Egypt. 
And Lucian saith of the priests of the Syrian goddess, 
ériZovra O& travrec, Ke. they were all marked ; some in their 
wrists, others in their necks: from whence all the Assyrians 
orlyparndopova, carry such brands, or marks, in their flesh. 
And so are the Jews, that were initiated in the Egyptian 
rites, said (by the author of the third book of Maccabees) 
to be stigmatized with the leaves of ivy, which were the 
insignia of Bacchus. _From which ancient practice, it is 
probable, Christians have derived the custom of printing 
the Jernsalem cross upon the arms of those who go to visit 
our Saviour’s sepulchre, (See Tollius in Carmina inedita 
Gregor. Nazianz.-p- 160.) I shall:add no more, but that 
the Jews themselves -were so.inclined: to receive such a 
badge as this, that they made no scruple to print the name 
of their own God in their flesh; as appears by that saying 
mentioned by Schickard out of the title Sopherim: “If 
any man write the name of God upon his flesh, let him 
neither wash nor ‘anoint in that place.” (See his Mishpat 
Hamelek, cap. ii. Theor. 5. and Soxpromiye s Annotations 
upon it.) ‘ 

Lf am.the Lord.) For this reason such ont were forbid- 
den, because the Israelites were peculiarly devoted to him, 
as their sovereign Lord and Benefactor (for the Sait 
adds your God " and theretore were not to own any other 
but him, whose-mark they had received in circumcision; 
which made all other absolutely unlawful. 

Ver.29. Do not prostitute thy daughter, to cause her to be. 
a whore.| It is scarce to be imagined that any man would 
prostitute his daughter, to be a common strumpet; though 
he might possibly overlook the lewdness to which she had 
given up herself. Therefore here, in all probability, is pro- 
hibited the exposing their daughters, as a piece of religion, 
to the service of such filthy deities, as were worshipped in 
those days, by acts of uncleanness in their temples. For 
which purpose both men and women were there kept as 
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Our great Selden hath 
observed something of this in his discourse upon Succoth- 
Benoth. (See Syntagma de Diis Syris, ii. cap. 7.) *% 

Those are fanciful interpretations which R. Eliezer and 
R. Akiba make of these words; who say, a man prostitutes 
his daughter who did not get her a husband when she was 
marriageable; or married her to an old man. 5 Sone wt 
hedrin, cap. 9. n. 1.) 

Lest the land fall to whoredom.| Unto which nothing 
could contribute so much as to make whoredom a piece of 
religion. 

And the land become full of wickedness:] By such abomi- 


_nable idolatries (as St. Peter calls them), and many other 


foul sins, particularly murders, which flowed from hence; 
as Maimonides observes in his More Nevochim. par. iii. 
cap. 49. 

Ver. 30. Ye shall eens’ my eubbaths: |] Not the dpe con- 
secrated by the gentiles to the service of their gods; but the 
solemn days which I have appointed for the sepia eae ae 
of my benefits. (See ver. 2.) - 

And reverence my sanctuary.| This reverence consisted 
principally in coming to it so prepared as the law required ; 
in such purity and cleanness as was there prescribed : and 
then behaving themselves there with an awful humility. 
But the better to secure this reverence, the masters in Israel 
ordained, that no man should come into the mountain of 
the house with a staff, or a sword, or a girdle with a purse, 


or with shoes on his feet; and that no man should spit 
‘there, nor make it a thoroughfare; nor go out of it with 


his back towards the sanctuary, but go backward leisurely 
with his face towards it, till he was out of the gate, &e. So 
Maimonides in his Beth Habbechira, cap. 7. R. Levi Bar- 
zelonita, Praccept. ccxxi. and see Petrus Cunzeus, lib. ii 

cap. 12. de Republ. Hebr. 

But the great thing which secured the reverence due to 
the ‘sanctuary, was, that which I mentioned at first, the 
strict purity from all legal defilements, with which they 
were to be prepared; which made it very difficult to be in 
a condition to approach it. For when there were so many 
ways of being defiled, and so much time required to make 
men clean again, and so many things, in many cases, to be 
done for that purpose, it was not possible that they should 
be fit'to come thither very often, without exceeding great 
care and diligence; as I observed before out of Maimo- 
nides, (par. iii. More Nevoch. cap. 47.) which very much 
tended to preserve their reverence to the sanctuary: for 
men led by sense, as they were, make nothing of those 
places to which they may go when they please; but those 
to which they cannot be admitted, without much solemnity, 
and only at certain times, and after great pains to fit them- 
selves for it, they are apt to have in great esteem. 

I an the Lord.] Whose majesty dwelt in that house; 
unto which therefore nobody might approach, either for 
prayer or for sacrifice, without an awful sense of him. For 
so Maimonides explains it in the place now named; “ the 
sanctuary itself was not be reverenced, but He who com- 


' manded that reverence.” 


Nor did this reverence belong only to the tabernacle or 
temple, instituted by God’s express command, for that cere- 
monial service, which was unlawful to be performed any 
where else (for then it might seem proper only to that cere- 


-monial dispensation, and to be now vanished under the 
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gospel); but the perpetual practice of the Jewish nation 
shews, that they thought themselves obliged by this pre- 
cept to use reverence in. their synagogues, which were nei- 
ther instituted by any written precept of the law, nor for 
any ceremonial service, which. was confined to the temple, 
but fer public assemblies, to hear the law read and ex- 
pounded, and to offer the prayers ef the people to God ; 
for in the Psalms of Asaph (where there is the only men- 
tion we find of synagogues in the Old Testament), they are 
called, not only houses and assemblies of Ged, but also 
sanctuaries (as the.word is here in Moses), Psal. ]xxiii. 17. 
Ixxiv. 4.7, 8. Ixxxili.12. See Mr. Thorndike in his Rights 
ef the Church in a Christian State, p. 213. : 
Ver. 31. Regard not them.] Do not go to consult them ; 
nor follow their directions. ’ 
- That have familiar spirits.] It is uncertain what is here 
meart by oboth, which we translate familiar spirits. But 
the word ob signifying a bofétle, or hollow vessel, (Job xxxii. 
19.) the Jews think it probable that oboth here signifies such 
as the Greeks call ’Eyyaorpiuv0o, who had a spirit or de- 
mon speaking out of the belly, or chest, with a hollow 
‘voice,-as if it came eut of a bottle. So the woman whom 
Saul went to consult, is called baalath ob, a mistress of such 
a spirit; where, it is plain, 0b signifies the spirit, or de- 
mon, (see chap. xx. 27.) and he or she that had familiarity 
with such a spirit, was properly called baal, or baalath ob, 
the’ master or mistress who possessed it, and gave answers 
by it, with a voice that seemed te come out of the lower 
parts of the belly. In one place, indecd, the LX X. trans- 
late it, of t& tie ye gwvotvrec, (Isa. xix. 3.) They that 
speak out of the earth; because the voice coming from the 
lewer parts of her that was possessed, seemed te come out 
of the earth; as Mr. Selden explains it in de Diis Syris. - 
* Rf. Levi Barzelonita saith, the manner of it was thus: 
(Precept. cclviii.) After certain fumes, and other ccre- 
monies, a voice seemed te come from under the arm-holes 
(so he takes it, and so it is said in Sanhedrin, cap. 7. n. 7.) 
ef the person that had the familiar spirit, which answered 
to the questions which were asked. For this he quotes 
Siphra. But if it came from under the arm-boles, still it 
was so low and hollow, as if it had been out of the bottem 
of the belly, or the cavities of the earth. Others imagine 
such persons had the name of oboth, because they were 
swelled with the spirit, as a bladder is when it is blown. 
However it was, this continued till the times of the gospel, 
as appears from Acts xvi. 16. for she that had the spirit ef 
Python was the same with an iyyaorpiuvfoc, as Plutarch 
informs us. (See Casaubon and L. de Dicu on that place.) 
The famous Pythia, who delivered the oracles of Apollo, 
sat over a hole, and by ber secret parts received the spirit 
which swelled her, and made her utter oracles; as Origen 
observes, lib. vii. contra Celsum;.and St. Chrysostom, 
Wom. xxix: in 1 Epist. ad Corinth. (See Beyerus in his 
Annet. upon Selden de Diis Syris, p. 226, &c.) 
- There are those that look upon all that these authors say 


as old stories, to which no credit is to be given. But Aug.. 


Eugabinus affirms, that he himself had seen such women; 
called ventrilogue (which is the same with the .Greek 
éyyaorpiuvbo:), from whom, as they sat, a voice came out of 
their secret parts, and gave answers to inquiries. And 
Celius Rhodoginus (lib. viii. Antiq. Lect. cap. 10.) saith, 
this is not to be entertajned with laughter; for not only he 
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saw such a woman, and heard a very small voice coming 
out of her belly, but innumerable other people, not only at 
Rhodigium, but in a manner through all Italy; among 
whom there were many great persons (who had her stripped 
naked, that they might be sure there was no fraud), to whom 
a voice auswercd unto such thingsas theyinquired: Hieron. 
Oleaster-also, upon Isa. xxiv. 4. saith, he saw such an one 
at Lisbon, from under whose arm-holes, and other parts of 
her, a small voice was heard, which readily answered to 
whatever was asked. ~~. . BD he 

Neither seek after wizards.| ‘The Hebrew word jideonin, 
importing knowledge, as all confess, signifies such as we 
call cunning men ; who pretended to tell what was lost, or 
what fortune people should have; and these were men (as 
far as I can judge), as.the other were mostly women, who 
held intelligence with some demon; for this word seems to 
have the very same derivation in Hebrew which the other 
hath in Greek, for all say Aafuovee are as much as sahpovec, | 
knowers; and jideonim.are as much as joadim, which is.the 
very:same, futurorum conscii, as Mr. Selden observes; and 
so the LXX. translate it, yvoorat, (2 Kings xxi. 7.) though 
here and chap. xx. uit. they render it érao:doi, and else- 
where reparooxéro:. This knowledge they pretended to 
obtain (as some think) by looking into the entrails of their 
sacrifices; or, as Maimonides will have it, by putting the 
bene of a certain bird, called jadua, into their mouths, with 
certain fumes and adjurations, which made them fall into 
an ecstacy, and foretell things to come. (R. Levi Barzelo- 
nita, Precept: cclix.) And there are those who think that 
these jideonim were such as pretended by charms to cure 
diseases, &c. of which we can have né certainty, and it 
seems to rely only on the LXX. in this place, who, as I 
observed, translate it by a more general word in another.: 

To be defiled by them.] With the foulest sins. For seck- 
ing to these was a forsaking of God, and one peculiar kind 
of idolatry; and therefore they that were guilty ef it were 
to be stoned (as the same R. Levi observes) if they com- 
mitted this sin knowingly, and there were witnesses of it. 
If there were no witnesses, then they were left te God te 
be cut eff by his hand, (chap. xx. 6.) . r 

I am the Lord your God.] Unto whom you-arc to seek 
for all that you desire. | : 
~ Ver. 82. Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head. That 
they might accustom themselves to modesty and humility, 
(as Maimonides glosses upon this law, More Nevoch. par. 
iii. cap. 36.) for the maintenance of which the usage was, 
they say, to.rise up to them, when they were at the distance 
of four cubits; and as soon as they were gonc. by, te sit 
down again; that it: might appear thcy rose up purely in 
respect to them. To this nature directed all. civilized 
people; who anciently, as Juvenal says, (Sat. xiii.) be- 
lieved this a great wickedness, to be punished with death, 
if a young man did not rise up to an old. ; . 


<‘ Credebant hec grande nefas, et morte piandum, | . 
Si juvenis vetulo non assurrexerat”— | 





And such a law there was established among the Lacede- 
monians, .rode yépovrag¢ aicxvvicswoav ovety irrov i} maréoac, 
that aged persons should ‘be reverenced no less than if they 
were their fathers. And so Plato, wae aidictw rov éavrov 
mota[svrepov toyy kat ee, let every one reverence him that is 


_ elder than himself, in deed and in word, (lib: ix. de Legibus, 
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p. 875.) where he requires that a youth should honour a 
stranger that was his ancient; and hath this memorable 
saying, KadAwrlZecSar xo tq Katde Sovdrevaa, Ke. that 
youth should glory more in obeying well, than in ruling 
well: and first of all in obeying the laws; for this is all one 
with serving God; and next in giving honour to old men; 
and to those especially, who have passed their days .honour- 
ably and with glory. (See mere to this purpose in Hen- 
ricus Stephanus de Juris Civilis Font. et Rivis.) And there 
was the greater reason for this reverence towards. old men 
in this nation, there being nothing clse. among them’ but 
age and experience that could distinguish them; for they 
were all equally noble, and equally rich; of the Same pro- 
fession, and brought.up in the same manner. 

And Senesn the face of the old man.) Or, of the elder ; 
that is, or those who are skilful in the law, as the Jews in- 
terpret it; and Isee no reason to contradict it (as some 
have done), since he speaks of aged persons before.. Sec 
Mr... Selden, lib. i. de Synedr. cap. 14, where he deduces 
this at large: and another excellent writer of our own, 
Mr. Thorndike, in his Rights of the Church in a Christian 
State, p. 214, &c. ‘f For if such as taught the law had not 
been honoured before men, nobody would have minded 
their words, nor received what they propounded, about 
things to be known or to be done;” as Maimonides’s words 
are, in his More Nevoch. par. iii. cap. 36. And it made 
no difference of what age he was, whether an old man or a 
young (for some elders, it appears by Daniel, were not 
aged); but the same honour was given to him, even by wise 
men, as R. Levi Barzelonita shews, (Precept, ccxxii.) 

And fear thy God.] This is the fountain of all virtue; 
particularly of the forementioned; God having imprinted a 
venerable character upon those who are grown aged, espe- 
cially on such as are wise, and instruct others in virtue. 
But sonic of the Hebrews think that in this verse there are 
three degrees of honour enjoined to three ranks of men; 
one to the aged; the next to the wise and learned; and the 
third to the judges: who they imagine are here meant by 
Elohim (God) whom they are commanded to fear or re- 
verence. 

I am the Lord.] Most high aKbra all; and therefore 
greatly to be feared. 

. Ver. 33. And if a stranger sojourn with thee'in your land, 
ye shall not vex him.] Not so much as by upbraiding him 
with his being a stranger, or his having worshipped idols 
heretofore; for of such a stranger they understand this, as 
was béconie a proselyte to theirreligion.. (See chap. xvii. 
8..12,.13. and Exod. xxii. 21.) But common humanity 
teaches every body to be kind to all manner of strangers, 
and net merely to refrain from oppressing them, or giving 
them vexation, Plato hath most excellent discourses about 
this in several places; particularly lib..v. do ‘Legibus, 
where he shews, that God is the avenger of all wrongs done 
to strangers, morethan of those that are done to our fellow- 
citizens: "Eonuog yap dy & évoc icalpwv, &c. Fora stranger 
being destitute of friends and kindred, is the greater object 
of pity, both of men and of God; and therefore, he that can 
hurt most, should be most ready to help him, &c. (See p. 
729, 730. edit. Serrani.). Upon which account he makes 
it lawful for a stranger to pluck any of the best fruit, as he 
is upon his way, whether grapes, figs, or apples, &c. (lib. 
viii. p. 845,) And the corn being divided, as he would 
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have it, into twelve parts; aid a twelfth part divided into 
three; he orders one of those third parts to be given to 
strangers, ‘p. 847, 848. Td» rap eloemidnutjoavra yon dido- 
ppoveiowar, for a stranger or sqjourner. ought to be com- 
forted, in a most friendh y manner, &c. (See lib. xii. p. 
952, 953.) 

Ver. 34. But the stranger that dwelleth with thee shail 
be as one born among you.] They understand this only of 
such a stranger, who by circumcision was become a perfect 
proselyte; whom they were to be so far from oppressing, 
that they were to treat him as if he had been a native Jew, 
and love him as a brother. 

And thou shalt love him as th yself. j] He had commanded 
them, (ver. 18.) to love their neighbour, i. e. an Israelite 
(they expound it), as themselves; and now he commands 
them to love a stranger with the same affection; which de- 
monstrates, they think; he was become an Israelite; and 
therefore was to have the same privileges with themselves, 
both in all civil and sacred things. And this, no donbt, 
was true, that they were bound to treat such a proselyte 
with a tender affection, and to make ne difference between 
him and an Israelite. - For he was to be admitted to cat of 
the paschal lamb, and of the peace-offering, and he might 
marry with an Israelite; insemuch, that Moses saith, one 
ordinance shall be for both, (Numb. xv. 15.) All the dif- 
fereiice J can find was, that they: never admitted any 
stranger to be amemberof the great Sanhedrin. But not- 
withstanding all this, I cannot think it reasonable to ex- 
clude all other strangers from their affection; but they were 
bound to love them, and to be. kind to them, though not 
to embrace them with such a strict friendship as the other. 
And, to confirm this, it may be observéd, that in the fourth 
commandment, the stranger within their gate signifies, as 
they confess, not him that was a perfect proselyte, but only 
one that had renounced idolatry: and so they understand 
the word stranger in the twenty-fifth chapter of this book, 
(ver. 47.) and I see no reason why such a stranger should 
not be admitted here to have a share in their affection, who 
was become a worshipper of the true God, though he had 
not taken upon him to observe the whole law. 

For ye were strangers in the land of Egypt.) This reason 
is littlo less than a'demonstration, that such strangers as I 
now mentioned are comprehended in the foregoing precept. 
For the remembrance of what their condition was in Egypt, 
is that whereby they are moved to have pity on those whom 
they found among themselves in’ the same; and they and 
the Egyptians wero not of the same religion, but they found 
such kind entertainment there a long time, as they were to 
give to those who were of theirreligion. .-  .; 

This argument indeed became stronger, when any per- 
sons were incorporated with them, and became more one 
with them than they wero with the Egyptians; but was of 
great force to procure kindness to those who did not live 
by their laws. 

I am the Lord your God.].Who: have done so much for 
you when you were mero Strangers, that you should not 
stick to be kind to those who are in the like condition. 

Ver, 35. ‘Ye shail do no unrighteousness in judgment.] 
The Hebrews refer this word judgment to all the following 
particulars; and think that Meses‘uses it bere to shew of 
what moment this law is, which he calls doing judgment; 
so that he who measures or weighs hath the oflice of a 
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judge: and if he commit any fraud in his measures oT 
weights, he is a corrupter of judgment, and is -called 
wicked, abominable, accursed. They are the words of 
R. Levi Barzelonita, Praecept. cclx. where he adds, that 


such men are the cause of five mischiefs, which are im- 


puted to unjust judges: ‘who defile the land; profane the 
name of God; remove the presence of the Divine Majesty ; 
bring a sword upon the people; and at last carry them 
captive out of their own country.” And therefore great 
punishments have been enacted in all countries against 
this crime, as déstructive to human society; particularly 
Justinian ordained that such offenders should be beaten 
igxupwe we acef3ei¢ sorely, as impious people. 

In mete-yard,] By which they measured lands, cloth, 
and such-like things; for middah (as Fosterus observes) is 
the measure of continued quantity, viz. in things dry. 

In weight.] By which they paid and received money in 
those days; and sold brass and iron, and things of like 
nature, 4 

Or in measure.) The Hebrew word mesurah (from whence 
geems to come the Latin mensura, and our English word 
measure) denotes the measure of discrete quantity (as we 
speak), as of corn; and of all continued fluid quantity, as 
of wine and oil. And the forenamed R. Levi will have it 
to signify the very least of such measures; about which, 
saith he, the law concerns itself, that men should be exact 
in them, as well as in the greatest. And so Hesychius here 
notes, that Moses provides against all injustice in small 
things, as well as in great; for what the possession of a 
field or a house is to a wealthy man, that the measure of 
wine or corn, or the weight of bread, is to the poor, who 
have daily need of such things for the support of their life. 

Ver. 36. Just balances, just weights.) This verse only 

positively requires strict justice in those things, wherein 
the former verse forbade all deceit. And these two words 
refer to things sold by weight. 
' A just ephah, and a just hin, shall ye have.| These two 
words, ephah and hin, comprehend all sorts of measures of 
things, whether wet or dry. And, that they might have such 
just weights and measures among them, the standard of 
them was kept in the sanctuary, by which all were to be 
governed; as appears from 1 Chron. xxiii. 29. (See Exod. 
xxx. 13.) The Jewish doctors also say, that it was a 
constitution of thcir wise men, for the preventing all fraud 
in these matters, that no weights, balances, or measures 
should be made of any metal, as of iron, lead, tin, &c. 
(which were obnoxious to rust, or might be bent, or easily 
impaired), but of marble, stone, or glass, which were less 
liable to be abused. 

For these constitutions Moses was so famous, that his 
name was cclebratcd on the account of them in other na- 
tions. 
who had collected much out of better authors) saith, that 
Mochus was the inventor of scales and weights; and that 
his memory is preserved in the constellation called Libra. 
Now if for Mochus we read Moschos, it is the very name 
of Moses in Hebrew (viz. Moscheh), who is called so by 
other authors, as the learned Huctius observes in his De- 
monstr. Evang. propos. iv. cap. 7. n. 16. 

I am the Lord your God, which brought you out of the 
land of Egypt.) This is the general reason for their obedi- 


ence; which is repeated in this chapter above a dozcn 
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times. Sometimes more briefly, I am the Lord; and some- 
times a little larger, Iam the Lord your God: and here 
with this addition, which brought you out-of the land of 
Egypt. Whereby he in a special manner demonstrates him- 
self, both to be their Lord (faithful to his promise, Exod. 
vi. 3.) and their God, who obliged them to his service, by 
the most singular benefit. | ' . 

Ver. 37. Therefore shall ye observe all my statutes, and 
all my judgments, and do them.| These words, statutes 
and judgments, comprehend all the laws of God: some of 
which were prohibitions, which they were to-mark and ob- 
serve diligently, so as to abstain from such things; and 
other precepts, or commands, which they were to practise, 
and do according to them. 

Iam the Lord.| No more need be said to engage your 
obedience in every thing than this) that Iam your sovereign, 
and the sovereign of the whole world. 
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Ver. 1. Awnp the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.| Some 
time after the delivery of the laws mentioned in the two 


| foregoing chapters, the chief of them were enforced with 


the addition of penalties, which are set down in this 
chapter. | 

_ Ver. 2. Again thou shalt say to the children of Israel.} 
Repeat what I said before, (chap. xviii. 21.) and add this 
which follows unto it. 

Whosoever he be of the children of Israel, or of the 
stranger that sojourneth among you.| The proselytes, who 
had embraced their religion, were no less concerned in 
this law than the native Israclites:' (see chap. xvii. 8. 
10, &c.) 

That giveth any of his seed unto Moloch.] This looks 
like the prohibition before given, (chap. xviii. 21.) and R. 
Levi gives this reason of its repctition—because it was a 
piece of idolatrous worship so usual in those days, when 
the law was delivercd, that there needed great endeavours 
to preserve them from it, (Precept, ccviii.) And Maimo- 
nides also observes, (as I noted upon chap. xviii. 21.) that 
idolaters used to fright people into this worship, by telling 
them their children would die, if they did not make them 
pass through the fire, and thereby devote them to their 
gods, But upon due consideration of these words, it may 
appear probable, that there is something more in them than 
inthe former; importing'a higher degrce of this sin. For 
to give their children to Moloch, seems to be no less than 
to offer them in sacrifices (so Christ giving himself for us, 
constantly significs in the New Testament), which was a 
more horrid thing than mercly making them pass through 
the fire, which did them no hurt. And therefore this crime 
is here forbidden under the penalty of death; whereas in 
the cighteenth chaptcr no punishment is threatened. Cer- 
tain itis, children were really burnt upon the altars of the 
ancient pagans, cspecially in times of great distress, when 
they hoped to pacify the anger of their gods, by offering 
to them the dearest thing they had: sec our great Selden, 
lib. de Diis Syris Syntagm. i. cap. G. where he shews the 
Phoenicians offered their children to Saturn, (so Porphyrius 
expressly says, lib. i. de Abstin.) who is said by the poets 
to have devourcd his own children; and by many is thought 
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to be the same with Moloch. Though others take it for the 
sun, to whom it-is certain human sacrifices were offered. 
Many authors make mention of it; and Eben Batrich 
thinks ‘such sacrifices began in the days of Serug, and 
were first used among the Syrians. Which is a very pro- 
. bable opinion, as Johan. Gcusius hath demonstrated, (lib. 
de Victimis Humanis, par. i. cap. 4, 5.) And it is easy 
to conccive how, from the Syrians, this abominable prac- 
tice was derived to the Phoenicians, who w orshipped the 
sun under the name of Baal, or Bel, as Herodian (lib. 
Vill.) testifics. Which doth not contradict what others say, 
that they were devoted to the worship of Hercules: for by 
him is meant the sun also, as his very name imports, viz. 
Or-col, which in that language signifies as much as him 
that illuminates all things. From the Phoenicians this wor- 
ship of offering human sacrifices was propagated to the 
Carthaginians, and other people of Africa, among whom 
this impious idolatry continued till the time of Hannibal; 
as Bochartus gathers out of Silius Italicus: (lib. iv.) 


‘‘Mos fuit in populis quos condidit advena Dido, 
Posccre cede Deos veniam, ac flagrantibus aris, 
‘Infandum dictu, parvos imponere natos.” 


Who says, the Carthaginians were wont to appease their 
gods, by burning their children on their altars: and then 
follows (after the words now mentioned) the lamentation 
of Imilce the wife of Hannibal, whose son was, by lot, to 
be sacrificed, (lib. i. Canaan, cap. 28.) And this wicked 
custom continues still to this day, among some of the 
people in the southern parts of Africa, as good authors 
affirm; it having spread itself all over the world (as appears 
by the discoveries that have been made in America), even 
into the northern countries of Scythia. But I shall con- 
tent myself with observing only what the Scripture saith 
concerning a people in the east, called Sepharvites, who 
“burnt their children in the fire to Adramelech,” 2 Kings 
xvii. 31. which god scems to have been the same with 
Moloch, here mentioned by Moses; only with the addition 
of an epithet, signifying their opinion of him: for adra is 
as much as potent, or mighty: and therefore Melech signify- 
ing a king, Adramelech is in our language mighty king. 
Now, that the children of Israel, notwithstanding this se- 
vere prohibition against it, imitated this barbarous wor- 
ship, is evident from 2 Kings xxiii. 10. Jer. vii. 31. xix. 5. 
Psal. evi. 37, 88. and we may very w ell think the prophet 
Micah also alludes toit, chap. vi. 7. as Isaiah, lvil. 5, 6. and 
Ezekiel, xvi. 20, 21. 36. xxiii. 37. 39. likewise do. / 
The manner of sacrificing their children, and the figure 
of the ido! to which they offered, are described by! many, 
according to the Jewish notion; particularly by Paulus Fa- 
gius out of Jalkut: who makes it a hollow image, having 
seven apartments in it (according to the number, I sup- 
pose, of the seven planets), into one of which, viz. the 
lowest, the infant was thrown when it was red hof; as flour, 
a turtle-dove, a sheep, &c. were into the rest. We can 
have no certainty of this; but such kind of statues were 
found in the West Indies when thcy were discovered, as 
Ludovicus Vives observes in lib. vi. cap. 19. de Civitate Dei. 
And Diodorus Siculus, in his Bibliotheca, lib. xx. describes 
the statuc of Saturn among the Carthaginians, as stretch- 
ing forth its hands down towards the earth; so that the 
child which was put into it might roll and fall, sig. rd 
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Xaopa mhiipec mupoc, into a gulf full of fire. Benjamin Tu-. 
delensis in his travels (about five hundred years ago) 
affirms, that, in some islands in the east, the worshippers 
of fire were wont to leap into it, in performance of some 
solemn vow, and were counted by all to be happy men. 
Which I mention here, because he says these fires were 
kindled in a valley, as those among the Jews were in the 
valley of Hinnom, (p. 108, 109.) - 

He shall surely be put to death.) Sufficient proof being 
made of the fact, (Deut. xvii. 6.) 

The people of the land shall stone him with stones.) Which 
was the proper punishment in this,and in some other cases; 
particularly adultery, (ver. 10.) and blasphemy,(chap. xxiv. 
14, &c.) The manner of it is described out of a Hebrew 
MS. (Ez Hechajim.) by J. Wagenseil, upon Sota, cap. 3. 
to have been thus: he that was to be punished with 
stoning was stripped naked, having only a covering before, 
and set upon a high place, attended by the witnesses 
against him, his hands being bound: one of the witnesses 
giving him a strong push, threw him down headlong from 
thence. If this fall killed him, there was an end; but if 
life remained in him, the witnesses took up a stone, which 
was laid there on purpose, as big as two men could lift, 
and threw it upon him; and before he quite expired, all 
the people that stood by threw stones at him, according to 
the law, (Deut. xvii. 7.) A woman was only otrippes to 
her shift. 

Ver. 3. And Iwill set my face against that man, and will 
cut him off from among his people.| In case, thatis, there 
was not sufficient proof against him, God threatens that he 
himself would take care to punish him, by cutting him off 
from the land of the living. R. Bechai, and others, ob- 
serve, that this cutting off is threefold in the law: one is, 
the cutting off the body, i.e. shortening men’s lives; which 
is threatened to six sins in Scripturc. The second is, the 
excision of the soul only; which is threatened by Moses 
six-and-twenty times, and particularly to incestuous mar- 
riages. The third is, excision both of soul and body; 
which is threatened to fifteen sins; among which they 
reckon this, of giving their children to Moloch: (see Selden, 
lib. vii. de Jure N. et G. sec. Heb. cap. 9. p. 828, 829, &e.) 

To defile my sanctuary.) By this sin God's sanctuary was 
defiled, as well as his holy name profaned, because they 
sacrificed to Moloch in other places, despising the taber- 
nacle, which was the only place appointed by God where 
Divine service was to be performed. And therein consisted: 
part of the honour and. reverence which God required to 
his sanctuary, (chap. xix. 30.) that it should be looked 
upon as the only place where acceptable sacrifices could 
be offered to him. And therefore, then it was dishonoured 
and defiled, when they offered sacrifice in any other place, 
as they did, in aftertimes, to Moloch in the valley of Hin- - 
nom, as I observed before, 2 Kings xxiii. 10... Where they 
built high places to Baal (which is another name for the 
sun), on purpose that they might offer their children upon 
them, (Jer. xx. 5, 6. XXxil. 35.) This was a plain contempt 
of God, and of his sanctuary, which they forsook, as if it 
had not been a holy, but a-defiled place. Otherwise they. 
would have kept to it, and offered no where else, nor after 
any other manner than according to the rites thercof.. 

And .to profane my holy nome.) By giving the name of 
God and his honour to such an abominable idol. 
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Ver. 4. If the people of the land.) In. that: part of. the 
country where this crime was committed. 


Do any way hide their eyes from the man, when: he giveth 
of lis seed unto Moloch, and kill him not.| If.they connived. 


at what he did, and dissembled their knowledge of it; or 
would not speak the whole truth, and endeavour to convict 
him of this foul crime, that he might be stoned. 

Ver. 5. Then. will I set my face against that man, and 
against his family.] As the idolater was liable to.this pu- 
nishment from the hand of Heaven, (see ver..3.) so they 
that favoured him, and would not testify against him: when 
they knew him guilty, fell under God’s high displeasure 
(which is meant by setting his face against them), and so 
did all their children, whom God threatens to destroy. He 
speaks, indeed, in the singular number, because commonly, 
in such cases, there was some one person by whose au- 
thority others were persuaded to wink at such offences, and 
not to discover what they knew of them. But all such men 
are threatened with the Divine vengeance in the next 
words. 

- And will cut him off, and all that go a whoring after him, 

&c.] ‘That is, all others, who, following his example, favour 
such idolaters, and protect them from punishment. . For 
every one knows that idolatry is called by the name of 
whoredom in Scripture; because God having espoused the 
Israelites to himself, as his peculiar people, their forsaking 
him, to serve other gods, was a spiritual adultery. . 


To commit whoredom with Moloch.} t.e. To worship hin : 


as their god. 

Ver. 6. And the soul.] i. e. The person... 

That turneth after such as have familiar spirits, and after 
wizards.| Who they were that pretended to have familar 
spirits, or were wizards, see chap. xix. 31. where they are 
commanded not to regard them; and here, if any did con- 
sult them (which is called turning after them), cutting off 
is threatened to them; that is, shortening their days: for 
such persons are reckoned by the Jews as the chief of 
those six sorts of sinners, who were liable to the first kind 
of excision, which I mentioned ver. 3.. As. for the. man 
himself who had a familiar spirit, or was a wizard, he was 
to be stoned, if he was discovered and convicted, (ver. 27.) 
And so they observe in Sanhedrin, cap. 7. n. 7. | 

Lo goawhoring after them.| It was a kind of idolatry to 
seck to such people for advice or relief; being a forsaking 
of God, and putting confidence in them. Though some- 
times fo go a whoring, signifies the commission of any 
grievous sin, which idolatry usually led men unto; as Mr. 
Selden hath noted, lib. iii. de Uxore Hebr. cap. 23. 

There is some reason to think, there was something ma- 
gical in the oblation of their children to Moloch; and that 
thereby they consulted with demons about things future or 
secret; because such superstitions are here immediately 
forbidden, after the prohibition of giving their children to 
Moloch; and because they are frequently joined together 
in other places, as in Deut. xviii. 10, 11. 2 Kings xvii. 17. 
and xxi.6. Certain it is, that in aftertimes they did sacri- 
fice children, irip pavrexic, that they might divine, by look- 
ing into their bowels; as Joh. Geusius hath shewn out of 
Porphyrius, Philostratus, rota < and others, lib. de 
Victimis Humanis, par. i. cap. 17. . 


Twill even set m y face against that soul, &c.] See ver. 
3.0 2, : 
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Ver.7. Sanctify yourselves therefore.] Worship there- 
fore God alone; to whose service you are set apart. 

And be ye holy.}| Keep yourselves free from all. pia 
(See chap. xi. 44.) 

Tam the Lord your God.|'See chap. xix. 2, 3. 10, &c. 

Ver. 8. And ye shall keep my statutes, and do them.]' Be 
governed by these laws, and not by the customs of other 
people: 

Tam the Lord which sanctified you. | Sapaiemd’ you to 
myself from all other people, by peculiar laws which I have 
given you. 

Ver. 9. For every one.] Or, if any one; the particle we 
translate for signifying frequently with, or if. 

That curseth his father or mother.] Palo ga them 
with imprecations. 

Shall. surely be-put to death.] i.e. Be stoned. And it 
made no difference, whether he cursed them when they were 
alive, or after their-death, as R: Levi Barzelonita says, the 
rule of their doctors was; yet they: resolve, that, unless he 
cursed them by some proper name of God, he was not lia- 
ble to be put to death, but only to be scourged, Set eg 
eclxi.) See Exod. xxi. 17. 

His blood shail be upon him.] When the law only saith, 
aman shall die’ the death, the Jews understand it of 
strangling ; which was the easiest- punishment among 
them... For where there was not an express mention of the 
kind of death, they thought the most favourable was to be * 
inflicted. But when the law adds, his blood shall be upon 
him,’ they say, it is nieant of stoning: and the meaning of 
this. phrase is, he shall perish by his own fault ;-and there- 
fore his blood, that is, his death, shall not be -vindicated: 
The blood of one that-was slain, being innocent, was upon 
the murderer, and therefore avenged; but he that was put 
to death for his crimes, had his blood upon himself, and no- 
body was to ‘bear it, the-cxecutioner himself being not | 
guilty of blood. 
~ Ver. 10. Aud the man that. committeth adultery with an- 

other inan’s wife, &c.] By the ancient law of Draco-and 
Solon, the husband of the adulteress, if he found them in 
the fact, might kill them. both, or put out their eyes, or 
stigmatize them; or make the adulterer pay a fine, if he 
had a mind to spare his life. See Meursius in his Themis 
Attica, lib. 1. cap. 4, 5. and the Leges Attica, set forth by 
Petitus, lib. vi. tit. 4. where it appears, that -it was in- 
famous for the husband to live with his wife after she had 
committed adnltery; ‘and that it was unlawful for her to 
enter into the public temples, or go dressed in the streets. 


Ifshe'did, any body miglit tear off her clothes, and beat 


her, only not kill her. (See S. Petiti Comment. p. 460, &c.) 

The adulterer and adulteress shall surely be put to death. ] 
It is not left to the husband's liberty, by this law, whether 
he would spare their -lives or not; but the fact being 
proved, they were both to die for it: only it is not said ° 
here what kind of death they should suffer; nor was the 
same kind of death inflicted. upon all that were guilty 
of this crime; for, if the: daughter ofa priest played the 
adulteress, she. was-to be burnt, (chap. xxi. 9.) and the 
adulterer to be strangled, as the Jews understand it, If a 
man lay with a virgin espoused.to another man, but not 
yet inarried, they were both to be-stoned, by the express 
words of the law, (Deut. xxii. 23.) But adultery with a 
marricd.woman,.if we may: credit the Jewish doctors, was 
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punished with strangling. (See Selden, lib. iii. Uxor. Hebr. 
cap. 2.) For when we meet with this phrase, they shall 
surely die, itis always meant of death by tho sentence of 
the house of judgment (as they speak), and if the law add 
no more, they resolve itto be by strangling. Ifthese words 
be added, their blood shall be upon them, then, they say, 
they were to be stoned. This I observed before; and 
shall add now, that strangling, as they describe it, was not 
such a punishment as our hanging men by the neck; but 
the criminal being stuck up to the knees in dung, they tied 
a napkin about his neck, and drawing it hard at both ends, 
choked him. There was such a thing as hanging men on a 
gallows (as we speak), but it was after they were dead, and 
only such as had been stoned; and not all of them neither, 
but such alone as had been stoned for blasphemy or idola- 
try. (See Joh. Carpzovius upon Schickard’s Jus Regium, 
cap. 4. Theor. xiv.) 

Tho greatest thing that can be objected against this ac- 
count of the punishment of adultery, is that which St. 
John tells us the Jews said concerning the woman taken in 
the very act of it, “ Moses in the law commanded us, that 
such should be stoned,” (John viii. 5.) But it may be an- 
swered, that this woman was espoused only, and not yct 
married; and so, by the Jaw, as I observed before, was to 
be stoned, (Deut. xxii. 23, 24.) If this seem absurd, that 
the adultery of one espoused should be accounted a greater 
crime than of one married (for stoning was a heavier pu- 
nishment than strangling), it ought to be considered, that 
the love of those who were newly espoused, was com- 
monly more fervent than theirs who were married, espe- 
cially among the Jews, who for light causes were wont to 
be divorced from their wives; and therefore no wonder if 
the adultery of the former was judged a greater crime than 
of the latter. 

Ver. 1k. And the man that lieth with his father’s wife, 
&e.] This was condemned before as a heinous sin, (chap. 
xviii. 8.) and now the penalty of death is inflicted upon 
the offenders. 

Their blood shail be upon them.| All the Hebrew doctors 
agree, that wheresoever we mect with this phrase, it is meant 
of stoning, as I before observed. 

Ver. 12. Ifa man lie with his Rp oe -law, both of 
them shall surely be put to death.| ‘This was forbidden, 
chap. xviii. 15. and the same penalty is here enacted as 
against the former crime. 

They have wrought confusion.] By perverting the order 
which God hath appointed, and making great disturbance in 
the family, &c. It is the same word that is used for a more 
foul sin, (chap. xviii. 23.) and therefore shews this to be an 
abominable mixture. 

Ver. 13. If aman also lie with mankind, &c.] This also 
was condemned before, (chap. xviii. 22.) but the penalty 
not declared till now. 

They shall surely be put to death, &c.] By stoning; unless 
one of them was under a force, and then that-law took 
place which we find Deut. xxii. 25, 26. 

_ Ver. 14. And if a man take a wife and her mother, it is 
wickedness.) See chap. xviii. 17. 

They shall be burnt with fire.| Which was a higher pu- 
nishment than stoning, as that was higher than strangling. 
R. Levi Barzelonita (Precept. cexxiv.) describes the 
manner of it to have been thus: they set the malefactor in 
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dung up to the knees, and then,tied a cloth about his neck, 
which was drawn by the two witnesses, till they made his 
mouth gape; into which they poured hot melted lead down 
his throat, which burnt his bowels. And thus the rest of 
the ‘Talmudists expound it: but I see no good authority 
they have for it, the word for burning being the same that 
is used, when mention is made of burning with fire and fag- 
gots, as we speak. And R. Eliezer ben Zadoc saith, he 
saw a priest’s daughter thus burnt for fornication. But the 
doctors commonly say, the judges were ignorant of the 
law; or, that they wero Sadducees who then had got into 
the seat of Judgment, who followed the very letter of the 
Scripture. 

Both he and they.) That is, both the mother and daugh- 
ter, if the mother were consenting to it. Otherwise, only the 
woman that offended. From whence the Karaites formed 
this rule, ‘‘ after the same manner thatmen were obliged 
by a precept in Scripture, the women were obliged also.” 
(Selden.lib. Uxor. Hebr. cap. 5.) ? 

That there beno wickedness among you.] That others may 
be deterred from the commission of such enormous crimes: 
for the Hebrew word imports more than ordinary wicked- 
ness. (See chap. xviii. 17.) 

Ver. 15. And if a man lie with a beast, he shall surely be 
put to death.| See chap. xviii. 23. This death was by 
stoning, as appears from the next verse. 

And ye shail slay the beast.| Just as they were to destroy, 
not only the inhabitants of an apostate city, but their cattle 
also, &c. (Deut. xiii. 15, 16.) to terrify others from com- 
mitting the like sin; and, as the Talmudists observe, that 
there might be no memoria! left of so foul a crime, by men’s 
pointing at the beast, and saying, There goes the beast 
that such a man Jay with. They might have added, to pre- 
vent monstrous births. (See Selden, lib. i. de Jure Nat. et 
Gent.cap. 4.) Maimonides gives .a good reason, why a 
beast that killed a man should be slain; as a punishment 
to the owner, for Jooking no better after it; but his appli- 
cation of it to this matter seems impertinent, (More Ne- 
voch. par. iii. cap.40.) Bochartus’s gloss is far better; the 
beast was killed as an instrument in the crime, just as a 
forger of deeds is hanged with his pen and counterfeit | 
seals; and a conjurer with his magical books and charac- 
ters. And this also is useful for an example, though not 
to other beasts, yet to men; whose concern it is to consi- 
der, that if beasts were not spared, who were not capable . 
of sinning, what would become of them who committed such 
crimes against the known law of God, and the impressions 
of nature itself? (ILierozoicon, par. i. lib. ii. cap. 16.) 

Ver. 16. Their blood shall be upon them.| This relates to 
the man and the woman (mentioned in these two verses), 
who committed this foul crime; for a beast is not capable 
of punishment. But, as the canon law speaks, “ Pecora 
inde credendum est jussa interfici, quia tali flagitio conta- 
minata refrieant facti memoriam ;” if .is to be believed, 
that the beasts which were polluted with such a flagitious 
wickedness, were therefore commanded to be slain, because 
they rubbed up the memory of the fact : which is the very 
reason given of it in the Mischna, Tit. Sanhedrin, cap. 7. 
n. 4. Andso R. Solomon: “the beast was killed, lest it 
should be said, There is the beast for which such a weren 
was put to death. » 

Ver. 17. Ifa man shall take his sister, &c.] Whether she 
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was his sister by the whole blood (as we speak), or by half 
blood only, by the father’s side or mother’s, he was not 
permitted to marry her by the law mentioned, chap. xviil. 9. 

And see her nakedness.| It is the same with uncovering 
her nakedness to lie with her; as it is there expressed, and 
here in the end of the verse (he hath uncovered his sister’s 
nakedness), the sense of seeing being put for that of touch- 
ing, or any other, in this language. 

It is a wicked thing.| A: flagitious, or nefarious wicked- 
ness, as the Vulgar expresses it. But the Hebrew word 
chesed signifying sometimes in the prophetical language 
mercy and indulgence; the Talmudists take these words, as 
if they came in by a parenthesis, to obviate an objection 
which might be made, that Cain and Abel married their 
sisters. ‘True, saith Moses, that was by an indulgence in 
the beginning, arising from the necessity of things, when 
there were none but brothers and sisters in the world. But 
now they shall be cut off in the sight of thetr people, who 
marry such near relations. So the Gemara [licrosol. ad 
Tit. Sanhedrin. (Scc Selden, lib. v. dc Jure Nat. et Gent. 
cap.8. p. 581.) And so the Chaldee paraphrase, ascribed 
to Jonathan, whose words are these: “ It is a filthy thing; 
but I used an indulgence to the first men by whom the 
world was to be propagated, until mankind was sufliciently 
multiplied: after that, whosoever doth any such thing, let 
him be cut off,” &c. 

And they shall be cut offin the sight of their people.} Pub- 
licly put to death: (see ver. 10.) 

He shall bear his iniquity.] i. e. The punishment of it, 
(chap. v. 1.) 

Ver. 18. And if a man shall lie with a woman, having 
her sickness, &c.) Here the sentence of death is pronounced 
upon them; whereas in chap. xy. 24. it is only said, the 
man should be unclean sever days. 'Thercfore many think 
in that place he speaks of doing this ignorantly, and here 
of doing it knowingly. But if the man might be ignorant 
of the condition she was in, the woman herself could scarce 
be so: and, therefore, others think, when the fact was alto- 
gether private, they only incurred a legal impurity for a 
certain season; but when it was publicly known, and proof 
made of it before a judge, it was a capital crime, because 
it was done in contempt and despite of the law; otherwise, 
it could not have been so publicly known as to be legally 
proved. Whether this law oblige in the state of Christ- 
janity, is at large discussed by Bishop ‘l'aylor (not to men- 
tion other writers abroad), in his Ductor Dubitant. book ii. 
chap. 2. rule iii. n. 8. and book iii. chap. 2. rule ii. n. 3, &c. 
_ Ver, 19. And thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy 
mother’s sister, &c.| See chap. xviii. 12, 13. 

They shall bear their iniquity.] It not being said, they 
shall die, or be cut off (as in the former cases), it hath made 
some conclude this sin, being not of so high a nature as 
the foregoing, was punished only as those that follow, 
(ver. 20, 21.) where they that committed them are threatencd 
to die childless. 

Ver. 20. If a man shail lie with his uncle’s wife, &c.] Sce 
chap. xviii. 14. 

They shall die childless.) This is understood by some as 
if Moses meant thcy should he put to death, before they 
could have any fruit of such a conjunction. But most 
think he only means, that cither they should have no 
children; or that their children should not live, but dic be- 
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fore their parents; or be looked upon as a spurious issue, 
and not inherit their estate; which is the sense St. Austin 
puts upon these words. And Procopius Gazzus also 
mentions it; and says this was the Roman law about all in- 
cestuous marriages; “ Semen eorum non recensebitur inter 
liberos;” sech tissue shallnot be reckoned among their children. 

Ver. 21. And if a man shall take his brother's wife, &e. | 
See chap. xviii. 16. 

They shall be childless.] See ver. 20. 

Ver, 22. Ye shall therefore keep all my statutes, and all 
my judgments, &c. | Particularly these concerning the fore- 
going matters. (See chap. xviii. 4, 5.) 

That the land, whither I bring you to dwell therein, spew 
you not out.| As it did the former inhabitants. (See chap. 
XVili. 25. 28.) 

Ver. 23. And ye shall not walk in the manners of the na- 
tion which I cast out before you.] viz. Of the Amorites, as 
the Hebrews rightly expound it; for they were the prin- 
cipal nation in Canaan, and extremely given to idolatry. 
R. Levi Barzelonita extends this to all their customs, in 
cutting their hair, and such like, (Precept. cclxii.) but it 
seems here particularly to relate to their marriages and 
idolatry. (See chap. xviii. 3.) 

For they committed all these things.] These words shew 
that the foregoing have particular respect to their abo- 
minable marriages and idolatry. 

Therefore I abhorred them.] So as to cast them out of 
their country, (chap. xviii. 25.) Onkelos translates it, my 
Word {Memri) abominated them. Which is a plain intima- 
tion of a notion they had in ancient times of more persons 
than one in the Deity; and particularly here denotes him 
whom St. John calls the Word. For Memri ( Word) plainly 
signifies a person in this place; and a person of the same 
essence with Jehovali. | 

Ver. 24. But I have said unto you.) Made you a pro- 
mise. 

Ye shall inherit their land, and I will-give it unto you to 
possess it, &c.| For he promised to expel the former in- 
habitants of that country, to make room for them. (See 
Exod. iii. 8. 17. xxiii. 27, 28. xxxiii. 3.) 

Iam the Lord your God, which have separated you from 
other people.| This may refer either to what goes before, 
that they should not live like other nations, because he had, 
by peculiar laws, as well as by signal deliverances, distin- 
guished them from all the people of the earth; or to what 
follows, that he had made such a difference between them, 
and other people, that in their very diet they should not 
agree with them, much less in the forenamed impurities. 
For, that the difference of meats was instituted, to keep 
them from familiar conversation with their idolatrous 
neighbours, is very evident (as I before observed), and the 
gentiles themselves took notice of it, and looked upon 
them as unsociable people upon this very account. Jo- 
scphus often mentions this objection against them. And 
Kuphrates complains, (in Philostratus de vita Apolon. Lib. 
cap. 2.) ‘“‘ That of old they scparated not only from the 
Romans, but from all mankind: for they had invented fo» 
ayuxrov a manuer of living that would not let them mix with 
other people, cither at a common table, or in their prayers 
or ee 

Ver. 25. Ye shall therefore put difference betutven clean 
beasts end stehur , &c.] According to the prescriptions in 
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the eleventh chapter, which are here briefly repeated, to 
enforee the observation of the foregoing precepts against 
such incestuous marriages as other nations allowed ; their 
law not permitting them so much as to cat such meat as 
those nations did; but to account many things, which they 
freely used, unclean and abominable. 

Ye shall not make yourselves abominable, &c.] See chap. 
xi. 43. 

Which I have separated from you, as unclean.| Forbid- 
den you to eat; and thereby separated you from all other 
people. Which had this intention in it (among_ others 
already mentioned), that this nation, from whom the Mes- 
siah was to spring, might be kept pure and sincere; free 
from all mixture with strange people; unto which nothing 
contributed more efficaciously (as an excellent person hath 
observed) than the difference of meat, which made it not 
easy for them to contract acquaintance, much less friend- 
ship, with other nations. And truly, unless the people 
from whom the Messiah was to come, had been kept se- 
parate from all other nations, either all hope of him would 
have been lost, or many in every country, to the great hurt 
and destruction of mankind, would have pretended to be 
the person: whereas, by keeping them a people distinct 
by themselves, it came to pass that all countries there- 
abouts were filled with a report, that the Lord of the world 
should come out of Judea: see Joh. Wagenseil. Confut. 
Carm. Lipman. p. 554, &c. 

Ver. 26. And ye shail be holy unto me, for I the Lord 
am holy.] See chap. xi. 44. xix. 2. and ver. 7. of this 
chapter. 

And have severed you from other people, that ye should 
be mine.| The very difference of meats which they used, 
was a token that God had separated them from .other 
people, to be subject to such rites and laws as he ordained: 
and hereby also they were so.severed from others, as to be 
kept from the most familiar conversation with them (which 
is at meals), and thereby they were preserved from the 
danger of being seduced to the worship of strange gods. 


Ver. 27. A manu also, or a woman, that hath a faniliar 


spirit, or that is a wizard, &c.] The consulting such per- 
sons is forbidden, chap. xix. 31. and the penalty added 
ver. 6. of this chapter: and here the persons themselves 
who were proved to have a familiar spirit, or to be a 
wizard (what they are, see there), are condemned to the 
heaviest punishment; which was by being stoned to death. 
For which severity Maimonides gives this reason: “ Be- 
cause it is the very scope of the whole law to root out idol- 
atry, and abolish the very name of it. And therefore God 
ordered magicians to be stoned, because, without doubt, 
they are idolaters ; though in a manner peculiar and differ- 
ent from the vulgar. “And the greater part of such evil 
arts being practised by women, (which is the ground, he 
thinks, of that law, Exod. xii. 18.) towards whom men are 
naturally pitiful: therefore Moses saith in this place, A 
man also, or woman, that hath a familiar spirit, &c. like to 
which we find in no precept, not about the profanation of 
the sabbath; but in this case it was necessary expressly to 
mention women as well as men; because of men’s natural 
tenderness and clemency towards women.” Thus he, More 
Nevocli. par. ili. cap. 37. Procopius Gazzus’s gloss on 
these words is very pious, but something fanciful; ‘ Ie 
that is hardened like a stone to virtue, deserves to ke 
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stoned. For magic commitsemurders, digs up sepulchres, 
disturbs the souls of men. For magicians. are men who 
corrupt human nature.” ; : 
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Ver. 1. Anp the Lord said unto Moses, Speak unto the 
priests.] This law about the priests, perhaps, follows that 
last mentioned (ver. 27. of the foregoing chapter), to shew 
unto whom they should resort, and of whom they should 
inquire, viz. of the priests; who should always be ready 
for any priestly office, and for common conversation. 

The sons of Aaron.} His daughters were not concerned 
in the following prohibitions; because they had nothing to 
do in offering sacrifices; as Maimonides observes, More 
Nevoch. par. tii. cap. 47. 

There shall none be defiled for the dead.| By touching the 
dead body, or coming (as the Hebrews say) within four 
cubits of it, or entering into the house where it lay (though 
it were to take care of the funeral), or by following the corpse 
to the grave, or making any mourning for the dead: because 
by these things they were legally polluted for no less than 
seven days, (Numb. xix. 11.14.) and, consequently, unfit 
for the service of God, and for conversation with their 
neighbours; who had the greater reverence also for them, 
when they saw their dignity to-be so great, that they were 
not permitted to perform such offices as others were obliged 
unto. For this, no doubt, was intended very much to put 
an honour upon the priesthood: as it was also in- other 
nations, particularly among the Romans, who weuld not 
have their Pontifex to look upon a funcral, as Bochart ob- 
serves out of Seneca, (Hieroz. par. i. lib. iii. cap. 4.) and 
the Flamen Dialis might not go into the place where the 
coflin was. Forwhich reason, as Servius tells us, (ad lib. iii. 
/Eneid.) they ordered a bough of a cypress-tree to be stuck 
at the door of the house where a dead body lay, that the 
high-priest might -not ignorantly go into it. It appears 
also by Plato, ‘that it was thus likewise among the Greeks. 
For he would have the priests, of both sexes, to accom- 
pany one that’ had discharged the office of a censor well, 
unto his grave when he was tietied as unto a pure funeral 
(we kaBapstorne rp ragy éreavat); but for this, he says, they 
must ask leave of Apollo, (lib. xii. de Legibus, p. 947.) 
See Porphyrius de Abstin. lib. ii. sect. 50. 

. .Among his people.}] The Jews are so critical, as, from the 
word beammo,' among his people, to gather, that if a man 
did not dic among his people, but in a strange country, 
where there was nobody to -take care of his funeral, -and 
sce him buried, a priest might do it himself, rather than his 
a should lie above ground. : 

“Ver.2. But for his hin that is near unto him. j Here is an 
cxeoplidn to the general rule; because it would have been 
very hard to restrain natural affection from carrying them 
to their parents, and children, and brethren, and sisters, 
when they died. Which cases would not often happen, as 
Maimonides observes in the place before alleged; and 
they are particularly named, that there might be no inis- 
take, nor any colour to extend this indulgence to relations 
more remote. 

lor his mother, and his father, and for his son, anid for 
his daughter, and for his brother.] If any have a .mind to 
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know the rabbinical reasons, why the mother is here put 
before the father, and ver. 31. the father before the mother, 
with such-like things, he may consult Simeon de Muis in 
his Varia Sacra, p. 356, &c. . 

- Ver.3. And for his sister a virgin.] Isee no reason why 
it should be restrained to his whole sister, both by father’s 
and mother’s side (as some of the Hebrew doctors would 
have it); for, that his half-sister, by either of them, was 
nigh unto hin (as it here follows), it appears by the law 
about incestuous marriages, (chap. xviii. 9.) — 

Which hath had. no husband.| To take care of her fu- 
neral, which her brother therefore, though a priest, might. 
It is commonly observed, that there is no mention here of 
his wife. But Maimonides, with great reason, thinks it 
was lawful for him to mourn for her; but it was needless 
to mention her, who, by the law of God, was dearer to him 
than father or mother. And there is this argument for it: 
that Ezekiel, who was a priest, is forbidden, by a special 
command, to mourn for his wife, which otherwise he would 
have done, (ch. xxiv. 16, &c.) © 

Ver. 4. But he shall not defile himself, being a chief man 
among his people.] But though he might defile himself for 
such very near relations, yet ‘he might not for the greatest 
man in the nation, who was not so near of kin to him. 
This seems to me to be the easiest and the most natural 
sense of this verse, by adding the particle lamed (which in 
the two foregoing verses is put before mother, father, son, 
daughter, brother, and sister) to Baal; t.e. chief man (as we 
translate it); nothing being more usual than to omit sucha 
particle, which yet must be understood when it hath heen 
often before mentioned. And thus the Vulgar Latin under- 
stands it; and the sense is the same, if we take it as our 
translation seems to intend it: But he shall not defile him- 
self (for any other), being a chief man,&c. As for the mar- 
ginal translation, I can see no ground for it: and there 
must be a greater supplement, by adding for his wife; 
which one cannot well think is here forbidden, as I ob- 
served on the foregoing verse. They also who translate 
it, a chief ruler shall not defile himself, &c. have still less 
reason, the whole discourse in this place being concerning 
the priests. 

Lo profane himself.| He himself, in sacred offices, being 
the greatest person, would have been prefaned, ?. e. ren- 
dered a common man, if he had mourned for any butthose 
whom nature had very closely linked him unto. 

Ver. 5. They shall not make baldness upon their head, 
meither shall they shave off the corners of their beard, nor 
make any cuttings in their flesh.) Though they were allowed 
to mourn for some persons, yet for none after this manner: 
that is, according to the custom of certain places in Chal- 
dea, as Aben Ezra glosses upon these words. And he 
might have added also, of the Egyptians; among whose 
ceremonies we find this in aftertimes, and it is likely it 
had been very ancient. For Jul. Firmicus tells us, in the 
heginning of his book, that in their annual lamentations of 
Osiris, they were wont ‘to shave their heads, that they. 
might bewail the miserable misfortune of their king, by 
depriving themselves of the ernament of hair,” &c. “Adhd 
he adds, that they did tear their flesh, and cut open the scars 
of their old wounds, &c. where Johan. Wouver observes the 
same out of several other authors. And Plutarch, in his 
book of Superstition, saith, they generally used in mourning 
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to be shaven; whereas the Hebrews let their hair grow: 
(see chap. x. 6. xix. 27.) . 

Ver. 6. They shall be holy unto their God.) Attend to 
their office, unto which they are peculiarly consecrated ; 
and not, without great necessity, be at any time nnfitted 
for it. 

And not profane the name of their God.] By haste as the 
common people did; or rendering themselves incapable 
to minister unto the Lord’ as they were when they were 
any way defiled. 

For the offering of the Lord rae by fire.] They attend 
upon his altar, where the burnt-offerings, peace-offerings, 
and all the rest were offered. 

And the bread of their God, do they offer. ] The word and 
is not in the Hebrew, and the sense will be clearer if it be 
left out: the offering of the Lord made by fire, being called 
the bread of their God, i. e. his meat, or food. . For the 
altar was his table; and what was burnt thereon was in the 
nature of his provision: which in the Scripture language 
is comprehended under the name of bread. So Solomon 
Jarchi saith, whatsoever may be eaten is called bread, (see 
chap. iii. 11.) Thus fruit is called bread, Jer. xi. 19. and 
milk, Prov. xxvil. 27. and honey, 1 Sam. xiv. 28. And 
therefore no wonder the sacrifices are here called by that 
name, and by Malachi his meat or food, (chap. iii. 12.) 
Which phrase is used, as the author of Sepher Cosri well 
observes, to keep up the notion that God dwelt gloriously, 
and kept house among them, (par. ii. cap. 26.) 

Ver. 7. They shall not take a wife that is a whore.| All 
incestuous marriages were as much forbidden priests as 
any othermen. But besides, here are three sorts of per- 
sons whom it was unlawful for a common priest to marry, 
though there was no kindred between them. The firstis a 
whore; whereby the Hebrew doctors understand, not only 
one that was a common prostitute, but one that was not an 
Israelite, or an Israelitish woman, with whom a man, had 
Jain, whom it was unlawful for her to marry. Which com- 
prehends not only all such as are forbidden in the eighteenth 
chapter of this book; but those also in Deut. xxiii. 2, 3. 
(See Selden de Successionibus, lib. ii. cap. 2. et.3. and 
Uxor. Iebraica, lib. i. cap. 7. lib. iii. cap. 23.) 

Or profane.| A woman was accounted So (as he shews 
in the same place) who was either descended from such a 
person, as is heforementioned; or who was born of. sucha 
conjunction, as is here forbidden to a priest. And there 
are those who think it may be understood of one that had. 
been consecrated to a false deity ; whom she served with 


the use of her body, which she exposed to the worshippers 


of that deity: who, though she afterwards repented, and 


_ became good, yet a priest was not to marry her, no more. 


than an ordinary whore. But the simplest meaning of these 
three seems to be, that they should not marry one that had 
prostituted her hody, or that had been any way vitiated, 
though against her will; or was of suspected chastity; or 
(as it follows) was divorced from her husband. , 

Neither shall they take a woman put away from her hus- 
band.| For commonly women were put away for some 
fault, as Abarbinel notes; and were presumed not to be 
such as a priest should desire. ‘To the same purpose Pro- 
copius Gazeus. A priest, saith he, should not only fly 
from manifest evils, as fornication, but decline whatso- 
ever may blemish his fame: now a woman that is put away 
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by her husband, lies under a suspicion of something that is 
bad. For which reason (as Mr. Selden observes in the 
place abovenamed), a priest might not marry her, whom her 
husband's brother refused to marry after his death. 

For he is holy unto his God.| Consecrated, after a special 

manner, to the service of the Divine Majesty; and there- 
fore was not to dishonour his priesthood by such marriages 
as were not of good reputation. If he did, lic was not to be 
suffered to minister, until he had given such a wifea bill of 
divorce ; as Maimonides saith in Biath Ifamikdasch, cap.6. 
An example of which there was in Manasseh, the brother of 
Jadua the high-priest; whe, marrying, contrary to the law, 
the danghter of Sanballat the Samaritan, was commanded 
either to put her away, or not tocome to the altar. (See 
Selden, lib. ii. de Successione in Pontificatum, ‘cap. 6. 
p. 238.) 
' Ver. 8. Thou shalt sanctify him therefore.| This seems 
to be spoken to Moses, and to all that should succeed him 
in the supreme authority, that they should take care the 
priests should not marry with such persons; or if they did, 
not be siffered to minister in the priest’s office till they 
had put them away. Accordingly we find, that, to keep 
the priesthood pure, and to avoid all suspicion of any such 
pollution, the names of the priest’s parents were carefully 
preserved in the genealogical tables, as we learn from 
Ezra ii.62. Nehemiah vii. 64. (Sec Selden de Succession. 
in Pontif. lib. ii. cap. 3. Uxor. Hebr. lib. i. cap. 7.) 

For he offereth the bread of thy God.] Ministereth at the 
altar. (See ver. 6.) 

He shall be holy unto thee.} Keep himself pure, that ho 
may not be unfit to offer sacrifice for the people, as need 
shall require. 

For I the Lord which sanctify you am holy.) I, who have 
taken you to be my peculiar people, excel in all perfec- 
tions; and therefore require persons of extraordinary sanc- 
tity to minister unto me. 

Ver. 9. And the daughter of any priest, if she profane 
herself by playing the whore.) The Hebrew dectors under- 
stand this of one married, at least espoused. So Aben 
Ezra and R. Sol. Jarchi say expressly, “ Our rabbins con- 
fess, with one mouth, that one not espoused is not con- 
cerned in this law.” (See Selden, lib. i. Uxor. Hebr. cap. 
G. and lib. iii. cap. 23. p. 488.) 

She profaneth her father.] She was doubly guilty: first, 
in profaning, 7. e. dishonouring herself; who, being the 
daughter of such an eminent person, conimitted such a 
heinous crime; and secondly, in dishonouring her father, 
whose reputation hereby suffered. 

She shall be burnt with fire.) Which was the sorest pu- 
nishment among the Jews, (see chap. xx. 14.) and was not 
inflicted upon other persons, in this case, (who were barely 
stoned, Deut. xxii. 14.) but only upon the daughter of a 
priest, from whom greater virtue was expected. But if 
the witnesses of this fact were convicted of perjury by 
other credible witnesses, produced by the woman or her 
tather, then both her husband who accused her, and those 
false witnesses, suffered the same punishment that she 
should have done. (See Selden, lib. iii. Uxor. Heb. cap. 1. 
p. 821.) 

Ver. 10. He that ts the high-priest among his brethren. | 
Hitherto the laws given in this case concern the commol 
priest: now follow those by which the high-priest was to 
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govern himself, who was under peculiar laws more strict 
than the rest. 

Upon whose head the anointing oil was poured, &c.) . 
Hc having a peculiar consecration different from the rest, 
by pouring the holy oil upon his head, and clothing him 
with the most glorious robes, (sée chap. viii. 7,8, &c.) was 
in all reason to distinguish himself, more than the rest of 
the priests, from common men. 

And that is consecrated.| In the Gclirew the words are, 
whose hand is filled; as it was with the fat and the right 
shoulder of the ram ef consecration, &c. by which he was 
Pipa to minister in the a Office, (Exod. xxix. 
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To ke on the garments.| To be high-priest. 

Shall not uncover his head.| Rather, shall not Iet his hair 
grow neglected without trimming; as the manner was, in 
token of mourning. Se Onkelos and Jonathan, and a great 
many whe (Selden, lib. 11, de Successione in Pontifica- 
tum, cap. 5. p. 235.) and what I have noted upon the tenth 
chapter of this book, ver. 6... 

Nor rend his clothes.] Another token of mourning which 
he was to forbear; though the Talmudists will have it, that 
he might rend his garmeuts at the hottom, about his feet, 
but not at the top, down to his breast; as P. Cunzus ob- 
serves out of Mass. Horajoth, lib.ii. de Rep. Hebr. cap. 3. 
Before his anointing and consecration, and putting on the 
holy garments, it was not unlawful for him to attend the 
funeral of his father; and therefore Eleazar was present 


when Aaron died, (Numb. xx.) being as yetin a lower mi- 


nistry, and not completely advanced to the oflice of high- 
priest, but only declared Aaron’s successor by putting on 
his garments. (See chap. x. 6.) 

Ver. L1. Neither shali he go into any dead body ; nor de- 
file himself for his father, or for his mother.) He might net 
go into the housé, where the body of his father or mother 
lay dead, (which was permitted to the inferior priests, ver. 
2, 3.) and, consequently, he was not to make any external 
signs of mourning for son or daughter, brother or sister. 

Ver. 12. Neither shall he go out of the sanctuary.) If be 
was there when he heard of the death of his father or mo- 
ther, he was not to stir out from thence till he had finished 
his ministry. (See chap. x.7.) For he had a little house 
(after the temple was built) within the preciucts of it, where 
he commonly remained al! the day-time, which was called 
lischcath cohen gadol, the parlour of the high-priest: a 
Cunzus observes out of Mass. Middoth, lib. ii. de Repub. 
Hebr. cap. 3. At night he went to his own dwelling-house, 
which was in Jerusalem, and no where else; there he might 
perform all the offices of a mourner, except those which are 
here forbidden; and the people came to comfort him (as 
Maimonides relates in his treatise on this subject), and, 
sitting upon the ground, while he sat in bis chair at the fu- 
neral feast, they said, Let us be thy expiation (#. e. let all the 
grief thatis on thee fall upon us); unto which he answered, 
Blessed be ye from heaven; as their words are reported in 
Os cap. 2.n. 1. 

for profane the sanctuary of his God.] By preferring his 
Sion to the dead, before the service of Ged in the sanc- 
tuary: or, by returning thither to his ministry, when he had 
been defiled by the dead; which had been a great profana- 
tion: for he that touched a dead body was unclean seven 
days, (Numb. xix. 11, 12.) 
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For the crown of the anointing oil of his God is upon 


him.]~ Some supply the word and between crown and 


anointing oil; and so make fwo reasons why he ‘should. 
distinguish himself from all other men: first, because the: 


holy crown, as it is called, (Exod. xxix. 6.) which had ho- 


liness to the Lord engraven on it, (Exod. xxviii. 36.) was 
set upon his head ; and his head also was anointed with the 
holy oil, (Exod. xxx. 25. 30.) whereby he was, in a special 
manner, consecrated to the service of the Most High. But 


there is no need of this, for the anointing oil itself was that’ 


which sanctified him to his office, and was poured on him, 
after the holy crown was set on bis head; (Lev. viii. 9. 12.) 
and so these words may be translated, the consecration (for 


so the Hebrew word nezer signifies) of the anointing oil of. 


his God is upon him. That is, he must remember he is so- 
lemnly devoted-unto my ministry by that anointing; and 
therefore must not leave it to attend any other. 


I am the Lord.| Whose servant he is by a peculiar obli- 


gation. 

_ Ver. 18. And he shall take a wife.) From the word wife, 
in the singular number, the Talmudists generally conclude, 

that polygamy was not allowed to the high-priest, who was 

to have but one wife at a time, though other men were per- 

mitted to wee more. (See Selden, lib. ii. de Successione 


in Pontif. cap. 2. p. 207. and Uxor. Hebraica, lib. i. cap. 8.). 


If he did take another, he was to give a bill of divorce to 
one of them before the great day of expiation; or else he 
was incapable to perform the offices of it; as P. Cunzeus 
observes in the place forenamed out of Joma. But if his 
wife died, it was not unlawful for him to marry again, as 
Tertullian fancied from this very place, (lib. de Monogam. 
cap. 7. and Exhort. ad Cast. cap. 7.) 

In her virginity.} And not so much as espoused to any 
other person. Nor was any sort of virgin thought fit for 
his wife, but only one that was newly come out of her mi- 
nority, and had not yet attained to her full puberty ; as Mai- 
monides explains the sense of their ancient doctors.' See 
Selden, lib. i. Uxor. Hebr. '7. where he observes also, that 
this is to be understood of the high-priest after he was in 
his office; for if he had married a widow before he was 
high-priest, he was to keep her, and not put her away when 
he was advanced to it. But there are those who imagine 
this law obliged ali the common priests, who were to marry 
none but virgins; as they are persuaded from Ezek. xliv. 
22. And no less aman than Hugo Grotius seems to be of 
this opinion, both here and in his book de Jure Belli et 
Pacis, (lib. ii. cap. 5. n. 9.) in his Annotata to that section. 


But the Hebrew doctors are all of a contrary mind, and so 


are Josephus and Philo; as Mr. Selden observes, in his 
Addenda to the seventh chapter of his first book Uxor. 
Ifebr. and lib. ii. de Success. in Pontif. cap. 2, p, 208. 
And so Cunzus also in the place forenamed, speaking of 
this very Jaw, “ Non enim Sacerdotibus posita eadem lex 
fuit ; quippe viduam illi rite duxerunt,” &c. But above all, 
a later most learned writer, Joh. Wagenseil, hath largely 
confuted this opinion, in which he hath shewn Grotius was 
singular; for, besides that Ezckiel there supposes they 
might marry the widow of a priest, it is evident both from 
Jewish and Christian interpreters, that the state of things 
under the law is not to be measured by what the prophet 
Ezekiel saith concerning the future temple and priests: but, 
as Kimchi himself saith upon this place, “if this verse 
VOL. I. 
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must be expounded of every priest, it relates to the greater 
sanctity ofthe future temple:” for the law at first undoubt- 
edly was, that none but the high-priest was confined to 
marry a virgin. What Grotius alleges out of Josephus 
to prove his assertion, he hath shewn, with due respect to 
so great a man, doth him no service. (See his Annotata ad 
Mischna Sota, cap. 4. p. 557, &c.) 

’ Ver. 14. A widow.] This was peculiar to the high-priest, 
that, besides other women which no priest might marry, he 
alone is forbidden to marry a widow.; as the same learned 
person there shews is the sense of all the Hebrew writers. 
And Moses Kotzenses observes, that by a widow is to be 
understood, not only a woman that had been married; but 
if she had. been merely espoused, it was unlawful for the 
high-priest to take her for his wife: and by the high-priest, 
he saith, is to be understood, not only the successor of 
Aaron, but he also that was anointed to the war; which 
seems to be stretching of the word beyond its meaning, 
though the word widow may be allowed to. comprehend one 
only espoused, whom he might not marry, though she had 
been espoused to his predecessor. 

Or a divorced woman.] No, nor the wife of his brother 
that died without issue; which others were bound Sait sik 
but he was not. 

Or profane.| The word chalalah was edb lpited before, 


-ver.'7. which, according to the Jews, signifies a woman 
‘born of such a person as a priest is prohibited to marry; 


as, if the high-priest had taken a widow, and had a daugh- 
ter by her, that child was profane, and might not be married, 
though a.virgin, by a succeeding high-priest. And so of 
the rest. (See Buxtorf. de Sponsal. et Divort. p. 37, 38.) — 

Or a harlot.) See ver. 7. 

But he shall take a virgin of his own people.| He was 
commanded hefore to marry none but a virgin; and now 
he is further limited to a virgin of Israel; for he doth not 
mean one of his own tribe, there being instances to the con- 
trary, of a high-priest marrying into the royal tribe, (2 Chron. 
xxii. 11.) 

Ver. 15. Neither shall he profane his seed among his peo- 
ple.} Many think this refers to what goes before, that he 
should not debase his family by such mixtures as have been 
mentioned; but I rather think it to be a new precept (as 
the Vulgar Latin takes it), that as he might marry none but 
of his own people, 7. e. an Israelite ; so among his people 
he should not match with a vulgar person, but with one 
nobly born; for that was the way to preserve the dignity: 
of the priestly office, at which all these precepts aim. 

For I the Lord do sanctify him.] I have separated him 
to myself, for a special and most holy service; for which 
reason he was to distinguish himself from other men, even 
in his marriage, to make them the more reverence the Lord 
whom he served. Upon this account it was, that many 
constitutions were made by the elders, forbidding him what 
was allowed to other people; whereby they intended to 
advance his honour. . For instance, he was forbidden to go 
into the public baths, or to feasts. Tf he would visit any 
that mourned, he was to be attended by other priests. He 
was obliged to.cut his hair every week, but never to shave 
with a razor; to be in the sanctuary every day, and to go 
home not above twice in a day; to have but one wife at a 
time ; and going into the temple to have three other priests 
with him, &c. So Maimonides in Cele Mikdash, cap. 8. 
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Ver. 16. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.) Upon. 


this occasion God gave some other precepts concerning 
the priests, who were to wait-upon him in his house and 
at his table. 

Ver. 17. Speak unto Aaron, saying.) Having forbidden 


such marriages as would, have been a dishonour to the. 


priesthood, had they been permitted, he now forbids any to 
serve at his altar, wlio had the least blemish in his body; 
for that would have disparaged his Divine service. 

Whoever he be of thy seed.] Whether high-priest or the 
common priests, 

In their generations.] In future ages as well as the present. 

That hath any blemish.| From these general words the 
Hebrew doctors conclude, that not only the particular 
blemishes afterward mentioned made them: incapable to 
minister, but all other whatsoever which appeared in the 
body; of which these here named are but a specimen or 
example. So Maimonides in Biath Hamikdasch, whose 
words are, “the blemishes expressed in the law, are pro- 
pounded for examples of the rest ;” which they reckon to 
be in all one hundred and forty-two, accounting only those 
which openly appeared, and not those which were inward, 
in the kidneys, bladder, or bowels; because there are no ex- 
amples of such in the particulars which here follow. They 
are divided by the doctors into three classes: such as made 
beasts unfit to be offered, (chap. xxii. 20.) as well as priests 
unfit to minister; of which sort they reckon fifty. And such 
as only made priests incapable to’ minister; of which’ sort 
they reckon ninety. And such as only made men look ill- 
favouredly ; which were but two. (See Mr. Selden, lib. ii. 
de Successione in Pontific. cap. 5.) 

Let him not approach.| Unto the altar. ' 

To offer the bread of his God.] i. e. ‘To sacrifice. 
ver. 6. and chap. iii. 2.) 

Ver..18. For whatsoever man he be that hath a blemish.) 
Though never so wise or pious. 

He shall not approach.| We makes it a standing law, 
that no man that had a blemish should come to minister 
unto him at his altar. And a reasonable law it was, ap- 
proved by pagans themselves; for it is the very first qua- 
lification which Plato requires in him who was to be made 
a priest, that he should be éAdKAngoe cal yuiaoc, &e. per- 
fect in all his parts, and not a bastard, and that he should 
be born of honest parents, who had lived without the 
blemish of murder, or any other impicty, (lib. vi. de Le- 
gibus, p. 759.) And such a law there was among the an- 
cient Romans: sacerdos integer sit, that a priest should be 
entire in all his parts: Which Seneca mentioning (Controv. 
iv. 2.) explains it by the example of Metellus, who, losing 
his eyes, by adventuring to snatch the Palladium out of the 
flames, when the temple of Vesta was burnt, was denied 
the priesthood; for, though he had done great service, which 
did him great honour, yet their opinion was, that “ Sacer- 
dos non integri corporis, quasi mali ominis res, vitandus 
est:” a priest who wanted any part of his body, was to be 
avoided, as a thing that boded ill: for thus it was in sacri- 
fices, and therefure they thought, with much more reason it 
should be so in the priests that offered them. (See Dilher- 
rus Disput. Academ. tom. ii. p. 187, &c.) 

A. blind man, or a lame.| Such natural defects which 
befal us without or against our will, as Procopius Ga- 
zaus observes, aré not to be imputed to us as any fault: 


(See 
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and therefore he thinks such yices in tho mind as answer 
to these blemishes in the body, are here intended. by. 
Moses; yethe could not but acknowledge, that if we will 
follow the literal sense (which no doubt is meant by these 
words), it is not becoming to see a man perform priestly. 
offices, who hath any visible blemish in his body, for in-. 
stance, that halts, or cannot walk unless he have one to 
lead him. But Moses, he still thinks, had a respect to. 
higher matters, viz. to all the good qualities that St. Paul. 
requires in a bishop; and therefore by a blind man he un- 
derstands one without knowledge; and by a lame, one that 
walks not uprightly.in the ways of God’s commandments... 
Such accommodations are SO easy, that I need not take 
further notice of them. 

Or he that hatha flat nose.| In the two first words, blind. 
or lame, there wasno difficulty; but the word harum (which. 
we translate hath a flat nose) is not so plain; yet the He- 


_ brews generally agree it signifies one, the upper part of 


whose nose was so depressed, that the two eyebrows 
seemed to.meet, and to be but one; as Bochartus observes 
out of R. Solomon, in his Canaan, (lib. 1. cap. 33. p. 655.) 

Or.any thing superfluous.) The Hebrew word sarua sig-. 
nifies any member disproportionable to the rest; but more 
especially (as their doctors take it) the inequality of those 
members that are pairs: as, when one of a man’s eyes, or 
ears, or legs, was bigger than the other. 

Ver. 19. Or a man that is broken-footed.| ‘Though a man . 
did not halt, yet, if his foot was so broken, that it looked 
deformed, he was incapable to minister to the Divine Ma- 
jesty ; because it rendered him contemptible in the cyes of 
the people; at least not so graceful, as the servants of the 
Most High were tobe... 

Or broken-handed.| Any fracture in the hand made a 
man more remarkably unfit than the foregoing blemish; 
because by this part all the Divine offices were to be per. 
formed. 

Ver. 20.” Or crook-backed.] The Hebrew word gibben pro- 
perly signifies bunch-backed: whether the bunch came from 
the luxation of the backbone, or from a swelling in the flesh. 

Or a dwarf.| Who, besides that he looked despicably, | 
was not able to reach up to the altar. The marginal trans- 
lation may be justified from the Hebrew, for dak in that 
language signifies lean, or slender: but then the meaning 
must be, one whose flesh was wasted by a consumption. 
The Vulgar took it for one blear-eyed: and the LXX. also 
thought it signified some disease in the eyes, if the Com- 
plutensian edition be right, where this word is translated 
EpnAoc Tove dpIaApobc. But other editions leave out the 
two last words, and then it is uncertain what tnAoce signi- 
fies; but most likely some ill-favoured spots or pustles in 
the face. . 

Or that hath a blemish in his eye.| The Hebrew words 
toballul beeno signify one that hath a confused spot in the 
eye; which is called by the Chaldce paraphrasts, and by 


the Talmudists, chillez and chaluzon, which is the very 


same With the Greek word XaAaZa, importing a coneretion 
of a white humour (like to a hailstone), xara 75 BAEpapor, 
as /Egineta speaks, and Galen also. (See Bochart in his 
Ilicrozoicon, par. ii. lib. v. cap. 9.) But this spot did. 
not make a priest incapable to minister (as Selden ob- 
serves in the place abovementioned), unless it was a little 
prominent, which made ‘the blemish more apparent. 
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Or be scurvy; or scabbed.] One of these words. wane 
a dry scurf or scab, the other a purulent. 

Or hath his stones broken.| Is bursten, or hath a rupture, 
as some expound it. The LXX. translate it Mévopyrc; 
which Procopius Gazzeus ‘understands an hermaphrodite. 

Ver. 21. No man that hath a blemish of the seed of Aaron 
the priest shall come nigh, &c.]. This seems to confirm what 
was observed before, (ver. 17.) that any other blemish, be- 
sides these here particularly mentioned, made a man inca- 
pable to officiate at the altar. And, in the first place, the 
Hebrew doctors reckon five in the ears, besides the want of 
them: an example of which Josephus gives in the story of 
Hyrcanus the high-priest, whose ears Antigonus cut off, 
that, if he should return again, he might not resume his of- 
fice, (lib. i. de Bello Jud. cap. 11.) 

He hath a blemish.| This general repetition is a farther 
confirmation, that all apparent blemishes of the same kind 
with these here particularly named, excluded them from 
ministering at the altar. And there being some of them 
that were permanent, or perpetual (as they speak), and 
others that were transient, which remained but for a time; 
no man that had a blemish, though only of the latter sort, 
was to minister at the altar till it was gone. 

He shali not come nigh to offer the bread of his God.] i. e. 
The offerings made by fire beforementioned, which are here 
plainly represented as the meat that was served up to his 
table. (See ver.6.) If any of them did presume to offer 
at the altar, there were different effects of their contumacy, 
according to the different sorts of their blemishes, which the 
Hebrew doctors divide into three classes, as I observed 
yer.17. Ifany man having a blemish of the first sort mi- 
nistered, it profaned the very sacrifice which he offered, 
and he was to be scourged. The second sort did not vitiate 
the sacrifice, but the priest was to undergo the forenamed 
punishment. The third sort was so inconsidcrable, that 
neither of these effects followed, upon bis ministering who 
was blemished by them; as Mr. Selden observes, (lib. ii. de 
Success. in Pontif. cap. 5. p. 234.) 

Ver. 22. He shall eat of the bread of his God.}| But, 
tllough such a priest might not offer any sacrifice, yet he 
might eat with his brethren of that part of the sacrifices 
which was given to them for their portion, which no man 
in liis uncleanness might do. ‘Therefore these natural in- 
firmities were not legal impurities, but only incapacities 
(as we speak) which disabled them for their office. 

Here again the sacrifices are represented as the provi- 
sion made for the Divine Majesty. (See ver. 6. 21.) 


Both of the most holy.| Such were the meat-offerings, 


(chap. ii. 3. vi. 17.) the sin-offerinys, (chap. vi. 25, 26.) and 
the trespass-offerings, (chap. vii. 1.) Seeichap. xiv.13. The 
shew-bread also was a most holy thing; and all such were 
to be eaten only by the males of the priest’s family, in the 
holy place, (Numb. xviii. 9—11, &c.) 

And of the holy.) Such were the wave-breast and the 
heave-shoulder of the peacc-offerings, (chap. vii. 35. and 
x. 14.) and the first-fruits, and the tithes. But, though the 
peace-offerings of particular persons were among the less 
holy things, yet the peace-offerings of the whole congrega- 
tion were most holy. (See chap. xxiii. 20.) 

Ver. 23. Only he shall not go in unto the veil.| He was 
not to enter into the sanctuary to burn incense, or to trim 
the lamps, &e. | 
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Nor. come nigh unto the altar.] No, nor go'to the altar of 
burnt-offering, which was in the court of the Lord’s house; 
but he was to sit in the wood-room, where he was employed 
in picking out all the wood which had any worms in it, that 
it might be laid aside, and not carried to the altar, as Mai- 
monides and others relate. He had also another employ- 
ment. (See chap. xiii. 2.) If any man were so presump- 
tuous, or so forgetful, as to minister notwithstanding the 
manifest blemish which was upon him, he fell under cen- 
sure, and was punished according to the degree of. his 
fault, as I observed before, (ver. 21.) out of Mr. Selden, 
who hath, in the place there mentioned, handled this more 
accurately than I thought it needful for me to do. 

That he profane not my sanctuary.] That he might not 
make others think meanly of the service of God; and con- 
sequently of God himself; who would have men, in their 
greatest perfection, minister unto him, to preserve in peo- 
ple’s minds a sense of his most excellent being, unto whom 
they ministered. For which reason all the foregoing pro- 
hibitions were given against marrying such persons as had 
been vitiated, &c. and against mourning for the dead, that 
they might not profane the name of their God, (v. 6.) by 
doing as vulgar people did, or making themselves incapa- 
blé to minister unto God, as they were when they were de- 
filed, And thus Maimonides discourses upon this subject: 
(More Nevoch. par. iii. cap. 45.) “God commanded his 
ministers should wear precious apparel, and that none 
should be admitted to the ministry who had any defect in 
his body; nay, they who were deformed and ill-favoured 
were excluded; because the vulgar do not judge according 
to men’s true worth or beauty (which lie in ‘the soul), ‘but 
according to their outward appearance, in the comeliness 
of their bodies, and the richness of their garments; and 
therefore the end of all these things was, that God’s house 
might be had in due honour and reverence.’ 

M y sanctuaries.| This word, in the plural number, relates 
to the two parts of the sanctuary; the court where the al- 
tar of burnt-offering stood (which was a holy place) and 
that which was properly called the sanctuary, wherein the 
altar of incense was; into neither of which a priest that 
had any blemish might enter; as was said before. 

For I the Lord do sanctify them.| I have set apart both 
those places for my service; and therefore,no man with a 
blemish shall be admitted into them, to perform any holy 
Office there; yet they might come into the court, to eat 
with their brethren, of holy things, but not in their priestly 
garments, which it was not lawful for them to use. 

- Ver. 24. And Moses told it unto Aaron, and to his sons, 
and unto all the children of Israel.| They were all ac- 
quainted with these laws, beearse they were all ‘concerned 
the service of God should be administered acceptably 
unto him. 


CHAP. XXII. 
Ver. 1. Anp the Lord spake ‘unto Moses, saying.] These 
commands that follow wero delivered at the same time 
with the foregoing; belonging to the same matter: for 
though the priests, who had a blemish, might eat of the 
holy things, yet he would have them know, that neither 


they, nor such as were unblemished, should eres to do 


it in their uncleanness. 
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Ver. 2. Speak unto Aaron, and to his sons, that they se- 
parate themselves.) viz. When they were in their unclean- 
ness, (ver. 3.) 

From the holy things of the children of Isruel. | Abstain 
from eating (ver. 3, 4. 12.) of that part of the sacrifices 
which holonged to the priests, but was to be eaten only by 
such of them as were free from legal impurities, (chap. vii. 
20, 21.) Nor were they to eat of the first-fruits, which 
were also their portion, (chap. xviii. Numb. xii. 13.) but 
they might eat of the the which were allowed for their 
constant sustenance. 

And that they profane not my holy name.) This is. the 
very ground of this prohibition; that they might preserve 
in their minds a due reverence to the Divine Majesty : 
unto whom, as they might not approach, so they might not 
meddle with any thing consecrated to him, in a state of 
legal impurity. All great persons are to be approached 
with a great deal of ceremony, especially when any are in- 
vited to their table; otherwise they might fall into con- 
tempt; .and therefore, much more was.this reverence to be 
shewn to the Divine Majesty, that they might entertain high 
apprehensions of him, by abstaining from all things be- 
longing to him, when they were under any pollution.. 

In those things which they hallow unto me.) Which the 
children of Israc]l devoted unto God; for so the foregoing 
words and the next verse explain it. 

I am the Lord.) The Erealee. regard i is to be paid di my 
majesty. 

Ver. 3. Say unto Lis heen he be of 2 your seed,] 
Of the priests. : 

' Among your generations.| In tioned times. | 

That goeth unto the holy things.] To eat of them; as ap- 
pears from ver. 4. 6. 12. 

Which the children of Israel hallow unto the Lord. J 
Offer to him at his altar. 

Having his uncleanness upon him. } For which they were 
to separate themselves, (ver. 2.) 

That soul shall be cut off from my presence.] Thrust Gut 
of the priest’s office, no more to minister at the altar; and 
then it was the act of a judge: or cut off from the Jand of 
the living; which was done by the hand of Heaven. 

-- Fam the Lord.) Who will vindicate my own honour. 

Ver. 4. What man soever of the seed of Aaron.) These 
words, of the seed of Aaron, include his daughters as well 
as his sons, who might cat of some holy things, (Numb. xviii. 
11. 19.) but not in their uncleanness. 

Is a leper, or hath a running issue.] There are eleyen 
fountains of uncleanness (as the Hebrews speak), two of 
which are these here mentioned; as appears from chap. 
xiii. 3. Xv. 2. 

He shall not eat of the holy things until he be clean.) Sec 
chap. xiv. 2. xv. 13. 

And whoso toucheth any thing thatis unclean by ‘the dead, 
or aman whose seed goeth from him.] These were two other 
fountains of uncleanness, (chap. xi. 31, 32, &c. xv. 16.) 

Ver. 5. Or whosoever toucheth any creeping thing, where- 
by he may be made unciean.] See chap. xi. 24, &c. 

Or a man of whom he may take uncleanness.] See chap. 
KY. 7. 

Whatsoever uncleanness he hath.) Suppose the leprosy, 


(chap. xiii. 45.) These are two such fountains of unclean- 
ness as the former. 
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Ver. 6. The soul which hath vouched any such shall be un- 
clean until the even, and shail not cat, &c.] So the law was 
in the forenamed cases; as appears by the places above- 
mentioned. 

Ver. 7. And when the sun is down he shall be clean. ] 
Having washed his flesh with water. 

Anil: shall afterward eat of the holy things; because it ts 
his food.| God was so gracious, as not to keep a priest any 
longer in a state wherein he should want his necessary or. 
comfortable sustenance. 

Ver. 8. That which dieth of itself, or is torn with beasts, 
he shall not eat, to defile himself therewtth.] This was for- 
bidden before to all the Israelites, (chap. xxii. 15.) but 
made a priest no longer unclean than an ordinary man, be- 
cause of the foregoing reason. | 

I am the Lord.| Who will have my ministers pure from 
all such pollutions. The remainder of which were, the 
uncleanness of the water of separation, as Maimonides 
speaks, chap..xix. 21. and of the great sacrifice of expia- 
tion, chap. xvi. 28. and of a menstruous woman, chap. xy, 
9. and of a woman in child-bed, chap. xil. 2. But nothing 
made men so unclean as the dead body of a man; which 
defiled, not only him that touched it, for seven days, but al] 
that came into the house, and every thing that was in the 
house where he died, (Numb. xix. 11. 14.) which was the 


-reason of the foregoing law, that the high-priest should not 


go in to the dead body of his father or mother; nor any 
inferior priest be ‘defiled for any, but their near a at 2 
(chap: xxi. 1, 2. 11.) 

. Ver. 9. They shall therefore keep mine ordinance. Ob- 
serve this constitution; because.I, who am their. Lord, 
make it. . 

Lest they bear sin for it.| Be punished if they break it. 

And die therefore.} As Nadab and Abihu did; who pre- 
sumed to break another law.about holy things.. 

If they profane it.] By eating of the holy things in their 
uncleanness. 

I the Lord do sanctify them.) Separate them to my ser- 
vice; and by such constitutions teach them carefully to 
avoid all pollutions. 

Ver. 10. There shall no stranger eat of the holy thing.) 
The holy thing here mentioned is that beforenamed ; (chap. 
x. 14.) and by a stranger he doth not mean one of another 
nation, but one that is not of the seed of Aaron, or is not 
one of his family; for the word in the Hebrew is not nechar, 
which properly signifies such a stranger as is not an Is- 
raelite, but zaz, which signifies any one to whom a thing 
doth not belong; as holy things did not to those who were 
not at least part of the priest’s family, though not of- his 
race.. For, that such might eat of them who were not of 
their race, provided they belonged to them as a part of 
their family, appears from the next verse. 

A sojourner of the priest. |] Who boards with him (as we 
now speak), or dwells in a part of his house (as some 
understand it), but hath a distinct family. 

Or a hired servant.) Such were those who served. by the 
day, (chap. xix. 18.) or for a certain time, and after that 
might dispose of themselves as they pleased. | 

Shall not eat of the holy thing.] None of these might eat 
of the priest’s portion, (chap. x. 14. Numb. xviii. 11.) be- 
cause they were not members of his family. 

Ver. Ll. But if the priest buy any soul (¢. e. person) with 
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his money.] There were those of their own nation, who, by 
their poverty, were compelled to sell themselves, or their 
children, (chap. xxv. 39.) and others they bought of other 
nations, (ver. 44, 45, &c.)-who, becoming proselytes to the 
Jews’ religion, were permitted to eat of the priest’s meat, 
because they became part of his family. 

And he that is born in his house, '&c.| They that were 
born of such purchased servants were their master’s goods, 
and such a part of their family, that they left them to their 
children who succeeded them; and, therefore, they also 
were allowed to eat of the meat of the priest. 

Ver. 12. If a priest's. daughter also be married unto a 
stranger.| Unto one that is not of the family of the priests. 

She may not eat of an offering of the holy things.| She 
lost her right to eat of those holy things, which she did 
partake of while she remained a part of her father’s family ; 
for that entitled persons to this privilege; insomuch, that a 
priest taking a wife out of another family, she might eat of 
them, because she was one with him, and therefore had 
more right than a servant. But, for the same reason, a 
priest's daughter, married to a stranger, might not eat of 
them, because she was gone out of his into another fa- 
mily. . 
Ver. 13. But if the priest’s daughter be a widow, or 
divorced, and have no child.| If she had any children, they 
and she made another family; and they being begotten by 
a father who was not a priest, had no right to eat of the 
priest’s meat. But if she was left without children, then 
she was accounted still one of her father’s family, provided 
she returned (as it follows) to live with him. 

‘And is returned to her father’s howse, as in her gout] 
To be a part of his family, as she was before she married, 
(chap. x. 14.) 

She shall eat of her father’s meat.) Have the same privi- 
lege she had when she was a virgin. 

But there shall no stranger eat thereof.) This seems, as I 
said, particularly to relate unto her children, if she had any ; 
who, being begotten by one of another family, were looked 
upon as strangers. (See ver. 10.) 

Ver. 14. And if a man.) Who hath no right to them. 

Eat of the holy thing unwittingly.| Not knowing it to be 
a holy thing. 

Then he shall put the fifth part thereof unto it.| Besides 
his sacrifice which he was bound to offer for sh trespass. 
(See ver. 15.) ° 

And shall give it unto the priest, with the holy thing. ] He 
could not give the priest the holy thing which he had eaten; 


but the meaning is, that he should cealled satisfaction to the. 


priest for the damage done to him, by paying him the true 
worth of the thing, and the fifth part more of its value. 
(See ver. 16.) 

Ver. 15. And they shall not profane the holy anes of the 
children of Israel, which they offer unto the Lord.| This 
seems to refer to the persons beforenamed, none of which 
should presume to profane sacred things, by cating them 
when they did not belong to them. ‘The priests seem also 
to be concerned in it, who were not to suffer them to eat 
such holy things; as it follows in the next verse. Or, if it 
entirely relate to the priests, the meaning is, they should 
not profane holy things, by eating them in their unclean- 
ness, (ver. 9.) And one reason was, because the children 
of Israel, whose offerings these werc, might be discouraged 
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from bringing them to the Lord, when rind saw them so 


3 profaned. 


Ver. 16. Or suffer them.] i. e. The jiadies Bs 

To bear the iniquity of trespass, &c.] To fall under the 
punishment which God will inflict for their trespass, in eat- 
ing things which do not appertain to them. The marginal 
translation refers this also wholly to the priests, in this 
manner, Or lade themselves with the iniquity of trespass in 
their eating holy things ; viz. in their uncleanness, and with 
such persons (it may be added) as ought not to eat of 
them. 

For I the Lord do sanctify them.] These words scem to 
justify this last interpretation: (see ver. 9.) 

Ver. 17. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.) The 
following laws, no doubt, were delivered at the same time 
with the former; because they stil] concern the same matter. 

Ver. 18. Speak unto Aaron, and to his sons, and unto all 
the children of Israel.] For they were all concerned in the 
perfection of the sacrifices, as they were in the perfection 
of the priests that offered them: (see chap. xxi. 24.) 

And say unto them, Whosoever he be.| The Hebrew doc- 
tors say, that the phrase isch, isch (man, man, i.e. any 
man), is here used, as it was chap. xviii. 6. to shew that 
rentiles are comprehended under this law as well as Jews; 
as Mr. Selden observes out of the Gemara Babylon. Tit. 
Cholin. (See-lib. iii.de Jure Nat. et Gent. cap. 4. p. 289.) 

Of the house of Israel, or of the strangers in Israel.| They 
understand by strangers in Israel, such as they called pro- 
selytes of the gate; who were not circumcised, but had re- 
nounced idolatry, -and joined themselves to the God of 
Israel. R. Levi ben Gersom takes perfect proselytes to 
be here meant (whom they called proselytes of righteous- 
ness), yet not excluding the other. 

That will offer his oblation for all his vows, and for all 
his free-will-offerings.] See chap. vii. 16. 

Which they will offer unto the Lord for a burnt-offering:} 
If a gentile brought a peace-offering to the Lord; it was 
offered as a burnt-offering; and no meat-offering was per- 
mitted to be offered with it, as Maimonides observes: (see 
Selden in the place beforenamed, and ver. 25. of this chap- 
ter.) And Dr. Lightfoot gives a large account of it in his 
Temple Service, chap. 8, sect. 4. 

Ver.-19. Ye shall offer at your own will.] So these words 
are commonly understood ; that the sacrifices, both of Jew 
and gentile, should be spontaneous, as well as without 
blemish : though they will bear another sense, as I ob- 
served, chap. i. ver. 3. 

A male without blemish, of the beeves, and of the sheep, 
and of the goats.] See chap. i. ver. 3.10. All burnt-offer- 
ings were to be males; though peace-offerings might be 
females, (chap. iii. 1. 6. ) and so might sin-offerings also, 
(chap. iv. 32.) but all without blemish. ¥or, as God ac- 
cepted only some kind of creatures (viz. beeves, sheep, 
and goats, and no other of the herd), so he would have a 
choice to be made out of them, of the very best; as had 
been often before directed. 

Ver. 20. But whatsoever hath a blemish, that shall ye 
not offer. This general rule is here repeated, because he 
is going to specify what creatures they should account ble- 
mished. 

For it shall not be acceptable for you.] This seems to 
justify the exposition which I said might be given of that 
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phrase in the foregoing verse, at your own will; or for 
your acceptation : (sec upon chap. i. 3.) 

Ver. 21. And whosoever offereth a: sacrifice of peace-of- 
ferings unto the Lord.) Which were either to obtain bless- 
ings, or to give thanks for them when they were obtained. 

To accomplish his vow.) It was usual to make such vows, 
for procuring from God what they desired, when they under- 
took a journey, or went to sea, or were sick, or in any 
danger, &c. an example of which we have in Jonah 1: 16. 
where we read, the mariners in a storm offered a sacrifice to 
the Lord, and made vows ,; i. e. they vowed a Saerifice to 
God (for they could not saerifice on ship-board), when he 
had brought them to a safe port. And so Cicero speaks of 
certain mariners, who, being tossed in a tempest, vowed, if 
they gained their haven, ‘‘ Ei Deo,-qui ibi esset, se vitu- 
lum immolaturos;” they would offer a calf to the god of 
that place. 
mother of Telemachus, vowing perfect hecatombs unto all 
the gods, if she might obtain her desires, (Odyss. xvii. 
ver. 59.) 

Or a free-will-offering.| This also was a peace- -offering 
for obtaining blessings; not when they were in distress, I 
suppose, but in. general to procure God's favour to them 
and theirs. 

- In-beeves, or sheep.) And likewise goats; for all these 
were allowed in -peace-offerings, (chap. iii. 1. 6. 12.) 

lt shall be perfect to be accepted.| That was accounted 
perfect which wanted none of its parts, nor had any defect 
in any of them. The heathen themselves did not think any 
other would ‘be accepted, and therefore made a careful 
choice of their sacrifices; as appears by those words of 
ite (lib. iv. Aineid. ver. 57.) 


“ Mactant lectas de more bidentes.” 


Which he calls elsewhere eximii, sin cled out as most excel- 
lent, (lib. iv. Georg. ver. 550.) 


“‘ Quatuor eximios prestanti:corpore tauros.” 


And, that they might be such, there was probatio victimarum, 
proof made of sacrifices, as Pliny speaks, lib. vii. cap. 
45. where he saith, such as were lame, or had one leg 
shorter than the other, were rejected. Which probation was 
to be made by those that brought the sacrifices; but if they 
did not do their duty, the priest upon examination refused 
to admit them to be offered. 

There shall be no blemish therein.] This is an explication 
of what he means by perfect, which Solon (who seems to 
have taken the rites of religion from Moses) called “AdgeAjj; 
in the explication of which word, Hesychius, after several 
other expressions, concludes with this, 6 pire mAcovacwr 
pyre Séwy TL TOV awpatoc, which neither hath any part more 
or less than it should have. Julius Pollux (who reports this 
of Solon) hath a great number of other words to express 
the perfection required in sacrifices, which were to be aprta; 
dopa, bNOKAnoG, byth, Gmnpa, wamperT, aormedrT, pa KOAOPA, 
pndé Euarnaa, pnd? IKpwrnpracpéva, pnd? Scaorpoga, (lib. i. cap. 
1.) some of which arc of the same signification, and serve 
only to shew how complete their sacrifices were to be. 

Ver. 22. Blind, or broken, &e.] In this and the following 
verses he mentions twelve blemishes, which render any 
beast unfit for sacrifice ; and the first is blind, under whieh 
the Hebrews comprehend that which the Latins call cocles, 
a beast that hath but one eye. od 
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And Homer, in like manner, brings in the . 
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Or broken.| In the bones of the thighs, or the legs. 

Or maimed.| Most take it for that which the Latins call 
mutilum, that which lacketh any part. The LXX. took it 
more particularly for that which had its tongue cut out: the 
Hebrew doctors for that whose eye-brows or lips were slit, 
or cut off; which is nearer to’the Ifebrew word charuts 
than the Vulgar, which translates it‘only a scar. 

Or having a wen.| The Hebrews generally understand 
by the word jabbeleth, that which the Latins call verruca, 
a wart, or hard knob rising in the flesh; which is better 
than the Vulgar, who translates it papulas, which properly 
signifies pimples, pushes, or wheals. But I think our trans- 
lation cannot be mended ; a wen being a more manifest de- 
formity, and more common in beasts, than the other. 

Or scurvy.] This is that which the Greeks call Yep, 
the téch. 

Or scabbed.] Some take this word to signify the same 
with the Latin impetigo, i. e. a ring-worm or tetter, whieh 
spreads in the skin with a dry scab; though others take it 
for that which they call porrigo, for which I know no Eng- 
lish word, unless it be the mange. The Hebrews take it 
for the porrigo A“gyptiaca, as Bochart observes, a scabby 
disease of this kind frequent among the Egyptians. 

Ye shall not offer these unto the Lord.] Not so muchas 
prescnt them to be-offered in sacrifice. 

Nor make an offering by fire of them'upon the altar unto 
the Lord. |] Much less burn them upon ‘the altar; for the 


- Lord will not accept such sacrifices. 


- .Ver.:23. Either a bullock or a lamb, that hath any thing 
superfluous.| This word we had before (which we translate 
superfluous), chap. xxi. 18. but it properly signifies the in- 
equality and disproportion that there is between those 
parts that are pairs, as the eyes or legs; and particularly 
when one of them exceeds its just bigness, ex. gr. when 
one leg is longer than it should be. 

Or lacking in his parts.] This word signifies just the 
quite contrary to the other; when one part is less, and more 
contracted than it should be; one leg supposed shorter 
than ordinary. So all the Hebrews understand these 
words, particularly Onkelos and Jonathan. 

That mayest thou offer for a free-will-offering.] A very 
learned person of our own takes these words for an excep- 
tion to the foregoing general rule; that such defects as these 
two should not hinder the acceptation of a beast for a free- 
will-offering, though not for a vow; and it must be acknow- 
ledged, that is the most plain and simple sense. But the 
Jews, as he observes, particularly R. Solomon Jarchi, ex- 
pound them otherwise, and will not have this offering to 
signify ‘the sacrifice of such things at the altar, but the 
giving them to the priest for some “gaered use; to be sold, 
for instance, for the reparation of the temple, for which 
they were accepted. (See Dr. Outram, lib. i. de Sacrificiis, 
cap. 9. n. 2.) 

But for a vow, it shall not be accepted.] Free-will-offer- 
ings were much different from vows, there being no obli- 
gation upon them to offer the former, as there was to offer 
the latter: and a less perfect creature would " aecepted 
in the one-case, though not in the other. 

Ver. 24. Ye shall not offer unto the Lord ‘that which is 
bruised, or crushed, or broken, or cut.) That is, as the He- 
brews interpret it (and so do the LX-X. and the Vulgar), 
any beast whose-testicles were compressed or bruised, &c- 
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for these four ways they used, to castrate a lamb (for. in- 
stance) and make it wether; and so they did with kids and 
calves, as Bochart observes out of Aristotle and others, in 
his Hierozoicon, par. i. lib. ii. cap. 46. 

Neither shall you make any offering thereofin your land.) 
The word offering is notin the Hebrew, and this passage 
may be thus exactly translated, neither in your land shail 
ye make, or do. . So the LXX.: the sense of. which the 
Vulgar expresses by adding the word fhis, 2. e. the fore- 
named castration, either. by compression or.contusion, or 
any way; for Josephus saith, it was unlawful among them 
to geld any creature; which was prohibited to keep them 
from doing so with men, which they were taught to be abo- 
minable. And these words suggested as much, being thus 
translated, Neither in your land shall tt be doue. (See Sel- 
den, lib. vii. de Jure Nat. et Gent. cap. 3. p. 799.) 

Ver. 25. Neither from.a stranger's hand.] By bennechar, 
the son of a stranger (as it is in the Hebrew), who is called 
(chap. xxv. 47.) a stranger and sojourner (viz. a gentile 
that dwelt among them), is meant a pious man of another 
nation, who had renounced idolatry, and. abstained from 
blood, and observed the rest of the precepts of the sons of 
Noah (as they called them), but was not circumcised, which 
would have obliged him to the whole law of Moses. Such 
persons, being w rorshippers of the truc God, were permitted 
to bring him sacrifices to be offered at his altar. (See Gro- 
tius, lib. i. de Jure Belli et Pacis, cap. 1. sect. 16.n. 3.) - 

Shall. ye offer the bread of your.God from any of these.] 
Some:have taken these words, as if no sacrifice was to be 
accepted from a gentile, but only money, with which the 
priest might:buy.a sacrifice, and offer it for him.. But this 
is confated by ver..18. and here it is evident, he only for- 
bids them to accept of any sacrifice which had the fore- 
named blemishes from a gentile, who might think them 


not unacceptable, because the gentiles made no scruple to 


offer such as these last mentioned to their gods, though their 
laws, in some places, were against it. The bread of your 
God: the Hebrews understand hereby to be meant, only 
burnt-offerings; which Maimonides saith,. were accepted 
from a gentile, even burnt-offerings of birds, though he had 
not yet renounced idolatry. But they werc not to accept 
from him peace-offerings or meat-offerings, or sacrifices 
for sins of ignorance, (chap. iv. 27.) or trespass-offerings, 
(mentioned chap. vi. 6.) nor was a burnt-offering to be ac- 
cepted, unless it was a free-will-offering, or a vow, as Mr. 
Selden observes, lib. iii. de Jure Nat..ct Gent. cap. 4. But 
if he brought such spontaneous offerings as had the fore- 
mentioned blemishes, the priest was to reject them (though 
the gentile might say they were such as had been accepted 
by his gods), or else he was to be scourged. So this law 
is briefly expounded by the Jews, when they reckon it up 
among their precepts, that a defective sacrifice is not to be 
accepted, no, not from the hand of a gentile ; as he observes 
in the same book, cap. 7. where he discourses at large on 
this subject. And itneed not seem strange a gentile should 
bring any such sacrifices (when their laws, as I observed 
before, required a choice to be made), for they were not so 
curious in their choicc as the Hebrews; but, as Tertullian 
upbraids them, sacrificed enecta, teil et scabiosa, 
(Apolog. adv. Gentes, cap. 13.) which the better sort of 
people, perhaps, did not offer, but the vulgar did: and the 
priests made no Scruple to accept them. 
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Because.their. corruption is in them, and blemishes be in 
them.].'The word corruption seems: particularly: to. relate 
unto .the forementioned castration, for it signifies such a: 
corruption as is the destruction of any member.. See Bo- 
chart in his Hierozoicon, (par. ii. lib. ve cap. 4.) And blem- 
ishes relate to other. defects, which made them unaccept- 
able; twelve of which, as I said, are here mentioned ; but 
the Hebrews look upon them only as examples and speci- 
mens of other the like defects, which they make in all to‘be 
fifty; as I observed before out of Selden, (lib. ii. de Suc- 
cess. ad Pontific. cap. 5.) Maimonides gives us a catalogue 
of them in his treatise of Entrance into the Sanctuary, (cap. 
7.) but to make up that full number, he is constrained to 
add these three, which have no example among the twelve 
here mentioned, viz. such as tremble by age, or by some 
disease, or are torn by wild beasts. 

— Ver. 26; And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.] These 
laws following being of the same nature, were in all likeli- 
hood delivered at the same time with the foregoing. | 

Ver. 27. And when a bullock, or sheep, or goat is-brought 
forth.) These were the only beasts that were allowed to’ be 
sacrificed, (ver. 19.) 

Then it shall be seven days under the dam; and from the 
eighth day. and thenceforth it shall. be accepted for an offer- 
ing; &c.] They were not fit for food when they were not 
seven days old, and therefore not for sacrifice; which was 
the bread or food of God, as it is called ver. 25. but this 
hath been sufliciently explained before, Exod. xxii. 30. 
L shall only:add, that I] have since observed that P. Cunzus 
hath: briefly expressed the sense of Maimonides, which I 
there represented, (lib. iii. de Repub]. Hebrzor. cap. 5.) 
and.that the Gentiles were so far from offering creatures 
so young, that they thought them fittest for sacrifice when 
they were two years old; as appears from the i of 
Virgil beforementioned, : 





“‘ Mactant Jectas de more bidentes.” 


Where Servius saith that. bidentes were so called, because 
they were bienzes, two years of age; for it-was not lawful 
to sacrifice those. that were younger, nor those that were 
older.: 

Ver. 28. And whether it be cow, or ewe, ye shall not kill 
it. and her young both i one day.] Lest the young one, 
saith. Maimonides, should happen to be killed before the 
dam; which would have given the greatest grief to her, 
(More Nevoch. par. iii. cap. 48.) Any thing that looked 
like cruelty, therefore, was by this law banished from among 
them; for they might not so much as kill both the young 
and the. dam on the same day, to offer them to God him- 
self; .of which he is here speaking. 

Ver. 29. And when ye will offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving 
unto the Lord.| He had mentioned free-will-offerings and 
vows before, (ver. 21.) and now briefly touches upon the 
third sort of peace-offerings. (Sce chap. vii. 15, 16.) 

Offer it at your own will.| Male or female; of the herd, 
or of the flock, (chap. iii. 1.7.12.) Or the meaning may be 
(as hath been often said), he shall offer it in such a manner 
as that it be accepted. (Sec chap. i. 3.) 

— Ver.:30. On the same day it shall be eaten, ‘&e.] Sec 
chap. vii. 15. 

Ver. 31. Therefore shall ye keep my commandments, and 

do them, &c.] Because he had said before, (ver. 30.) and 
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now repeats it again in the conclusion of this verse, I am 
the Lord: to whom thcy owed obedience; especially when 
he required they should reverently use all holy things. 

- Ver. 32. Neither shall ye profane my holy name.] This 
may refer either to what goes before, (that they should not 
make him and his service contemptible, by offering such 
things as were defective, &c.) or be taken as a precept by 
itself. And then the name of God was profancd three ways 
(as Mr. Selden observes), besides the most grievous of all, 
by blasphemy. Either when a man, for fear of death, vio- 
lated the Divine law; or when he contemptuously and 
wantonly broke any precept; or when a man of great note, 
for knowledge and piety, gave a scandal to others by doing 
such things, as were not perhaps directly against the law, 
yet made him lose all his authority. (See lib. ii. de Jure 
Nat.‘et Gent..juxta Disc. Hebr. cap. 10.) . 

But I will be hallowed among the children of Israel.] 
Either by the observation of his laws, or by punishing 
those who transgressed them: for so this phrase is used, 
chap. x. 3. & pul’ 

Lam the Lord which hallow you.) Have separated you 

to myself, as a special people from all others, by laws dif- 
ferent from theirs, and more excclicnt. 
_ Ver. 33. That brought you out of the land of Egypt, to 
be your God.] And moreover distinguished you from all 
others, by singular benefits; particularly by delivering you 
from the most grievous slavery, that I might make you a 
happy people. . ) 


I am the Lord.) When you remember my benefits, re- 


member I am your sovereign, who expect your obedience. 
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Ver. 1. ANbD the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.) All 
the laws in this chaptcr were delivered at one time, not 
long after the former. 

. Ver. 2. Speak unto the children of Israel.}] Who were 
highly concerned to observe all the solemnitics enjoined in 
this chapter, in such a manner as God required. 

And say unto them, Concerning the feasts of the Lord.] It 
hath been anciently observed, that @¢Afopro: of Stoo, the 
Syrians were great lovers of feasts. Which madc it the 
more reasonable (if they were so in Moses’s days), that the 
Israelites, who were to be their neighbours in the land of 
Canaan, should have so many feasts appointed them, 
weckly, monthly, and yearly; all in honour of their God. 
From whence they are called feasts of the Lord. But this 
word moed, which we translate a feast, properly signifies 
an assembly. And so Mr. Thorndike would have it here 
translated; because the name of feasts is proper to those 
solemnitics which are to be celebrated with joy and cheer- 
fulness; whereas under this general word moed is compre- 
hended the day of atonement, which is one of the assemblies 
here named, (ver. 27.) but was no feast; being to be ob- 
served with the greatest humiliation and affliction that 
could be expressed. He therefore exactly translates these 
words in this manner; The assemblies of the Lord (for the 
word concerning is not in the Hebrew) which ye shall pro- 
claim for holy convocations, these are my assemblies: (séc 
Religious Assemblies, chap. ii.) All that can be said for 
our translation is, that the day of atonement being a day of 
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rest from all labour, it may go under the name of a feast, in 
opposition to working-days. 

Which ye shall proclaim.] Or call by the sound of the 
trumpet, which the priests were to blow upon these days, 
(Numb. x. 10.) 

Lo be holy convocations.] The Hebrew word mikra, 
which here signifies a convocation, signifies also reading, 
(Neh. viii. 8.) For on these days they were called to as- 
semble together to hear the law read to them, as well as to 
offer sacrifice, and make their prayers to God, with thanks- 
givings for his benefits. 

Even these are my feasts.) Or my assemblies, as I said be- 
fore; the first of which was the sabbath, then the Pass- 
over, Pentecost, the beginning of the new year, the day of 
atonement, and the feast of tabernacies: which are all con- 
tained under the general word moed, and none besides. 

Ver. 3. Six days shall work be done.] ‘They were allowed 
all these for any sort of business, wherein they pleased to 
employ themselves. 

But the seventh day is the sabbath of rest.) Sce Exod. 
xx. 9, 10.xxxi.15. This was the greatest of all solemni- 
ties appointed for assemblies, returning once every week; 
and therefore is sct in the head of all the rest; from which 
it seems to be distinguished, (ver. 37,38.) And accordingly 
in the next verse, having here mentioned this as a day by it- 
self, hc begins toreckon the feasts or assemblies of the Lord. 
And the reason why this day was made a sabbath of rest, 
was, because God himself then rested from his works. In 
memory of which they were to keep this day free from all 
labour, that the belief of the creation of the world might be 
fixed in their minds; or, as Maimonides phrases it, (More 
Nevoch. par. ii. cap. 1138.) « belief that nothing is to@vous 
with God. Whence that saying of theirs (mentioned by 
Aben Ezra), “ whosoever doth any work upon the sabbath- 
day, denies the work of the creation.” ) 

Ye shall do no work therein.| They were commanded so 
to rest on this day from all bodily labour, as not to kindle 
a fire, to dress the meat they ate uponit: which is not re- 
quired upon any other day, but only the great day of expia- 
tion, (ver. 28.30.) Concerning these two days alone it is 
said, Thou shalt do no work upon it: but of the days of other 
assemblies,no more is said but this, Thou shalt do no servile 
work therein, (chap. v. 7, 8, &c.) that is, only such work as 
they were wont to put their slaves to do was prohibited. 
For though they might not bake nor boil their meat on the 
sabbath-day, (Exod. xvi. 23.) nor on the day of expiation 
(ver. 28. of this chapter); yet on other solemn days they 
micht make provision for their tables, Exod. xii. 16. where 
Aben Ezra notes, ‘‘ of none of the solemn assemblies, be- 
sides the sabbath and the day of atonement, it is said 
no manner of work: only of the Passover he saith it, and 
addeth an exception of the meat of the soul;” that is, what 
was requisite for the sustenance of nature: as our Mr. 
Thorndike observes, in the place before quoted. 

It is the sabbath of the Lord in all your dwellings.| To bo 
kept holy in honour of the Lord, by every man, whereso- 
ever he dwelt: for they had synagogues for worship in all 
their towns ; though most of the other assemblies could be 
held only in the place where the sanctuary, and afterwards 
the temple was; whither all their males went up thrice a 
year at the great festivals. Aben Ezra therefore thus 
glosses upon these words: “ Fv ali your dwellings; in your 
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land, and out of your land; at home, and upon the way :” 
to shew that the command, (Exod. xxxv. 3.) “ You shall 
kindle no fire throughout your habitation on the sabbath- 
day,” was to be observed, not only whilst they lived upon 
manna in the wilderness, (when God gave them a double 
portion on the sixth day, that they ‘ies prepare it against 
the sabbath, Exod. xvi. 5. 29.) but in all places, whereso- 
ever they dwelt afterwards. 

Ver. 4. These are feasts of the Lord.] Now follow the 
solemn assemblies which are.to be kept by this ordinance 
of mine; besides Yhat of the seventh day, which was cele- 
brated from the beginning. 

This looks like a title to all that ensues. 

Even for holy convocations.| Solemn meetings of the peo- 
ple, who were called together to celebrate the mercies of 
God with sacrifices of thanksgiving and public rejoicings. 
Such there were in all nations, who had their Tavnytoete 
(as the Greeks called them), general assemblies of all .the 
country, to do honour to their gods. As in Egypt, we are 
told by Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 59. they did once a year 
mwavnyvolcev in honour of Isis, Mars,and Diana. The liko 
was in other nations, as every body knows. 

Dr. Hammond hath observed something concerning this 
phrase holy convocations, upon Matt. xx. not. c. 

Which ye shall proclaim in their season.| Or, in their ap- 
pointed times: which here follow. 

Ver. 5. On the fourteenth day of the first a uicadl nit 
Exod. xii. 18. 

Af even.| See Exod. xii. 6. 

Is the Lord’s Passover.| See Exod. xii. 27. 

Ver. 6. And on the fifteenth day of the same month is the 
feast of unleavened bread unto the Lord, &c.] That is, then 
the seven days of eating unleavened bread were to em 
(Exod. xii. 15.) 

Sever days ye must eat unleavened bread.] See Exod. xii. 
19, 20. 

. Vers7. On the first day ye shall have a holy convoca- 
tion.) Exod. xii. 16. 

Ye shall do no servile work therein.| Such days as these 
were not observed so scrupulously as the seventh day of 
every week, on which (as I observed before) they might 
not boil nor bake, i. e. prepare their meat; which on this 
day was allowed, as appears fr6m the place last named in 
Exodus. Nor might they stir out of their place, 7. e. take 
a journey on the sabbath, (Exod. xvi. 29.) but on this day 
they might: as appears from Deut. xvi. 7. where, having 
sacrificed the passover, and eaten it on the fourteenth day 
at even, they have leave given them to go home the next 
morning, which was the first day of unleavened bread. For 
on this very day, betimes in the morning, they came out of 
Egypt, and travelled from Rameses to Succoth. By servile 
work therefore we are to understand their ordinary labours 
on other days, from which both they and their servants 
‘were to abstain on this day: which it was the custom of all 
nations to forbear, upon such great solemnities, as Strabo 
informs us, (lib. x.) where he saith, Kowdv rovro xa tov 

EdAfviv Kar eae tori, TO Tac igpoTrotiag per avicewe 
sopracrixic woretaSar This is common both to Greeks and 
barbarinns, to keep their holy days, with a festival remission 
of their labours. 


Ver. 8. And ye shall offer an offering made by fi re seven | 


dlays unto the Lord .| These were not merely idle times, but 
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days for Divine service ; about which there is a particular 
direction given afterward (Numb. xxviii. from the nine- 
teenth to the twenty-fifth verse), where the sacrifices for 
every one of the’ seven days are prescribed. And though 
there is no mention of any particular work of the moral ser- 
vice of God upon these days (no more than there is of that 
sanctification of the sabbath-day), yet the Jews were not so 
blind, but that they were able to perceive the spiritual ser- 
vice of God, by prayers, and praises, and hearing the law, 
and meditating upon God’s works, was required on these 
days, especially on the sabbath: which appears from Jo- 
sephus and Philo, and divers others of their later writers. 

In the seventh day is a holy convocation.| Exod. xii. 16. 

Ye shall do no servile work therein.| It was to be ob- 
served as the first day of the seven, that the feas{ might 
conclude as it began. 

Ver. 9. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.|' Though 
the following could not be yet practised; yet he would 
have them fala a particular notice of it, as no less solemnly 
enjoined than the foregoing. 

Ver. 10. Speak unto the children of Israel.] They being 
all concerned in this precept. 

And say unto then, When ye be come into the land which I 
give unto you.| In the wilderness they sowed no corn, and 
therefore could not be obliged by this precept till they came 
to Canaan: nay, till they had driven out the old inhabit- 
ants, and God had given them rest in the land of promise, 
as Moses himself seems to expound it, Deut. xii. 10, 11. 

- And shall reap the harvest thereof.) Begin to reap it, as 
it is explained, Deut. xvi. 9. 

Then shall ye bring a sheaf.| Ora handful, as itis trans- 
lated in the margin of our Bibles. And there was the very 
same custom among the heathen, to bring dpdéyya, a hand- 
ful of the new corn, to be offered to their sodh ; as Diodo- 
rus Siculus saith the practice was among the Egyptians. 

Of the first-fruits.] There were several thiugs compre- 
ended under the name of first-fruits, which are com- 
manded to be offered unto God, (Exod. xxiii. 19.) The 
Greeks have accurately distinguished them by proper and 
peculiar names. Tpwréroxa were the first-born of men or 
of cattle, mentioned Exod. xiii. Then Ipwroyevijara were 
the first corn that was ripe, or the first-fruit of trees, which 
they brought from the field, or from their plantations, he- 
fore they ate any themselves. And then Arapyat (which 
the Hebrews call ferumoth, or trumoth) were the first- 
fruits of their wine and oil, (Numb. xviii. 12.) and the first 


_ loaves or cakes made of their wheat, mentioned below, ver. 


17. (See there.) 

Of your harvest.| Of barley-harvest, which began at tho 
Passover, when they offered the first-fruits here mentioned; 
as wheat-harvest began at Pentecost, when they offered 
the first-fruits,  eiarianil ver, 17. as at the feast of taber- 
nacles those of the vine, and other fruit-trees, were brought 
and offered. And-.so much weight was laid on this, and 
there were so many of them, and ‘such care taken of their 
payment, because this was held by all mankind as a prin- 
cipal part of religion, to make this early, acknowledgment 
to God for his goodness; insomuch, that they who offered 
no first-fruits were looked upon as atheists. So Porphyry, 
lib. iii. wept "Amwoyne, seet. 78. And, indeed, this was a 
wt derived from the beginning of the world, (Gen. iv. 

8, 4.) Aristotle himself testifies as much when he saith 
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(lib. viii. ad Nichomachum), Ai apyatac Svoia xat odvosoi, 
&e. The ancient sacrifices and assemblies were after the car- 
rying in the harvest, when they offered the first-fruits, padiora 
yao iv rovrotc icydAaZov roic Katpoic, for they chiefly relaxed 
themselves at those seasons. 

Unto the priest.] Who offered part of it to God, and had 
the rest himself. For thus the Jews describe the gathering 
and offering of them: On the evening of the first day of 
the Passover-weck, some were ordered by the Sanhedrin 
to take sickles and baskets, &c. and go out when it was 
dark (haying a great company with them), and cut a sheaf 
of corn, which they brought into the court of God’s house, 
and parched it, (as may be gathered from the second chap- 
ter of this book, ver. 14—16.) and having ground it, they 
sifted it often (no less than thirteen times), till it was very 
fine flour. After which they took out a tenth-deal (an 
omer, which was the tenth part of an ephah), and brought it 
to the priest, who took out a handful, and put it on the altar 
with oil and frankincense, and the remainder he had for 
himself. (See Dr. Lightfoot in his Temple Service, chap. 
xiv: sect. 2. Dr. Outram de Sacrificiis, lib. i. cap. 8. n. 6. 
and J. Wagenseil upon Sota, cap. 2. Annot. 11.)- 

‘Ver. 11. And he shall wave the sheaf before the Lord.] 
They did not offer the corn green in the ears (as I observed 
in the foregoing verse), but parched, dried, ground, and 
searsed; and then they waved a tenth-deal of the flour, 
which came from the sheaf, as a present to the Lord of the 
whole earth. 

To be accepted for you.|] To procure God’s blessing 
upon the rest of the harvest; and that they might have 
liberty to use the com it produced: which it was not law- 
ful for them to do, till the first-fruits were given to God. 

On the morrow after the sabbath the priest shall wave it.] 
We are not to understand by the sabbath the seventh day’s 
rest, which was the opinion of the Sadducces, as R. Levi 
ben Gersom tells (upon the fifth of Joshua), but the day 
here mentioned, (ver. 7.) which was a kind of sabbath, be- 
cause no servile work might be done therein. - And there- 
' fore‘ this morrow after the sabbath was the sixteenth day 
of Nisan, or the next day to the first of- unleavened bread. 
So the LXX. translate it, 1 éravpiov rii¢ wpwrne, the mor- 
row after the first: and Josephus more plainly, 77 devrépg 
rav acvpwv nyutog, &e. on the second day of unleavened 
bread, which is the sixteenth day of the month, &c. (lib. tii. 
Antiq. cap. 10.) This was the first of the fifty days, which 
they reckoned till Pentecost, (ch. v. 15.) and was the day 
on which manna ceased when they came into Canaan, be- 
cause then they ate of the fruits of that country, (Josh. v. 
10—12.) And indeed it was not lawful for them (as I said 
before) to eat of the fruits of the earth, till after the Pass- 
over; because then the sheaf of the first-fruits was waved, 
which consecrated the rest of the com. And so God con- 
tinued manna to them till they had other food to eat. 

_ Ver.12. And ye shall offer that day, when ye wave the 
sheaf, a he-lamb without blemish, &c.| 'Though this day was 
not so holy as the first day of unleavened bread, yet it was 
a part of the festival, and was called moed katon, a lesser 
solemnity; as all the rest of the days were, between the 
first and the seventh. And therefore a special offering is 


here ordered upon this day, besides the daily burnt-sacri-. 


fice; and ‘besides the ‘sacrifice which was appointed (ver. 
8.) to be offered upon every one of the seven days. 
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-Ver.13. And the meat-offertag thereof shail be two tenth- 
deals of fine flour, &c.] I observed before (upon the second 
chapter, ver. 1.) that all sorts of bread might be offered to 
God, as being a very ancient sacrifice, and commonly used 
at every table; for which reason wine also is here ordered; 
but it was to be simple wine, not mixed, as was the hea- 
thenish custom. Salt also was added (chap. ii. 13.) as 
common at all tables; but no honey, nor leaven, which 
men’s superstition had introduced, (and therefore expressly 


forbidden in that place, ver. 11.) as it did also milk, and 


herbs, and leaves of trees; not a word of which is to be 
found in the law of Moses. But here it is observable, that 
he commands two tenth-deals of fine flour to be offered; 
whereas one tenth was the common meat-offering, (Exod. 
xxix. 40.) Because, as.one of them was a necessary at- 
tendant on the lamb, (mentioned before, ver. J2.) so the 
other was in honour of the day, which was a lesser kind of 
festival. 

And the drink-offering thereof shall be wr wine, the fourth 
part of a hin.] Tere is not a double proportion of wine or- 
dered, but the usual quantity; because, perhaps, this was 
a thanksgiving only for their corn, not for their vintage, 
which came afterward. 

Ver. 14. And ye shall eat neither bread, nor parched 
corn, nor green ears, until the self-same day that ye have 
brought an offering to your God.] It was not lawful for 
them to reap, and therefore not to eat any of the fruits of 
the earth, till the forenamed first-fruits were offered, as an 
acknowledgment to the Donor of them. For nothing was 
more just and equal, all men thought, than to give some 
part to him, who gave to them all they had; and, in the 
first place, to give him his due before they took any thing 
to themselves. The Romans in this expressed the sense 
of all mankind; who, as Pliny tells us, lib. xviii. cap. 2. 
“ Ne gustabant quidem novas fruges, aut vina, antequam 
sacerdotes primitias libassent,” did not so much as taste of 


their corn or wine, till the priests had offered the first-fruits. 


It shall be a statute for ever, &c.]' As long as their polity 
lasted. 
In all your. dwellings. Throughout the whole land of 


Canaan. 


Ver. 15. And ye shall count unto area ses the morrow 
after the sabbath.] From the sixteenth day of Nisan, or 
the second day of unleavened bread; which was the mor- 
row after the sabbath, (ver. 11.) . 

From the day that ye brought the sheaf of the wave-offer- 
ing.] This is:added only as a fuller eae of the 
time from which they. were to count. 

Seven sabbaths shall be complete.] Seven whole w écks, 
reckoning that day from which the account begun, for the 
first day of the first-of those weeks; which made forty-nine 
days in all. Maimonides thinks it was for the honour of 
this great day of Pentecost, that they were to count the 
days till it came; just as a man, saith he, who expects his 
best friend, is wont to tell the days and hours till he arrive, 
(More Nevoch. par. iii. cap. 43.) . And therefore the pre- 
sent Jews: begin this supputation with a solemn prayer, 
saying, “‘ Blessed art.thou, O Lord our God, the Lord of 
the world, who hath sanctified us with thy precepts, and 
commandest us to number the days of harvest: and this ts 
the first day.” And thus they go on to pray till the seventh 
day, when they add, “‘ Now there is one weck;” and so 
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proceed in the same prayers to the evening of Pentecost. 
“Which feast they not being able now to keep, as the law 
‘appoints, they pray to God every day; after they have done 
counting, that he would restore Jerusalem and the temple; 
and then they promise to do all that is here prescribed. 
And this counting in some places is performed publicly in 
their synagogues; yet so that every master of a family 
is bound every night to do it at home: (see Buxtorf. Synag. 
Judaica, cap. 20.) | | 
. Ver. 16. Even unto the morrow after the seventh sabbath 
shall ye number fifty days.| The next day after the seventh 
sabbath (or week) made just fifty days: from which this 
feast was called Pentecost: and in the Old Testament, the 
feast of weeks; because it began the next day after the 
seven weeks beforementioned, Exod. xxxiv. 22. 

And ye shall offer a new meat-offering to the Lord.] viz. 
Of new corn made into leaves, as it follows in the next 
verse: which was the first-fruits of wheat-harvest, as the 
place beferementioned tells us, Exod. xxxiv. 22. 

This day the Samaritans take to have been the first day 
of the week, after the very letter of this law; which is thus 
made out by the great primate of Ireland: Our blessed 
Lord being slain at the feast of the Passover, the whole 
sabbath following (which was the first day of unleavened 
bread) he rested in his grave. The next day after that 
sabbath, the sheaf, or omer, of the first-fruits of the barley- 
harvest was offered to the Lord; when Christ rose from the 
dead, and became the first-fruits of them that slept. From 
this day was the account taken of the seven sabbaths, or 
weeks: and upon the morrow aftcr the seventh (that is, 
upon our Lord’s-day) was celebrated the feast of weeks, 
‘which is called the day-of the first-fruits, (Numb. xxviii. 
26.) because then were offered the first-fruits of their second, 
or wheat-harvest; and therefore called the feast of harvest, 
(Exod. xxiii. 16.) because then was the principal and the 
conclusion of the whole harvest of the year. Upon which 
day the apostlics, having themselves received the first-fruits 
of the Spirit, begat three thousand souls, through the Word 
of truth, and presented them as the first-fruits of the Christian 
church unto God and unto the Lamb. Now the matter 
being so ordered by God, that in the obscrvation of the 
feast of weeks, the seventh day of the week (the Jewish 
sabbath) was purposely passed over, and that great so- 
lemnity kept upon the first day of the week, no wonder the 
Christian church hath appropriated that day, instead of the 
seventh, for the service of God. 

Ver.17. Ye shail bring out of your habitations.] \These 
oblations sccm to have been offered at a common charge, 
in the name of the whole nation, which is the reason of this 
phrase, Out of your habitations. For to afirm, as some 
do, that é2ve loaves were to be brought out of every house, 
or, at Icast, out of every town, is absurd; for they may as 
well say seven lambs (as it follows) which were offered with 
this bread, werc to be furnished in like manner out of every 
family or town. 

Two wave-loaves of two tenth-deals.] A double propor- 
tion, as before, ver. 13. which was presented to God, the 
Lord of the whole world, by waving them to all quarters. 
Each loaf did not contain two tenth-deals, but there was 
one in each loaf. 

They shall be of fine flour.| Of wheat. 

hey shall be baken with leaven.] And therefore were 
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not burnt upon the altar, (for that was unlawful, Lev. ii. 
11, 12.) but wholly given to the priests. Whence it was, 
as the Jews observe, that the bread accompanying their 
peace-offerings of thanksgiving was leavened, (chap. vil. 
13.) and not burnt on the altar, but entirely given to the 


priests, the servants of God, who attended at his altar, that 


they might feast together with him. 

They are the first-fruits unto the Lord.] Other first-fruits 
are mentioned, ver. 10. but these were the principal, being 
the first-fruits of wheat-harvest, which, with all the rest, are 
exactly enumerated by Nehemiah, chap. x. 385—37. And 
that place of Pliny, mentioned ver. 14. seems to prove, that 
the heathen offered both the first of their fruits before they 
brought them out of their fields and vincyards, and also 
the first of what was made of them after they were brought 
home; which they did, partly out of gratitude to God, te 
thank him for making the year fruitful, and partly to pray 
him to grant fruitful seasons for the future. “ 

Ver. 18. And ye shall offer with the bread seven lambs 
without blemish, &c.] This being a great day, and burnt- 
offerings being the noblest sort of sacrifice, purely in ho- 
nour of God, a greater number, both of lambs and other 
creatures, are required upon this solemnity. 

And one young bullock, and two rams.] In Numb. xxviii. 
27. it is said, two young bullocks and one ram, besides the 
seven lambs. Perhaps they were Icft to their liberty, ei- 
ther to bring one young bullock and two rams, or one ram 
and two young bullocks; or else those mentioned in 
Numbers were distinet sacrifices, besides those here men- 
tioned: and-so Josephus saith, (lib. iii. Antiq. cap. 10.) 
that there were offered upon this day fhree young bullocks, 
two rams (it should be three rams), and fourteen lambs; 
all which were offered, besides the morning and .evening 
sacrifice of every day, vi 

They shall be a burnt-offering to the Lord, with their 
meat-offering, &c.] There being all sorts of sacrifices pre- 
scribed for the great solemnity of this day, he mentions the 
burnt-offering in the first place, because it was the prin- 
cipal, and offered néxt to the two loaves. 

Ver. 19. Then shall ye sacrifice one kid of the goats for 
a sin-offering.| Next followed the sin-offering, which, for a 
particular sin of the congregation, was a bullock, (chap. 
xviii. 14.) but for the sins of the nation in gencral, only 
a kid of the goats: for, as Maimonides observes, (More 
Nevoch. par. iii. cap. 46.) the more grievous the sin was, 
the viler the sacrifice, there being no greater sin than idol- 
atry, nor viler sacrifice than a she-goat; and yet this was 
the expiation of that sin, as they interpret chap. iv. 27, 
Numb. xv. 17, 

And two lambs of the first year, for a sacrifice of peace- 
offerings.| Double the numher to what was commonly 
offercd ; for this being a high day, all sorts of sacrifices 
(as I! said before) were. offered (burnt-offerings, sin-offer- 
ings, and peace-offerings) upon it, and in greater propor- 
tions (except the sin-offering) than on other days. And 
these were the only peace-offerings of the whole congrega- 
tion of Isracl, offered only at this one time of the year, and 
never else. 

Ver. 20. And the priest shall wave them with the bread of 
the first-fruits, for a wave-offering before the Lord.| These 
sacrifices, with the trespass-offering for a leper, (chap. xiy. 
12, 24.) were the only offerings that were waved about 
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towards all the corners of the world. So Abarbinel upon 
this place: “The waving was performed by the priest, 
who reached them out, upward and downward, this way 
and that way, towards the six quarters of the world, to 
shew that the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof ;” 
or, as R. Levi ben Gersom speaks, “ that they might under- 
stand the providence of God is every where, above and 
beneath, in every corner of the world.” 

With the two lambs.] This scems to signify the forenamed 
burnt-offering and sin-offering were thus waved, as well as 
these peace-offerings ; that is, some part of them all, in the 
name of the rest; for the pricst could not wave the whole 
body of them, they were so heavy. 

They shall be holy to the Lord for the priest.| Who had 
not only the breast and the shoulder (as was usual); but 
all the flesh of these peace-offerings (their blood being 
sprinkled, and their inwards burnt) was given unto him, to 
be eaten by the males among the priests, in the court of the 
sanctuary, even as the sin-offerings were: for these peace- 
offerings being (as I before noted) the only peacc-offerings 
of the whole congregation, were reckoned among the most 
holy things; whereas the peace-offerings of ‘private men 
were less holy, as Dr. Lightfoot observes, in his Temple 
Service, chap. viii. sect. 4. And the true reason why the 
pricst had all the flesh of these sacrifices was, because they 
being for the whole congregation, the offcrers. wére too 
many, to have any portion of them distributed among them. 

Ver. 21. And ye shall proclaim on the self- same day.| 
Before the solemnities began. 

That it may be a holy convocation to ‘you.] See ver. 4. 
The reason of this holy assembly was, partly to commemo- 
rate God’s great goodness, in giving the law from Mount 
Sinai, on the fiftieth day after their coming out of Egypt, 
(which was the chief end of God’s bringing, them from 
thence, as Maimonides speaks, par. iii. More Nevoch. 
cap. 43.) and partly to thank him for giving them such fair 
hopes of completing their harvest, which had been begun 
at the Passover. 

Ye shall do no servile work therein.| It was to be ob- 
served, as the first and the last days of unleavened bread, 
(ver. 7, 8.) with such a rest, as made it little different from 
a sabbath. And that great vision (as Maimonides calls it), 
at the giving of the law, lasting but one day, was the reason 
the memory of it was celebrated only for one day in the 
year; whereas the feast of unleavened bread lasted seven 
days, for one day was not sufficient to make them sensible 
enough of the affliction they endured in Egypt. But, per- 
haps, one day only was appointed at Pentecost to be free 
from all servile work, because of the great business of 


wheat-harvest, which was then coming on, and could not . 


permit them to be so much at Icisure, as they were when 
the fruits of the earth were all gathered. Then they kept 
a feast seven days, (ver. 39.) as they did at the beginning 
of barley-harvest, when the feast of unleavened bread was 
held: at which time harvest did not come on so fast, as it 
did at Pentecost; for the first-fruits then were of green 
corn, parched, and dricd, and offered to God, for the hope 
they had he would bring the rest to maturity. 

Ver. 22. And when ye reap the harvest of your land, thou 
shalt not make clean riddance of the corners of the field, &c.] 
This precept hath been sufliciently explained before, (chap. 


xix. 9, 10.) only the oceasion of its repetition here ought 


lowed nine days after. 


‘your ways; remember your Creator, and repent. 
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to bo observed, which is the mention of harvest and first- 
fruits, which, in gratitude, they then offered unto God, of 
whose goodness he would have them so sensible, as not to 
be unmindful of the poor; but to he such bencfactors to 
them, that they might still receive more benefits from God. 

Ver. 23. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.] 'These 
words are frequently prefixed to a new matter, though de- 
livered at the same time with what went before 

Ver. 24. Speak unto the children of Israel, saying.| Who 
(as I have often said) were all concemed to take notice “a 
such precepts. 

In the seventh month, in the first day of the month, ye shall 
have a sabbath.] Such a sabbath as those mentioned, ver. 
¢, 8. 21. on which no servile work was to be done, as it 
follows in the next verse: for the seventh month was the 
first month of the year, according to the ancient computa- 
tion, and continued so still to several purposes; particu- 
larly with respect to their jubilee, when they were to blow 
the trumpet, as they did on this day, which was the chief 
new moon in all the year, and the more illustrious, because 
it fell in the time when all the fruits of the carth were 
gathered. 

A memorial of blowing with trumpets.| It is not easy to 
tell of what this blowing of trumpets was a memonial. 
Maimonides, i in the place aforenamed, (More Nevoch. par. 
iii. cap. 43.) will -have it to be instituted to awaken the 
people out of sleep, and call them to repentance ; being to 
put them in mind of the great day of expiation, which fol- 
This he explains more largely in 
his Jad Chazakah, in the treatise of Repentance, (cap. 3.) 


where he saith, ‘*‘ The sound of the trnmpet, at this time, 


did in effect say, Shake off your drowsiness, ye that sleep; 
and, being awaked, watch to your duty. Search and try 
You, 
whom the vanity of the times hath led into a forgetfulness 
of the truth; who spend your days wandering after empty 
things, which profit nothing; bethink yourselves, and take 
care of your souls. Lect every one forsake his evil way, 
and his thoughts which are not good.” And accordingly 
he saith, in the same place, “ the Israelites were wont to 
multiply alms and good works, and to apply themsclves to 
the precepts (as his phrase is), from the beginning of the 
year, till the day of atonement, more diligently than at any 
other time; rising in the night to pray in their synagogues 
till break of day,” &c. But, though this be very pious, I 
see no ground for it; no more than for what they say of 
commemorating the deliverance of Isaac: for why should 
not blowing of trumpets be ordered for a preparation to 
other solemn days, and in memory of other dehivcrances, 
as well as this of Isaac? 


It seems more probable, that all nations making ereat. 


shouting, rejoicing, and feasting in the beginning of the 
year, at the first new moon (as many have observed), 
hoping the rest of the year, by this means, would prove 
more prosperous ; God was pleased to ordain this great 
rejoicing among his people, in honour of himself, upon the 
day of the first new moon (which was to be continucd 


every first day of the month), that he might preserve them: 


from the worship of the moon, and make them sensible, that 
he alone gave the good years, and renewed his mercies 
daily, from month to month, wpon them. Bonfrerius ima- 
gines, that God put an honour upon this month, because 


as)  - a 
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it was the seventh: that, as every seventh day was a sab- 
bath, and every seventh year the land rested, &c. so every 
seventh month of every year should be a kind of sabbatical 
month; there being more feasts in this month than in any 
other month in the year. 

But all this doth not ‘explain what this blowing of trum- 
pets was a memorial of, which I take to be the creation of 
the world, which was in autéemn; upon whieh account it 
was, that they-anciently began their year at this time, as 
the eastern people do at this day. They acknowledged 
also God’s goodness, in blessing all the year past, and 
bringing them to the beginning of a new year, which they 
prayed him to make happy to them. 

They began to blow at sun-rise, and continued if till 
sun-set. He that sounded the trumpet began with the 
usual prayer, Blessed be God, who hath sanctified us with 
his precepts, &c. subjoining these words, Blessed be God, 
who hath hitherto preserved us in life, and brought us unto 
this time. When all was ended, the people said, witha 
loud voice, these words of the Psalmist, (Psal. Ixxxix. 15.) 
Blessed is the people that know the joyful sound: they shail 
walk, O Lord, in the ight of thy countenance. (See Bux- 
torf. Synag. Jud. cap. 24.) 

Such blowing with trumpets was used by the gentiles; 
particularly in the solemnities they observed in honour of 
the mother of the gods: one whole day (which was the se- 
cond) being spent in blowing of trumpets, as Julian tells 
us, in his fifth oration upon this subject, dS ine reptaadA- 
miapoc mapaAauBavera, p. 168. 

Ver. 25. Ye shall do no servile work therein.] It was a 
very solemn day, like the day of Pentecost, (ver. 21.) and 
others beforenoted, on which they might only make provi- 
sion fer their meals, (Exod. xii. 16.) which were went to 
be very liberal upon this day. And, among other dishes, 
they serve up to the table a ram’s head, in memory of that 
ram which was sacrificed in the room of Isaac, which they 
fancy was upon this day. 

But ve shall offer an offering made by fire unto the Lord.]| 
About which directions are given afterward, (Numb. xxix. 
2, &e.) For it was not to be a day of rest merely, but of 
religion. 

Ver. 26. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.] The 
following precept is of great moment, which makes this 
preface to be set before it. 

Ver. 27. Also on the tenth day of this seventh month there 
shall be a day of atonement.) This hath been explained, 
chap. xvi. 29—31. . 

It shall be a holy convocation to you.] On which they 
were to assemble, to humble themselves before God; as it 
here follows. 

And ye shall affiict your souls.) Seo chap. xvi. I shall 
only add, that the Jews fancy this solemn day of fasting 
was appointed, partly to avert those diseases which were 
wont to be rife in the autumnal season; and this day chosen 
rather than any other, that they might express their vrief at 
that time, when the sin of the golden calf was committed. 

And offer an offering made by fire unto the Lord.] A. burnt- 
offering, about which directions are given in Numb. xxix. 8. 


Ver. 28. And ye shali do no work on that same day.] Sec. 


ver. 3. and chap. xvi. 31. 
For tt is a day of atonement.) Set apart wholly for this 
work; which is at large described in chap. xvi, ' 
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To make an atonement for you before the Lord your God. ] 
First the priest made an atonement for himself and his 
family, (chap. xvi. 6, &c.) and then for the people, and for 
the holy place, &c. (ver. 15, 16. 33.) vel 

Ver. 29. For whatsoever soul he be that shall not be afflicted 
on that day, he shall be eut off from among his people.] The 
affliction here spoken of consisted chiefly in abstaining from 
all manner of food (as the Jews make account) from one 
evening to the next: in which time, if any ivan ate to satisfy 
his appetite, that is, above the quantity of a date, he was 
in danger to be eut off; by the hand of God, I suppose: so 
they say, in Joma, cap.8.n.2. Besides which, there were 
four other mortifications; for no man was to put on his 
shoes, nor anoint himself, nor wash‘his face, nor enjoy his 
wife. (See Buxtorf. Synag. Jud. eap. 26.) 

Ver. 30. And whatsoever soul he be that doeth any work 
in that same day, the same soul will I destroy from among 
his people.| The two great things required on this day, be- 
ing to affliet themselves, and to rest--from labour; they 
who transgressed either of these commands, are threatened 
to be cut off, and that by God himself, as this verse.teaches 
us to expound the foregoing. 7 * 

Ver. 31. Ye shall do no manner of work: it shall be «a 
statute for ever, &c.] This is repeated again, because it 
was a thing of such high importance, that they should 
wholly attend ‘to the business of this great day, which was 


a day of humiliation and repentance, and making their 


peace with God. And, as the Jews themselves observe, 
there was no man’'so good but he had offended in some 
thing or other: and besides, they were to afflict themselves 
for the sins of the whole body of the nation. ‘ 

Ver. 32. Tt shall be unto you a-sabbath of rest.| As the 
weekly sabbath was, (ver. 3.) when they did not merely 
rest from labour, but employed themselves in the Divine 
service ; as (ver. 8.) I observed they did on other sabbaths 
of lesser strictness. Aud this the heathens themselves 
could discern, that the design of their festivals, which 
were days of ease and remission of labours, was rév vow 
aTayeyv ato Twv avIopwmKOv acxoAnidtwr, to withdraw the 
mind from human employments, rov St ottwe roére mpde Td 
Seiov, that so a man may have leisure to turn his mind to- 
wards God; which is a most Divine saying of Strabo, 
whieh, I think, I have noted before, but cannot be too oft — 
repeated, (lib. x. Geograph. p. 467.) 

And ye shall afflict your souls in the ninth day of the 
month at even.] ‘They kept the high-priest on the even of 
the day of expiation from eating much, beeause it would 


-make him sleepy, as they tell us in Joma, (cap. 1. n. 4.) 


Where our learned Sheringham observes, that the evening 
before is called the even of the day of expiation, because 
they began the fast before the setting of the sun; so that 
the whole evening belonged to the following sabbath. By 
which these two places, chap. xvi. 29. where it is said they 
shall afflict their souls on the tenth day, and this verse, 
which saith on fle zinth day, which seem to elash one with 


_another, may be easily reconciled; for they began to af- 


flict themselves in the conclusion of the ninth day, and 
ended the fast in the conclusion of the tenth. (See Ma- 
nassch ben Israel, Quest. 4. ad Lev.) 

From even unto evenshall ye celebrate your sabbath.] This 
justifies what was just now said, that this day began in the 
even of the nth day, and continued till the even of the tenth. 
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Your sabbath.] So this day was called, because no man- 

ner of work might be done on this day, no more than on 
the seventh, or weekly sabbath, (ver. 31.) And so it is 
called by the prophet, Isa. lviii. 13. 
- Ver. 33. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.| The 
same preface is prefixed to this, as to the rest, because it 
was one of the three greatest solemnities appointed by 
God in remembrance of his benefits. (See ver. 39.) 

Ver. 34. The fifteenth day of this seventh month shall be 
the feast of tubernacles, for seven days unto the Lord.| It 
was to begin on the fifteenth day, and continue seven days, 
as the feast of unleavened bread did.’ The design of this 
feast is thus expressed by Maimonides, who compares it 
with the Passover; which served, saithhe, (More Nevoch. 
par. iii. cap. 43.) to preserve the memory of all the mi- 
racles which God did in Egypt, out of which he brought 
them at that time; as the feast of tabernacles did to 
preserve the memory of the signs and wonders he did in 
the wilderness, where he afforded them his Divine protec- 
tion under*a glorious cloud, and preserved them without 
any houses, both in the cold of winter and heat of sum- 
mer. In short, there are two ends mentioned in this chap- 
ter of the institution of this festival; one to give thanks 
for the fruits of the’ earth, which were then gathered, (ver. 
39.) another, and the principal, in a grateful remembrance 
that they dwelt'in booths forty years, and were brought 
into better habitations when they’ came to Canaan, (ver. 
42, 43.) 

Ver. 35. And on the first day shall be a holy convoca- 
tion, &c.] It was to be observed as the day of Pentecost, 
(ver. 21.) And they every one carried in their hands the 
bough of some goodly tree; as the Hebrews understand the 
first words of ver. 40. Josephus, describing this festivity, 
(lib. iil. Antig. cap. 10.) mentions, in the first place, boughs 
of myrtle. 

Ver. 36. Seven days ye shall offer an offering made by 
fire unto the Lord.j The peculiar sacrifices, with their 
meat-offerings, which were to be’ offered on these seven 
days, are distinctly set down in Numb. xxix. from the 
thirteenth verse to the end, w pines it = be most proper to 
consider them. 

On the eighth day shail be a holy convocation wnto you. | 
See ver. 4. 

And ye shall offer an offering made by fire unto the Lord.] 
A. burnt-offering, with a meat-offering attending upon‘it, ac- 
cording to the appointment in Numb. xxix. 36, 37. 

It is a solemn assembly.] This is a new word, which is 
not used hitherto concerning any of the feasts here men- 
tioned; signifying, as we translate it in the margin, a day 
of restraint, or rather, a closing, or concluding day, for 
then the solemnity ended. And so Theodorct, rd réAoc 
twv toptwr, the conclusion of the feasts; whence the last 
day of the feast of unleavened bread is also called by this 
name of atzereth, (Deut. xvi. 8.) And so is the feast of 
Pentecost (which was kept in the end of seven weeks) 
culled, by Josephus, by the same name of asartha, (lib. 
iil, Antiq. cap. 10.) This, therefore, as it was the last, so it 
was the great day of the feast, as St. John calls it, chap. 
vii. 37. On which day they read the last section of the 
law, and so concluded the reading of the whole five books 
of Moses. And thence any great solemnity is called by 
this name of atzereth, (2 Kings x. 20. Joel i. 14.) This 
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seems to me to be a far betttr account of this word, than 
that which the Jews commonly give, who render it a day 
of detention ; because, saith Abarbincl, they were bound 
to detain the feast to this day (whereas no other feast con- 
tinued more than seven days), staying at Jcrusalem till it 
was over; whence this day seems to’ him to be to the feast 
of tabernacles, as the day of Pentecost was to the Pass- 
over; for as they were bound to count seven weeks from 
that time, and then made this fiftieth day a feast, so they 
are here commanded, after the seven days of the feast of 
tabernacles, to stay and feast one day more. Others of 
them, as R. Solomon Jarchi, say this was as if a man, hay- 
ing been entertained by his friend seven days, should, to 
express greater kindness to him, be detained one day more. 

And ye shall do no servile work therein.] But spend their 
time in feasting, mirth, and rejoicing, with thankful acknow- 
ledgments of God’s benefits to bicuht (see ver. 7, 8.) 

Ver. 37. These are the feasts (or assemblies) of the Lord, 


which ye shall proclaim to be holy convocations. ] This was 


the preface to them, (ver. 4.) and now is the conclusion, to 
make them the more observed. 

To offer an offering made by fire unto the Lord, a burnt- 
offering, and a meat-offering, and a sacrifice, &e.] These 
offerings are particularly set down (as hath been noted all 
along) in the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth chapters of 
Numbers; and, by a sacrifice, seems here to be meant a 
sin-offering ; which is ordered, throughout those two chap- 


_ters, together with burnt-offerings, upon all these festivals. 


Ver. ‘38. Besides the sabbaths of the Lord.] i. e. Besides 
the sacrifices appointed upon all‘the sabbaths in the year, 
which were not to be omitted, if any of the feasts here men- 
tioned fell upon the seventh day of the week. 

And besides your gifts.| Most understand by gifts, such 
presents as men made to God, beyond their first-fruits and 
tenths; but it may be thought only a general word, inelud- 
ing the two particulars which ‘follow, vows and free-will- 


offerings. 


Ver. 39. Also in the fi fteenth day of the seventh month, 
when ye have gathered in the fruit of the land, &c.] Here is 
no new injunction in this verse, but only an enforcement of 
what was said before, the very same days being appointed 
to he observed with those named, ver. 24. Therefore, the 
Hebrew particle ak should not have been translated also, 
but surely, or certainly, or truly, as we translate it in other 
places; particularly Gen. xxix. 14. “ Surely thou art my 
bone and my flesh.” Psal. xxiii. 1. “ Truly God is good 
to Israel.” Lam. ii. 16. “ Certainly this is _ day “that 
we looked for.” 

When ye have gathered in the fruit of the land. These 
words give a reason of the repetition of the command, be- 
cause there was something’ more designed in this festival 
than merely the remembrance of their condition in the 
wilderness ; which was, to express their thankfulness to 
God for their desired harvest, which they had now gathered ; 
for which cause, besides the seven days which were in com- 
memoration of their dwelling in tents in the wilderness, 
there was an cighth added, to acknowledge the mercy of 
receiving the fruits of the éartit / 

Ye shall keep a feast unto the Lord seven days.]'This was 
the feast of tabernacles, which lasted all these seven days. 

On the first day shall be a sabbath.] See ver. 35. 

And on the eighth day shall be a sabbath.) Yn the institu- 
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tion of the feast of unleavened bread, it is said, In the 
seventh day is a.holy convocation, ye shall do. no servile 
work therein; i. e. it shall be a sabbath ; (ver. 8.) but here 
the eighth day hath that honour put upon it (not the seventh ), 
being added to the festival for a peculiar reason, and there- 
fore. to be observed in a very solemn manner ; for the feast 
of tabernacles fell in the time of vintage, ath the fruits of 
the earth were, ina manner, all gathered, (Deut. xvi. 13.) 
from whence it is called by the name of the feast of in- 
gatherings, (Exod. xxiil. 16.) not because the whole feast 
was celebrated on this account, but because a principal 
part of it was kept on this score; viz. the etghth day, as the 
other seven days were in memory of their dwelling in tents. 
But, that the eighth day had no relation to this is apparent; 
for they did not dwell in tabernacles on the eighth day of 
this feast, but only.on the seven preceding; which being 
ended; they returned to their houses, and kept this day 
there to another purpose, here namcd ; for so it is expressly 
said, ver. 42.. Ye shall dwell in. booths seven days; which 
being over, a great solemnity continued to another purpose, 
and was kept after another manner, not in booths, but in 
their houses. So Maimonides, in his More Nevoch. (par. 
iii. cap. 43.) “ That we go from the feast of tabernacles to 
another solemnity, on the cighth day, it tends to make our 
joys perfect ; which could not be done in tabernacles, but 
in large and spacious houses and. palaces ;” where they 
made still greater feasts, as well as sung the praises of God 
at the temple, with trumpets and instruments of music; in 
which service some say. those three. Psalms were used, 
which have the title of Alhagittith, (viz. Psal. viii. Ixxxi. 
and Ixxxv.) For.gath significs a wine-press, and therefore 
they: think these Psalms were sung in the time of the vint- 
age. Certain it is, that the two last named were sung at 
some great solemnity, wherein they. celebrated God's won- 
derful providence over them: and, that they used to sing 
and shout at their vintage, is clear from Judges ix. 27. 
Isai. xvi. 9, 10. Jer. xlviili. 38. Hosea ii. 15. which the 
gentiles imitated; who, when they pressed their grapes, sung 
a song to Bacchus, which was thence called érAjoe, the 
song of the wine-press: (see Scaliger, lib. i. Poet. cap. 15.) 

‘Now this being a time of such great rejoicing, in both 
respects, it led Plutarch into a fancy, that the Jews cele- 
brated two feasts unto Bacchus at this time ; for he writes, 
in’ his Symposiacs, (lib. i. prob. 3.). that in the midst of 
the’ vintage the Jews spread tables furnished with all man- 
ner of fruit, and lived in tabernacles, made especially of 
palms and ivy wreathed together, and called the day which 
goes before the feast, the day of tabernacles. And then, a 
few days after, saith he, they kept another festivity; which 
openly shews it was dedicated to Bacchus, for they car- 
ried boughs of palms in their hands, &c. with which they 
went into the temple; the Levites (who he fancies were 
called so from Evioc, which was the name of Bacchus) go- 
ing before with instruments of music, &c.- All which may 
very well incline us to think, that the gentiles corrupted 
this holy festivity (as they did other sacred institutions), 
and turned it into the profane Bacchanalia; which is no 
improbable conjecture of Jo. Mich. wirncie’: in his Dis- 
sert. de Cacozel. Gentil. cap. 3. 

Ver. 40. And ye shall take you on the fi we day.] Then 
they began to build their booths, that they might dwell in 
them the rest of the feast. 
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Boughs of goodly trees, &c.] Some fancy, that this is not 
a direction for the building of booths with these branches; 
but for the carrying them in their hands, as Josephus tells 
us, lib. iii. Antiq. cap. 10. And: they say these branches 
were called hosannas, because they sung those words of 
the Psalmist as they marched along with these boughs in 
their hands, “ Save now [in the Hebrew the word is ho- 
san-na] O Lord: O Lord, send now. prosperity,” Psal. 
exvill. 25. And this is so riveted_in the minds of the 


Jews, that Aben Ezra makes it the opinion of the Saddu-. 


cees to hold that they were not for any other usc. But it is 


‘evident, from Nehem. viii. 15. that they cut these branclies 


to make booths, and not to carry in their hands; though it 
is likely that this. might also be thought a fitting expres- 
sion of joy in aftertimes, especially. after they were ex- 
pelled out of their own land. -It is not unlikely also that 
they celebrated this festival by singing of hosannas, among 
other tokens of rejoicing, praying for a happy new year, 
whose feast went a little before on the first of this month; 

whence the rabbins call this feast of tabernacles by the 
name of hosanna, and the last day of it they call hosanna 
rabba. . And they repeat this often in their:prayers at that 
time, as they tell us in their Mrakagen hoxhs books o rituals), 

saying, Lbs 


“ For thy sake, O our Creator, hosanna. 
For thy sake, O our Redeemer, hosanna. 
For thy sake, O our Seeker, hosanna.” 


As if they beseeched the blessed ‘Trinity to save theta, and 
send help to them. In short, they call the prayers they 
say at this feast by the name of hosannas, as Joh. Mich. 
Dilherrus hath observed, lib. ii. Electorum, cap. 20. 

Boughs.] The Hebrew word pri signifies fruit, as is 
noted in the margin of our Bibles; from whence some have 
gathered that they were to be the boughs of fruit-bearing- 
trees; nay, the Jews fancy they were to be boughs with 
their fruit, as well as leaves on them. But Buxtorf made 
no doubt (in, his sixteenth chapter of Synag. Judaica), that 
the word is rightly translated a bough, whether without 
fruit or with it; though in later editions of that book this 
passage be left out. 

Goodly trees.| The Hebrew word hadar doth not merely 
signify that which is beautiful and goodly, but that which is 
large and well spread; as is observed by Hottinger, in his 


‘Smegma Orientale, lib.i, cap.7. where he thinks these words 


may be thus exactly translated, Take to you the boughs of 


trees with broad leaves, such as the branches of palm-trees ; 


so that hadar is a general word, and branches of palin-trees 
a special instance of a tree with spacious leaves, which 
were the fittest to be used, because they were best able to 
defend them, either from heat, or cold, orrain. Maimo- 
nides takes this word to signify the boughs of a particular 
tree, which he will have to be a cttron: and the Jews are 
so possessed with this opinion, that, at this day, they fancy 
the feast cannot be celebrated without such branches; and 
therefore the Jews now in Germany send into Spain, and 
endeavour to get one every year with the pomecitrons on it; 

and, after the feast, they offer the citrons to their frishdls 
as a great present. JHottinger saith he had one presented 
to him at Heidelberg, that very year he wrote his book 
now mentioned. (See, Dr. Lightfoot, in his Temple Ser- 
vice, chap. 6. sect. 3. and Buxtorf, Synag. Jud. cap. 21. ) 
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Branches of palm-trees.| With which Judea abounded, 
and was so noted for them, that in the ancient coins a 
palm-tree represented that country. 

And the boughs of thick trees.) Which were shady, and 
afforded.a good shelter. The Jews take these for myrtles, 
which have very thick leaves and boughs, close one to 
another, though the leaves be small. 

And willows of the brook.) If this translation be right, it 


is likely they served only to twine about the rest, and bind , 


them together: and therefore, in Nehemiah viii. 15. no 
mention is made of them; their tabernacles not consisting 
of such boughs, which were used only for the compacting 
and tying together the other. 

And ye shall rejoice before the Lord your God seven 
days.) These were the seven days of the feast of taber- 
nacles (as I noted -before), which were spent in feasting, 
and other tokens of joy, with thanks to God for his great 
goodness, who had -brought them out of the wilderness, 
where they had no fig-trees, vines, or pomegranates, into 
a country which abounded with fruitful trees of all sorts; 


which was the reason, Maimonides thinks, that Moses bids - 


them take the boughs of the most goodly trees wherewith 
to build their booths, (More Nevoch. par. iii. cap. 43.) 
But of all the joys at this festival none was comparable 
to that of drawing and pouring out water; concerning 
which the Talmudists have this noted saying, “ He that 
never saw the rejoicing of drawing water, never saw re- 
joicing in all his life.” The manner of which is described 
out of the Jewish writers by Dr. Lightfoot, in his Temple 
Service, chap. 16. sect. 4.. And our blessed Saviour is 
thought fo allude to it, when, in the last, the great day of 
this feast; he cried, saying, “‘ If any man thirst, let him 
come unto’me and drink, &c. out of his belly shall flow 
rivers of living water,” John vii. 37, 38. But I have not 
met with any one that gives a tolerable reason of this cus- 
tom at the feast of tabernacles; which I take to have been 
in memory of that water which followed them all the time 
they were in the wilderness, without which they had pe- 
rished; and in thanktulness to God, that he had brought 


them into a “ Jand of brooks of water, of fountains and — 


depths that spring out of valleys and hills,” as well as into 
‘a Jand of vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates,” &c. as 
Moses speaks, Deut. viii. 7, 8. 

Ver. 41. And ye shail keep it a feast unto the Lord seven 
days in the year.) He repeats it again, because it was of 
very great importance that they should keep in mind such 
a singular benefit as this, of their preservation in the wil- 
dermess. ; 

Tt shall be a statute for ever in your generations.} For the 
end mentioned ver. 43. 

Ye shall celebrate tt in the seventh month.] They came out 
of Egypt in the first month, and then began to dwell in ta- 
bemacles at Succoth, (Exod. xii. 37.) and, from that place, 
were conducted ever after under the cloud, (Exod. xiii. 20, 
21.) which being in that month we call March, some may | 
think it had been most proper to have kept this feast at that 
time of the year, and not in September. To which the Jews 
answer, that in March summer began, when it was usual. 
for people to dwell in booths, as more refreshing than 
houses: so that if they had kept this feast then, it would 
not have been known that they dwelt in booths by a singu- 
lar command of God, and in memory of a Divine benefit; _ 
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but men would have thought the season of the year led them 
to it. Therefore God appointed it in the seventh month, 
which is a time of cold and rain, when men commonly left 
their tabernacles, and betook themselves to their houses ; 
that it might appear they did not go out of their houses into 
booths for their own pleasure, or from comnion custom, but 
by the Divine precept, in memory of a marvellous benefit: 
yet the fifteenth day of this month was appointed for tho 
beginning of this feast, hecause it was upon the fifteenth 
day of the first month that they marched out of Egypt to 
Suceoth. 

Ver. 42. Ye shall dwell in booths seven days.] They left 
their houses for seven days, and went into the fields, and 
pitched their tents there, or on their house-tops, or in their 
court-yards ; as we read in Nehem. viii. 17. 

All that are Israelites born shall dwell in booths.| Sick 
people were excepted ; and the rabbins also freed women 
and little children from this obligation. If the rain likewise 
proved so great that they could not live there dry, and the 
cold so intense that it endangered their healths, they might 
all return to their houses. 

Ver. 43. That your generations may know that I made 
the children of Israel to dwell in booths.) This expresses 
the end and intention of this feast, which was, to preserve 
a memory in future ages of the goodness of God to their 
forefathers, in affording them his Divine protection; which 
overshadowed them, and was a covering to them (when 


they had no houses), by that glorious cloud which went be- 


fore them to conduct them. For all: the forty years they 
were in the wilderness, it overspread them like a taberna- 
cle, and defended them from the injury of the weather, and 
wild beasts, and all their enemics; they having no other 
shelter in that desolate place, but only this: and conse- 
quently, this feast was instituted to make them sensible how 
very happy they were in goodly cities and fine painted 
houses (as Maimonides speaks in the place abovemen- 
tioned), when they came to the good land promised to.their 
fathers, who wandered in a howling wilderness, without 
any certain dwelling-place. 

And another feast was tacked to this, on the eighth day, 
on purpose to make them more sensible of the happy ex- 
change of their condition from a wildemess into a land of 
corn, and wine, and oil, which they had plentifully gathered. 
Dr. Lightfoot, in his Harmony of the Evangelists, upon 
Luke iii. 21. hath another reason for the observation of 
this festival; for which I can see no ground, and therefore 
do not mention it, but refer the reader to the first volume 
of his works, p. 477. 

When I brought them out of the land of Egypt.) For the 
very first place where they rested, after their first day's 
march out of Egypt, was called Succoth, (as I observed be- 
fore), that is, ‘abernacies ; because here they began to spread 
their tents, in which they lived ever after, for forty years. 
Nay, in the very land of Canaan there were some who pre- 
ferred tents before houses, as appears by that phrase we 


‘meet with so often, when any assembly or army was dis- 


solved, They went every man to his tent. And, indecd, it 
was the most ancient way of living, for shepherds, and 
such as feed cattle, (as Moses observes, Gen. iv. 20.) and 


therefore no wonder it lasted so long among the Israelites, 


who originally were such people. 
Iam the Lord your God.] Whose commands ought to 


CHAP. XXxIV.] 


-be observed, and whose benefits ought to be remem- 
bered. 
Ver. 44. And Moses declared unto the children of Israel 
the feasts of the Lord.) So he was commanded to do, ver. 2. 
‘they being concerned, as much as Aaron and the priests, in 
keeping these holy solemnities in honour of the Lord. 


CHAP. XXIV. 


-Ver.1. Ann the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.) Di- 
rections having been given, after the setting up of the ta- 
bemacle, for the several sorts of sacrifices that were to be 
offered there (particularly upon the great day of atone- 
ment); and Aaron and his sons having been consecrated, 
and care taken that none of their posterity should minister 
before God, but such only as were without blemish; nor 
any other sacrifices be offered but such as were every way 
perfect; and only such feasts observed as are mentioned 
in the foregoing chapter: he proceeds now to give order for 
the daily service of God in the sanctuary, which was not 
yet settled, till the princes had all made their offerings, &c. 
(Numb. vii.1, 2, &c. viii. 1.) 


1, &c.) 


Pure oil-olive, beaten, for the light, to cause the lamps to 


burn continually.) All this hath been explained, Exod. 
xxvii. 20. where this order was first given, and now is 
commanded to be put in execution. It is not improbable 
that the oil, to make it more pure and free from all dregs, 
passed through two strainers into the lamps; as Fortunatus 
Scacchns endeavours to make out, (Myrothec. i. Elxe- 
chrys. Sacr. 10.) 

Ver. 3. Without the veil of the testimony, &c.] Thisis a 
short expression, which, in Exod. xxvii. 21. is delivered 
more fully, without the veil, which is before the testimony, 
that is, before the ark. 

Shall Aaron order it.} He or his sons, as it is explained 
in Exod. xxvii. 21. 

From the evening unto the morning.] The Hebrew word 
boker properly signifies, that part of the morning which is 
from break of day till sun-rise; and the other word arvaim, 
the evening, after sun-set, till it be dark. Therefore, very 
early in the morning, and late at night, the priests were to 
look after the lamps. 

Before the Lord continually.| For the lamps bumt on 
one side of the sanctuary, as the table stood on the other 
side with the shew-bread on it; and ‘both of them before 
the Lord, i. e. before the ark of the testimony, where the 
Divine Majesty dwelt, (Exod. xxv. 30. xxvi. 35.) 

It shall be a statute for ever, &c.] Exod. xxvii, 21. 

Ver. 4. He shali order the lamps upon the pure candle- 
stick.| The candlestick was made of pure gold,(Exod. xxv. 
dl. xxxvii. 17.) and thence seems to be called the pure 
candlestick, (Exod. xxxi. 8.) But here it is possible Moses 
may have respect to the making it clean every day, before 
the lamps were lighted. 
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Before the Lord continually.) See Exod. xxx. 7, 8. 
—Ver.5. And thou shalt take fine flour.) Of the best wheat. 
And bake twelve cakes.) These are called the bread of 
the presence (which we translate shew-bread), in the place 
now named, Exed. xxv. 30. .where see what I have noted. 
They were prepared by the Levites, (1 Chron. ix. 32. 
XXiil. 29.) and were in number twelve, to represent the 
twelve tribes of Israel as continually before God, 2. e. 
under the care of his gracious providence. Nor was this 
number diminished after the apostacy of ten tribes from 
the worship of Ged at the tabernacle; but still twelve cakes 
were set before the Lord, because there was a remnant of 
true Israelites among them, (1 Kings xxx. 18.) and this 
was a constant testimony against these apostates, and 
served to turn them back to the right worship of God at 
that place; where they were assured they and their sacri- 
fices would be acceptable, and no where else: which made 
Abijah mention this to Jeroboam and the ten tribes, among 


‘other things that should induce them to repent of their for- 


saking God and his dwelling-place; where he tells.them, 
** the ‘priests, the sons of Aaron, minister; and the Levites 
wait on their business: and they burn unto the Lerd, every 


| morning and every evening, burnt-sacrifices and sweet in- 

Ver.'2. Command the children of Israel, that they bring | 
unto thee.] The daily sacrifices were to be maintained at | 
the public charge, and so were the incense and the lamps; | 
and therefore it was proper to speak to all the people, in - 
whose name the priests performed all these things, to take © 
care they should be furnished with them. (See Exod. xxx. » 


cense: the shew-bread also set they in order upon the pure 
table; and the candlestick of gold, with the lamps thereof, 
to burn every evening,” &c. (See 2 Chron. xiii. 9—11, &c.) 

Two tenth-deals shall be in one cake.]}. That is, two omers ; 
for an omer was the tenth part of an ephah, (Exod. xvi. 


36.) Where we likewise read, ver. 22. that every Israelite, 


while they were in the wilderness, gathered just this quan- 
tity against every sabbath. On which day these cakes 


‘being set upon God’s table, (as it here follows, ver. 8.) Dr. 


Lightfoot thinks, both the measure and the time were de- 
signed to put the Israelites in mind of their sustenance in 
the wilderness. 

Ver. 6. And thou shalt set then in two rows, &c.] One 
upon another, as the Hebrew writers expound it. Who 
say also, that they were set length-wise cross over the 
breadth of the table ; and that they were ten hand-breadths 
long, and five broad, and seven fingers thick. (See Dr. 
Lightfoot’s Temple Service, chap. 14. sect. 5.) 
| Upon the pure table.| It was called pure, because it was 
overlaid with pure gold, (Exod. xxv. 24.) and, we may he 
sure, was kept very clean and bright. 

Before the Lord.| Who dwelt in the most holy place, be- 
fore which the bread was:set. 

Ver. 7. And thou shalt put pure frankincense.| The best 
that could be got, unmixed with any thing else. And there 
was no better in the world than their neighbouring coun- 
tries afforded. ; 

Upon each row.] On the top of each row of cakes there 
was set a golden dish, with a handful of frankincense 
thereiu. 

That it may be on the bread.] Or, for the bread. That is, 
offered unto God, instead of the bread; which was to be 
given to the priests, who waited on° hin at his ‘csincind for 
their portion. 

For a memorial.| For an acknowledgment of God, and 
of his sovereignty over them; aud-to beseech him to be 
always gracious to them; (see chap. ii. ver. 2.) and to re- 
present also (as Conradus Pellicanus understands it) that 
God. was ever mindful of his people, and had a great love 
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to them; for the eyes of the Lord are over the righteous, and 
his ears open to their prayers. 

’ Even an offering made by fire unto the Lord.] The trank- 
incense being set upon the bread, they seem ‘to be consi- 
dered as one thing; part of which was to be offered unto 
God, and the rest to be given to his ministers. Now, in- 
stead of the: bread, which was the principal, the frankin- 
-cense was burnt every week unto the Lord, when the bread 
was eaten by the priests. Which bread, it is ‘evident, 
(ver. 9.) is called one of the offerings of the Lord made by 
fire; because this frankincense, which stood upon it all 
‘the week, was burnt, as an oblation to him. 

Ver. 8. Every sabbath he shall set it in order before the 
Lord continually.| The shew-bread was prepared the even- 
ing before; and then, on the sabbath, four priests went in 
to fetch away the old loaves and frankincense that had 
stood there all the week before; and other four followed 
after them to carry new ones and frankincense in their 
stead : for two of them carried the two -rows of bread (six 
cakes a-piecé), and the other two carried each of thema 
‘golden dish, in which the frankincense was set upon the 
bread. (See Dr. Lightfoot of the Temple Service, chap. 
44. sect. 5.) 

Being taken from the children of Israel.) At whose charge 
they were provided, though oii akin by the Levites. (See 
Nehem. x. 32, 33.) 

By an everlasting covenant.| By virtue of that command 
(which they had all agreed to observe) which required the 
shew-bread to be set before the Lord wa (Exod. xxiv. 3. 
xxv. 30.) 

Ver. 9. And it shall be Aaron’s and his sons’.| Who, as 
God’s servants, ate of the bread which came from his table. 

‘And they shall eat it in the holy place.) For the most holy 
things could be eaten no where else. (See chap. iv. 26. 29.) 

For it is most holy unto him.] See chap. ii. of this book, 
ver. 3. 

Of the offerings of the Lord made by fire.] It need not 
seem strange that this bread, which was not burnt upon the 
altar as meat-oflerings were, should be reckoned among 
the offerings made by fire; for as the altar (where those 
meat-oflerings were burnt) is called God’s table, (Mal. i. 
12.) so this table, where the shew-bread stood, was really 
God’s altar: insomuch that the bread, which was set upon 
it before him, was looked upon as offered unto him; and 
the frankincense set upon the bread, as a part of it, being 
really burnt, it may be called an offering made by. fire. 
Thus the gentiles also, as an excellent person of our own 
hath observed, thought tables, rightly dedicated unto their 
gods, to supply the place of altars. So Macrobius saith, 
(lib. iii. Saturnal. cap. 1]. ) it evidently appeared, by Papy- 
rian’s law, that are vicem prestare posse mensam dicatam, 
a table consecrated might serve instead ef an altar. Of 
which he gives an instance in the temple of Juno Populo- 
nia; and then proceeds to give a reason for it, because al- 
tars and tables, codem die, quo e@des ipse, tlelicari solent, 
were wont'to be dedicated on the same day with the tenyples 
themselves. From whence it was that a table, hoe ritu dedi- 
cata, dedicated in this manner, was of the same use in the 
temple with an altar. (See Dr. sabe de Sacrificiis, lib. i. 
cap. 8. n. 7.) 

’ By a perpetual. statute. ] As ser as these sacrifices 
lasted, 
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prets this phrase, among the children of Israel: 
saith he, we learn, that he was a proselyte of righteousness. 


[CHAP. XxIv. 


Ver. 10. And the son of an Israelitish woman, whose fa- 
therwas an Egyptian, went out among the children of Isruet.} 
‘In the Hebrew the words run thus; And there went out the 
son of au Israelitish teoman, nail he was the son of an 
Egyptian man, in the midst of (or, among) the children of 
Israel: which last words signify, that, though bis father was 
an Egyptian by birth, yet he was become a proselyte by 
religion: and was one of those (as it is probable) who 
went along with the Israclites when God brought them out 
of Egypt, “(Exod xii, 38.) So R. Solomon Jarchi inter- 
henee, 


And Aben Ezra to the same purpose, he was received into 
the number of the Jews. See a great many more in Mr. 
Selden, lib. ii. de Synedriis, cap. 1. numb. 2. where bo 
observes, that it is the common opinion of the Jews, this 
man was the son of him whom Moses killed in Egypt, 
(Exod. ii. 12.) 

_ And this son of the Israelitish woman aa aman of Israel 
strove together in the camp.| When God was delivering the 
foregoing laws unto Moses, this case seems to have hap- 
pened. And the Jews say the controversy between these 
two was this: the former, looking upon himself as having 
a good night to it by his mother, came and endeavoured to 
set up a tent among the children of Dan, in that place 
where their tribe had pitehed their tents; which was op- 
posed by one of that tribe, who told him, the right of his 
mother would do him no service, unless his father had 
been an Israelite: for the law was, (Numb. ii. 2.) that every 
man of the children of Israel should pitch by his own 
standard, with the ensign of their father’s house: which 
law, though given afterward, yet they suppose was the 
rule before; by which this man was condemned, by those 
that heard the cause, to be in the wrong. 

Ver. 11. And the Israelitish woman’s son blasphemed the 
name. of the Lord, and cursed.| Sentence being given 
against him,. he uttered blasphenious words against God 
himself (perhaps renounced the Lord), and also cursed 
those judges that had condemned him. 

The Jews commonly think, that this blasphemy was his 
pronouncing the peculiar name of God, which he heard at 
Mount Sinai, when the law was given. But this is a mere 
fancy; for there were some reproachful words uttered 
against God, as well as against the judges, as appears 
from ver. 15. And they themselves acknowledge, that a 
proselyte was guilty of death, whether he cursed by the 
proper name of God, or any other, as Mr. Selden shews, 
(lib. ii, de Jure N. et G. cap. 12.) Pellicanus thinks it pro- 
bable that this man mocked at the foregoing laws, which 
were delivered about the worship of God; : and contemned 
God himself, when. he was told by whose authority they 
were enacted. 

And they brought fan unto Moses.| If the oceasion 
of their strife was such as the Jews imagine, then Mr. 
Selden thinks. it highly probable that the cause had been 
heard and judged by some of the lesser courts established 
by Jethro’s advice, (Exod. xviii. 21, 22.) where the blas- 
phemy had been so plainly proved, that he was convicted 
of it: but they, doubting about the punishment of so high 
a crime, referred the consideration of that to Moses, as the 
supreme judge. 

And his mother's name was Shelomith, the daughter of 
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Dibri, of the tribe of Dan.] I see no reason of mentioning 


the name of the woman from whom he was descended, but 


that all might be satisfied of the truth ef this history. |. 
Ver. 12. And they put him in ward.] Committed him te 


prison, that he. might be secured till his punishment was 


declared. 

. That the mind of the Lord might be shewed them. ] In the 
Hebrew the werds are, That it might be expounded to them 
(viz. by Moses), according to the mouth of the Lord ; that 


is, as the Lord should declare to him. And se Onkelos. 


renders them, Till the matter was expounded to them, ac- 
cording to the sentence of the word of the Lord. For it is 
noted here, by a famous commentator among the Jews, (as 
Mr. Selden observes in the. place beforementioned, lib. ii. 
de Synedr. cap. 1.) that God was consulted about this mat- 
ter, “ Because they did not know whether he was to die 
for this crime; or whether his judgment was to be expected 
Sled jie hand.iof Heaven; or otherwise :” whence Jarchi 
says, .“* They did not know whether he was guilty of death 
or not.” And so Theedoret, Q. xxxili. in Lev. There 


was no law, as yet, about this matter: but there was a 


plain law, that whosoever cursed his father or mother 
should die, (Exod. xxi. 17.) from whence they might justly 
infer he was, to be so punished, who cursed his heavenly 
Father ; there being also another law against those that re- 
viled the judges and rulers, (Exod. xxii. 28.) And there- 
fore-I take it, they only doubted what kind of death he 
should die, about urven Moses consulted the. Dirine 
Majesty. ; 

Ver. 13. And the send spake unto Moses, saying.) It.is 
likely Moses went into the sanctuary to inquire of God, 
who, from the mercy-scat, pronounced the following sen- 
tence against him; and also made a perpetual law about 
this case, with some others. 

Ver. 14. Bring forth him that cursed without the camp. ] 
This is the sentence pronounced by the’ mouth of God, 
from whom they expected it. And, first, he orders the 
criminal to be carried forth out of the camp, as an unclean, 
(Numb. v. 2, 3.) nay, an accursed thing, (Josh. vii. 24.) 

And let all that heard him.| Next, he.orders the wit- 
nesses te be produced, who heard him speak the blas- 
phemous words. | 

Lay their hands upon his head.| This was a peculiar 
thing in this case, hands being laid upen no man’s head 
condemned by the Sanhedrin, but only upon a blasphemer. 
By which ceremony they solemnly declared, that they had 
given a true testimony against him, and thought him wor- 
thy of the death he was condemned to suffer; and, perhaps, 
prayed God, that all the punishment of this sin might fall 
upon this man, and not upon them, nor the rest of the peo- 
ple. And so the Jews tell us their manner was to say, Let 
thy blood be upon thy own head, which thou hast brought 
on thyself by thy own guilt. 

- And fet all the congregation stone him. J This was the last 
nent of the sentence, that, when they that heard him curse 
had taken off their hands, all the congregation should stone 
him: which is the same punishment the law inflicted on him 
that cursed his father or his mother, (chap. xx. 9. sce there.) 
. Ver. 15. And thou shalt speak unto the children of Israel, 
saying.| Upon this occasion anew law is made, in express 
terms, against blasphemy. 

Whosoever curseth his God.] Some of the Hebrews un- 
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derstand this of a gentile, who lived among them, and was 
not yet solemnly made a prosclyte of the gate, that, if he 
cursed the god. which was worshipped in his country, he 
should dic for it. (See Selden, lib. ii. de Jure Nat. et Gent. 
cap. ult.) And Procopius Gazeus extends the words to 
such persons as cursed'the god they worshipped, though: 
he were a false god: which is according to the common. 
rule of the Talmudists, that where we find these words, zsch, 
isch (man, man, which we well translate whosoever), they 
comprehend gentiles as ‘well as Jews. But, no doubt, this 
law particularly concerned the people.of Israel ; whom God 
intended, by this law, te ere from such horrid impiety 
as is here mentioned. . 

Shall bear his sin.] Be honwt. (See chap. xx. 9. ) If the 
word curseth be understood in the proper sense, Procopius, 
well observes, that nothing could be more senseless than 
this sin, and upon that account.deserved stoning; for he. 
that curseth his God, wpon what God will he call to confirm 
his curse? But the Hebrew. word seems to import only 
speaking contemptuously of God. 

Ver. 16. And he that blasphemeth the name of the Lord, 
shall surely be put to.death, &c.].It is uncertain, whether 
this be a higher degree of. the sin mentioned in the fore- 
going verse, er only a repetition of the same law, with a 
more express declaration of the punishmenthe should bear 
for his sin.. The Jews unreasonably understand it of him 
alone that expressed the name, i.e. the most holy name of 
God, as they say in Sanhedrin, cap.7. numb. 5. where Joh. 
a Coch observes out of the Jerusalem Targum on Deut.. 
XXxii. that it is thus explained, Woe unto those that in their 
execrations use the holy name; which it is not lawful‘for the 
highest angel to express. But this isa piece of their super- 
stition: the meaning undoubtedly is, that if any man re- 
proached the Most High, he should dic for it; but the mere 
pronouncing his hely name could be no crime, when men 
might swear by it, though not take it in vain, (Dent. vi. 13. 
Exod. xx. 7.) 

All the congregation shall certainly stone him.] As they 
were ordered to do with the present offender, (ver. 14.) 

As well the stranger, as he that is born in the land, &c.] 
By stranger may be meant a proselyte, like the Egyptian, 
whose affence was the occasion of this law: but the Jews 
extend it to Samaritans and gentiles; only they say, such. 
were to be punished by the sword, and not by stoning. 

Ver. 17. And he that killeth a man, shall surely be] put to 
death. | This law was given before, Exod. xxi.12. And 
it is not easy to give an account why it is here repeated 
after the case of a blasphemer. Perhaps it was upon 
the occasion of the last words in the foregoing verse, as 
well the stranger, as he that is born in the land, when he 
blasphemeth the name of the Lord, shall be put to death. 
For, after the following laws, they are repeated again as a 
general rule, (ver. 22.) that no man might think it hard a 
stranger should be punished for blasphemy, as much as an 


Israelite, when in other cases the same judgment passed 


upon them both. Precopius Gazzus thinks a murderer is 
joined with a blasphemer, because they have the same mind 
and intention; the one desiring to destroy God, if it were 
possible, as the other doth his neighbour. ‘Therefore the 
law puts them tegether; just as, on the contrary, when it 
commands the love of God, it couples with it the love of 
eur neighbour.” 5o he, 
| 802 
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Ver. 18. And he that killeth a beast shall make it good, 
beast for beast.] It was incongruons, as the same Proco- 
pius speaks, te annex unto the law against murder a law 
against other injuries. And concerning this, see Exod. 
xxi. 33, 34. For the Hebrew word behemah, here uscd, 
signifies such domestic tome beasts as are there men- 
tioned. 

Ver. 19, 20. Ifa man cause a bleniish in his neighbour, as 
he hath done, so shall it be done to him,&c.] This law con- 
cerns only free persons, not their slaves, and hath been 
explained, Exod. xxi. 24, 25. 

Ver. 21. And he that killeth a beast, he shall restore it; 
and he that killeth a man, he shall be put to death.| This 
is a short repetition of the two first laws here mentioned, 
(ver. 17, 18.) to make them the more regarded. 

Ver. 22. Ye shall have one manner of law, as well for the 
stranger as for one of your own country.) In these, and in 
all other cases, as well as blasphemy, (ver. 16.) you and 
the stranger shall be judged by one and the same law. 

For I am the Lord your God.] Who will neither favour 
your wickedness, nor suffer theirs to go unpunished; but 
do equal justice unto all. Yet the Jews, by a stranger 
here, will understand only a proselyte of righteousness, as 
they call him; that is, one who had entirely embraced their 
religion; for such alone, they imagine, were equalled with 
them. (See Selden, lib. iv. de Jure Nat. et Gent. cap. 1. 
p. 468.) 

Ver. 23. And Moses spake anit the children of Israel, that 
they should bring forth him that had cursed out of their 
camp, &c.] It appears, by this, that all the foregoing ad- 
monitions were repeated to Moses, upon the occasion of 
the law against blasphemy, before he proceeded to put it 
in execution. 

And the children of Israel did as the Lord commanded 
Moses.] Executed the whole sentence pronounced by God 
against the blasphemous person, (ver. 14.) 
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Ver. 1. Anp the Lord spake unto Moses in Mount Sinai, 
saying.] That is, in the wilderness of Sinai, (Numb. i. 1.) 
For they stayed almost a whole year not far from this 
mountain, from whence they did not remove till the twen- 
tieth day of the second month of the second year after their 
coming’ out of Egypt. (See Numb. x. 11,12.) And thus 
the Hebrew particle beth is often used for by or near, as 
in Gen. xxxvii. 18. Josh. v. 13. and we find this ‘ex- 
pression again in the end of the next chapter, and in the 
conclusion of this book. Which shews that all here related 
was delivered to Moses in the first month of the second 
year atter their coming out of Egypt, immediately after the 
tabernacle was set up, (Exod. xl. 17.) 

Ver. 2. Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto 
them.| For what follows was of universal concernment. 
' When ye come into the land which I give you.] This law, 
though delivered’ before they left Mount Sinai, could not 
take place till they came into Canaan. 

Then shall the land keep a sabbath.) Rest from being 
tilled, or sown, &c. (See Exod. xxiii. 11.) 

Unto the Lord.| In obedience to him, and in hononr of 
him. Some have understood the foregoing words, When 
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ye shall come into the land which I give you, as if they were 
to begin the sabbatical year as soon as they entered into 
Canaan: which is very absurd; for so, not the seventh, 
but the first, would have been the year of rest. And that 
had been very inconvenient, if not destructive ; the war 
making such great waste, no doubt, that provision would 
have been very searce, if no care had been taken for the 
ensuing year. It is te be considered also, that tho old 
store upoa which they lived when they entered into the 
land of premise, was the fruit of the labour of the Ca- 
naanites, and not of the children of Israel. The meaning 
therefore is, that the seventh year after their entrance into 
Canaan, or rather, after they were settled, and had rest in 
it, they should Ict the land rest. 

The only question is, when this year was to begin? 
whether in the month of Tisri (which answers to our Sep- 
tember), which was the ancient beginning of the year; or in 
Nisan (answering to our March), which was made a new 
beginning of it, by an express law, Exod. xii. 2. the former 
still continuing the beginning of the year for civil things 
as this for sacred. Now there is great reason to think that 
this sabbatical year was te commence from September,. 
when all their harvest was over, which began in March. 
Then they were not to sow, as they were wont to do in Oc- 
tober, and the following months ; but to stay till tho return 
of this season the next year: for, if this year had been to 
begin in March, they could not have reaped the harvest of 
the sixth year. 

Ver. 3. Six years shalt thou sow thy field, and prune thy 
vineyard, and gather in the fruit thereof.) Exod. xxiii. 10. 
Bat what was allowed in other years, is forbidden in this. 

Ver. 4. But in the seventh year shall be asabbath of rest 
unto the land, a sabbath for the Lord.| Or, unto the Lord, 
(as we translate it before, ver. 2.) who, though he gave this 
land to them, continued the proprictor of it (as he declares, 
ver. 23.) and the Lord in chief, himself; of whom they held 
it by this tenure, that they should till it, &c. only six years 
together, for their own use ; and In the seventh, let it lie in 
common, fer such uses as he appointed. And it was for 
the honour of the Lord that they observed this law; for as 
the weekly sabbath was an acknowledgment that they were 
his, ‘so this sabbatical year was an acknowledgment that 
their land was his. 

Thou shalt ‘neither sow thy field, nor prune thy vineyard. | 
By this he explains what he means by letting it rest. And 
these two words, sow and prune, comprehend all other things 
that were usually done about their fields or trees, as plough- 
ing, digging, dunging, &e. And though a vineyard be only 
mentioned, yet it is ‘plain, by Exod. xxiii. 10. that olive- 
yards are comprehended under the same law; and these 
are mentioned only as examples of all other fruit-trees, 
which were to be left in common as these were. 

Maimonides seems to be something too curious in what 
he saith upon this subject; for, inquiring why Moses men- 
tions only these two things, sowing and praning, his resolu- 
tion is, that for these two, if men offended in them this year, 
they were punished with that scourging called malkut; but 
if they offended in any other ‘sort of labours belonging to 
the culture of the ficlds, or of trees, they were not punished 
with the scourging of malkut (which was by a certain mea- 
sure, not exceeding thirty -nine stripes), but with the scourg- 
ing called mardut, i. e. of contumacy and rebellion, w hich 
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was without number or measure. 
ploughed his ground; if he gathered out the stones, or 
dunged it, &c.; if he planted trees, or grafted, &c.; he 
suffered the scourging of rebellion. And more than this, 

he saith, it was not lawful in the seventh year to plant any 
tree, though it was not a fruit-tree; nor to cut off the dead 
branches; nor to make a smoke under them to kill the 
worms; nor to anoint young plants to preserve them from 
the bitings of birds, &c. If they did, they were liable to 
the scourging of mardut. Nay, he is so nice, as to say it 
was unlawful to sell to any man any instrument of hus- 
bandry in this year, as a plough, a yoke, a sieve, &c.; yet 
he allows them, when they were under the oppression of 
the gentiles, and bound to find provision for their armies, 
to sow so much as would maintain them. Of which things 
he discourses at Jarge, in his treatise called Schemitta ve 
Jobel, cap. 1. and cap. 7. 

Ver. 5. That which groweth of itself.] Either from seed 
which fell casually the year before, or from the old root 
which sprouted out again, as Maimonides expounds it in 
the same treatise, cap. 4. which is wholly about such things. 

Of thy harvest.] Of the corn scattered last harvest. He 
saith nothing of their gardens; which, it is probable, every 
man had to his own private use, and was not bound to lay 
them open to all. 

Thou shalt not reap.] That is, saith he, not the whole 
field, so as to gather it-into cocks, and to tread out the 
corn with his oxen (if any did, they were scourged with 
thirty-nine stripes), but they might cut down a little, in 
common with other persons, and shake it out, ai eat it, 
as he there determines, (sect. 2.) 

Neither gather the grapes of thy vine undr snail ] In the 
Hebrew the words are, the vine of thy separation ; for it 
was separated this year from his dressing: and what he 
gathered in common with others, was not to be pressed in 
a wine-press, but with another instrument. The like he 
saith of olives, and of figs, and other things, which were to 
be ordered after’ another manner in this year than in the 
foregoing, (sect. 23.) 

For it is a year of rest unto the land.| This genera] reason 
is so oft repeated, to make them sensible they were no 
more to do any thing about their land this seventh year, 
than they were to labour upon the seventh day. But he 
acknowledges, that if a gentile hired land in their country, 
he was not bound to let it rest, (sect. 29. of that chapter.) 

Ver. 6. And the sabbath of the land.) Here the word 
sabbath signifies the fruit that grew in the sabbatical year; 
as the word sabbaths is used before (chap. xxiii. 38.) for the 
sacrifices upon the sabbaths. 

Shall be meat for you.] This explains the prohibition of 
reaping any corn this year, or gathering any fruit, not to be 
meant absolutely; but only that they should not look upon 
any thing that grew this year as peculiarly theirs, because 
it grew in their ground, but let all be common to others as 
well as themselves. 

For thee, and for thy servant, and for thy maid, Ke] 
This, and the next verse, shew that al]l the fruits of the 
earth were perfectly in common this year: for .the very 
beasts were not excluded; and, therefore, much less any 
man that dwelt among them, though he was uncircumcised. 
But it is very plain, likewise, that the owner of the land 
and his family were not forbidden to take their share, but 
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As, if a man digged or 
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‘might gather for their daily use as well as others, only not 


lay up any thing separate for themselves. 

Ver. 7. And for thy cattle, and for the beasts that are in. 
the land, shall all the increase thereof be meat.} For his own 
cattle, and for other men’s: which were not to be fed with 
the fruits which are proper to men; (as Maimonides ob- 
serves in the same book, cap. 5. sect. 5.) but if they came 
of themselves, and ate figs, for instance, they were not to 
be hindered. But it seems probable that wild beasts might 
be driven out of their vineyards, &c. in this year as well as 
others, because they made such waste as would have very 
much damaged the owner for the future. As for all other 
tame creatures, the Jews, (if. we may believe Maimonides, 
cap. 7.) were so superstitiously careful they should have 
an equal share with themselves, that when there was no 
fruit any longer for the beasts in the field, they ceased to) 
eat what they had gathered for themselves; and, if they 
had any thing of it left, threw it out of their houses. 

Ver. 8. And thou shalt number seven sabbaths of years 
unto thee, &c.| Which, put together, made forty-nine years; : 
as it follows in the rest of this verse. They began their first 
account (as Maimonides there observes) from the fourteenth 
year atter their entrance into Canaan; for they were seven 
years in conquering the land, and seven more in dividing’ 
to every one their portion: so that the first sabbatical year 
was in the one-and-twentieth, and the first jubilee in the. 
sixty-fourth year, after they came to the land of promise ; 
so he, cap. 10. where he observes, they numbered seven- 
teen jubilees from that time to their captivity in Babylon, 
which fell out in the end of a sabbatical year, and the: 
thirty-sixth of the jubilee. 

Ver. 9. Then shalt thou cause the trumpet of the jubilee. ] 
The word jobel (which we translate jubilee in the next verse). 
is not in the Hebrew, but feruah, which, in the margin, we 
translate loud of sound: for the trumpet was blown after a 
different manner at this time, than upon other occasions, 
that every one might understand the meaning of it. 

To sound.| In the Hebrew the word is, cause it to pass, 
that it might be heard every where throughout the land. 
So these words may be most literally translated, thou shalt 
cause to pass the trumpet loud of sound. 

On the tenth day of the seventh month, in the day of 
atonement.| This day was very fitly chosen, that this year 
might begin at the same time that a genera] atonement was 
made for the sins of the whole nation: for they would be: 
the better disposed to forgive their brethren their debts, 
when they craved pardon for their own. 

Shall ye make the trumpet sound (or pass) throughout all 
your land.| This is repeated, to make them careful to 
awaken every one to this duty, by the sound of the trumpet 
at every door; there being an unwillingness in most peo- 
ple to part with their servants, and their lands, &c. which 
they had long enjoyed. And therefore, every private man, 
as Maimonides saith, was bound to blow with a trumpet, 
and make this sound nine times, that they might fulfil these 
words of this precept, throughout all your land. By this 
means, as R. Levi Barzelonita notes, every one was the. 
better inclined to hearken, when he saw it was a duty in- 
cumbent on the whole country, which all were to perform. 

Ver. 10. And ye shali hallow the fiftieth year.] Distin- 
guish it from all other-years, by doing what follows. Mai- 
monides fancies, that these two precepts of numbering seven 
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sabbaths of years, (ver. 8.) and of sanctifying the fiftieth 
year, were delivered only to the house of judgment; whose 
business, no doubt, it peculiarly was, to give notice of this 
year, and to cause the trumpet to be sounded, and all the 
following precepts to be observed. (Schemitta ve Jobel, 
cap: 10. num. 1.) 

And proclaim liberty.] Unto all servants, who were this 
year made free. 

Throughout all the land.) Even in all the highways, as 
Aben Ezra glosses, that every one might have notice. 

Unto all the inhabitants thereof.) That is, to all the chil- 


dren of Israel who were servants ; or so poor, that they had: 


sold their estates, as it here follows. From these words 
the Jews gather, that after:the tribes of Reuben and Gad, 


and half tribe of Manasseh were carried captive, jubilees: 


ceased. They are. the words of Maimonides in the fore- 
named treatise; for then all the inhabitants of the land were 
notin it. And therefore much more when they were all 
carried captive, they only numbered the rest of every 
seventh year without any jubilee. 


It shall be a jubilee unto you.] Whence t this year hath the: 


name of jobel, there are so many opinions, that Bochartus 
himself scaree knew which to follow. Josephus saith it 


signifies tAcvSeplav, liberty; and the LXX. and Aquila: 


translate it ageary, remission, having a regard to the thing, 
rather than to the import of the word jobel, which never 
signifies any. thing of that nature. 


by this name of jobel ; and thence some fancy this year was 
so called, because it was proclaimed with trumpets of 
rams’ horns. 
Bochart thinks there were not, these horns being not hol- 
low. - See Hierozoicon, par. i.. lib. ii. cap. 43. p. 425, &c. 
where several] other opinions are confuted. The most pro- 
bable that I meet withal, is, that it was called jobel, from. 


the peculiar sound which was made with the trumpet when: 


this year. was proclaimed. For the trumpet blowing for 


several purposes, viz. to call their assemblies together,.to 


give notice of the moving of their camps, to excite soldiers 
to fight, and to proclaim, this year; there was a distinct 
sound for all these’ ends, that people might not: be con- 
founded, but have a certain notice: what the trumpet 
sounded for. 
was peculiarly called jobel, as Hottinger thinks, who con- 
siders a great many other opinions in his Analeeta, Diss. iii. 
wherein he follows Joh. Forsterus, who, near a hundred 
years hefore, observed that jobel, which we commonly 
translate trumpet, (Exod. xix. 13. and other places) doth 
not signify the instrument itself, but the sound that it made. 
And when it is used absolutely alone, it signifies this year, 
which was called jobel, from that sound which was then 
made; as the feast of unleavened bread was called pesach, 
from the angel passing over them when he slew the Egyp- 
tians. The opinions of the Hebrew writers about it are col- 
lected and largely represented by Josephus de Voisin, 
(lib. i. de Jubilao, cap. 1.) 

And ye shall return every man unto his possession.| Unto 
his field, or his house, which his poverty had forced him to 
sell: but now was restored to him. without auy price, be- 
causo they were not sold absolutely, but only till this year. 
By which means the estates of the Israelites were so fixed, 
that no family could ruin itself or.grow too rich. For this 
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_D. Kimchi tells us, that: 
R. Akiba, when he was in Arabia, heard them call a ram 


But what if there were no such trumpets? .as. 


And this sound mentioned before (ver. 9.), 
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law provided against such changes, revoking once in fifty 
years all alienations, and setting every one in the same. 
condition wherein he ‘Was at the first. .By which means 
ambition: was retrenched, and every man applied himself 
with affection to the improvement of his inheritance, know- 
ing it could never go out of his family. And this applica- 
tion was the more diligent, because it was a ayers duty, 
founded upon this law of God. 

And ye shall return every man unto his famil yi thon 
which he had been estranged by being sold to another 
family, either by himself, or by his father, or by the court’ 
of judgment. So here are two parts of the liberty, fore- 
named more expressly declared: their land, which was 
alienated, returned to the first owner; and such as were 
sold for servants into another family came home again 
to their own family, being freed from their servitude. 
Which was a figure of that acceptable year of the Lord, 
as St. Luke calls it, (chap. iv. 19.) in the prophet Isaiah’s 
language, wherein our blessed Saviour preached deliver- 
ance to all mankind. The Jews themselves are not so 
stupid as to think nothing further was intended, but only 
freedom from bodily servitude in this year of jubilee ; for 
Abarbinel himself, in this very verse, endcavours to disco- 
yer something of a spiritual happiness. For the former. 
part of the words now mentioned, ye shall return every man 
to his possession, he saith, belongs to the body; but the latter 
part, and every man unto his family, belongs unto the soul, 
and its return to God: so several others, whom J. de Voi- 
sin produces.in the forenamed book, (cap. 2.) - And, if our 
Dr. Lightfoot hath made a right computation, the last year 
of the life of our Saviour, who, by his death, wrought an 
eternal redemption, and restored us to our heavenly inhe- 
ritance, fell in the year of jubilee, the very last. that was 
ever kept. For, if we count from the end of tho wars of 
Canaan, which was seven years aftcr they came into it 
(and I do not know why we should not think they began to 
humber then, and not seven years after, as Maimonides 
would have it), there were just fourteen hundred years to 
the thirty-third of Jesus Christ, that is, just twenty-eight 
jubilees. And it is the confession of the old book called 
Zohar, as he observes, that ‘ the Divine Glory should be 
freedom and redemption in a year of jubilee,” (See Har- 
mony of the New Testament, sect. 59. ae Usserii Chro- 
nologia Sacra, cap. 13.) 

Ver. 11..A jubilee shall that fiftieth 1 phat be unto you. | 
It is a question, whether the year of jubilee was.the year 
following the forty-ninth year; or, the forty-ninth year was 
the jubilee; which, reckoning. the foregoing. jubilee for 
one, was the fiftieth year. J osephus Scaliger, in his fifth. 
book de Emend. Temporum, and several other great men, 
are of. this last opinion, to avoid a great inconvenience, 
which otherwise would ensue, viz. that the forty-ninth year 
being the sabbatical year, in which the land was to rest, if 
the next year to that had. been the jubilee, two sabbatical 
years would have come immediately one after another; 
for the land was to rest in the year of jubilee, as it here 
follows... One would have expected, therefore, that in the 
forty-eighth ycar there should have beena special promise, 
that the land should bring forth fruit for four years, and 
not tor three only, as the blessing is promised every sixth 
year, (ver. 21.) ‘Thus Jacobus Capellus reasons, in his.His- 
toria Sacra et Exotica ad A. M. 2549. But others think 
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-this objection not to beso great as to.make them’ depart 
from the letter of: this law, which saith, (ver. 10.) ye shall 
-hallow:the fiftieth year ; and: here i in this verse, a jubilee 
shail that fiftieth year be unto you. Though a very learned 
aman, P. Cuneus, thinks this of no great moment either 
way; for it is usual, in common speech, septimanam octi- 
-duum appellare (and Hospinian, in like manner, we call a 
wéek octiduum, eight days, because we reckon utramq; 
Dominicam, both’ the Lord’s days). And the: greatest 


writers anciently called an olympiad, which contained but | 


the space of four complete years, by the name of : Quin- 
quennium. (Sce lib. i. de Republ. Judzorum, cap. 6.) 
Yet, besides the express words of the law, the consent of 
the Jews sways very much the other way; for they aceu- 
rately distinguish between the schemitta, or year of remis- 
sion, and jobel; the year of jubilee, even then when these 
two’ solemnitics succeeded each other; as I shall have 
occasion to observe on the next verse. 

©. Ye shall not sow, neither.reap that which groweth of it- 
self in it.] Because it was the sabbatical year, (ver. 4, 5.) 
as some will have it; from the observance of which they 
‘were not absolved by its being the jubilee. But others 
think, as I observed, that the jubilee itself was a new 
sabbatical year. 

° > Ver. 12. For it is the jubilee.] He doth not say itis the 
sabbath of the land, as he doth of- the seventh year, (ver. 

6.) Which makes for their opinion who think the jubilee 
was not the-same with that, but a new sabbatical year ;' so 
that two years together they -neither sowed: nor reaped. 

‘But they that maintain the other opinion, look upon this 
only as a new reason why they should forbear such labour 
this year; because, besides that it was the sabbatical year, 
it was also the jubilee ; a time of great joy, in regard of 
thé liberty to which every one was-restored; which made 
it more necessary.every one should enjoy what the earth 
brought forth of itself, want none mppropriety any thing to 
themselves. Sore 

- Jt shail be holy unto ta Because it was the Rendte 


sabbath, (ver. 3.) separate from the common employments 


of other years ; being dedicated to the uses expressed 1 in 
this law, (ver. 10.) which are two ; manumission of ser- 
yants, and restitution of men to their ancient possessions : 
unto which some add a third, viz. remission of debts. But 
the Jews are ofa’ quite contrary opinion ; that in this the 
year of jubilee differed from the sabbatical year—that debts 
were’ remitted in the one, but not in the other. Whence 
those words of Maimonides, in the treatise I have so 
often nientioned: (cap. 10. sect. 16.) “‘ In this the sab- 
batical year excels thé jubilee, that it remits debts, which 
the jubilee doth not: but the jubileo in this excels the 
sabbatical: year, that it sets servants free, and restores 
possessions, which the other doth not. And the jubilee 
likewise restores possessions in the very beginning of the 
year; but the sabbatical year doth not release aim bes fill it 
be eed " 

"e shall eat the increase ‘thereof out of the field.] By 
ral what they needed for every day’s use; but not 
by reaping, and gathering, and laying up in adie 

Ver. 13. In the year of this jubilee ye shall return every 
man to his’ possession.| This being the most remarkable 
thing belonging to the liberty of this year, it is therefore 
here again repeated. For it was so famous, that the 
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‘by-their laws,:to sell their ancient possessions. 
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‘heathens themselves took notice of it; insomuch, that 
-Diodorus Siculus saith, (lib. xi.) it was not lawful for the 
‘Jews rode idlove cAfpove wwAciv, to sell their own inherit- 
vances : 


meaning, as Mr. Selden expounds it, (Lib. de 
Success. ad Leges Hebr. cap. 14.) to sell them quite, so 
as to alienate them for ever from their families; which is 


expressly forbidden, (ver. 23.) And so the Loerians, as 


is observed by Aristotle in his Politics, were prohibited, 
(See P. 
Cunzeus, lib. i. de Repub. Jud. cap. 4.) 

Many. reasons ‘are given, by learned men,, for this ie 
among the Jews, (see Menochius, lib. iii. de Repub. 


‘Hebreor. Quest. 3.) . The most obvious is, that by this 


law God fixed the Jews to the land of Canaan; since all 
their possessions were so entailed, that the right heir of 
any of them could never be wholly excluded from his 
estate ; but it-would entirely return to him after a certain 


-number of years. And, by this means also, they preserved 


a distinct knowledge of their several tribes and families 
to which they belonged; for which end their genealogies 
were of necessity to be carefully kept, that they might be 
able to prove their right to the inheritance of their ances- 
tors. By which means, as Menochius notes, it was cer- 


tainly known of what tribe. and family the Messiah was 


when he was born. And M. Alix hath taken notice (which 
is worth observing), that God ordered things so, that they 
should have the nieans of preserving their genealogies, by 
not suffering them to continue in captivity out of: their 
own land, for the space of two. whole Jubilees. . For they 
were but svokay years in Babylon; in which short time 
their genealogies could not be easily confounded, espe- 
cially : sinee several: who saw the ‘first teraple burnt, lived 
to see the second begin to be rebuilt. Two other reasons 
are most judiciously managed by Petrus Cunzus, lib.1.-de 
Republ. Hebr. cap. 3.-to which I refer the learned reader. 

Ver. 14. If thou sellest aught to thy neighbour, or buyest 
aught of thy neighbour's hand, ye shall not. oppress one an- 
other.|'As Moses took care that the wealth of some should 
not oppress the poverty of others, by making the foregoing. 
law, that a poor man should not lose his land for ever; so, 
in buying of a poor man’s land, he. would not have the rich 
man give less for it than it was worth; no more than the 
poor man require more for it than its just value till the year 
of jubilee. ‘The Hebrew doctors have formed a rule about 
this: that if-a man bought any thing for a ‘sixth part less 
than its worth, or sold it for a sixth part more than its 
worth, he was bound to restore that sixth part; but nothing 
at all if it were short of a sixth part, wherein he had da- 
maged his neighbour.’ But ifthe difference was more than 
a sixth part, the buyer might rescind his contract, if. the 
bargain was not quite’ finished; and‘ require his :money 
again. And the seller (if the damage was on his side) 
might at any time require the thing to be returned. to him 
at the price for which he sold it. (See Selden, lib. vi. de 
Jure Nat. et Gent. cap. 5.) 

Ver. 15. According to the number of years after.the ju- 
bilee, thou shalt buy of thy netghbour.] They were to con- 
sider how many years were gone since thie last jubilee, and 
consequently to purchase the profits of the remaining years 
till the next; for they could not, either by sale or any other | 
contract, transfer. plenum fundi dominium (as Cuneus — 
speaks), their full interest in the land to any other man. 
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And according unto the number of years of the fruits he 
shall sell wnto thee.| He that sold the remaining term of 
‘years till the jubilee was to consider, that every sixth year 
there was no fruit, and therefore he should demand nothing 
for them; but sect his price only according to the number 
of the other years, not reckoning those. 

Ver. 16. According to the multitude of years thou shalt 
increase the price thereof, and according to the fewness of 
years thou shalt diminish the price.) This is added only to 
make what was said before plainer, that the price should 
rise or fall, according as there were more or fewer years 
to come before the next jubilee. For example, Maimonides 
puts this case: if there be ten years to the jubilee, and a 
man buy another’s ficld for a hundred pence; after which, 
the buyer having enjoyed it three ycars, the seller hath a 
mind te redeem it; he must then give te him that bought it 
of him seventy pence. In like manner, if the buyer have 
enjoyed it six years, the seller must give him forty pence. . 

For according to the number of the years of the fruits doth 


he sell unto thee.| Therefore, if a man, saith the same Mai- 


monides, (cap. 11. num. 6.) scll another a field full of fruit, 
and, after two ycars, would redecm it, he must not demand 
him to restore the ficld as he sold it, full of fruit, because 
it is said here, according to the multitude of years, or few- 
ness of years (and, in the foregoing verse, according to the 
number of years after the jubilee ), which shews the years 
only were to be Penne wis in the eyes rag and not the 
fruits. 

Ver.17. Ye shall not therefore oppress one another. ] The 
seller by demanding too much, nor the buyer by giving too 
little. 

-But thou shalt fear'thy God.) For nothing could be so 
powerful as the fear of God to restrain them from oppres- 


sion, and to preserve an equality between the land to be 


sold and the price to be paid. 

For Iam the Lord your God.] Whose land this is, and 
by whose favour you enjoy it. 

Ver. 18. Wherefore ye shall do my statutes, and keep my 
judgments.| Which are the tenure whereby you hold this 
land of me. 

_And ye shall dwellin the land in safety.] And if you obey 
them, you shall not be disturbed in ‘it by your enemics. 

Ver. 19. And ‘the land shall yield her increase, ‘and ye 
shall eat your fill, and dwell therein in safety.] We encou- 
rages them in their obedience, by a promise of plenty and 
abundance, as well.as of safety and security in their pos- 
sessions. 

Ver. 20. And if ye shall say, What shall we eat the seventh 
year? &c.] To take away all distrust of his promise, he re- 
moves an obvious objection which might arise in their 
minds: that they might'wWant food, if they neither sowed, 
nor gathered in their increase, in the seventh year, as-he re- 
quired. 

Ver..21. Then will I command my blessing upon you in 
the sixth year, and it shall bring forth fruit for three years.] 
This isthe answer to the doubt they might have of wanting 
‘sustenance, that he would bless them with such a plentiful 
crop in the sixth year, as should be sufficient for that‘and 
‘for the two following years, From which Petrus Cuneus 
thinks the argument very strong, that there were not two 
sabbatical years together,-one in the forty-ninth, and an- 

other in the fifticth year; for then the earth in the sixth 
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year should have brought forth not for three years, but for 
four; which was never heard of in any country. Palestine, 
indeed, was a country, to which Ged afforded an extraor- 
dinary blessing, beyond the common laws of nature; yet, 
since there are no testimonies of so great and frequent a 
miracle in the book of God, we ought not easily to believe 
this. Thus he, lib. i. de Repub. Heb. cap. 6. To which it 
may be replied, that this was not so frequent as he makes 
it, but only once in fifty years: and the reason why Moses 
here saith, the land should bring forth fruit for three years, 
and not for four, is, because he speaks only with respect to 
the common sabbatical years (every seventh year), not to 
the great sabbatical year, as they call the forty-ninth; be- 
fore which, God may very well he supposed to have blessed 
the earth with a larger crop than in any other preceding 
sixth year. Besides, though it is said they should not sow 
in the jubilee, (ver. 11.) yet it is not said they might not 
prune their trees, as it is of other sabbatical ycars, (ver. 4.) 
so that they might be dressed as in other common years, to 
yield a plentiful i increase aa their support in the succeed- 
ing year. 

Ver. 22. And ye shall sow the eighth year, and eat yet of 
old fruit until the ninth year.] Some have interpreted these 
words, as if they were to eat the old store, till the fruits of 
the ninth year came in; and bring it as an argument, that 
the sabbatical year began in March; whereas the plain 
sense is, that the fruits of the eighth could not be thrashed 
And then the next werds, 

Until her fruits come in, ye shall eat of the old store.| Are 
not to be understood of the fruits of the ninth year, but of 
the fruits of the eighth, which were to be eaten in the ninth. 
Till then they were to live upon the old store; which served 
for two years, beside the sixth. 

Ver. 23. The land shall not be sold for ever.] Having 
mentioned the selling of their land, (ver. 14—16.) he here 
again enacts it should not be sold for ever: which may be 
called the lex agraria of the Jews, whereby estates were 
preserved in the family to which they belonged atthe divi- 
sion of the land by Joshua: for they could not be quite cut 
off, as the words are in the Hebrew, which we translate for 
ever ; or, as it is in the margin, for cutting off; so that the 
seller and his heirs should be cut off from it,as Mr. Selden 
interprets it; or, as the LXX. tic BeBatwow, by an aliena- 
tion never to be rescinded: but all estates were at the ju- 
bilee to return to their first:owners, or ‘their heirs, though 
they had changed possessors .a hundred times, by being 
soldso oft. And the samc law held in donations, as much 
as in sales; as Maimonides observes. Yet this is to be 
understood only of.abselute alienations, without any men- 
tion of time; for if any man sold, without fraud, an estate 
to his neighbour for sixty years, it was not to return to him, 
or his heirs, in the year of jubilee, which came before the 
expiration of that term; for in the jubilec, saith he, nothing 
returns but that which was sold for ever, (Halicoth Sche- 
mitta ve Jobel, cap. 11. sect. 2. and see Selden de Suc- 
cessionibus ad Leges Hebr. cap. 24.) 

For the land is mine.| I reserve to myself the supreme 
dominion in it, and.propriety of it; and have disposed it 
to you on such terms as I thought fit. 

For ye are strangers and sojourners with me.] These 
words suggest another sense of the foregoing; that their 
land was God’s, as he dwelt in a special manner there in 
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the sanctuary, which was his royal palace: and they Were 


all his tenants,: who held the land of him as long as he» 


pleased ; but were no’ more’to-him, than the proselytes 
were to them. The Jand was his, and not theirs; and they 
did but enjoy the use and the fruits of it, but had not the 
property. (See Mr. Mede, p. 157.) 


Ver. 24, And in all the land of your possession, ye shall ' 
grant a redemption for the land.]. If any man whose po- ' 


verty had forced him to sell-his land, grew afterward so 
rich, that he was able to redeem it before the year of jubi- 
lee, this law provides he should be :permitted to do it, and 
the buyer could not refuse it. But then this was to be done 
honestly and truly: he was not to borrow money of another 
man to redeem it; no, nor sell other Jand to redeem that 
which he had sold before, which they looked upon as a 
fraud to the buyer. Therefore he had this right, only in 
ease he was grown rich since the sale; otherwise he was 
to stay till the year of jubilee, when it returned to him for 
nothing. So Cunzus out'of the same ‘Maimonides, (lib. i. 
cap. 2. 5 

Ver. 25. If thy brother be waxen poor, and hath sold 

away some of his possession.) No man, if we may rely upon 
the same Maimonides, might sell .his house or his field till 
the time of jubilee, unless poverty compelled him to it. For 
it was not lawful to sell it, that he might lay up the price of 
it in his coffer; or exercise merchandize; or buy goods, 
servants, or cattle; but only buy necessary provision with 
it. But if any man did transgress, and employ the money 
otherwise, the sale notwithstanding was held to be good. 
_ And if any of his kin come to redeem it, then shall be re- 
deemed what his brother sold.) Here is a further enlarge- 
ment of this liberty; that if any of his near relations would 
redeem the land he had sold (though he was not able to do 
ithimself), it should be allowed: for the design of Moses in 
this law was, ‘“‘ Ne paucorum opulentia quandoque czeteros 
opprimeret,” lest the wealth of a few should at any time 
oppress the rest. 

Ver. 26. And if the man have none to reabian it, and hin: 
self be able to redeem it.| In the Hebrew it is, his hind hath 
attained and found sufficiency : which justifies the limita- 
tion the Jews put upon this, (as I observed, ver. 24.) that 
he should not have the right of redemption, unless he was 
grown able to repurchase it since the sale of it. 

Ver. 27. Then let him count the years of the sale thereof, 
and restore the overplus unto the inan to whom he sold it.) 
This was the manner of the redemption: they counted how 
many years were gone since the sale; and if there remained 
just so many more ‘to the jubilee, then he paid the buyer 
half the pri¢e at which he purchased it, for its redemption. 
But if the number of years from the sale to the jubilee were 
not equa], then he deducted proportionable to the years he 
had enjoyéd it since the purchase, and gave him as much 
as the years remaining till the jubilee were worth. ‘And if 
he sold a field at first for a hundred pounds, suppose, and 
he that bought it sold it to another for two hundred, he was 
to redeem it, as Maimonides saith, according to what was 
first given for it, because it is said here, he shall restore the 
overplus unto the man to whom he sold it. In like manner, 
if a man sold a field for a hundred pounds, which in the 
hands of the buyer so improved, that‘it might be sold for 
. two hundred, the redemption was to be according to what 
was first paid for it. 
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pounds, and it was grown so much worse that it was worth 
but: a hundred, it'was to be esteemed in the redemption 
according to the present value: His‘reason is, because 
‘‘ the condition of him that sold his inheritance was always 
to be bettered ; ‘and the condition of him that bought it to 
be made worse.’ 

- Ver. 28. But if he be not able to restore it to him, then that 
which is sold shall remain in the hand of him that bought it, 
until the year of jubilee.] If he could not pay him the mo- 
ney it cost him, according to the forementioned proportion, 
nor any of.his kindred redeem it for him, then he that 
bought it was to enjoy all the profits of it till the jubilee. 

And in the jubilee he shall go out, and he shall return to 
his possession.|' The purchaser was to quit his possession of 
the land; and he that sold it enjoy it again for nothing. 
And whosoever he was that possessed the land at the jn- 
bilee, though it had been sold never so often before it came 
to him, the jubilee ejected him, and restored the land to the 
first owner, or his posterity.. For no man, as was before 
observed, could either by sale, or any other contract, 
transfer the full dominion of his land to another man3 so 
that it should be his for ever. 

Ver. 29. And if a-man sell a dwelling hovise tn the walled 
city, then he may redeem it within a whole year after it is 
sold.] This verse and the next make a great difference be- 
tween houses in walled cities, and lands in the country.- If 
such houses were sold, men could not redeem them from 
the purchaser when they pleased, but must do it within the 
compass of a year, or else they were barred for ever; ‘and 
the year of jubilee would not relieve them. 

- Within a full year may he redeem tt.) He might redeem it 
thé next day after he had sold it, if he pleased, paying the 
full price that was given for it: and if he that sold it was 
dead, his son might redeem it: orif he that bought it was 
dead, it might be redeemed from his son, if done within the 
year: but his kindred could not redeem it, nor might he bor- 
row money to redeem it, nor redeem it by parcels; ‘but he 
might sell some of his goods to redeem it. So Maimonides; 
in the forementionéd treatise, (cap. 12.) where he saith, If 
a man sold a house in such a city, and the jubilee fell out 
in the year of sale, it did not restore the house to the seller; 
but continued his that bought it, unless within a year from 
the day it was sold it was redeemed.. 

Ver. 30. And if it be not redeemed within the space of a 
full year, then the house shall be established for ever to him 
that bought it. | 'The reasons for this law seem to be such as 
these; that by this means (as Menochius observes, lib. iii. 
de Republ. Hebr. cap. 11.) cities: might be better filled 
with inhabitants ; who were invited thither, when they had 
hope of a settlement there. And secondly, that men might 
not rashly and easily part’ with ‘their houses, which they 
could never recover, after they had let one year slip, which 
was allowed for their redemption. And thirdly, tribes and 
familics wero not distinguished by houses they had in 
cities ; from whence it was that the Levites might possess 
them, who otherwise are said to have no possession in the 
land of Canaan. And lastly, perhaps it was intendéd'by 
this law, that proselytes, who were not of the Hebrew na- 
tion, and-¢ould have no fields or vineyards, might yet have 
something ‘of their own stable and certain: ‘atid?’ not be 
forced always to want a perpetual possession. 

It shall not go out in the jubilee.] ‘They say in the Ge- 
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mara of Bava kama, that the houses in Jerusalem were 
not subject to this law; because that city, as they pretend, 
did not belong to any certain tribe. (See L’Empercur 
upon that book, cap. 7. p. 172.) 

Ver. 31. But the houses in the villages, which have no walls 
round about them, shall be counted as the fields of the coun- 
try, &¢.] The quite contrary law is made for country- 
houses, which might be redeemed at any time; and if they 
were not; returned to their first owners at the jubilee. 
The reason of this difference is very plain; for the houses 
in walled cities were their own proper goods; but in the 
country they were accounted part of the land which was 
God’s. And so these words are to be understood, they 
shall be counted as the fields in the country: that is, fall un- 
der the same law with the lands, (ver. 23.) | 

Ver. 32. Notwithstanding the cities of the Levites.| Of 
which we have an account, Numb. xxxy.2. These are 
excepted from the foregoing law concerning houses in 
walled cities; as it here follows. 

And the houses of the cities of their possession may the Le- 
vites redeem at any time.] Not any of their houses; but 
only those which they possessed in the forty-eight citics 
assigned: to them for their habitations. If they purchased 
houses in any other places, they were subject to the same 
law with other men, (ver. 29.) Insomuch, that a Levite, 
who was heir to his mother, who was an Israelite, was to 
redeem as other Israelites did, and not after the manner of 
the Levites ; for the Levites had aright different from other 
men only in the cities of their possessions ; as Maimonides 
observes in the forecited book, (cap.18.) But ifan Israel- 
ite was heir to his mother, a Levite, he redeemed as the 
Levites did, though he were not of that tribe ; because the 
right of their redemption ‘“‘ was tied to the places, and not 
to the persons;” as he there speaks. 

Ver. 33. And if aman purchase of the Levites, then the 
house that was sold, and the city of his possession (i. €.in 
the city of his possession ), shall go out in the year of jubilee. ] 
If he did not redeem it before, it was to come back to him 
for nothing in this year. But there is another translation 
in the margin, which the first words will bear, viz. If one 
of the Levites redeem them. ‘Though he’ was not near of 
kin, (ver. 25.) yet any Levite might redeem any of these 
houses: however, they were to be restored to that tbe at 
the jubilee. 

For the houses of the cities of the Levites.] It is plain by 
this, that in the foregoing words he speaks of the houses, 
and not of the cities themselves: 

Are their possession anong the children of Israel.} They 
were of the same nature with the land that other tribes had; 
which could not be alienated for ever. For they having 
no other possessions thaf could be sold, but houses, it was 
reason these houses should return to their owners at the 
jubilee, as other men’s possessions did, (ver: 10.) _ - 

Ver. 34. But the field of the suburbs of their cities.] See. 
Numb. xxxv. 4, 5. 

May not be sold.| As their houses might be; but if. any 
man bought them, the bargain was imimodiately void. ‘The 
tradition among the Jews (as Maimonides says in the 
same . place), was, that rot be sold in this place, signifies 
not be changed; so as to turn a suburb into afield, ora 
ficld into a suburb; but fields, suburbs, and cities, were to 
continue perpetually in the same state. 
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For it is their perpetual posvession.| Their fields were to 
be always in their own hands. And the reason why houses 
might be sold, when the ficlds could not, seems to be this? 
because the houses belonged to particular Levites, who 
might alienate them for a time, and not suffer much by it; 
but the fields of the suburbs were common to the whole 
body of the Levites, whe would have been undone if they 
had wanted pasture for their flocks, which were all their 
substance. Some indeed fancy that these suburbs werc 
enclosed, and every family of them had its several por- 
tion; but as there is no proof of this, so, had it been thus, 
andi families could not, without great inconvenience, have 
wanted their lands for the feeding of their flocks. 

Ver. 35. And if thy brother ben waxen poor, and fallen to 
decay with thee.| In the Hebrew it is, When his hand fail- 
eth; so that he is not able by his labour to support him- 
self and his family. ’ 

Then shalt thou relieve him.] By bestowing alms upon 
him (as the Jews interpret it), not by lending him money; 
though the following words seem to incline this way: (see 
Selden, lib. vi. de Jure Nat. et Gent. cap. 6.) 

Yea, though he be a stranger or a sojourner.] By a 
stranger they understand a proselyte of righteousness, and 
by a sojourner a proselyte of the gate; as Mr. Selden 
there observes, out of Jarchi and Abarbinel, p. 694. ‘They 
say Hyrcanus was the first that began Zevorpogitiv, to enter- 
tain strangers of other sascasath tte by building magia for 
their reception. | 

That he may live with thee.| Have a comfortable subs 
sistence by the relief of charitable people; for every Jew, 
they say, was bound to contribute something towards it; 
and this was to prevent their selling themselves, as some 
did, through extreme poverty, (ver. 39.) 

Ver. 36. Take thou no usury of him, or inerease.} 
Though these are promiscuously used, yet the next verse 
seems here to expound usury to signify that which is taken 
for money; and zncrease that which is taken for corn; 
fruits, or goods. ‘They that would see more of these two 
words, nesek and tarbith, may consult Salmasius de Usuris, 
where he hath largely discoursed of them. I shall only 
further observe, that this precept follows the other of re- 
lieving poor people by alms very fitly; because it is as 
great a charity unto some to lend them money without 
usury, as it is to give freely unto others. (See notes on 
Exod. xxii. 25. Deut. xxiii. 19.)- 

But fear thy God.| Lest he that is so good to thee, 
should punish thee for thy inhumanity towards the Larne: 
of whom he hath a care, as well as thee. 

That thy brother may live with thee.} This is repel 
to shew that by these laws God intended to provide for the 
poor such a comfortable subsistence in their own country, 
that they might not be tempted to forsake it, and engined 
perhaps forsake their religion. 

Ver. 37. Thou shalt not give him thy money upon usury, 
nor lend him thy victuals for increase. | Some thought, ‘if 
they lent money freely, they might receive more than they 
lent of other things; therefore, the latter clause of this 
verse was added, to prevent such eppressions as St. Je- 
romo mentions; who says, some would lend a neighbour 
ten bushels, of corn, suppose, in winter, to receive “fifteen 
bushels for it-the next harvest. 

Ver. 38. I am the Lord your God, which brought you 
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forth out of the land of Egypt.) Who have obliged you 
with far greater blessings than I command you to bestow 
upon others. 

To give you the land of Canaan. ] Under such covenants 
as have been mentioned. 

And to be your God.|'To preserve you in the possession 
of it in peace and plenty, if you keep these -covenants, 
(ver. 18, 19.) 

_ Ver. 39. And if thy brother that dwelleth by thee be 
waxen poor, and be sold unto thee.| Some were sold by the 
court of judgment, when they had committed theft, and 
were not able to make satisfaction; of whom the Hebrews 
interpret that place, Exed. xxi. 2, &c. Others were sold 
by their parents, (ver. 7,8. of that chapter.) But others 
sold themselves, being reduced to great poverty, notwith- 
standing the alms that had been.bestowed upon them, and 
the money.or goods that had been freely lent them. And 
of such the Hebrew doctors understand these.words; and 
say, it was not lawful for a man. to sell himself till his 
poverty was extreme, and he had nothing at all left, but 
must preserve his life by the price which was given for 
him. Thus Maimonides, iu these words: ‘“‘ A man might 
not sell himself to lay up the money which was given for 
him; nor to buy goods; nor to pay his debts; but merely 
that he might get bread to eat. Neither was it lawful for 
him to scl] himself, as long as he had so much as a gar- 
ment left.” See Selden, lib.. vi. de Jure Nat. et Gent. 
cap. 7. where he observes, that the court .of judgment 
might not sell a thief .of their nation to any but to a He- 
brew; not to a proselyte of either sort; much less to a 
mere gentile. But if a Hebrew sold him to a proselyte, 
or to a gentile (which he was admonished not to do), the 
bargain was good; but he was to be redeemed by his 
kindred, or by the people; as it here follows, ver. 48, 49. 
Which other people imitated, who derived their.laws from 
Moses; particularly the ancient Indians (as Huetius ob- 
serves out of Diodorus), whose philosophers commanded 
that none of their nation should submit themselves to ser- 
yitude, (Demonstr. Evang. propos. iv. cap. 6.) 

Thou shalt not compel him to serve as a bondservant.| As 

a slave, which they bought of other nations, or took in their 
wars ; over whom they had an absolute dominion (as they 
had over their goods, or cattle), and might bequeath them 
and their children to their sons and posterity for ever, (ver. 
45, 46.) or sell them and their children at their. pleasure. 
» Ver. 40. But as a hired servant, and as a sojourner.| 
They were to treat him gently; as they did those who let 
out their seryice for wages, for a certain time, and then 
were at their own disposal again. 

Shall he be with thee.| Some of the Jews have carried 
this very farin speculation. Forthus they gloss upon this 
place in Jalkut: ‘Let him be with thee in meat and drink ; 
so that thou do not eat bread of fine flour, and he of bran; 
nor thou drink old wine, and he new; nor thou lie ona 
soft bed, and he upon straw.” But it is not likely that this 
was their practice. 

And shall serve thee unto the year of jubilee.| Beyond 
which time it was not lawful to keep him in service: for in 
the very beginning of this year, all.such servants were im- 
mediately dismissed. Which made the year of jubilee 
such a time of joy, that for nine days together, before it 
began, these servants kept akind of Saturnalia, in pros- 
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pect of their approaching happiness. For, as Maimonides 
saith in the latter end of the tenth chapter of Schemitta ve 
Jobel, from the beginning of the year until the day of 
atonement, ‘“‘ Servants were neither dismissed, nor yet 
served their masters ; but they did eat, and drink, and made 
merry; wearing garlands on their heads. And when the 
day of atonement came, the Sanhedrin commanding the 
trumpet to be sounded, all servants immediately went whi- 
ther they pleased; as lands were restored to their first 
owners.” | 

Ver. 41. And then shall he depart from thee.| His master 
to whom he was sold might keep him till the jubilee: 
whereas he that was sold by the court of judgment might 
go free, if he Leg yeti in the seventh year of release, (Exod. 
xxi. 2.) 

Both he and his children with him.|] He that bought a © 
servant of the court of judgment, was bound to maintain 
his.wife and children, if he had any, with meat, drink, and 
clothes; and yet they were not bound to serve him: much 
less did they remain servants, when their father’s and mo- 
ther’s servitude was at an end; as Mr. Selden observes in 
the forenamed place: and therefore it was much more rea- 
sonable in this case, that he and his children should go out 
together. 

‘And shail return unto his own family.\ ‘From which he 
was gone, while he remained a servant. 

And unto the possession of his fathers shall he return.] If 
any was befallen him since his servitude. 

Ver. 42. For they are my servants, which I brought forth 
out of the land of Egypt.| A good reason why they should 
not be treated like slaves; because they were all redeemed 
by God out of the slavery of Egypt into a state of perfect 
liberty. : 

They shali not be sold as bondmen.] Not publicly, and in 
the common place of sale, or in the street; but privately, 
and in a way of honour, (as the Jewish phrase is.) So 
Maimonides, alleged by Mr. Selden, in the forenamed 
place, p. ‘705. But the plainest sense is, they should not 
be used like slaves, while they continued in servitude; for 
though they had the use of them in all bodily employments, 
yet their bodics or persons were not theirs, and therefore 
they might not use them as they pleased. So it follows in 
the next verse. 

Ver. 43. Thou shalt not rule over him with rigour.] As 


Pharaoh did over all the Israelites, (Exod. i. 13, 14.) or as 


the Israelites were wont to do over their servants of other 
nations; but gently use their service in such employments, 
as would not be unworthy of them if they were freemen. 

But shalt fear thy God.) Remembering that they were 
all slaves In Egypt, and delivered by his wonderful good- 
ness; which was era and reyerently to be acknow- 
ledged. 

Ver. 44. Both thy bondmen and thy bondmaids, aihick 
thou shalt have, shall be of the heathen.| If they would have 
any slaves, they were to be such of other nations, as were 
sold to them, or-were taken by them in their wars. Whence 
the very name of mancipia came, as the Roman lawyers 
tell us, quast manu capti: and the name of servus also, 
which signifies one who was saved, when he might have 
been killed. 

Round about thee.) He doth not say, in the midst of thee ; 
for they were bound to destroy the people of Canaan. 
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Of them shall ye buy bondmen and bondmatds.] ¥f they 
had need of their service. But it does not appear that 
they had any great number of them; norhad they any great 
occasion for them, being themsely es so laborious, and 
breeding their children to look after their land and their 
cattle (in which their estates chiefly consisted), and being. 
also so very numcrous ina small country. 

Ver. 45. Moreover, of the children of the strangers that 
do sojourn among you, of them shall ye buy.| Whether they 
were perfect prosclytes by circumcision, or only proselytes 
of the gate, (as Mr. Selden observes, lib. vi. de Jure Nat. 
et Gent. cap. 8.) their children were not cxempted from 
being made slaves, if they sold them to the Hebrews. , 

And of the families that are with you, which,they begat 
in your land.) Vf any of their family or kindred, as the 
LXX. translate it, had begat children in Judea, and would 
sell them, the. Jews might make a purchase of them. .. 

They shall be your. possession.| Become your proper 
goods,.and continue with you as your lands do, unless they 
have their. liberty granted to them. And the first sort of 
prosclytes obtained it three ways; either by purchasing 1t 
themselves, or by thcir friends; or by being dismissed by 
their master, by a writing under his hand; or,in the case 
mentioned in Exod. xxi. 26. where the loss of an eye, or a 
tooth, by the master’s severity, serve only for examples of 
other maims, which procured sucliascrvant his liberty. 
But the second. sort .of. proselytes, did -not.. obtain..their 
liberty, if we may believe the Hebrew doctors, by this last 
means, but only by the two first.- And the year of jubilee 
gave no servants of either sort their liberty. 

Ver. 46. And ye shail take them-as-an ‘ahediiures i 
your children after you.|..To whom. they might. bene 
the very bodies of them and their children. 

To inherit them for a possession. | ‘That they might pave 
the same power and dominion over them, that they had 
over their lands, goods, or cattle. 

They shail be your bondmen for ever.| Not have the 
benefit of the year of jubilee, but be your slayes as long as 
they live; unless they, by any of the means beforemen: 
tioned, obtained their liberty. | 

But over your brethren the children of Israel, ye shail not 
rule over one another with rigour.) As they did over: the 
slaves beforenamed ; whose masters (as the Hebrew doc- 
tors say) were not bound to. find them‘ food and raiment ; 
and, besides; might treat them with the greatest severity, 
provided they did not strike out an eye, &c. 

Ver. 47. If a sojourner or stranger.) The Chaldee jon: 
prets these words, an uncircumcised proselyte. And. so 
Maimonides says, they signify one who hath undertaken the 
precepts of the sons of Noah; whom they also call, in 
their books, the pious among the gentiles. (See Bigons lib. 
ii. de Jure Nat. et Gent. cap. 3. p. 158.) 

Wax rich by thee.] As many of them did by tredilie: 
though they could not purchase Jand. 

And thy brother that dwelleth by. him waxeth poor.] 
Which was a case, Moses supposes \before, .(ver. 35.) 
might happen. 

And sell himself unto the. stranger and sojourner br y thee.| 
So J observed before (ver. 39.) they might do, though they 
were admonished not to do it; and the bargain held good, 
though they sold themselves to a gentile. So Onkelos here 
translates it, If thy brother sell himself to an Aramite, 1. é. 
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to an idolater; for idolatry Was thought to. have sprung 
first from them: Terah. and Nahor being. Aramites, who 
were the first idolaters mentioned in the holy Seripture. 

Or to the stock of the stranger’s family.) To one that 
sprung out of the family of a proselyte; who, though now 
incorporated into the Jewish nation, yet, being originally of 
a stranger’s stock, was not to have the privilege to kcepa 
Hebrew sold to him from the benefit of redemption. 

Ver. 48. After that he is sold.}. And actually in the pos- 
session of a stranger. 

He may be redeemed, &c.] The Hebrews understand this, 
as if some of his. kindred were bound to redeem him; or, 
if they. did not, he was.to be redeemed at the charge of the 
country;. and that, though he sold himself a second time, 
after, he had been redeemed. But if he sold himself a third 


_time, they looked upon him as. unworthy of redemption, 


unless it were merely to save his life.. (See Selden, lib. vi. 
de Jure Nat. et Gent. cap. 7.). But the fifty-fourth verse 
scems to suggest, that they were not bound to redeem him; 
though they might, .if they pleased, and his master could 
not refuse it. 

One. of his brethren may redeem him.| This Redcemer 

(saith R: Bechai) is the Messiah, the Son of David, of the 
tribe. of .Judah: :which I mention to shew, that: the: Jews 
thought there was something more Divine couched under 
this law of the jubilee, (as I observed, ver. 10.) than the 
very lctter .of it.imported.. Though the truth is, they 
wretchedly.mistook the business of the Messiah: -for the 
same R, Bechai (speaking of.this:section of the.law) saith; 
*< It. contains a sign and a ‘hope. to Isracl.:of-redemiption 
from the captivity.of.the four monarchies;” as if the Mes- 
siah should have nothing to do, but to put them in posses- 
sion of their own country, wes to make them lords of the 
world. 
- Ver. 49. Either his uncle, or his uncle's son, may redeem 
him, &c.] Here the persons are named by. whom his re- 
demption might be made; which, in ah was by any maaM 
of his family. 

Or, if he be able, he may redeem himself.| If, after his sale, 
an estate fell to him, whereby he became able to redeem 
his liberty. 

Ver. 50. And he shall reckon with him.that bought him, 
from the year..that he was sold to him unto the year of 
jubilee, &e.] That no injury might be done to his master, 
they were to compute how long he had served him, and 
how long he had Still to serve, and what price was paid for 
him; and then, according to the number of. years gone 
and to come, he was to make his demands: which is the 
meaning of the following.words, And the price of his sale 
shall be according to the number of years. 

‘According to the time of a hired servant shall it be with 
him.]'The labour. and service that he had done him was 
to bo valued, as they would do.that of a hireling (who 
wrought for so much by the day or the year), and deducting 
that from the price which was given for -— the remainder 
was the price of this redemption. 

Ver. 51. If there be 4 yet many years baler, dacording 
unto them he shall give again the price of his redemption.) If 
he had served but a few years, and there were many to 
come before the jubilee ; then there was less to be deducted 
from what his master gave for him,-and the price of his 
redemption was higher. But if there remained but few 
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years unto the year of jubilee (as it follows in the next 
verse), then. less, was to be given for his redemption, be- 
cause he had had his service a long time. 

Ver. 53. And as a yearly hired servant shall he be with 
him.] His master.was to treat him as a hired servant, who 
let out his service for wages hy the year; and .that both 
with respect to the price of his redemption, and to his 
usage while he remained in his service; as appears by the 
next words. 

And the other shall not rele with rigour over him.| Use 
him harshly and severely; for one Israelite was not per- 
mitted to use another in that manner, (ver. 43.) and there- 
fore much less was it to be suffered from a stranger. 
~ In thy sight:] If they observed any such rigorous usage; 
they were to endeavour to get it remedied by the authority 
of the magistrate. 

Ver. 54. And he be not updeainedsi in these years, then he 
shall go out.in the year of jubilee.| If neither his kindred 
nor country redeemed him, nor he was able to redeem him- 
self, (ver. 49.) from the time he was sold .to the year of 
jubilee, he was to stay till then; when he went out, as 
others did, without paying any thine for his liberty: By 
which it is evident, that he had not the benefit of the seventh 
year of release, as Hebrew servants had who served He- 
brew masters. . For it had been unequal, if Hebrews sold 
to proselytes had been: discharged from their ‘service ‘so 
soon, when the children:of proselytes sold to Hebrews 
(ver, 45.) were to be:their inheritance for ever. 
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Nor graven image.| The Hebrew word pesel signifies the 
image of any thing hewn out of wood or stone: (sce Exod: 
xx. 4.) These images the gentiles-did not worship, till they. 
were dedicated and consecrated with certain rites and ce- 
remonies (which were very varions, according to the dif- 
ference of the deities, and the superstitions of several 
countries), by which consecration they imagined their gods 
were invited to.be present in these images and statues; 
otherwise they were not so bine tone as to eeenne — and 
stone. 

Neither rear up a prone image.|. The Hebrew word 
matsebah, is translated by the LX X. ortéAm, a pillar, as we 
also translate it in the margin. And if we translate it statue, 


_ or standing image, we are not to understand by it the figure 


more reasonable (and therefore so here enacted), that the | 


Hebrews sold to proselytes should not be free till the year 
of jubilee, unless they .were: redeemed by themselves. or 
their friends. By which law also they were. made more | 
carcful not to sell themsclves to strangers. 

He.and his children with him.} It seemsa proselyte was 
bound, when he bought a Hebrew servant, to maintain his 
family while he served him;.as the Hebrews were bound 
to do, when they bought onc of their own nation, (ver.31.) 

Ver. 55. For unto me the children of Israel are servants ; 
they are my servants, whom I brought forth out of the land 
of Eqgypt.| He would not have them serve with rigour, nor 
beyond the year of jubilee, because they were his servants 
by a peculiar title, being redeemed by him from.the Egyp- 
tian’ bondage, where they were held a Jong time in cruel 
servitude, (ver. 38.) 


Iam the Lord your God A] Your sovereign, who will be | 


ever kind to you, while you serve and obey me. 
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been often mentioned; but being now to enforce all his 
precepts by the most solemn promises and threatenings, he 
repeats the principal thing upon which all depended, which 
was, that they should keep close to the worship of him, the 
only God, and abhor all pathy which he knew would 
corrupt their manners. 

The Hebrew word elilim .hath snyeia observed hefore, 
(chap. xix. 4.) to express contempt; signifying the zdols 
(as we translate it) which the heathen worshipped, to be 
mere empty vanities, things of nought, as we: speak; and 


therefore to be rejected with one rather than any way 
regarded. | | hi 94 


ee 





=e 





' gods. 
Ver. 1.. Ye shall make you no tdols.| This precept hath | 


of a man, or of any other creature; but,.as the Hebrews 
seem rightly-to take it, for any.work, an altar for instance, 
which is erected and set up for sacred assemblies to he 
held thereat, though they be to the true.God.:. So Maimo- 
nides, (as Mr. Selden observes, lib. ii.:de: Jure Nat. ‘et 
Gent. cap. 6.) who saith, this was the custom among idol- 
aters, to erect’ such statues to their gods. «And so Pau- 
sanias‘saith (in his Achaica), that in-ancient time among 
the Greeks, universally, av7i ayadudrwy eyo doyot AiBor't- 


| pag Sewy, rude stones, instead of images, had Divine honours 


paid.to them. (See Maimonides de cultu. Stell. et Plan. . 
cap. 6. sect. 8.) These were the most ancient monuments 
of.all other; and being plain and simple; might be thought 
to be less tempting and inviting; than those images which 
had ‘the figure of men; or other creatures; .yet, even these 
God forbids to his: people, because: he would have no re- 
presentation of him whatsoever, though it might secm to 
have no danger in it. These were they which .the Greeks 
called BarroXea. (See upon Gen. xxviii. 19. and Selden de 
| Diis Syris, Syntag. 2. cap. 1.) 

Neither set wp any image of stone in your lend’ ] There 
was greater reason they should not set up Eben Masch- 
kith, which signifies ‘carved or figured stones that had pic- 
tures cut in it, as the Hebrews understand .it. (See Mai- 
monides in the place beforenamed, and Dionys. Vossius’s 
notes upon him.) And Mr. Selden observes, also, it-was 
unlawful to set up these in their. land (as ‘Moses here 
speaks), though it were without the temple; and it was no 
more. permitted to a proselyte than to an Israelite. If 
any man did make such statues he was beaten. 

Possibly this may signify such images, as were common 
among the Egyptians in aftertimes; which were not repre- 
sentations of their gods, but were full of symbols and 
hieroglyphics, expressing some of the perfections of their 
These God would as little allow among his people 
as any of the former: such caution he used to prevent this 
sort of:idolatry, by image-worship. 

To bow down unto it.]' Though they: did not WAL it, 
but only worship God before it. . 

I am the Lord your God.| ‘Who admit of no sad things 
where I am worshipped, (Exod. xx: 4.) 

Ver. 2. Ye shall keep my sabbaths, and reverence my 
sanctuary, &c.] See chap. xix. 30. where.there is the same 
precept: which seems to be here repeated; because, if they 
kept his sabbaths,; they would preserve them from idolatry, 
being appointed for the worship of the Creator of all things; 
especially if they. had such a sense of his Divine majesty 
as wrought reverence in them, even to his sanctuary. 
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— Ver.3. If ye walk in my statutes, and keep my command- 
ments, and do them.| If the regard you have to my majesty 
make you obedient to my laws. 

Ver. 4. Then will I give you rain in due season.] Here 
follow the promises of all things that men naturally most 
desire for their happy living here in this world. And first 
he assures them they should have fruitful seasons, which 
depended upon rain in due time, (Jerem. v. 24.) “For Ca- 
naan was nota country like Egypt, which was watered and 
made fertile by the overflowing of their river; but without 
rain was quite barren. 

_ And ‘the land shall yield her.increase.| Corn for the use 
of men; and grass for the cattle. 

And the trees of the field shall yield.their fruit.| Which 
was very various .every one knows, such as figs, pomegra- 
nates, dates, :apples,.&c. which he promises they should 
never want. 

Ver. 5. And your thrashing shall reach unto.the vintage, 
&c.] This:is a promise of such plenty of com, that before 
they could have reaped it all, and thrashed it out, the vint- 
age would be ready, and call for their labour about it; and 
before they could have pressed out their wine, it would be 
time to sow again: as much as to say, they should have 
such abundance, that they should have scarce time enough 
toreceive and lay up one blessing before another came 
upon them. 

And ye shall eat. ‘your bread to.the full.] Have. no want 
of any sort of provision (which is comprehended under the 
name of bread), but.as much as you can desire: which pro- 


mise may seem to have.a peculiar regard to the command } 


lately given, chap. xxv. 4. 11. though there he took care 
to. secure them by a special promise, that they should not 
want in those years, (ver. 20, 21.) and therefore much less 
in any other. 

And dwell in your land safely. j Plenty would have been 
little satisfaction to them, if they had been in danger to lose 
it, or'to be disturbed in it; and therefore he promises to 
defend and protect them in the secure enjoyment of it. (See 
chap. xxv. 18) 19.) 

Ver. 6. And I.will give peace in your land.| There shall 
be no insurrections or seditions in your country, which are 
wont to arise from poverty and discontent: for this seems to 
relate. to peace among themselves; as the latter end ofthe 
verse, to freedom pet the desolations their enemies might 
nake among them. 

And ye shall lie down, and none shall make you afraid. | 
It is a promise to preserve them from housebreakers and 
robbers. 

And I will rid evil beasts out of the land.] Which (as it 
will appear from ver. 22.) made lamentable havoc when 
they increased, and were let loose upon them: hut these 
God promises to extirpate, .if they would be obedient, 
either by hindering their breed, or making them devour one 
another; or driving them out of their country. 

Neither shall the sword go through your land.] Their ene- 
mies should not be able to penetrate their country, to make 
any ravage there. 

Ver, 7. And ye shall: chase your enemies, and they shall 
fall before you by the sword.},This supposes their neigh- 
bours might invade their country, but should fail in their 
attempt, and be driven away with shame. 

Ver,.8, And five of you shall chase a hundred, and a hun- 
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dred of you shall put ten thousand to flight.| That is, a few 
shall be too hard for a great multitude; as it proved in 
the conquest of Canaan: insomuch that Joshua saith, (chap. 
xxill. 10.) Onie man of you shall chase a thousand. Which 
was fulfilled in the days of Gideon, who, with three hun- 
dred men, put to flight a vast army, (Judg. vil. 22.) 

And your enemies shall fall before you by the sword.) 
Which commonly made a greater slaughter in their flight 
than was made in the battle. 

Ver. 9. For I will have respect unto -you.| The reason of 
which great success (as well as of the plenty beforemen- 
tioned), he would make them sensible, was God’s great 
kindness and favour towards them, as the reward of their 
obedience. This Joshua most thankfully acknowledges, 
chap. xxiii. 9. 

And make you fruitful, and multiply you.] Make you a 
populous, and consequently a powerful nation. 

And establish my covenant with you.] Keep it inviolably, 
and most certainly perform it: (see Gen. vi. 18.) 

Ver. 10. And ye shall eat old store.) Wave a great deal 
of old corn left when the new is come in. 

And bring forth the old because of the new.} Waveso much 
of it left, as to want room for it when the new is to be laid up. 

Ver. 11. And Iwill set my tabernacle amongst you.] This 
is the great promise of all, that his tabernacle, wherein he 
dwelt among them, should remain and abide with them: for 
it was set already .among them; but now he promises it 


‘should be fixed: that is, his Divine presence should conti- 


nuc with them. 

And my soul shall not abhor you.| I will .not-cast you 
off, because of your offences ; for which I have appointed 
an expiation. 

Ver. 12. And I will walk among 2 you. | Contac you from 
place to place, all the time you are in this wilderness. For 
he dwelling in the tabernacle, in the cloud of glory which 
covered it; when that cloud was taken up, the ark pre- 
sently moved to go before them, and led them to the next 
station, where they should pitch their tents, Numb. x. 11, 
12. (See Exod. xxv. §.) This is given as the reason why 
they. should keep their camp from all impurities: (see 
Deut. xxiii. 12—14.) 

And I will be your God, and ye shall be my people.] 
Bring you to the land of Canaan; and there continue with 
you, and bless you, as my peculiar people. 

Ver.13. ITamthe Lord your God, which brought you forth 
out of the land of Egypt.] I willnotleave my own work im 
perfect; but as I delivered you from the Egyptian slavery, 
so I will continue to preserve your liberty and happiness. 

That ye should not be their bondmen.] Remain any longer 
their slaves, as they. intended to make you for ever. 

And I have broken the bands ‘of your yoke.] When ‘you 
could not deliver yourselves, I set you free from the heavy 
burdens which oppressed you. 

And made you go upright.) They were so loaded with 
insupportable burdens in Egypt, that they could not look 
up, but hung down their heads with heaviness: till God, 
by ‘setting them free, made them go out from thence, not 
with dejected, but with cheerful countenances. For that 
is the meaning of making them go upright: as freemen, not 
bowed down -with oppression, but lifting up their heads 
for joy at their. deliverance: (see Exod. xiv. 8.) 

Ver. 14. But if ye will not hearken unto me, and will not 
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do all these commandments.] After the promise of these ex- 
traordinary blessings, as the rew ard of their obedience, he 
threatens them with as extraordinary plagues and calami- 
ties, if they were disobedient. And as nothing moves us 
imore powerfully than hope of some good, or fear of some 
evil; so there are no greater blessings in this world than 
those which God’s promises gave them hope to enjoy, nor 
greater evils than those of which his threatenings put them 
in fear. But such is the Divine goodness, he always offers 
mercy before he proceeds to judgment, and mingles judg- 
ment with mercy, %efore he proceeds in rigour of justice. 
Which will appear in the following threatenings. 
- Ver. 15. And if ye despise my statutes, or rv your soul 
abhor my judgments.) They were not thus wicked at the 
first; but disobedience to God’s commands (mentioned in 
the foregoing verse) proceeded to a contemptuous neglect 
of them; and that in time fo an abhorrence of them. 
- So that ye will not do all my commandments.) Though 
often admonished by his prophets; whose messages they 
not only rejected, but slighted and despised. 

But that ye break my covenant.) By forsaking him, and 
falling to idolatry. For that was the principal thing in the 
covenant, thatthey should haveno other God, but him alone: 

Ver. 16. I also will do this unto you.) 1 will alter the 

method of my providence towards you. 
- I will even appornt over you.] Or, as it is in the Hebrew, 
upon you: causing the following diseases to seize upon 
them (as the phrase signifies) and arrest them; that they 
might feel the heavy displeasure of Him, whose laws they 
set at nought. 

Terror, consumption, and the burning ague.] It is not 
eértain what diseases are comprehended under these words; 
especially the first, bebalah, which we translate terror. 
But; coming from a word importing haste and precipitancy, 
I take it to signify the falling sickness ; whereby pcople are 


so suddenly surprised, that they sometimes fall into the firo 


by which they sit. 

' The other two words probably are rightly translated. 
For the next, sachepheth is by Kimchi and a great many 
others understood to signify a consumption, or a hectic fe- 
ver; though R. Solomon and some others seem to take it 
for a dropsy ; for he says it is a disease that puffs up the 


flesh, or (as David de Pomis) makes it to break out in’ 


blotches. (Sec Bochart in his Hierozoic. par. ii. lib. ii. 
eap. 18.) As for the last word, chaddachat, it coming from 
a word denoting great heat, may well be translated a ee 
ing fever. 

That shall consume the eyes.| Make you look ghastly. 

And cause sorrow of heart.| Take away all.the comfort 
of life. 

And ye shall sow your seed, but your enemies shall eat tt.] 
Next to bodily sickness, he threatens them with the incur- 
_ sions of their enemics; which was a higher punishment than 
the former, according to that of David, it is better to fall 
into the hands of the Lord than into the hands of men. 

Here also it is observable, he doth not threaten the worst 
tbat their enemies might do to them; but first, that they 
should carry away their harvest, and make a scarcity 
among them; and in the next verse, speaks of delivering 
them to be slain by them. 

Ver.17. And I will set my face against you.] Be ex- 
tremely angry with you. (See chap. xvii. 10.) . 
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And ye shall be slain before your enemies.) The neigh- 
bouring nations oft-times made great slaughter of them, 
and conquered them; as we find in the book of Judges, and 
in the beginning of the first book of Samuel. 

They that hate you shall reign over you.| And grievously 
oppressed them, (Judges iv. 3. vi.2,&c.) This made them 
very contemptible; and was a Just punishment of their 
contempt of God’s laws. 

And ye shall flee when none puvoueth you. ] Lose all your 
courage; directly opposite to the promise, ver. 7, 8. : 

Ver. 18. And if ye will not for ail this hearken unto me.| 
If by these sore punishments they were not reclaimed from 
their idolatrous practices, he threatens to send greater. 

Then will I punish you seven times more for your sins. ] 
The number seven is used for any indefinite multitude, and 
therefore here signifies a great increase of their plagues; 
which, by their continued provocations, became more and 
more grievous than in former ages. 

Ver. 19. And I will break the pride of your power.| That 
power wherein you glory. Which some understand of the. 
sanctuary ; which in the days of Eli was forsaken of the 
ark of God’s strength (as the Psalmist calls it), 1 Sam. iv. 
10,11. But it seems rather to relate to their numerous 
forces, which at. the first were every where vietorious; but, 
after sundry defeats in foregoing times, were in the daye of 
Saul reduced to such Straits, that they hid themselves in 
caves, and pits, and thickets, &c. and there was not a 
sword or a spear to be found in any of. their hands (save 
Saul’s and Jonathan’ s), when they should have fought with 
their enemies, (1 Sam. xiii. 6, 7. 22. ) 

And I will make your heaven as tron, and your earth as 
brass.| The one, he means, should afford no rain, and the 
other, for want of moisture, bring forth no fruit; which 
must needs make a sore famine among thém. 

Ver. 20. And your strength shall be spent in vain, &c. | 
This is a further description of that calamity ; when, after 
all their labour in ploughing and sowing their land, or dig- 
ging and dunging their trees, they brought forth nothing fou 
their sustenance. We read in Scripture of such famines} 
wherein man and beast were ready to perish; particularly 
1 Kings xvii. 1, 12. xviii. 15. 2 Kings viii. 1. 

Ver. 21. Andif ye walk contrary unto me.). Go onin 
your idolatrous es directly contrary tomy commands, 
(ver. 1.) 

And willnot -_ ken unto me.] Be obedient to the admo+ 
nitions of his tae whom he sent to call them to re- 
pentance. 

I will bring seven ‘ines more plagues upon you according 
to your sins.| As their sins increased, so did their plagues: 
for these that follow are more dreadful than the foregoing: 
And it was a high aggravation of their sins, that they would 
take no warning by the severe punishments which God 
inflicted upon their forefathers. This augmented his 
plagues upon succeeding generations; which, as Dr. Jack- 
son speaks, usually run by. the scale of sevens ; so that if we 
call the literal meaning to a strict arithmetical acconnt, 
these later plagues were nine-and-forty timés heavicr than 
the former. But itis most hkely, a certain nunber is put 
for an uncertain ; yet denoting avery great increase of their 


| punishments, beyond what had been in preceding times. 


It ought to be observed, that thcre is in the margin an- 
other rendering of the first words of this verse (If ye walk 
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contrary tome), which some follow ; Jf ye walk at all ad- 
ventures with me; that is, live carelessly, as if you had no 
regard atall.to me; I will have as little regard to you, or 
concem for you. But the ancient translations go the other 
way. stat iad, 7 

Ver. 22. I will also send wild beasts among you, which 
shall rob you of your children, &c.] If-the terrible famine 
would not work upon their stubborn hearts, no more than 
the forenamed sicknesses and, wars, (ver. 16,17. 19, 20.) 
then he threatens they and their cattle should be devoured 
by wild beasts; the principal of which were lions, unto 
which the depopulation and devastation of countries are 
ascribed ia Scripture; particularly in the prophet Jere- 
miah, (chap: ii. 15. iv. 7.) where the Assyrians and Nebu- 
chadnezzar are therefore compared to lions, because by 
those fierce beasts countries were sometimes laid deso- 
late; man and beast being destroyed by them. We read 
of no other that killed the people planted in Samaria by 
the king of Assyria, instead of the Israclites, whom they 
carried away captive, (2 Kings xyii. 25.) And God threat- 
ened to destroy the remnant of Moab, by the same means, 
(Isai. xv. 9.). But there were other wild beasts also to do 
this execution, (Jer. v.G.) As bears, who killed two-and- 
forty children at one time, (2 Kings ii. 24.) Serpents and 
cockatrices, (Jer. viii. 17.) . And in general, that prophet 
threatens the destruction of Judea by such creatures, 
(Jer.xv. 3.) Nor are examples wanting in other histories 
of such calamities ; one monument of which continues still 
in the church. For the solemn prayers in Rogation week 
were first instituted (as Sidonius relates), by Mamertus 
bishop of Vienne, in France, for this reason among others, 
that wolves and other wild beasts did very great mischief 
in those parts. (See Sirmondus, in lib. vii. Epist. 1.) 
Nay, some countries have been.so. infested with smaller 
creatures, particularly Spain, by conies, that they left no 
thing untouched; being noxious not only to roots and 
seeds, but subverting whole towns, which were undermined 
by them. -And in the neighbouring islands, called Ba- 
leares, they were so plagued with them, that they were 
forced to petition Augustus to send soldiers to defend 
them from these little animals. (See Bochartus, in his 
Phaleg. lib. iii. cap. 7.) 

And your highways shall be desolate. ] For travellers 
would not venture into the highways, for fear of the wild 
beasts, and because of the scarcity of people to give them 
entertainment. It is observable, that this plague is di- 
rectly opposite to the blessing promised unto their obe- 
dience, (ver. 6.) where he saith, J will rid evil beasts out of 
the land; which was never overrun with them till it was 
overspread with wickedness. 

Ver. 23. If ye will not be reformed. by me, by these 
things.| We would have them observe his-hand in all these 
punishments; by which he intended their.reformation. 

- But will walk contrary unto me.| See ver. 21. 

Ver. 24. Then will I also walk contrary unto you.] Serve 
you in your kind, and still make your plagues more griey- 
ous, as your stubbornness grows more obstinate.: To what 
was said before of this matter, I shall add the interpreta- 
tion of Maimonides, in his More Nevoch. (par. iii. cap. 
36.) where he thus glosses on this place: “ If, when [ in- 
flict upon you these punishments, you believe them to be 
accidental things, mere chances (so he understands the 
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word keri, which we translate contrary), then will I deal 
with you according to your opinion, and lay more heavy 
punishments upon you: for because they believed these 
plagues happened by accident, which were the consequents 
of their false opinions and evil works, therefore they did 
not reform thein ; as Jeremiah saith, (chap. v.3.) Thou hast 
stricken them, but they have not grieved.” 'Thushe. 

And will punish you yet seven times for your sins.] If we 
should. follow the literal exposition mentioned ver. 21. 
then those plagues there threatened being seven times ‘mutl- 
tiphed, would make the plagues threatened in this verse, for 
their multiplied transgressions, three hundred and forty- 
three times greater than the first, ver. 18. But the mean- 
ing is only, that they should still grow more numerous and 
more destructive. 

Ver. 25. And I-will bring a sword upon you. ] This 
seems to be no new plague, having been before threatened, 
ver. 17. Therefore the meaning is, that he would send 
three sore judgments upon them, all at the same time, viz. 
war, pestilence, and famine; which are contained in this 
and the ‘next verse. Of war and famine at once, see Jer. 
xiv. 18.and xvi.4. Of pestilence added to them, together 
with captivity, chap. xv. 2—4. and xliv. 12, 18. and see 
Ezek. vi. 11, 12. and still worse, Ezek. xiv. 21. 

That shall avenge the quarrel of my covenant.) My quar- 
rel with you for the breach of that covenant which you so- 
lemnly made with nay (Exod. xxiv. 3. 8. and xxxiv. 10—~ 
12, &e.) 

And when you are 1 gathered together within your cities. | 
Thinking there to defend yourselves against your enemies, 
by impregnable fortifications. 

I will send the pestilence among. you.| To destroy the 
soldiers in your garrison. 

And ye shall be delivered into the hand of the enemy.) 
Forced to surrender, because you have no men left to de- 


_ fend tho place. 


Ver. 26. And when I have broken the staff of bread.] 
Taken away its power to nourish you (as Bochart expounds 
it), or rather, taken bread itself from you, which is the sup- 
port of life by a sore famine, (ver. 10.) If they either 
wanted corn to make bread, or their corn had no heart in it 
(as we speak), either way they would be starved. 

Ten women shall bake your ‘bread in one oven.| That is, 
there shall be such scarcity, that a small oven shall be suf- 
ficient to bake bread for ten families, 7. é. for a great many, 
as the number fen in Scripture signifies, (1 Sam.i. 8. Job 
xix. 3.) 

And they shall deliver you again your bread by weight.] 
Distribute to every one in the family a certain quantity ; 
not enough to satisfy them, but only (as we speak) to keep 
body and soul together. So it follows: 

And ye shall eat, and not be satisfied.] Never have enough 
to satisfy their hunger; but, by eating, made to crave the 
more to eat: so Pellicanus glosses, who thus concludes 
his notes on these verses, Hee sunt arma Dei contra insen- 
satos, ‘&c. ‘ These are the weapons of God against stupid 
wretches ; which no wicked man can evade, when God in 
anger begins to fall upon them. Letno man, though never 
so great and rich, hope to be safe from the hand of the 
Lord, who can kill kings by y worms and lice when he 
pleaseth.” 

Ver. 27. And tf you will a2 for all this hearken unto me, 
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but walk contrary to me.] If all these plagues have no bet- 
ter effect upon you than the former. (Sec ver. 21. 23, 24.) 

~ Ver. 28. Then will I also walk contrary to you in fury.) 
His indignation rises proportionable to their offences: for 
now he not only saith he will set his face against them, (as 
he speaks, ver. 17.) but proceed against them, in fury’; 3; by 
such punishments as should quite ruinthem. «- 

And I, even I will chastise.] The very manner of swieees 
expresses anger and indignation: being as if he had said, 
I will make you:know who it is that you have despised, 
(ver. 15.) The word jissarti also, which we render chastise, 
imports smarter punishments than those expressed by hic- 
kethi, 1 will smite, or punish you, (ver. 24.) 

. Seven times for your sins.| If we should by a literal ac- 
count multiply the number of plagues mentioned, ver. 24. 
seven times, the threatening here would amount to this: that 
their rebellion, not amended by so many plagues, but con- 
tinued still from age to age, (notwithstanding all the correc- 
tions inflicted on them for their reformation, ver. 23.) should 
in conclusion be punished one thousand one hundred ninety- 
seven times more severely than at first, (ver. 18.) But the 
simple sense is, that their obstinate contempt of his laws, 
should be punished with new and more grievous plagues. 
Which was fulfilled, as our Dr. Jackson observes, (book i. 

on the Creed, chap. 22.) in their captivity, in the days of 
Manasseh, Jehoiachim, and Zedekiah: and again in the 
time’ of Ptolemy, the first under Antiochus Epiphanes. For 
these latter calamities were at least seven times greater (both 
for extent and durance) than the former persecutions, 
' which they suffered from the Philistines, Moabites, Ammon- 
ites, and Syrians. By all which, and by what follows, it 
plainly appears, that these threatenings were a kind of pre- 


diction. For Moses evidently foresaw they would not prove 


so obedient as he desired, (Deut. xxxi. 27, 29.) and conse- 
quently that these threatenings, in case of disobedience, 


would turn into prophecies. Unto every onc of which their. 


history exactly answers; as the book of Deuteronomy will 
give me occasion to shew more fully. 
Ver. 29. And ye shall eat the flesh of your sons, and the 


flesh of your daughters shall ye eat.] This is the very utmost 
calamity that could come upon a people: and yet (as Con- 


radus Pellicanus observes) it is put before the throwing 
down of their high places and images, &c. As if the de- 
vouring of their children (such was their incredible lust 
after idols) anes seem a less evil to them, than the loss of 
their images. 

This was fulfilled among the Israelites in the siege of 
Samaria, (2 Kings vi. 29.) and among the Jews inthe siege 
of Jerusalem before the Babylonian captivity, (Lament. iv. 
10.) and in the last siege by Titus, as Josephus relates, 
(lib. vii. de Bello Judaico, cap. 8.) 

Ver. 30. And I will destroy your high places.] Where 
they were wont to worship their idols, according tothe 
manner of the heathen; who built temples, and altars, and 
offered sacrifices to their gods, upon mountains and high 
hills; especially such as were shaded with trees. Inso- 
much, that the Indians in Philostratus call the high moun- 
tain Caucasus, Sew olkov, the house of the gods. And the 
ancient Persians, (as Herodotus saith in his Clio, cap. 131.) 
emt ra tYnAdrara riv dpéwy avaalvortec, going up to the top 
of the highest mountains, there offered sacrifices unto Jupiter: 


calling the whole circle of the heavens by that name. ‘And 
VOL. I. 
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- Which were both burnt together, as some imagine. 
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in the island Naxus the highest mountain was also conse- 
crated to him; as from his worship on Mount Athos he is: 
called ’ASéo¢ in Hesychius. They that would see more 


_of this matter, may look into Cuperus’s Apotheosis Ho- 
- meri, p. 15, 16, &c. And the reason of their choosing these’ 


places for their worship was, because they thought their: 
sacrifices would be more acceptable there than in valleys. 
For, as Lucian himself saith, they thought themselves in- 
such high places to be nearer to their ‘gods, and so should 
more easily obtain audience, “Or: rev eywAkwv ayydbev 
tratovet of Seot. (Lib. de Dea Syr.) and Tacitus saith the: 
same in the last book of his Annals. , 
How much the Israelites were inclined to follow the 
nations of the world in this, appears too plainly by their 
history ; ; which shews that high places were frequented in 
the reigns of their good kings, as well as of their bad. 
Yea, they were so fond of them, that when they could not. 
go to them, they offered upon the tops of their ete 
(Jer. xix. 13. xxxii. 29. Zeph. i. 5.) ) i 
And cut down your images.| The Hebrew word poe 
manecem, which we translate your images, properly signifies’ 
temples erected for the worship of the sun, as Aben Ezra’ 
says upon this place. For it is certain that the Hebrews 
call the sun Chamme ; from whence comes the word Cham- 
man, the temple of the sun: whom the ancient Phoenicians 
took to be the Lord of Heaven. So Sanchoniathon, Tovrov 


yap (speaking of the sun) Sev évdjuZov pdvoyv ovpavov Ki- 


pov. Though it isvery probable, that, as superstition in- 
creased, the name of Chammanim was given to other’ tem- 


‘ ples, as well as those of the sun. (Sce Bochart in his Ca- 


naan, lib. ii. cap. 17.) Others take this word to signify 
what the Greeks call IIvpa@eta and Ilupeia, temples of the 


‘fire ; which being worshipped by the eastern people, -tem- 


ples were erected in honour of it. But this is not much 
different from the former: the Persians worshipped the sun’ 
in the fire, which was the symbol and representative of the. 
gun: (see Selden Syntagma ii. de Diis Syris, cap. 8.) _ 
And cast your carcasses upon the carcasses of your tdols. | 
How- 
ever, this expresses the utmost contempt both of them and: 
of their idols; who ‘were alike detestable. ‘Their fondness 
of them also when they were alive seems to be represented. 
by throwing’ them upon them when they were dead. And 
the Hebrew word gillulim (which we barely translateidols ), 
importing something belonging to the dunguill, is taken by 
some to signify the images of Baal-peor; who was wor- 
shipped, as the Jews say, after a most beastly manner. 
These idols, whatsoever they were, though dressed up 
finely, yet were no better than dead carcasses, without any 
life or soulinthem. And we might think (if that supersti- 


‘tion were so old) that Moses alludes to the little images of 
Isis, which were made of plaster and clay, and are foulld 


frequently in the sepulchres of Egyptians at this day. Unto 
which Christoph. Arnoldus (in his epistle to Wagensceil) 
thinks the Talmudists allude, when they say that Pharaoh's 


| daughter, becoming a proselyte to the Jewish religion; 


washed herself in the river Megullile, from these dunghill 
idols (as some render it) of her father’s house, (Excerp. 
Gemarez in Sota, cap. 1. sect. 40.) The Dutch interpreters 
translate it dreck-goden, not merely for the matter (as 
Arnoldus thinks), but also for the form of a beetle, which 
lives in dung: for so they represented Isis, as Plutarch 
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tells us in his book de Isid. et Osir. (See Wagenseil Sota, 
p. 1176.) 

And my soul shall abhor you.| As so offensive to me, 
that I can bear with you no longer. This is directly oppo- 
site to his promise, if they would be obedient, ver. 11. My 
soul shall not abhor you. 

Ver. 31. And I will make your cities waste.) Their walls 
being thrown down, and their houses burnt. 

And bring your sanctuaries unto desolation.| They had 
but one sanctuary, and therefore some think their syna- 
gogues are comprehended under this name; for they are 
sometimes called sanctuaries, as I observed before. But 
the sanctuary, properly so called, having several parts, 
which were all holy, Moses may be thought to speak of it 
here in the plural number. .As Jeremiah represents the 
Jews, saying, “ The temple of the Lord, the temple of the 
Lord, the temple of the Lord are these;” (chap. vii. 4.) that 
is, both these courts whercin wo stand, as well as that of 
the priests, and the most holy place, aro all the Lord’s 
temple. Or the word your is to be applied to’such places 
of worship as they themselves had consecrated, in opposi- 
tion to God’s sanctuary. 

And I will not smell the savour of your sweet odours.] 
This seems to determine the meaning of sanctuaries to 
God’s own house, where sweet odours of incense, made of 
several sweet spices, were daily offered unto him: which 
being a representation of their prayers sent up to him, he 
here declares that he will not be appeased by them, nor by. 
any sacrifices they could offer to him, but utterly rejectithem. 

Ver. 32. And I will bring the land into desolation.] The 
people being carried captive, | or forced to flee into strange 
countries, (ve er. 33.) 

And your enemies which dwell therein shall be astonished 
qt it.| They that possess this country, out of which you are 
expelled, shall be amazed when they reflect upon the ca- 
lamitics that are fallen upon you: which Jeremiah de- 
scribes as very dreadful, (chap. vii. 20.) and often mentions 
the astonishment wherewith they were struck, who beheld 
them, (chap. xviii. 16. xix. 8. xxv. 9.11.) and see2 Chron. 
xxix. 8, 9. which shews this began before Jeremiah’s time. 

Ver. 33. And I will scatter you among the heathen.] Some. 
fled into one strange country, and others into another, ac- 
cording‘as they could find means and opportunity ; inso- 
much, that there were no known places where they were not 
dispersed. So Jeremiah threatens, chap. xiii. 24. xv. 4. 

_ And I will draw a sword after you.) So Jeremiah 
threatens those that would go into Egypt for safety ; that 
‘‘ the sword which they feared should overtake them there,” 
(chap. xlii. 1G6—18.) 

. And your land shall be desolate, and your cities waste. | 
For they that were Ieft there, and their enemies to whom 
the country was given, were not enough to cultivate thi 
land and build their cities. By all this, as well as by what 
follows, it appears that here is a plain prediction of the 
miscries that came upon Israel, by Tiglath-Pileser and Sal- 
manasar; and upon Judah by Nebnchadnezzar; who laid 
their citics waste, destroyed the sanctuaries, ‘despéiled 
them of their goods, drove them into strange countries, 
and, as it here follows, made their land keep its sabbaths. 

Ver. 34. Then shall the land enjoy her sabbaths, as long 
as it-lieth desolate, and ye be in your enemy’s land, &c.] 
This is a most bitter reproach to them for their ingratitude 
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to God, and inhumanity to their brethren, in not keeping 
the sabbatica] ycar, mentioned in the foregoing chapter. 
Dr. Hammond hath another notion of the word, which we 
translate enjoy: (sce Note g. upon Psal. cii. p. 504.) 

Ver. 35. As long as it lieth desolate it shall rest.] Lie un- 
tilled, as it ought to have done every seventh year. And 
it lay thus seventy years; because, as some think, they had 
neglected to keep so many sabbatical years: which we 
cannot think to be true, without supposing that they kept 
none for half the time, from their entrance into Canaan, till 
they were expelled out of it by the captivity of Babylon. 

Because it did not rest in your sabbaths, when ye dwelt 
upon it.) “ For in those four hundred and ninety years 
(says Procopius Gazzus), when they were under the govern- 
ment of kings, there were seventy years to be kept as sab- 
baths: which, that the land might enjoy its sabbaths, were 
spent in the captivity of Babylon.” We do not expressly 
read, indeed, of this profane neglect, while they dwelt in’ 
their land; but Jeremiah complains, that they did not, in 
his time, give their servants liberty in the seventh year, 
(chap. xxxiv. 17.) and he gives this as one reason why God 
delivered them up to slavery, (for so I understand those: 
words, Lam. i.3. “‘ Judah is gone into captivity, because of 
affliction, and because of great servitude.”) And from thence 
we may conclude, that the same covetous humour (and dis- 
trust of God’s providence) made them not suffer their land 
to rest in that year; especially since the author of the 
second book of Chronicles expressly mentions this asa 
reason of their captivity, to fulfil the word of the Lord by 
the mouth of Jeremiah the prophet, until the land had en- 
joyed her sabbaths ; for as long as she lay desolate she kept 
sabbaths, to fulfil threescore and ten years, (2 Chron. xxxvi. 
21.) Now their punishment in this was made the more re- 
markable, if it'be true, that both the kingdom of Samaria 
and the kingdom of Judah were destroyed in a sabbatical 
year; and that immediately after a jubilee, the city and 
temple were destroyed by Titus, according to Scaligér’s 
computation. And so I observed before Maimonides makes 
account, (chap. xxv. §.) that the year when they were car- 
ried captive to Babylon, and the first temple destroyed, was 
in the expiration of a sabbatical year, (Schemitta ve Jobel, 
cap. 10. sect. 3.) 

Ver. 36. And upon them that are left alive of you. | This 
imports that the body of the people should be destroyed. 

Iwill send a faintness into their hearts in the lands of 
their enemies.| Where their spirits sunk under their present 
miseries. 

And the sound of a shaken leaf shall chase them.].And 
yet they were condemned to live in continual dread of 
more miseries. For the Hebrew word we translate faint- 
ness signifies softness, which could not support the weight 
of their affliction. And this last phrase imports such a 
timorousness as should make their life always uneasy to 
them, and stich a cowardice as:should render them vile and 
despicable. And so they are noted at this day to be mean- 
spirited and faint-hearted: it being scaree ever heard, that 
a Jew listed himself for a soldier, or engaged in the de- 
fence of the country where he lives. — : 

And they shall flee, as fleeing from a sword, and fall 
when none pursueth.] Fancy they liear the sound of trum- 
pets or clashing of arms; which made them start and run 
away, nay, fall into a swoon, when there was no danger. 
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- Such terrors the heathen themselves have observed, in men 
of an evil conscience, who are afraid of their own shadow, 
as they say of Orestes. 

( Ver. 37. And they shall fall one upon another.| As people 
are wont to do, when they make too much haste, and run 
confusedly;.or the foremost hinder the flight of those that 
follow, (Jerem. xlvi. 16.) 

- As it were before a sword, &c.] For fear of the sword; as 
this Hebrew phrase certainly signifies, and is so translated 
in the margin of our Bibles, Isa. xxi. 15. and xxxi.8. (See 
Bochartus in his Hierozoicon, par. i. lib. ii. cap. 8.) 

And ye shall have no power to stand before your enemies. ] 
Being so timorous as to flee when there were none (as it 
goes before), they could not stand before them when they 
appeared. 

Ver. 38. And ye shall perish among the heathen.] Die 

with grief, or by phere poverty, oppression, and hard 
usage. 
- And the land of your enemies shall eat you up.} Inso- 
much, that the ten tribes never returned to their own land: 
but either perished by hunger and bad accommodations ; 
or were swallowed up (as we say) into the body of another 
nation. 

* Ver. 39. And they that are left of you shall pine away in 
their iniquities, in their enemy’s land. | With grief and sor- 
row, and sad reflections upon the miseries into which their 
sins, and the sins of their fathers, had thrown them: inso- 
much that death was more acceptable to them than life, 
Y erem. viii. 3.) 

- And also in the iniquities of their fathers shall they pine 


away with them.| Especially those of Manasseh king of | 


Judah, whose wickcdness was so great, that the zealous 
reformation which his grandchild made could not turn 
away “ the fierccness of God’s great wrath against them,” 
(2 Kings xxiii. 26, 27.) 

Ver. 40. If they shall confess their iniquity, &c.] Though 
Moses had been above three times as long in recounting 
the plagues, which he either foresaw, or faired would come 
upon them for their sins, than in the blessings which he 
promised should follow their obedience: yet he plainly 
shews, that the blessings would have far excelled the 
curses, had nof their disobedience hindered. For after all 
these dreadful calamities were come upon them, he con- 
cludes with a most gracious promise, that God would re- 
store them to their own land, from whencc they were ex- 
pelled, if they truly repented of those sins which were the 
cause of it. 

Hie means, by confessing their iniquities, and the iniqui- 
ties of their fathers, &c. acknowledging them with such un- 
feigned sorrow as wrought repentance; without which he 
gave them no hope of deliverance. . And it is well observed 
by a great divine of our own, that if, without confession of 
their fathers’ iniquities, they could not be absolved from their 
own, their fathers’ iniquity not repented of was their own, 
and so was the punishment duc unto it. 

And that they have walked contrary to me.] Both they 
and their forefathers; whose ways had been so contrary 
to God’s laws, that, if they sincercly confessed it, God cx- 
pected they should take the quite contrary course, and 
observe those precepts carefully which their fathers had 
violated. 


Ver. 41. And that I also have walked cuit Ponty unto them, 
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| and have brought them into the land of their enemies.] Bo 
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sensible that all the miseries they have endured came not 
by chance, but were the just-punishment I sent upori them 
for their sins: particularly that it was by my order that 
they were carried captive into a strange land. 

- If then. their uncircumcised heart be humbled.] By an un- 
circumcised heart-scems to be meant a heathenish temper 
of mind, insensible of God; which made them stubborn 
and refractory; and, therefore, this phrase is the same with 
a hard heart:.for which there was no cure, but such re- 
markable judgments, as evidently carried in them the marks 
of a Divine hand: which when they saw, and submitted to 
it, he gives them hope of deliverance... 

And they accept of the punishment of their iniquity.] 
Patiently bear it, as their just desert; and acknowledge 
they do not deserve to be delivered from it. 

Ver. 42. Then will I remember my covenant with Jato; 
and also my covenant with Isaac, and also my covenant with 
Abraham.| See Exod. iii. 6. He promises to restore them 
to their own land; according to the covenant made with 
their forefathers, that he would give it them for an everlast- 
ing possession. For to remember a covenant, or promise, 
in Scripture language, is to perform it, and make it good. 
Accordingly we find the forenamed confession made by 
Daniel, (chap. ix.) and he makes it in the name of all the 
people; among whom, no doubt, there were many that 
heartily joincd with him: and then followed their wonder- 
ful restoration in the reign of Cyrus; of which we read, 
Ezra i. &c. 

And I will remember -the land.) Repeople it with its 
former inhabitants, &c. See 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22, 23. where 
this immediately follows the relation he had made of the 
land being laid desolate. 

- Ver. 43. The land also shall be left of them, and shall enjoy 
her sabbaths, &c.| This verse is very obscure; unless we 
take it to speak of a new expulsion out of their land, after 
their reduction to it. And then the-next words, | 

And they shall accept of the punishment of their iniquity j 
Must: be interpreted, after they had accepted, or though 
they had accepted, &c. ‘This made their sin the more pro- 
voking; that they offended God again, when he had so gra- 
ciously forgiven them, and delivered them from a dismal 
captivity. 

Because, even because they despised my judgments, and be- 
cause their soul abhorred my statutes.] Returned to the very 
same wicked disposition for which they had been formerly 


expelled, (ver. 15.) This was fulfilled by degrees, by the 


successors of Alexander, and at last by the Romans. 

Ver. 44, And yet for all that, whén they be in the land of 
their enemies.] He would not have them utterly despair of 
mercy, cven after a new banishment, which hath now con- 
tinued many ages. For this promise is not yet fulfilled; 
as Dr. Jackson observes, book 1. on the Creed, chap. 31. 
sect. 9. 

I will not cast them away, neither will I abhor them, to de- 
stroy them utterly.] As we see at this very day they are not 
destroyed utterly, but remain a great body in several coun- 
tries; after above sixteen hundred ycars’ expulsion from 
their own land. 

And to break my covenant with them.] Never more to 
own them for my‘people. — 

For I am the Lord their God.] T still continue to BavE a 
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peculiar right to their obedience, ‘as they have to my kind- 
ness, if they will return to their duty. 

. Ver. 45. And I will for their sakes remember the parent 
wf their ancestors, &c.] The meaning cannot be, that God 
would be so gracious for their sakes who were so very 
wicked; but, as the words in the Llebrew are, he would for 
them (7. e. for their good and advantage) remember the cove- 
nant of their ancestors, whom he had brought forth out of 
the land of Egypt; that is, once more deliver them from 
their miserable condition, and restore them to his favour, 
that he may be their God. And that great man (now men- 
tioned on the foregoing verse) observes, “ That the con- 
tinuation of their plagues seems so mucb interrupted, and 
the plagues themselves so much mitigated, in the last age 
(since the gospel hath been again revealed), as if their 
misery were almost expired, and the day of their redemp- 
tion drawing nigh.” But then they must first confess their 
iniquity, and the iniquity of their fathers, (as Moses speaks 
before, ver. 40.) with their trespass which they trespassed 
in crucifying Christ the Lord, and accept the punishment of 
their iniquity, acknowledging that so horrid a crime de- 
served so long and so heavy a punishment. For every 
child (as he observes in another place, book xi. p. 3750.) 
is born, as it were, heir to his father’s sins, and to their 
plagues; unless he renounce them by taking their guilt 
upon him, and such hearty confession as this law prescribes, 
and patient submission of himself to God’s correction. 

Ver. 46. These are the statutes, and judgments, and laws, 
which the Lord made between him and the children of Israel. ] 
This may be thought to refer either to all the foregoing book 
of laws, or to what is said in this chapter. Menochius 
thus expounds it: These are the punishments. which God 
threatened to the breakers of his laws. But it is more 
reasonable to take in the whole, in this manner, These are 
the statutes, and judgments, and laws (together with the 
promises and threatenings annexed to them), which the 
Lord made between him and Israel. 

In Mount Sinai.] See chap. xxv. 1. 

By the hand of Moses.) By the ministry. of Moses, who 

delivered these laws from God’s own mouth. 
_ Jt is obvious to observe, that, instead of these are the 
laws which the Lord made between him and the children of 
Israel, Onkelos, the famous Chaldee interpreter, hath, be- 
tween his Word and the children of Israel. Which Theo- 
doric. Hackspan produces, among other places, to prove, 
that i in those paraphrasts the Word of the Lord signifies no 
more than avric, himself. Which, though it be true in some 
places, yet in others, as I haye observed before, it cannot 
have that signification; particularly in Psal. cx. 1. where 
the Hebrew words are, The Lord said unto my Lord; 
which, are thus expounded by Jonathan, The Lord said 
unto his Word: where it can signify nothing, but another 
Divine person. And so Onkelos might intend it here; that 
the Lord made all these laws between his eternal Word and 
them. . 
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Ver. lL. Ann the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.] Some 
religious people, it is possible, were touched with such a 
sense of what Moses had now delivered, in the foregoing 
promises and -threats, that-they thought of giving them- 
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selves wholly unto God, or of vowing some of their goods 
to him: and therefore he gives Moses further directions 
for the regulating of such vows. 

Ver. 2. Speak. unto the children of Israel, and say unto 
them, When a man shall make a singular vow.) And, first, if 
any man vowed himself, or his children, wholly to the ser- 
vice of God in the tabernacle, he directs what was to be 
done in that case. Which he callsa singular, or extraore 
dinary vow; and by Philo is called edx} peyéAn, the great 
vow: it being a wonderful piece of devotion (as the word 
japhli in the Hebrew imports), because men were desirous 
to help God's priests iu the meanest ministry ; such» as 
bringing in wood, carrying out ashes, sweeping away the 
dust, and such-like. 

The persons shall be for the Lord by thy estimation.] The 
meaning would have been more plain, if the words had 
been translated just as thy lie in the Hebrew, According to 
thy estimation, the person shall be for the Lord. For this 
immediately suggests to one’s thoughts, that the service of 
the persons themselves thus devoted, was not to be em- 
ployed in the tabernacle; but a value set upon them by 
the priest, and that to be employed for the Lord, i. e. for. 
holy uses; for repairing the sanctuary, suppose, or any 
thing bolosisimns to it.: The reason why God would not 
accept the persons themselves, as they desircd, but the 
value of them, for his service, seems to be, because there 
was a suflicient number of persons peculiarly designed for 
all the work of the tabernacle; which he would not haye- 
encumbered by more attendants there than were needful. 

Ver. 8. And thy estimation shall be.) That the priest 
might not either overvalue, or undervalue any person, the 
rates are here set down which he should demand for their. 
redemption. 

Of the male from twenty years old even unto sixty years 
old.) For at twenty years of age (saith Procopius Gazzeus) 
men begin to be fit for business, and continue so. aa I sixty 5 
when it is time to leave it off. 

Thy estimation shall be fiftr y shekels of silver. ] That this. 
one rule should serve for all men, though of different qua- 
lities, Philo thinks was fit.for several reasons, which he 
gives in his book of Special Laws: the principal is, be- 
cause God regarded only the vow, the valuc of which was 
equal, whosoever made it, whether a great man or a poor. 

Afier the shekel of the sanctuary.) See Exod. xxx.13. 

Ver. 4. And if it be a female, then. thy estimation shall 
be thirty shekels.| Women could not be so serviceable as 
men, and therefore were valucd at a less rate: for all that 
they could do was, to spin, or weave, or make garments, 
or wash for the priests and Levites. 

Ver. 5. And if it be from five years old even unto twents y 
years old.| It appears by this, that, though a child of five 
years old could not make a vow, yet his parents might so-: 
lemnly. devote onc of that age to God; and it did “oblige 
them to pay what is here required for the use of the sanc-. 
tuary. 

Thy estimation. shall be of the male twenty shekels, and 
for the female ten shekels.] Less is required than for those 
above twenty, because their life was more uncertain; and 
they were less capable to do any scrvice, before tery, 
came to their full growth. 

Ver. 6. And if it be from a month old even unto five years 
old, &c.}] Before a child was a month old, it seems, it was 
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not capable to.be.devoted to God; but then it might. And | 


still less. was demanded as the welll of them; because 
children so small were very weak and intaordect, and the 
price therefore set accordingly. But the words may be 
understood, not of children that were a month old, but that 
were'in the first month of their life: and Samuel we find 
was devoted to God before he was born. 

Ver. 7. And from sixty years old and above, if it “on a 
male, then thy estimation shall be fifteen shekels, &c.] They 
are valucd much less after sixty than before, (ver. 3.) be- 
cause their service then was little worth, and their life likely 
to be short. - 

And for a female ten shekels.] The Hebrews think it ole 
servable, that.in their. youth (ver. 3, 4.) males were valued 
almost double to females; but now, .in old .age, they are 
made almost of equal value: for old women continue very 
serviceable in many things, when old men are not; whence 


they have a saying, An old woman in a house ts a treasure . 


wm a house. 
Ver. 8. And if he be poorer than thy estimation.] If he be 
not able to pay according to the forenamed rates. 

Then he shall present himself before the priest.| Who was 
then in attendance at the tabernacle; for he doth not speak 
of the high-priest, but of the lower. 

And the priest shall value him.] According to the best i in- 
formation he could get of his ability; as it here follows. 

According to his ability that vowed shall the priest value 
him.| He was to examine his condition; and accordingly 
set such a rate upon him as he might be able to pay, with- 
out undoing his family. 

"Ver. 9. And if it be a beast.] Now he proceeds to the 
second case; which was, when any nian vowed to give God 
a beast of some sort or other. 

Whereof men bring an offering unto the Lord. | And first 
he mentions clean beasts, such as God accepted at his al- 
tar; as these are explained by the opposite unclean beast, 
(ver. 11.) 

All that any man gives of such unto the Lord.| Whether 
to be sacrificed or not. 

Shall be holy.| Set apart for God’s service, according to 
the nature of his vow; to be offered at the altar, if he so 


expressed it; or to be given to the priests and Levites, if. 


that was his desire; or to be sold for the service of the ta- 
bernacle, if it was left at large. 

» Ver. 10. He shall not alter it, nor change it.| Some think 
these words, alter and change, arc two expressions of the 
same thing. But the first word may signify, that he should 
not alter it for any, other beast, or thing; and the second, 
that he should not change it for any beast of the same kind: 
but that very beast which was vowed, was to he given to 
the uses intended; and no other accepted in his stead, 
though it were really befter. ' 

_ A good for a bad, or a bad for a good.| If men had been 


left to their liberty, either to give unto God the beast they. 


had vowed, or another in its room, they might have givena 
bad instead of a good, as Maimonides observes, which had 
been a great profaneness. But supposing those that were 
truly religious would have brought a good instead of a bad 
(that is, one much fatter and more valuable), God would 
not suffer it, because he would preserve a reverence to 
things once consecrated, which he would not should return 
‘to.common uses, though a better thing was substituted in 
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its room. If any man did change what.he had. vowed, 
though it were for the better, he was.to be beaten, as. Mai- 
monides saith in his treatise on this subject, (cap. 1.) 

. And if he shall at all change beast for beast, then it and 
the exchange thereof shall be holy.] The man was to; be 
beaten, and both the one and the other beast was to be- 
come God’s. Which the Jews understand thus. (as Mai- 
monides tells us in the same treatise), that if he changed the 
beast he vowed twice or thrice, nay, a thousand times, 
they all became holy ; and he was also to suffer the pu- 
nishment of. stripes for every one of them. 

Ver. 1]. But if it be an unclean beast, of which they do 
not offer a sacrifice unto the Lord.| Some comprehend un- 
der this, such beasts as, though in themselves clean, yet 
had some blemish in them, which rendered them unfit for 
sacnfice. But, as they could not be offered in sacrifice, so 
one would think it was not lawful to vow them either to 
that or any other holy use... 

Then he shall present the beast before the ‘priest.] That he 
might her the worth of it. 

Ver. 12. And the priest shall value it, whether it be good 
or bad. ] “ a great price or a small. _ He was not allowed 
to exchange it for a clean beast; both because it was de- 
dicated to God, and because that exchange might have 
been a great damage to the priest: many unclean beasts 
being of greater value than some clean; a horse or a 
camel, for instance, of greater price than a sheep or a 
goat. 

As thou valuest it, who art the priest, so shall it be. 1 He 
directs his speech to the priest, to awaken his conscience, 
to attendand make upright judgment; because that was to 
be the value of it, which the priest determined it to be 
worth. 

Ver. 13. But if he will at all redeem it.) It was in the 
man’s choice, either to leave the beast with the priest, or. 
fo pay him the money at which he had rated it. : 

Then he shall add a fifth part thereof unto thy estimation.] 
If he chose the latter, it was a sign he thought it worth 
more than the price which the priest had set upon it, who. 
could not understand the value of it so well as himself. 
And every man, as Maimonides observes, (More Nevoch. 
par. ili. cap. 46.) regarding his own advantage, and in-., 
clining naturally to save what he can; if a beast were not 
rated at its just value, he that had vowed it would be dis- 
posed rather to redeem the beast than let the priest have it. 
Which is the reason that God orders he should in this case 
pay a fifth part more than the priest set upon it, that. he 
might be sure to give the full value. 

Both this and the foregoing law was to preserve that 
from being vile and cheap, which bare the name of God 
(as he there speaks), and was consecrated to his uses. __. 

Ver. 14. And when a man shall sanctify his house to be 
holy unto the Lord.] By vowing it fo God’s service; for of 
such sanctifying he speaks in this chapter: and this is the. 
third case about vows; which commonly consisted in pro-- 
mising to God some part of their estates, cither to serve for 
sacrifices, or to be kept for some sacred uses :. whence 
came those vast treasures which were in the house of God, . 
mentioned 1 Chron. xxvi. 26—28. for they were chicfly ob- 
lations of part of the spoils taken from their enemies, which 
David, and Saul, and Abner, and Joab had dedicated: to- 


gether with the oblations of such persons as Samucl the 
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seer, who is there said to have dedicated a great deal fo 
maintain the house of the Lord. 

Then the priest shall estimate it, whether it be good or 
bad, &e.] He makes the same law in this case which he 
had done about unclean beasts; that the priest should con- 
sider the worth of it, and accordingly set the price, having 
respect to the condition of the house, whether it was great 
or little, old or new, &c. 

. As the priest shall estimate it, so shall it stand.) That 
was to be the fixed price; which no man was to attempt to 
alter. 

Ver. 15. And if he that sanctified it will redeem his 
house.| If he that vowed it to God, chose afterward rather 
to pay the price himself than part with the house, he was 
to submit to the law made in the foregoing case; which 
was, to add a fifth part to the rate set upon it. For there 
was another reason why many might make this choice, 
(besides that mentioned in ver. 13.) because, if they did 
not redeem it, the house could never return to them again; 
no, not at the jubilee. For it is probable, that the law con- 
cerning lands (which immediately follows) was the rule 
for houses also, which-were valued according to their dis- 
tance from the year of jubilee, at a higher or lower price, 
as lands were, (ver. 18. 22, 23.) 

' Then shail he add the fifth part of the money of thy esti- 
mation, and it shall be his.} ‘“‘ We that gave us the law, 
(saith Maimonides in his treatise on this subject, cap. wit.) 
knows the most intimate sense of all men’s souls, and pe- 
netrates into the most secret recesses and lurking-places 
of human desires: and he seeing that their love of riches 
would make them very saving; so that, if out of a reli- 
gious motion they had consecrated any thing to him, they 
would be prone to repent of it; he therefore ordained, that 
if any man had a mind to redeem what he had conse- 
crated, he should add a fifth part to its just value ;” that is, 
pay well for. it. | 

' Ver. 16. And if a man shall sanctify unto the Lord.] By 
a vow; after the same manner that some did a house, 
(ver. 14.) | | 

: Some part of a field.| This seems to signify, that it was 
not lawful for a.man to vow his own field; that is, all his 
estate: because God wonld have no man’s family undone 
and made beggars to enrich his sanctuary. 

Of his possession.| Not purchased by him, but descended 
to him as an inheritance from his ancestors. 

Then thy estimation shall be according to the seed thereof.] 
It shall be valued according to the quantity of seed which 
is required tosowit. . 

An omer of barley-seed shall be.valued at fifiy shekels of 
silver.} So much land as an omer of barley would sow, 
was to be rated at fifty shekels, and so proportionably; 
so much as would take up two omers at a hundred, or 
half an omer at five-and-twenty. Menochius thinks it 
was to be rated so much yearly; but there is not the least 
intimation of this in the text; and his only reason for it is 
this of Abulensis, that it would have been too little to give 
for a picce of Jand to be held forty-nine years. (See lib. ii. 
de Republ. Hebreor. cap. 19. Quest. 7.) Which is of no 
force at all; for it is plain God designed a moderate rato 
should be set upon all things which men vowed to him; 
whereby men were not discouraged to vow. And this 
yearly rent had been excessive and oppressive: for a piece 
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of land, which an omer of barley (i. e. about a pottle of 
our measure) would sow, could yield no great crop, and 
consequently could not be of a considerable value; barley 
also being much cheaper than wheat. Concerning an 
omer, see Exod. xvi. 36. | 

Ver. 17. If he sanctify his field from the year of jubilee. | 
Make this vow immediately after the jubilee, or in that 
year. 5 

_ According to thy estimation.) Beforementioned, of jifty 
shekels for an omer of barley. 

It shall stand.} It shall be so rated, and nothing abated. 

Ver. 18. But if he sanctify his field after the jubilee. | 
Some years after. , 

Then the priest shall reckon unto him the money accord- 
ing to the years that remain, even unto the year of jubilee, 
&e.] The pricst was to compute how many years were gone 
since the last jubilee, and how many yet remained till the 
next; and accordingly to deduct from the rate of fifty she- 
kels beforementioned, either more or less, as the years yet 
to come were more or fewer. 7 

Ver. 19. If he that sanctified the field will in any wise 
redeem it, then shall he.add the fifth part, &c.] The very 
same rule is given in this case, as in those of unclean 
beasts and houses, ver. 13.15. — . 

Ver. 20. And if he will not redeem the field.| When the 
priest hath set his value upon it, and tells him he may have 
it again at such a rate, if he pleases, and he refuses the 
offer. 

Or if he have sold the field to another man.] That is, if 
the priest, upon his refusal, have sold it to another man; 
and afterward he that vowed it hath a mind to it himself, 
and would give the price at which he might have had it. 

It shall not be redeemed any more.) We was then ex- 
cluded from all benefit of redemption. 

Ver. 21. But the field when it goeth out in the jubilee.) 
Out of the possession of him to whom the priest sold it. 

Shall be wholly unto the Lord.] Shall not return to him 
that vowed it, but continue God’s portion. 

Asa field devoted.] Beiug solemnly consecrated to the 
Divine service. 

The possession thereof shall be the priests’.| Who were to 
have the inheritance of it for their better support. But they 
might sell it; nay (Menochius thinks), .were bound to sell 
it to some of the kindred of him that devoted it, orto some of 
his tribe; for otherwise lands would go out of the tribe to 
which they belonged; and besides, the priests were to have 
no inheritance in the land, (Numb. xviii. 20.) See him, lib. 
it, de Repub]. Hebr. cap. 19. and his Annotations upon 
this place. But these seem: not to be solid reasons why the 
priests should not enjoy this land themselves: for though 
they were not to have any inheritance in the division of the © 
land of Canaan, yet if any fell to them by the means now 
mentioned (which was but very seldom, since men were 
very careful to preserve their inheritances), God doth here 
bestow such land upon his priests; who might possess it if 
they pleased, because they had it in God’s right; or else 
sell it, (ver. 20.) and keep the money to their own use. 

Ver. 22. And if a man sanctify unto the Lord a field 
which he hath bought.) And consequently could enjoy only 
till the year of jubilee; when it was to return to the family 
of whom he purehased it. - ; 

Which is not of the fields of his possession.| No part of 
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his paternal inheritance, (as that mentioned ver. 16.) but 
bonght of the priests, to whom it was fallen by a vow; or 
of him to whom the priests had sold it. 

Ver. 23. Then the priest shall reckon unto him the worth 
of thy estimation.] Set a value upon it, according to his 
judgment. 

_ Even unto the year of jubilee: } With respect to the num- 
ber of years, between the time of the vow and the ycar of 
jubilee. 

And he shall give thy estimation in that day.] Presently 
pay the price thatthe priest hath sect upon it, without the 
addition of the fifth part (as Menochius well observes in 
the place beforementioned), which he, who redeemed his 
paternal inheritance, was bound to pay over and above 
the price at which the priest esteemed it, (ver. 19.) For 
this was not so much worth as that, being but fora term of 
years, till the jubilee. 

As a holy thing unto the Lord.| Asa chide devoted unto 
God, instead of the land, which was redeemed with this 
moncy. ; 
~ Ver. 24. In the year of jubilee the field shall return unto 
him of whomit was bought, &c.] Not unto him who bought 
the field, and then vowed it to God, but unto the heredi- 
tary owner; which is the meaning of the next words, even 
unto him to whom the possession of the land did belong. 

Ver. 25. All thy estimations shall be according to the 
shekel of the sanctuary, &c.] Full weight, according to the 
standard kept in the sanctuary: (see Exod. XXX. 13. and 
chap. xix. of this book, ver. 36.) 

Ver. 26. Only the firstling of the beasts, which shall be 
the Lord’s firstling, no man shall sanctify it.] By vowing it 
to be a whole burnt-offering, or a peace-offering unto the 
Lord ; as Maimonides expounds it.. ‘The reason was, be- 


cause no man could lawfully vow that which was not his. 


own, as the firstlings were not; they being the Lord’s al- 
ready, as it follows in the end of this’ verse. 

The same reason held (as Maimonides likewise observes) 
in all things belonging to God, as tenths. Yet they devised 
ingeniously enough (as he speaks) a way to give these first- 
lings to God by a new obligation, and yet not offend, as 
they imagined, against this law; for they interpret these 
words of firstlings already brought forth: no man might 
sanctify such; but while they were in the womb, they 
_might; saying, “ I vow that lamb (suppose) which my ewe 
goes with to be a whole burnt-oflering to God, if it bea 
male:” but they could not vow it for a peace-offering, be- 
cause no man could alter any thing for his own profit. 

Whether it be ox, or sheep.| Under these two are com- 
prehended all other kind of creatures, whosc firstlings be- 
longed to God. 

‘It is the Lord's.) Num. iii. 13. viii. 17. For this reason 
no man was to presume to: vow such things; it being 
a kind of mockery to imake a present of that to another 
which was his own before. (Sec Mr. Mede concerning this 
verse, p. 512.) 

Ver. 27. And if it be of an unclean beast.] Most under- 
stand this of the firstling of an unclean beast. Against 
which there is this objection, that such things were before 
ordered to be redeemed, not with moncy, but with a lamb, 
(Exod. xiii. 13.) Therefore it seems more reasonable, to 
understand this of the firstlings of such an unclean beast, 
which a man hath redeemed, (ver. 13.) but afterward de- 
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. voted to God; which he might de; for, after the Sige + 


tion, it-was bésone his own again. 
Then he shall redeem it according to thy esttmation.| At 
the rate thou shalt set upon it. 


- And shall add a fifth part of it thereto.| As was ordained 


before in the like case, (ver. 11.) 

- Or of tt be not redeemed, then it shall be sold according to 
thy estimation.] Any other man might buy it, at that rate 
the priest had set upon it; and the ny was applied to 
holy uses. 

Ver. 28. Notwithstanding, no ‘devoted thing that a man 
shalt devote unto the Lord.} Nothing that was devoted by 
that sort of vow, which was called cherem (as the word is 
here in the Hebrew), with a curse (as the word: implies) 
upon themselves and otliers, if the thing was not employed 
according to their vow. 

Of all that he hath, both of man and beast, &c.] All man- 
ner of things which might be sanctified to the Lord, by the 
forementioned simple vow, might be thus devoted and con- 
secrated to him by a cherem, i. e. beasts and houses, and 
lands, and even men themselves, as far as they had power 
over them; for that is meant by those words, all that a 
manhath. (See the next verse.) 

Shall be sold or redeemed.| For this was the peculiar 
nature of this sort of vow; that the thing devoted by it 
should remain irreversibly and unalterably to the use unto - 
which it was devoted; for the person was accursed that: 
applied it te any other use than that to which it was con- 
secrated. , 

Every devoted thing.] Of this kind. 

Is most holy to the Lord:] Other things devoted by a 
simple vow were holy, (ver. 9, 10, &c.) but these were most 
holy, so that none might touch them but the priests; and 
they were: so strictly applied to the Divine service, that 
they could not be alienated, cither by sale, or redemption, 
or commutation, or donation, orany other way. (Sec Mede, 

160. 

: Ver. am None devoted, which shall be devoted of men, 
shall be redeemed, but shall surely be put to death.|] Some 
learned men have, from these words, asserted, that parents 
and masters among the Jews had such a power over their 
children and servants, that they might devote them to 
death, and so kill them; only the sentence of the priest 
was to concur, to whom every devoted thing fell as his 
portion. This is maintained by Ludov. Capellus, and con- 
futed by Mr. Selden, lib. iv. de Jure Nat. ct Gent. juxta 
Disciplin. HMebr. cap. 6. where he judiciously observes, 
that this power would have too much entrenched upon the 
sixth commandment, if private men might have, at their 
pleasure, thus disposed of their children and slaves. And, 
in the next chapter, he explains the sense of this verse; 
and proves, indced, that there may be a cherem (minha- 
adam) of men, or from among men, as well as of beasts; but 
this word hath four several senses among the Hebrews. 
First, it signifies the sacred gift itself, which was devoted 
to God, or to holy uses; and so it signifies in the foregoing 
ver. 28. Secondly, it signifies that which was devoted to 
perdition and utter destruction, cither by the right of war, 
or upon the account of capital enmities: an example of 
which we have in Jericho, Josh. vi. 17. where the whole 
city was a cherem (devoted to destruction), as a punishment 
to their enemies; yetso, that the metals were mado a cherem 
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of the first sort; that is, sacred to the Lord and his holy 
uses. And thus the great Sanhedrin (called in Seripture the 
whole congregation) might devote those to be a cherem, 
who, going to the wars, did not ebey orders, and perform 
the charge laid upon them, An cxample of which we 
have, Judges xxi. 5. 1 Sam. xiv. 24. 
two for brevity’s sake, (of which there are examples, Josh. 
vi. 26. Ezra x. 8. Acts xxiii. 12.14.21. sce Selden, ib. cap. 
7,8.) because the cherem here mentioned by Moses is of 
this second sort: for it is evident that the cherem of the 
first sort, mentioned ver. 28. was of such things, over 
which they had an entire power, to dispose of them as 
they pleased. And therefore those words, both of man 
and beast, the Hebrews understand of their slaves, whe- 
ther men or women (who were Canaanitcs,’ or gentiles, 
* not others), who were in their power as much as their beasts, 
to give away or to sell. But to take away their life, or to 
give them to be slain, was not in: their power; bat all tho 
effect of this cherem was, that the whole right which they 
had to the service of such slaves, was transferred by him 
that devoted them to the service of the priests and sacred 
uses.” (See Selden in that book, cap. 9. p. 518, &c.) -But 
though they might not devote their servants to death, yct 
they might their enemies, before they went out to war with 
them; and such of their own people also as did not ob- 
serve the military laws. -Anexample of which we have, 
Numb. xxi. 2. Upon which account also, the inhabitants. 
of Jabesh Gilead were slain, (Judges xxi. 9, 10.) for vio- 
lating the solemn public cherem, pronounced against those 
that came not up.to Mizpeh, (ver.5.) And this is the che- 
rem spoken of in this verse. (Sce Selden, cap. J0.) For as 
for the cherem, whercby a man was excommunicated, it 
only loaded him with many curses, and mado him execra- 
ble, so that no man might come near him; pat did not 
touch his life, as he there shews, p. 520. 

Ver. 30. All the tithe of the land, &c. ts the Lord's} By 
an ancient right before the law of Moses was delivered: 
for this is the “first time we find any mention of a law about 
tithes: for which he giving no reason, it is a sign this was 
a pious usage all the world over; and therefore, being no 
new thing, but what all nations practised, the Jews could 
not think it burdensome to them; unless they would be 
wholly irreligious, and not acknowledge God to be the au- 
thor and fountain of all the plenty and happiness they en- 
joyed: which was the intention of paying tithes; as the 
gentiles anciently did, and the Jews themselves, after vic- 
tory over their enemies. For which there being no precept 
that appears, what can we think, but that natural reason, 
and the common custom of mankind (founded, perhaps, 
upon some dircction given to our first parents from above), 
taught them to make this acknowledgment to God, as the 
author of their successes and safety, as well as of all plenty 
and prosperity. (See Gen. xiv. 19. xxviii. 22.) 

Whether of the seed of the land, or of the fruit of the 
trees.| By the seed of the land is meant corn (as Rasi ex- 
pounds it), and by the fruit of the trees, wine and oil. For 
thus they are reckoned up in other places, (Numb. xviii. 
12.) where he gives the priest:the first-fruits of the wine, 
and oil, and wheat. And the like we read in Deut xviii. 
3,4. and'in Deut. xiv. 23. they are commanded to eat be- 
fore God, the tithe of their corn, of their wine; and their oil. 


Under which last is comprehended the fruit of all other: 
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_ comprehended all manner of herbs, as well as com. 
so the pharisees understood it; and our Saviour doth not: 


I omit the other. 
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trees; as under the word seed in this place seems to be 
For 


disallow it. 

It is holy unto the Lord.) God, having declared his right 
in the tithe, in the beginning of the verse, here commands 
that it be reserved to him as his portion: which he after- 
ward conferred and settled upon the Levites by a special 
donation, (Numb. xviii. 21.) 

Ver. 31. And if a man will at all redeem aught of his 


_ tithes, he shall add thereto the fifth part thercof.| Mr. Selden, 
irhis History of the Tithes, (chap. ii.) speaking of the se- 


cond tithe, mentioned Deut. xiv. 23. which was to be spent? 
at Jerusalem (either in kind, or else, if it were too far thi-: 
ther, by turning it into money, and therewith to buy pro- 
vision to make feasts), saith, that to this tithe do the Jews 
apply that of Lev. xxvii. 30,31. But for this he quotes. 
only R.S. Jarchi: who, though he was a great Talmudist, 
yet must not be thought to understand the sense of all their 
doctors. Aben Ezra, it is plain (to name no more), takes 
it otherwise; making Moses to speak of such a tithe as 
Abraham gave Melchisedec, and Jacob vowed ‘to God. 
Lyra, I might add, a converted Jew, agrees with him. And 
there is great reason for it; no such thing as a second tithe 
being as yet ordained: and when they were commanded,. 
and the changing of them into moncy allowed, there is not 
a word said of adding a fifth part, (see Deut. xiv. 24, 25.) 
which is sufficient to shew that Moses, in these two verses,. 
speaks of the first tithe, which was paid to the Levites, by- 
a law made some time after this; which transferred the 
right that God hadin the tithe of the land unto them: which, 
if any man had a mind to redeem, and not pay it in kind, 
God allows him so to do; because the tithe was not more 
holy than things vowed to Gad, spoken of before: but then 
he was to do as in the case of such things, (ver. 13.) add 
a fifth part, over and above, to what such a portion of. 
tithe was csteemed to be worth. The reason of which was, 
as Mr. Calvin well observes, not that the priest should get 
more than his dye, by the man who desired to redeem his 
tithe, but that the man might not make a gain of the priest. 
For it is seldom seen that a husbandman desires to pay mo- 
ney rather than his tithe ; unless he propound some consi-. 
derable advantage to himsclf. 

Ver. 32. And concerning the tithe of the -herd and of the 
flock.] Every one knows, that by the tithe of the herd here 
is meant calves, and by the flock is to be understood lambs 
and kids, (Lev.i. 2.) For this was the tithe of those young 
ones that were brought forth that year; the same cattle not 
being again tithed every year. And he speaks of clean 
beasts, which were allowed in sacrifice ; for, tithe was not 
paid of other beasts ; but their first-born only was the 
Lord’s. This tithe was paid to God every year, as an en- 
charistical sacrifice, for all the benefits they received from 
God by their cattle. 

Even of whatsoever passeth under the rod.) ‘This ex- 
presses the manner of this tithing, which, if we will believe 
the Jews, was thus: they were all brought into a sheep-cot 
(saith Maimonides, in his Treatise of First-born, cap. vii. 
in the beginning), in which there was but one gate or door, 
and that so narrow as to suffer no more than one te come 
out at once. Their dams being placed without, and the gate 
opened, the young ones were invited by their bleatings to. 
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press to get out to them; and as they passed by, one by 
one, a man who stood at the gate with a rod, coloured with 
ochre, told them in order; and when the tenth came out, 
whether it was male or diel; sound or not, he marked it 
with his rod, and said, Let this be holy in the name of the 
tenth. And this account R. Solomon and. others give of 
this matter; of which notion they are so fond, that R. 
Bechai (upon Numb. xvii.) makes Jacob (who vowed tithe 
of all that God should give him) to have decimated his 
children on this manner, beginning at Benjamin and stop- 
ping at Levi, who was the tenth, according to that rec- 
koning, and hath some pretty conceits about it. But Bo- 
chartus thinks Moses doth not speak here of the rod of the 
tithes, but of the shcpherd’s crook; and so doth Aben Ezra, 
the Syriac, and the Vulgar: for the flock passed under his 
rod as oft as he numbered them, which was every morning 
and evening (if he was a good shepherd), especially in the 
evening. (See Hierozoicon, par. i. lib. ii. cap. 44. p. 499.) 
Of this Jeremiah speaks, (chap. xxxiii. 13.) and Ezekiel 
alludes to it, when he saith, (chap. xx. 37.) Iwill cause you 
to pass under the rod. Where Kimchi notes it is the same 
phrase with this in Leviticus, and as much as to say, ‘As 
he that telleth his sheep holdeth a rod in his hand, and 
telleth them one by one, and brings out the tenth for the 
tithe; so will I number you, and the sinners shall pe- 
rish, » &e. 

The tenth shall be holy unto the Lord. ] That is, saith 


Maimonides (in his forenamed treatise called Bechoroth), | 


the fat and the blood of them was offered at the altar; and 
then the owners eat the flesh any where in J erusalem, as 
they did the lesser holy things. For the priests had no 
portion of them, but all belonged to the owner, as did the 
paschal lamb. If there was any blemish in them, whether 
‘before or after the tithing, then they might be eaten in any 
place.. And so Bartenora, (as Dr. Outram observes, lib. i. 
‘de Sacrificiis, cap. 11.) “ we do not find in the whole law 
that any part of these tenths was given to the priests.” So 
_a great many other of their doctors, who observe that 
Moses doth not reckon these among the twenty-four gifts 
(for so many they make the whole number of them) which 
were bestowed upon the priesthood. _ But as there is no- 
thing else in Scripture to warrant this, which no where pre- 
scribes how these tenths should be employed, but only de- 
clares that they are holy to the Lord; so this very phrase, 
I should think, sufficiently signifies that they belonged 
to the Lord’s ministers; and if not entirely to the priests, 


much less entirely to the owners of them (before they were — 


the Lord’s); but if they were to eat them at Jerusalem, as 
the Jews imagine, the Levites sure were to have thcir 
share, and the stranger and other poor .people, as they 
were to have in their second tithe of corn, wherewith they 
made feasts there, (Deut. xiv. 27—29. 

Ver. 33. He shall not search whether it be good or bad, 
neither shall he change it.] It is not easy to give an account 


why God required so punctually the tenth calf, goat, or 


_ lamb; that though it were never so lean or. blemished, he 
would not suffer it to be exchanged for the better, unless 
it were to avoid all disputes, strife, and contention. There 
are those, indeed, that think the reason was; because in 
those ages this was looked upon as so snored a number, 
that it mystically denoted God, whose Divine perfectijons, 


providence, and bounty, they were thought to acknow- 
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ledge, who gave the tenth to him; which was not to be. 
altered and changed no more than he himself can be. 

Tf he change it at all, then both shall be holy.) As it was: 
in beasts avowed to God, (ver. 9,10.) . 

. It shall not be redeemed.) Nor might they sell it, no more 
than suffer it to be redeemed. If they did, he that sold it or 
bought it got nothing (as Maimonides speaks); and besides, 
the scller was to be seourged, as he that sold the.cherems 
given to the priest, ver. 28. (Bechoroth, cap. 6. sect. 5.) 

Ver. 84. These are.the.commandments which the Lord 
commanded Moses, for the children of Israel, in Mount 
Sinai.] That'is, these moreover were added to the fore- 
going commandments, before they removed from the wil- 
derness of Mount Sinai. (See chap. xxv. 1. xxvi. ult.) For: 
having. said before, in the. conelusion of the foregoing 
chapter, these are the statutes, and judgments, and laws 
which the Lord made, &c.. which respect all that preceded 


in this book, the commandments here spoken of can relate 


to nothing more but the laws delivered in this chapter 
about vows, and devoted things, and tithes. 

Which laws ought not to be.passed over, without serious 
consideration how far.we may be concerned in them..And 
therefore to make what I have noted about them more use- 
ful to us in these days, I desire the reader to observe, that 
the very same pious inclinations have ever been in all good 
Christians, which Moses here supposes (in the former part 
of this chapter).would be in the Jews, to devote some part 
of their goods, their houses, or lands to the service of God; 
which became sacred things, and were to be employed to 
no other use but that. The very first Christians had so 
much of this spirit.in them, that they sold all their posses- 
sions, and goods, and Ict every onc that needed have.a 
share of them; (Acts ii..45. iv. 35.) because. the .whole 
number of believers attended to nothing else but the service 
of Christ; and the apostles also were.to be furnished with 
means to go and propagate the gospel in all the world. 
Where, as soon as the Christian religion prevailed in any 
place, immediately there were the like voluntary oblations 
made, in such a proportion, as served not only for the sup- 
port of the service of God in that church, but helped to 
maintain the Christians at Jerusalem, who had been brought 
low by parting with their estates to further the first preach- 
ing of the gospel. This we find in a great number of places; 
but it may suffice to say, that the feasts of charity were 
maintained out of these oblations. 

By which it is apparent, that they took themselves to 
have the very same obligations upon them in this matter, 
which the Jews formerly had; and therefore it is no won- 


der that éthes came in time to be devoted for the mainte- - 


nance of God's ministers. For itis senseless to imagine, 
that the gospel, which constrained them to give up them- 
selves to God, should not constrain them, with the same 
freedom of mind, to give some of their goods (as Moses 
here supposes the Jews would do) for the maintenance of 
his service. And it is as unreasonable to think it did not 
move them to give the ministers of God as honourable a 
maintenance, as had been allowed under the law of Moses. 

Which required, besides the fenth here mentioned, an- 
other tithe of the remainder to be spent in sacrifices at Jeru- 
salem, of which the Levites had their share, as I observed 
from Deut. xiv. 22. 28. To which, if we add the first-born, 
with all sin-offerings, and the priest’s share of peace-ofler- 
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ings, and the skins of the sacrifices (which alone made a 
good revenue, as Philo observes), and likewise all such 
consecrations as are mentioned in this chapter, the Levites’ 
cities and suburbs, it will easily appear it could not be so 
little as a fifth part of the fruit of the land which came to 
their share. 

Now the reason we find no such certain rate determined 

by the gospel, as was by this law, is, because there was no 
need of it; and for the same reason there was none, for a 
good while, settled by the church; all the revenues belong- 
ing to it, which served for all sorts of pious uses, arising 
from the devotion and oblations of the people, which were 
more than enough for God’s service. 
the beginning of our religion, when the first Christians far 
outdid any thing that had been done under the law. . And 
they could not imagine, that they who. succeeded them 
would fall so short as not to offer sufficient for God’s ser- 
vice; though not so much as they had done, because there 
could not be the same necessity. And so Mr. Selden him- 
self observes, that this reason is given by Agobardus, why 
nothing was decreed in councils, or publicly promulgated 
by the fathers in the first ages, concerning giving of their 
goods,.and adorning churches; because. there was no ne- 
cessity of it: the religious devotion, the love of Christians 
to such. things ultro e@stuante, being very fervent, and 
abounding of its own accord. 
- .And when love began to wax cold, so that they found it 
needful to make laws about such things, they could not 
think fit to order less for the settled maintenance of God’s 
service than the fenth (besides all voluntary oblations), 
which had been the part most eminently limited under the 
law of nature, long befere the law of Moses. See Irenzus, 
lib. iv. cap. 34. where he saith, Christians, having greater 
hopes, could not give less than they did in former times, 
when their hope was lower. 

J shall add but one observation more, from an excellent 
person of our own church, (Mr. Thorndike, in his Rights of 
the Church, &c. p. 219.) that as all such consecrations, as 
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here are méntioned by Mosesyitended to communion with 
God, by the participation of sacrifices offered to him, which 


were maintained by such contributions; so whatsoever is 
devoted by Christians unto such holy uses, as to build and 


repair churches, to maintain holy assemblies, and to sup- 


port those who minister God’s ordinances, or enable the 


. poor to attend upon them, hath the like intention to obtain 


an interest in the sacrifice of Christ, represented in the eu- 


_charist; which is the chicf part of the service rendered to 
.God in the church. This is notably exemplified in the ac- 
- count which Tertullian gives of Marcion the heretic, (lib. 
_ de Prescriptionibus, cap: 80.) who, when he first embraced 
This was visible in | 


the faith of Christ, and was received into the church, pecu- 
niam Catholice Ecclesia contulit, contributed a sum of mo- 
ney to the church; which money, when he fell off from the 
Christian truth to his own heresy, was straightway thrown 
out together with him. ‘This both demonstrates that they 
continued, in those days, to: bring offerings into the trea- 
sury of the church; and that the intention of them was, that 
they might have communion with. the church in all its ser- 
vices ; for when men fell off from Christianity they cast out 
their offerings, in token they had no: penein tier with 
them. 

I end all with the ma of Conradus Pellicanus upon 
the thirtieth verse of this chapter; which ‘will shew the 
sense of the first reformers in this matter. ‘‘ All the tithe is 
the Lord’s, and remains so for ever, &c. and therefore tithes 
are to be paid by Divine and natural night, and religiously 
expended, according to his appointment, &c. And if tithes 
should not be sufficient for the maintenance of those who 
ought to be sustained in the church, at the public charge, 
the ninths, or the eighths, ought of necessity to be raised 
by the judgment and consent of the church; for the law of 
charity dictates this, and the excellent, irreprchensible or- 
dinance of God: which charity binds more strongly in the 
evangelical law than in the Mosaical; inasmuch as the 
church ought to be more degiiary than the synagogues and 
charity than fear.” 
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FOURTH BOOK OF MOSES, 
CALLED 
NUMBERS. 
ot Read 


CHAP. T. 


Tus Book is called by the name of NUMBERS in Our ' 
language; because it begins with an account of the num-_ 
bering of the people in the -beginning of the second year . 


after they came out of Egypt; though it contains-a great 


of them (chap. xxvi.) towards the conclusion of their tra- 
-vels in the wilderness: 


for this book comprehends .a_ his- 
tory of about. thirty-eight years, though most of the things 


related in-it fell out ‘in the first and in the last of these 


years; and it doth not appear when those things were done, 


| which we read of about the middle of the book, from the 
many things besides that; particularly, another-numbering . 


fifteenth to the twenticth chapter.. 


CHAP. 1.] 


- Ver.1. And the-Lord spake unto Moses.} Who under- 
took nothing without order from God. 
In the willeanedl of Sinai.] Where they had eonitienied 
near a full year (as appears by comparing Exod. xix. 1. 
with .this place), and shortly after this: removed from it 
(chap. x. 11.) 
' In the tabernacle of the congregation.]. From whence the 
Lord delivered those laws which we read in the: foregoing 
book, (see on Ley. i. 1.) and now seems to have admitted 


him into the. i So whereas before he only Kigaee to 


him out of tt. 

On the first day of the second month, in the second year 
after they were come out of the land of Egypt.) All thatis 
rclated in the foregoing book, scems to have passed in the 
first month of the second year after their coming out of 
Egypt, in the beginning of which the tabernacle was set 
up, (Exod. xl. 2. 17.) and in the middle of it the Passover 
was kept; as appears by this book, (chap. ix. 1; 2, &c.) 

. Ver. 2. Take ye the sum.) There had been a muster, as 
we may call it, of the people, before the tabernacle was 
erected, (Exod. xxx: 12.) and consequently some months 
before this; for it was in order to a contribution, which 
every one was to make towards that holy work, (Exod. 


XXXViii. 26.) whereas this was for the better disposing of ' 


their camps about the tabernacle now that it was set up; 
and for their more regular march when they removed from 
Mount Sinai,, which they were to-do shortly. . 

Of all the congregation of the children of Israel. i Who 
alone were numbered ; all except the Levites; but none of 
the mixed multitude that ‘came with them out of. Egypt, 
(Exod. xii. 38.) 

_After their families,| It appears by Josh. vii. 16, 17, &c. 
that the several. tribes of Israel were divided into families, 
and those families into households, and those households 
had every one of them a head:or chief, who. is called the 
father of it. There were seventy of these families in-all; 


but some tribes had more, others fewer, according to the ' 


number of souls (as they are called); that is, persons 
who were in cach when they went down into Egypt, (Gen. 
xlvi. 27.) 


| By the house of their fathers.] Evcry family, as I said, | 


being distributed into houses (which we now call families); 

these houses were denominated from.their chicf, whom they 
called their father; for no > houses were denominated from 

the mother, as Jews say. 

‘ With the number of their names.] 'The names of every 

person, in the several houses,:were set down and regis- 

tered, that they might be the better known. 

.» Every male by their poll.} But no women; for the reason 

which follows. 


Ver.3. From twenty years old and upward.] Which was , 
ever after this the age when men were thought fit for 


war. 
' Allthat are able to go forth to war in Israel.] One would 
think by this they were not to number very aged and de- 


crepit people, because they: were no more able to go to: 


war than women and children, and those undcr twenty 
years old. And if we may believe Josephus (lib. ii. Antiq. 
cap.9.) after fifty years old, men were not bound to pay the 
half shekel which was duc in such musters; and therefore 
‘we may reasonably think were excused from going to war, 
‘unless they had a mind themselves. 
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HG Seen, 


Shall number them: by their armies.| This seems ‘to im- 
port, that, in, taking the account of them, they distributed 
them into certain ire ops or. companies, out of which were 


formed regiments (as we‘ now speak), and greater regular 


bodies, which composed several armics. We do not read 
this was required in the former numbering, (Exod. xxx.) 
that being for another end, as Inow observed ; not for their 
more orderly march in their remove from Mount Sinai. 


-And here I cannot but take notice, what a vast difference 


there. was between this method and that rude way which 
Cecrops, the first king of Attica, after the Ogygian flood 
(which happened ‘about the time of Moses), took to know 
the number of his people; which the Greek writers say, 
was by requiring every one of them to bring a stone; xat 
BaAXew tic 7b pécov, and throw it down before them ; which 
he counting, found them twenty thousand. So’ the- scho- 
liast upon ‘Pindar, (Ode ix.) and others in Meursius ‘de 


Regibus Atheniens. (lib. i. cap. 7.) 


Ver. 4. And there shall be with you a man of every tr tbe. 1 
Whom they were to take for their assistants. 

Every one.head of the house of his fathers.]: The LXX. 
and the Vulgar understand this to signify the principal 
persons’ in each tribe, who were best acquainted with 
every family and household in that tribe. And so it is ex- 
pounded, ver. 6. and many, think these were the first-born 
in:their tribe: but there is this objection against it, that 
Nahshan, who is named for the tribe of Judah, (ver. 7.) 
was not descended-from the first-born of that tribe; for 
Pharez was not Judalrs eldest son, Selah being before 
him, who had children, as we find in-chap. xxvi. of 
this book, (ver. 20.) Besides, when the principles of the 
tribes are reckoned again (chap. xxxiv. of this book), in the 
last year of their abode’in the wilderness, none of them are 
derived from these men here mentioned, but from others: 
and therefore these were the most emincnt men in the se- 
veral tribes, upon a different account; either for-wisdom or 
valour, or some other excellent quality. 

Ver. 5. And ‘these are the names of the-men that shall 
stand.| Be assistants. . 

With you.| i. e. With Moses and Aaron. ! 

Of the.tribe of Reuben, Elizur the son of Shedeur.] There 


is little to be observed concerning these tribes, but that 


they are here placed not in the order of their birth, but of 
their mothers who barc them. First, the children of Leah, 
who are all reckoned ‘in the same order-wherein they’ were 
born of her, (ver. 6—9:) ‘Then the children of Rachel, (ver. 
10, 11.) and after them the children ofthe two ‘handmaids, 
in the four following verses ; where (ver. 12.) Dan is’ set 
first, he being the first-born of Bilhah, whom Rachel: gave 
Jacob for his wife, (Gen. xxx. 5:) but then the next that 
follow are not reckoned -according to the order of thelr 
birth; for Naphtali, who was born next, is placed the last; 
and the youngest son of Zilpah placed before the eldest; 
for which we cannot now discern the reason, though: it is 
likely it was upon the account of some pre-eminence or 
other which they had gained; as ‘Ephraim, the youngest 
son of. Joseph, is mentioned before Man‘sseh. the eldest, 
(ver. 10.) because Jaco) had given him the precedence, 
when he’ blessed them before his death, (Gen. xIviii: 19.) 
Ver. 6. Of ‘Simeon, Shelumiel the son of Zurishaddat.] 
aR2 
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great men of each tribe; for whatsoever the import of them 
may be in the Hebrew language (which Chytreus and 
others have endeavoured to make out), it signifies nothing 
to us: only most of them shew how much God was in the 
thoughts of those who imposed these names on their child- 
ren; for Elizur signifies my God the rock; and Shelumiel 
is as much as God my peace, or God my rewarder; and 
Zurishaddai, my rock omnipotent, or all-suffictent, &c. 

Ver. 14. The son of Deuel.] So he is called also, chap. 
vii. 42. and yet in the second chapter, (ver. 14.) he is 
called the son of Reuel; for theso two letters, daleth and 
yesch, are very often changed, the one for the other; as 
Ripah (Gen. x: 3.) is called Dipath, (1 Chron. i. 6.) as, on 
tho other hand, Dodanim (Gen. x. 4.) is called Rodanim, 
(1 Chron. i. 7.) and it is to no purpose to heap up more ex- 
amples there are of this. . | 
’ Ver. 16. These were the renowned of the congregation.) 
The Hebrew word keruim signifies properly men called or 
named; that is, who had the honour to be named by God 
to this employment; which made them more noble than 
they were before. But, without this respect to their nomi- 
nation by God, this word signifies, in general, famous men, 
as we translate it, (chap. xvi. 2. xxvi. 9.) or renowned, 
(Ezek. xxiii. 23.) Accordingly the Vulgar translates it, 
most noble. 2 

Princes of the tribes of their fathers.) As.appeats more 
plainly from the noble offerings which each of them made 
for the dedication of the altar, (chap. vii.) mit 

Heads of thousands in Israel.] Men not only of great au- 
thority; such as Jethro advised Moses to take to his aid in 
governing the people, (Exod. xviii. 21.) but the highest of 
that rank; being chief commanders over all the thousands 
that were in their several tribes; under whom, no doubt, 
were many inferior officers of great account; for so all 
people have found it necessary to submit themselves to the 
government of some supreme power, with several subordi- 
nate rulers under it. ‘In which Israel excelled all other na- 
tions, being under the government of God himself, who ap- 
pointed Moses immediately under him, with several others, 
as we here find, to assist him; for it is truly observed by 
Xenophon, that ovdiv obrwe ov7’ s¥ypnoroy, ovre KadOv av- 
Opdrore we i rakic: nothing is either so profitable for men, or 
so becoming, as good order ; and, on the contrary, nothing 
so mischievous, or unseemly, as confusion. Now order is 
nothing else but the apt disposition of ‘every thing, in its 
proper place, for certain ends and uses. Accordingly 
among men nothing is more necessary, than that every one 
should know and keep his place in that degree and rank 
that belongs to him; as was here ordered by God for the 
preservation and good government of his people. 

Ver. 17. And Moses and Aaron took these men.) To be 
their associates in the numbering of the people. 

Which are expressed by their names.] Whom God himself 
marked out by name to be joined with them. For as peo- 
ple cannot be preserved without order, so that cannot be 
preserved without rulers and governors; and they will sig- 
nify nothing if their authority be not reverenced; and no- 
thing can gain them such reverence, as a particular desig- 
nation by God to their office. 

Ver. 18. And they assembled all the congregation together 
on the first day of the second month.} They immediately 
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There is less to be observéd concerning the names of these | 


[CHAP. 1: 


executed their commission, ori the same day they received 
it,(ver.1.)summoning all the people to appear before them) 
And they declared their pedigrees.) The people instantly 
obeyed, and every ono shewed from whom he was de- 
scended; or it may refer to Moses and Aaron, and the rest; 
who set down every man’s original in the public tables. 
After their families, by the house of their fathers, &c.] 
First, they shewed of what family they were; and then of 
what house in that family; and then the name of every 
person in that house was given in. (See ver.2.) Sucha 
kind of distinction Cecrops made in Attica, when he num- 
bered the people, whom he divided into four tribes (which 
in the days of Alemzon, their last king, were increased into 
ten); every one of which had several people in it, which 
were like the families in Israel; there being no less than 
ten or eleven people in that tribe which was called after 
his own name, Kexporic. (See Meursius, lib. i. de Reg. 
Athen. cap. 7. and lib. ii. cap. 10.) And every one knows 


‘how Rome, at the first, had three tribes instituted by Ro- 


mulus, which were divided into ten conrts (if I may so call 
them), and those into certain families ; which in aftertimes 
were increased into five-and-thirty tribes, according to the 
regions of the city. = m . 
Ver. 19. As the Lord commanded Moses, so he numbered 
them.] With the assistance of the forenamed persons. __ 
In the wilderness of Sinai.) Before they removed from 
Sinai; which being upon the twentieth day of this month, 
(chap.x.11.) they finished this work in so many days, or less. 
Ver. 20. And the children of Reuben, Israel's eldest son, 
by their generations, &c.] The word generations seems to 
be larger than families, as that is than houses, comprehend- 
ing every family in that tribe; as families comprehend 
every household, and household comprehends every per- 
son therein.” So the meaning is, all that were descended 
from Reuben, according to their several families; and 
houses in those families; and persons in those houses. 
Ver. 21. Those that were numbered of them, &c. were 
forty and six thousand and five hundred.] Some have ob- 
served, that this tribe was one of those who had the small- 
est number of men in it; in which they think was fulfilled 
the prophecy of Jacob, who foretold that Reuben should 
not excel, (Gen. xlix. 4.) But I do not look upon this as 
solid; for there were several tribes, who all this time had 
fewer persons in it than this; particularly the children of 
Joseph (whom Jacob compared to a fruitful bough, Gen. 
xlix. 22.) were very much fewer. (See below, ver. 33. 35.) 
Gad also, Benjamin and Asher, were fewer in number than 
Reuben; who, in this regard, excelled five tribes. 
Ver. 23. Of the tribe of Simeon were fifty and nine thou- 
sand and three hundred.] He had six childten when they 
went down into Ecypt, and Reuben but four; which is a 
plain reason of the greater increase of this tribe than the 
former. 
Ver. 24. Of the children of Gad, &c.] Itis probable that 
this tribe is therefore mentioned next, though descended 
from a handmaid, because they were to encamp and march 


‘together with Simeon under the standard of Reuben; as is 


ordered in the next chapter, ver. 14. 

Ver. 25. Of the tribe of Gad were forty and five thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty.) THe had more sons than Si- 
meon (Gen. xlvi. 10. 16.) when they came out of Egypt; 
and yet fewer descended from him, by many thousands, 
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than there did from Simeon; of which the reason doth not 
he 

Ver. 27. Of the tribe of Judah were Giieine and four- 
teen thousand and six hundred. ] It may be justly thought, 
that Jacob’s prophecy concerning the power. and strength 
of this tribe (Gen. xlix. 8, &c.) began already to be ful- 
filled, they being far more numerous than any other. 

Ver. 28. Of the tribe of Issachar, &c.] There is a plain 
account why this tribe and Zebulun are mentioned next to 
Judah, because they two marched under his standard, 
(chap. ii. 4, 5. 7.) It may be observed also, that these two 
tribes were more numerous than many other, who had more 
children when they came out of Egypt. 

Ver. 32. Of the children of Ephraim.| He had the pre- 

eminence given him to Manasseh long ago, (Gen. xlviii.19.) 
and therefore is here placed before him. 
- Ver. 83. Of the tribe of Ephraim were forty thousand 
and five hundred.] Though they were hitherto but few in 
comparison with some other tribes; yet in this the pro- 
phecy of Jacob was fulfilled, (Gen. xlviii. 19, 20.) that they 
were more fruitful than Manasseh, there being above eight 
thousand persons more in this tribe than in the other, 
(ver, 35.) 

Ver. 35. Of Manasseh were thirty and two thousand and 
two hundred.j This was now the smallest tribe; but before 
they got to Canaan they grew very numerous, being in- 
creased above twenty thousand, (chap. xxvi. 34.) 

. Ver. 37. Of the tribe of Benjamin were thirty-five thou- 
sand and four hundred.| ‘Though Benjamin had more chil- 
dren than any of the rest of his brethren, when they went 
down into Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 21. where it appears he had 
ten sons), yet his tribe had the fewest men in it of all other, 
except Manasseh. 

_ Ver. 39. Of Dan were threescore and two thousand and 
seven hundred.| On the contrary, Dan, who had but one 
son when they went down into Egypt, (Gen. xlvi. 23.) grew 
to a greater number than any other tribe, except Judah. 
So variously did the Divine providence work in fulfilling 
the promise to Abraham, of multiplying his seed. 

Ver. 41. Of Asher were forty and one thousand and five 
-hundred.| The growth of this tribe was not proportionable 
to that of some other, considering how many children Asher 
had at their going down into Egypt. But thcy increased 
near twelve thousand more before they got out of the wil- 
derness, (chap. xxvi. 47.) 

Ver. 43. Of Naphtali were fifty and three vinnieen and 
four hundred.| The great increase of this tribe is alleged 
by Bochartus, to justify his interpretation of Gen. xlix. 21. 
by altering the punctuation of the words. But I have there 
observed, that five other tribes were more numerous than 
Naphtali when this account was taken of them. 

Ver. 44. These are those that were numbered.) This is 
the account that was taken of the number of men in each 
tribe. 

Which Moses and Aaron numbered, and the princes of 
Israel being twelve men.| See v. 3, 4, &e. 

Each one was for the house of his fathers.] Who could ie 
better judge to what tribe every one belonged. 

Ver. 45, 46. So were all those that were numbered, &c. 
six hundred thousand and _ three thousand and five hundred 
and fifty.) By which it appears there was not one man 
dead since their last numeration (seven months ago), when 
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they were taxed for the tabernacle; for they were at that time 
just so many as are here mentioned; (Exod. xxxviii. 26.) 
As for Nadab and Abihu, they were of the tribe of Levi, 
who are not here reckoncd ; and the man that was stoned 
for blasphemy (Lev. xxiv.) was not of Israel, by the: side of 
his father. 

Ver. 47. But the Levites, after the tribe of their fathers, 
were not numbered among them.] There was no account 
taken of them among the other tribes ; as it i is likely they 
were not comprehended in the former number, (Exod. 
XEXVviii. 26.) being the persons who took the account, (ver. 
21.) and had before this consecrated themselves to the 
Lord, (chap. xxxii. 29.) 

After the tribe of their fathers.) Is a Hebraism, for the 
fathers of their tribe ; expressing, in short, what is at large 
said of all the rest, by their generations, after their families, 
by the house of their fathers, (ver. 20. 22. 24, &c.) 

Ver. 48. For the Lord had spoken’ unto Moses, saying.] 
He had received an order from God, when he commanded 
him to number the people, not to number them; which he 
sets down, that it might not be thought he ‘favoured them, 
because he was of their tribe, and therefore exempted them 
from the wars, unto which all others were engaged. _ 

Ver. 49. Only thou shalt not number the tribe of Levi, 
&c.] Because they were intended for‘another service, and 
therefore were to be numbered by themselves. There was 
as stout and valiant men in this tribe as any other, (which 
appeared sufficiently when God’s honour was to be vindi- 
cated, Exod. xxxii.) but God did not design them for the 
wars of Canaan, they having employment enough in carry- 
ing and guarding the tabernacle. 

“And from this example, the heathen learned to exempt 
all those who ministered to their gods from all other ser- 
vices; particularly from the war. Strabo notes (lib. ix. 
Geograph.) this custom to have been as old as Homer’s 
time; for in all his catalogue there is no mention of any 
ship that went against Troy from Alalcomenon, because 
that city. was sacred to Minerva, who is thence called by 
Homer "Adadxopevnic "ASnva. The same is observed by 
Ceesar (lib. vi.) of the ancient Druids, that they were freed 
from the: wars, and from tribute also. Which privilege 
St. Basil challenges” as belonging to the clergy, xara rov 
radaoy véuov, according to the ancient law, Epist. cclxix. 
and S. Greg. Nazianzen doth the same in many places ; 
particularly by his letter to Julianus, Epist. clxvi. 

Ver. 50. But thou shalt appoint the Levites over the taber- 
nacle.] 'This was their work, to attend continually upon the 


‘house of God. 


Of testimony.] So itis called, because the ark of the tes- 
timony was there; for which it was principally made. See 
Exod. xxxviil. al, and what I have noted upon Exod. xxv. 
16. chap. xl. 3. 

And over all the vessels thereof, and over all things that 
belong unto it.| Not to use them in any sacred ministry 
(which belonged to the priests alone), but to carry them 
when they were to be removed; and to keep them in safety 
atall times. See chap. Vill. ult. where itis qxpgepsly said, 
they. shall do no service there. 

‘They shall bear the tabernacle and.all the vessels thereof: J 
As is particularly directed in the fourth chapter. | 

-And they shall minister unto tt.] Which ministry is at 
large described in the third chapter. 
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“And shall encamp round about the tabernacle. As a 
guard unto it: they being like to the legions about the pa- 
lace of a great king, to secure and defend it from violenco 
or rudeness. Which was the reason that they did not march 
under any of the standards of the ‘other tribes: because 
they were to make a camp by themselves; the order of 
which is directed in the same third chapter. And for the 
same reason they were not to go to the wars ; because their 

camp was to attend upon the tabernacle, the house of God. 
’ Ver. 51. And when the tabernacle setteth forward, the 
Levites shall take it down ; and when it is to be pitched, the 
Levites shall set it up.] When the Israelites removed to a 
new station, the tabernacle was taken in pieces, that it 
might be the more easily carried from place to place: in 
which the Levites were to be employed; ‘and likewise in 
putting it together again, when it was to’ be set up, where 
they rested in their journeys; as is more fully ordered in 
the fourth chapter, where the manner of taking it down 
and setting it up again is directed; and every one’s office 
about it, whether priests (for they had some hand i in it). of 
Levites, exactly appointed. __ 

And the stranger.] Who is not of this tribe, though an 
Israelite. 

That. comes nigh.) To perform any of the forenamed 
offices. 

Shall be. put to death.] Asa presumptuous person, in 
meddling with that which doth not belong unto him: The 
author of Schebet Jehudah éxtends this to all strangers, 
who worshipped strange gods; and saith, ‘there was a 
golden sword hung up-in the gate of the temple with this 
inscription, The stranger that cometh nigh shall be put to 
death. 

Ver. 52. And the children of aon ‘The rest of the 
tribes beforementioned. 

Shall pitch their tents every man by his 0 own camp, &c.} 
In the order prescribed in the next chapter. 

Ver. 53. But the Levites shail pitch round about the ta- 
bernacle of testimony.) As is directed chap. iii. where they 
are ordered to make a camp nearer the tabernacle, within 
the other camp of the Israelites. 

That there be no wrath upon the congregation of the 
children of Israel.) To prevent the other camp of the Isracl- 
ites from coming too nigh the tabernacle; whereby they 

might have incurred God’s displeasure. 

And the Levites shall keep the charge of the tabernacle of 
testimony.] That is, therefore they were to be a constant 
guard about it; that no man might approach nearer than 
God allowed, and so bring heavy punishments upon him- 
self and upon the congregation. . 

Ver. 54. And the children of Israel did according to all 
that the Lord commanded Moses, so did they.] Consented 
to. all that is here required, and did accordingly. 


CHAP. II. 


Ver. l. ANp the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron, say- 
-ing.| The just number of days that were spent in taking 
the forenamed account of the people is uncertain, (see 
‘chap. i. 19. ) but that being finished, now order ‘is given for 
their encamping under their several standards. ‘And it is 
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directed to Aaron as well as Moses; though the order for 

numbering them was directed to Moses only, (chap. i. 1.) 
Aaron having by that first order been joined with him in 
taking the account of them. 

Ver. 2. Every man of the children of Israel shall pitch 
by his own standard.] By the banner of that tribe, to which 
he was joined by the following order. 

With the ensign of their father’s house.] Every family and 
household had their particular ensigns, beside that great 
banner under which they encamped and marched ; it being 
pitched and carried (as will appear) i in the midst of them. 
How these banners and ‘ensigns were distinguished one 
from another, we have. no certain knowledge. The later 
Jews say (particularly Aben. Ezra upon this place), that 
Judah carried in his standard the figure of a lion, and Reu- 
ben the figure of aman; Ephraim of an ox, and Dan of an 
cagle, for which I can see no ground. For though Judah 
be compared to a lion, yet the reasons he gives for the 
other are very absurd; with which I shall not trouble the 
reader, but only observe, that there is not one word of any 
such thing in their ancient writers; no, not in the w hole 
body of the Talmud, as the famous Bochartus assures us. 
And it is not likely that they, who so lately smarted for 
making the golden calf, would adventure to make any other 
images, and expose them to the eyes of all the people. 
Nor is it impertinent to observe, that when Vitellius in 
after-ages was to march against the Arabians through 


Judea, the great men of the. nation met him, and be- 


seeched him to march another way: the law of their coun- 
try not allowing images (such as were in the Roman en- 
signs) to be brought into it. So Josephus relates, lib. xviii. 
Antig. cap. 7. for which onc can see'no reason, if their an- 
cestors in the wilderness had, by the command or allow- 
ance of Moses, carried‘an eagle in any of their standards: 
(see Bochart in his Hieroz. par. i. lib. iii. cap. 5.) It is more 
probable, if there be room for conjecture in this matter, 
that the name of Judah might be embroidered in great let- 
ters in his standard, and of Reuben in his, and so of the 
rest: or they were distinguished by their colours only, as 
now our regiments are. 

Far off about the tabernacle of the congregation shall they 
pitch.] At such a distance as might shew their reverence to 
the tabernacle ; and that there might be another camp of the 
Levites within thank: who made a nearer inclosure about it, 
in the same form with the camp of Israel, which was quad- 
rangular, This distance of the camp of Israel from the 
tabernacle, is reasonably judged (by Josh. iii. 4.) to have 
been two thousand cubits; that is, a mile. 

Ver. 8. And on the east side toward the rising of the sun.] 
These ‘are two expressions (after the manner of the He- 
brews) for the same thing. Or kedma, which we here 
translate on the east, may be translated on the fore-part, 
viz. of the tabernacle: which was towards the sun’s rising. 

Shall they of the standard of the camp of Judah pitch.) 
These had the most honourable post (as we now speak) of 
all others; pitching before the most holy place, where 
Moses arid Aaron had their station in the camp of the Le- 
vites, (chap. iii. 38.) And therefore the LX-X. translate the 
first words of this verse thus, oi f rapept{scAdovrec TOUWTOL, &e. 
they that encamp first towards the cast shall be, &c. . 

Throughout their armies.] They being, as we read be- 
fore (and as the next verse tells us again), thrcescore and 
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several bodies (such as we now call companies, and regi- 
ments, and brigades), under their several officers : for which 
the Hebrews have no name but that of army or host. 

. And Nahshon the son of Amminadab.] He who was em- 
plonad as the principal person in that tribe to help to take 
the number of them, (chap. i. 7.) | 

. Shall be the captain of the children of Judah. ] Their com- 
mander-in-chief,. -or general, as-we now speak. _- . 

— Ver. 4. And his host, and those that were aaakend of 
them, were threescore and fourteen thousand, &c.]|, Hitherto 
Moses had ‘set down the words. that God. spake to him: 
but these are his own words, mpxah, he intermixes all along 
with those of God’s.. 

Ver. 5. And those that do pitch. next unto him, ] These 
now are the words of God; ordering what tribes should 
pitch under the standard of J udah. - ne | 

. Shall be the tribe of Issachar.] He and Zebulun were 
tis of the sons of Leah, as well as J udah: and therefore 
their tribes are fitly placed under the standard of the. tribe 
of Judah, as likely to agree well together. | 

, And. Nethaneel, the son of Zuar, shall be captain of the 
children of Issachar.] 1t may be noted, once for all, that 
the commanders-in-chicf of the several tribes, were those 
very persons who were chosen to take the number of them: 
which shews they were men of emincnce among them ;. as 
I observed, chap. i. 4. 

Ver. 6. And hishost, and those that were numbered thereof, 
were, &e.] These are the words of Moses, which to the end 
of the chapter (as I noted before) are interspersed with the 
orders that God gave for the forming of their camp. |. 
| Ver. 9. And ali that were numbered in the camp of. Judah 
were a hundred thousand, &c.] This was the greatest body 
of all other; which had the honour to be placed just before 
the oracle, as the strongest guard to it: the tribe of Judah 
lying in the midst, and the tribes of Issachar and Zebulun 
on cach side of his standard; unto which all their ensigns 
were in some sort of subjection. 

Throxghout their armies.| This ated body was divided 
into several smaller companics; for which they had no 
other name (as I observed before), but that of armies. 

These shall first set forth.} When they removed from one 
station to another, this. camp marched first. For they com- 
monly went eastward; in. which quarter this camp was 
pitched, (ver. 3.). 

. Ver. 10. And on the south side shall be the standard of 
the camp of Reuben, according to thew. armies, &c.] There 
{s nothing to be observed .concerning this camp, but that 
the tribe of Reuben had the honour to pitch in the midst of 
it; and. the tribes of Simeon and Gad Jay on cither side of 


im under his standard or banner: just as Issachar and | 


‘Zebulun did on cither side of: Judah. And there was an 
‘evident congruity in it; Simeon being his next brother, and 


‘Gad the eldest son of Zilpah, the handmaid of their mother | 


‘Leah, (Gen. xxx. 10, 11.) 
' Ver.14. Eliasaph the son of Reuel.| Sec note upon chap. 
i. 14, 


Ver. 16. And ‘they shall set forth ii in the second rank.) 


‘That is, when they removed, the three tribes that were 
pitched on the east marched first under the banner of Ju- 
dah, (as was said before, ver. 9.) and then followed these 
three that lay on the south undcr the banner of Reuben. 
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fourteen thousand: and six hundred men, were divided into |. 


22 
Ver.17. Then the tabernacle of the-congregation shail set 


forward with the. camp of the Levites.] After the forenamed 
| camps the tabernacle was to follow, between those two 
 that-went before, and. the camp of Ephraim and the camp 


of Dan. that came after. So they did not march as they 


| pitched; for then, there was a camp oncach side of the 


tabernacle: whereas when they marched there was none 
on the sides, but two camps went hefore it, and two fol- 
lowed it. 

In the midst of the camp.] Not entirely i in the midst: for 
it appears by the tenth chapter of.this book, ver 17. that 
after the first camp under the standard of Judah was gone 
forward, the tabernacle was taken down and carried by the 
sons of Gershon and Merari between the camp of Judah 
and ‘that of Reuben, which next, followed: and then the 
sanctuary set forward, borne by the Kohathites, (ver. 21. ) 
who marched exactly i in the midst, between the standards 
of Judah and Reuben and -the standards of Ephraim and 
Dan. 

As they encamp so shall they set forward.] This may refer 
either to the Levites, the sons of Kohath; that, as they lay 
encamped on the same side of the tabernacle that the 
standard of Reuben did, so they should-immediately march 
after them. Compare ver. 10. of this chapter with chap. iii. 
29. Or to the two camps forenamed; that they should 
march in the same order wherein they lay encamped: Ju- 
dah, for instance, in. the midst of Issachar and SAA Me 
before and behind him, or on each side of him. 

Ever 4 man in his place by their standards.] Every man 
keeping his place. which was assigned him, under the 
standard to which he belonged; that there might be no dis- 
order among them. . 

Ver. 18. ‘Amd, on the west side shall be the standard of the 
camp of Ephraim. &c.] There is little to be noted here, but 


‘that Ephraim i is plainly preferred before his brother, as he 


was in J acob’s blessing, (Gen. xlviii. 19, 20.) and that the 
two tribes which encamped under his standard, viz. Ma- 
nasseh (ver. 20.) and Benjamin, ‘(ver. 22.) are fitly joined 
with him ; they being all descended from Rachel. 

Ver. 24, All that were numbered of the camp of Ephraim 
were @ hundred and ‘eight thousand, &c.] SBS, was the 
smallest body of all the four. . 

And they shall go forward in. the third rank. J And wha 
fore, though they lay on the west side in their encamp- 
ment, yet when they marched they did not go in the rear 


of all, but immediately behind the tabernacle.. 


Ver. 25. The standard of the camp of Dan shall be on the 
north side, &c.] This tribe, we may reasonably think, was 
advanced to this dignity, of bearing onc of the four Piel 
ards, though they descended tote a handmaid; because 
Dan was the eldest of Jacob’s sons of that sort, (Gen. XXX. 
G.) and this tribe.was the most numerous of all others, ex- 
cept Judah; as the foregoing chapter shews, (ver. 39.) 
with whom the tribes of Asher and Naphtali are fitly joined, 
being descended from handmaids also. 

Ver. 31. All that were numbered in the camp of Dan were 
a hundred and fifty-seven thousand, &c.] This was the 
greatest body. of men, cxcept that under the standard of 
Judah, who marched in the front; and is the reason, per- 
haps, why these are ordercd here, in the next words, to 
bring up the rear. 

They shall go lundmost with their standards.] Here the 
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Standard comprehends ensigns; for there was but one 
standard for this camp, as there were no more for the other 
three: therefore the meaning is, they shall march hinder- 
most under their several colours, as we now speak; which 
was ordered for the greater security of the sanctuary, by 
the two strongest bodies marching before and behind, where 
there was the greatest danger. 

Ver. 32. These are those which were numbered of the 
children of Israel by the house of their fathers, &c.] That is, 
thus were all these persons disposed under their several 
standards; whose number was taken by Moses and Aaron, 
with their associates, (chap. i. 44, 45.) 

Ver. 33. But the Levites weve not numbered among the 
children of Israel, as the’ Lord commanded Moses.| And 
consequently did not belong to any of these: Maa 
being to make another camp by ee (chap. i 
47, Kc.) 

Ver. 34. And the children of Israel did according to all 
that the Lord commanded Moses.] As they gave in their 
names when they were to be numbered, (chap. i. 54.) so 
they now joined together. under such standards as God ap- 
pointed. 

_ So they pitched by their standards, and so they set for- 
ward, &c.] Each tribe encamped under the standard that 
was assigned to them; and they also marched, when they 
set forward, in such order as is here directed. Some order, 
no doubt, had been observed before, both when they rested 
aud when they marched, (see Exod. xii. 18.) but it was not 
so exact and regular as this form, into which they were now 
cast by: God himself, nor can we hess it was so strictly 
observed. 

The Jews say that this camp made a square of twelve 
miles in compass about the tabernacle; as Dr. Lightfoot 
hath observed, in his Cent. Chorogr. exlviii: and J. Wa- 
genscil more lately, in his annotations upon the Gemara of 
Sota, cap. 1. sect. 51. where several of them say, that the 
camp was three parasots in compass: and a parasot was 
four miles. 
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Ver. 1. THESE are the generations of Aaron and Moses. | 
Being now to give an account of the Levites, who had not 
been numbcred with the rest of the children of Isracl, he 
sets down the descendants of the principal persons among 
them; viz. Aaron (whom he puts in the first place, becanse 
he was the eldest brother, and his posterity were advanced 
to the dignity of priests) and Moses; whose posterity 
were only ministers to the priests, as all the common 
Levites were. It may seem, indecd, at first sight, as if he 
gave an account only of Aaron’s posterity; (ver. 2.) but 
if we look further to ver. 27,28. we shall find the pos- 
terity of both here numbered in the family of the Am- 
ramites, of which both Aaron and Moses were: Amram 
being their father; from whom the genealogy of the chil- 
dren of Moses is derived, (1 Chron. xxiii. 18, 14, &e.) 
through their generations; as here those of Aaron. 
Concerning the word generations, see Dr. Hammond on 
the first of St. Matthew, note a. _ 
“* In the day that the Lord spake unto Moses in Mount 
Sinai.} This circumstance seems to be particularly speci- 


ficd, because at that time Nadab and Abihu (who are men-_ 
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tioned in the next verse) were both alive, and very emi- 
nent persons, (Exod. xxiv. 1. 9,10.) though they were now 
dead, at this numbering of the Levites. . 

Ver. 2 . These are the names of the sons of Aaron, Nadab 
the fi irstebbre, &e.] There seems no necessity of setting 
down the names of Aaron’s sons, they not being here to 
be numbered. But it was of great concernment to have 
the distinction preserved between the priests and the Le- 
vites, their offices bemg very different; and thercfore 
Moses here sets down who belonged to the one, and who 
to the other. 

' Ver. 3. These are the names of the sons of Aaron, the 
priests which were anointed.] See Levit. viii. 30. 

Which he consecrated.| In the Hebrew, whose hand he 
filled. (See Exod. xxviii. 41. and xxix. 9.) 

To minister in the priest's office.| He would have it noted, 
that Aaron’s posterity were solemnly consecrated to a 
higher office than the rest of the tribe of Levi, who were to 
be their servants: the very name of cohen carries dignity 
in it; signifying sometimes a prince, as well as a priest. 
Accordingly, the priests had very little servile work im- 
posed upon them; but their chief business was to draw 
near to God, to present him with the blood, and the fat, 
and some part of the sacrifices which might be killed by 
other persons. This shews that they were God’s fami- 
liars; insomuch that some sacrifices were divided between 
him and them: and it was the same thing, whether they 


were consumed on the altar, or eaten by tho priests: and 


those things are said to be given to God which were put 
into their hands, though they never came to the altar: 
which is an evidence of the near relation they had to the 
Divine Majesty, which the Levites had not; for they could 
not come nigh to offer any thing to him, no more than the 
rest of the Israclites but were employed in inferior service 
about the tabernacle, that the pricsts might wholly attend 
to the service of God at the altar. 

Ver. 4. And Nadab and Abihu died before the Lord, &c.] 
A. little after their consecration, (Lev. x. 1, &e.) 

And they had no children.] Which is here recorded, that 
all posterity might know there were none to be admitted 
to the office of priesthood, but such as could derive their 
genealogy from Eleazar or Ithamar. If the other had left 
any sons, they would have inherited their father’s oflice be- 
fore Eleazar; as Maimonides observes out of Siphre: (see 
Schickard’s Jus Regium, cap. vi. Theor. xx.) 

-And Eleazar and Ithamar ministered in the priest’s office, 
in the sight of their father.| The LXX. rightly translate it, 
together with their father, who was the high-priest, and 
they lower priests under him: and so were all their sons; 
which it is likely they had in good number: for they are 
appointed, (ver. 38.) for the guard of the tabernacle to- 
wards the cast. And thus the Gemara Hicrosol. in tho 
title concerning Fasting, saith, that Moses appointed eight 
classes of priests: four of the family of Eleazar, and as 
many of Ithamar; which continued till the time of Samuel 
the prophet, and David, who admitted many more: (seo 
Selden de Suceess. in Pontif. cap. 1.) 

Ver. 5. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.] Now he 
gives order about the rest of the tribe of Levi, who had 
been omitted in the late muster. 

Ver. 6. Bring the tribe of Levi near, and present them.] 
They had consecrated themselves to God by a noble act, 
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mentioned Exod. xxxii. 29. which procured them this 
blessing, to be presented to God, and consecrated to him 
in a solemn manner, for such services as he should assign 
them. So this word, bring near, signifies to offer them 
unto God: as they were, chap.-vili. 10, 11. : 

Before Aaron the priest.] In his presence. 

That they may minister unto him.| Unto Aaron and the 
rest of the priests, who were the immediate ministers of 
God; and the Levites were given to minister unto them: 
which they did many ways; especially while they re- 
mained in the wilderness, where they had a peculiar charge 
(which otherwise would have been incumbent on the 
priests), not only to guard the tabernacle, and keep a watch 
night and day about it; but also to take-it down, and to 
carry it, when they removed, and to set it up again when 
they rested; as we read in the following part of this 
chapter, and in the next. -When they came into the land 


of Canaan, and were settled there, they had less to do of. 


this kind: but as the charge of the tabernacle still lay 
upon them, as it had done before, so did other works in 
the courts of the Lord’s house, and in the chambers where 
they waited on the priests; which are particularly men- 
tioned in 1 Chron. xxiii. 28, 29, &c. And in David’s time 
their work was still morc increased; forhc appointed them 
to be singers in the house of the Lord, and to play upon 
several sorts of instruments, (1 Chron. xxv.) which they 
did morning and evening, (1 Chron. xxiii. 30.) Porters, 
perhaps, there were before, who stood at the several?gates 
of the tabernacle, as afterward of the temple; and are said 
therein “ to minister in the house of the Lord,” (1 Chron. 
XXvi. 12.) as also guards of the treasury of God’s housc, 
and of things dedicated to him, (ver. 20.) But as he in- 
creased the number of.them, so he scttled them in their 
courses, that there might be a constant attendance with 
greater ease. As for those of them that were made judges 
and oflicers, not only in matters concerning the Lord, 
but in the service of the king, (as we read therc, 1 Chron. 
xxvi. 29, 30.) it no more bclongs to what is said of them 
here, than what follows ‘there, (vcr. 31.) that ‘‘ there were. 
found among them mighty men of valour.” (Scc a 
ver. 10.) 

' Ver. 7. And they shall keep his charge, and the charge of 
the whole congregation.] It highly concerned Aaron in par- 
ticular, and the whole congregation in general, that the 
tabernacle should be well guarded: and this was the Le- 
vites’ great business at present; who took this charge from 
off their hands, by attending that service, which all of them 
were bound to perform. | 

Before the tabernacle of the congregation.| This exactly 
expresses in what their ministry consisted; which was not 
performed in the tabernacle (where the pricsts only offi- 
ciated in the holy place, as the high-priest in the most holy), 
but before it, in the external part of it, where they assisted 
the priests in their service. 
< To do the service of the tabernacle.) Such vind as I 
have mentioned before, (ver. 6.) 

Ver. 8. And they shall keep.] By guarding hea and 
keeping a continual watch about them, 

_ All the instruments of the tabernacle of the congregation.) 
Every thing belonging to it.. 
And the chars ge of the children of Israel, to do the service 


of the tabernacle.| By which service at the tabernacle they 
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took upon, them the charge; wlnich otherwise was incum- 
bent onthe whole congregation, who were to take care that 
the holy things were kept .both safe and sccure, ‘and also 
separate to the sacred uses to which they were appointed. 

These words, which are often repeated, [to do the service 
of the tabernacle,] are to be carefully noted; because the 
Levites did not serve in_ the tabernacle (which bclonged 
only to the priests), but served the tabernacle, by guarding 
it, and taking it down, and carrying it, &c. as was said 
before. 

Ver. 9. And thou shalt give the Levites unto Aaron and to 
his sons.] They were first presented unto God, (ver. 6.) and 
God bestowed them as a gift upon the priests. (Sce chap. 
Viii.- 19.) 

They are wholly given unto him .out of the children of 
Israel.| To attend upon the priests, and to obey their 
orders; for which they paid them nothing, but they were 
to do it freely, being given to them to be ‘their servants by 
God, who paid them their wages. 

Ver. 10. And thou shalt appoint Aaron and his sons, and 
they shail wait on their priest’s office.] Or, thou shalt appoint 
them to wait on their priesthood: which he had shewn he- 
fore was very different from the Levitical office; but, to 
make them more mindful of their dignity, he repeats it 
again; that Aaron and his sons alone should officiate as 
priests, viz. in offcring sacrifice; in sctting the bread upon 
the holy table; looking after the lights, and rbtenicehi incense ; 
which they were to perform in their own persons, and not 
appoint any others, as their deputies, to do them: for none 
of these things could be performed by the Levites, whose 
business it-was to look after the fine flour of which the 
bread was made; to prepare it, and the frankincense which. 
was to be burnt; and abundance of such-like things, which 
are particularly mentioned, 1 Chron. ix. 27—29. 31, 32. 
But they could not make the anointing oil, or the sweet per- 
fume, mentioned Exod. xxx. 23. 34. for they were most holy ; 
and, therefore, the priests only could compound them. 

Aud the stranger that cometh nigh.] By stranger is meant 
any one (though a Levite) that was not of the sons of 
Aaron, who alone had the privilege to approach unto God. 

Shall be put to death.| God himsclf sent out a fire to con- 
sume Korah and his company, who presumed to offer in- 
cense, being but bare Levites, and not priests, (chap. xvi.) 

Ver. 11. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.) To 
make the matter more clear, he further tells Moses the 
reason, why he took the Levites from among the children 
of Israel to be his after a peculiar manner. 

Ver. 12. And I, behold, I have taken the Levites from 
among the children of Israel.| Take notice of the reason 
why I have taken the Levites from among the rest of the 
Israelites, (ver. 9.) for it is by my order and appointment. 

Instead of all the first-born that openeth the matrix, &c.] 
To make an exchange with them for all thcir first-born, 
which I have heretofore challenged as my own, and now 
take the Levites in their stead. 

: Therefore the Levites shall be mine.) As all the first-born 
were, which now shall be theirs, and the Levites be mince. 

Ver.13. Because all the first-born are mine.| By a special 
right, which is mentioned in the next words. 

For on the day that I smote ail the first-born in the land of 
Egypt.) The title whereby he Jaid a claim to all the first- 
born was, that great miracle (as R. Lovi of Barcelona calls 
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it) which he wrought, when he destroyed all the first-born 
of their neighbours in Egypt, and touched not onie of theirs. 
By which sparing mercy he acquired a just right to them ; 
and by that solemn dedication which he then commanded 
to be made of them unto his uses, (Exod. xiii. 2. 12, 13.) 

I hallowed wnto me all the first-born in Israel, &c.] He 
separated them unto himself, by sparing them, when he 
killed all other first-born, but only theirs. 

Mine they shall be.] Both by that act of his own, and by 
the act of the children of Isracl, whom he commanded to 
sanctify them to him, (Exod. xiii. 2. and xxii. 29.) they be- 
came God’s. By which it appears, that he had not a pe- 
culiar right in the first-born, more than in any other of their 
children, till their coming out of Egypt. And therefore, the 
taking of the Levites to be his, instead of the first-born, is 
no argument that the first-born had hitherto been the 
priests who ministered unto God, till this exchange of 
them for the Levites. Soour learned Dr. Lightfoot seems 
to infer, in his notes upon this passage; ‘‘ The first-born 
(saith he) had been priests till the consecration of the Le- 
vites ; but now that function must be confined to that tribe.” 
In which words (with due respect be it spoken to that ex- 
cellent man’s labours) there are several mistakes. For, as 
the priesthood was not now confined to this tribe, but to 
one family in this tribe (that of Aaron), so it was not con- 
fined to it upon this occasion; but he and his sons wero 
consecrated before this exchange of the Levites for the 
first-born, who were now given to minister unto them, but 
had nothing to do with the priesthood; no more than the 
first-born had, for whom they were exchanged; that pecu- 
liar right which God had in the first-born being since their 
coming out of Egypt. Upon all which considerations, we 
may look upon this exchange as an argument rather that 
the first-born were not pricsts in former times than that 
they were: as the Jews fancy, and as many have suggested 
from this very taking of the Levites to be God's portion in 
their stead. For so Menochius himself (lib.ii. de Repub: 
Jud. cap.1.)asserts from this very place, “ Jus sacerdotum 
in Levitas translatum, et eos loco primogenitorum acceptos, 
quibus hoc jus debehatur,” that the right of priests was 
transferred to the Levites, and they were accepted instead of 
the first-born, to whom that right belonged. tm which there 
is not a word of truth, but only that the Levites were ac- 
cepted instead of the first-born; who had the same right to 
the priesthood that the Levites had; that is, none at all. 

Iam the Lord.| Who may take whom I please to be em- 
ployed in my service; and think it reasonable that those 
whom [ spared, when I slew the Egyptian first-born, should 
be mine. 

Ver. 14. And the Lord spake unto Moses.] There was 
some reason, no doubt, why Moses alone is commanded to 
take the number of the Levites upon this eccasion, (as he 
alone did, ver. 16.) when Aaron is joined witb him in num- 
bering the Israelites, (chap. i.3.) and in numbering the 
Levites themselves who were fit for service, (chap. iv. 2. 
41. 45.) nay, the chief of the Israelites assisted therein, 
(ver. 46.) And it is most probable he alone was employed 
to take this account, because Aaron was a party in it; the 
money that was to he paid for so many of the first-born, 
as exceeded the number of the Levites, being given to him 
and to his sons, (ver. 48.) 

In the wilderness of Sinai.) This command immediately 
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followed the other, in the twoepreceding chapters, before 
they departed from the wilderness of Sinai ; where they had 
been ever since God delivered the law to ‘them froin that 
mountain. 

Ver. 15. Number the children of Levi, after the house of 
their fathers, by their families.] Just as they had numbered 
the rest of the children of Isracl. (See chap.i.2.) Only 
those they numbered from twenty years old and upward ; 
but the Levites from a month old and upward. 

Every male from a month old and upward shalt thou 
number them.] The reason of this difference was, that this 
was the age at which they were to redeem their first-born, 
(chap. xviii. 16.) in whose stead the Levites were to be 
given unto God. (Sce ver. 40. of this chapter.) 

Ver. 16. And Moses numbered them according to the word 
of the Lord, &c.| This charge was committed to him alone, 
(ver. 10.) and he alone (as I there observed) performed it. 

Ver. 17. And these were the sons of Levi, by their names, 
Gershon, and Kohath, and Merari.] The same account we © 
had before, (Gen. xlvi. 11. Exod. vi. 16.) 

Ver. 18. And these are the names of the sons of Gershon, 
by their families, Libni and Shimei.] The same is said 
Exod. vi. 17. 

Ver. 19. And the names of the sons of Kohath, &e.] They 
are mentioned in the same order, in Exod. vi. 18, 19. 

Ver. 20. These are the JSamilies of the Levites, according 
to the house of their fathers.] These were the principal 
families in this tribe ; from whence the several households, 
and the persons in them, were derived. 

Ver. 21, 22. Of Gershon was the family, &c.] From his 
two sons sprung two families; who had in them seyen 
thousand and five hundred male children, from a month old 
and upward. 

Ver. 23. And the families of the Gershonites shail pitch 
behind the tabernacle westward.) Where the most holy 
place was; and where they under the standard of Ephraim 
lay, in the great camp of Isracl, (chap. ii. 18.) between 
whom and the tabernacle this part of the camp of Levi 
pitched. 

Ver. 24. And the chief of the house of the father of the 
Gershonites, &c.] The commander-in-chief, as we may 
style him, or the principal officer in this part of the camp 
of the Levites, was Eliasaph the son of Lael; but of what 
family he was, whether of the Libnites or Shimites, is not 
related. 

Ver. 25. And the charge of the sons of Gershon.| That 
which was committed peculiarly to their care. 

In the tabernacle of the congregation.| In the things be- 
longing to the tabernacle; for none went into it but the 
priests alone. 

Shall be the tabernacle. | Not the boards, and pillars, and 
bases of it, (for they belonged to the care of the sons of 
Merari, ver. 36.) but the ten curtains, which were the in- 
ward hangings of it, and are called the mischan, or taber- 
nacle, (Exod. xxvi. 1. and sec the next chapter of this 
book, ver. 25.) 

And the tent.] The outward curtains of goats’ hair, which 
are called ohel, the tent, (Exod. xxvi. 7. 12.) 

The covering thercof.| The michse, as the Hebrews call 
it, or the covering of the tent, were the rams’ skins and 
badgers’ skins, which lay outmost of all, upon the curtains 
of goats’ hair, (Exod. xxvi. 14.) 
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And the hanging for the door of the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation.] The outward veil, mentioned Exod. xxvi. 36. 
for the inward veil, which hung before the most holy place, 
was the charge of the Kohathites. 

Ver. 26. And the hangings ofthe court.| See Exod. xxvii.9. 

And the curtain for the door of the court.] Exod. xxvi. 16. 

Which is by the tabernacle, and by the altar round about.] 
Or, as the Hebrew particle ai may be translated, 1s over, or 
upon the tabernacle, &c. that is, this curtain at the door 
and the hangings of the court compassed the tabernacle, 
and the altar of bérnt-offerings (which stood at the door of 
it, Exod. x]. 19.) round abont; so that they were not ex- 
posed to common sight: for these Gershonites had nothing 
to do with the altar itself, which was the charge of the 
Kohathites, (ver. 31.) 

And the cords of it.] This seems to refer, not merely to 
the curtain for the door of the court, but to all that went 
before, viz. the cords whereby those hangings were stretched 
out, and fastened by pins to the wood-work of the taber- 
nacle: for the cords of that belonged to the custody of the 
sons of Merari, (ver. 37.) and we find pins and cords, as 
well for the tabernacle (that is, the hangings) as for the 
court, 7. e. the boards, &c. (Exod. xxxv. 18.) 

For all the service thereof.| Of this part of the house of 
God, as appears from ver. 31. and 36. where this is repeated 
with respect to the other parts of it. 

Ver. 27. And of Kohath was the family of the Amramites, 
&c.] He was the second son of Levi, and had as many 
more families sprung from him as from the éldest; among 
which was the family of the Amramites, of which were 
Moses and Aaron. 

Ver. 28. In the number of ail the males, &c.]) Though 
there were four families of the Kohathites, and but two of 
the Gershonites, yet the latter were as numerous as they, 
within eleven hundred. 

Keeping the charge of the veinctencit’ y.| Of what belonged 
to the holy place, which was committed to their charge, as 
it follows afterward; and they were instructed in it betimes. 
. Ver. 29. The families of the sons of Kohath shalt pitch 
on the side of the tabernacle southward.) Between the ta- 
bernacle and the standard of Reuben, (chap. ii. 10.) 

Ver. 30. And the chief of the house of the father of the fa- 
milies of the Kohathites shail be Elizaphan the son of Uz- 
ziel.| There was a commander-in-chief appointed over 
this body of the Levites, who was chosen out of the young- 
est family of the Kohathites. But it is observable, there 
were no standards belonging to any of these bodies, they 
being designed for other service, and not for war. 

Ver. 31. And their charge shall be the ark, and the table, 
and the candlestick.| The sanctuary, as was said before, 
(ver. 28.) being committed to their custody, the particu- 
lars are here mentioned, which were the most precious of 
all the holy things, with which the Kohathites had the ho- 
nour to be entrusted, though a younger family than those 
descended from Gershon, because Moses and Aaron were 
of it, being of the family of the Amramites ; which is the 
reason why the Kohathites are reckoned first in the next 
chapter; (ver. 2.) and that of the forty-eight cities given 
to the Levites by Joshua, almost half of them fell to their 
families, (Josh. xxi. 4, 5.) 


The altars.) Both the altar of burnt-offerings and the 
altar of incense. 
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And the vessels of the sanctuary wherewith they (i. e. the 
priests) minister.] See Exod. xxv. 29. xxxvii. 16. 

And the hanging.) That is, the veil before the most holy 
place, for all other haugings were under the care of the 
Gershonites, (ver. 25. 26.) wherein the ark was wrapped, 
when they carried it, (chap. iv. 5.) 

And all the service thereof.] Whatsoever belonged to this 
part of God’s house: (see ver. 26.) and the particulars are 
mentioned in the next chapter, ver. 7.9. 14. 

Ver. 32. And Eleazar, the son of Aaron, shall be chief 
over the chief of the Levites.] There was one officer in chief 
set over each of these great families; of the Gershonites 
(ver. 24.) of the Kohathites, (ver. 30.) and the Merarites, 
(ver. 35.) And over all these chiefs there is now appointed 
a supreme chief (who was to govern them as they governed 
those under them), and that was Eleazar, who was more 
than a Levite, being the eldest son of Aaron, the high 
priest. 

And have the oversight of them that keep the charge of the 
sanctuary.] But, more particularly, Eleazar was to super- 
vise those that had the sanctuary under their care; that is, 
all the Kohathites and Elizaphan their chief, (ver. 20.) 

Ver. 33, 34.] Of Merart was the family of the Mahlites, 
and the family of the Mushites, &c.] Nothing is observable 
of these, but that they were the fewest in number, being 
thirteen hundred less than the children of Gershon, (see 
ver. 22.) 

Ver. 35. These shall pitch on the side of the tabernacle 
northward.} Opposite to the Kohathites; between the 
standard of Dan and the sanctuary, (chap. ii. 25.) 

Ver. 36. And under the custody and charge of the sons of 
Merari, shail be the boards of the tabernacle, &¢.| Con- 
cerning all the things mentioned in this, and in the next 
verse,.see Exod. xxvi. 15, 16, &c. xxvii. 10—12, &c. and 
the next chapter of this book, ver. 31, 32. 

Ver. 37. And their cords.] 'These are different from those 
beforementioned, ver. 27. as I noted there. 

Ver. 38. But those that encamp before the tabernacle to- 
wards the east.| Where the entrance into it was. 

Even before the tabernacle of the congregation eastward.] 
He would have this station observed, as much excelling 
the rest. 

Shall be Moses, and Aaron and his sons.] There were 
but three bodies of the Levites, descended from the three 
sons of Levi, (ver. 1.) and therefore none left to guard 
this side of the tabernacle, but Moses and Aaron, and 
their families; who lay between the standard of Judah 
and the tabernacle, (sce chap. ii. ver. 3.) which was the 
most honourable post, as I there noted: where the priests 
were with great reason placed, together with the chief go- 
vernor ofall, Moses; because they were to guard the holy 
place, that none might go into it but themselves. 

Keeping the charge of the sanctuary.) Of the entrance 
into it. 

For the charge of the children of Israel.] Which it con- 
cerned every one of the children of Israel should be aes 
sacred: (see ver. 7.) 

And the stranger that cometh nigh shall be put to death. } 
No man that was not of the house of Aaron (though a 
Levite) was, upon the peril of his life, to-enter inte the 
sanctuary: of which they had the charge: (see ver. 10.) 

Ver. 39. All that were numbered of the Levites, which 
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Moses and Aaron numbered, at the commandment of the 
Lord.| This looks like a contradiction to the observation 
IT made, ver. 14.16. But Aaron’s numbering here; in all 
probability, is only agreeing that this was a true account 
which Moses took of the tribe of Levi. For Moses still 
continues to be alone concerned in numbering the first- 
hom of the children of Israel, for whom they were to be 
exchanged, (ver. 40. 42.) 

Were twenty and two thousand.] If the particular sums 
‘beforementioned (ver. 22. 28. 34.) be put together, they 
amount to three hundred more than twenty-two thousand. 
Therefore it is a reasonable conjecture, that the three hun- 
dred are omitted in this account, because they were the 
first-born of the Levites themselves; and upon that score 
belonging to Ged already, (by the law in Exod. xiii. 2. 
xxxiv. 20.) could not be exchanged for the first-born 
of other tribes, and substituted in their stead, as other 
Levites were. It is very observable here also, that the 
Levites were the fewest in number of any tribe;- being but 
two-and-twenty thousand three hundred, trom a month old 
and upward: when some tribes were twice, nay thrice as 
many, (see chap. i. 27.) not reckoning children, but only 
men frem twenty years old and upward.’ In which the 
Divine Providence was very conspicuous, which so or- 
dered it, that this whole tribe might be dedicated to him; 
whereas, if it had grown proportionably to the rest, there 
would have been more Levites by far than the first-born of 
all the tribes. 

Ver. 40. And the Lord said unto Moses.| To whom alone 
this command is directed, as I observed above. 

Number all the first-born of the males of the children o, 
Israel from a month old and upward.] The first-bom males 
were to be a month old, before their parents were bound 
to redeem them: if they died before, they were not to pay 
any thing for them. Which depends upen another law, 
Ley. xii. 4. 6. where if a woman brought forth a male, 
besides the seven days of her separation, she was to stay 
three-und-thirty days more before she went unto the sanc- 
tuary: at which time the child being to be presented to 
God, it appears that he acknowledged them for his when 
they were a month old. Yet they distinguish between the 
time when the redemption money was due, and when it 
was offered. This latter was deferred till the mother was 
abroad again: but it was due, and the father obliged to 
pay it, as soon as the child was a month old. So Const. 
L'Empereur observes out of icc pieaeetn ish Bava kama, 
cap. vii. sect. 6. 

And take the number of their names. | That their number, 
and that of the Levites, might be compared one with the 
other; for the reason which here follows. 

Ver. 41. And thou shalt take the Levites for me (I am 


the Lord), instead of all the first-born among the children of 


Israel.| God had taken them befere, as we read, ver. 12. 
by declaring his will to Moses about it. And now he com- 
mands Moses to declare his will to the people, and actually 
to make this exchange; after he had taken the number, 
both of the first-born and of the Levites. For he had au- 
thority to take which he pleased, beirig their Lord. 

And the cattle of the Levites, instead of ali the firstlings 
among the cattle of the children of Israel.| Not that they 
should be sacrificed, or taken from the Levites; but that 
they should be accounted God’s cattle 
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;.they being the cat-— 
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tle of the Levites, who were his entirely: and therefore 
were presented unto him, as the Levites were; but still 


continued in their possession by his allowance, for their 


encouragement in his service: (see ver. 45.) 

‘Ver. 42. And Moses numbered as the Lord commanded 
him all the first-born of the children of Israel.1 But we do 
not find that he numbered the firstlings of their cattle, or 
the cattle of the Levites; because the exchange of them 
was not made in particular, by substituting one for one; 
but generally, by substituting all the cattle of the Levites, 
instead of all the firstlings of the Israelites’ cattle. 

Ver. 43. And all the first-born males, by the number of 
names, &c. and were twenty and two thousand two hundred 
and threescore and thirteen.] It may appear something 
strange, that, from above six hundred thousand men, (rec- 
koning from twenty years old and upward, chap. i. 46.) 
there should not be more than this number of first-born 
sons; till it be considered, that thus many were born since 
the slaughter of the Egyptian first-born (which was not 
much above a year ago), after which time all the first-born 
of Israc] became God’s; but not those that were born be- 
fore: for so the law is, Exod. xiii. 2. Whatsoever openeth 
the womb, (i. é. hereafter) both of 3 man and beast, shall be 
mine. 

Ver. 44. And the Lord ‘spake unto Moses, saying.] Still 
he is the person solely employed in this business. . .. 

' Ver. 45. Take the Levites instead of all the. first-born 
among the children of Israel, and the cattle of the Levites 
instead of their cattle.}] Having numbered both the Levites 
and the first-born, now he bids’ him take those two-and- 
twenty thousand Levites instead of se many first-born. 
As for the cattle, they were not numbered, as I observed 
before, but exchanged in the lump, as we speak. 

And the Levites shall be mine.| I think it is remarkable 


that he doth not add, and their cattle shail be mine also. 


For he did not take their cattle’ from them when they be- 
came his; but left them the use of them, who still enjoyed 
them in his right. 

Tam the Lord.| This exchange is made by my authority, 
who am the Lord, both of them and all they have. 

Ver.46. And for those that are to be redeemed of the two 
hundred and threescore and thirteen, &c.|] There being two 
hundred threescore and thirteen first-born more than there 
were Levites, they are directed, in the next verse, what to 
do about them. I‘or there could be no exchange of Levites 
for them, because there was not a sufficient number to be 
taken in their stead. 

Ver. 47. Thou shalt even take five shekels a-piece by the 
poll.| This was the price of redemption ever after, as ap- 
pears from chap. xviii. 16. For it had been lately consti- 
tuted the value ofa man-child, from a month to five years 
old, in Levit. xxvii. 6. 

After the shekel of the sanctuary, &ce.] See Exod. xxx. 13, 
&e. The only difficulty in this matter was, to determino 
which of the first-born should be redeemed by paying this 
money, and which should be exchanged for the Levites. 
For every one of the Israelites, no doubt, was desirous 
rather to have his first-born redeemed by a Levite, than by 
paying five shekels; and yet some of them must be put to 
this expense, there not being Levites enough to answer for 
them all. The Jews think (particularly R. Solomon) that 
there was no way to satisfy this doubt like that by draw- 
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ing of lots, which was done in this manner. 
the forenamed doctor, took two-and-twenty thousand 
scrolls of parchment, and wrote in them these words, a sou 
of Levi; and two hundred and seventy and three. more, 
wherein he wrote five shekels; and then putting them all 
together in an urn, and shaking it to mingle them, he com- 
manded every oue of the first-born to come, and put in his 
hand, and draw out a schedule: and to him that drew out 
one of the former sort, he said, a Levite hath redeemed 
thee; but to him that drew out one of the latter, he said, 
pay thy price. And thus they tell the story also in the 
Gemara Babylon. Tit. Sanhedrin, which is probable 
enough ; unless we suppose the congregation to have re- 
deemed the two hundred seventy-three first-born out of a 
common stock; which was a shorter way, but not so Di- 
vine as the other. 

Ver. 48. And thou shalt give ‘the money, wherewith the odd 
number of them is to be redeemed, unto Aaron, and to his 
sons.| Which was but reasonable; because the Levites 
being given to them by God; (ver. 6, 7.) the money that was 
paid to make up what was wanting in their praportion to 
the first-born belonged to them likewise. 

Ver. 49. And Moses took the redemption-monet y of them 
that were over and above.] To whom the lot fell, having 
five shekels written upon it. 

Them that were redeemed by the Levites.| The first-born 
were redeemed by the Levites as far as their number would 
reach; the rest, who were more than the Levites, were re- 
deemed by money. 

Ver. 50. Of the first-born of the children of Israel took he 
the money, a thousand three hundred and threescore and five 
shekels.|. Five times two hundred seventy and three make 
just this number. 

Ver. 51. And Moses gave the money of them that were re- 
deemed unto Aaron, and to his sons.] Which was a rule ob- 
served in future generations, (chap. xviii. 15, &e.) 

According to the word of the Lord, as the Lord commanded 
Moses.| This is so oft repeated, to shew how faithful a ser- 
vant Moses was; who did nothing but by the Divine order, 
and omitted nothing that was commanded him. 
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Ver. 1. Awnp the Lord spake unto Moses and unto Aaron, 
saying.] They being both of them concerned to see this 
carefully executed, he speaks to both ; and they took others 
to their assistance, (ver. 34. 46.) 

Ver. 2. Take the sum of the sons of Kohath, &c.] They 
are first mentioned, being employed in the most honourable 
work; as I observed before, (chap. iii. 31.) 

Ver. 3. From thirty years old and upward.] In this work, 
to which they are appointed, they were not employed 
till they came to thirty years of age; but they were ad- 
mitted to attend at the tabernacle, and do other service, at 
the age of five-and-twenty ; as we read, chap. viil. ver. 25. 
Which place the Jews (in the Gemara Babylonica upon 
the title Cholin) reconcile with this, after this manner: they 
were admitted to learn their duty at five-and-twenty, and to 


minister at thirty. And so Aben Ezra upon Numb. viii. 


They were probationers, and might do some service at five- 
and-twenty years old, but not do all: for they might wait 
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upon the tabernacle, but not bear the ark. And that is the 
exact truth; they were admitted to minister to the priests 
at five-and-twenty, but were not put upon this laborious 
work here mentioned, till they had sufficient strength for it; 
which was at thirty years of age, when they were able to 
carry burdens; for by that word their work is described, 
(ver. 15. 19. 24. 31. 47.) For though some things, which 
they were charged withal, might be put into waggons, yet 
the ark and the most holy things were to be carried upon 
their shoulders, though they marched never so far, (ver. 15. 


_and vii. 9.) When the ark, indeed, was settled in the tem- 


ple, which was a fixed place, and therefore was no longer 
to be carried up and down, then (as D. Kimchi observes 
upon 1 Chron. xxiii.) king David appointed them to enter 
upon their office at twenty years old; there being also other 
great work to be performed in his time, for which they were 
fit at that age. And so it continued even after their retum 
from the captivity at Babylon, Ezra iii. 8. (See Selden de 
Success. in Pontificat. lib. ii. cap. 4. and 5 ard in his 
Temple Service, chap. vi. sect. 1.) 

Even until fifty years old.] Beyond which age they were 
not bound to do any service, but only to minister with their 
brethren at the tabernacle, (chap. viii. 25, 26.) 

All that enter into the host.] Or, into the warfare. For 
their watching continually, as a guard, about the taberna- 
cle, (chap. iii. 7, &c.) made them a sort of militia, who 
were encamped, as appears by the foregoing chapter, about 
the tabernacle for its security. Besides which, there was 
other work which might make their service as laborious as 
a soldier’s life is, and give it the name of entering into the 
host; which manner of speaking St. Paul uses unto Timo- 
thy, 1 Tim. i.18. where he exhorts him to war a good 
warfare. 

To do the work of the tabernacle of the congregation. | 
They did not perform any work in it, but about it (such as 
here follows), unless we understand by the tabernacle, the 
outward court, into which they went to minister unto the 
priests. 

Ver. 4. This shall be the service of the sons of Ixohath, in the 
tabernacle of the congregation, about the most haly things.] 
The next verses explain what this service was: or, if the 
word about (in the latter end of the verse) were quite left 
out, the sense would be more clear; this shall be the service 
of the sons of Kohath, &c. the most holy things; that is, the 
ark, as Aben Ezra expounds it. And his interpretation 
may be justified from ver. 19, 20. in the latter of which it 
is called the holy, and in the former the holy of holies ; as 
it is here in the Hebrew: for it was the most holy of alt 
other holy things in the tabernacle; and gave the name to 
the place where it stood, of holy of holies, or the most holy 
place. And this made the service of the Kohathites the 
most honourable of ajl other, and is the reason they are 
mentioned first. 

Ver. 5. When the camp setteth forward:] Which it did 
not do till the cloud was taken up, and removed from off 
the tabernacle, (Exod. x1. 36, 87. Numb. x. 11.) 

Aaron shall come, and his sons.] While the cloud rested 
upon the tabernacle, and the glory of the Lord filled the 
house, none but Aaron might come into the most holy 
place where the ark was, and that but on one day in the 
year; and then, after he had filled’ it with incense, which 
made a cloud before the mercy-seat (which was the cover- 
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ing of the ark), over which the Schechinah was. But that 
being removed in the cloud, when it was taken up from the 
tahernacle ; not only Aaron, but his sons also might come 
into the most holy place, without any irreverence ; that 
which made it so holy (viz. the glory of the Lord) being 
gone out of it for the present; so that there was no danger 
in approaching to the ark where it was wont to rest. 

And they shall take down the covering veil.] Whereby the 
holy place was parted from the most holy; which is always 
meant by the word parocheth, (as I shewed upon Exod. 
xxvi. 31.) which is here used: and though the word masach 
be added to it, which constantly signifies the outward veil 
at the entrance of the sanctuary; yct it is plain that the 
inward veil, which was at the entrance of the most holy 
place is here intended: for the other was committed to the 
care of the Gershonites, (ver. 25.) 

And cover the ark of the testimony with it.] By this it is 
evident they went into the holy place, unto the very ark, 
over which they threw this covering. 

Ver. 6. And shall put thereon the covering of badgers’ 
skins.] Not any of those wherewith the tabernacle was co- 
vered, (Exod. xxvi, 14.) but a covering made on purpose 
for this use, to defend the ark from the injury of the wea- 
ther when they carried it on their shoulders. 

And shall spread over it a cloth wholly of blue.) Or, of 
perfect blue. This was the third covering of the ark; which, 
till it was laid upon it, the Levites might not approach it. 
And sinee the tabernacle was the image of things in the hea- 
vens (as not only the apostle, but the Jews themselves 
say), the ark in particular being a figure of the celestial 
throne of God; it is not an unreasonable conceit of R. Be- 
chai, that this blue-coloured cloth was spread over it as an 
emblem of the skies, which are spread like a curtain be- 
tween us and the Majesty on high. 

And shall put in the staves thereof.) It is not said they 
shall put them in the rings; for they were never to be 
taken out of them, (Exod. xxv. 15.). Nor do the Hebrew 
words signify that they should put them wn; but it should 
be translated, put the staves thereof, that is, upon their 
shoulders. So Aben Ezra interprets it; which seems to 
me the most simple exposition: or, fit and dispose them, 
under the covering, that they might be laid on their shoul- 
ders: or, order them so in the rings (which is Chuskuni's 
explcation), that they might fall into the two notches, 
which were in the staves, to keep the ark from sliding up 
and down. 

Ver. 7. And upon the table of shew-bread they shall spread 
a cloth of blue.} Itis not said wholly of blue, as it is of the 
former; which shews it was of something a different co- 
Jour. 

And put thereon the dishes.] Upon which the bread was 
set. 

And the spoons and bowls, &c.] See Exod. xxv. 29. 

And the continual bread.) 2. e. The bread which stood 
continually in the presence of God. 

Shall be thereon.| Even when the table was carried from 
place to place; which shews that they provided this bread, 
(according to the order, Exod. xxv. 30.) all the time they 
were in the wilderness. And it was not hard to procure so 
much corn from their neighbours, bordering upon the wil- 
derness, as would be sufficient for this purpose, and for 
others, which I shall note in their proper places ; particu- 
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larly from the land of Midian, where Moses’s father-in-law 
lived; which was not far from Sinai, (as appears from 
Exod. ili. 1.) where they were at present. 

Ver. 8. And they shall spread upon them a cloth of scar- 
let, and cover the same with a covering of badgers’ skins.) 
These had a triple covering, as well as the ark; being holy 
things, and having a holy thing (that is, the bread of the pre- 
sence, as it is called in the Hebrew, because it stood before 
God continually) in the dishes upon the table. 

And shall put in the staves thereof.| That it might be 
ready to be carried, (Exod. xxv. 27, 28.) 

Ver. 9. And they shall take a cloth of blue.] Like that 
which covered the table, (ver. 7.) 

And cover the candlestick of the light.) See Exod. xxv. 
31. and xxxvii. 17, &c. 

And his lamps, and his tongs, &c.] Exod. xxv. 37, 38, 
and xxXxvii. 23. 

And all the oil-vessels thereof. | For God commanded them 
to bring pure oil to feed the lamps continually, (Exod. 
XxVli. 20.) which was put, no doubt, in vessels, to preserve 
it for daily use. 

With which they minister unto it.] With which oil they 
keep the lamps continually burning. 

Ver. 10. And they shall put it, and all the vessels thereof, 
within a covering of badgers’ skins.| There were but two co- 
verings for the candlestick and its vessels, it being of lesser 
value than the table of shew-bread, and what belonged 


‘to it. 


And shall put it upon a bar.] Rather upon a bier; for 
the word we herc translate bar, is different from that used 
before, (ver. 6. 8.) which we translate staves ; and signifies 
any instrument whereby things are removed from one place 
to another. We translate it indced a staff, (chap. xiii. 23.) 
whereon two of them that went to spy out the land carried 
the cluster of grapes they had cut down: which was laid, 
no doubt, upon something that was broad; as this bar was 
whereon they carried the candlestick: which had no rings 
belonging to it, and therefore, I take it, was carried upon 
something resembling a bier, on which corpses are carried to 
their grave in this country: see ver. 12. and so the LXX. 
iw’ avapoptwv. 

Ver. 11. And upon the golden altar.| So called, because 
it was overlaid with pure gold, (Exod. xxx. 3.) 

They shall spread a cloth of blue, &c.] As they did upon 
the candlestick, (ver. 9.) 

And shall put to the staves thereof.] Into the rings; which 
were made on purpose, that it might be carried upon the 
staves, (Exod. xxx. 4, 5.) 

Ver. 12. Aud they shall take all the instruments of the 
ministry wherewith ther y minister in the sanctuary.) I do 
not see what can be meant by these, but the holy garments 
which Aaron and his sons put on in the time of their minis- 
tration. For all other things have been already mentioned ; 
and these are called the clothes of service, Exod. xxxi. 10. 
where they are immediately mentioned after all the fore- 
named furniture of the tabernacle. 

And shall put them in a cloth of blue, and cover them with 
a covering of badgers’ skins.] As they did the candlestick, 
and the altar of incense, (ver. 9. 11.) 

And put them on a bar.) By this it appears that the He- 
brew word mot, which we translate a bar, signifies a broad 
instrument for carriage; such as I have described ver. 10. 
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Ver: 13. And they shall take away the ashes from the 
altar.] Of burnt-otfering ; which was often cleansed from 
its ashes,(Lev. vi. 10, 11. ) but then especially when it was 
to be removed. What they did with the fire, which was 
always to burn upon it, (Lev. vi. 12, 13.) is not here related ; 
but we may suppose that it was carried upon the grate, 
which had rings on purpose, that it might be carried sepa- 
rate from the altar. (See Exod. xxvii. 4.) 

And spread a purple cloth thereon.| As being a holy 
thing, though not of such sanctity as those beforenamed. 

Ver. 14. And they shall put upon it all the vessels thereof, 
&c.] That they might be carried with it. 

The censers, the felt: haglis, and the shovels, and the ba- 
sons.| Here the censers are put first, which are mentioned 
Jast in Exod. xxvii. 3. where this word is translated fire- 
pans. Others understand by it, tongs. 

All the vessels of the altar. ] Immediately after these 
words, we find there follows, in two places, the laver and 
his foot, Exod. xxxy. 16. and xxxix. 39. where, in the 
very same verse, the aver is mentioned with the altar and 
its vessels; and immediately follows them in two other, 
Exod. xxxviii. 7, 8. and x}. 30. The reason why it is not 
mentioned here, is, perhaps, because he names only those 
things upon which the sons of Aaron were to put a cover- 
ing; and this, it is likely, was carried without one. 

And put to the staves of it.| Exod. xxvii. 6, 7. and 
Xxxviili. 6, 7. 

Ver. 15. And when Aaron and his sons have made an end 
of covering the sanctuary and all the vessels, &c.| This 
work was to be performed by them alone; and the Le- 
vites were not to meddle with any of these things fill they 
had done. 

After that the sons of Kohath shall come to bear it.) For 


all the forementioned things, belonging to the sanctuary, 


were to be carried by them, even the ark itself: which they 
earried so, that all the people might see it went along with 
them. For the rings being fastened to the bottom of the ark, 
(see Exod. xxv. 12.) when the staves were on their shoul- 
ders it appeared on high: to represent, saith R. Bechai, 
Him that is most highly exalted over all. The priests, in- 
deed, might carry the ark, being more than Levites, (Deut. 
xxxi. 9.) and accordingly we find, that, upon extraordinary 
occasions, they did ; as when they went over Jordan, (Josh. 
iii. 14.) and when Jericho was besieged; (chap. vi. 6.) some 
think also, when David, as he fled from Absalom, sent the 
ark back, (2 Sam. xv. 29.) But it appears, from ver. 24. 
that there is no certainty of that; especially since, when he 
brought it from the house of Obed-Edom, he not only em- 
ployed the Levites in it, but declared none else ought to 
bear it, (1 Chron. xv. 2.15.27.) He bade the priests indeed, 
as well as the Levites, sanctify themselves for this work: 
for ye (saith he to the priests, ver. 12.) are the chief of the 
Sathers of the Levites: but they seem to have been present, 
only to see the Levites perform their charge; and to ac- 
company the ark, as David himself did. 

But they shall not touch any holy thing, lest they die.] 
Some imagine they were not to touch these things till they 
were covered by the priests : but it is more likely that even 
then they were not to touch them, but only the staves, or 
the bar, whereon they were carried; especially the ark, 
which is here principally meant by the holy thing (the 


word any not being in the Hebrew), whose staves only | 
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| they touched, and lifted it up by putting them upon their 


shoulders. 

These things are the burden of the sons of Kohath, in the 
tabernacle of the congregation.| When it was removed; for 
at other times they had nothing to do with these things: 
which are here called their burden; as, ver. 4. they are 
called their service, to shew the nature of their service, 
which required the strength of grown men, (ver. 3.) 

Ver. 16. And to the office of Eleazar the son of Aaron the 
priest, pertaineth the oil for the light, &c.] It is commonly 
thought, that he is required to carry this, and the other 
things that follow in this verse, himself: but, if all things 
be considered, it will appear more reasonable to think, that 
he, who was the chief of all the chiefs over the Levites, 
(chap. iii. 32.) is peculiarly required to sec the Kohathites 
did their daty: for, though they had a chief -over them, 
whose work it was to inspect them, (chap. iii. 30.) yet God 
thought good to appoint Eleazar to supervise both him 
and all under him in these weighty concerns: and so the 
words may be interpreted out of the Hebrew. 

The oversight of. Eleazar the son af Aaron the priest, 
shall be the oil, &e. the oversight of all the tabernacle, and 
of all that is therein, &c.] And there is the greater reason 
thns to understand it, because the oil-vessels are before 
committed to the Kohathites, (ver. 9.) and consequently 
the oz itself; which could not be carried but in the ves- 
sels. 

The sweet incense.| Mentioned Exod. xxx. 34. 
| And the daily meat-offering.] See Exod. xxix. 40, 41. 

And the anointing otl.| Exod. xxx. 23, &e. These were 
not named before; but it is here laid upon Eleazar, to sce 


| that they were as carefully carried by the Kohathites as any 


other things belonging to the sanctuary. 

Ver. 17. And the Lord spake unto Moses and unto Aaron, 
saying.| The things beforementioned, especially the ark, 
were so sacred, that he repeats the admonition he had 
given about the danger of irreverence to it: which he 
here represents in a frightful manner. 

Ver. 18. Cut ye not. off.] Do not by your negligence oc- 
casion the destruction of a great many persons. 

The tribe of the family of the Kohathites from among 
the Levites.| A considerable part of the tribe of Levi, viz. 
the family of the Kohathites, who were near a third part 
of it. 

Ver. 19. But do thus for them, that they may live and 
not die.| Proceed in this manner, to prevent so great a 
mischief as their destruction. 

When they approach unto the most holy things.|] Come 
to take np the ark: which is meant by the holy of holies: 
(see yer. 4.) 

Aaron and his sons shall go in.] And cover the ark, and 
the rest of the things within the sanctuary ; as is before di- 
rected. 

And appoint them every one to his service, and to his Play 
den.| And then allot to every one his share in this work; 
that is, to carry such particular things, as they think most 
proper for them. 

Ver. 20. But they shall not go in to see.| They might go 
in to the most holy place, when not only the glory of the 
Lord was removed; but the ark and mercy-seat, upon its 
removal, were covered by the priests (for then the place 
where they lay covered was no longer holy), but they 
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might not come in to sce the priests cover them; which 
was to be done before they approached. 

When the holy things are covered.| In the Hebrew it is in 
the singular number, when the holy, or holy thing is co- 
vered, i. e. the ark, as the Jews generally understand it; 
and that with great reason, as any one may be satisfied; 
who will take the pains to compare 1 Kings viii. 8. with 
2 Chron. v.9. Where that which in the former place is 

called the holy, in the latter is called the‘ark. 

Lest they die.| They might not, under pain of death, 
either sce it when it was covered, or touch it afterward, 
(ver. 15.) but only carry it in the manner there described. 

Ver.21. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.) He 
was principally concerned in this, but Aaron was also 
joined with him, to see the execution of what is here re- 
quired, (ver. 1.19. 34.) 

Ver. 22. Take also the sum of the sons of Gershon, &c.] 
The eldest son of ‘Levi, (chap. iii. 17.) who, though they 
were employed in lower services, were to account it an 
honour to serve about the tabernacle. 

' Ver. 23. All that enter in to perform the service.) I do not 
understand why this should not be translated as ver. 2. into 
the host. For it is the very same phrase in the Hebrew, 
both here and there: only here more emphatical by dou- 
bling the word for host: and therefore may, very properly, 


be translated in this place, that enter in to war the war- 


fare. For the service of the Gershonites was more bur- 
densome than the former, though they were wire In num- 
ber, (ver. 36. 40. ) 

Ver. 24. This is the service of ‘the families of the Ger- 
shonites.] Which were only two, (chap. iii. 18. 21.) 

Lo serve, and for burdens.| To serve, when the taberna- 
cle rested ; and to carry burdens, when it removed: a ty 
ver. 47.) ° 


Ver. 25. And shall bear the curtains of the Niberniile: ]: 


The ten fine curtains, which were the inward hangings of 
the tabernacle, (Exod. xxvi. 1, 2, &c.) Which, I suppose, 
were taken down as well as carried by the Gershonites: 
because nothing is said here of Aaron or his sons heing 
employed, to make them ready for carriage. 

And the tabernacle of the congregation, his covering.] 
Not the boards of the tabernacle, which were the charge of 
the children of Merari, (ver. 31.) but the eleven curtains of 
goats’ hair which covered the boards, (see Exod. xxvi. 
7, 8, &c.) 

And the covering of badgers’ skins, which is upon it. ] The 
outward covering of all, which was of rams’ skins died red, 
and badgers’ skins (as we translate it, Exod. xxvi. 14.) 

And the hanging for the door of the tabernacle.| Which 
is described, in the conclusion of the same chapter, (Exod. 
xxvi. 36.) 

Ver. 26. And the hangings for the court.].Exod. xxvii. 
9, &e. 

And the hanging for the gate of the door of the court.] 
See Exod. xxvii. 16. 

Which is by the tabernacle, and the altar round about.) 
The sense would have been more plain, if the particle ai, 
which we translate by, had been translated upon, or over ; 


for the court encompassed both the tabernacle and the 


altar, (exod. xl. 6—8.) - 
And their cords.] Which were employed in fastening 
these hangings, 


* 


A COMMENTARY 


[CHAP. Iv. 


And all the instruments for their service.] The brazen 
pins, I suppose, mentioned Exod. xxvii. 19. 
| And all that is made for them.| And whatsoever else be- 
longed to them: (sce chap. iii. 26.) 

So shall they serve.| Or, in that shall they serve. 

Ver. 27, At the appointment of Aaron and his sons shall 
be all the service of the sons of the Gershonites, &c.} Yn the 
Ilebrew it is, at the mouth of Aaron, &c. i. e. according to 
their order, every one of the Gershonites were to apply 
themsclves to such services as they directed: for God had 
given the Levites to them to be their ministers, and keep 
their charge, (chap. iii. 6, 7.) 

And ye shall appoint unto them in charge all their bur- 
dens.] ‘The word here for appoint seems to import, that the 
priests gave them a particular, as we speak, of what they 
were to do; that they might neither forget nor mistake; for 
it is the same word that is used in the beginning of this 
book (chap. i. 3.) for numbering the people; and so it is 
used here, ver. 34. 47, 48. Therefore the Vulgar translates 
these words: “ Et sciant singuli cui debcant operi man- 
cipari ;” and every man may know what is the proper busi- 
ness of his own calling ; not to meddle with other men’s, nor 
to think himself fit to undertake every thing. “Ev yap t@ voc 
Epyov aorta avoreAccrat, as Aristotle speaks in his Politics, 
(lib. iii.) one work is best performed by one person. 

Ver. 28. And their charge shall be under the hand of 
Ithamar, the son of Aaron the priest.| That is, under the 


direction and conduct of Ithamar: for though the Gershon- 


ites had a chief of their own, (chap. iii. 24.) yet Ithamar 
was to inspect both him and them, and see they did not 
neglect their duty. Thus Eleazar was sct over the Ko- 
hathites, (ver. 16.) 

Ver. 29. As for the sons of Merari, thou shalt allo 
them after their families, &c.| Which were but two, (chap. 
iii. 33.) as those of Gershon were. 

Ver. 30. Every one that entereth into the service.| The 
words in the I[ebrew are the very.same with those, ver. 3. 
which we translate enter into the host. (See there.) 

Ver. 81. This is the charge of their burden, &c.] The 
most cumbersome things fell to their charge; which hero 
follow. 

The boards of the tabernacle.] See Exod. xxvi. 10, &e. 

. And the bars thereof.) See there, ver. 26, &c. 

And the pillars thereof.) See in the same place, ver. 82. 
and xxxvi. 36. 

‘And sockets thereof.| These belonged both to the boards 
of the tabernacle, (Exod. xxvi. 19. 21. 25.) and to the pil- 
lars, (Exod. xxvi. 32. xxxviii. 27.) 

Ver. 32. And the pillars of the court round about. | Exod. 
xxvil. LO—YL2. 

And their sockets.| Sec there. 

And their pins.) Ver. 19. and chap. xxxviii. 20. 

And their cords.| Exod. xxxv. 18. xxxix. 40. 

By name ye shall reckon the instruments of the charge of 
their burden.] The priests (particularly Ithamar) were to 
give them an inventory of these things ; expressing by name 
every pin, for instance, and to what use, and in what place 
it served; because otherwise such small things might have 
been lost, if they had not taken a special care of them; 
and they might not have been able to set up the tabernacle 
again when they rested for want of them. 

Ver. 33. This is the service of the families of the sons of 


CHAP, IV.] 


Merari, according to all their service in the tabernacle of 

the congregation.] In taking down and carrying: the taber- 

nacle. 

Under the hand of Ithamar, &c.] Who had the over- 
sight both of the Gershonites and the Merarites; as Eleazar 

had of the Kohathites, (ver. 16. 28.) 

Ver. 34. And Moses and Aaron, and the chief of the con- 
gregation.] They took to their assistance the very same 
men, I suppose, who were employed in numbering all the 
children of Israel, (chap. i. 4. 16, 17.) 

Numbered the sons of the Kohathites, &c.] Having as- 

signed to them their particular charge, they now proceed to 
number them ; as God commanded, (ver. 2, 3.) 

Ver. 35. Every one that entereth into the service.] Or, as 
we translate it, (ver. 3.) entereth into the host. 

Ver. 36. And those that were numbered of them, by 
families, were two thousand seven hundred and fifty.| Of the 
whole number of males descended from Kohath, (compare 
this with chap. iii. 28.) there was a fourth part, and better, 
that were fit for service. 
© Ver. 37. These were they that were numbered of the fa- 
milies of the Kohathites, all that might do service in the ta- 
bernacle.| Such service as is particularly mentioned from 
ver. 4. to ver. 16. 

: Ver. 38. And these are they that were numbered of the 
sons of Gershon, &c.] He proceeds in the same order to 
number them, which he observed in giving them their 
charge; beginning with the children of the second son of 
Levi, and then going back to the eldest. 

- Ver. 39. From thirty years old and upward, &c.] This 
verse is the very same with ver. 35. 

Ver. 40. Two thousand and six hundred and thirty.| A 
third part and little more of their males were fit for service. 
Compare this with chap. iii. 22. 

Ver. 41. These are they that were numbered of the fami- 
lies of the sons of Gershon, of all that might do service in the 
tabernacle, &c.} Such service as is described from ver. 24. 
to ver. 29. 

Ver. 42, 43.] These two verses are the same with ver, 
#6, 39. 

- Ver. 44. Even those that were numbered of them, after 
their families, were threé thousand and two hundred. It is 
very remarkable, the descendants from the youngest son of 
Levi, (chap. iii. 17.) which had the fewest males in it of a 
month old and upward, had the most robust men fit for ser- 
vice: for here are above half (compare this with chap. iii. 
4.) of the whole number of males grown up to thirty years 
of age: which was a singular providence, the heaviest bur- 
den laying upon them who were to carry the boards, &c. 
of the tabernacle; not indeed upon their shoulders, but 
in waggons; which they were to load after they had taken 
them down, and ynload when they were to set them up 
again ; and for that reason had more waggons allowed them 
than their brethren the Gershonites, (chap. vii. 7, 8.) 

Ver. 45. These are those, &c. whom Moses and Aaron 
numbered.| Who were principally employed in this busi- 
ness. 

According to the word of the Lord by the hand of Mo- 
= To whom the command is expressly directed, (ver. 

‘ Ver. 46. All those that were numbered of the Levites, 


wielh Moses and Aaron, and the chief of Israel, numbered.] 
VOL. I, 
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is here repeated, to shew that there was no fraud in the bu- 
siness; there being witnesses of every tribe that they pro- 
ceeded impartially, and did not favour the sank aie he 
were their brethren. 

Ver. 47. Every one that came to do the service of the : mi+ 
nistry, and the service of the burden in the tabernacle, &c.]} 
The first of these [the service of the ministry] one would 
think related to their serving the priest when the tabernacle 
was standing; and the latter [the service of the burden] to 
their carrying the tabernacle when it was taken down, and 
removed; and so I expounded those words, ver. 24. But 
he mentioning here only those that were numbered from 
thirty years old, I think, upon further consideration, that 
there is no regard in these expressions to the service they 
did to the priests in the tabernacle, unto which they were 
admitted at twenty-five years old, (see ver. 3.) but only to 
the service mentioned here in this chapter, which relates al- 
together to the taking down and carrying the tabernacle. 
And therefore these must be looked upon as two phrases: 
for the same thing: the former of which is not exactly 
translated; for there is nothing of ministry in the Hebrew; 
but the words are, every one that cometh to serve the service 
of the service, and the service of the burden, or carriage. 
For it is the same word, which, being joined with work, we 
translate servile, (Lev. xxiii. 7. and other places.) 

‘Ver. 48. Eight thousand and five hundred and fourscore.]’ 


If the three sums, mentioned ver. 36. 40. 44. be ‘put to- 


gether, they amount exactly to this sum in the whole. 

Ver. 49. According to the commandment of the Lord, 
they were numbered by the hand of Moses.| By the assist- 
ance of Aaron and others, (ver. 1. 34. 36.) 

Every one according to his service, and according to his 
burden.| I observed before, (ver. 47.) that service and bur- 
den are two expressions of the same thing. For though the 
sons of Kohath had the noblest part of the work, yet their 
employment is called both a service and a burden, ver. 19. 
as that of the Gershonites is, ver. 24. For which service 
all the tithes of the country of Canaan were given to them, 
and continued to be theirs when this kind of service ceased; 
as it did when the temple was built: for then there were no. 
burdens to be carried on their shoulders, (as Josiah speaks, 
2 Chron. xxxy. 3.) but their duty was changed, even by 
David, before the building of the temple; who made them: 
singers, and keepers of the treasury, as well as porters at 
the gates of God's house; and likewise Judges and other 
officers in the country ; as we read in 1 Chron. xxvi, But 
the alteration in their service made no alteration in the 
wages allotted ‘to them; for they still enjoyed all the 
tithes. 

Thus were they numbered of him, as the Lord commanded 
Moses.| 'This is so often repeated, (ver. 37. 41. 45.) that all 
posterity might reverence these ordinances as Divine in- 
stitutions, and not merely human appointments. And so 
we are to look upon all these laws, as wise orders made by 


‘the Sovereign of the world, for the better government ‘of 


that people, whom he had taken for his own peculiar. And 
it argues a very profane spirit in those (as Conr. Pellica- 
nus here: observes) who can admire and praise Ovid deo 


.Fastis, and such-like books, and have no regard at all (if, 
they do not ridicule them) to these sacred writings, which 


are of such venerable antiquity. - | nwt 
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CHAP. V. 


Ver. I. Aynp the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.| It is 
not said when this was spoken which here follows; but it 
is likely immediately after the foregoing commandments, 
upon which it hath some dependance. 

Ver. 2. Command the children of Israel, that they put 
out of the camp every leper, and every one that hath an issue, 
and whosoever is defiled by the dead.] 'There were three 
camps,(as Maimonides, and a great many others mentioned 
by Mr. Selden, observes, lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 1. n. 5.) 
the camp of the Schechinah, or of the Lord, ‘viz. the sanc- 
tuary with its courts, which are called the tents of the Lord ; 
(1 Chron. xxxi. 2.) and next the camp of the Levites, 
who, with Aaron and his sons, made a camp about the ta- 
bernacle (chap. iii. of this book), and then the camp of 
Tsrael, (chap. ii.) Which encompassed them all. Answerable 
to these, when the temple was built, they reckoned the 
temple itself. from the east gate to be the camp of the Lord; 
and the.camp of the Levites, to be from the entrance of 
the mount of the house of the Lord to that east gate of the. 
temple; and the camp of Israel they thought extended 
from the entrance of Jerusalem to the mount of the house 


ofthe Lord. Now Icpers were so unclean, that they were, 


not admitted into any.of these three camps, but shut out of 
them all: (see Lev. xiii. 46.) But he that‘had an. issue, 
(Lev. xv. 2.) was only shut out, of the two first camps, the 


camp of the Lord, and the, camp of the. Levites;., but :lie 


might be in the camp of Israel. And-he that was defiled by 
the dead, (Lev. xxi. 1. ) was only excluded from the first, 


the sanctuary, but not from, the other two: (see Drusius, 


also upon chap. iv. 20.) 

. Ver..3. Both male and female shail ye put out.] For 
% omen had issues eer instance) as well as men, (Ley, xy. 
2. 19, &c.) 


. That they defile not, their camps.] The camp of Israel, 
consisted of four camps (and therefore he speaks in the, 


plural number), that of Judah, that of Reuben, that, of 
Ephraim, and, that. of Dan, (Numb, ii. 3..10. 18. 25.) 


Which would have been so defiled, if they had. suffered, 
these unclean persons to stay among them, that none would, 


have been fit to go to the sanctuary. 


In the midst of which I dwell.) By his special. presence. 


in the sanctuary, which was encompassed by these camps; 
ont of reverence to which, such unclean persons were. to 
be kept at'a greater distance than other men, and women. 

Ver. 4. And the children of Israel did so, and put them 
without the camp, &c.] There was an order for this before; 
particularly for putting out the lepers, (Ley. xiii. 46.) which 
could not be put in execution till the camp was formedig as 
now it was. ° 

Ver. 5. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.) It i is un- 
certain when this was spoken; but I see no reason why we 
should not think it was at the same time with the other 
things here mentioned. 

.. Ver. G.. When a man or woman shall commit any sin that 
men commit. ] In the Hebrew the words are plainly these, 
shall commit any sin of man , that is, against his neighbour: 
as in Joel iil. 19. violence of the children of Judah, is truly 
translated, violence against the children of Judah, For it 


is apparent:from the next verses, (7, 8.) that; Moses here. 


speaks of offences against their neighbours. 


A COMMENTARY: 


‘ [emar. v. 


To do a trespass against the Lord.] Such offences against 
their neighbours. as were also great oflences against Ged. 
For the Chaldce understands these words of frauds and 
cheats put upon inen by a false oath. And ery is a good 
warrant for this interpretation from Lev. vi. 2, 3. where 
Moses gives the same command: which seems : heke to be 
repeated, only because he had ‘something to add unto it, 
(ven 8.) 

And that person. be guilty y.] Or rather, be sensible of his 
ome (see Lev. vi. 4.) 

Ver. 7. Then they shall confess the sin that ther y ene 
done.) Or rather, ‘Uf they shall confess, &c. For so the par- 
ticle vau sometimes signifies: particularly chap. xii. 14. 
where we (as well as the LXX .) translate it, if her father 
had spit in her face: ‘see, what I have noted upon Lev: 
vi.4. 0° 

And he shail recompense, Ke.) Rather, then he shall. re- 

compense the injury he did to his neighbour, in the manner 
here directed; which hath been sata telat Lev. vi. 5. (see 
there.) 

Ver. 8. But if a man have no costes to ionpenet the 
trespassunto.| By this itis apparent, that if a man, to. whom 
an injury had been done, was dead, he that committed it 
was bound to make satisfaction to his heir, whosoever he 
was, by restoring the principal, and adding a fifth part to 
it. Now the Israelites never wanting some of their kin- 
dred to succeed to their inheritances, the Hebrew doctors. 
expound this of the proselytes.of righteousness; who might 
possibly die without any heir; because they had no kin- 
dred, but such as: were born after their regeneration... . In 
which case the goods that had been illegally taken from 
such a prosclyte by a Jew, did not become his own, unless 
he paid the price of them, with such an addition as.is here 
required, &c. (See Selden, lib. vi. de Jure; Nat. et. Gent. 
cap. 4. p. 684, 685. edit.-Lond.) : 

Let, the trespass be recompensed unto the Lord] By bring- 
ing to him.the principal and the ‘fifth part. 

Even unto the priest.) Whom God deputed to receive it 
as his minister. -And it was (as the Jews rightly expound 
it) equally distributed among all the priests, who were then 
waiting in their, course. Which is a new addition to the 
law in Levit. vi. and the reason, it is likely, why that on 
is here repeated. 

Besides the ram of the atonement, &c.] Mentioned Levit. 
vi. 6,.7. where see what Ihave noted. 

Ver. 9. And every offering of all the holy things of the 
children of Israel.| ‘Upon the occasion. of the foregoing 
laws coucerning a recompence.to be made to the priest, 
where a man that had been wronged was dead, and no 
heir to him could be found, he explains some. other laws 
wherein the priests were concerned: who were to have all. 
the heave-offerings, as the word trumoth (here used) sigmi- ~ 
fies, (chap. xviii. 8.) 

Which they bring unto the priest.) To be offered unto. 
God. 

Shall be has. Who offers it. For there being many priests: 
who waited in their courses at the tabernacle ; all of which 
could not officiate at the same time, but some at one time, 
some at another; this law determines, that the particular 


priest who perfornned the office of sacrificing, should have 


to himsclf that part of: the holy things which fell to the 


_priest’s share; and it should not be divided among them. 


CHAP. V.] 


all. Thus'L’Empereur (upon Bava kama, cap. 9. sect. 12.) 
expounds these words better than any Ihave met withal. 

Ver. 10. And every man’s hallowed thing shall be his.} 
As the former verse speaks of the holy things of the chil- 
dren of Israel in general, so this,-of what: any particular 
person offered: which still with greater reason was to’ be- 
long to the priest that offered it. For.“ the labourer is 
worthy of his hire :” and therefore he that did the work of 
sacrificing, had the reward of it. R. Solomon applying this 
to tithes hath a gloss upon these words, which, though not 
pertinent, is very remarkable: “ He that doth not duly pay 
his tithe, in ‘the end his land shall yield him but a tithe of 
what it was wont to yield.” And so R. Bechai upon Deut. 
xiv. expounds these words, when.a man divideth not as he 
ought, he shall have nothing but the holy things ; that is, 
the tithe of what he used to have, according to Isa. v. 10. 
. Whatsoever any ‘man giveth the priest, it shall be his.] 
These words are only a fuller explication of this law (as 
-the same L’Empercur observes), that the rest of the priests 
might not take away those holy things from him: that 
offered them, under pretence that they belonged ‘to the 
whole sacerdotal order. For though they were delivered 
unto him, yet it was, they might say, that they should ‘be 
divided among the whole classts then in attendance. . So 
some things were, (ver. 2.) and therefore this law is added to 
prevent their extending what was doncinsome cases unto all. 

~ Ver. 11. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.]-‘There 
is so little connéxion between this and the foregoing laws, 
that it is not easy to give a reason why it ‘ts there placed: 
All that I can say is, that Moses having spoken concerning 
frauds, from the suspicion of which men were to purge 
themselves, by an oath, (ver. 6.) he here takes occasion to 
mention the greatest case that could happen of this nature; 
which was, when a woman was suspected of adultery ; 
concerming which God gave him the following order. 
~ Ver. 12. ‘Speak unto the children of Israel, ana’ say unto 
them, If any man’s wife go aside.| Being private, for some 
time, with anotherman; whose company her husband had 
charged her not to keep alone; and therefore is suspected 
by him to be an adulteress. 

For it is certain, that, by a wife that goeth aside (whom 
the Hebrews from hence call Sota), is not meant one that 
hath certainly committed adultery ; but is, with some reason, 


suspected of that crime. And therefore it is a rule among the 


J CWS; “The bitter waters never are used but ina dubious: 
case.” 

Ail commit a trespass against own.) And thereby ds 
very much offended him. 

: Ver. 13. Aud a man lie with her carnally.|' As her Hive 


band hath cause to suspect; he having (as I said before) 


admonished her not to be with such a man in’private : ‘that 
is, to give him no cause of jealousy.. So Abarbinel rightly 
expounds a man’s 2 ying wth her carnally, of her husband’s 
opinion and suspicion : and the next verse “itachi this 
exposition. 

“ And if it be bid from the eyes of her hisbichd. 1 There being 
no Clear evidence, hut only conjectures, that she I is actually 
defiled. 

' And be kept close.) The matter having been carried “very 
secretly: or, as it may be interpreted, but og was shut up 
close with him. 

- And she be defiled.] In her hushand’s opinion. 
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And there be uo ivitness against her.] For if there had, 
tre must have been ‘put to death, (Levit. xx. 10.) te 

- Neither she be taken with the manner, ] She not being ap: 
prehended in the very act. 

« Ver. 14. And the spirit of jealousy come upon nt) Heé 
be possessed with a strong conceit, of which he cannot rid 
himself, that she hath heen uiifaithful to him: ‘For so'd 
spirit of slimber ‘(and the like) is used in Scripture, for 
such a sluggish temper, as‘a man cannot shake off. 

_ And he be sept of his wife, and she be defiled. J Whether 
it be really so. 

. And he'be HociTike, and she'be not defiled.] Or whether it be 
éifly his suspicion. 

Ver. 15. Then shall the man bring his wife unto the siriest. 3 
To the magistratés‘of the place where they lived (saith the 
Mischna, cap. 1. sect. 3. of Sota), together with’ his wit- 
nesses, both of the premonition he had given her, and of 
the privacy she had had with another man after his premo! 
nition, so long that there might be time enough for him to 
defile her : otherwise this action did not lic against her, as 
Mr. Selden observes, (lib. iii. Uxor. Hebr. cap. 18.) But 
having these witnes8es ready, he was to speak to the priest 
whine brought his ‘wife before him, after this: manner; 
“Having a jealousy of this my wife, admonished her not to 
keep | company with such an one ; with whom she afterward 
was in secret; and‘these are the witnesses of it. She saith 
she is innocent, but I desire the water may be given hér; 
that the truth may’be tried.” See Selden, in the place be: 
forenamed, (cap. 15.) and Neji upon ip: (cap. a 
sect. 3. not. 2.) - 

And he shall bring her oblation for her.] That is, the hius- 


_ band shall bring her oblation (not the priest, as some under- 


stand the words of the Mischna about this matter): which 


| Chaskuni fancies was offered, as his oblation; not the wo- 


man’s; to expiate his faultin not reproving her sufficiently, 
when he first observed herimmodest behaviour: for it could 


_ not be a sacrifice for her expiation (saith he); because the 


sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination. But this ‘is 
against the very words of Moses in this place; which say, 
he shall bring her oblation for her. And so Abarbinel- Cx- 
pounds it, * “the Scripture intimates that this sacrifice was 
brought by the husband for ‘the sake of his wife; for he had 
done nothing that needed a sacrifice.” Nor is ‘Chaskuni’ Ss 
reason of any moment; for there is nothing said to make 
us look upon this as ait expiatory sacrifice : but the true 


“intention of it was (as Wagenseil well observes, Annot. in 


Mischna Sota, cap. 2. p.' 849.) to supplicate the Divine 
Majesty, that he would be pleased ‘to clear the Woman’s 
innocence if she were causcléssly suspected; or otherwise 
discover and punish her guilf. 

By this it appears, that if the process was opal In some 
court below (as the Jéws affirm), the cause was removed’ 
to Jerusalem (where only they could sacrifice when the ark 
of God’s ‘presence was séttled: there), and brought before 


the great'Sanhedrin: who, putting her husband out of ‘the 


court (as they | say in the next section of the forenamed 


, Mischna), and having the woman alone by herself, endea- 


voured first. by striking a terror into her, and then by giv ing 
her good words, ‘to persuade her to tell the truth: saying, 

‘“‘ Dear daughter, perhaps thou wast overtaken by avinietie 
too much Wille. or wast’in a frolic humour, or carried away 


_ by the heat of youth, or by the cxample of evil neighbours :’ 
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come, confess the truth, for the sake of Ilis great-name, 
which is described in the most sacred ceremony; and do 
not let it be blotted out (ver. 23.) with the bitter water.” 
If, after this, she confessed the fact, saying, I am defiled ; 
then she was to tear the instrument of her dowry in pieces, 
and go whither she pleased. For such an adulteress was 
not put to death, but only lost her dowry, without any other 
punishment. Ifshe said, Jam pure; then she was brought 
to the door of the tabernacle, and they did as follows. So 
the Mischna, (cap. 1. sect. 5.) and sec Wagenseil’s anno- 
tations on Sota. And now that they have not this way of 
trial among them, if a man’s wife give him suspicion, by 
keeping a man’s company in secret, which he forbade her, 
he may not use her any more as his wife, and she loses her 
dowry; as Buxtorfius observes, in his book de Sponsal. et 
Divort. par. i. sect. 92. 

The tenth part ofan ephah of barley-meal.] The common 
offering of this sort was of fine wheat-flour ; only this, and 
the sheaf, or handful, mentioned Lev. xxiii. 10. were of 
barley. But that was of fine flour sifted from the bran; 
this of coarse flour, that had nothing taken out of it, as the 
Mischna saith in Sota, (cap. 2.) Where the reason given 
for this barley-offering is, because she was supposed to 
have committed the act of a beast (which is not confined 
to one), therefore she was to sacrifice the food of a beast; 
for so barley was in Judea. Many such pretty, rather than 
solid reasons, are collected out of their authors by Simcon 
de Muis in his Varia Sacra upon this place. The simplest 
reason scems to be, that a viler sort of sacrifice was most 
suitable to her vile condition ; for which reason also there 
was no oil nor frankincense permitted to be offered eich it; 
as it here follows. 

_ He shall pour nootl upon it, nor put frankincense focseni 
This sacrifice was different from all others of this kind, (see 
Lev. ii. 15.) For though that mentioned Ley. v..11. was to 
have no oil nor frankincense with it, yet it was of fme flour, 
and not barley. And though the sheaf mentioned Lev. 


xxiii. 10. was of barley, yet it was sifted, and, besides, oil. 


and frankincense were used with it; which are here forbid- 
den. The rcasons of which are given by the Jews, accord- 
ing to their various fancies: and some of them are inge- 
nious enough; as, that a good name being compared to oil, 


(Eccles. vii. 1.) it is here omitted, because the woman had. 
lost her reputation. Maimonides is.a little more judicious ;- 


for looking upon oil and frankincense as added unto sacri- 


fices for the honour and dignity of them, he thinks God: 


would have this splendour (as his word is) to be wanting to 
such a woman’s sacrifice, because of the baseness of her 
behaviour, which was the occasion of it; as if she had been 
told (to stir her up to repentance), “ because of the filthi- 
ness of thy actions, thy oblation is more imperfect than 
others,” (More Nevoch. par. iii. cap. 46.) But none, I 
think, hath given a better account of this than St. Chrysos- 
tom (Orat.v. adv. Judecos), because the woman was loaded 
with sorrow; and heavy accusations, and evil suspicions, 
iutpetta THY cuudopay Tice oixelag Svatac rd oynpa, the form of 
the sacrifice imitated the domestic calamity: for every one 
knows that oil and frankincense were signs of joy and glad- 
ness; and therefore not used upon so ‘sad an occasion as 
this was. 

. For it is an offering of jealousy.] These and the following 
words give the rcason why oil and frankincense were to be 
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omitted; because it was aa difering for one suspected of. 
adultery. And, in such cases, God had before ordained 
there should be no oil nor frankincense used, (Lev. v. 11.) 
delicacies being improper in offerings for sin. 

An offering of memorial, bringing iniquit y to remen- 
brance.} For she appeared before God as a sinner; and if 
she were not guilty, yet she was loaded with an accusa- 
tion, and a just suspicion of guilt; to which, if she had 
given any occasion, this sacrifice reminded her of it, and 
awakened her conscience to reflect upon it. 

Ver. 16. And the priest.) Itis the opinion of P. Cunzus, 
(lib. i. de Rep. Hebr. cap. 12.) that the priest here men- 
tioned was to be a member of the great Sanhedrin; to whom 
the judgment of the matter belonged. But another very 
learned person thinks, with more reason, the priest, whoso 
lot it was to attend at that time in his course, is here meant. 
(Sce Mischna, cap. 1. Sote, sect. 5. annot. 8. Wagenscil.) 

Shall bring her near.) Rather bring té (that is, her offer- 
ing) near to the altar at the door of the tabernacle. 

And set her.| Rather set the offering ; for she is ordered to 
be set before the Lord afterward, (ver. 18.) 

Before the Lord.] At the altar, which was at the door of 


the tabernacle. (Sce Lev. i.3.) At the east gate of the. 


temple, saith the Mischna, which was called the gate of Ni- 
canor; for there women also after child-bed were purified, 
and the lepers cleansed. 


Ver. 17.:And the priest shall take holy water.] Fromthe 


laver: for no water was holy, but that which was made so 
by the laver; as the Jews say in Jalkut. ‘Therefore On- 
kelos, instead of holy water, hath water from the laver. — 


In an earthen vessel.| Which had neyer been employed 
to any other use (as the Mischna saith), and contained. 


about a pint of our measure. ‘This I take to have been 


appointed, as a further expression of the vileness of her. 


condition ; for the reasons which the Jewish doctors give 
of it are not to be regarded. The best that I have ob- 
served is, to declare that she should be broken in picces, 


like that earthen reeetl, if she was guilty of that w sna she. 


denied. 
And of the dust.) Another token of her vilpontes this 
being the serpent’s food. 
That ts in the floor of the tabernacle, &c.| To make her 
afraid of the judgment of God. For if there were no dust 
in the tabernacle, they were to fetch it from some other 


place, (as Maimonides relates their practice, Hilcoth Sota, 


cap. 4.) and lay it upon the floor of the tabernacle; nun 
then take it and put it into the water. 

And put itinto the water.] Sprinkle a little of it upon the 
water (that it might be more casily drunk), but so much, 
that it might be plainly seen. For there were three things, 
the Jews say, of which a less quantity was not admitted 
than might be seen,zz. this dust, and the ashes of the red 
heifer, (chap. xix.17.) and the spittle in the face of him 
that would not marry his brother’s wife, (Deut. xxv. 9.) 


But if the priest put the dust into the vessel first, and then | 


poured the water uponit, he did notdo amiss; as the Jews 
say in the ancient book Siphri. (See Wagenscil upon 
Mischna Sota, cap. 2. sect. 2. annot. 11, 12.) 

It hath been observed by some, that such ways of trial 


were in usc among the gentiles; which if they could be. 


proved to have been as ancient as Mosces’s days, it would 


make it probable, that this was ordered by God, to divert 


CHAP. v.] 


the Jews from following the superstitions of‘ other nations 


to make this discovery; aud bring them to appear before 


him at his tabernacle, and there use such rites as were of 
his appointment: (see our learned Dr. Spencer, - lib. ili, 
Dissert. i. cap. 2. p. 539, &c.) 

Ver. 18. And the priest shall set the woman before the 
Lord.] At the door of the tabernacle of the congregation ; 
where a great many women, who were called together on, 
purpose, stood about her; “ that they might be taught not 
to do after her lewdness,” (as the prophet Ezekiel speaks, 
chap. xxiii.48.) As many others also as would might be 
present; except only her maids and domestic servants ; who 
were put out, lest they should disturb her mind too much; 
as Mr. Selden interprets. the words of the. Mischna, about 
this matter, (lib. iii. Uxor. Hebr. cap. 15.) Which another 
very learned man (J. Wagensceil) interprets the quite con- 
trary way, “lest her mind should place any hope in them,” 
(cap. 1. sect. 6. annot. 8. on Sota.) . 

And uncover the woman’s head.] He was to strip her of 
all her head attire (as the manner was, if we may believo 
Philo, in all judicial proceedings), to loose her hair, and 
tear her garments down to her breast; which he bonnd 
about her (as the Jews say) with an Egyptian cord. And 
if she had any gold or jewels, or other ornaments about her, 
they were all taken from her; and she was clothed witha 
black garment. AN which were plain tokens of her la- 
mentable condition. 

And put the offering of memorial in her hands.) After he 
had put it into a frying-pan, under which he held his own 
hand, (Lev. ii. 7.) and at the same time held in his other 
hand the bitter water; which he shewed her. 


Which is the jealousy-offering. ] Offered purely upon the 


account of her husband’s jealousy; as he told her. 
_ And the priest shall have in his hand the bitter water.) So 
called, because they put wormwood, or some such thing 


into it, to give ita bitter taste; as Maimonides and the 


ancient rabbins fancy. But the later doctors say, nothing 
was mixed with this water but dust; and yet it became 
bitter in the mouth. So Nachman and others. But the most 
probable account of all others is, that this water was 
called bitter, from its direful effects upon the body of the 
woman, if she was guilty. To which exposition Jacob 
Abendana inclines: (see Wagenseil upon the Misechna Sota, 
cap. 3. sect. 5. annot. 1.) 

_ Which causeth the curse.] Or rather, which was given her 
with curses, and dreadful imprecations: blotted out with 
the bitter water, (ver. 21. 23.) as R. Bechai expounds it. 

* Ver. 19. And the priest shall charge her by an oath.] 
iaeljure her to tel] truth, in the manner following. 

' And say unto the woman, If no man hath lain with thee, 
&e.] If thou art innocent of that whereof thou art suspeeted. 

Be thou free from the bitter water, &c.| It shall have no 
ill effect upon thee. 

Ver. 20. But if thou hast gone aside, Ke. 1 Art guilty of 
adultery. 

Ver. 21. Then the priest shall charge the woman with an 
oath of cursing.] This is .no new ad juration ; but only an- 
other part of that which began ver. 19. and is continued in 
this and the foregoing. So that these three verses contain 
the entire form of adjuration; which the priest was to pro- 


nounce in a language which the woman understood, as the © 
Jewish doctors observe; otherwise, how could the woman. 
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answer Amen? as R.Ismacl saith in Siphri; exactly ac- 
cording to the apostle’ s doctrine, 1 Corinth. xiv. 16. And 
the priest was to signify to her, that this proceeding was 
merely to satisfy her husband’s jealousy, by discovering 
the truth. Thus this wholo matter is related, by the author 
of Ez. Hechajim (an incomparable MS. as Wagenseil calls, 
it, who hath it in his possession): ‘ The priest pronounces 
this curse in a language which she understands; and sig- 
nifies to her in the vulgar tongue, that these things are done 
purely because her husband is jealous of her, she having 
been secretly with one whose company he forbade her to 
keep: and then saith in a tongue familiar to her, If no other, 
man hath lain with thee but thi y husband, &c. be thou free 
Srom these bitter waters, &c. but if thou hast been false to him, 
&c. the Lord make thee a curse, &c. Unto which the woman 
was to answer, Amen, Amen.” By which words she not only 
consented to what the priest said, but made the same im- 
preeation upon herself. 

The Lord make thee a curse.] So that when men would 
imprecate any evil to another, they should say, Let 
that befal thee which befel such a woman: as Rasi ex- 
pounds it. 

And an oath among thy people.] A form of execration, as 
the aforesaid MS. expounds it: or, as Rasi will have it, 
when men called God to witness, they should say, If I swear 
falsely, let God punish me as he did such a woman, These 
execrations wero tacitly supposed in the oaths among the 
pagans, as our great Selden shews at large, lib. ii. de 
Synedr. cap. 11. p. 461, &e. whero ho observes, out of 
Porphyry, that the ancient Indians had their Afuynv dxac- 
rnptov, lake of probation, or. trial: and in his Marmora 
Arundeliana, (p. 28.) there is this form of imprecation in 
the league between the city of Smyrna and Mahone, Evop- 
KOUYTI pot ev etn. *Emopxovvre 2, eEwAea kar aur Kal yéver tw 
gE tuov. Let it be well with me, if I swear truly; but if 
Salsely, let destruction be both to m yself and to my posterity, 
And at this day there is a custom in the kingdom of Siam 
to determine dubious cases, by giving a lump of rice im-. 
pregnated (as my author speaks) with curses to a man to 
eat. Which if he can swallow without vomiting, he carries 
the cause; and his friends carry him home in great tri- 
umph, &c. So Jodocus Schoutenius (who was director 
of the East-India Company there, 1636), 

When the Lord doth make thy thigh to rot, and thy belh y 
to swell.] When they see the dreadful effect of this water, 
in the rotting of thy thigh, after thy belly is swelled. For. 
the swelling of the belly, it appears by the next verse, pre- 
ceded the rotting of the thigh. 

Such imprecations were in use In Tfomer’s time it ap- 
pears by Agamemnon’s prayer; wherein he calls Jupiter, 
and all the rest of the gods, to bear witness of his since- 
rity ; wishing them to send a multitude of pains and griefs 
upon him if he forswore himself; (Iliad. xix. ver. 264, 
265.) 

guot Jeol uAyea Sotev 
TloAAd par’, dca didoveww Stig od’ aXlryrat oudsocac. 


Ver. 22. And this water that causeth the curse.] Or, For 
this water, &e. 

Shall go into thy bowels, &e.] If thou art guilty, it shall 
produce the following effects. 

To make thy belly to swell.] By the belly the Jews under 
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stand tho Womb, and the bowels, which swelled till they 
burst. 

" And thy thigh to rot. ] By her thigh is meant the secret 
parts of her body, as‘Chaskuni observes on this place. And 
both Bochartus and Heinsius have given many instances 
of the use of: the word in this sense: the former in his 
Hicrozoic. par. ii. lib.v. cap. 15. and the latter in Aristarch. 
Sac. cap.1. And thus we read, in the passion of SS. Per- 


petuana ct Felic. that when Perpetuana was thrown to the | 
beasts, and lay on the ground, she drew back her coat, 


which was torn from her side, ad velamentum femoris, to 


cover her thigh from being seen; pudoris magis méemor 
guam doloris, having a greater sense of modesty than of 


pain, (p. 32. edit. Oxon.) 

‘The Mischna lire ‘observes, not impertinently, with 
iwhat measure men mete, it shall be measured ‘to them 
again; for in the very part that. offended, she suffered 
for her crime. I noted before (ver. 17.) that there were 
such ways of trial anciently among the gentiles; but Iam 
apt to think they were all later than the times of Moses, 
who did not ordain these rites to.keep the Jews from fol- 


lewing their custonis, but they rather imitated what was 


practised among ‘the Jews. Particularly Bechartus ob- 
serves, out of Philostratus, there were waters in Cappa- 
docia, sacred ‘to Jupiter, which were very sweet and plcea- 


gant to those who were innocent and swore truly, but quite . 


contrary to ‘those who were perjured; whese eyes, hands, 
nd*feet were presently Scizéd and infected with blotches 
and filthy ulcets, OEIC xat gSdac, Which‘is the very dis- 
éase here mentioned, if we believe Josephus, who saith 
the woman’s belly swelled ° by the dropsy, till ‘at last it 
burst. ‘And Philosfratus adds, that the whele body of such 
people ; grew consumptive ; nor’ ‘could they stir from ‘these 


waters, but there they lay deploring their misery. (See Bo-; 


chart. lib. i. Canaan, cap. 28.'p. 589, 590.) ‘Which agrees 


BO pericctly with what the Jews ‘say of this bitter water, . 


that it is most likely this story of the Cappadecian water 
Was derived from thence. For they’say, not only the belly 
of the woman swelled, ‘and her thigh rotted, but every mem- 
ber of her body felt the effects of this deadly poison, which 
spread to the very hairs of her head; as they tell us in 
Rabboth, quoted by ‘Wagenscil upen thie Mischua, which 
saith the same, (cap.1. Sota, sect.7.) And therefore Huc- 
tius justly thinks the fable of the Stygian Lake, and seve-. 
ral other rites of finding out the truth of secret crimes, were 
invented by the Greeks from this example, (Demenst. 
Evan. propos. iv. cap. 11. n.2.) Many authors have col- 
lected several scrts of trials of this kind; and lately Guil. 


Saldenus, in his Otia Theologica, Exéreit. v. n. 24, 25. But, 


above all, sec Huctius’s Chisestionics Alnetane, (lib. ii. 

cap. 12.n. 22.) where he gives a large account how far this 
rite of trying women’s chastity by drinking this water was 
spread amongst the most barbarous nations. 

And the woman shall say, Amen, Amen. | The word Amen 
is doubled, to express her full consent, and her earnest 
desire that God would deal with her according to her de- 
serving. The Mischna will have the first Amen refer to 
those werds, The Lord make thee a curse ; and the second to 
the next words, And an oath among thy people: so that she 
prayed: God both might come upon her, if she were guilty. 


We may as well say, that one of these Amens relates to the : 
fitst part of the adjuration, (ver. 19.) and the other to the, 
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second part, (ver. 21.) Or, as Abarbinel doth, that there 
being a double curse, one that her belly should swell, and 
another that her thigh should rot, she said a double Amen ; 
praying both might befal her, if she were guilty. And, as 
the 'Talmudists “understand it, they were an imprecation 
upon herself. For so they say in Schevnot; Whosoever 
saith Amen to an oath (or curse) seems to prencunce the 
oath, or curse, with his own mouth. See Wagenscil upon 
Mischtia Sote, (cap. 2. sect. 5. annot. 3. ) where he produces 
a great deal more out of the Scripture itself, in confutation 
of the cpinion of our learned Fuller, who, in his Miscclla- 
nics, affirms, that Amen is only an asseveration, but never a 
form of swearing. 

Ver, 23. And. the priest shall ibrite these curses.) Several 
opinions are related in the Mischna, concerning the words 
that were to be written; which semo would have to begin 


-at ver. 19. If no man have lain with thee, &c. and to con- 


tinue ‘to this verse. But others think they began at these 
words, ver. 21. The Lord make thee a curse and an oath, &c. 
and that the last words were omitted, the woman shall say, 
Amen, Amen. Which of these opinions is the true, neither 
the Gemara nor Maimonides have determined. 

In a book.] Every scroll of parchment, wherein any thing 
was written, the Jews call sepher, a book: in which, it hath 
been commonly said, the name of the woman was written; 
together with the curse;. but there is nothing cither in tho 
Scripture or in antiquity to countenance this. “ 

And he shall blot them out with the bitter water.] Or ra- 
ther, into the bitter water; that is, he was to serape out 
the words he had written into the water, and so make the 
woman drink it: or, as the Jews explain it, wash the words: 
he had written with the bitter water till they were quite 
blotted out: see Wagenseil in Mischna Sote, cap. 3: sect’ 
3. Who observes a ereat many curiesitics which the Jews 
have about the parchment and the ink, upon and with 
which these curses were written; and that they were not: 


valid, if they were written by a layman; or by a priest that 


was not of age; or if they were written before she was ad- 
jured; or if he bletted out one word befere the rest: were: 
written, &c. (Sce there, cap. 2. sect. 4.) Hottinger fergot 
himself when he said, the scroll itself was thrown into the 
water, (Thesaur. Philolog. lib. 11. ps 2.) for‘no such thing 
appears. - 
Ver. 24. And he shall cause the woman to drink, &c.] viz. 
After he had offered the jealousy-offering upon ‘the altar, 
(ver. 26.) And if she refused to drink the water, into which 
the curses were scraped, they forced her to it, with this pre- 
ceding admonition; My daughter, tf thou art confident of 
thine innocence, do not fear to drink this water ; which will- 
do thee no more hurt than dry poison laid upon the flesh of 
a living creature, &c. If hereupon she confessed that she- 
had been pelluted, the water was straightway poured eut ; 
because there was no holiness in it, as Maimonides saith. 
For it is called holy, ver. 17. not because it was sanctified 
to this use, but only because it was taken eut of the laver, 
which was a holy vessel: see Selden, lib. iii. Uxer. Heb. 


‘cap. 15. who observes also, in the feregeing chapter, that ’ 


if after a man had brought his wife to this trial, he chanced 
to die before this adjuration, she was freed frem taking the: 
potion, but Jost her dowry.: 

And the water that causeth the curse.| Or, that i is londed. 
with curses,. which have been scraped intoit...  - ve 
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» Shail enter into her, and become. bitter.| Produce. those 


direful effects beforementioned, if she be guilty. | 

Ver. 25. Then the priest shall take the jealousy-offering 
out of the woman’s hand.} Into which he had yet it, before 
he adjured her, (ver. 18.) 
: And shall wave the offering before the Lord.| Wow this 
waving was performed hath been shewn before, upon Levi- 
ticus. *Rasi here expresses it in four words, he moved the 
oblation to and fro, up and down. Something like to which 
Pythagoras seems to jutimate in that Symbol of his, Ipo- 
oxtver Tepipeodpevoc, worship, turning round. Which Plu- 
tarch ascribes to Numa; in whose life, he says a great 
many observable things, concerning turuing round in their 
sacred offices: which was a rite in use among the gentiles; 
who, when they saluted their gods, standing with their 
heads -uncovered, turned about their bodies to the right 
hand; as Christoph. Arneldus observes out of Suetonius 
and others, in his. appendix to Wagenseil’s annotations 
wer Sota, p. 1186. 

. And offer it upon the altar.) At the south corner of it. 

_ Ver. 26. ‘And the priest shall take a handful of the offer- 
ing, even the memorial afierey: ] See upon the second chap- 
ter of Leviticus, ver. 


- And burn it upon ‘aa altar.| The rest of it the. priests. 
were to cat, unless her husband himself was a priest; in. 


which case, it was all thrown among the ashes. See Sel- 
den in the place abovenamed: where he also observes, 
that if she confessed’ the fact, or her husband would not 
have her drink, or either of them diced before she drank, or 


a witness of the adultery appeared (which made the waters. 


useless); the whole sacrifice was burnt, and not only a me- 
morial thereof. All which is in the Mischna, sect. 3, 4. 
- And afterward shall cause the woman to drink of the wa- 


ter.| The sacrifice therefore was first offered; though the 


Mischna says, that if the priest gave her the water to drink 
first, and then presented the offering, he did not do amiss. 

~ Ver. 27. And when he hath made her to drink the water.] 
By this it appears he might force her to drink, if she would 
not do it by persuasion. 

_ Then it shall come to pass, that if she be defiled, and 
have done trespass against her husband, that the water that 
causeth the curse shall enter into her, and become bitter, &c.| 
These cffects here mentioned presently followed: for she 
grew pale, and her eyes were ready to start out of her head, 
&c. so that they cried out, Carry her forth, carry her forth, 
lest she defile the court of the temple, by dying there, as the 
Mischna saith, cap.3. sect.4. The adulterer also, if we 
may believe the Jews, died the same day and hour: nay, 
his belly swelled, as hers did; and his secret parts rotted, 
as the author of Ez. Hechajim saith, in Wagenseil upon 
Sota, (cap. 5. sect. 1.) where he adds, that all this came 
to pass, in case her husband had never offended in the 
same kind: for if he had at any time defiled the marriage- 
hed, then this water had not these effects upon his wife, 
oeh she had been faulty. Which the Gemara also af- 

rms, 

Ver. 28. And if the woman be not defiled, but be clean, 
then she shall be free.| Reccive no harm:at all by drink- 
ing the water. 

. And shall conceive seed.| If she was barren before, she 
became fruitful after this trial, and also bare a man-child 
(if we may belicve the Jews), and had easy labour. Her 
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beauty also increased, her health was confirmed, and if shé 
had any disease it was cured. They observe also, that if, 
after she was thus cleared, she kept company again with 
the same man whom her husband suspected, and by his 
renewed admonition had required.her not to.be in privato 
with him, this potion was net repeated ;.but she was-dis- 
missed from hcing his wife, without any dowry: -but if she 
kept company with any other person privatcly, after ad- 
monition to the contrary, this potion might be repeated, as 
often as she offended with new lovers. . Thus that MS; 
Ez. Hechajim, so highly commended: by W-agenseil, who 
also adds, that. in case her husband put her away after her 
acquittal, and she married another man, who had the same. 
ground of. jealousy that her former husband had; because 
of her familiarity. with the same person whom he had for- 
bidden her to keep company withal, her new. husband 
might bring her to a new trial by this water: and so might 
as many. husbands as she should marry one after another, 
if she gave the like occasion of jealousy. 

' Ver. 29. This: is the law. of jealousies.|. Whereby God 
declared himself to be privy.to the most secret:sins, and to. 
be both the preserver of.conjugal faith and chastity, and 
the protector of innocence : and provided that man and: 
wife should live happily. together, by. keeping: men from 
cruel and furious preceedings against: their wives, when 
they. cntertained a jealousy of them. (willing them to com-. 
mend the case.to God), and by continuing wives in. their: 
duty out of dread of this punishment; which was so ter- 
rible (as Maimonides well observes) even to innocent wo- 
men, that.they would:have given all they had to avoid its. 
nay, wished: rather to die than undergo such. a public in- 
famy, of having their head uncovered, their hair cut off (as 
he represents it), their garment torn to their breasts; and 
so to stand in the sanctuary before a great multitude of 
men and women, and the whole eR AN (More Nevo- 
chim, par. iil. cap. 49. : 

When a wife goeth aside.| If the man went apide from. 
her, she had not the same action against him; because. 
the family was not so much injured by his going: aside, as. 
by hers; which brought.a spurious brood to. inherit his: 
estate. 

To another seairtiatl of her hesbbeonel ] Hence the Tal- 
mudists conclude, such an action did not lie against a. 
woman who was only espoused; or. that waited for her 
former husband’s brother to take her to wife; if. they 
gave suspicion of being defiled. So the Mischna, cap. 4. 
sect. 1. ¢ 

And is defiled.) By that other man with whom she went 
aside. 

Ver. 30. Or when the spirit of jealousy cometh upon rein 
and. he be jealous over his wife.| It appears by the first 


words of this law, (ver. 13, 14.) that whether: she was 


really defiled, or there was only a vehement suspicion of 
it, which bred a jealousy in him; the husband had liberty 
to.bring her to this trial for his own satisfaction: which 
law was rather permissive than preceptive. . 

And shall set the woman before the Lord.| That he might 
shew whether there was cause for her husband’s jealousy 
or not: (sce ver. 18.) 

And the priest shall execute upon her all this law.) Though 
the man was not bound to bring her to this trial, but rather 
the contrary, if he could otherwise get rid of-his jealousy; 
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yct the priest was bound to procced against her, according 
to the foregoing rules; when she was set before the Lord 
to be tried. And he might set her before him on any day 
that was not a festival, and in any hour of the day; but not 
in the night: nor might he give the drink to two suspected 
women at one and the same time. 

© Ver. 31. Then shall the man be guiltless from iniquity, 
and the woman shall bear her iniquity.] By iniquity here 
is to be understood the punishment due to iniquity. For 
the wife, or her parents, if she appeared to be innocent, 
could have no action against the husband, upon the ac- 
count of this accusation: and if she was guilty, she was 
justly punished for her crime; and her husband had no 
reason to say (as the Jews speak in Pesikta), ‘‘ Woe is me, 
that I have killed a daughter of Israel,” &c. for he is here 
pronounced innocent in that matter by the eternal God; 
who doth not exercise a tyranny (as they.there go on) over 
his creatures, nor gives them precepts, that he may make 


them weary of their lives, or destroy them. No,his precepts: 


are right; the whole lawis Divine: and God doth not bring 
any man into judgment, but for the violation of that which 
was Ceeeaeny. commanded, oe which he weet have been 
able to fulfil. 

: But the particle vau in the beginning of this verse signi- 
fies sometimes as much as if, as I observed upon ver. 7. 


And so the Jews here commonly understand it, if the man 


be guiltless frominiquity. For thus the rule is expressed in 
the Gemara, upon the fifth chapter of Sota: When the hus- 
band is free from iniquity (i. e. from adultery), then the wa- 
ter tries his wife: butif he be not free (i.e. be himself also 
guilty ofadultery), then the water hath no power to try her: 

that is, produces none of the effects beforementioned. And 


so the author of Ez. Hachajim, in Wagenseil upon Sota, 


(p. 595.) concludes from these very words, That the bit- 


ter water then only had power, when the man was free’ 


from the sin of which he suspected his wife: and gives this 
as the reason, why, in the latter end of the second temple, 
this way of trial ceased, and was quite taken away by the 


Sanhedrin; because the number of adulterers was then so’ 


great, that the water had no effect; according to those 
words of the prophet Hosea, (chap. iv. 14.) “ I will not 
punish your daughters when they commit whoredom, nor 
your spouses when they commit adultery,” &c. For that is 


another rule of theirs,- When adulterers were multiplied, the: 


bitter waters ceased ; t. e. there was no trial by them : (see 
Selden, lib. iii. Uxor. Heb. cap. 15. p. 408.) Yet the Jews 
seem to have continued in after-ages, since their temple 
was destroyed, some form of dreadful imprecations, in 
their synagogues, for the discovery of truth in doubtful 
cases. For-St. Chrysostom says, he himself saw a very 
modest, good Christian woman, brought by a senscless fel- 


low (who also had the name of a Christian) into a Jewish’ 


assembly; whom he would have compelled to take their 
oath, rept rHv augiosnroupévwy atte Teayparwy, concerning 
some things wherein he desired satisfaction: from which the 
woman being rescued, by St. Chrysostom’s assistance, when 
he examined the man about it, how he came to forsake the 
church, and resort to their Sanhedrin; his answer was, 
‘That he had been told by many, ¢gof3cowrépove rove éxet 
yivouévouc Spxove elvat, that there were more horrible adjura- 
tions among them than Christians,” (Homil.i. adv. Judees.) 


Which, no adie arosc from the direful effects of this ad- 


A COMMENTARY 


‘other exercises of religion. ._. - ee ; 


[CHAP. vr. 


juration here prescribed, if the woman was guilty of ea 
she was ‘suspected. 


CHAP. VI. - 


Ver. I. Ap the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.| This 
law very properly follows the foregoing (about women sus 
pected of adultery ), as a remedy against all such sins; by 
abstaining from wine, andall other incitements to lust ; ‘and 
by devoting themsclves, for some time, in a peculiar way 
to the service of God. And there seems to be a plain op- 


' position between a woman professing herself a Nazarite, 


and forbearing wine, and the care of her hair; and a wo- 
man that loved company, and was entangled in the love of 
other men besides her husband., 

| Ver. 2. Speak unto the children of Israel.] Who were all 
concemed in this law. 

When either man or woman.]| For women as well as men’ 
might make this vow, if they were at their own disposal, 
and not under the power of their parents, or husbands, by 
whose authority this vow might be disannulled, (chap. XXX. 
4, 5, &e.) 

Shall separate themselves.] The Hebrew word japhii sig- 
nifies the doing something extraordinary, beyond the com- 
mon rate of other men: and therefore Forsterus hath well 
translated it, when a man or woman shail vow a singular 
vow. 

To vow a vow of a Nazarite.| The Hebrew word Nazar, 
which signifies in gencral to separate, in the conjugation 
niphal(as they call it) signifies to separate from others, by 
a profession of some special act of religion. Whence 
Nazir significs one that, beyond the common prescription: 
of the law, dedicates, not his goods, but himself to God in 
a peculiar kind of sanctimony. So Philo, who calls this 
peyadn evxn, the great vow; because he that makes it, de- 
votes not his corn, or beasts, &ec. but his own self unto 
God ; krnparwe ydp 70 peytorov arog Tig. éorw abra, for every 
man is to himself the greatest possession he hath. 

To separate themselves unto the Lord.| To separate them- 
selves for some time, to a higher measure of purity than 
other men practised ; that they might attend to the service 
of God. From whence this vow was called, separation: 
unto the Lord. For they who observed it were holy, saith 
Maimonides; yea, were placed, for the present, in the dig- 
nity of the high-priest as to sanctity: being forbidden ta 
pollute themselves for their father or mother, as it follows 
afterward, (More Nev. par. tii. cap. 48.) The Jewish doc- 


‘tors arc wont to be so curious in marking every word, and 


scrupulously adhering to it, that it is something strange 
they should allow a father the liberty to separate his child 
to be a Nazarite, without its consent; when the text ex- 
pressly speaks of those who separate themselves. But so 
the Mischna determines in Sota, (cap. 3. sect. 8.) and it 
allows this liberty to the father, though not to the mother; 
though we find Hannah vowing Samucl to bea Nazarite 
before he was pes 1 Sam. i. 10,11. (See Wagenseil on 
that place, annot. 2, 3.) 

Ver. 3. He shall separate himself from wine.] In this con- 


sisted one part of the special sanctity of Nazarites ; that, by 


abstinence from wine, or any thing that was intoxicating, 
they might the better attend. to the study of the ws or 





CHAP. VI.] 


. And strong drink.] As wine was made of grapes, so 
shecar was a liquor made of other fruit, as dates, &c. (see 
Lev. x.9.) To which add, that other authors call the juice 
of dates, as well as grapes, by the name of wine. Nay, 
Pliny saith, that precipua vina, the choicest wines, were 
made of those dates called cariote, which grew about Je- 
richo; though they were iniqua capiti, hurtful to the head, 
from whence they had their name, (lib. xiii. Nat. Histor. 
cap. 4.) With great reason, therefore, such intoxicating h- 
quors were forbidden to those who set themselves apart 
to attend upon Géd, during the time of their separation. 
Which justifies, in part, what Maimonides saith, that Na- 
zarites were advanced to the dignity of priests, who might 
not drink any wine, or strong drink, in the time of their 
ministration to God in the sanctuary. 

_ And shall drink no vinegar of wine, &c.| For that had 
the same effect with wine and strong drink, of which it 
w os made. 


Neither shall he drink any liquor of grapes.] i.e. Se-— 


Seine wine; which was made by maceration of grapes 
in water, after the juice had been pressed out to make 
wine. Pliny speaks of various kinds of it, (lib. xiv. Nat. 
Hist. cap. 10.) : 

. Nor eat moist grapes, or dried.| Which might have stirred 
up their appetite after wine, or heated their blood; and in- 
disposed them for the service of God, to which they had 
devoted themselves. 

- Ver. 4. All the days of his separation. ] Or Nazariteship, 
as itis in the margin. Which sort of vow, eithcr was for 
all their life, or only for a time. Samson .and John Bap- 
tist were made perpetual Nazarites, by the direction of 
God, from their mother’s womb. But here Moses speaks 
of such as were made Nazarites by themselves, for a time 
only. Which the Jews say was at least for thirty days: 
but it appears by St. Paul it might be for a week only: 
unto which he limited the time. of his ayvcpoc, as it is 
called in Acts xxii. 26, 27. For every one might vow for 
what time he pleased. 

Shall he eat nothing that is made of the vine-tree.] No 
paste, nor sauce, that had any of the juice or infusion of 
the grapes in ‘it. 


From the kernel even to the husk. J Which might give the 


smallest tincture to any thing into which they were put. 

_ All this caution seems to be intended to instruct those, 
who give themselves wholly unto God’s service, to be very 
sober and abstemious in the use of wine and strong drink; 
the excess of which is the bane of true piety. For “« Amat 
Spiritus Sanctus sicca corda,” as Grotius admirably ob- 


serves upon Luke i. 15. The Holy Ghost delights in dry 


souls. 

Ver. 5. There shall no razor come upon his head.} Nor 
was his hair to be cut with s scissors, or any other instru- 
ment; but he was to let the locks of his hair grow, as it is 
in the conclusion of this verse. This made such persons 
look majestically and venerably, without any expense. 
For, as Agesilaus speaks in Stobzeus, 76 xopav rev Kéopwy 
To acamavisraroy, to let one’s hair grow long, is the cheapest 
ornament. Besidcs, neglect of the hair was proper to those 
who renounced, for the present, all manner of pleasure (as 
the Nazarites did), and betook themselves to a severcr 
sort of life. Such persons not only let their. beards and 


their hair grow, but wore a hairy garment, which the He- 
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brews called addareth. Such an one John Baptist wore, 
as Elijah did before him, whose mantle is called by this 
name, (1 Kings xix. 19.) and who is said himself to have 
been a hairy. man, (2 Kings i. 8.) from whence Grotius 
concludes, that either he was a Nazarite, or the habit of 
a prophet and a Nazarite was the same. (Sce him on 
Matt. iii. 4.) 

But Moses himself seems, in the next moras, to give the 
plainest reason of this matter. 

Until the days be fulfilled, in the which he separateth him- 
self unto the Lord, he shall be holy.] It was a token he had 
kept himself pure from all legal defilements: for if he had 
not, he must have shaved his head, (ver. 9.) as they did 
who were cleansed from their leprosy, (Levit. xiv. 8, 9.) 

And shall let the locks of the hair of his head grow.] This 
law, in which consists the second part of their Nazarite- 
ship, some fancy to have been translated from the Egyp- 
tians, into the religion of the Hebrews. Which was the 
opinion of S. Cyril of Alexandria, lib. xvi. de Adorat. 
where he saith, that Moses, knowing how hard it would 
be to bring the Israelites from the iN customs they had 
learnt in Egypt, most wisely instituted the like rites to those 
that were in use there, to the intent they might not perform 
such worship any longer to demons, but to the Lord of all. 
Procepius Gazzus, upon this place, hath the same notion: 
** Greecorum liberi, si in nymphas ve) montanas vel aqua- 
tiles incidissent, comas nutriebant. Lex itaque mala dzemo- 
num consuetudine dempta, ad Deum hoc ipsum transfert.” 
The sense of which is, that the Greeks let their hair grow 
in honour of the nymphs; and therefore the law, to abolish 
that wicked custom, transferred that to God which was done 
to demons. 'To which I should readily subscribe, if there 
were any proof that this rite of consecrating their hair to 
demons was so old among the Egyptians and Greeks as 
the times of Moses. It is far more probable, that the ori- 
ginal of this custom among the gentiles was from this law 
of the Nazarites. So Hen. Lindenbrogius very well ob- 
serves upon those words of Censorinus, (de Die Natali, 
cap. 1.) Crinem Deo sacrum pascebant, that they let their - 
hair grow in honour of their gods; particularly of Apollo, 
who thence was called Kovporpd¢oc; of Bacchus, Minerva, 
and others; yea, this superstition grew so much, that they 
consecrated it-to rivers, in which they thought there was 
some divinity. But hujus moris origo (saith that learned 
annotator upon him) widetur fluxisse d Nazareis Judeorum. 
The original of this custom seems to have flowed from the 
Jewish Nazarites. (See more upon ver. 18.) ; 

Ver. 6. All the days that he separateth himself unto the 
Lord, he shall come at no dead body.) ‘This was a third part 
of this religion, not to touch a dead body, nor be in the 
house whcre a dead body was, nor accompany it to the 
grave, (see chap. xix. 11—13.) For such defilements by 
the dead made men unclean seven days, so that they might 
not approach to the house of God; and therefore, that the 
Nazarites might always he fit to attend upon his service, 
he would haye them avoid this defilement. 

Ver. 7. He shall not make himself unclean for his father, 
or for his mother, &c.] In this he was superior to the ordi- 
nary priests, ¥ who might be defiled for such near kindred, 
(Levit. xxi. 2, &c.) and -was equalled to the high-pricst 
(as I observed before, ver. 2. out of Maimonides), who 

might not, (Levit. xxi. 11.) 
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Because the consecration of his God.is upon his head.] 
His hair upon his head, which was unshorn, shewed him 
to be separated (as the word is in the Hebrew) unto God. 
Which hair also was consecrated to him, when the days 
of his separation were fulfilled. For in this unshorn hair 
seems to have consisted the principal part of Nazariteship. 

Ver. 8. All the days of his separation he is holy to the 
Lord.) By a peculiar vow, and therefore was not to come 
near a dead body. 

Ver. 9. And if any man die very suddenly by him.] 
Either by violence, or an apoplexy, or any other way. 
And the case was tho same, if he chanced to light upon a 
dead body unawares. 

And he hath defiled the head of his consecration.] The 
consecration of his head; that is, his hair, For though 
he could not help his i Saas so suddenly surprised, yet he 
was defiled by being where a dead body was: and conse- 
quently the hair of. his head, which had been consecrated 
to God, was defiled also; and therefore could not be 
offered to him, and burnt in bis honour. _ 

Then he shall shave his head in the day of his cleansing.] 


His Nazariteship was interrupted by: this defilement, so 
that it could not proceed further; -but, after the usual 


purification, was to be begun anew ; by shaving off this 
polluted hair, and letting new hair grow instead of it, By 
this it appears that Moses here speaks only of such as 
made this vow fora limited time : for perpetual Nazarites, 


who were consecrated to God for all their life, were never. 


shaven, whatsoever defilement they contracted. - 
On the seventh day shall he shave it,] For so many dare 
uucleanness by the dead lasted, (chap. xix. 11.) andthe 


seventh day was the day of cleansing from that unclean-. 
ness, (ver. 12.) All other legal uneleannesses polluted a 
Nazarite so, as to make him stand in-nced .of such purifi-. 
cations as other men used in thoso cases: but this alone. 
polluted him so as utterly to put him out of that state’; 


which, as it here follows, was to be begun again. 
Ver. 10. And on the eighth day he shall bring two tur- 
tles, or two young ‘pigeons, to the priest, &c.| The very 


same. sacrifice which was offered for one that had beep. 


defiled by a running issue, (Levit. xv. 14.) 
Ver. 11. And the priest shall offer the one for @ sin- 


offering, and the other for a, burnt-offering. A As in ie fore-. 


named case, (Lev. xv. 15.) 


To make an atonement for him.] Which was to be done 


before the burnt-offering would be acecpted: 

For that he sinned be y the dead.| He had not properly 
sinned ; but contracted a legal uncleanness, by touching a 
dead body, or-being where it was.’ Which, though it was 
ayainst his will, yet was a defilement in the account of 
the law; and a kind of sin, because it was a breach of 
a ceremonial law, and therefore thus to he purged. ‘The 
reason of which, and such-like precepts, Abarbinel observes, 
(in his preface to the book of Leviticus, chap. iv.) was 
only this ; to make men very cautious how they contracted 
any defilement; as the Nazarite might do in the time of 
his separation, and put himself to much trouble. Which 
is the foundation. of. a famous saying among their wise 
men:. “ Diligence begets caution; and caution purity ; 
and purity, holiness and sanctity.” 

And shall hallow his head the same day.| Consecrate his 
hair afresh to the Lord, after his head hath been shaved. 
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‘years; which was twenty and one years im all. 


(CHAP. VIE 


Ver. 12. And he shall cousedvate unto the Lord the days 
of lis separation.) This is a further explication of what 
was said just before, in the end of the foregoing verse: 
that from the eighth day he shall begin to compute the 
time of his Nazariteship, for SO many days as he at first 
vowed unto the Lord. 

And shall bring a lamb of the re rst year, for a trespass- 
offering.] Which was to be offered even for ignorant of- 
fences, by the law made before, (Levit. v. 15.) 

But the days that were before) His defilement by the 
dead. 

Shall be lost.] Shall not be reckoned, as the LXX. 
have it, but go for nothing (as we speak), though they were 
so many that he had almost fulfilled his vow. If, for in- 
stance, he had vowed.to be a Nazarite for a whole year, 
and in the twelfth month happened upon a dead careass, 
all the foregoing eleven months were lost, and he was to 
begin his year’s vow again: and this, as often as such an 
accident happened, if it were before the time that his vow 
was completed. Which may seem very hard, if we do 
not, seriously consider ‘the intention of it; which was, to 

oblige. them to ‘the strictest care’ to’ preserve themselves 
holy and pure in all things; as they were plainly taught to 
be, by the watchful diligence they were bound to use, -to 
avoid this legal. defilement here. mentioned. “For noné 
could absolve them, from this: vow, till it was fulfilled in 
the exactness that is here required. For, as they tell the’ 
story in the Talmud, Queen Helen having taken a vow 
upon her. for:seven years, ‘by: coming into the holy-land 
was engaged for seven years more ;. and being defiled to- 
wards the latter.end of them, was obliged for another séven 
-(See Dr, 
Lightfoot’ of the Temple, chap. 18.). - , 

Because his separation was defiled.| His first separation 
was defiled by a dead body; which made it necessary he 
should begin a new. one. It’ might happen also that he 
might die, before he had fulfilled the time he had vowed to’ 
be a Nazarite. In which case, Maimonides saith, any of 
his sons might go on where he left, and at the end of the 
days Which’ his father had vowed, offer the sacrifices here 
appointed, and be shaved in his stead. (So the Mischna 
Sotz, cap. 3.’sect. 8.) But Maimonides acknowledges 
there is no foundation for. this in’ Scripture ; ‘but it relies” 
wholly upon: tradition. oa Wagenseil on that ager” 
annot. 4.) . 

Ver. 13. And this is ; the law of the Nazarite. J Of puri 
an end to. his Nazariteship.: « 

When the days of his separation are fulfilied.| At the end 
of the time he vowed to continue in this state. 9 2 

He shail be brought.| By the priest. , 

Unto the door of the tabernacle of the congregation.] That 
the sacrifices here prescribed might be offered for him. 
Ver. 14, And he shall offer his offering unto the Lord.] t. e. 
The Nazarite was to present these following offerings unto 
the Lord: for the priest's offering them is not ge, 

till ver. 16. 

One he-lamb of the first year without blemish for a earns 
offering, and one ewe-lamb, &c.] Here are all sorts of offer- 
ings, which he was obliged to make in the conclusion of 
his Nazariteship. A burnt-offering, as an acknowledgment 
of God’s sovereign dominion. <A. sin-offering,. imploring 


| pardon for any omissions of. which he might have been 


CHAP. VI. ] 


guilty during this vow: and a peace-offering, in thankful- 
ness to God, who had given him grace both to make, and 
to keep, and to fulfil this vow. 

_ Ver. 15: And a basket of unleavened bread,. cakes of fine 
flour mingled with oil, and wafers of unleavened bread 
anointed with oil.] Besides the forementioned -sacrifices, 
here are three oblations more prescribed to complete his 
thankfulness: of which see Exod. xxix. 2. 

And their meat-offerings, and their drink-offerings.] This 
seems to relate to the burnt-offering and peace-offering 
beforementioned, (Ver. 14.) which were to have their proper 
meat-offering and drink-offering ; ‘besides the basket of un- 
leavened bread, with the cakes and the wafers: see Levit. 
vii. 12. Numb. xv. 2, 8, &c. Where these accessory offer- 
ings are ordered to accompany the burnt-offerings and peace- 
offerings, though, sin-offerings had none. 

Ver. 16. And the priest shall bring them before the Lord.] 
Unto the altar of burnt-offerings; as the Nazarite’ had 
already brought them to the door of the tabernacle, (ver. 14.) 
' And shall offer his sin-offering, and his burnt-offéring.] 


Though the burnt-offering be first named, (ver. 14.).as the | 


principal sacrifice of all other, yet the sin-offering was first 
offered; by which his peace being made with God, the two 
other offerings which followéd were acceptable to. him. 

- Ver. 17. And he shall offer the ram for a sacrifice of peace- 
offerings unto the Lord, with the basket of unleavened bread.] 
And the cakes and wafers, which accompanied the peace- 
offering, that nothing might be wanting to complete the feast 
which was to be made upon them. 

The priest shall offer also his meat-offering, and his drink- 
offering. } By this it appears, that these were'distinct from 
the basket of unleavened bread, &c. as I observed, ver. 15. 

_ Ver.18. And the Nazarite shall shave the head of his 


separation. | i. e. The hair of his head, which was conse-- 


crated to God, shall be shaved off, that it may be presented 
unto him. For having now fulfilled his vow, this hair was 
holy ; it not having been defiled as that hair was which he 
shaved off before, (ver: 9.) 

At the door of the tabernacle of the congregation. ] That 
it might he publicly known he had ended his'vow. 

. And shall take the hair of the head: of his separation.) 

His hair which was consecrated to the Lord. 

And put it im the fire.| Where it was burnt. 

_ Which is under the sacrifice of the peace-offerings.| In the 
court of the women, (as they tell us in Middoth, cap. 2. 
sect. 5.) where there were four rooms; and that in the 
north-east comer was the room of the Nazarites; in which 
they boiled their peace-offerings, and, having polled their 
hair, put it under the pot whero the sacrifice was boiling: 
which, as L’Empereur there observes out of Abarbincl, was 
offered out of joy, that their vow was fulfilled; and there- 
fore they put their hair to be there burnt, as a testimony that 
their Nazariteship was at an end, and that they had no 
further obligation to Ict their hair grow, in observance of 
this law. And according to this account, that question is 
resolved which many have made: whether the Nazarite’s 
hair was to be burnt with holy fire, (viz. that on the altar) 
or with common: for it was bumt with that which was 
- under the pot, or caldron, in which the peace-offerings 
were boiled, which was common fire. And, indeed, it had 


been unseemly to burn hair upon the altar, it being-God’s 


table, where his meat was set before him ; for it would not 
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have been grateful at one of our feasts. “Yet the fire under 
the peace-offerings may, in Some sort, be called holy, as ‘it 
was employed to boil holy meat; and in that ‘Pont more 
sacred ‘than other vulgar fire. 

There are those who think no account can be given of 
such ordinances as these; but only this; that it was so ge- 
neral a custom; and so very ancient among mankind; to let - 
their hair grow on purpose, and to plait it in locks, that 
they might, at a certain time, cut it off, and devote it to 
some of their gods; that, in all likelihood, the Israelites 
would have followed their superstition, if God, to prevent 
it, had not instituted a way of doing What the rest of the 
world did, without their idolatry. For the directions which 
God here gives about it, are manifestly opposite to the way 
of the gentiles. . For the Nazarites are here’ directed to cut 
their hair(when the time of their separation was completed) 
at the door of the tabérnacie, where it' was also to be 


burnt; whereas the gentiles hung their hair, When they had 


cut it, upon trees; or consecrated it to rivers, (as I ob- 
served, ver. 5.) or laid it up in ‘their temples, there to be 
preserved. ~The Hebrew Nazarites also are required to 
offer various sorts of sacrifices, when they: cut their hair; 
of which we'rarely read any thing among the gentiles : and 
all the time of their ‘separation were to ‘diink: no wine, nor 
eat grapes, &c. which was not known among the heathen. 

From whence it is, one may think, that’ they are so often 
put in mind-of the Lord, ‘in this law of the Nazarites; who 
are said to be separated unto the Lord, (ver.1. 5,6.) and the 
consecration of his God is said to be upon his head, (ver. 
7.) and all the days of his separation he was holy to the 
Lord, (ver. 8.) unto whom he consecrated the days of his 
sepdration, (ver: 12.) to put them in mind, that, though they 
used this rite, which was common to other nations, yet it 
was in honour of the Lord only, whom they acknowledged 
to be the author of health, and strength, and growth: for 
the devil also had his Nazarites, as appears from Hosea 
ix. 10. All this is said, and much-‘more, with a specious 
show of truth, by a most ingenious and Jearned ‘friend of 
mine, now with God, in his excellent book,, De ‘Legibus 
Hebreorum Ritualibus, &c. lib. iii. Dissert.1. cap. 6. 

But there are two things wanting to make. this opinion 
probable. First, none can ‘tell how the world came by 
such a custom” of letting their hair grow for sacred uses, 
unless they had it’ from’ Moses: who tells us'whence he de- 
rived it, viz. from God ; who appointed this rite for such 
reasons, as then were plain, but now, perhaps, do not ap- 
pear‘to us. Besides, secondly, there is not the least evi- 
dence that this custom was so old as Moses’s'time; which 
to me seems not likely, but rather that it was Sarived. 
among the gentiles, from an imperfect knowledge of what 
is hore ordained’ by Moses. For the chief part of this Na- 
zariteship consisting in letting their hair grow, and conse- 
crating it unto God, the gentiles took it to be a piece of 
great devotion, Mj} arroxelpeev twv walowy Tac Kopudac,. XC. as 
Theodoret Speaks, Quast. xxviii. in Levit. not to cut off 
their children’s hair, but let it grow, and, after a certain 
time, dedicate it ‘to their’ demons. “Many ‘authors have 


written much of this custom ; for which there was a certain 


day appointed at Athens, viz. the third day of the feast 
called ’Azarotpta, which day was called Kovpewric, because 
then the hair of their grown children was shorn off, and sa- 


erificed to Diana. (Sce Petr. Castellanus, in his Syntagma . 
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de Festis Graeccorum; where he quotes a passage out of 
Hesychius, (p. 28.) who says, that before they cut off their 
hair, they brought a measure of wine, which they offered to 
Hercules, and then all that were present drunk of it: which 
is some imitation of the drink-offering here mentioned by 
Moses, which was offered at the completion of their Naza- 
riteship. And Grotius and ILuetius have made it so plain, 
that the Attic laws were derived from Moses, that I can- 
not doubt bunt this custom also flowed from the same 
fountain. 

And, if we must give an account of the reason of this in- 
stitution among the Hebrews, I think that of Maimonides 
is better than this, against which I have excepted; viz. that 


this law about their hair was made in opposition to the. 


Opinion of the ancient idolaters, called Zabii, who held all 
things which were separated from the body to be impure; 
as the hair, the nails, and the blood. From whence all 
barbers among them were accounted impure persons, be- 
‘cause they cut men’s hair, and let blood: and whosoever 
suffered a razor to pass upon his flesh, was required to 
wash himself in pure fountain-water; as he shews, More 
Nevochim, par. iii. cap. 47. 

Ver. 19. And the priest shali take the sodden ache? of 
the ram.| The left shoulder, which he was to take out of 
the pot as it was boiling ;.for the right shoulder (which is 
called the heave-shouider in the next verse) was the priest’s 
portion, by a law made before this, (Lev. vii. 32, 33.) 

And one unleavened cake out of the basket, and one un- 
leavened wafer.| The basket of unleavened bread was or- 
dered to be offered before, (ver. 17.) and now he orders 
one of the cakes and one of the wafers (mentioned with the 
bread, ver. 15.) to be put into the hands of the Nazarite; 
the rest being burnt, I suppose, upon the altar. 

And shall put them into the hands of the Nazarite.| That 
he might give them to the priest, in aad of his thankful- 
ness to him for his pains. 

After the hair of his separation is shaved.| And his vow, 
in a manner, completed; as it was immediately alter a 
things were presented unto God. 

Ver. 20. And the priest shall wave them.] Both the sod- 
den shoulder and the cake and wafer. 

For a wave-offering before the Lord.) Sce Lev. vii. 30, 31. 

This is holy for the priest, with, the wave-breast, and 
heave-shoulder.| These two were the priest’s portion out 
of all peace-offerings, as I observed before, from Lev. vii. 
34. but in this peace-offering he had, moreover, the other 
shoulder, as a special token of the Nazarite’s gratitude for 
his cleansing. 

And after that the Nazarite may drink wine.] Te was 
restored to his former freedom, to live as other men did. 

Ver. 21. This is the law of the Nazarite, who hath vowed, 
and of his offering to the Lord for his separation.| AN these 
things he was bound to perform, before he could be freed 
from his vow, though he was never so poor. 

Besides that that his hand shail get.) Besides which he 
might add, if he pleased, according to his ability. 

According to the vow which he vowed, so must he do after 
the law of his separation.] There was a necessity that he 
should perform what his vow obliged him unto, according 
to the law of Nazariteship; though he might voluntarily 
offer what he thought good, over and above his oblation, 
now that he was executing his vow. His friends also might 
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join with him in the expense he was at for so many sacri- 
fices as he was enjoined to offer; or in providing voluntary 
offerings, beyond his oblation. ‘Thus we read, in Acts xxi. 
23, 24. that St. Paul, by the advice of St. James, and the 
elders at Jerusalem, was at charges with certain men that 
had this vow upon them, and purified himself with them: 
which was agreeable to the custom among the Jews, as 
Petitus and others have observed out of Maimonides; who 
says, others might help the Nazarites to fulfil their vow, and 
partake with them in it, by abstaining from wine, &c. for 
some time, as they did. 

Ver. 22. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.| The 
tabernacle having been lately erected, to which the people 
were all to resort, they are invited to it by the directions 
here given, how they should be dismissed, when they came 
to worship: which was in such a manner, that they might 
not doubt (as R. Menachem glosses) but the Divine bene- 
diction would come down upon them from his celestial 
habitation, when they devoutly frequented his house here 


on earth. 


Ver. 23. Speak unto Aaron, and unto his sons, saying.| 
Whose proper oflice it was to bless the people; as it was 
to offer their sacrifices, and burn incense, (Deut. xxi. 5.) 

On this wise ye shall bless the children of Israel, saying 
unto them.| Standing so that they might be seen with their 
hands lifted up and spread; speaking with a loud voice, 
with their faces towards the people: (see Lev. ix. 22.) 

Ver. 24. The Lord bless thee, and keep thee.) Give thee 
all good things, and preserve thee from all evil. 

“Ver. 25. The Lord make his face to. shine upon thee, and 
be gracious unto thee.| Be favourable unto thce, and par- 
don all thy sins. 

Ver. 26. The Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and 
give thee peace. | Be always with thee to protect and defend 
thee, and give thee perfect happiness. 

When this benediction was said in the sanctuary (if we 
may believe the Jews), it was but one, and pronounced 
without any pause; the people keeping a profound silence : 
but'out of the sanctuary (in their synagogues) they made 
three of it, the priest pausing at the end of every verse, 
and the people saying Amen to each of them. In the 
sanctuary also they pronounced the name Jehovah, which 
is here thrice repeated; but in their synagogues they used 
some other name instead of it. So the Mischna Sota, (cap. 
7. sect. 6.) 

The repetition of this name three times, in these three 
verses, and that with a different accent in each of them (as 
R. Menachem observes), hath made the Jews themselves 
think there is some mystery in it: which we understand, 
though they do not. For it may well be looked upon by 
us, as having respect to the three persons in the blessed 
Trinity; who are one God, from whom all blessings flow 
unto us, (2 Cor. xiii. 14.) ‘This mystery, as Luther wisely 
expresses it, (upon Psal. v.) is here occulte insinuatum, 
secretly insinuated, though not plainly revealed. And it 
is not hard to shew, if this were a place for it, how pro- 
perly God the Father may be said to bless and keep us ; 
and God the Son to be gracious unto us; and God the Holy 
Ghost to give us peace. 

Ver. 27. And they shall put my name upon the children 
of Israel.] To put God’s name upon them, was to commend 


them to his almighty goodness; or, to bless them, by call- 
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ing upon the Lord, and beseeching him to bestow all that 
they desircd upon them. 
And I will bless them.) 'The Jews from hence observe, 
that God’s blessing, in some sort, depends upon the bless- 
ing of the priest: “which they thought so necessary, that 
such- priests as were admitted to no other service might 
perform this; for fear the people should at any time want 
it. So Chaskuni, (upon Deut. xxi. 5.) and Jalkut, (as 
Wagenseil observes upon the Gemara Sotz, cap. 7. sect. 
26.) whose words are these, “‘ The blessing pronounced by 
a priest, who hath some blemish in his body, ought to be 
accounted legitimate.” 
Jonathan here paraphrases these words in this manner, 
Twill bless theminmy Word, or by my Word: which is the 
apostolical doctrine, that God the Father hath blessed us 


with all spiritual blessings in, or by Christ, (Ephes. i. 3.). 


who, with the Holy Ghost, is most high in the glory of God 
the Father. 
utterly unlawful to add a fourth benediction to these three, 
though they find one in Deut. i. 2. “‘ The Lord God of your 
fathers make you a thousand times so many more than you 
arc; and bless you as he hath promised you.” 
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Ver. 1. Anp it came to pass on the day that Moses had 
fully set up the tabernacle.] Which he did upon the first 
day of the first month of the second year, after they came 
out of Egypt, (Exod. xl. 17, 18.) 

And had anointed it, and sanctified it, &c.] See Lev. viii. 
10, 11.; where it is said, he anointed also (as it here likewise 
follows) all belonging to it: which being seven days in do- 
ing, as appears from the thirty-fifth verse of that chaptcr, it 
is evident that the word day doth not here precisely denote 
the very day on which the tabernacle was erected; but 
more largely, at or about that time (as it must necessarily 
signify, ver. 84. of this chapter), after he had set up the ta- 
bernacle ; and not only sanctified and anointed it, but re- 
ceived orders about sacrifices, and anointed the priests 
(with the rest mentioned in the book of Leviticus), and also 
had numbered the people; ordered their encampment, and 
the encampment of the Levites; and given them their charge 
about the tabernacle. In short, when Moses had done all 
the things mentioned hitherto in this book, then followed 
this dedication of the altar. And whosoever will compare 
this chapter with the second, may casily be convinced that 
this offering of the princes was not made till the camp was 
formed, and the tribes ranged under their several standards: 
for the princes’ offer held in the same.order and method 
that they are disposed there. 

Ver. 2. That the princes of Israel, heads of the house of 
their fathers.| Mentioned chap. i. 5. 16. 

And were over them that were numbered.]. This evidently 
shews that this offering of the princes was after the num- 
bering of the pcople. 

Offered.| In the order that is set down in this chapter. 

Ver. 3. And they brought their offering.) The LXX. 
translate the Hebrew word korbanam, 76 éwpov airwyv, their 
gift, or their present, which they made to God; which con- 
sisted of several things, for divers uses. 

Before the Lord.} i.e. At the door of the tabernacle; as 
it is explained in the end of the verse. ‘ 
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Six covered waggons, and twelve oxen.] In the first place 
they made a present for the service of the tabernacle it- 
self; that such parts of it as were most cumbersome might 
be more conveniently carried; and that they might be free 
from dust, rain, or hail. The waggons were covered ; being 
not ordinary carriages, but such as.were used by great 
persons. So the LX X. understood it, who translate the 
Hebrew word tzabbim, by Aaurivn, in Isa. Ixvi. 20.’ and 
here aua&ae Aaurnvixac. Now as Pollux reckons Aaurhn 
among the waggons and chariots then used, so Hesychius 
tells us (as learned men have observed) it signifies such 
waggons as illustrious men and women used; and that they 
were covered above. 

A waggon for two of the princes.] This shews plainly 


‘enough, that they were sumptuous, and had, perhaps, rich 


coverings; in that two of the great men joined i in the pre- 
sent of one waggon. 

And for each one an ox.| That there might be a pair 
of oxen to draw each waggon. And it is probable, those 
oxen were yoked together, which were offered by those two 
princes, who joined in offering one waggon. ~~ 

And they brought them before the tabernacle. | Set them. 
before the entrance of it. 

Ver. 4. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.| Itscems 
Moses did not accept these presents, till he had orders. 
from the Lord, in the next words. 

Ver. 5. Take it of them.) Receive their presents, as ac-. 
ceptable to me. 

That they may be to do the service of the tabernacle of the 
congregation.] He directs their usc: which was to carry. 
the tabernacle, when they removed from one place to 
another. 

And thou shalt give them to the Levites.] In order to 
which, he directs him to bestow them upon the Levites, 
who had the charge of that carriage. 

To every man according to his service.] Tn such propor- 
tions as the things they had to carry required. 

Ver. 6. And Moses took the waggons and oxen, and gave 
them to the Levites.|} In such proportions as follow in the 
next two verses. 

Ver. 7. Two waggons and four oxen to the sons of Ger- 
shon, according to their service.] As they were fewest in 
number that could do service, so they had less burdensome 
things to carry than the sons of Merari, (chap. iv. 25, 40.) 
and therefore had fewer carriages allowed them. 

Ver. 8. And four waggons and eight oxen he gave unto 
the sons of Merari, according to their service.] They were 
the most numerous, and had the greatest burden; and 
therefore had allowance of more carriages and oxen, (chap. 
iv. 31, 32. 48.) 

Under the hand of Ithamar the son of Aaron the priest.] 
Who had the inspection and care both of the Gershonites 
and Merarites, (chap. iv. 28. 33.) 

Ver. 9. But unto the sons of Kohath he gave none.) For 
the reason that follows. 

Because the service of the sanctuary belonging unto them 
was, that they should bear upon.their shoulders. |The LX X. 
translate it more exactly, because they had the service of the 
holy thing, (rov aytov, as the ark is called, chap. iv. 4.) they 
shall carry it on their shoulders: which was for the greater 
honour and dignity of the ark, and of the law contained in 
it; as Maimonides, R. Levi ben Gersom, and others, ob- 
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serye: and that the form and structure of the ark might not 
be discomposed, as Maimonides adds, (More Nevochim, 
par. iii. cap. 45.) nor the ephod and the breast-plate ruf- 
fled; as they might have been by the shaking of a wag- 
gon. Yet they all observe, this was not so peculiar to the 
sons of Kohath, but that the priests, the sons of Aaron, 
upon some special occasions; carried the ark ; particularly 


when they went over Jordan, (Josh. iii. 3.) and at the siege 


of Jericho; at both which times a great miracle was to be 
wrought; and when Zadok and Abiathar carried it back 
to Jerusalem, 2 Sam. xv. 29. (though that, I observed be- 
fore, nay be otherwise interpreted, and there scems no 
reason why they should carry it back, when the Levites 
brought it, ver. 24.) and when Solomon’s temple was built, 
(1 Kings viii.G.) ‘For the Levites might not go into the 
holy place, and tlicrefore it was then carried by the priests. 

Ver. 10. And the priests offered.] They brought the of- 
ferings, which they desired might be presented unto God. 

_ For the dedicating of. the altar.) The Hebrew word cha- 
nac, which, in one place of the Pentateuch, signifies simply 
to begin to nse, or enjoy a house, (Deut. xx.’6.) here, and 
in several thier places, signifies the’ first application and 
addiction of any thing to sacred tises, or to the Divine 
service; ‘to which it had ‘been designed and consecrated. 
And this was done with some certain:solemn words and 
actions, as Mr. Selden observes, lib. iii. de Synedr. cap. 
13. n. 1. ‘and cap. 15. .n. 3. “And ’so,’among the Latins, 
the word inchoare, when applied to sacred things, 'signi- 
fies, to perfect or consummate; as Servius observes upon 
/Eneid..vi. And both civil and sacred initiations were ac- 
companied with great joy and gladness. But this is not to 
be understood, as if the dcdtcaiion of the altar was the 
setting of it apart, and sanctifying it for the sérvice’ of God, 
(which had been done béfore, and seven days spent therein, 
Exod. xxix. 27. Levit. viii. 11.) but, as the word properly 
signifies, the beginning to usc it, after it had been so 
sanctified. 

In the day that it was anointed. ‘| At the time that-it was 


set apart; and all other things ordered for the safeguard 


of the tabernacle. (See ver. 1.) 

Even the princes offered their offering. ]. Presented. their 
gifts: (as the LX X. translate it), which they Saeed Gon 
would accept upon this great occasion. | 

Before the.altar.| At the door of the ued ioe 6 near 
unto which the altar stood, (Exod. xi. ms ) for he speaks of 
the altar of burnt-offerings. ; : 

‘Ver. 11. And the Lord said unto Moses; They shall offer 
their offering.) Here again ‘Rasi: observes, that Moses 
would not receive their offering till he knew the mind of 
God; who directed in what manner and order their gifts 
should be offered: to him... | 

Each prince on his day, for the dedication of the altar. } 
This made the dedication: a very long solemnity, which 
continued twelve days. When these twelve days began, it 


is not casy to dctermine; but it seems to me avery reason- 


able computation, which Fortunatus Scacchus hath made 


of this whole business, Myrothec. Sacr. Elzochrysm.. lib. . 


ir. cap. 74, where he supposes, that the tabernacle being 
erected the first day of the first month of tho second year, 
after they camo out of Egypt, seven days were spent:in the 
consecration of it and of the’alfar,&c. And-on the eighth 
day Moses began te consecrate Aaron, aud his sons, which 
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Jasted seven days longer. Then the fifteenth day of that 
month was the first day of unleavened bread, which Ged 
commanded (as wo read here, chap.-ix.) to be observed in 
the first month, and lasted till tho two-and-twenticth. The 


rest of the month we may well suppose was spentin giving, 


receiving, and delivering the laws mentioned in the book of 
Leviticus. After which, on the first day of the second 
month, he began to number the people, according to the 
command in the beginning of this book, which may be sup- 
posed to have lasted three days. And then on the fourth 
the Levites were numbered: on the next day we may sup- 
pose they were offered to God, and given unto the priests: 
on the sixth day'they were’ expiated and consecrated (as 


we read in the next chapter); and on the seyenth day 


their several charges ‘were parted among them, (of which 
we read chap. iv.) After which the princes, he sup- 
poses, began to offer upon the eighth day of the second 
month, for the dedication of the altar, which lasted till the 
nineteenth day inclusively : and on the twentieth day of 
this month they removed (as we'read chap. x. 11, 12.) 
from Sinai to the wilderness of Paran. 

Ver. 12. And he that offered his offering the first day.] 
By God's order, no doubt. 

Was Nahshon the son of Amminadab, of the tribe of Ju- 
dah.| He held the principal place among the Israelites, 
being the ndsi, the prince or captain (as we ‘translate it, 
Numb. ‘ii. 3.) of the children of Judah, who had the first 
standard. And yet he alone, of all the twelve great men 
here mentioned, is not called nasi, prince of Judah, as all 
the rest are called princes of their tribes, (ver. 18, 24, 30, 
&c.) but simply Nahshon of the tribe of Judah. 'TheJews 
give several reasons of it: but perhaps it was, because he 
offered first, which was honour enough; and there needed 
ne more to be said of him. 

Ver. 13. And his offering was one silver charger, the 


weight whereof was'a hundred and thirty shekels, and one 
silver bowl, &c.] It appéars by the metal that this charger 


and bowl were of, that they were for the use of the altar of 
burnt-offerings in the outward court, for all the vessels of 


| the.sanctuary were of gold. ‘And I take this charger (or 
broad dish, or platter) to have been offered, for receiving 


the flesh which was offered at-the altar,-or the fine flour for 
the meat-offerings. And the bowl received the blood, or 


was used-for pouring out wine. 


Both of them were full of fine pee mingled with oil , for a 
meat-offering.| Which was to attend upon the burnt-offer- 
ing and the peace-affering, mentioned, ver. 15.17. Sce chap. 
iv.7. where. I] observed, it was not-difficult to procure this 
fine flour in the io batooninelie ha 

~ Ver. 14. One spoon of ten shekels of gold, full of incense. | 
Both the metal of which it was made, and that which was 
in it, shew this spoon was for the use of the golden altar 
in the sanctuary: which may incline one to think, that both 
altars were now dedicated; that is, first began to be used 
for the service of the whole congregation. (See ver. 88.) 

Ver. 15. One young bullock, one. ram, one lamb of the 
first year.] There are so many sacrifices mentioned, here 
and in the two following verses (no less than twenty-one in 
all), that, together with the silver and gold plate; they look 
like too great a present to:be made out of one man’s pri- 
vate estate: and thercfore some have thought, that the rest 
of the great men of thetribe of Judah joined with Nalshon 
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in their contributions towards it; and that it was offered in 
his own and their names. 

For a burnt-offering.|.This is first Abationdd, as being 
the most ancient sort of sacrificc, long before we read of 
any other; and being an acknowlédgment of God’s so- 
vereign dominion over all. 

Vor. 16. One kid of the goats for a sin- offering. ] This in 
all likelihood was first offered, though the other be first 
mentioned. For in the next chapter we find the burnt-of- 

fering enjoined in the first place; but the sin-offering offered 
before it, (chap. Viii. 8.12.) The like I observed before, 
(chap. vi. 16. see there.) 

Ver. 17. And for a sacrifice of peace-offerings, two oxen, 
fverams, five he-goats, five lambs of the first year.] These 
sacrifices were more numerous than the burnt-offering or 
the sin-offering; because the priests, and the princes, and 
_ as many of the people as they invited, had their share of 
them, and feasted before the Lord upon them, with great 
rejoicing: which custom, as Mr. Selden observes, flowed 
from hence to the gentiles, who dedicated their altars, and 
temples, and statues, &c. with munch ceremony; and the 
ancient Greeks, qoAuriXcarépotc iepetotc, with more sump- 
tuous sacrifices. See lib. iii. de Synedriis, cap. 14. num. 3. 
where he also shews, how they were dedicated: among the 
Romans with plays, and feasting, and public largesses; 
and at last their feasts became anniversary, as the feast of 
dedication among the Jews was, after the times of Antio- 
chus, (num. 6, 7. ) In which feast there was Avyvoxata, illu- 
minations (as we now speak), by setting up of candles, or 
lamps, in token of joy, (cap. 18. num. 9. .). 

This was the offering of Nahshon, the son of Amminadab.] 
And was the pattern which all the rest followed. 

Ver. 18. On the second day.| Their offerings were thus 
distributed, to be offered on several days, that confusion 
might be avoided; and that every tribe might distinctly ex- 
press their devotion to God, and he graciously aecepted by 
him; and the solemnity be made the morc remarkable, by 
odtitingine it so long as twelye days. For which reason 
the feast “of dedication, after Mattathias had purged the 
temple and the altar, after the profanation of them by 
Antiochus, was kept eight days by the Jews in following 
times; and this Panascha (as they call it) of the law, from 
chap. vi. 22: to chap. viii. 4. of this book, was wont to be 
read at that feast; as the same Mr. Selden observes, (cap. 
13. n. 7.) Asamong the Romans, he observes, (cap. 14. 
n.7.) there was a feast of like nature kept six days. - 

Nethaneel the son of Zuar, prince of Issachar, did offer.] 
This tribe, and Zebulun, being under the standard of Ju- 
dah, are the next that offer. And so they proceed in the same 
order; Reuben, and those under his standard offering next; 
hecause they encampcd next to them, (ver. 30. 36. 42, &c.) 

Ver. 19. He offered for his offering one silver charger, the 
weight whereaf was a hundred and thirty shekels, &c.| It 
may be observed, once for all, that there is no difference in 
the offerings of these princes; but all offered plate of equal 
Weight, and an equal number of sacrifices, without the least 
variation: either by common agreement, ‘or by the Divine 
appointment; that the vanity of vying one with another 
might be prevented; and none might brag of their out- 
doing their brethren ; and all might be confident that they 
were equally ihtetosted in the hes ae accepted by the 
Divine Majesty. 
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Ver. 24, On the third day Eliab the son of Helon, &c.] 
Here it may be observed, that Moses ‘thought fit to set 
down distinctly, and at length, the offerings of the princes 
of every tribe (as he doth here, and in the following part of 
this chapter), though they were the very samc, without any 
difference; that an honourable mention being made of 
every one apart, none might think themsclves in the least 


- neglected. 


Ver. 30. On the fourth day Elizur, &c.| There is nothing 
new to be noted of him, or any of the rest; because the 
same thing is repeated, for the reason forementioned. - 

Ver. 48. On the seventh day Elishama, &c. offered.| This 
solemnity was not interrupted by the sabhath; but the of 
ferings continued then, as upon other days. 

Ver. 84. This was the dedication of the altar.) By these 
oblations. and sacrifices; which were simple and plain, 
though costly and magnificent. With which the geutiles 
were not content, but used sometimes barbarous rites 
in their dedications ; as appears by their faurobolia and 
criobolia in honour of the mother of the gods, &c. (See 
Selden in the forenamed book, cap. 14. n. 8, 9.) 

In the day when it was anointed.| The dedication lasting 


_ twelve days, itis apparent the word day, in this place, ne- 


cessarily signifies the time (were it more or less), wherein 

a thing was “done ; as I observed ver. 1. and sce ver. 88. 
Br y the princes i“ Tsrael.] From whose examples princes 

and great men should learn (as Conradus Peéllicanus well 


applies all this),-“‘to be devoutly religious ; and to possess 


the fear and. reverence of the Lord God in their breasts : to 


_be strong in faith; far from covetousness ; unanimous in 
their endeavours to do honour to God; to give a good ex- 
ample of faith and good works to others: to seck the profit 


of their subjects; assist the servants of God; lend their 
helping hand to the proficiency of true piety ; provide the 
ministers of the church with all things necessary, that re- 
ligion be not neglected and contemned by their poverty ; 
for the sake of God whom they serve, to do them honour 
by word and deed ; and follow their godly admonitions, Ke. 
This i isa promiABle allegory (saith he) of this history : and 
we need not seek for one more ingenious. As for those who 
highly value the allegorical sense ‘of all these things, habent 
alios qui gustut ‘suo ‘consulent et curiositati; they may find 
other commentators to please their taste, and ae y their 
curiosity.” 

Twelve chargers of silver, twelve silver boards, &c.] In 
these and the following words the whole sum of the obla- 
tions and sacrifices is set down by Moses; that every reader, 
in all future times, might see (without the trouble of cast- 
ing up the account) how devout and generous their ances- 
tors were. 

Ver. 87. All the oxen for the burnt-offering were twelve 
bullocks, &c.| Whether there were any prayers made for a 
gracious acceptance of the sacrifices, which should he here- 
after made on this altar, we are not told. But the sacrifices 
themselves were in the nature of supplications ; and it is 


_ likely, they that offered them madc their humble petitions 


with them. And so the gentiles always did at the dedica- 
tion of their temples or altars: an instance of which is ob- 
served out of Gruter, by Fort. Scacchus and by Selden, in 
these words: ‘* Hanc tibi aram Jupiter Opt. Max. dico 
dedicoque uti sis volens propitius mihi collegisque meis,” 
&c. Which is a dedication of an altar to Jupiter, with a 
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praycr that he would be gracious to him that dedicated it, 
and to his friends and neighbours. The like dedication 
there is of a temple to Priapus, near Padua, with this 
prayer, that he would constantly guard their fields, &c. 
(Myroth. Sacr. Eleochrys. 2. cap. 28. lib. iii. de Synedr. 
cap. 14. p. 290. 309.) 

With their meat-offering.) Which was brought in the 
tweive chargers and bowls, as a necessary appendix to the 
burnt-offerings and the peace-offerings ; as is fully explained 
chap. xv. 8, 9. 

Ver. 88. This was the dedication of the altar.] Which is 

repeated here again, to shew why it was called the dedica- 
tion; because this was the first solemn sacrifice which was 
offered for the tribes, or particular persons among them; 
and therefore was the more sumptuous. 
_ After that it was anointed.] Here the word day is omit- 
ted, (which is used ver. 1. and ver. 84.) Moses intending 
only to let posterity know that this dedication followed not 
long after the anointing of the tabernacle and the Bats 
whereby it was sanctified to God's service. 

Ver. 89. And when Moses was gone into the tabernacle of 
the congregation to speak with Him.| That is, with God. 
This seems to be here mentioned, because he had lately 
had a special occasion to go and inquire particularly of 
God, about a matter of great concernment, as will appear 
from chap: ix. 8,9. And it is likely he had gone in twice 
upon this occasion, to consult him about the offering of the 
princes, (ver. 4,5. 10, 11.) and now, it is possible, went in 
again, to know if the Lord would give him any further di- 
rections, 

Then he heard the voice of one speaking unto him from off 
the mercy-seat, &c.| ‘There God promised to meet him, and 
to commune with him, &c. (Exod. xxv. 22.) which sup- 
poses he would be always present there. And so he was; 
for the cloud of glory filled the house after it was set up, 
(Exod. xl. 33, 34,) from whence God spake to him, (Lev. i. 
1.) and told him he would appear (i. e. reside constantly) in 
the cloud upon the mercy-seat, (Lev. xvi. 2.) Now here 
he relates how God appeared and communed with bim 
from thence; which was by a voice that he heard of one 
speaking to him, as he stood in the outward part of the 
sanctuary. So the Jews understand it; particularly R. So- 
lomon, who thinks that Moses only entered into the sane-. 
tuary, and, standing in the very entrance of it, heard the 
voice speaking to him from between the two cherubims: 
which was very clear and strong; but went no farther than 
into the sanctuary, where Moses alone at that time was. 
So they observe in Siphri, as Buxtorf notes in his Histor. 
Arege Feederis, cap. 15. 

And he spake unto him.] With an audible voice; and so 
distinctly, that he perceived and understood every word. 
Which Abarbinel thinks God vouchsafed for this reason; 
that, as he visibly represented to him in the mount the pat- 
tern of the tabernacle, and of every thing belonging to it, 
whereby the form and figure of every particular was im- 
printed on his mind, and he was the better able to give di- 
rections how to make them exactly: so he being to write 
iu his law all that God required them to do, he delivered 
every thing to him in an andible voice; that he might set 
down in these books the very words and phrases which he 
heard with his ears from the mouth of God, as plainly as if 
he had deseribed them from some ancient volume. 


(CHAP. VIII. 


To which I cannot but addythat this audible articulate 
voice from God, which was perceived by human ears, re- 
presented God as if he was incorporate; and may well be 
looked upon as an earmest of that great mystery, God mma- 
nifested in the flesh ; who in the fulness of time became a 
man, and spake to on the Jews familiarly in their own lan- 
guage. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Ver. 1. Awnp the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.| When 
this was spoken is not certain. If Moses went into the ta- 
bernacle immediately after the princes had offered (ver. 
89. of the foregoing chapter), it may be thought he then 
spake these things to him. But both this, and what follows 
concerning the Levites, seem rather to have been delivered 
after the order for giving them to the priests, and settling 
their several charges, (chap. iii. and iv.) But some other 
things intervening, which depended upon what had been 
ordered concerning their camp, and that of the Israelites, 
(see ver. 4.) Moses omits this, till he had set down them, 
and some other matters, which he had received from God. 
(See chap. vii. 31.) 

Ver. 2. Speak unto Aaron, and say unto him, When thou 
lightest the lamps.| At the same time the public service of 
God began at the altar of burnt-offerings (of which he 
speaks in the foregoing chapter), the setting on the shew- 
bread, offering incense, and lighting the lamps, were begun 
in the sanctuary. The last of these is only here men- 
tioned: but it supposes the other. 

The seven lamps shall give light over against the candle- 
stick.] Upon the table which was over against the candle- 
stick; as the Vulgar Latin very well explains it: which is 
rather a paraphrase upon these words than a translation of 
them, in this manner: Wher thou lightest the seven lamps, 
let the candlestick be set up on the south side, (for so it was 
ordered, Exod. xxvi. 35.) and so Moses set it, (chap. x]. 
24.) and let the lamps look towards the north, over against 
the table of shew-bread, sce Exod. xxv. 37. where there is 
the like obscure expression, but to this sense. And thus 
this verse may be translated exactly out of the Hebrew, When 
thou settest up the lamps, the seven lamps shall shine before 
the face of the candlestick, i. e. enlighten all the room that is 


opposite to it; for there were no windows i in the sanctuary, 


and therefore these lamps were lighted. 

Ver. 3. And Aaron did so: he ‘lighted the lamps thereof, 
&e.] For God’s table being placed over against the lamps, 
where he was represented as feasting with his. people 
(which nobody doth in the dark), it was but fit that there 
should be continual light in that place. And this, as I 
take it, is the first time that the lamps were lighted, when 
the altar was dedicated, and the public service of God be- 
gan, which continued ever after. 

Ver. 4. And this work of the candlestick was of beaten 
gold, &c.] Upon this occasion he briefly repeats what is 
more largely said concerning the structure of this candle- 
stick, Exod. xxv. 31, &c. and xxxvil. 17, Xe. 

Ver. 5. And the Lord spake .unto Moses, saying.) That 
which follows plainly belongs to what was said, chap. 
ili. 7. 

Ver. G6. Take the Levites from among the children of 
Israel.] In that place (chap. iii. 7.) he bade Moses give 
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them to Aaron and his sons, out of the children of Israel; 
and now he executes it. 

And cleanse them.] He had given them their charge, 
(chap. iv.) and now he prepares them for the performance 
of it: for they conld not be- fit to attend in the tabernacle 
till they were purified, and, in some sort, consecrated to 
that service. 

Ver. 7. And thus shalt thou do unto them, to cleanse them.] 
Here he directs how they were to.be: purified; and then 
(ver. 9, 10, &c.) how they-were to be consecrated or dedi- 
cated to God. ; 

Sprinkle the water of purifying upon them.] The manner 
of making this water is not described till chap. xix. 9. but, 
in all likclihood, had been ordered and made before, be- 
cause the Levites were sprinkled with it; as those also 
were who had been defiled by the dead, (chap. xix. 138.) 

And let them shave all their flesh.] ‘The greatest purity 
was required’ in them; for they are here ordered to be 
cleansed, according to the cleansing of a leper, (Levit. xiv. 
8, 9.) and ofa N azarite, when he was defiled by the dead; 
(Numb. vi. 9,) R. Levi ben Gersom thinks there was this 
moral signification in this shaving; that they were hereby ad- 
monished, “'To cast away all worldly cares, as much as might 
be, and wholly. give themselves to their sacred ministry.” 

And wash their clothes.] 'That their bodies being cleansed 
might not be defiled by foul apparel. 

Ver. 8. Then let them take a young bullock.) For a burnt- 
offering, as is manifest from ver. 12. 

With his meat-offering.] Which -always. attended upon 
burnt-offerings, (chap. xv. 9.) 

And another young bullock shalt thou take for a sin-offer- 
ing.] This being offered for the whole body of the Levites, 
is the same sacrifice that is ordered when the whole congre- 
gation of Israel sinned through ignorance, (Lev. iv. 13, 14.) 

Ver. 9. And thou shalt bring the Levites before the taber- 
nacle of the congregation.] To the door of it, where the 
altar of burnt-offerings stood, (Exod. xl. 6.) 

And thou shalt gather the whole assembly of the children 
of Israel together.| 'The Hebrew words, col adath, which 
we translate the whole assembly, frequently signifies all the 
elders of Israel; as in chap. xv. 4. xxv. 7. and xxxv. 12. 
And it cannot well have any other sense in this place, as 
appears from the next verse. | 

Ver. 10. And thou shalt bring the Levites before the 
Lord.) Present them to him at the altar. . 

And the children of Israel.| The elders of the people 
mentioned in the foregoing verse. For all.the children of 
Israel could- not possibly. do what is here ‘enjoined; but 
some of them in the name of the rest; and none so proper as 
their rulers and governors, who were their representatives. 

Shall put their hands upon the Levites.| As men used to 
do upon their sacrifices; which signified the devoting of 
that beast to God, by him who laid his hand on it at the 
altar, for such purposes as he brought it. And this was 
done by private men in their bumt-oflerings, and peace- 
offerings, as well as.in their sin-offerings; (see Levit. i. 4. 
chap. iii. 2. and viii. 13.) but the Jews observe, that the 
whole congregation laid their hands only upon the sin-offer- 
ing that was offered for them, (Lev. iv. 15.) Therefore the 
Levites are here to be considered under that notion; as is 
manifest from ver. 19: where God is said to have given them 

to Aaron, &c. to make an atonement for the children of 
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Israel. For the Levites being given to God instead of the 
first-born, by the sanctification of which first-born to God, . 
(as it is called, Exod. xiii. 1.) the whole family was sancti- 


fied, and their sin, after a sort, expiated ; the offering of the 


Levites after this manner to God, was to have the same ef- 
fect that the offering of the first-born had; viz. the sanctifi- 
cation and atonement of the children of Israel. 

Ver. 11. Aud Aaron shall offer the Levites before..the 
Lord, for an offering of the children of Israel.) The He- 
brew-words are more significant; Aaron shall wave. the 
Levites before the Lord, for a wave-offering, &ce. I have. 
often observed before, that this waving, or agitation to and 
fro before the altar, (of which, see Exod. xxix. 24.) was a. 
solemn consecration of a thing to-God, as a sacrifice: and 
therefore the Levites were presented unto him, nnder the 
same consideration as the first-born were. But it was im- 
possible for Aaron to wave them, as he did some parts of a 
sacrifice ; and therefore, it is probable that he lifting up his 
hands, and turning about to ‘all sides (as he did when he 
offered a .wavc-offering), they, at his command, imitated 
the same motion; and so were offered-up to God, and be- 
came wholly his. (See. ver. 21.) 

That they may execute the service of the Lord.] Or, as it. 
is-more significantly in. the margin, that they may be to 
execute, &c. Which expresses the intention of this waving 
them before the Lord, that, being wholly given up to him, 
they might become meet to execute that service.to which. 
he appointed them at his house. | | 

Ver. 12. And the Levites shall lay their hands upon the 
heads of the bullocks.| . It being evident, from ver. 19. that 
the Levites were considered as an expiatory sacrifice 5; and 
yet, not being to be devoted to death (no more than the 
first-born were), these two sacrifices, onc for sin, the othera 
burnt-offering, were substituted in their stead. Upon which, 
therefore, they.were to lay their hands, that the sin, which 
the children of Israel laid upon them, (ver. 10.) might .be 
transferred to these beasts, by laying their hands upon them, 
to be actually sacrificed unto God, by shedding their blood. » 

The one for a sin-offering, and the other for a burnt-offer- 
ing, unto the Lord.] The burnt-offering was mentioned first, 
ver. 8. being the most ancient of all offerings, from the | 
beginning.of the world: but the sin. offering is offered first, 
to make the other acceptable. And so it was when Aaron 
was consecrated, (Lev. viii. 14,18.) and when he offered 
for himself, (Lev. ix. 8. 12.) and. for the people, (ver. 15, 
16.) and (to name no more) in the. ahosnsing of.a leper, 
(chap. xiv. 19.) 

To make an atonement for the Levites.] The sin-offering 
properly made the atonement; and the burat-offering. de- 
clared its acceptance. 

Ver. 13. And thou shalt set the Levites before Aaron. and 
his sons.| As they were brought before the Lord, because 
they were to be given unto him, (ver. 9.) so now they were 
set before Aaron and his sons, because they were given by. 
God to them, (ver. 19.) 

And offer.them for an offering unto the Lord.] Or, as it is 
in tho Hebrew, and wave them for a wave-offering unto the. 
Lord. . Some imagine, that as Aaron waved them before, 
(ver. 11.) so now they were in like manner waved by Moses. 
But it seems to.me more probable, that the meaning is, 
they being waved, &c. should be set before Aaron and his 
sons, and presented to them as God’s gift, —— to his » 
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order, (chap. iii.9.) And so these words ought to be trans- 
lated, after thou hast waved them for a wave-offering ; that 
is, after Aaron, by his order, had waved them: and thus 
the like words must'be understood, ver. 15. (See there.) 

Ver. 14. Thus shalt thou separate the Levites from among 
the children of Israel.] By the forementioned purification, 
(ver. 7.) and oblation, (ver. 10, 11.) 

And the Levites shall be mine.] They became his, by this 
solemn oblation of them to him, (ver. 11.) 

Ver.15. And after that shall the Levites go in.] To the 
court of the tabernacle, where they were to attend upon the 
priests, and assist them in their ministry, and in taking 
down the tabernacle when it was to remove. 


To do the service of the tabernacle of the congregation.] In | 


the court of the priests, where the altar of burnt-offering 
stood: for into the sanctuary itself none but the priests en- 
tered; and there was no ministry there in which the Levites 
were to assist. 

— And thou shalt cleanse them, and offer them for an offering. ] 
Or rather, after thou hast cleansed them, and offered, &c. ac- 
cording as was directed, ver. 7. 11. 

Ver. 16. For they are wholly given unto me, &c.] God com- 
manded them before to be taken from,among the children of 
Israel, (chap. iii. 45.) and now they are given to him. The 
word is repeated twice in the Hebrew, given, given (which 
we translate wholly given), because the children of Israel 
had devoted them to him, by laying their hands on them, 
‘(ver. 10.) and Aaron had waved them as a wave-offering to 
the Lord, (ver. 11.) 

Instead of such as open every womb, &c.] See chap. iii. 
12, 13. 

. Ver. 17. For all the first-born of the children of Israel 
are mine, both man and beast, &c.] Exod. xiii. 2. 

Ver. 18. And I have taken the Levites for all the first- 
born of the. children of Israel.) By the exchange men- 
tioned chap. iii. 2. 13. 45. 

Ver. 19. And I have given the Levites as a gift to Aaron, 
and to lis sons, &c.| In the Hebrew the words are more 
emphatical, I have given the Levites given, &c. that is, the 
Levites, which are given unto me, (ver. 16.) I have given 
unto Aaron and his sons, (chap. iii. 9.) 

To do the service of the children of Israel.| See chap. 
iii. 7. The Vulgar Latin translates it, to serve me for the 
children of Israel; i. e. to do them service, by assisting the 
priests in offering sacrifice for the people. 

In the tabernacle of the congregation.| See ver. 1d.. 

And to make an atonement for the children of Israel.] 
Not by offering sacrifice, for that was the work of the 
priests alone ; but by being offered themselves, in the na- 
ture of an expiatory sacrifice unto God, as I .observed 
before, (ver. 10.12.) For though they were not slain at 
the altar, as sacrifices were, yet they migiat expiate, as the 
scape-goat did; which was sent away alive into the wil- 
demess, after it had been presented unto the Lord, as these 
Levites were, (Levit. xvi. 7. 10.) 

That, there be no plague among the children of Israel.) 
As. there would have been, if any man had presumed to 
officiate in the house of. God, but such as were, in this 
manner, taken by himself to minister there. 

. When the children of Israel come, nigh.unto the sanc- 
tuar' y.| To worship God, and to bring their sacrifices to 
be offered at his altar. ae 
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~~ Ver. 20. And Moses and all the congregation of tira 
t.e. The elders of the people, (ver. 9, 10.) 

Did to the Levites according unto all that the Lord com- 
manded Moses concerning the Levites, &c.| Separated them 
to God from the rest of the Israelites, as he had directed, 
(ver. 14.) 

Ver. 21. And the Levites were purified, and they washed 
their clothes.) According to the order given, ver. 7. 

And Aaron offered them an offering before the Lord.) Or 
rather, waved them a wave-offering, &c. as I observed ver. 
11. To which may be added, that it is likely some of the 
Levites were thus waved in the name of all the rest; for 
there being two-and-twenty thousand of them, (chap. iii. 
39.) one cannot well conceive how they should be every 
ono thus offered. 

And Aaron made an atonement for them to cleanse them. 
See ver. 12. 

Ver. 22. And after that the Levites went in to do their 
service tn the tabernacle of the congregation.] According to 
the directions given ver. 15. 

Before Aaron and before his sons.] ¥n their presence, and 
by. their direction. 

Ver. 23. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying. After 
the foregoing commands, he gave him some further instrue- 
tions. 

Ver. 24. This is it that belongeth unto the Levites.| Add 
this to what hath been said about them. 

From twenty and five years old and upward they shall go 
in.] Then they might begin to take the custody of the ta- 
bernacle upon them, and to be door-keepers, to keep, out 
strangers and such as were unclean; but not to load the 
waggons, and do such-like work of burden, till they were 
thirty years of age. (See chap. iv. 3.) 

To wait upon “the service of the tabernacle, &c.) In the 
Hebrew the words are to war the. warfare of the taber- 
nacle; which is a phrase often used before, chap. iv. 32 
23, &e. and there applied to those that carried the taber- 
nacle: which they might not do till tlarty years of age, but 
might go in to learn at five-and-twenty, as some reconcile 
these two. But Abarbinel notes, that there is nothing said 
of their learning, but of their service, or ministry; and 
therefore at twenty-five years old they began that part of 
the service which consisted in the custody of the taber- 
nacle. 

Ver. 25. And from the age of fifty years they shall cease 
waiting upon the service thereof.| In the Hebrew, shall re- 
turn from the warfare of their service, t. e. be discharged 
from their function, and no longer burdened with any Jabo- 
rious work, as that of carrying the tabernacle was. 

And shall serve no more.| In such manner of work. 

Ver. 26. But shall minister with their brethren.] This 
ministry is explained in the following words, to keep the 
charge; that is, to take care of the tabernacle, unto which 
they were to-be a guard. 

In the tabernacle of the congregation.] See chap. iv. 3. 

. And shall do no service.) In the Hebrew, serve no ser- 
vice; that is, do no laborious work (as was said before), 
their age beginning to require case and rest; and therefore 
no ministry was required of them, but what they might well 


. perform without pains and labour.. 


Thus shalt thou do unto the Levites touching their charge.] 


_ Appoint them their ministries, according to these rules» 


CHAP. IX. ] 


which were observed after the ark of God was settled, and | 


there was no occasion to remove it any more; when David, | 
therefore, instead of carrying the ark and the tabernacle | 
(for which there was then no further occasion), appointed : 
them to be singers in the temple, and porters, &c. for which | 
they were fit at twenty years of age; but continued their | 
employment no longer than till fifty (as the Jews tell us), | 
when their voice began to decay. Whence that observa- . 
tion of Abarbinel upon this very chapter: ‘‘ Age makes Le- 
vites unfit for service, not blemishes in their bodies; but 
priests are unfit by blemishes in their bodies, not by age:” 
for priests continued their service as long as they lived; 
and though they did not begin it till twenty years of age, 
yet no law of God forbade them to begin sooner. 


CHAP. IX. 


Ver. 1. Axnp the Lord spake unto Moses in the wilderness 
of Sinai.} Or, the Lord had spoken ; for he relates now what 
was done a monthago; but not recorded till now, for a spe- 
cial reason: which was, that God having commanded them, 
in the month before this, to keep the Passover, some per- | 
Sons were unprepared for it; and thereupon a question 
arose, what course they should take? for they were much 
troubled they could not do as their brethren did: which 
produced a new command from God, that they should keep 
the Passover in this second month of the first year after 
they came out of Egypt. This Moses being to give an ac- 
count of, as a matter of great importance, he doth it in the 
proper place for it, when he was relating what things were 
done in this month, (chap. i. 1.) and deferred the mention 
of keeping the Passover in the first month, till he could 
speak of them both together. 

In the first month of. the second year, after they were come 
out of the land of Egypt.| In which month they were com- 
manded to keep the Passover, in memory of their wonder- 


ful deliverance from the land of Egypt. 
~ Ver.2. Let the children of Israel also keep the Passover 


at his appointed season.| Aaron having been lately conse- 
crated, and having offered all sorts of sacrifices for himself 
and for the people; and God having declared his accept- 
ance by fire from heaven, (Lev. viii. and ix.) God com- 
manded the people should keep the Passover; which he 
had lately admonished them was one of the feasts of the 
Lord, (Lev. xxiii. 5.) But the first order for the cbserva- 
tion of it, being that they should keep this service when they 
came to the promised land, (Exod. xii. 25.) they might 
thence conclude, there lay no obligation upon them: to 
keep it here in the wilderness: and therefore, by a special 
precept, they are required to keep it (when the year was 
come about to the time of its first observation), that the 
memory of so singular a benefit might not presently slip 
out of their mind: (see Exod. xiii. 5.) 

Ver. 3. In the fourteenth day of this month at even, ye 
shall keep it in his appointed season.| So it Was ordained, 
Exod. xii. 6. Lev. xxiii. 5. _ 

According to all the rites of it.) With unleavened bread, 
and bitter herbs, and the other rites mentioned Exod. xii. 
9, 10. 

_ And according to all the ceremonies thereof.| If there be 
any difference between ceremonies and rites, I should think 
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this belongs to their cating it in haste, with their Joins girt, 
Shoes on their feet, and staves in their hands, (Exod. xii. 
11.). Unto which they were not bound, when they came 
into the land of Canaan, when they were no longer travel- 
Jers; but, it is likely, were observed here in the wilderness, 
when they were in an unsettled condition. 

Ver. 4. And Moses spake unto the children of Israel, that 
they should keep the Passover.] According to all the rites 
and ceremonies belonging to it. 

Ver. 0. And they kept the Passover on the fourteenth 
day of the first month at even.| It was not hard to procure 
so much flour, as would serve to make unleavened bread 
for that even, from some of their neighbours about the wil- 
derness. (See chap. iv. 7.) 

In the wilderness of Sinai.] Where they rested almost a 


{ whole year; but after they removed from thence were so un- 


certain in their motions from place to place, that they did not 
eircumeise their children, whe consequently could not eat of 
the Passover: and therefore we never read of its being kept 
after this during their forty years’ stayin the wildemess; nor 
would they have been obliged, as I said, to keep it now, 
without this special command. Yet their doctors say, that 
this is written by Moses, as a reproach to the Israelites, 
that. they observed no Passover in the wilderness, but this 
one alone. Yet there are Christian writers, who deliver it 
as the opinion of the Hebrews themselves, that they kept 
another Passover, a little before they ended their wander- 
ings in the wilderness, viz. in the first month of the year 
wherein Miriam died. (See Selden de Synedr. lib. ii. cap. 
2.n.1.) 

According to all that the Lord commanded Moses, so did 
the ‘children of Israel.}] They kept the Passover on the 
fourteenth day at even; but perhaps did not keep the 
feast of unleavened bread for seven days following. For 
here is no mention of that; and it had not been easy to 
provide so much bread, the want of which was supplied by 
manna. 

Ver. 6. And there were certain men who were defiled by 
the dead body of a man.] And by a late law,. (for there is - 
nothing about this in the original law of the Passover, 
Exod. xii.) no unclean — might eat of holy things, 
(Lev. vii. 20.) 

That they could not Heep the Passover on that day.) On 
the fourteenth day of the first month, at even, when the rest 
kept the Passover who were not defiled. 

And they came before Moses and before Adron on that 
day.} On the very day that the Passover was kept. | 
_. Ver.7. And these men said unto him.] Though they came 
before them both, whom they found sitting together; yet 
they applied themselves to Moses only, as the supreme 
judge in such singular cases: for the judges, which were 
constituted by the advice of Jethro, could not resolve this 
hard question; and therefore they resorted to Moses, 
unto whose judgment all difficult causes were reserved, 
(Exod. xvili. 22.26. see Selden, lib. ii. de Synedriis, cap. 1. 
n. 3.) 

We are defiled by the dead body of a man.} And thereforé 
some may think, should have been excluded out of the 
camp, (according to what was ordained, chap. v. 2.) and 
consequently kept from coming with such questions, or 
about any other business to Moses. But it must be con- 
sidered, that when this happened, the law now mentioned 
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was not given: for this was in the first month of the second 
year; and that law was not given till the second month, 
when the camps were formed. 

Wherefore are we kept back.} It was against their will 
that they were defiled by the dead body of a man (which 
perhaps they were bound to bury), and therefore they ex- 
postulate with Moses about their being denied the liberty 
which others had; pleading, in effect, it was not their fault 
that they were defiled by the dead, but rather their unhap- 
piness ;,and thereforc, why might they not challenge a 
right in this sacrifice, as well as others, seeing they had not 
forfeited it by any other voluntary guilt? 

That we may not offer an offering of the Lord.] The 
Passover is called the korban of the Lord, because it was 
to be killed, and its blood sprinkled (which: shews it to be 
properly a sacrifice), and then eaten by God’s command- 
ment, in a grateful remembrance of an exceeding great 
benefit; which shews it to be an eucharistical sacrifice. 
‘For though the first sacrifice in Egypt was to.procure de- 
‘liverance to them, and to avert the evil which fell on the 
Egyptians by the destroying angel; yet, ever after it was 
a thanksgiving for deliverance then wrought, by God’s 
special favour to them: of which there was a compendious 
‘commemoration made in their paschal rites, (Exod, xii. 
26, 27.) 

In his appointed season among the children of Israel.] 
‘For if they did not perform all this service now, they knew 
‘it was not lawful to be done at any other time. 

_ Ver. 8. And Moses said unto them,.Stand séill.| Or, wait 
here awhile. In which words Moses himself acknow- 
‘ledges ‘the difficulty of the case; which’he could not re- 
solve, till he had first consulted the Divine Majesty about 
it. Which may teach judges not.to be ashamed to con- 
fess their ignorance, and take advice on matters dubious; 
as the Jerusalem Targum here observes. But I.see no 
such good ground for the other part of his observation on 
this verse; that there being four difficult causes brought 
before Moses, in two of them he made haste to determine; 
but in the other two he was slow. Those of the first sort 
were this, and that of the daughters of Zelophehad; (chap. 
xx.) these he judged presently, because they were pecu- 
niary matters ; but the other two, (viz. about him that blas- 
phemed, Ley. xxiv. and him that gathered sticks on the 
sabbath-day, Numb. xv.) being ‘capital causes, he took 
longer time to judge; for he put them in ward till the mind 
of the Lord was known: to teach those that succeeded 
him in the office of judges,‘ “to make quick dispatch in 
money matters, but to proceed slowly in capital causes.” 
But; as this was no pecuniary cause, so it dothnot appear 
but he took as much time to understand the mind of God 
in it, as in the other two about blasphemy and sabbath- 
breaking: for he went in to consult with him, as he did 
also in the case of Zelophehad’s daughters, whose cause 
he brought before the Lord, (chap. xxvii. 5.) 

I will hear what the Lord will command concerning you.] 
These words seem to signify, that Moses might go into the 
holy place when he pleased to inquire of God; where God 
spake with him in an audible voice, (chap. vii. 89.) when- 
soever he desired satisfaction about any doubt. So Abar- 
binel, who in this forsakes the Talmudists: for they fancy, 
that because God called to Moses, and then spake to him 
out of the tabernacle, (Levit. i. 1.) he could never go into 
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the holy place, but when he was called. Which was true 


only at that time, when the glory of the Lord had newly 


filled the tabernacle; so that he durst not come into it, til] 
he was invited: but was not a gencral rule to be observed 
in all his colloquies with the Divine Majesty (that he 
should wait till he had a singular call to come to him); for 
it is plain by this place, that‘he went in to speak with him, 
whensoever he had occasion. 

Ver. 9. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.] Ho 
brought this case before the Lord, as his manner was in 
such doubts, and the Lord gave him the following answer; 
which was to be a rule, not only,to these present inquircrs, 
but to all posterity. 

Ver. 10. If any man of you, or of your posterity, shall 
be unclean.) From hence the Jews observe, that this is a 
law concerning particular persons only; not concerning 
all the people, or the-major part of them. For, as the 
Mischna saith in the title Pesachim, (cap. 7.) if all the peo- 


ple, or the greater part, or the priests, had contracted any 


defilement, they ought notwithstanding to keep the Pass- 
over, even in that defilement. But if the lesser part only 
were defiled, then they that were clean ought to keep it in 
the first month, and.they that were defiled in.the second. 
This they ground upon the very first words of this law, 
(ver. 6.) there were certain men; and upon these, if any 
man of you,.&c. From whence, saith Maimonides, this 
doctrine follows, out of ancient tradition, that “ there were 
some private persons, who were adjourned to the second 
Passover; but if the generality should be defiled by the 
dead, they were not to be so adjourned, but to sacrifice in 
that uncleanness.” A great deal more to the same purpose 
may .be seen in the forenamed Mr. Selden, lib. ii. de Synedr. 
cap. 1. n. 3. 

By reason of a dead body.] This case is mentioned in- 
stead of all other of like nature. For there was the same 
reason for those who were unclean by a leprosy; for.wo- 
men _in.child-bed, or that were menstruous, or those that 
had a running issue, or had touched a dead carcass. And 
this some of them ground upoa ver. 18. where, speaking of 
those who should keep the Passover, it is said in general, 


‘the man that is clean, &c. therefore, he that was any way 


unclean might not keep it. . 

Or be in a journey afar off.) Out of his own country, (for 
it could not be kept any where but in Judea, Deut. xvi. 2.) 
or at such a distance that he could not reach the tabernacle 
upon the day appointed. In the Mischna, indeed, this de- 
reck rechokah, as it is ia the Hebrew (a long way off), is de- 
fined to be fifteen miles from Jerusalem, or the place where 
the tabernacle was. Whence Maimonides saith, “ If-any 
man on the fourteenth day .of the:month. Nisan, at sun- 
risiug was fifteen miles or more from Jerusalem, this was 
aremote way; but if he was not so far from it, he was not 
comprehended in this remote way ; for he might be at Je- 
rusalem time enough in the afternoon to keep the Passover 
that evening ; though he went but a slow pace, and that on 
foot. But I do not take this to be.a reasonable explica- 
tion. Philo hath determined the distance a great deal bet- 
ter, according to,the interpretation I, mentioned at.first, 
lib. iii. de Vita Mosis, where.he saith, the sccond Pass- 
over was permitted, roi¢ paxpacg yapw arotnulac xwAvopé- 


‘voc, &c. To such who.were hindered by their travels into 


countries a great way -off, from sacrificing with the rest of 
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their nation. For it.was not their fault that they were de- 
prived of this honour; especially considering that so small.a 
country as Judea could not contain such a populous nation, 
but sent out.colonies inte many places. -As for those who 
were only fifteen miles from Jerusalem, they might easily 
have come to the feast, if not on the fourteenth day, yet the 
day before; and if this distance had been a good reason 
to excuse their absence, most of the nation might have 
Stayed away without any danger. 

Yet he shall keep the Passover unto the Lord.] When 
that uncleanness is,gone, and he is returned .to his own 
.country again. 
eofV er. ul. The fourteenth day of the second month at even 
they shall keep it.) They had .a whole month’s time given 
them, to dispose themselves and their affairs, so that they 
might be able to keep it. 

And eat it with unleavened bread and bitter herbs.] Those 
Jews who are called Karaites, as Mr. Selden observes in the 
place beforenamed, (n. 7.) expressly say, that they were 
not bound in the second month Passover unto more than 
this ; to eat the lamb with unleavened bread and bitter herbs: 
but they were not obliged to keep the feast of unleavened 
bread seven days, because they might do that in the. Pass- 
over of the first month: for the unclean are only prohibited 
to eat the Passover, but not to keep the feast of - unlea- 
vened bread. 

If the same persons that could not keep it in the first 
month, happened again to be unclean in the second, they 
-could not keep it in the third,.or the fourth months: for this 
,had been to confound one feast with another ; and there is 
no order for it. 

Ver. 12. They shall leave none of it till the morning, nor 
break any bone of it.) This belongs to the eating of the 
paschal lamb, (Exod. xii. 10. 46.) 

According to all.the ordinances of the Passover they shall 
keep tt.| See ver. 3. This is to be understood of all the 
Tites that were proper to the offering, and to the eating of 
the paschal lamb; but not to the keeping of the seven 
days of unleavened bread. 

Ver. 13. But the man that is clean, and is not in a jour- 
ney, and forbeareth to keep the Passover.] In the first 
-month, which was the time.appointed for it. 

Even the same shall be cut off from his people.] By the 
‘hand of the judges, or of God. 

_ Because he brought not the offering of the Lord in his 
appointed season.] See ver. 7. 

That man shall bear his sin.] The punishment of it. 

Ver. 14. And if'a stranger shall sojourn among you.| He 
‘speaks of a proselytc, who had not entirely embraced their 
‘religion; but.wasnoidolater. 

_ And will keep the Passover unto the Lord.] Hath a de- 
sire to join with you in the solemnity. 

According to the ordinance of the Passover, and accord- 
ing to the manner thereof, so shall he do.| He was to be cir- 
cumcised, and his whole family; or otherwise he could not 
be permitted to keep it. (Sce Exod..xii. 44.) If he was 
made an entire prosclyte after the Passover in.the first 
‘month, and before that in the second, it.was a question 
_whether he might keep it then or not. 

‘Ye shall have one ordinance, both for the stranger, and for 
him that was born in the land.],See Exod. xii. 49. 
Ver. 15. And on the day that.the tabernacle was. reared 
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wp.| This is here mentioned again. by Moses, because:he 
is going to speak of their;removal from Sinai; which was 
by the direction and guidance of this cloud, which settled 
upon the tabernacle pansies it was, first erected, oes 
x]. 34.) 

The cloud covered the calendes namely, the tent of the 
testtmony.| The words may be exactly rendered out:of the 
Hebrew, the cloud covered the (mischan, or) dwelling-place 


.of God, upon (or over) the tent of the testimony: that is, 
‘over that part.of the tabernacle where the ark was, the 


cloud appeared visible to all, viz. over the most holy place; 
where the Lord. appeared in a glorious:cloud upon the 


-mercy-seat, (Lev. xvi. 2.) 


And at even.| When it grew dark. 

There was upon the tabernacle.) Upon that part of it now 
mentioned. 

As it were the appearance of fire. | The same cloud which 
was outwardly dark was bright within, and turned .that 
light side towards.them in the night; .when the cloudy part 
could not be seen nor be useful to them. 

Till the morning.) Till it was day, when the cloud was 


‘more serviceable to them than the light. 


Ver. 16. So it was alway.] All the time of their continu- 
(See Exod. xiii. 21.) 

The cloud. covered it by day.]| 'The word by day is .not.in 
the original: it being the manner of the Hebrew language 
to omit a word sometime in one part of asentence, which 
the other part necessarily supplies: as in Psal. Ixxxiv.11. 
One day tn thy courts is better than a thousand ; 1. e. in any 
other place. And Psal. xci. 7. A thousand shall fall.at 
thy side (i. e. on thy -left hand), .and .ten thousand.at thy 


right hand. 


And the appearance of fire by night.] As the dark side.of 
the cloud appeared by day over the holy place, when they 


had need of no other light but that of the-sun;.so :the 


bright part appeared every night, and that like fire ; when 
the cloud, by reason of darkness,'could not be seen, ‘nor 
be serviceable to them for their direction. (See Exod. 
xl. 38.) 

Ver. 17.. And when the. cloud was taken up.| Or went up 
from.off the tabernacle, which it before covered, and ap- 
peared higher in the air. From hence to the.end of .the 


chapter, Moses gives an account of their removal .from 


Mount Sinai, and the reason of their staying a longer or 


shorter time in those places to which they removed, all the 
time of their travels in the wilderness. 


Then after that the children of Israel journeyed.] ‘They 
took down the tabernacle, when the cloud was gone up 
from it, (as had been directed, chap. .iv. 5,.&c.) and. fol- 
lowed the cloud, which.went before them, and led .them 


to the place where they were to rest, (Exod. xiii. 21.) 


And in the place wherethe cloud abode.| Where it stopped 
its motion, and stood still. 

There the children of Israel_pitched their tents.|] Set up 
the tabernacle, and encamped round about it. 

Ver. 18. At.the commandment of the Lord the children 
of Israel journeyed.] The motion of the cloud was an indi- 
cation of the Divine pleasure, that they should move.also, 


and go towards another station: which they. did, and.went 
_on as long as the cloud moved. 


_And at ‘the commandment of .the. Lord they pitched. 1. For 


_when .the cloud .stood still, that was a Divine direction. to 
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them to stand stilf also, and there to fix their station where 


‘the cloud stood ; which, as soon as the tabernacle was set | 


up again, came down and settled upon it, in its wonted 
-place, over the tent of the testimony, (ver. 15.) 

As long as the cloud abode upon the tabernacle they rested 
an the tents.] And as long as the cloud rested immoveable, 
an that new place to which it had conducted them, they 
dikewise rested in tents round about it. 

Ver. 19. And when the cloud tarried long upon the taber- 
nacle many days.) As it sometimes did: for Maimonides 
‘reckons that they stayed cighteen years in one place. 

Then the children of Israel kept the charge of the Lord.] 
This phrase is used here something differently from the 
sense it hath chap. iii. 25. 28, &c. signifying their obedience 
to God in fixing their abode there where the cloud rested 
till it moved again, though it rested never so long. 

- And journeyed not.} This i is the explication of the fore 
going words, they kept the charge of the Lord ; not daring 
to stir without the conduct of God, though sometimes they 
Stayed so long ina place, that, no doubt, it was very irksome 
to those who were very desirous, if not'impatient, to be in 
the land of promise. 
‘they had-to the Divine Majesty ; -though they did not fear 
and reverence him so much as they ought to have donc; 
which appeared by their frequent mutinies and disobe- 
dience, mentioned in the following story. 

Ver. 20. And so it-was, when the cloud was a few days 
upon -the-tabernacle, according to the commandment, &c.] 
If they had a desire to rest awhile longer in some station 
‘which was very convenient for them; yet, upon the motion 
of-the cloud, they took: down their tents and moved also. 

Ver. 21. And so it was, when the cloud abode from even 
unto the morning, and the clond was taken up in the morn- 
“ing, then they journeyed.| That is, if it did not stay a whole 


‘day.in a place, but settling, in the even upon the taber-. 


inacle,; it was taken up again the next morning; yet they 
followed its motion. ‘This is a great instance of their obe- 
‘dienec in this ‘particular: for, having rested but one night, 
they might be weary, and very unwilling to take down their 
‘tents and the tabernacle, and travel] again the next morning, 

Whether it was by day or by night that the cloud was 
taken up, they journeyed.| This is a further instance of their 
being perfectly guided by God in this matter; that, though 
they were at rest in their beds, yet, if notice was given of 
the motion of the cloud, they rose up and went after it. 
For they were sensible their safety depended upon the pro- 
tection and guidance of this cloud. 

Ver. 22. Or whether it were two days, or a month, ora 
year, that the cloud tarried upon the tabernacle, &c.| These 
words may seem superfluous (saith Maimonides, par. iii. 
More Nevochim, cap. 50.) unto those who do not consider 
the intention of Moses in this relation; which was, to con- 
fute the conceit of profane people, who imagined the 
reason of the Israelites staying so long in the wilderness 
was, because they lost their way. For the Arabians, he 
saith, in his days, still called the wilderness, in which they 
travelled, the wandering desert; fancying the Israclites 
here bewildered (as we speak), and could not find their way 
‘out; but wandered like men in the dark, backward and 
forward: ; hot knowing which way to turn themselves: 
therefore the Scripture punctually shews, that all their 
removals (which were irrégular), and the time they-rested, 
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in any place (which was very unequal, being sometimes 
for eighteen years, some only for onc day, or onc night), 
were all ordered by a special direction of God. For which 
cause all the circumstances of their motion are recited so 
particularly by Moses. Which shews, also, that the way 
from Horeb to Kadesh-barnea (on the borders of the land 
of Canaan) was a plain, known, and beaten road, of about 
eleven days’ journcy; which it was not easy for them to 
miss. And therefore the cause of their going about, and 
of their staying forty years in the wilderness, is that wrace 
Moses relates. 

Ver. 23. At the commandment of the Lord they rested 
in the tents, &c.] This is the usual recapitulation of what 
goes before; (see chap. ii. 34. iv. 49. vi. 21.) and here 
was the more necessary, because it gives an account of a 
most material thing, their long stay in the desert, through 
which God thought fit to lead them, (Exod. xiii. 17, 18.) 

They kept the charge of the Lord.] Moved or rested ac-~ 
cording to the direction which God gave them. 

At the conmandment of the Lord.| Sce ver. 18. 

By the hand of Moses.| By his ministry, who told them 
they were to be guided in their motions by the cloud. And 
therefore they expected no other commandment but that; 
the Lord being in that cloud, and telling them by its motion 
or rest what they should do. And when it did move, no 
question, it was so leisurely, as that they, their children, 


-and cattle might follow it’ with case, and be able to ak 


their necessary refreshment. 

It is observable, that in all these verses 18. 20. 23. re. 
itis said they journeyed or rested al pi (at the mouth), which 
we well translate at the conunandment of the Lord, Onke- 
los renders it at the mouth (or commandment ) of the Word 
of the Lord: which Word he takes to have given to Moses 
all the commandments he received; for so he translates 
those words, Exod. xxv. 22. “‘ And there will I meet 
thee by these; and I will prepare (or appoint) my Word 
to thee there: ” to ead that is, the Divine oracles = 
answers to him. 
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Ver. 1. Anp the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.] This 
commandment concerning the trumpets, it is very likely, 
was given before, but not mentioned till now, when there 
was an occasion for one principal use of them, viz. the 
removal of their camp, (ver. 11.) 

Ver. 2. Make thee two trumpets.| There were several 
sorts of trumpets, of different form, among the ancients, 
as Eustathius shews upon Homer’s Iliad 3. p. 1188. 
where he mentions six: the second of which was orpoy- 
ybAn, turned up round like a ram’s ‘hom; ‘which, he saith, 
the Egyptians used (it being found out by Osiris) when 
they called the people to their sacrifices 5 Xp&vrat dé avry 
mpocg Suolav xaAovyrec Tove byAove Ot abric. It was called 
in their language Xvovj. Now in this Moses opposed the 
Egyptians ‘(which they would do well to take notice of, 
who make their customs to be of the greatest antiquity); 


for those which he here ordered to be made were long, 


such as we use at present. So Josephus tells us, in whom 
there is a large description of them, lib. iii. Antiq. cap. 11. 
where he saith they were a cubit long, and narrow, like 


‘a pipe; but wider,-as ours are,-at the bottom. ~ 
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. Though only two be now ordered for present use, it did 
not hinder their making more hereafter ; when both pricsts 
and people also were multiplied: see 2 Chron. y. 12. 
where, in Solomon’s time, there were a hundred and twenty 
priests sounding with trumpets. And Josephus mentions 
a vast number more, (lib. viii. Antiq. cap. 2.) 

. Of silver.] These being sacred trumpets, as Josephus 
frequently calls them, it was. fit they shonld be made of 
this pure metal; which gave them also a shriller sound.. 

_ Of one whole piece shalt thou make them.) As he did 
the candlestick, (Rxod. xxv. 31.) which made them the 
more firm, and apter to give a certain and distinct sound. 
. That thou mayest use them for the calling of the assem- 
bly, and for the journeying of the camps.] These are the 
two great uses for which they were designed : unto which 
some think a third is added, (ver. 9. see there.) It is 
certain, that in ver. 10. another use of them is assigned. 

. Ver. 3. And when they.] i..e. The priests, (ver. 8.) 

Shall blow.| With an equal and continued sound. 

With them.] With both the trumpets, as appears from 
ver. 4. 

All the assembly shall assemble themselves to. thee.] By 
this kind of sound, with both the trumpets, the people un- 
derstood that the whole congregation was called to meet 
together. 

At the door of the tabernacle of the congregation. | Which 
secms to have been the usual place where they assembled; 
and made their meeting the more aa because it was 
before the Lord. 

Ver. 4. And if they blow but with one trumpet, then the 
princes which are heads, &c.| If only one trumpet made 
the sound beforementioned, it was intended to summon 
only the princes of. Israel to attend Moses. 


Shall gather themselves to thee.| At the door of the taber- 


nacle of the congregation, as was said before. : 

Ver. 5. When ye blow an alarm.| When they did not 
simply blow with a long, even, and plain blast; but with 
an interrupted, and a broken or trembling sound: which 
had, as the Jews say, a plain note before, and after that a 
quavering. We generally explain it by a tara-tan-tara: 
but that word (as Dr. Lightfoot observes) signifies a blast, 
which put the quavering sound before and after; and the 
plain note in the midst; which is contrary to the Jewish 
description of it. (See Temple Service, chap. 7. sect. 2.) 
Hottinger makes no other distinction between the fore- 
going sound, (ver. 3.) called fekiah, and this called teruah; 
but that the former was equal, and this was quick and 
concise, (Analect. Dissert. iii. p. 152.) 

Then the camps that lie on the east parts shall go forward. | 
viz. If this alarm was blown only once, (as appcars from 
ver. G.) then the hosts that were under the standard of 
Judah began to march: (see chap. ii. 3.) 

Ver. 6. When ye blow an alarm the second time, &c.] 
Having ceased for awhile, if the alarm was blown again, 
then those tribes which were under the standard of Reuben 
(chap. ii. ver. 10, 11, &c.) began to move, who lay on the 
south side. 

They shalt blow an alarm for their journeys.} Thatis, they 
shall blow a third and fourth alarm, for the moving of the 
other two standards. So the LXX. rightly explain it, in 
So many words at length; Ye shall blow an alarm the third 


tome, and the camps that lie towards the sea (é. e. on the 
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west side) shall take their journey ; and ye shall blow the 
fourth alarm, and they that-lie towards the north, &c. In 
what order the camp of the Levitcs moved, is related after- 
ward, ver. 17. 21. | 

Ver. 7. And when the congregation is to be gathered toge- 
ther, you shall blow, but you shall not sound an alarm] 
Here is a manifest distinction between plain blowing and 
sounding an alarm; which were for different purposes, and 
accordingly to be used, (ver. 3. 5.) 

Ver. 8. And the sons of Aaron the priests shall blow with 

the trumpets.) None else were permitted to use them, either 
for calling the assembly together, or for their march, or at 
their feasts: because God would have the greater regard 
paid to the sound which was made by his ministers; as if 
he himself called upon them to attend his summons. 
_ And they shall be to you for an ordinance for ever through- 
out your generations.| These trumpets shall be used by you, 
not only while you stay in the wilderness, but in future 
ages, as long as you are a nation. 

Ver. 9. And of you go to war in your land against. the 
enemy that oppresseth you, &c.] This is thought to be a 
third use of the trumpets; when they were going to give 
battle to their enemies. Which may be confirmed from 
chap. xxx1. 6. and from 2 Chron: xiii. 12. But this doth 
not exclude another meaning; which is, that they called 
the people together to fast and pray to God before they 
went out to battle. For it is certain that.a fast was pro- 
claimed by blowing of the trumpet; (Joel ii. 15, &c.) Which 
justifies what. Maimonides saith in Taanioth, cap. 1. that 
they blow with the. trumpet, not only when they.wcre in 
danger from their enemies; but in all. other distresses, by 
famine, or pestilence, &c. For he makes this blowing with 
the trumpets in this place, to be the same with that pre- 
cept, Psal. 1.14. “ Call upon me in the day of trouble,” 
(More Nevoch. par. ili. cap. 36.) The only objection that I 
can find against this exposition (which is very ancient) is, 
that Moses speaks here of blowing an alarm with. the 
trumpets; which was not used (ver. 7.) for calling tlie 
assembly together, but for the motion of the camps, (ver. 3.) 


Yet one cannot conceive how they should be gathered toge- 


ther to make an army to fight with their enemies, but by 
some sort of sound with the trumpet, (see Judg. iii. 27. vi: 
34.) and being met, it is highly probable they called upon 
God by prayer and fasting for good success; as the latter 
part of this verse intimates. Besides, these silver. trumpets 
scem to have been used only at the sanctuary; and other 
trumpets were used when they went to war. For at the 
siege of Jericho, the priests blew with horns, not with these 
silver trumpets. Therefore, they may well be thought here 
to have called them to the sanctuary to pray to God before 
they went to war; and that by blowing an alarm, whereby 
they understood the meaning of the summons. And if 
we may Delieve the Jews, they used, when the temple was 
built, to blow an alarm every morning at the opening of the 
gates of it; particularly at the opening of the cast gate, 
called the gate of. Nicanor (as Dr. Lightfoot observes in 


the place abovenamed); for which, though there was no 


express command, yet it was grounded on this reason, 
that the Levites, who were God’s host, as they are often 
called in this book, (chap.. iv. 3, &c.. viii. 24.) might bo 
awakened to come and attend their service in the house > 
God. 
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And ye shall be. remembered before the Lord your God.} 
He will be merciful to you, and grant your request; as the 
next words explain it. . 

And ye shail be saved from your enemies.] Which is to be 
understood with this condition, that they turned to him 
with unfeigned repentance; which was the proper inten- 
tion of their prayer and fasting. 

Ver. 10. Also in the days of your gladness.| Here is the 
fourth use of these trumpets, which were blown when they 
rejoiced for: the good success, suppose, of their arms, or 
any other great deliverance; like that mentioned Esther 
ix. 19. when they feasted upon the peace-offerings, which 
were ‘then offered. And thus it was when Solomen built 
the temple, (2 Chron. v. 12. vii. 6.) and-at;the laying the 
foundation of the second temple after the captivity, (Ezra 
iii. 10. )and at the dedication of the walls of Jerusalem, 
(Nehem. xii. 27. 35.) 

And im your solemn days.) Mentioned in Levit. xxiii. 
which were proclaimed by sound of trumpet; (see there, 
ver. 2.) and there were great feasts upon many of them, at 
which the Levites, the poor, and the widows were enter- 
tained, (Deut. xvi.11. Nehem. viii. 10. 12.) But they were 
not all feasts which are there mentioned; for one of those 
solemn days was a fast, viz. the great day of atonement, 
And therefore the Hebrew: word mode should rather be: 
translated days of assemblies, as our Mr. Thorndike ob- 
serves; who (in his book concerning the Service of God at 
religious Assemblies) notes, that Moses here distinguishes 
three sorts of solemnities. First, The days of your glad- 
aess; Which signifies solemnities to. be celebrated with 
cheerfulness of heart, ¢. e. feasts. Then, The solemn days 
of assemblies (as he translates it); containing, besides those, 
assemblies for humiliation, as the day of atonement. And 
lastly, The beginnings of your months; to which there was a 
peculiar service appointed, (chap. xxviii. 11.) 

And in the beginning of your months.] On the new moons, 
which .the Jews observed, not like those other festivities 
and days of assemblies, upon which they abstained from 
all servile work; but with special sacrifices, which God ap- 
pointed to be: offered to him upon them, (Numb. xxviii. 
11. 14.) and with the solemnity of blowing with trum- 
pets, (Psal. lxxxi. 3.) And they were the more careful to. 
observe the new moons, because their great festivals de- 
pended upon them; though they are not reckoned among 
their festivals or solemn assemblies, (Levit. xxiii.) but 
only the first day of the seventh month was a memorial of 
blowing of trumpets, (ver. 24.) which gave occasion,, per- 
haps, for. observing all the new moons in.the year. And 


there being no express command for observing the first day, 


of the month, but only for peculiar sacrifices upon it, and 
blowing of trumpets, some argue from thence, that, in the 
most ancient times, before the law of Moses, new moons 
were observed with -festival joy (it being plain that they 
were so in the days of Hesiod); of which, though we can 
have no certainty, yet it is very probable, that the idolatry 
of worshipping the sun, moon, and stars, being then in the 
world, they were wont, at the appearance of every moon, 
to express much joy, and offer sacrifices to it. From which 
God intended to preserve his people, by appointing special 
sacrifices (with blowing of trumpets) to be offered unto 
himself at that time. And it is manifest the Jews were so 
observant of the new moons, that they seem to haye re- 
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garded them next to their sabbath, as times of religious 
worship of the Divine Majesty, (2 Kings iv. 23. Isa. Ixvi- 
23. Amos viii. 5.) ° 

And thus I find, that, among the ‘Athenians (whose ee 
are observed by many to have been derived from’ Moses), 
the first day of the month was fepordrn jépa, as Plutarch 
speaks, a most holy day; and yet it was not a festival: nor 
was it consecrated to any particular god, but unto all: 
And there was a law, raic Novpnviate Sbev, that they offer 
sacrifices upon the first day of the month ; when they went 
up to the acropolis (as Demosthenes tells us) to pray for 
the public welfare of the city, and for their own private 
happiness : (see Sam. Petitus in his Comment. in Leges 
Atticas, lib. i. tit. 1. p. 85.) 

Over the burnt-offerings.| Especially the morming  sacri- 
aces at the offering of which the trumpets began to sound, 

2 Chron. xxix. 27.) 7 

And over the. sacrifice of your peace-offerings.| Which, 
being sacrifices of thanksgiving, it was very proper to have 
Seen: attended with the sound of the trumpets. 

That they may be to you for a memorial before your God. ] 
1. €. That. he may graciously accept your offerings, and 
bless you (as the. phrase signifies in the foregoing verse), 
when he sees his service to be your delight and joy. ' 

TI am the Lord your God.| By whose sovereign authority. 
these commands were.given; and in the observance of 
which they might be.assured of his blessing. ’ 

Ver. 11. And it came to pass, on the twentieth day of the 
second month, in the second year. ] After their coming out of 
Egypt, as appears frem chap. i. 1.. 

That the cloud was taken up.| In token that they were to 
begin to. move, as the cloud did, (chap. ix. 17.) 

‘From off the tabernacle of the testimony. ] i. e, The most 
holy place, over which it resided, (chap. ix. 15.) 1 

Ver.12. And the children of Israel took their journeys. } 
After the cloud was taken up, it stoed still for.some time, 
till they had taken down the tabernacle, and packed up 
their own tents and household-stuff. Or else, while those — 
under the first standard moved, they took down the taber- 
nacle: but still the three tribes which first moved, upon 
the going up of the cloud, must have some time allowed - 
take up their own tents, &c. 

Out of the wilderness of Sinat.| Where they had sap 
near a year. 

And the cloud rested.| After three days’ patel (ver. 33.) 

In the wilderness of Paran.| Where they had several 
stations, besides this; which was the midway between the 
Red Sea and the land of Canaan; and, from the graves of 
those that lusted, was called Kibreth-battaavah, (chap. xi. 
33. xxxiii. 16.) where they stayed a month;.and from 
thence went to Hazeroth: and were still in the wilderness 
of Paran, (chap. xii. 16.) 

Ver.13. And they first took. their journey.] In the Ile- 
brew the words are, they journeyed at the first ; 7. e.at their. 
first removal; which was this. 

According to the conmandment of the Lord by the hand 
of Moses.| Not whither they pleased themselves, but ac- 
cording as God had before directed, when the cloud was 
taken up; and in such order as he appointed: (see chap. 
ix. 18.) and there seems to have been a special direction, 
by an express command, for this first removal, (Deut. i. 
G, 7.) 


CHAP. x. ] 


Ver. 14. In the first place went the standard of the child- 
ren of Judah, &c.] By this it appears, that the foregoing 
words, concerning their removal according to the command- 
ment of the Lord, relate to the order ot their march, as 
well as to the way they went. Sec, concerning those that 
marched under his standard, and their commanders (which 
are here mentioned, and in the two next NEES) chap. ii. 
1. 3. 5. 7. 

Ver. 17. And the tabernacle was taken down .] By the Le 
vites, (chap. i. 51.) who went about this work as soon as 
the cloud went mp from the tabernacle; while the three 
tribes under the standard of Judah were setting themselves 
to move. 

And the sons of Gershon and the sons of Merari set fov- 
ward.| They immediately followed the three tribes, which 
encamped on the east of it, under the standard of Judah. 

Bearing the tabernacle.| Such parts of it, as were com- 

mitted to each of their charge, (sce chap. iy. 24, &e, 3l, 
&c.) | 
Ver. 18. And the standard of the camp of Reuben set for- 
ward, according to their armies, &c.] Of this and the two 
following verses, sec chap. ii. 10.12. 14. 
. Ver. 21. And the Kohathites set forward, bearing the 
sanctuary.| That is, the ark, the holy table, the candle- 
stick, &c. and other things belonging to the sanctuary, 
(chap. iv. 15,16, &e.) which the Kohathites carried in the 
middle of the four camps, for their greater security. | 

And the other.} i. e. The Gershonites and the Merarites 
beforementioned, (ver. 17.) 

Did set up the tabernacle against they ame.] When the 
cloud rested, the two foregoing camps under the standards 
of Judah and Reuben rested also ; and settled themselves in 
their tents: which while they were doing , the Gershonites and 
Merarites (who marched between them) set up the taber- 
nacle, that it might be ready to receive the ark, and the 
other holy things, which followed immediately, under the 
care of the Kohathites. This shews the excellent order 
wherein they always moved; not only without any tumult 
or confusion, but with such a discipline, as signified they 
were under the conduct of a most skilful leader. 

Ver. 22. And the standard of the children of Ephraim 
set forward according to their armies.] After the Kohathites 
followed three other tribes, who were under this standard : 
see chap. ii. 18. 20. 22. 24. where all that was needful hath 
been said of the two following verses. 

~ Ver. 25. And the standard of the children of Dan set for- 
ward, &ce.| See concerning him, and these pentioned3 inthe 
two next verses, chap. ii. 25. 97, 2. 

Which was the rere-ward of all the camps throughout 
their hosts.| The Hebrew word measseph (which we trans- 
late was the rere-ward ), comes from a word, which every 
where signifies to gather together, or collect. And there- 
fore is here to be so understood ; and the whole sentence 
thus rendered: Then set forward the standard of the camp 
of Dun, gathering to it allihe camps, throughout their hosts: 
or, according to their armies, as we here translate the last 
‘part of these words, (ver. 14. 18. 22.) So Forsterus trans- 
lates it; the meaning being, that all the rest of the people, 
who were not a part of the four beforementioned camps, 


all under twenty ycars old (who were not able to go forth to. 


war), together with the mixed multitude that came with 


them ont of Egypt, (Exod. xii. 38.) and all the unclean per- 
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sons, who were shut out of the camp, (chap. v.2.) came 


after this hindermost standard of the children of Dan. - 

Ver. 28. Thus were the journeyings of the children of 
Israel, &c.| In this order they marched, when they EPeoyod 
from one station to another. 

Ver. 29. And Moses said unto Hobab.| His wi’ bro- 
ther, as Theodoret understands it. 

_ The son of Raquel the Midianite.] The son of J stlnoy 
abe of Midian; for Raguel and he are thought by many: 
to be the same person ; (Exod. ii.18. iti Jor one was the. 
father, and the other the son, and Hobab was the grand- 
son of Raguel. 

Moses’ faibeiins lawv.| These words may either refer 
to Raguel, who is supposed to be Jethro; and then it is 

rightly translated father-in-law: or. they may as well refer 
to Hobab, and be translated brother-in-law ; for so the 
Hebrew word choten sometimes signifies, a very near kins- 
man. It cannot, without great straining, be otherwise ex- 
pounded in Judges i. 16. and iv. 11. After Jethro, there- 
fore, was gone hack to his own country, (Exod. xviii, 27:) 
Hobab, his son, stayed still with his sister Zipporah, and 
accompanied Moses all the time he stayed near Sinai, which 
was not far from Midian, whither he thought to return, now 
the Israelites were marching away from that neighbourhood ; 
but Moses was desirous to have his company: further, even 
to the land of promise. 

We are journeying unto the place of which the Lord said, 
I will give it you.) i. e. To the land of Canaan; for-thither 
God intended to have brought them, shortly after this re- 
moval; as appears from Deut. i. 6, 7. 

Come thou with us, and we will do thee good. ] See ver. 32. 

For the Lord hath.spoken good concerning Israel:] Pro- 
mised to bestow a noble country upon us for our inheritarice. 

Ver. 30. And he said, I will not go.| This was his .pre- 
sent resolution, till Moses had further persuaded him. 

But I wilt depart to ny own land.] Which he was loath 
to leave, merely i in hope of what the Israelites cathy not. yet 
In possession. 

And to my kindred.} With whom all men love) to ine 
and die. 

Ver. 31. And he said.] i. e. Moses replicd. ° 

Leave us not I pray thee.| Do not persist in that revel 
tion, but be persuaded to go along with us. 

Forasmuch as thou knowest hol) we are to encamp in the 
wilderness.| He being a berderer upon this wilderness, was 
well acquainted with every part of it, and the better able 
to advise them how to secure their camp (for the cloud 


| only served to direct them where it should be pitehed), and 


defend themselves from the people, on all sides,. that might 
be injurious to them; which made Moses so earnest with 
him to stay with them, while they had such need of his 
assistance. 

And thou mayest be to us instead of eyes. : To give them 
advice and counsel in any difficulty they might mect withal 
in the places where they stayed; or to direct them how to 
provide themselves with such things as they wanted: for 
he, having lived long thereabouts, could not but understand 
the neighbouring countries. The LX X. understand this 
passage, as if he desired him to continuc to be what he had 
been hitherto in the wilderness (viz. a good adviser, like 
his father Jethro), assuring him, they would look upon him 
as an elder; that is, have him in great honour. | 
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Ver. 32. And it shall be, if thou go with us.] Not only 
stay with us, while we arc here in the wildemess, but go 
along with us into Canaan. | 

Yea, it shail be.] Depend upon it. 

That what goodness the Lord shall do unto us, the same 
willwe do unto thee.] Give thee some part of the possession 
which God shall bestow upon us. Accordingly it appears, 
that, as Moses prevailed with him to accompany them, so 
he and his posterity were settled among the Israelites, 
Judges i. 16. and iv. 11. (where either he or his father is 
called the Kenite), who lived in tents, not in houses, after 
the manner of their forefathers in Midian. 

Ver. 33. Aud they departed from the mount of the Lord.] 
viz. Horeb, in the wilderness of Sinai, where they had 
stayed a long time, (Deut. i.-6.) 

Three days’ journey.| They travelled three days before 
the cloud settled again upon the tabernacle; though it 
stood still somctimes (but did not descend) to give them 
time for necessary refreshment, and for sleep. (Scc chap. 
xi. 1.) 

And the ark of the covenant of the Lord went before them 
in the three days’ journey.] It is said, ver. 21. that the sanc- 
tuary.was carried between the two first standards, and the 
two last; 7.e. in the midst of the camp, ‘as we expressly 
read, chap. 11. 17. which Abarbinel-thinks is to be un- 
derstood of all their journeys, but only this: That was the 
constant order of their march; first went the standard of 
Judah; next that of Reuben: after this, the tabernacle’ of 
the congregation; then followed ‘the standard of Ephraim; 
and last of all, that of Dan. But now, in their first removal, 
God did them the honour to appoint the ark to go before 


them, in the front of all-the camps; as he did when they’ 


passed over Jordan; (Joshua iii. 6.) that is, in their first and 
last journeys this extraordinary: favour was shewn them; 
but in all the rest the ark went in the midst of them. : And 
thus Aben Ezra upon this place: “ This first removal was 
not like the rest of their removals.” But I see no good 
ground for this exposition. ‘The plain meaning seems to 
be, that the Lord, as their king and governor, led them by 
the cloud, which was always over the ark; just as a ge- 
neral leads his army, though he be not in the front of it, 
but in the midst, from whence he issues out his orders. 

To search out a resting-place for them.] There was no 
need of inquiry after a‘ fitting station for them; but he 
speaks after the manner of generals, who send officers be- 
fore them, to take up the most convenient quarters for 
theirarmy. (See Deut. i. 33.) 

Ver. 34. And the cloud of the Lord was upon them by 
day, when they went out of the camp. It seems this re- 
moval of their camp from Sinai was in the day-time; (as 
sometimes they removed in the night, chap. ix. 21.) and 
the cloud being taken up from off the tabermacle, so moved 
over the ark, as to overspread them all by day, as_ the 
pillar of fire was over them by night, to give them assur- 
ance of the Divine protection. (See note upon Exod. xiii. 
21. and Psal. cv. 39.) 


Ver. 35. And when the ark set forward.) There being 


the letter nun turncd the wrong way in the Hicbrew word | 


for set forward; as there is in the word for complained, 
in the first verse of the next chapter; the Jewish doctors 
fancy it denotes here God’s gracious converting his face 
towards them, at the prayer of Moses; and, in the fol- 
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lowing story, the people’s aversion to God, and ungrateful 
turning away their hearts from him. 

Moses said.| It.was his custom to pray in this manner 
upon such occasions; as R. Levi ben Gcrsom expounds it. 

Rise up.] This is an: expression (saith Abarbinel) like 
that in Isa. xxxiii. 10. “ Now will I risc, saith the Lord, 
and will be exalted,” &c. where his taking vengeance upon 
his enemies is called his rising; according} to Job xxxi. 
14. “What shall I do, when God riseth up,” &c. The 
next words, ‘ Let thine enemies be scattered,” &c. justify 
this sense. 

Lord.) It seems very strange to me, that any should 
allege this place as a proof that the ark is called Jehovah; 
when the prayer of Moses is so plainly directed to the 
Lord ‘himself (who was there in a glorious symbol of his 
presence), and not to the ark; considering also, that, in 
other places where this very form of speech is used, the 
Lord and the ark are most manifestly distinguished the 
one from the other, (see 2 Chron. vi. 41. and Psal. cxxxil. 
8.) And yet an anonymous anti-trinitarian writer (confuted 
by Jos¢ph ‘de Voisin fifty years ago),‘ observing that the 
Chaldee here, instead of: the Lord; hath the Word of the 
Lord; is so absurd,‘as to say, that the ark is called the 
Word ; because God, (saith he, p. 234.) “ ante illam re- 
sponsa vel oracula sua dabat,” &c. before the ark gave his 
answers or oracles, when the priest, in dubious matters, con- 
sulted the mouth of the Lord: which exposition carries its 
own confutation in it; for, if the ligh-priest consulted the 
mouth of the Lord (as he speaks), then, by the Word which 
gave the answer, must be meant the Lord himself; to 
whom Moses here directs his prayer, as the Jerusalem Tar- 
gum excellently paraphrases this verse; ‘“ And it came to 
pass, when the-ark was taken up, that Moses lifted up his 
hands in prayer, and said, Rise now, O Word of the Lord, 
in the strength of thy power, and scatter the enemics of thy 
people,” &c. 

And let thine enemies be scattered.} This is a prayer, that 
God ‘would put all thoso ‘to flight (as he had done the 
Amalekites, Exod. xvii.) who opposed their passage to the 
promised land::as, after they came thither, they uscd this 
prayer, (Psal. Ixviii. 1.) for his aid against all those who 
sought to dispossess ‘them of it. 

“And let: them that hate thee flee before thee.) This is a 
repetition of the same prayer, as is usual; for thine enemies, 
and those that hate thee, signify the very same, (Psal. xxi. 
8. Dan. iv. 19. Luke i.71.) 

Ver. 36. And when tt rested.) As it did wheresocver the 
cloud stayed, and moved no further. ? 

He said.} He prayed again. So the Jerusalem Targum 
understands both this and the former verse, “ Moses lifted 
up his hand in prayer, and said,” &c. ‘And Jonathan 
Uziclides, ‘‘ Moses stood in prayer, and begged mercy of 
God, saying,” &e. 

Return, O Lord, unto the many thousands of Israel.| 
Which Onkelos thus paraphrases, Come again, and dwell 
with thy glory in the midst of us. And so he did; the cloud, 
wherein the Divinc Majesty resided, settling upon the 
tabernacle, over the ark of the testimony, as soon as it was 
Others translate it, Give rest, O Lord 
(which the Hebrew words will bear); secure us, that is,.in 
peace against tlic incursions of our enemies, and all other 
dangers. R. Levi ben:Gersom cxpounds it, Bring back 
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the Israelites into the Jand of promise, where their fore- 
fathers dwelt when they were few innumber; whose poste- 
rity was now increased to ten thousand thousands, as the 
last words are in the Hebrew. And there are those who 
will have this to he a prayer for their increase and multipli- 
cation into many more thousands than they were already. 
And thus’ the Jerusalem Targum (who still by the Lord 
understands his Word), Return now, O Word of the Lord, 
from the vehemence of thy anger, and come back to us in thy 
merciful goodness; bless the myriads, and multiply the thou- 
sands of Israelites. 


CHAP. XI. 


Ver. 1. AND when the people complained.] Or, as it is 
translated in the margin, were as it were complainey's, or 
mutterers. Which words, D. Kimchi, in his Michol, brings 
as an instance to prove that the particle caph (which we 
translate as), doth sometimes serve only to signify the truth 
of a thing, and to confirm it, and imports nothing of /ikeness. 
Fot the discontent of the people did not rest in their minds, 
but broke out into open murmurings and undutiful com- 
plaints: The like he observes Gen. xxv. 31. 33. and 
Hosea v. 10. “‘ The princes of Judah were like them that 
remove the bound :” where we make it to signify a simili- 
tude, but should only have taken it as a strong affirmation 
of the truth of the thing. (See Theod. Hackspan pnepes. 
iv. de Locutionibus Sacris, n. 4.) 

Complained.] Of their long march for three days toge- 
ther, with their little children, cattle, and all their baggage. 
So it is commonly thought; but I. can see no good ground 
forit. For, no doubt, the cloud stood still, (though it did 


not come down and settle, as I said, chap. x. 83.) that they _ 


might make some convenient rests in their journey ; else, 
how should they gather the manna that fell every night 
about their tents, and would keep but one day, as we read 
Exod. xvi.? I conclude, therefore, that this muttering was 
the beginning of those loud complaints which were made a 
little after, (ver. 4, 5, &c.) because they were not brought 
by this removal to a place where they might have had 
other food than manna, of which they now grew weary, 
having lived upon it near a whole year. 

It displeased the Lord.} In the Hebrew, tt was evil in the 
ears of the Lord; that is, though it was only a muttering, 
which did not come to the ears of Moses (as this complaint 


shortly after did), yet the Lord took notice of it, and was 


much offended at it; as it here follows. 

And the Lord heard it, and his anger was kindled.] Or, 
when the Lord heard it, he demonstrated he was highly of- 
fended, by sending a fire among them. 

And the fire of the Lord burnt among them.] Some take 
this phrase, fire of the Lord, to signify a great fire; as moun- 
tains of the Lord are high mountains; which came either 
from heaven Jike lightning, (as in 2 Kings i. 12.) or from 
the pillar of cloud and fire over the tabernacle; where the 
glory of the Lord appeared sometimes like unto fire. 

And consumed ‘them that were.in the uttermost parts of 
the camps.| Where the mixed multitude was (as I observed, 
chap. x. 25.) who came out of Egypt; and may well be 
supposed to have stirred up tho Israelites to complain of 
their tedious journey, which had not yet brought them near 
to the land of Canaan. And perhaps some of them lagged 
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behind on purpose, that they might complain of weariness 
(as some take it), or rather of want of stronger food. But 
Bochartus hath demonstrated, that this word which we 
translate the uttermost parts, signifies in all, or throughout. 
Of which he gives many instances ‘out of Lud. de Dieu, . 
upon Ezek. xxxili. 1. (See Gen. xix. 4. and xlvii..2, &c. 
Hierozoicon. par. i. lib. ii. cap. 34.) And therefore so it 
should be here rendered, consumed some in every part of 
the camp ; where they began to make complaints one to an- 
other, of their being still in a wilderness. 

Ver. 2. “And the people cried unto Moses.| Of whose 
power with God they lad great experience ; but had rea- 
son to distrust their own interestiin him, because of their 
murmuring humour: for it is likely they are the same 
people that cried now to Moses, who before complained, 
(ver. 1.) 

And when Moses prayed unto, the Lord.] As they begged 
he would. 

The fire was quenched.| Went out; and no signs of it ap- 
peared. So the Hebrew phrase signifies, it sunk. What 
number of them was burnt we are not told: it is likely not 
many, because the terror of it instantly made them depre- 
cate God’s displeasure, by Moses their intercessor; which 
put a stop to it. | 

Ver. 3. And he called the name of the place Taberah.] 
Which, for another reason, was also called Kibroth-hat- 
taavah, (ver. 34.) They are mentioned, indeed, in Deut. ix. 


22. as if they were'two distinct places; but it is plain, by 


the story, that the things which occasioned both these 
names, happened in one and the same station. And there- 
fore they were only different names for the same place; 
unless we suppose Kibroth-hattaavah to have been the 
name of that particular picce of ground in that place where 
the lusters were buried. 

Because the fire of the Lord burnt among them.) This is 
the reason of the name of Taberah (which signifies a. burn- 
ing ), which was imposed on this place, to preserve the me- 
mory both of God’s judgments and of his mercy. 

Ver. 4. And the mixed multitude that was among them.] 
The Hebrew word hasaphsuph.is well translated by Bo- 
chartus, “ populi colluvies undecunque collecta,” the dregs 


‘or scum of the people gathered together from all parts. For 


the doubling of words increases their sense, in the Hebrew 


‘language, and makes .the same with the superlative degree 


in other tongues:. of which he gives many instances in his 


Hierozoicon, (par. ii. lib. v. cap. 6.) See Lev. xiii. 19. 
where adamdameth signifies exceeding red; as hasaphsuph 


here doth a very great collection of all sorts of people, both 


Egyptians and other. neighbouring nations, who were in- 


vited, by their wonderful deliverance out of Egypt, to join 


themselves to the Israelites, as proselytes to their religion. 


(See Exod. xii. 38.) The Jews, in Tanchuma, say, there 
were forty thousand of them, and Jannes and Jambres at 


the head of them. 


Feli a lusting.] He doth not say for what; and the Jews 
Some 
of them say. that they lusted after such women, as. Moses 


had lately forbidden them to marry. So the paraphrase of 


Uzielides: Moses heard. the people weeping, because those 

that were near of kin to them were forbidden in marriage. 

And he makes as if: these proselytes petitioned Moses to 

abrogate those laws about incest. Such conceits others 
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have indulged to themselves, (as Mr. Selden shews, lib. ii. | 


‘de Synedr. cap. 4. p. 202.) when the words (in the end of 
this verso, and ver. 18. 18.) plainly shew: they lusted for 
flesh to eat. 


\ And the children of Israel also.] Though the mixed mul- | 


titude-were the first fomenters of this discontent, yet it run 
among the children of Israel throughout the whole camp; 
and rose so high that they fell into a great passion. 

Wept again.] They had shed some tears, it seems, be- 
fore, (when they complained, ver. 1.) but now they wept 
aloud, out of anger, vexation, and grief. Or else this 
weeping again refers to their first murmuring a year ago, 
like unto this, (Exod. xvi.3.) 


And said.] They could not refrain from bursting out into | 


such discontented language; as argued they were extremely 
angry, or rather enraged. 

Who shall give us flesh to eat?] It is an expression of a 
vehement impatient desiro (mixed with despair) after flesh- 
nieat; which they needed not to have wanted, if they would 
have killed their cattle, which they brought with them out 
of Egypt in great abundance : (Exod. xii. 38.) but they 
“preserved them for breed when they came to Canaan; and 
if they. killed them daily, they would not have lasted long 
to suffice six hundred thousand people,: besides women 
and children. (See ver. 21, 22.) Besides this, while they 
continued in the wilderness, they were not permitted to eat 
any flesh, but only their share of the peace-offerings that 
were offered at the altar, (Levit. xvii.8—5.) Which lasted, 
the Jews think, till they. came to the land of Canaan, when 

‘this restraint was taken. off, (Deut. xii. 15, 16.) And, in- 
deed, the wilderness was so barren a place, that they could 
there have no great increase of cattle, scarce sufficient for 
sacrifice. They were angry, therefore, that they were not 
yet brought to a country where they might have had all 
sorts of flesh, without killing their own cattle; and have 
‘taken their fill of that and all other food (as appears by 
the next verse), at as easy rates as they had done in Egypt: 
whereas now they despaired, as I said, of getting any such 
food; for so such questions as this signify, (Psalm cxiii.5. 
-Isai. dite 8. John viii. 16.) 

Ver. 5. We remember the fish.| This dices that all kind 
offood is comprehended under flesh, for which they longed; 
particularly this, which is one sort of flesh, (1 Cor. xv. 39.) 

Which we did eat in Egypt freely.| Or, for nothing: for 
they could easily catch them in the river of Egypt, which 
abounded with them, (Isai. xix. 8.) and in the sea also, 

-which was not far from them; wherein was exceeding great 
plenty of excellent fish. 

The cucunbers, and the melons, &c.) None of which 
grew here in the wilderness, but were there in such plenty 
and perfection, -that they were the common food of tho 
Egyptians; who were noted anciently for the meanness of 
their diet, as Casaubon observes, in lib. ix. Athenzi Deip- 
nos. cap. 1]. p. 674. Some fancy these things were the 
cheaper there, because the Egyptians durst not eat either 
fish, or. leeks, or onions; as is said by Juvenal, Sat. xv. 
Pliny, lib. xix. cap. 6. and Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 37. 
where he saith, it was not lawful for the Eeyptians to taste 
of fish. But, in my opinion, these words of the people de- 
monstrate rather, that they were not so superstitious in the 


days of Moses; for they were not the words merely of the | 


Israelites, but of the mixed multitude, who were the begin- 
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ners of this mutiny, and of this sort of undutiful language; 
which, one would think, they put into the mouths of the 
Israelites, who could not otherwise have had the impudence 
to magnify their condition in Egypt, where they groaned 
under the sorest slavery. 

It is a strange fancy of one of the doctors in the Talmud 
(in the title J ona), who by fishes understands harlots ; birvers 
this crew of mixed people Iusted after. 

The onions.| The Hebrew word chatzir properly signi- 
fies grass; which being no part of human food, the LXX. 
here render the word onions; as agreeable to the other words 
that accompany it. But the learned Ludolphus thinks they 
had no other reason for it; and therefore, out of the Ara- 
bian language, rather interprets it lettuce, or sallads, in ge- 
neral, which were most excellent in Egypt. (Dissert. de 
Locustis, par. ii. cap. 14.) 

Ver. 6. But now our soul is dried away.| They speak as 
if they were starved; and, as we speak, had neither life nor 
soul left inthem. Such ts the vile nature of discontented 
ingratitude, which makes men that are advanced from a 
poor to a plentiful condition contemn their present enjoy- 
ments, and praise their former wretched state. 

There is nothing at all besides this manna before our 
eyes.| They were angry that they were come to a place, 
where they found nothing but that of which they were now 
grown weary; and therefore speak of it with disdain. 

Ver. 7. And the manna.| Upon this occasion he de- - 
scribes more fully what kind of thing it was which they 
despised, that it might appear how justly God was dis- 
pleased with them for. their ingratitude. 

Was as coriander-seed.| Not in colour (for that was like 
bdellium, as it hero follows), but in its shape and form, being 
round, (Exod. xvi. 14.) 

And the colour of it as the colour of bdellium.| Of a pure 
white colour, and bright like pearl; so that it was very 
grateful to the eye, as well as pleasant to the taste, (see 
Exod. xvi. 31.) 

Ver. 8. And the people went about.| Round their camp, 
(Exod. xvi. 13.) ’ 

And gathered it.] Fresh every morning; which made it 
still more acceptable, (Exod. xvi. 18, 19.) 

And ground it in mills.] Into flour, with a hand-mill. 

Or beat it in a mortar.] Bruised it with a pestle in a 
wooden or stone mortar. 

And baked it in paus.] Or else boiled it (as R. Bechai 
expounds it) ina pot. 

And made cakes of it.] Or mado cakes of it in an oven, 
or in a pan; that is, saith the same R. Bechai, it was of 
such an excellent composition, that it might be dressed di- 
vers ways, or eaten as it fell. For, if they would, they might 
use it, saith he, for food immediately, as they gathered it; 
or they might grind it, or bruise it, and then either boil it 
or bake it; and it was agreeable in what way soever it 
Was prepared: which Moses mentions, to shew how un- 
grateful they were to God, who, by one thing, entertained 
them with great variety. 

Aud the taste of tt was as the taste of fresh oil.] When it 


was newly fallen, it tasted like honey; but when it was 


prepared by boiling, or baking, it tasted like fresh oil, (see 
Exod. xvi. 31.) Or to some it had the taste of honey; to 
others, of fresh oil: The Jews, indeed, say it had all sorts 
of tastes, according to every man’s desire. So the author 
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of the Book of Wisdomspeaks, (chap.:xvi.20,21.) from the 

‘ancient tradition of the Hebrews: whereby, I suppose, 
‘they meant no more, but that it pleased every man’s palate; 
-and had in it all that could be desired in any meat; being 
grateful to the taste of young and_.old, and refreshed the 
spirits, and kept up the flesh of their bodies in good plight. 
‘For it is not unreasonably observed, by the aforesaid R. 
Bechai, that itis compared by Moses to fresh oil, whichis 
fat as well as sweet, to shew how unjust their complaint 
was, that they had no moisture left in them, but were dried 
away, (ver. 6.) 

Ver. 9. And when. the dew fell upon the camp tw the 
night.) There was a great providence of God in this, saith 
the same Bechai, which sent it in the night, while they slept 
quietly in their beds ; that when they rose in, the morning 
they might find their food ready for them. And thus, saith 
he, it was when they came to Canaan; the rains were wont 
‘to fall in the night-season, and not in the day-time; that 
they might not be hindered from their work in the fields, 
and in their plantations. 

The manna fell upon it.) That is, upon the dew; for it 
did not fall upon the camp, but round about it: (see Exod. 
xvi. 14.) This is a further aggravation of their ingratitude, 
‘that they despised this rare food, which, camc_ not out of 
the earth, or the waters, but from above out of the air; 
and therefore was more pure and spirituous than cucumbers 
‘and leeks, &c. which crude and gross sort of food their de- 
‘praved minds preferred before this celestial nourishment, 
which by falling on the dew was kept clcan and pure for 
their use. 

Huetius observes, that several authors, both ancient and 
‘modern, mention manna as a thing which sometimes falls 
in those countries (particularly in Arabia, and upon Liba- 
nus), which they call aerial honey, or dewy honey, and Sy- 
rian dew ; which was fit for food. But it never fell in such 
quantity, nor so constantly, every day, for the space of 
forty years; and so delicious and hearty. All this was 
miraculous ; as was also its melting when the sun shone 
upon it; and that it putrefied before the next day, except 


-on the sabbath, and yet kept in an urn many years: (see 


Alnetane Queest. lib. ii. cap. 12. n. 17.) 

Ver. 10. And Moses heard the people weep, throughout 
-their families.| Or, for their families: or, about the state 
‘and condition of their families, as some of the Jews un- 
derstand it, though to a foolish sense: (see Selden, lib. ii. 
de Synedr. cap. 4. p. 203.) who they pretended could not 
live any longer upon manna. 


Every mau in the door of his tent.) It may be understood 


of Moses’s tent, about which the heads of the several fa- 
milies were gathered; as mutinous soldiers are wont to be, 
ahout the door of their. chief commander. 

And the anger of the Lord was kindled greatly.) Which 
brake forth shortly after, in a great plague upon them, 

(ver. 34.) 
. And Moses also was displeased. | The same phrase with 
that, ver. 1. 

It was evil in the eyes of Mov i.e. Grieved him so, 
that it made him wish himself rid of the burden of their 
government. 

Ver. 11. And Moses said unto the Lord.] I suppose he 
went into the sanctuary to bewail himself, and pray God to 
relieve him, (see ver. 24.) 7 
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Wherefore hast thou afflicted thy servant ?]. By commit- 
ting this people to his charge. 

And wherefore have I not found favour t in thy sight.| By 
granting the prayer. which he made at his. first call to this 
office, (Exod. iii. 2. iv. 10.) 

That thou layest the burden of this people upon me ?| te. 
The principal care of such an untractable multitude upon 
one man, to whom they resorted in all difficulties, (Exod. 
XViil. 22. 26.) .. 

Ver. 12. Have I conceived all this people, have I begotten | 
them?| Are they my children, that I should make provision 
for the satisfaction of all their desires ? 

That thou hast said unto me, Carry them in thy bosom (as 
a nursing father beaveth the sucking child) unto the land, 
&c.] ‘Take a tender care of them, as a parent doth of a little 
infant, and conduct them into Canaan, &c. Nothing can 
more lively express the affection that princes ought to have 
for their people (if they have any regard to the wet of 
God), than this Divine command to Moses. 

_ Ver. 13. Whence should I have flesh to give unto all this 
people ?] It is impossible for me to do what they desire. 

For they weep unto me, saying, Give us flesh that we may 
eat.] And yet they will not be satisfied without it. He seems 
to be affected with their weeping, as the most Joving pa- 
rents are with the tears of a sucking child, when it cries for 
that which they have not for it. 

Ver. 14. Tam not able to bear all this people alone, ha 


_ cause it is too heavy for me.] Let me haye some joined to 


me to take part of this trouble with me, and help to manage 
them in such mutinies ; for itis beyond my strength to un- 
dergo the toil of hearing all their complaints, aud appeas- 
ing ‘their tumults. Some may imagine there was no reason 
for this request; he having several persons already ap- 
pointed to assist him, by the advice of Jethro, (Exod. xviii. ) 
But Rasi thinks those men were burnt in the late fire; be- 
cause they did not suppress the beginning of this mutiny, 
(ver. 1.) but perhaps join in it: and so Bechai. But the 
true account is rather this, that they were set only to hear 
and judge smaller causes; all the weighty and difficult 
causes being still brought before Moses, to whom .also 
the last appeal was made in every cause: which was so 
great a burden, that he complained for want of help in 
those great things which lay wholly upon him: (see Exod. 
XViii. 22.) | 

- Ver. 15. And if thou deal thus with me.) If thou leayest 
me still alone in this office. | 

Kill me, I pray thee, out of hand, if I have found favour 
in thy-sight.| I shall take it for the greatest kindness to be 
taken immediately out of the world. 

And let me not see my wretchedness.| Live to be a most 
miserable creature. For to sce wretchedness is to be. 
wretched; as to see deathis to die, (Psalm ]xxxix. 48.) 
And what could make such a tender parent as he was more 
miserable than their perpetual untowardness, together with 
the intolerable trouble it would give him to sce heavy pu- 
nishments continually befal them for their wickedness, and 
the enemies of God rejoice in their ruin? 

Ver. 16. And the Lord said unto Moses.] Here is not the 
least sign of God’s dislike of this expostulation of Moses 
with God; which seeins not very dutiful: becauso the vex- 
ation this stubborn people gave him was really so great, 
that he had reason to desire to be eased of it: which, 
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though he begged with much earnestness, yet, no doubt, 
with no less submission to God’s holy will and pleasure. 

Gather ‘unto me.] These words are interpreted by the 
Talmudists, as if the meaning was, that they may be a San- 
hedrin to my land ; i. e. a holy, perpetual, standing coun- 
cil, to endure tliroughout all gencrations. For wheresoever 
we mect with this word di unto me, they think it signifies a 
thing to be established by God to all generations. The cx- 
aniples they allege of it are these: of Aaron and his sons 
he saith, They Shall minister wato me in the priest's oflice, 
(Exod. xxviii. 41. )and of the Levites he saith, (Numb. iii. 
12.) They shall be mine, or unto me; and of the Israelites, 
(Lev. xxv.55.) Unto me the children of Israel are servants. 
The like is said of the first-born, (Numb. iii. 13.) of the 
sanctuary, (Exed. xxv. 18.) of the altar, (Exod. xx. 24.) 
of tlic holy ointment, (Exod. xxx. 81.) of the kingdom of 
David, (1 Sam. xvi. 1.) and of the sacrifices, (Numb XXViii. 
2: Seé Mr. Selden, lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 4. n. 2.) 

Seventy men of the elders of Israel.] This number is ge- 
nerally thought, boti by the Jewish and Christian writers, 
to be derived from the number of persons that came down 
into Egypt with Jacob, (Gen. xIvi. 27.) who, saith Ry Be- 
chai, were a kind of prototype of this number in future 
ages. ‘ For hence they were. governed by so many elders 
when they were in Egypt, Exod: iii’ 16. (where there is no 
mention indecd made of seventy, but he gathers it from what 
followed), and those were the seventy whom we find at the 
giving of the law, a little after they came out of Egypt, 
(Exod. xxiv. 1. 9.) who are called nobles, or great men, 
(ver. 11.) So that this number was not now first consti- 
tuted ; but rather continued and confirmed. 

Whom thou knowest to be the elders of the people.| For 
there.were many elders, out of whom seventy were ss chip 
(see Exod. xxiv. 1.) 

And officers over them.} That is (saith R. Bechai) ‘lth 
thou knowest to be of the number of those who, when they 
were officers in Egypt over the people, were beaten by 
Pharaoh’s taskmasters, (Exod. v. 14.) Which word officers 
doth not signify men that had any judicial authority; but 
only such as had an inspection over others, to see they did 
their work, and to give an account of them. But it is very 
likely they were persons of note, who had more than ordi- 
nary understanding and breeding, which advanced them to 
be inspectors of others. And therefore the Talmudists 
rightly observe, that the elders and officers here mentioncd 
were, no doubt, men of wisdom and judgment; ‘whe knew 
how to use the authority that was committed te them. And 
it is not improbable (as some of them affirm) that they were 
chosen out of those lesser courts which were erected by the 
advice of Jethro. Sec Selden in the saine place, (sect. 5.) 
who at large confutes Baronius and others; who say, that 
the number of the great Sanhedrin (which derived its origi- 
nal from hence) was seventy-two ; and makes it appear they 
were only seventy ; and with Moses, their head, seventy-one, 
(sect. 8.) And itis net unworthy our notice, that about the 
same time (as he observes, sect. 12.) that this number of 
- seventy judges was here constituted in the wilderness, the 
great judicature in Areopagus was constituted among the 
Grecks,.viz.in the reign of Cecrops, the first king of Athens 
after the Ogygian flood: when, according to Eusebius, the 
people of Isracl were brought-out of Egypt. The Marmora 
Arundeliana indeed say, this court was erected in the time 
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of Cranaus ; but that makes no great difference, for he was 
the successor of Cecrops. We do not find of what number 
it consisted, but it is certain it was the highest rayrwv roy 
év totc EAAnot Duvedptwy, of all the courts among the Greeks. 
Andit is no less observable, that, as that court began about 
the same time with the constitution of this among the He- 
brews, so they both ended in the reign of the emperor 
Vespasian; as the said Mr. Selden shews in that book, 
(cap. 16. sect. 10.) 

And bring them unto the tabernacle ~ the congregation. | 
That there they might be, as it were, consecrated unto 
God; and that the people might know they received their 
authority from him. 

That they.-may stand there with thee. j ‘As those men w ho 
were to be. sharers with him in-his authority, and were 
like to him in wisdom, picty, and descent. So Maimo- 
nides glosses upon these words in Hilk. Sanhedr. cap. 2. 
where he saith, none were made members of the Sanhe- 
drin but priests and Leyites, and such of. the Israelites as 
were descended from the noblest ae and quotes 
these words to prove it. , 

Ver. 17. And I will come down.) fei a visible manner, 
(ver. 25.) 

Aud talk with thee there.]. To decbite (perhaps in their 
audience) that he appointed them to the office of being the 
assistants of Moses in the government. 

And I will take of the giirit which is upon thee, and put 
tt upon them.| He did not take away from :Moses any of 
the gifts which he had bestowed upon him; nor did he 
diminish them: but conferred upon these men some of the 
gifts (which are here meant by spirit), viz. of wisdom, and 
judgment, and courage; with all others that were ncedful 
ina governor. This R. Solomon Jarchi illustrates by the 
comparison of a great lamp set up in-a room, at which 
many others are lighted, without the least diminution of 
its light. (See further, ver. 25.) 

And they shall bear the burden of the people with thee.] 
By this it appears it was the spirit of government which 


‘God intended to give them, that they might case Moses, by 


assisting him, with the same authority that he had, to hin- 
der or to appease such mutinies as now the people were 


fallen into. 


That thou bear it not thyself alone.) ‘That all the murmur- 
ings of the people might not be only against him; but some 
of their complaints might be diverted unto others: who 
might also help him in the judging of such causes as had 
hitherto been reserved to him alone. For it is plain that 
these seventy persons made a higher court than any of 
those constituted by the advice of Jethro. 

Comelius Bertram indeed fancies, that these rulers of 
thousands, hundreds, fifties, and tens, not being sufficient 
for the business committed to them (though he likewise 
conccives they had some of their several families joined 
with them), God appointed these seventy for their assist- 
ance, to whom they were to bring all causes which they 
could not determine, before they troubled Moscs with 


‘them, (lib. de Repub. Jud. cap. 6.) But our learned Mr. 


Thorndike, in his Rights of the Church, chap. 2. hath well 
observed, that these captains were to be in place only dur- 
ing the pilgrimage of the wilderness; for when they came 
to the land of promise, the law provided that judges and 
ministers should be ordained in every city, (Deut. xvi. 18.) 
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who, if there fell any difference about the law, were to re- 
pair to the place where God dwelt, to the successors of 
Moses, and these seventy, for resolution in it, (Deut. vii. 
11,12.) For, as he judiciously notes in his Review, p. 69. 
(suitable to what is here delivered), they were assumed to 
assist Moses in his great office of Judging the hardest 
causes; and, by that law, (Deut. xvii. 8, &c.) were after- 
wards made a standing court, resident at the place of the 
tabernacle; to judge the last result of all causes concerning 
the law, and to determine all matter of right not deter- 
mined by the letter of the same. 

Ver. 18. And say thou unto the people.| All-that he said 
hitherto concerned Moses himself, in answer to his re- 
quest. Now he tells him what he should say to the people, 
in answer to their complaint. - 

Sanctify yourselves.] Here the word sanctify seems to 
signify no more, but to prepare and make themselves ready 
to receive what they desired. So the Chaldee expounds 
it; and so the word is translated by us several times in 
the book of Jeremiah, (chap. vi. 4. xii. 3. li. 28.) 

Against to-morrow.] He seems at the same time to gra- 
tify Moses and satisfy them: for his setting the seventy 
elders before the Lord, and their eating flesh, succeed one 
another, Or else, he immediately gathered the elders ; 
and the next day the quails came for their food. 

And ye shall eat flesh, for ye have wept in the ears of the 
Lord, &c.] You shall have what you long for with such 
vchemence, that it hath made you utter yas sea against 
the Lord. 

Ver. 19. Ye shall eat not one day.) As they did sg 
a year ago, (Exod. xvi. 12, 13.) 

Nor two days, nor five days, &c.] Not for a short time 
‘onl 

. Ver. 20. But even a whole month.| So long (the Hebrews 
gather from hencc) they stayed in this part of the wilderness 
of Paran; or rather; alittle longer. For they came hither 
on the twenty-third day of the second month, in the even; 
on which, if we suppose the fire to have burnt among 
them, (ver. 1.) and that the next morning, which is scarce 
credible, they lusted after ficsh, and in a tumultuous man- 
ner demanded it of Moses, who promised they should have 
it; we must allow a little time for the constituting of the 
seventy elders: and suppose it was done on the twenty- 
fifth day, and that the next day the quails came (as we 
translate it), they were two days in gathering them: from 
whence, if we begin this month, it will eo they stayed 
here longer than that space. 

Until it come out at your nostrils.| Till you be glutted 
with it, and vomit it up so violently, that it come not only 
out at your mouth, but at your nostrils. 

And it be loathsome to you. Piife oe was both the cause 
and the effect of vomiting. 

Because that ye have despised the Lord Forgetting all 


that he had donc for them, as if it-had been nothing; and 


slighting his servant Moses. 

Which is among you.] By a visible token of his glorious 
presence: in the sanctuary, where he iy among them, 
(Exod. xxv. 8.) 

And have wept before him, saying, Why came we forth out 
of Egypt?) As if he had undone them by saa ries = 
from thence. | 

Both Onkelos and Jonathan translate this verse in dich 
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the people stood murmuring 
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a manner, that one cannot but think they had a notion in 
their days ‘of more persons than one'in the Godhead. For 
these are the words of the latter of them, Because you have 
despised (or rejected, as Onkclos), the Word of the Lord, for 
glorious is his majesty which dwelleth among us. For I 
cannot see how the word Memri can signify any’ thing in 
this place (whatsoever ‘it may do in-some. others), but a 
person equal to Jehovah. And yet the anonymous writer 
against the Trinity (confuted by de Voisin), hath the strange 
unaccountable boldness to pass it by with this silly gloss, 
“Propri¢ de lege accipi potest,” &c. It may be properly 
understood of the law, which may be contemned or trans- 
gressed:: as if this could be called the glorious majesty of 
the Lord, which dwelt among then. What yall not men 
Say or do to serve a cause? 

Ver. 21. And Moses said, The people among whomst am.] 
Over whom I preside, as their governor. : 

Are six hundred thousand footmen.| Who were able to 
carry arms; besides women, and children, and: slaves, and 
the mixed multitude; who in all may well nia sanpecndig to 
have made thirty hundred thousand. 

And thou hast said, I will give them flesh, that they may 
eat a whole month.] i.e. How can this be? Which is a 
downright distrust of God’s promise, if we regard merely 
the words,.and do not consider that they were spoken 
hastily, and something inconsiderately, while his mind .was 
very much disturbed by the tumult which the people made: 
for which reason a severe notice is not taken of it; but he 
only put in mind of God’s eternal power, (ver.'23.) Which 
may make it probable, that they were only words of ad- 
miration, how such a provision should be made:for such a 
vast number; and thosc uttered on-a sndden. 

Ver. 22. Shall the flocks and the herds be slain for them, 
to suffice them?] In the Hebrew the words are, If the flocks 
and the herds be slain’ for them, will they be sufficient for 
them? ‘That is, there will not be enough fora whole month. 
And so the next passage is to be translated, Jfall the fish of 
the sea be gathered for them, will they be sufficient for them? 

Ver. 23. And the Lord said unto Moses, Is the Lord’s 
hand waxed short ?] i.e. Ineed not tellthee that my power 
is as great as ever. 

Thou shalt see now whether my word shail come to pass 
unto thee, or not.| For thou shalt be convinced of it ay the 
speedy performance of my promise. 

Ver. 24. And Moses went out.| I supposed, ver. 11. that 
Moses went into the sanctuary to make his addresses to 


God for relief; and if that be true, then that is the place 


from whence he now went out. But there is this objection 
against it, that if he had gone to consult God in the sanc- 
tuary, (as he did on some occasions, chap. vii. 89.) it would 
not have been said that he went out; but that he came out. 
For that is the usual expression in this matter. Therefore 
we may rather think he now went out of his own tent, where 
, (ver. 10.) 

And told the people the ‘words of the Lord.] Both con- 
cerning them and concerning himself. 

And gathered the seventy men of the elders of the people.] 
That is, sent out his summons to. them to attend him; 
though two of them, it appears afterward, did not come, 
Nek 26.) 

And set them round about. the tabernacle.| That is,-re- 
quired them to come thither, and there place themselves; 
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that the people might understand they received their au- 


thority from God; and that from thence he might send his | 
For God alone, who was their 


Holy Spirit upon them. 
king, could appoint who should bear rule among them. 

There also were the great assemblies held. (See chap. 

XXVII. 2.) 

Ver. 25. And the Lord came down in a cloud.j] The 
Schechinah, or Divine Majesty, appeared from heaven in 
a cloud; or, in the pillar of the cloud, as it isin chap. xii5. 

And spake unto him.] As he had promised, ver. 17. de- 
claring, it is likely, the reason and intention of his appear- 
ing on this oceasion. 

And took of the spirit that was upon him, and de it 
unto the sevents y elders.| See there, ver: 17. 

And it came to pass, that when the spirit rested upon then] 
7.e. As soon as they received it. . 

They prophesied.| Either by setting forth the praises of 
God in such a strain as none else could imitate, or giving 
such admirable instructions to the people, as manifested 
they were raised above themselves; or perhaps by de- 
claring things to come (particularly that they should have 
quails, as we render the word, in great abundance very 
shortly, as some of the Jews take it), though that could not 
gain them such credit as the other gifts, till their predic- 
tions were fulfilled. And these the Jews call the second 
degree of prophecy: concerning which Maimonides speaks 
in his preface to his More Nevoch. but more fully in his 
second ‘part of.it, cap. 45.’ where he saith the first de- 
gree was, that which moved and cnabled men to some 
heroic undertaking, with assurance they were put upon it 
from God; as to deliver men from tyranny and oppression: 
which was the Spirit of the Lord that came upon Gideon 
and Samson, and the rest of the judges of Israel ; who were 
carried by an extraordinary power to perform such things, 
‘as otherwise they thought not themselves fit to undertake. 
And the second degree was, when a man found a power 
‘upon him, exciting him to speak ’cither psalms, or hymns, 
or wholesome precepts of living; or ahout political affairs, 
‘and civil government, far heyorid his natural capacities; 
and all this waking, and in the full vigour of his senses. 
This is also called the Holy Spirit ; and in this number he 
places these seventy elders, who were ‘endued: with the 
spirit of Moses, for:the government of the people with 
him, in such measure that they attained to be prophets. 
Just as in the New Testament the prophets are placed next 
to the apostles; so these men were next to Moses. 

And ceased not.| In which translation we follow the 
Chaldee paraphrasts, as several others do: but the LXX. 
translate it, and they added no further (which the Hebrew 
words will well bear), taking the meaning to be, that they 
prophesied that day, but not after. And thisis the sense of 
the Talmudists, particularly of Jarchi, who,in his gloss upon 
this place, saith: “‘ All these elders prophesied only this 
first time that the Spirit rested on thei, as they stood about 
the tabernacle; but they did not prophesy after that.” The 
_ like say several others mentioned by Mr. Selden, (lib.i1. de 
Synedr. cap. 4. sect. 2.) And indeed the Spirit was not 
sent upon them to make them prophets, but to make them 
governors and judges. And therefore the gift of prophecy, 
which God gave them for the present, was only to procure 
them reverence from the people; as an evident sign that 


‘they were chosen by God to be coadjutors to Moses, in the | 
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exercise of his supreme anthérity over them. And thus I 
find 'Theodoret understood it: (Quest. xx. in Num.), The 
seventy did not prophesy beyond this day, Ort ov mpognttiag 
xapw aAdX’ oixovoulac, &e. because God promoted them not 
to prophesy, but to govern: which St. Paul also reckons 
among other gifts bestowed upon Christians, (1 Cor. xii. 26.) 
Now, that it might appear God had conferred this Divine 
gift of government upon them, they also prophesied the 
first day that they received it. And I donot see why our 
translation [did not cease] may not be interpreted to this 
sense; that is, they did not cease all that day while they 
stood about the tabernacle. 

Ver. 26. And there remained two of the men.| Of the 
seventy elders, whom Moses ordered to appear, and set 
themselves about the tabernacle. So the Jerusalem Tar- 
gum: these were “‘ of the nuinber of the seventy wise men, 
neither did the seventy wise men go from the tabernacle 
while Eldad and Medad prophesied in the camp.” And so 
R. Levi ben Gersom notes: “It seems to be plain out-of 
the text, that these two were of the seventy elders.” Which 
our translators thought necessary to express by adding 
those words of the: for in the Hebrew thcre is no more 
said, but only there remained two men. 

In the camp.| Among the rest of the people; from whom 
they would not come, out of modesty, saying, They were 
not equal to such a dignity ; as the words are in the Gemara 
Babylonica, tit. Sanhedrin. Or perhaps they loved a pri- 


vate life; and were afraid-of being envied by the people, 


whom they saw to be so unruly, that it made them decline 
the burden; as-Saul did, when he hid niainisia among the 
stuff. 

The name of the one was Eldad, and The name of the other 
Medad.|] We do not find the names of any other of the Se- 
venty elders, but only these two; who, Jonathan saith, 
were Moses’s brothers by the mother’s side. And St. Je- 
rome himself mentions such a tradition, that they were his 
brethren. But there is no certainty of this; nor of what 
others of the Jews say concerning them.. (See Selden, lib. 
ii. de Synedr. cap. 4. sect. 3.) 

It may be they are mentioned in honour of their virtuous 
modesty, which made them think themselves unworthy of 
so high a dignity. 

And the spirit rested upon them.] As it did upon those 
who were ahout the tabernacle, (ver.25.) Whereby God 
marked them out to be in.tho number of those whom he 
had chosen to be assistants unto Moses. 

And they were of them that were written, &c.] Whose 
names Moses put into the summons, which he sent to those 
whom he judged fit to be advanced to this authority. - The 
Jews (particularly Solomon Jarchi) say, they were chosen 
by the way of casting lots; and, according to their manner, 
they tell the story thus, in five place mentioned before in the 
Gemara :—Moses, say they, was in doubt how he should 
execute God’s command, (ver. 16.) because, if he did not 
choose an equal number out of every tribe, it might be ill 
taken: and if he chose six out of each of the twelve tribes, 
they would exceed the number of seventy; if but five, they 
would fall short of it. Ile resolved, therefore, at last, to 
choose six out of each tribe, which, in all, were seventy-two 
persons: and in seventy schedules he wrote the name of 
elder, but the other two were blanks. Then mixing all 
these in an urn, he bade: them. come and draw: and to 
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every one who drew a schedule, that had the name of elder, 


in it, he said, God hath sanctified thee; but to him that 
drew a blank, he said, God hath not chosen thee. And 
those two blanks, some of the Jewish doctors say, came 
into the hands of Eldad and Medad ; who, therefore, were 
left behind in the camp. And this conceit our very learned 
Dr. Lightfoot himself entertained, saying (in his short ac- 
count of this chapter), “ that six of a tribe made up the 
number of the Sanhedrin (which was chosen), and two 
over. And those two were Eldad and Medad, who were 
written for elders but the lot cast them out; that there 
might be but seventy. Yet did the Lord honour them with 
the spirit of prophecy.” 

But as this whole story of the manner of choosing the 
elders is very doubtful; so other Jews, of great authority, 
say, that Eldad and Medad were of the number of the 
seventy that were chosen. Particularly Jonathan. saith 
expressly, they were of the number of those whose sche- 
dules came up with the name of elder in them; but they 
did not go to the tabernacle, because they had no mind to 
be governors. Nay, the Talmudical gloss upon the fore- 
named place of the Gemara, saith, that when seventy of 
the seventy-two had drawn, two of them had blanks; 
whereby Eldad and Medad knew that the two remaining 
schedules had the name of elder in them, and therefore 
would not draw them, because they were sure not to have 
blanks. The very same Mr.'Selden shews is in other 
noted books of theirs. So that it is generally received, 
they were in the number of those seventy which were chosen 
to be joined with Moses in the government. ee lib. ii. de 
Synedr. cap. 4. sect. 7. ) 

And they prophesied in the camp.| Which was a greater 
thing than if they had prophesied at the tabernacle: de- 
noting them to be men so highly in the favour of God, that 
he would distinguish them from other men wheresoever 
they were, and not want their service. The Jerusalem 
Targum relates what each of them foretold (for to that he 
restrains their prophesying), and what they both foretold ; 
but it is not worth the mentioning. 

Ver. 27. And. there ran a young man, and told Moses, 
and said, Eldad and Medad do prophesy in the camp.] 
The Jews, who will seem ignorant of nothing, say it was 
Gershon, the son of Moses, who carried these tidings to his 
father. 

Ver.28. And Joshua the son of Nun.| From whence some 
conclude, that he was none of the seventy elders; though 
aman of a most excellent spirit. And indeed this is likely 
enough, lie being to succeed Moses, and so to become the 
head of them. 

The servant of Moses.| Who ministered to him, as a con- 
stant attendant on his person, (Exod. xxiv. 18.) 

One of his young men.| The word one is not in the He- 
brew, which may be translated from among his young men: 
i. e. the rest of those that waited on him. 

My lord Moses, forbid them.) Perhaps he thought they 
could have no authority; not being at the tabernacle: or 
rather, that their prophesying too much lessened the au- 
thority of Moses; by whose consent, and in whose. pre- 
sence, the rest were joined to him; but these two, without 
his knowledge, and being absent from him, became his con- 
sorts in spiritual gifts. This he thought tended to the dimi- 


nution of his master; for whom he expressed a great ho-. 
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nour.’ The two Targums say that they prophesied of the 
death of Moses, and the advancement of Joshua to be the 
leader of God’s people ; which made Joshua the more con- 
cerned to have them suppressed. But this is like the rest 
of their conceits; several of which are mentioned by Mr. 
Selden in the pee beforenamed, sect. 3. 

Ver. 29. And Moses said unto him, Enviest thou for my 
sake?] This.shews that Joshua thought it a disparagement 
unto Moses, that they should have the gift of prophecy be- 
stowed on them, and.be no way indebted to Moses for it; 
as the others were, who were brought by him to the taber- 
nacle, where he presented them to God,as men fit to partake 
of it: but these two seemed to have no dependance on him 
for what they received. 

Would God. that all the Lord’s people were prophets.| 
This shews also that the gift of. prophecy was a distinct 
thing from the gift of government: for he did not wish they 
might all be made rulers; than which nothing could have 
been more absurd. 

And that the Lord would put his Spirit upon them.) That 
they might all break forth, by his inspiration, into his 
praises :, which is a high demonstration of that most excel- 
lent spirit that dwelt in Moses; which had nothing of envy, 
pride, or vain-glory in it: for he sought not himself in the 
least, but purely the glory of God, and the good of his 
people: which admirable temper of mind St. James from 
hence commends to all Christians, when he saith, (chap. 
iv. 5.) “ Do ye think, that the Scripture saith in vain, The 
spint that dwelleth in us lusteth to envy? But he giveth 


more grace.” Where doth the Scripture (by which word the 


apostles commonly mean the Old Testament) say any thing 
like this, unless it be in this place? the sense of which is 
fully expressed by James, as Hermannus Witzius well ex- 
plains this meaning, ‘‘ Doth that spirit, whereby we are re- 
generated and governed, move us to envy, or any such-like 
vicious desire? No, far from that; it giveth greater grace, 
and makes us rejoice in the good of our neighbours,” &c. 
as Moses did, when he said, Dost thou envy for my sake? 
and thereby excitest me to the like envy ? Is that suitable 
to the Spirit that is in us? which I wish God would be- 
stow upon all his people. 'This agrees with what St. James 
saith, ‘‘ But he giveth more grace.” (Miscell. Sacr. lib. i. 
cap. 18. n. 27.) 

Ver. 30. And Moses gat him into the camp.] From the 
tabernacle where the elders had been presented unto God, 
and endued with his Spirit. 

ITe and the elders of Israel. That. they might exercise 


their authority jointly with him. And there, I suppose, 


Eldad and. Medad were assumed into the same authority; 
for we do not read. that they were bronght to the taberna- 
cle; being snfliciently approved by God in the camp. 

Ver. 31. And there went forth a wind from the -Lord.]| 
At the prayer (it is likely) of Moses and the elders, who 
promised the people flesh enough, a mighty wind of an ex- 
traordinary force was raised beyond the common course of 
nature. The Psalmist. informs us from what quarter this 
wind blew, when he saith, (Psalm Ixxviil. 26.) ‘“ He caused 
the east wind to blow in the heaven, and by his power he 
brought in the south wind:” which some understand, as if 
sometimes an east wind blew, and-sometimes a south; that 
these quails (as we call them) might be brought from S¢e- 
veral coasts. But the Hebrews wanting compound words, 
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make use of these two words, to express that which we 
call a south-east wind. Or, as Bochartus will have it, the 
Hebrew word kadim, which properly signifies the easf, doth 

‘sometimes signify the south ; and is by the LXX. often so 
translated; of which he gives a great many instances. And 
therefore the Psalmist (as the manner of the Hebrew lan- 
guage is) repeats the same thing in other words. (See 
Hicrozoic. par. ii. lib. i. cap. 15.) And so the famous Lu- 

~“dolphus, both in his commentary upon his Ethiopic His- 
tory, and in his dissertation De Locustis, saith, they -were 
brought in by a wi wind blowing from all points of that 
quarter. 

And brought Gini Nobody, that I have met withal, 
hath laboured so much to give a clear explication of this 
wholo following discourse as Job Ludolphus, in his most 
learned commentary upon his Ethiopic History, lib.i. cap. 
13. n. 96. where he hath a long discourse (to which I 
refer the reader), to shew that the Hebrews do not take the 
word selau (here used) to-signify quails: but we take that 
translation of it only from Josephus. (See what I have 

‘noted on Exod. xvi. 13.) 
The no less learned Bocar, indeed, hath said a great deal to 
‘justify Josephus; and hath shewn that Egypt andthe neigh- 
bouring regions abound still with quails; from whence this 
wind blew fair to bring them to the Hebrews. And every 
one knows that there are certain winds called Ornithias, 
‘from their bringing great flights of birds along with them. 
Quails also, he observes, are wont to fly from the southern 
‘countries to the northern, in the spring-time (as it now 
was), and to fall sometimes in such vast quantities as to 
sink a ship. Notwithstanding all which, and a great deal 
more which he alleges, with great learning, there are se- 
veral things said in the following relation, which by no 
means can be brought to agree to quails, and therefore 
Ludolphus rather takes selau to signify locusts; by which 
it is casy to give a plain explication of all that is said of 
them. It is certain they were not only used for food in 
those parts of the world, but that some of them were very 
delicious meat in several countries; for they that have 
eaten them (see Lev. xi. 22.) compare them to young pi- 
geons, or to a fresh herring, or to a crab, or lobster (like to 
which they are in shape and figure), and they are several 
ways prepared, and accounted very wholesome food, when 
they have thrown away the heads, and wings, and legs. 
Pliny saith that some parts of Ethiopia lived upon them; 
and that they were preserved fumo et sale, by being dried in 
the smoke and salted, for their nourishment, throughout 
the whole year. Now all that is said in this, and in the 
following verses, will have a plain and easy meaning (as I 
said), if we follow this interpretation; but not, if we take 
them for quails, or pheasants, or sea-fowl. As, for exam- 
ple, what was said before, concerning God’s sending a 
mighty wind, is not hard to understand, if we suppose him 
to speak of locusts; which all authors say are brought 
with a wind: but it was never heard to bring quails, which 
cannot fly high, nor far; much less so far as from the sea 
to the middle of Arabia Petraca. Nor would the locusts 
have come this way, had not this wind brought them from 
their: ordinary course.. 

From the sea.| viz. ior the Red Sea, yet not excluding 
tho Persian Gulf; which must not be understood as if 
they came out of the sea, but from the sea-coast; and itis 
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very probable out of Africa, where they abound. So the 
aforesaid Ludolphus expounds it, in his late Dissertatio 
de Locustis, par. ii. cap. 39, &e. 

And let them fall by the camp.] Or poured them down 
upon the camp, as dus¢ or rain falls thick upon the ground. 
For both these comparisons the Psalmist uses in the place 
beforenamed, (Psal. Ixxviii. 27.) And this is expressed 
in Exod. xvi. 13. by covering their camp. 

As it were a day’s journey on this side, and as it were a 
day’s journey on the other side.) A day’s journey, as Bo- 
chartus makes account, is at least twenty miles. See the 
place beforenamed, Iierozoic. par. iit. lib. i. cap. 15. p. 
105.; or, as Ludolphus makes the computation, sixteen 
miles, in his Dissertation de Locustis, par. ii. cap. 44, &e. 
Take it either away, it shews mae was a vast number of 
them: for he adds, 

Round about the camp.] So that which way soever they 
went for sixteen or twenty miles together, there lay heaps 
of them upon the ground: which, if we understand this of 
quails, cannot be conceived without a heap of miracles. 
And if we resort to that, what need was there of a wind to 


bring them, when God must be supposed miraculously to 


have created them as he did manna. And yet such a quan- 
tity of quails was not to be found any where, without a 
miracle, as would cover the heavens forty miles (accord- 
ing to Bochartus) on all sides. But that which would have 
been on many accounts miraculous, if we understand it of 


- quails, will be found less wonderful, or rather natural, if it 


be understood of locusts: who come in very great and 
thick clouds, which darken the sky; as all authors tell us. 
(See Ludolphus Comment. in Histor. Ethiop. p. 188.) 

And as it were twocubits high upon the face of the earth.]} 
This interpreters look upon as impossible: for then the 
quails would have been choked and stifled; if they had 
been heaped so deep one upon another. And therefore 
they have devised the addition of a new word; and refer 
this, not to their falling upon the ground, but to their flying 
in the air, two cubits high above the earth; that so they 
might the more easily be taken by their hands. So the Jews, 
and so Val. Schindler in his Lexicon upon the word selaw. 
But, besides that there is nothing of this in the text; and 
itis contrary to what the Psalmist says, that they fell in 
the midst of thetr camp, (ver. 28.) and that they came down 
like rain, which always falls upon the ground; there are 
many other difficulties in this interpretation, (as he shews 
p.189.and defends what he there asserts in his Dissertation 
de Locustis, par. ii. cap. 49, 50.) And therefore it is bet- 
ter to expound it of locusts; who, though they fall one 
upon another to a great depth, are not thereby suffocated, 
by reason of the Jength of their feet, and the thinness of 
their wings. 

Ver. 32. And the people stood up (or rather, rose up) 
all that day, and all that night, and all the next day.} They 
were intent upon the gathering of them for thirty-six hours. 

And they gathered the quails.| By this it is evident that 
they gathered something lying upon the ground, and not 
flying in the air: for we do not gather things there, but take 
or catch them. 

He that gathered least.| viz. The master of every family 
for himself, and for those belonging to him. For we are 
not to suppose that every man in Israel gathered so many 
as follows. 
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Gathered ten homers.) A vast quantity if they were 
quails; which would have served them, net fer a month, 
but for a year or twe: as Ludolphus observes, (p. 190. of 
his Commentary on his Ethiopic Hist.) besides, we do not 
use to measure fowl, but to number them. And therefore 
Bochart, being sensible of this imprepriety, takes the werd 
homer here to signify a heap: which is confuted by Lu- 
dolphus in his Dissertatio de Locustis, ha li. cap. 54, 
5d, &e.) 

And they spread them all abroad for aaloninae hastind 
about the camp.] ‘This is another plain indication that they 
were locusts; which they spread to be dried in the sun: 
but if they had been quails would have been very prepes- 
terous; fer it would have made them the sooner stink. 
Interpreters therefere commenly pass by this, and give no 
account why they spread them abroad; and the Vulgar 
Latin omits this word spread: whereas all authors tell us, 
this is the principal way ef preparing locusts, arid preserv- 
ing them for a month or mere: which they boiled, or other- 
wise made fit to eat, when they had occasion. (See Ludol- 
phus in his forementioned Commentary; and in his defence 
of it lately in his Dissertatio de Locustis, par. ii. cap. 97, 
98, &c.) 

Ver. 33. And while the flesh was yet between their teeth.] 
While they were eating ; and therefore were in good health, 
and had a good stomach. 

Ere it was chewed.] Before they had gualleviia it. 

The wrath of the Lord was kindled against the people.] 
They felt unexpected effects of God’s displeasure; being 
taken, perhaps, with a sudden vomiting, of which they 
died, (ver. 20.) This was in the conclusion of the month; 
for so long (he there saith) they should eat flesh. 

And the Lord smote the people with a very great plague. | 
He sent a pestilence among them, as Aben Ezra supposes; 
or, as others think, they wasted away in a consumption: 
the vomiting, perhaps, continuing so, that they could never 
retain any meat, till they died. This they gather from 
Psal. cvi. 15. where the Psalmist saith, “‘ He sent leanness 
into their soul.” But Bochartus and Menochius think he 
burnt them up with a fire from his presence, as at the be- 
ginning of this murmuring, ver. 1. where it is said, as itis 
here, ‘‘ The anger of the Lord was kindled.” But Bochartus 
grounds this chiefly upon Psal. 1xxviii.21. where it is said, 
‘*A fire was kindled in Jacob ;” whichhe refers to this story. 

It may scem strange to some, that now they should be 
punished so heavily, when abeut a year azo they murmured 
for flesh as they did new; and he gave it them in the even, 
together with manna in the morning, without any punish- 
ment at all. But it is to be considered, that, as it was a 
greater fault to fall into the same sin again, after God had 
been so good to them; so they were net in such necessity 
now as they were then, when they were really pinched 
with hunger: whereas now they were fed with bread from 
heaven; and therefore cried for meat, not out of need, but 
wantonness. And it may be added, that they were not then 
so well taught as they had been since; by the giving of 
the law te them at Mount Sinai, and many other instruc- 
tions from the house of God. 

Ver. 34. And he called the name of that place Kibroth- 
hattaavah. | That i is, the Graves of Lust: because their wan- 
ton appetites threw them into those graves; for there, as it 
follows, they buried those that lusted. 
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For there they buried the people that lusted.| Not all. 
that lusted, for then all the people who were guilty of this | 
sin would have been buried; but all that died of the plague, 
which was inflicted for this sin; who, perhaps, were those 
that began and headed this wamtinys or were most violent 
in it. . 
Ver. 35. And the people journeyed.] When the cloud was 
taken up, (chap. .ix.17.) 

From Kibreth-hattaavah.| From whence they departed 
about the beginning of the fourth month, called Tammuz. 

Unto Hazeroth.| Another place in the wilderness of Pa- 
ran; but how far from the former, station, whether a day’s 
journey or more, we do not find. 

And abede at Hazeroth.] There the cloud rested, and 
accordingly there they encamped. But we do not read how 
long: only we are sure they stayed there at least a week, 
(chap. xii. 15.) 
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Ver. 1. AnNp Miriam and Aaron spake against Moses. | 
I can see no good reason that can be given why Miriam is 
put here before Aaron; but because she, it is highly pro-. 
bable, was the Sicetenes of this sedition, and drew her bro- 
ther Aaron into it. 

Because of the Ethiopian woman.] Or rather Arabian 
woman: (sce Gen. x. G.) 
Whom he had married.| Whom most both of the J ewish. 
and Christian writers take te have been Zipporah ; though 
some few fancy he speaks of another woman, whom he had 
lately married; Zipporah being cither, dead, or divorced. 
The only difficulty is, why they should quarrel with him 
about Zipporahs; whe, if she had been dead, or divorced, 
itis not likely he weuld have married a Cushite, but a Jew- 
ish woman. The Hebrew doctors haye devised strange sto- 
ries abeut his ferbearing her company; which may be read. 
in many authors; particularly in Selden, lib. iii. Uxor. 
Hebr. cap. 26. where he recites many of their. opinions 
about this matter. The most common is, that-they were 
angry at his marriage with a woman of another nation ; 
whom they would- have had him put away, and taken an- 
other wife. So they interpret the following words, for he 
as if his mere mar- 
riage with her was. the thing which they spake against. 
Which is not at all probable, if this be meant of Zipporah; 
for he had been married to her forty years; which, if they 


‘had disliked, one would think should have leng before 


now been charged upon him as a fault. I rather think 
that they were jealous of his being ruled teo much by her, 
and by her relations. Fer it was by her father’s advice 
that he made the judges, mentioned Exod. xviii. 21, 22. 
and perhaps they imagined she and Hobab had a hand in 
choosing the seventy elders lately made, as we read in the 
foregoing chapter. With which this stery being immedi- 
ately connected, it makes me think it hath some relation to 
that. For these elders were nominated, it is evident, by 
Moses alone ; without consulting Aaron or Miriam: who, 
taking themselves te be neglected, in so great an alteration 
made of the government without their advice, were very 
angry: and not daring to charge Moses directly with this 
neglect of them, they fall upen his wife; whom in scorn 
they call a Cushite or Arabian woman; which iu aftertimes 
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were accounted a vile people, as appears from Amos ix. 7. 
For that country was inhabited by divers nations, mingled 
together, viz. Ishmaelites, Midianites, Amalekites, and 
such-like: who, from thence, some think, were called by 
the general name of Arabians; because of their mixture. 
For Ereb, in Hebrew, signifies a miscellaneous company, or 
mixture of many people: sce Jeremiah xxv. 20. 24. where 
he calls this very people by this name. 

Ver. 2. And they said, JTath the Lord indeed spoken only 
by Moses?| Here it appears that it was really Moses with 
whom they were offended; who alone had called what men 
he thought good to be presented unto God, to be conisti- 
tuted by him his assistants in the government, (chap. 
xi, 24.) 

Hath he not also spoken by us?| Are not we also ac- 
quainted with God’s mind, being prophets? For so Aaron 
was made,(Exod. iv. 14, 15.) and Miriam so acknowledged, 
(Exod. xv. 20.) And moreover the prophet Micah (chap. 
vi. 4.) mentions them as conductors of the people, while 
they were in the wilderness, together with Moses. Which 
might make them stomach it, that he took no notice of 
them when he chose the seventy elders, who were to be his 
coadjutors, but did it of himself. 

And the Lord heard it.] Observed their ill behaviour to- 
wards him; though he himself took no notice of it. 

Ver. 3. Now the man Moses was very meek, above all the 


men which were upon the face of the earth.) This is added - 


as the reason why he passed by the affront they put upon 
him, and why God avenged it; because he was so exceed- 
ing meek and patient (or, as others translate it, so humble 
and lowly), that he would have been exposed to further af- 
fronts, if God had not chastised their insolence. Moses 
also might think fit to set this down, as a confutation of 
their charge against him; being so far from that pride 
which they imputed to him, that he did not resent (though 
he was so very much above them) their undutiful behaviour 
towards him; who had conversed immediately with God 
himself, and been with him in the holy mount many: days 
together; who sent several commands to Aaron, as well as 
to the people by him alone: which made such a difference 
between him and all others, that, as it was an unaccount- 
able arrogance in them to equal themselves unto him, so 
he demonstrated how far he was from being proud of his 
superiority, by meekly bearing their haughty behaviour to- 
wards him. | 

So little cause there is for their cavils, who from hence ar- 
gue that Moses was not the author of these books, because 
he commends himself in them: for this is not so mucha 
commendation, as a necessary account of himself, to shew 
how causeless their charge against him was. To such vin- 
dications of themselves the humblest souls may be con- 
strained, by the calumnies of wicked men: as we sec not 
only in St. Paul, but our blessed Saviour, who were put 
upon glorying and magnifying themselves by the malignity 
of their enemies. (See John x.36. 2 Cor. xi.10.23, &c.) And 
this is the more allowable, when men know, not only that 
they write the truth, but that it is notorious to all that are 
acquainted with them, and cannot be centradicted. ‘The 
hely writers also are not to be confined to our rules, being 
moved by the Holy Ghost to set down such things, which, 
if they had been left to themselves, they would not have 
mentioned. And men, who have a due reverence to the 
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Holy Scriptures, will look upon this rather as the Holy 
Ghost's testimony concerning Moses, than Moses’s testi- 
mony concerning himself. But we have to do now with 
a generation of men that write upon these books, not as of 
a Divine original, but as they do upon common authors. 

Ver. 4. And the Lord spake suddenly unto Moses.) The 
Lord thought fit immediately to stifle their insurrection; 
which might have proved dangerous if it had spread among 
the people. And perhaps the word suddenly may relate to 
the manner of his calling to them with a quick and hasty 
specch, as one provoked and highly displeased. 

And unto Aaron, and unto Miriam.| It is uncertain whe- 


ther God spake to these two by himself or by Moses. It 


is likely he spake to them all together (while Aaron and 
Miriam were expostulating with Moses), with such a voice 
as he was wont to use when he communicated his mind to 
the prophets. 

Come out ye three.| It is likely they were all in Moses’s 
tent, whither his brother and sister were come fo utter 
their complaint. 

Unto ‘the tabernacle of the congregation.| Which was 
God’s tent, wherein he dwelt among them, and from whence 
he declared his will to them. 

And they came out.] To attend the pleasure of the Divine 
Majesty. 

Ver. 5. And the Lord came down in the pillar of the 
cloud.} The pillar of the cloud, which was wont to be over 
the most hely place, where the Lord dwelt, came down 
from thence, and the Schechinah in it; and stood, as it 
here follows, at the door of the tabernacle. 
| And stood in the door of the tabernacle.| As if it would 
leave them; as it did, yer. 9. 

And called Aaron and Miriam.| Who were at some dis- 
tance, I suppose; and are commanded to come nearer. - 

And they came forth.) From the place where they were 
when: he called them; or from Moses, with whom they 
came from his tent, and are now required to stand by them- 
selves. 

Ver. 6. And he said, Hear now my words.| Mark what I 
say to you. 

If there be a prophet among you.| This doth not makea 
doubt of it, but supposes that they, and others among the 
people, were prophets ; as they alleged, (ver. 2.) But God 
would have them to understand, that he did not communi- 
cate his mind toall alike, norin the same way and manner; 
but so differently, as to make a remarkable distinction be- 
tween Moses and others. 

Whether there were, in those days, men brought up and 
trained to be made fit to receive this gift bestowed upon 
them, we do not know: but, in aftertimes, it is evident there 
were certain colleges of prophets, wherein disciples of pro- 
phets were bred. Such was that, 1 Sam. x. 5. and xix. 
18, &c. where the sons of the prophets, i. e. their scholars 
or disciples (as Jonathan always translates that phrase), 
were brought up: and, for the most part, such only were 
endued with this’ gift, who were so educated in those 
schools, in the study of the law and in piety. Though 
God did not tie himself to dispense it to such persons 
alone, but bestowed it upon whom he pleased, though they 
had spent no time in those schools of the prophets. This 
is apparent, from that proverbial speech, ‘Is Saul also 
among the prophets?” (1 Sam. x. 11. and xix. 24.) © This 
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had been no wonder (as this saying imports), if it had been 
usual for persons to be endowed with this gift on a sudden, 
who were never bred up in such a course as led to it. But 
to shew how this came to pass, one of that place answered 
and said, (as it there follows, ver. 12.) But who is their fa- 
ther? thatis, this is no such wonder, if it be considered 
who makes men prophets, viz. God, who is the father of all 
the children of the prophets, and therefore may inspire 
whom he pleases: as he now might have imparted this gift 
to meancr persons than the seventy elders presented to him 
by Moses; and made them equal, if he had thought fit, with 
Aaron and Miriam. For this was the case of Amos, in 
after-ages ; who was no prophet, nor a prophet’s son (as he 
himself relates, chap. vii. 14.) but a herdsman; and yet the 
Lord took him as he followed the flock, and bade him go and 
prophesy unto his people Israel. 

- I the Lord.) Here is the original of prophecy; will make 
myself known unto him, communicate to him my mind 
and will. 

In a vision.] This was one way of discovering his mind 
to the prophets; by representing things to them, when they 
were awake, as if they had perceived them by their senses; 
which at that time were locked up, and all transacted by a 
Divine operation upon their mind and imagination: (see 
Gen. xv. 1. and Dan. viii. 1. 15.) Abarbinel mentions onc, 
who observes, that the word marah (the plural of which, 
maroth, signifies looking-glasses, in Exod. xxxviii. 8.) is a 
different word from mareh, which is commonly used for 
vision ; and teaches us, that all the representations made in 
this way to the prophets, were only as the images of things 
represented in a glass; in which we behold tho outward 
shape, or shadow, as we may callit, but not the thing it- 
self. And so St. Paul seems to have understood this word 
(if he alludes to this place, as Grotius thinks he doth), when 
he saith, Now we see, ct iodmrpov iv aiviypari, through a 
pa darkly, (A Cor. xiii. 12. ) 

And I will speak unto him in a dream. ] This was another 
way of God’s revealing his mind unto the prophets, in their 
sleep; when they not only saw things represented to them, 
but also heard a voice. And both these secm sometimes 
to have becn mixed together, or to have followed one an- 
other; as in Gen. xvi. 12. Dan. vii. 1. and viii. 16—18. 
And it isa maxim among the Jews, that there is no degree 
of prophecy, but it is comprehended under one of these, 
visions or dreams.’ So Maimonides, in his More Nevochim, 
par. ii. cap. 32. and 41. and again, cap. 43. where he 
saith, “ There is no third degree of prophecy besides these 
two.” For as for that Divine Spirit, which moved men to 
speak of things appertaining to the knowledge of God and 
his praises, beyond their natural or acquired abilities, with- 
out seeing any figures, asleep or awake, though with as- 
suranee that it was from God, they will not have it called 
prophecy; though they acknowledge those parts of Scrip- 
ture which they call Cetuvim, and the LX X. ayidypapa, t. e. 
written. by the Holy Ghost, were indited by that Divine 
Spirit; and therefore we cannot reasonably deny those that 
were inspired by it the name of prophets. 

Ver. 7. My servant Mosesis not so.| Doth not receive my 
mind in either of those ways; and thercfore is more than a 
prophet, having it ebherunich we to him in a far more no- 
ble and clearer: manner, which placed him in a higher rank 
than any other inspired person. 
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Who is faithful in all my house.] Because he was en- 
trusted (so the word may be understood) with God’s whole 
family ; that is, with all the children of Israel, and faithtully 
discharged the trust reposed in him,: by acquainting them 
with all. God’s will, and executing all his commands; and 
doing nothing of himself (as now he was falsely accused), 
but only what God required. This is a high testimony to 
him; and the Jews, when they are in the humour of exalt- 
ing Moses, say he was more faithful than the angels of the 
nunistry : they are the words of R. Jose in Siphri ; and if 
he had said,'as faithful as the angels of the ministry, it 
might have passed for a good explication. 

Ver. 8. With him will I speak, mouth to mouth.] In a 
most familiar manner, as one friend discourses. with an- 
other. So it is explained, Exod. xxxiii. 11. From whence 
Abarbinel, in his Rosch Amana, gathers, that Moses’s 
prophecy differed from others in these four things: first, 
that God spake to others by a mediator (that is, as he ex- 
plains it, by some angel), but to him by himself, without the 
intervention of any other. Secondly, that they never pro- 
phesied, but their senses were all bound up, either in vi- 
sions or in dreams; whereas he was as perfectly awake, as 
we are when we discourse one with another. Thirdly, 
that after the vision was over, they were often left so 
weak and feeble, that they could scarce stand upon their 
feet; as appears from Dan. x. 8.11. but Moses spake with 
the Divine Majesty, without any consternation or altera- 
tion; his conversation with him being like that of one 
friend with another. And lastly, no prophet but he could 
understand the mind of God when they pleased ; for he 
communicated himself to them only when he thought good; 
whereas Moses might at any time resort to God, to inquire 
of him, and reccive an answer: (see chap. ix. 8.) To the 
same purpose also Maimonides writes, in his book De 
Fundamentis Legis, (cap. vii.) 

Even apparently.) Plainly, clearly, and distinctly; so 
that there was no difficulty to apprehend his meaning, nor 
need of an explication. Thus he proclaimed his name to 
Moses, Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7. 

And not in dark speeches.| Or, in parables and enigma- 
tical representations, such as the ladder which Jacob saw 
in a dream, the botling-pot which was shewn to Jeremiah, 
the wall, the plumb-line, and the basket of summer-fruits 
which Amos saw; the beasts which were represented to 
Daniel, the lamps, mountains, horses, and chariots to Za- 
chariah, the roll of the book which Ezekiel was to eat.: By 
all which the prophet (as Maimonides observes, whose 
illustrations these are of these words) was given to under- 
stand some other thing, which was intended to be made 
known to him by these figures ; (More Nevoch. par. ii. cap. 
43.) who, in his book concerning the Foundations of the 
Law, further observes, that some of these prophets had 
both the parable (as he calls it) and its interpretation re- 
presented to them: others, the parable only without any 
exposition; and to some was only delivered the explica- 
tion. 

And the similitude of the Lord shall he behold.| Tam apt 
to think the word not should be here again repeated, (as it 
must be in some places to make out the sense, as Prov. 
xxv. 27.) which will make the meaning plainly this,’ he 
shall not behold the Lord in similitudes and. resemblances, 
as other prophets did. For the Hebrew word temunah 
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signifies the shape of a thing represented either to the out- 
ward senses or to the imagination, not the thing itself. 
Therefore it would be to equal Moses with the rest of the 
prophets to say he should see the similitude of the Lord; 
for so did they. Amos, for instance, saith he saw the Lord 
standing upon the altar, (chap. ix.1.) that is, some angeli- 
cal appearance in a glorious shape. And Eliphaz saith, 
that a spirit passed before him, the form (or aspect) whereof 
he could not discern; only the temunah (we render it an 
image) was before his eyes, (Job iv. 15,16.) But God did 
not thus reveal himself to Moses by images and simili- 
tudes of things, but spake to him himself, as it goes before, 
mouth to mouth. Which led Maimonides into the opinion 
(which he often repeats) that when God is said to speak 
to any other man, it was by an angel; and that he never 
spake to any one himself, but only to Moses. Nor did any 
man before him say that God spake to him, or that he sent 
him on a message unto others; but Moses was the first 
that had this honour. (More Nevoch. par.i. cap. 63. and 
par. ii. cap. 39.) 

But if we follow our translation, which should run thus, 
But the similitude of the Lord shall he behold, it relates to 
that wonderful apparition of God to him in the bush, 
(Exod. iii. 6.) as Maimonides thinks, More Nevochim, 
par. i. cap. 5. where he saith, ‘“‘ God poured upon him as 
rouch as he could contain,” but especially to that revela- 
tion which God made of himself to him, when he told him 
that he could not see his face, but should behold his back 
parts, (Exod. xxxiii. 20. 23.) which was a privilege granted 
to none but him. And thus the stmilitude of the Lord, or 
his likeness, signifies the Lord himself, (Psal. xvii. ult.) 
When thy likeness shall awake (that is, thou thyself appear 
for me), I shall be satisfied. 

Wherefore then were ye not afraid to speak against my 
servant Moses?| Who is my prime minister, employed by 
me in the highest services. 

Ver. 9. And the anger of the Lord was kindled against 
them.| As appeared by what follows. 

And he departed.| Wie withdrew his presence from the 
door of the tabernacle, immediately before they could 
make an answer: which was a token of exceeding great 
displeasure; as itis in us when we will not so much as hear 
what men say for themselves, when they have highly and 
notoriously offended us, and we reprove them for it, but 
turn away from them. 

Ver. 10. And the cloud departed from off the tabernacle. | 
It was not merely taken up from it (as it was wont to be 
when they were to remove their camp), but quite disap- 
peared for a time ; or stood at a great distance from them, 
till Miriam was removed from the tabernacle, and carried 
out of the camp: for that was one reason of its departure ; 
the Divine Majesty not designing to stay wkere so impure 
a creature was. And this was also a manifest token of 
God's high displeasure against them, which moved him to 
forsake them. 

, And behold, Miriam became leprous.| Or, was become le- 
prous; a proper punishment for pride and evil-speaking : 
which was not inflicted upon Aaron, because he was to 
judge of leprosy, and was not the first in the transgression. 
And besides, it is likely, God would not have one that 
was but newly made his dient become vile and con- 
temptible. 


White as snow.| Which was a mark of an incurable le- 
prosy, when all the body was overspread with it, (Exod. iy. 
6. 2 Kings v. 27.) 

And Aaron looked upon Miriam.) As he was bound to do; 
whose office it was to inspect it, and judge whether it was 
a leprosy or not, (Lev. xiii. 2, &e.) 

And behold, she was leprous.| He could not but judge 
her to have a leprosy, and consequently pronounce her un- 
clean. 


Ver. 11. And Aaron said unto. Moses.| We was made 3 


sensible that Moses had greater interest in God than him- 
self, and therefore desires his intercession for them. 


Alas! my lord.) Have pity upon us, miserable wretches. — 


I beseech thee, lay not the sin upon us.| le supplicates 
him as his superior, and humbly begs his pardon; and that 
he would obtain remission of the punishment which they 
had justly deserved by their sin: for he was afraid he him- 
self might suffer, as he saw she did. 

Wherein we have done foolishly, and wherein we have 
smuned.| He prays him to look upon their offence as pro- 
ceeding from folly and weakness, though in itself a great 
sin. 

Ver.12. Let her not be as one dead, &c.| For so she was 
not only legally, being to be separated from the living, but 
naturally also; this being, as I said, the worst kind of le- 
prosy, which ate into the very flesh, and made her look 
like an abortive (as it here follows) or still-bom child, 
which had lain long dead, and was half wasted away in its 
mother’s womb. 


Ver. 13. And Moses cried unto the Lord.] Most earnestly. 
petitioned the Lord for her; such was his meekness and | 


piety. And his erying, perhaps, supposes the Divine Ma- 
jesty to be gone afar off, if not out of sight. 

Heal her now, O God, I beseech thee.] For it was be- 
yond any other power but his to recover her. 

Ver. 14. And the Lord said unto Moses, If her father had 
spit in her face.| An expression of extreme anger, abhor- 
rence, and contempt, (Job xxx. 10. Isa. lii.’U.) 

Should she not be ashamed seven days?) She could not 
have had the confidence to come presently into his pre- 
sence; but be ashamed for a great while to look him in 
the faieb. 

Let her be shut out of the camp.) Much more is it fit that 
Miriam should avoid my presence, and not presume to 


“come before me; who have set a greater mark of my in- 


dignation and detestation upon her. For spittle might 
soon be wiped off; but the leprosy stuck to her, and made 
her unfit for all conversation with God or man. 

Severn days.| Which was the time for legal cleansing 
from such great impurities, (Lev. xiv. 8. Numb. vi. 9. 
xxxi. 19. 

And after that let her be received in again.] I suppose 
she was presently freed from leprosy; but kept out from 
the camp so long, to declare God’s displeasure against 
her; and to humble her, by exposing her to shame. 


Ver. 15. And Miriam was shut out of the camp seven. 


days.| That her offence might be known to all, by her open 
punishment. 

And the people journeyed not till Miriam was brought in 
again.] For the cloud was gone which should have di- 
rected them in their motions. And besides, this respect, 
perhaps, was shewn unto her because she was a prophetess; 
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and hereby she had.time given her to humble herself before 
God, and to beg his pardon for her sin. 

Brought in again.] When one would have expected that 
such sacrifices should have been offered for her cleansing, 
as are requiredin Ley. xiv. But this was an extraordinary 
case; she being on a sudden miraculously struck with the 
highest degree of the plague of Ieprosy, and as suddenly 
cured by the same hand that struck her. 

Ver. 16. And afterward the people removed.) Which 
shews that the cloud, which departed from the tabernacle, 
(ver. 10.) returned again to it, together with Miriam, that 
it might guide them in their removal to another station; 
for till it was taken up from the tabernacle, they stirred 
not from the place where they were, (chap. ix. 17, 18.) 

From Hazeroth.| After they had abode there seven days 
at the least. 

And pitched in the wilderness of Paran.| Where they 
were before, (see chap. x. 12.) but now were brought into 
another part of it, called Rithmah, (chap. xxxiii. 18.) which 
was called also by another name, Kadesh-bamea, (ehap. 
xiii. 26. Deut. i. 19.) Or else we must suppose these two 
places to have been so very near together, that they might 
be said to have pitched either in the one or the other. This 
station was at the foot of the mountain on the south part 
of Canaan, (Deut. i. 20.) so that their next removal was 
to have been into the land promised to them, if they them- 
selves had not hindered, by their renewed rebellion. This 
removal was in the fourth month of the seeond year after 
they came out of the Jand of Egypt. (See chap. xi. 
20. 35.) 
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Ver. 1. Anp the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.| They 
being now come to the borders of Canaan, the Lord or- 
dered Moses to exhort them to go up, and take possession 
of it, and not to fear nor be discouraged ; as we read in 
Deut. i. 21. But the people (out of a distrust of God’s 
power, as Moses seems to intimate, Deut. ix. 23.) desired 
they might first send some to search out the land, beforo 
they attempted its conquest, (Deut. i. 22.) About which, 
it is likely, Moses consulted the Divine Majesty, who gave 
them leave so to do. 

Ver. 2. Send thou men.] For their greater satisfaction, 
God ordered them to have their desire. For there seems 
_ to have been a general fear upon them (every one of them 
coming to Moses with this request, Deut. i. 22.) which 
could not be removed, but by sending some to bring them 
intelligence what kind of country it was, and what people 
they had to deal withal, (ver. 18—20.) 

That they may search the land of Canaan.] To make a 
discovery, both of the country and of the inhabitants, and 
the best way to invade it, (Deut. i. 22.) 

Which I give unto the children of Israel.| To the pos- 
session of which God now intended to introduce them. 
Yor he had already brought them to the confines of it, and 
bidden them go up and possess it, (Dent. i. 20, 21.) but 
they would needs make this delay, for a discovery of the 
condition of the country ; which was their own contrivance 
at the first, and not a Divine counsel. | 

Of every tribe of their fathers shall ye send a man.) That 
there might be no suspicion or partiality in their report. 
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Every. one a ruler among them.] Men of authority and 
prudence, who might be the more believed; yet not of the 
highest rank, (for such are ealled by the name of princes, 
chap. i. 16.) but rulers perhaps of thousands, who were 
very considerable in their tribes: for they are called by 
the same name in the Hebrew, every one being said to be 
a nasi anda rosch, a leader and a head, in their tribes; 
which may incline one to think, that there were higher and 
lower persons of this sort, who had the samc title in every 
tribe. 

Ver. 3. And Moses, by the commandment of the Lord.] 
Which was given him in the fifth month (called Ab, as 
St. Jerome notes from the Jews) of the second year after 
they came out of Egypt: it is not certain upon what day ; 
but itis likely in the beginning of the month, which answers 
to the nineteenth of our July. 

Sent them from the wilderness of Paran.} From Kadesh- 
barnea, (chap. xxxii. 8. Deut. i. 19, 20. ix. 23. Josh. 
Xly. 7.) | 

All those men were heads of the children of Israel.| So the 
rulers of thousands and hundreds are called, (Exod. xviii. © 
25.) as well as the princes, (Numb. i.16.) But these were 
a lower sort of heads, or great men, in the several tribes of 
Israel. 

Ver. 4. And these were their names: Of the tribe of Reu- 
ben, Shammua the son of Zaccur.| There is little to be ob- 
seryed concerning this verse, and those that follow to the 


sixteenth, but that it is evident these were not the same 


men, who, in the first chapter of this book, are called the 
heads and princes of the tribes; being inferior persons, who 
ruled over some part, not over a whole tribe. The three 
first tribes also that are here mentioned, sprang from the 
three eldest sons (for Levi did not make a tribe in Israel) 
of Jacob: but, in the enumeration of the rest, there is not 
any order observed, of which I can give an account. Per- 
haps they being to disperse themselves, when they entered 
the country they were fo search, (sce ver. 22.) and thinking 
it not prudent to go above two (at the most) in company, 
cast lots who should be associated : and the first lot fell to. 
those of the tribes of Reuben and Simeon ; the next to those 
of Judah and Issachar; and so to the rest. 

Ver. 11. Of the tribe of Joseph.] t. e. Of the other branch 
of Joseph’s family, viz. of the tribe of Manasseh, as it here 
follows. ) 

Ver. 16. These are the names of the men that Moses sent 
to spy out the land.| He would have their names remem- 
bered (which is the reason of this remark), for the sake of 
those two worthy men, Caleb and Joshua, whose virtue was 
very illustrious in the midst of a crooked and perverse ge- 
neration. , 

And Moses called Oshea, the son of Nun.] So he is called, 
ver. 8. being named for the tribe of Ephraim. 

Jehoshua.| He was called by this name presently after 
they came out of Egypt, (Exod. xvii. 9.) when he went to 
fight with Amalek: whom he having overcome, Moses 
looked upon it as a token that he should save and deliver 
the people of Israel], and then called him by this name: 
which imports something more than Oshea; for that de- 
notes only a prayer for salvation (as Menochius observes), 
but this carries in ita promise of it. And some think the 
addition of the first letter in the name of Jehoshua was 
from the name Jchovah; implying that the Lord would 
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employ him in leading and conducting his people into the 
land of promise: wherein he was a type of the Saviour of 


the world, the Lord Jesus (whoso name is the same with) 


this), who conducts those that believo on him to a hea- 
venly inhcritanee. 

If I could find the like comfortable signification in the 
rest of the names of these men, I should think there might 
be some ground for their opinion, who fancy Moses chose 
Joshua. because there was a good omen in his very name. 
For all nations took great care that no man should be em- 
ployed in affairs ofmoment, whose name carried any unlucky 
signification in it.. So Cicero observes, in his first book of 
Divination, that the generals of armics, and the censors, 
took care that none should so much as lead the sacrifices 
to the altar but who were bonis nominibus, of names that 
signified good: of which the consuls also were very ob- 
servant, ué primus miles fiat bono nomine, that the first 
soldier whom they listed should be of a good name; such as 
Valerius, Salvius, Statorius, or the like. On the contrary, 
the name of Nevius was decmed so bad, that in his oration 
pro Quinct. Sext. he saith, having named the man, methinks 
I have said enough. 

Ver. 17. And Moses sent them to spy out the land, and 
said unto them.] That is, when he sent them to spy out the 
land (as was said in the foregoing verse), he gave them the 
following directions. , 

Get ye up this way southward.] This south part of Canaan 
fell afterward to be part of the lot of the tribe of Judah, 
(Josh. xv. 1—3.) and was very dry, and consequently 
barren, (Judg.i. 15.) and, therefore, fittest for their entrance 
to spy out the land unobserved, being less inhabited than 


the better parts of the country. Besides, it was nearest to, 


the place where they now were encamped. 

And go upinto the mountain.] Where the Amorites dwelt, 
(Deut. i. 19.) together with some Amalekites, and other 
people, (chap. xiv. 43. 45.) From whence they were to 
go down into the valleys. 

Ver. 18. And see the land what it is, and the people that 
dwell therein.| These-are the general directions which he 
gave them, to inform themselves both of the country and 
of its inhabitants. 

Whether they be strong or weak, few or many.) In parti- 
cular, with respect to the latter, he directs them to inform 
themselves whether the inhabitants were strong-bodied or 
feeble; and whether their number was great or small. 

Ver. 19. And what the land is that they dwell in, whether 
at be good or bad.] And, with respect to the former, he 
would have them bring an account; first, what sort of 
country it was, whether healthful and delightful, or un- 
wholesome and unpleasant. 

And what cities they be, that they dwell in.] And then 
how large their cities were, and of what sirength. 

Whether in tents, or in strong holds.] -Whether they lived 
in tents, as the Arabians did (and the Israelites while they 
were in the wilderness), or in houses; and whether they 
were fortified. Or rather (as we would say in our language), 
whether in open villages or in walled cities: for so the word 
mahanaim signifies, not fents (as wo here translate it), but 
hosts or camps, (Gen. xxxii. 1.) and hero towns without 
walls,'as the LXX. interpret it; and the Vulgar, also, 
only inverting the order of the words, whether in walled 
towns, or without walls, 
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Ver. 20. And what the lands, &c.] And last of all, what 
is the soil of the country; whether rich and fertile, or poor 
and barren; and also, whether it be a woody country, or 
otherwise. 

And be ye of good courage, and bring of the fied of the 
land.| In which discoveries, there being some hazard, he 
bids them be confident God would prescrve them; so that 
they might venture to bring away with them some of the 
fruit which the country produced. 

Now the time was the time of the first ripe grapes.) To- 
wards the vintage. 

Ver. 21. So they went up, and searched the land, from the 
wilderness of Zin.| Which was on the south of the land 
of Canaan, (chap. xxxiv. 3. Josh. xv. 1.3.) being different 
from. the wilderness of Sin, which lay near to Egypt, 
(Exod. xvi. 1.) 

Unto Rehob, as men come to Hamath.| The city of Rehob 
lay in the north of the land of Canaan, and fell to the lot 
of the tribe of Asher, (Josh. xix. 28.) And it lay not far 
from Hamath (which, in aftertimes, was called Epiphania), 
a city which we very often read of afterward, as the bounds 
of Judea northward; which Moscs saith was unto the en- 
trance of Hamath, (chap. xxxiv. 8.) So that they tooka 
survey of the whole country, from onc end of it to the other, 
south and north; and also, as they passed along, observed 
those parts that lay east and west. For they gave an ac- 
count of the Canaanites, as dwelling by the sea (which 
was westward), and by the coast of Jordan, which was on 
the east, (ver. 29.) Or, if by the sea we understand not the 
Western Ocean, but the Dead Sea (as some do); yet it ap- 
pears by these very words, that they bent their course, as 
they passed from south to north, unto the western and 
eastern parts also. For Rehob and Hamath both lay at 
the foot of Libanus; one fo the north-west (towards Sidon), 
and the other to the north-east. 

_ Ver. 22. And they ascended by the south.| In their re- 
turn from searching the country. 

And came unto Hebron.] That is, some of them. For the 
word in the Hebrew is not they came (asit is they ascended ), 
but he came; which demonstrates that they did not go all 


_of them together in a company. (for that had been dan- 


gerous, and might have made them taken notice of), but 
dispersed themselves ; some going to discover one place, 
some another. And it is a probable conjecture of some of - 
the Hebrew doctors, that Caleb was the man that went to 
take a view of Hebron; and was so little affrighted at the 
sight of the giants there, that he was the very person that 
afterward drove them out; and had this place given him 
for his portion: for it was in the south part of the lot of 
the tribe of Judah; being formerly called Kirjath-Arba, 
(Josh. xiv. 9.12. 14.) 

Where Ahiman, Sheshart, and Talmai, the children of Anak 
were.| These were the grandchildren of Arba (from whom 
Hebron had the name of Kirjath-Arba, i. e. the city of 
Arba), who was the father of Anak, whose family was 
more cminent than any other in Canaan; these three sons 
of his being men not only of great bulk, but prowess and 
valour. Bochartus thinks (lib. i. Canaan, cap. 1.) that Anak 
signifies as much as the Roman name Torquatus; being 
like to that Gaul whom Manlius vanquished. And Alana 
signifies as much as, who is my brother? importing there 
was nonce to be compared with him. Sheshai he takes to be 
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as much as Sixtius, viz. six cubits high, as Goliath was. And 
Talmai he derives from falam, furrow: as if he seemed in 
length to equal a furrow in the field. These were the peo- 
ple that made the Israelites tremble; for it is likely their 
whole family was of a very large status; though not so 
big as these. And, indeed, they were so very terrible to all 
their neighbours, that it became a proverbial saying in 
those countries, Who can stand before the children of Anak? 
(Deut. ix. 2.) 

Now Hebron was built seven years before Zoan in Egypt.] 
The Egyptians beéasted of the great antiquity of their na- 
tion and cities: but Moses shews that Hebron was built 
before the capital city of their country: for so Zoan was; 
and called in after-ages Tanis; lying not far from that 
mouth of the river Nile, which from thence was called by 
Plutarch ravirexoyv ordua. KR. Solomon will have it that 
Hebron was built by Cham, one of the three sons of Noah, 
and the father of Mizraim; from whom the Egyptians de- 
scended. But of this there is no certainty; and the Gemara 
upon Sota (cap. 7.) saith, It is not likely that a man would 
build a house for his younger son, before he had built one 
for his elder; .for Canaan was the youngest of all the sons 
of Cham, (Gen. x.6.) Yet those doctors are willing to sup- 
pose that Cham built both these cities ; and therefore in- 
terpret the word banah, which is rightly translated built, as 
if it signified fruitful, (according to Gen. xvi. 2.) and make 
the sense to be, that Hebron was seven times more fruitful 
than Zoan: which is very foolish; as, upon other accounts, 
so on this, that Hebron was a stony place, and therefore 
not fertile. 

Ver. 23. And they came unto the brook Eshcol.] A place 
which lay ina valley at the foot of the mountain, (Deut. 1.24.) 

And cut down from thence a branch with one cluster of 
grapes.| This was done, no doubt, in some private place, 
upon the southern borders of Canaan; just as they were 
refurning to the camp of Israel again. For it would have 
given the country foo great an aleain, if they had marched 
in the highway with this bunch upon their shoulders. 

And ther y bare it between iwo.] A great many authors 
mention vines and grapes of an extraordinary bigness in 
those eastern and southern countries. I necd only refer to 
Strabo, who says, the vines in Margiana, and other places, 
were so big, that two men could scarce compass them with 
their arms, and that they produced Bdrpuy Strnyvy, a bunch 
of grapes of two cubits, (lib. ii. Geograph. p. 73. and lib. xi. 
p- 516.) Which is in part justified by Olearius, in his late 
travels into Persia, book iii. where he saith, not far from 
Astracan, he saw vines, whose trunks were so thick, ‘that 
aman could do no more than grasp them about with both 
his arms. And Forsterus, in his Dictionarium Hebraicum, 
p. 862. saith, there was a preacher at Nuremberg called 
Achaicus, who lived as a monk eight years in the holy land 
(as they call it), who told him upon his sick-bed, that in his 
time there were clusters of grapes at Hebron of such big- 
ness, that one single kernel was sufficient to quench his 
thirst a whole day, when he was sick there of a tympany. 
J. Conradus Dicterius hath collected a great deal more to 
this purpose out of Leo Africanus and Nic. Radzivillius, 
and other authors, in his Antiq. Biblice, p. 249. And 
since him the most learned Huetius, in big Queestiones 
Alnetanze, lib. ii. cap. 12. n. 24. where, among other things, 
he observes, that Crete, Chios, and other ohana in the 
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Archipelago, afford bunches of grapes of ten pound weight, 
sometimes of thirty-six, yea, of forty.. And he mentions 
grapes of a prodigious bigness in the island of Madeira. 

Upon a staff.| See chap. iv. 10. 

And they brought of the pomegranates and figs] Which 
grew in the parts nearest to the place wherc the Israclites 
were encamped. | 

Ver. 24. The place was called the brook Eshcol, because 
of the cluster of grapes which the children of Israel cut down 
Srom thence.| That is, when the Israelites got possession 
of the land, they called this brook (or valley) by the name 
of Eshcol, in memory of this bunch of grapes, for so Eshcol 
signifies. 

Ver. 25. And they returned fron searching of the land.| 
Came back to the camp of Israel. 

After forty days.] This shews that they did not take a 
cursory view of the country; but took time enough to make 
their observations. And the ripe fruit which they brought 
with them, after they had been forty days from the camp, 
demonstrates that their return was in the latter end of the 
sixth month, very near to the seventh; that is, in the end 
of the year, according to the old style of that nation. For 
on the fifteenth day of the seventh month God ordered the 
feast of tabernacles to be celebrated; a little before which 
they gathered both their harvest and their vintage, (Exod. 
xxiii. 16. Lev. xxiii. 39. Deut. xvi. 13.) 

Ver. 26. And they went and came to Moses, and to Aaron, 
&e.|] They went up the mountain from Eshcol; and came 
down on the other side of it, to Moses and Aaron, and all 
the congregation, (Deut. i. 24, 25.) 

Unto the wilderness of Paran, to Kadesh.] Unto the place 
from whence they were sent; which was Kadesh-barnea, 
(see ver. 3.and Deut. ix. 23. ) which is here in short called 
Kadesh; but is quite different from that Kadesh we read of 
afterward, (chap. xxi. 1.) For that was in the wilderness of 
Sin; and they did not come to it till the fortieth year after 
they came out of Egypt, (chap. xxxiii. 37, 38.) whereas they 
were at this Kadesh in the second year; before they were 
doomed to wander forty years in the wilderness. 

And brought back word unto them, and unto all the 
congregation.| Gave a public account before Moses and 
Aaron of what they had discovered. 

And shewed them the fruit of the land.| And at the same 
time presented to them the cluster of grapes, the pomegra- 
nates, and figs, which they had brought with them. i 

Ver. 27. And they told him, and said.] They address 


_their relation to Moses ; because he sent them, (ver. 2.) 


We came unto the land whither thou sentest us.| I suppose 
they chose some of their number to speak in the name of 
the rest: and, first, they give an account of the land, as he 
required, (ver. 19, 20.) 

And surely it floweth with milk and honey.| Their report 
of the condition of the Iand was as honest as could be de- 
sired; for they testify it to be such as God promised to 
bestow upon them, (Exod. xxxiii. 3.) 

And this is the fruit of it.| They prove what they say by 
a sample of the product of it: which was so large, that some 
of the Jews fancy there were eight men employed to carry 
this one cluster, as they say in the Gemara Sota, cap. 7. 
Of which the spies made this wicked use, as from thence 
to tell their brethren, ‘‘ You sec this goodly fruit, how vast 
itis: but believe us, the inhabitants of the country excced 
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us, and all other men in stature, as much as this fruit ex- 
ceeds all other of the same kind, throughout the world.” 
So Wagenscil explains the sense of their discourse in that 
place, sect. 4. 

Ver. 28. Nevertheless the people be strong that dwell in 
ihe land; and the cities are walled, andvery great.] This is 
an account of the other part of the inquiry Moses com- 
manded them to make, concerning the inhabitants and their 
cities, (ver. 18.) 

And moreover we saw the children of the Anakims there.) 
See ver. 22. All this was true; but spoken in such a manner, 
as to represent the conquest of the country exceeding diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. So they explain their meaning in 
downright words, (ver. 31.) and so the people understood 
them, Deut. i. 28. where these frightful people are called 
the sons of the Anakims: for they saw, not only those three 

.mentioned before, (ver. 22.) but others also that were de- 
scended from them; who, as I there noted, were gigantic 
persons. So the LXX. translate these words viot yryav- 


rwy, and so tlie Chaldee; and so the Jews use the word. 


Anakim, to signify giants; particularly Benjamin Tude- 
lensis, p. 3. of his Itinerary: where L’Empereur thinks it 
probable they were called Anakims, “a torque que colla 
superbe cingebant,” from a collar or chain, which they 
proudly wore about their necks: for the word Anak pro- 
perly signifies collum torque cingere, (p. 186.) fo wreath a 
chain about the neck. But it is evident they had their 
name from their progenitor, Anak, the son of Arba: whence 
he was so called we do not know. 

Ver. 29. The Amalekites dwell in the land of the south.] 
They do not represent the Amalekites as inhabitants of 
the land of Canaan; but they observe that they lay on 
the south border of it: where, if they went about to enter, 
in all probability, that nation (which were their early ene- 
mies when they came out of Egypt) would help to oppose 
them in'their attempt, as much as the people of Canaan. 
For that is their intention, in the following report, to shew 
what a stent people they must encounter, which way soever 
they endeavoured to enter into Canaan. 

And the Hittites, and the Jebusites, _ the Amnoritie j] An 
account of all these see Gen. xy. 20, 21 

Dwell in the mountains.| Which were vi the entrance of 
the land of Canaan, on the south-east part of it. Particu- 
larly the Amorites, it is evident, were planted there, upon 
the mountains of the borders-ef Canaan, (Deut. 1. 27. 44.) 
And many of them had made an expedition into the coun- 
try beyond Jordan, where they had possessed themselves of 
Bashan and Heshbon, and all the land between the rivers 
Jabbok and Amon. For they were a very warlike people, 
and of great stature, (Amos‘ii. 9.) which made these search- 
ers of their land afraid of them ; and bid their brethren con- 
sider whether they thought they should be able to dispute 
their passage with them: which they plainly suggest, in 
their opinion, they couldnot. For the Jebusites were an- 
other mighty people, whom, after the conquest of Canaan, 
they could not of a long time dispossess of Mount Sion. I 
need not say how terrible the Hittites were; for it is pro- 
bable from thence came the word hittha, which signifies a 
fright and sudden consternation ; as Bochartus hath ob- 
served in his Phaleg. lib. iv. cap. 36. 

And the Canaanites.|'Those who were particularly called 
by this name: ‘sce Gen. xv. 21. 
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. Dwell by the sea.| It is certain that the Canaanites dwelt 
by the ocean, called the Midland Sea; for they seem fo 
have had their names from *herchandizing:; for which that 
situation was mest proper; and for that reason others of 
them were seated near Jerdan. This, I think, is plain from 
Deut.i.7. And, besides, the word sea alone commonly 
signifies that great ecean. But, it being plain that they 
were also seated, as it here follows, upon the river Jordan, 
itis possible that by sea may be meant, in this place, the 
Dead Sea, or the Lake of Genesareth, or both of them; be- 
cause they were near Jordan, whieh ran inte them. 

And by the coast of Jordan.| Where the Canaanites were 
also seated, as is evident from Deut. xi. 30. For there 
were both western and eastern Canaanites, as appears from 
Josh. xi. 3. and they are frequently joined with the Periz- 
zites, (particularly Judg. i. 4.) who were a fierce sort of 
rough people, that dwelt in the woody part of the moun- 
tains. So that the intention of the men, who made this re- 
port, was, to represent to the people, that whether they in- 
vaded the land by the southern parts, or the eastern, they 
would find both strongly guarded by a mighty people, much 
superior to them in force: which aecount, the piers 
verse shews, put the people into a tumult. 

Ver. 30. And Caleb stilled the people.| Itis plain be this, 
that the people understood, by their way of speaking, coun- 
tenances, and gestures, that the meaning of these men who 
made this report (which was not false in itself) was, that, 
though the country indeed was very rich and desirable, yet 


it was impossible for them to drive the inhabitants out of 


it: which put them into a mutinous disposition, as Caleb 
perceived by their looks and their muttering ; and therefore 
stepped forth, before it brake out, to quiet their spirits with 
his account of the country and inhabitants, in which Jo- 
shua, no question, joined with him. It is not indeed here 
mentioned, because Caleb, perhaps, stood next to these whe 
began to make a commotion, and therefore spake first: but 
he was seconded by Joshua, we may be sure; because we 
find him mentioned in the next chapter, and, in the first 
place, together with Caleb, as endeavouring te appease the 
tumult. And he is not only exempted from the punishment 
inflicted upon the people for their rebellion, (chap. xiv. 30. 
38.) but is expressly said to have followed the Lord fully, 
as well as Caleb, (chap. xxxii. 12.) 

Before Moses.| The Webrew phrase el moscheh may sig- 
nify that he stilled them, as they were coming towards 
Moses in a seditious manner; or quieted them so far as to 
make them hearken to Moses; or, as we render it, in his 
presence, when they were ready to fly in his face. One of 
the doctors in the Gemara beforementioned, (cap.- 9.) 
saith, that Joshua being about to speak, they bitterly re- 
proached him, and would not suffer him to proceed : and 
therefore Caleb thought good to give them a great many 
blandishing words, and to call Moses this son of Amram, 
which looked like contempt of him; whereby he stilled 
them, and disposed them to listen to him. And then he 
said, “‘ Is not he the person that brought us out of Egypt ; 
that divided the Red Sea for us to pass through it; that 
gave us manna from heaven? What if he should bid us 
make ladders and climb up into the skies, should we not 
obey him ?” 

And said, Let us go up at once.] Or, go up immediately, 
without a stop. 
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And possess it.] He speaks as if it were already their own 
(as indeed it was, by God’s gift), and they needed only enter 
and take possession of it. Mies 

For we are able to overcome it.] There will be no such 
difficulty, as these men represent, in the conquest of it. 

Ver. 31. But the men that went up with him.] The rest 
of the company that went to search the land; who if they 
had not persisted in their unbelief, the people perhaps might 
have been perfectly appeased by Caleb and Joshua. 

Said, We be not able.| Now they open their minds more 
plainly, in their reply to Caleb, whom they oppose direetly; 
and declare their opinion downright, that they were not an 
equal match for their enemies. | 

To go up against the people.| To beat them out of the 
mountains whieh they inhabited. 

For they are stronger than we.) These men had no con- 
fidence in the promise and power of God, on which Caleb 
and Joshua relied; but measured all things by human 

strength. 

- Wer. 32. And they brought up an evil report of the land 
which they had searched unto the children of Israel.| In the 
heat of their opposition, they now disparage the country 
which they had before praised, (ver. 27.) and also stretch 
their report of the inbabitants beyond the truth. 

Saying, The land, through which we have gone fo search, 
is a land that eateth up the inhabitants thereof.) Unless we 
suppose that there was a great plague at this time in the 
country, as the Hebrews do (who love to excuse their fore- 
fathers’ sins), this was a gross lie. But takeit as they sup- 
pose, yet this was a very malignant report. For if they 
saw the people of the country every where, as they passed 
along, carrying their neighbours to their graves (as .the 
Jews tell the tale), this, which they should have ascribed 
to the providence of God, who sent this mortality, that 
they might have fewer enemies to oppose them, and that 
these spies might pass more freely, and’ less observed, 
they most wickedly ascribe to the badness of the air: which 
heing very unhealthful to the natives, might well be thought 
would he much more so to strangers. Thus bad minds 
(as the aforesaid Gemara glosses well enough upon this 
story) turn that which God intends for their benefit into 
their hurt. And if we had any better authority for this 
story, the word achal (which we translate eat up) would 
well enough agree with it. For, as Maimonides observes, 
in the first part of his More Nevoch. (cap. 30.) it is used 
in the Holy Scriptures concerning any kind of consump- 
tion, destruction, or desolation: as here in this book, chap. 
xi. 1. Lev. xxvi. 38. 2Sam. ii. 26, &e. 

And all the people that we saw in it were men of great 
stature.| The Hebrew phrase is, men of measures, dvdoec 
vréouhxec, as the LXX. translate it, men of larger size 
fhan the rest of mankind. Which we have no reason to 
think was true: but having seen the sons of Anak in one 
part of the country, they imagined all the rest of the people 
to be near unto their stature. For this is the description 
of that giant of Gath, mentioned 1 Chron. xx. 6. where he 
is ealled a man of measure; and 2Sam. xxi. 20. where he 
is called in the plural number (as they are here), @ man of 
measures, avijo tmepucyéSnc, a man above the common big- 
ness: And thus very great houses are called houses of inea- 

sure, (Jerem. xxii. 24.) =. 

Ver. 33. And there we saw giants.| Men of greater bulk 
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and strength than the biggest of those very great men, (see 
Gen. vi. 4.) which they spake of in the foregoing words. ° 
The sons of Anak.| They had mentioned this once be- 
fore, (ver. 28.) and now repeat it again; because they were 
struck with such a terror at the sight of them, that they 
were always at their tongue’s end. Just as Homer men- 
tions, Tpwd¢ re xat “Exropa, as Bochartus makes the com- 
parison, (lib. i. Canaan, cap. 1.) , we. 
Which came of the giants.) Who were descended. from 
a gigantic race of men; particularly from Arba, who was 
their grandfather, as Joshua tells us, ehap. xiv. 15. xv: 
13, 14, &e. where he shews how Caleb drove these Anak- 
ims out of their cities, and made them fly to the Philis- 
tines; where there were.some remainders of them till the 
days of David. And others of them, perhaps, fled into 
Greece; for there was a race of men among the Greeks 
ealled “Avaxec; who Vossius thinks it probable might de- 
seend from these children of Anak, (lib. i. de Orig. et 
Progressu Idolol. eap. 18.) 
And we were in our own sight as grasshoppers.| Their 
fear magnified them above measure ; though, no doubt, they 
were men of such an extraordinary height, that they might 
look upon themselves to be as small and contemptible, as 
grasshoppers are compared with us. And such very tall 
men there are still in some parts of the world, as Job 
Ludolphus observes, in his Commentary upon his Histor. 
Ethiopica, lib. i. cap. 2. n. 22. “st 5 et 
And so we were in their sight.] One of the Jewish doctors 
makes bold to call these men liars: for, though their fear 
might make them appear as grasshoppers, yet how could 
they tell, saith he, that they were so in the sight of the chil- 
dren of Anak? Here the Gemarists (in the place I men- 
tioned above, cap. 10.) endeavour to help them out, by 
continuing the tale of the great mortality which was then 
in those countries. Where a funeral-feast (as the manner 
was) being one day made under certain ecdar-trees, which 
are very shady; the spies got up to the top of them, to hide 
themselves among the thick boughs: but the people below 
happening to look up, the spies heard them say, There are 
men got up into the trees, who look like grasshoppers. But 
there needs no such inventions to defend them, when an 
hyperbole will do it: their plain meaning being this, that 


-the Anakims looked down upon them with the utmost con- 


tempt. ) 

By all which it appears, that they had not only a sight 
of the Anakims, but the Anakims also saw them, and 
looked upon them, it is likely, as they did upon other tra- 


_vellers; whe were wont to come thither, either for their 


pleasure, or to traffic in their country; or in their way to 
other places: whom it was not their custom to.examine 
strictly, whence they came, and what thcir business was ; 
but let pass to and fro among them freely. 


CHAP. XIV. - 


Ver. 1. Anp all the congregation. ] By all the congrega- 


tion may be here meant, all the great men (for so the phrase 
sometimes signifies), except Caleb and Joshua, and, per- 
haps, some few others. aur” 

Lifted up their voice, and cried.) Shrieked, and made’ 
loud lamentations. 
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And the people wept.] Which put all the people into 
tears. 

That night.) Which followed after the report made by 
the spies. 

Ver. 2. And all the children of Israel murmured against 
Moses, and against Aaron.] As they had frequently done 
before; but now in a more tumultuous manner. 

And the whole congregation said unto them.] The great 
men spake in the name of the whole body of the people. 

Would God that we had died in the land of Egypt!] Ina 
fit of fury and despair, they quite forgot how miraculously 
God had brought them from thence; and consequently 
could as easily bring them into Canaan. 

Or, would God that we had died in this wilderness !] When 
several of their brethren were burnt, and smote with a 
very great plague, in this very wilderness of Paran, (chap. 
xi. 1. 33.) 

Ver. 3. Wherefore hath the Lord brought us into this 
land.| Having vented their passion against God’s minis- 
ters, they most undutifully accuse him, as if he had dealt 
deceitfully with them. 

To fail by the sword.] Of the children of Anak, who they 
fancied were irresistible. . 

That our wives and children should be a prey.| To the 
people of Canaan, after all the men of Israc] were killed. 

Were tt not better for us to return into Egypt?) Their rage 
deprived them of the use of their reason. 

Ver. 4.’ And they satd one to another, Let us make a 
captain, and let us return into Egypt.) They knew that 
Moses would not conduct them thither; and therefore they 
thought of choosing another leader. But, though they might 
in a raging fit speak of returning to Egypt, yet it is an 
amazing thing that they should continue in this madness, 
and deliberate aboutit; nay, actually appoint them a cap- 
tain, as Nehemiah saith they did, chap. ix. 17. For how 
could they get thither without food? which they could not 
expect God would send them from heaven, when they had 
forsaken him. Or how could they hope to find their way, 
when his cloud, which directed them, was withdrawn from 
them? Or hope to deal with those that might oppose their 
passage, if they hit upon the right way? And after all, if 
they came into Egypt, what entertainment could they look 
for there, among a people, whose king, and princes, and 
first-born, had lately perished on their account? Nothing 
can be said in answer to these things, but that outrageous 
discontent will not suffer men to consider any thing, but 
that which gricves them; and that foul ingratitude and 
forgetfulness of God’s benefits, throws them into such dis- 
contents. 

Ver. 5. And Moses and Aaron fell on their faces.) To 
deprecate God’s displeasure; which lately arose against 
them, upon a less occasion than this, (chap. xi. 33.) and 
they might justly fear would now destroy them all, for their 
incurable infidelity; as Josephus explains it. 

Before ali the assembly of the congregation of the children 
of Israe?.] Some fancy, that their falling down before them, 
was to beseech them to desist from their murmuring; and 
to trust in God, who would go before them, and fight for 
them; .as he saith he told them, Deut. i. 29,30. But fail- 
ing ou their faces being the posture of the most humble 
supplicants to God, and not to men, (as all understand it 
in other places, particularly chap. xvi. 4. xx. 6.) their fall- 
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ing down before the assembly signifies no more, but that in 
their presence Moses and Aaron humbled themselves 


deeply before the Divine Majesty; and prayed to him 


with the greatest earnestness to forgive them, and to be- 
stow a better mind upon them. Which they did in their 
presence, to awaken them to consider the danger they were 
in by their heinous sin; that they themselves might cry to 
him for mercy. For the usual posture of prayer in that 
nation was standing; but in very great distress, and 
anxiety of mind, when they were exceeding solicitous to 
obtain their petition, they kneeled down, and somctimes 
fell on their faces; which was still a sign of greater ardour 
and concernment, as appears from our blessed Saviour, 
(Matt. xxvi. 39. Luke xxii. 41.) 

Ver. 6. And Joshua the son of Nun, and Caleb the son of 
Jephunneh, which were of them that searched the land, rent 
their clothes.| As the manner was, on any sad and doleful 
occasion; especially when they heard any man blaspheme 
the Divine Majesty; in detestation of the impicty, and to 
declare their sorrow, and indignation, and dread of God’s 
judgments; as appears from Jerem. xxxvi. 24. where the 
stupidity of Jehoiachim and his servants Is represented by 
this, that when tlicy heard the words which the prophet de- 
clared in God’s name against Judah, they were not afraid, 
nor rent thetr garments. 

Ver. 7. And they spake unto all the company of the 
children of Israel, saying.) This shewed great courage, 
that they durst declare their opinion, contrary to the sense 
of so great a multitude. . 

The land which we passed through to search it is an ex- 
ceeding good land.] This is opposed to what their fellows 
had said, that it was a land which ate up its inhabitants, 
(chap. xiii. 32.) Quite contrary they assure them it was 
very, very good, as the words are in the Hebrew; and so 
expressed by the Chaldee, and the LX -X. exceeding, ex- 
ceeding good: that is, every way desirable; for thus the 
Hebrews express the superlative degrec. 

Ver. 8. If the Lord delight in us, then he will bring us 
into this land, and give it us.) If we do not forfeit his 
favour, he will make us so happy, as to drive out the 
Canaanites, and settle us in the possession of this land. 

A land which floweth with milk and honey.] As their com- 
panions themselves had confessed, (chap. xiii. 37.) 

Ver. 9. Only rebel ye not against the Lord.) By slighting 
his goodness, by murmuring, and discontented speeches, 
and talking of going back to Egypt, (ver. 2—4.) 

Neither fear ye the people of the land.] This is opposed 
to what the rest of the spies had said, concerning the 
mighty power and strength of the inhabitants of Canaan, 
(chap. xiii. 28, 29. 31, &c.) 

For they are bread for us.| We shall as easily vanquish 
them as we eat our meat. 

Their defence is departed from them. | In the Hebrew the 
words are, their shadow; whereby men being defended from 
heat in those countries, it signifies the protection which 
God gives men from those things that might hurt them : 
which Divine protection, they tell the people, was now 
withdrawn from the Canaanites, who had filled up the mea- 
sure of their iniquities, (Gen. xv. 16.) and now were cx- 
posed as a prey to the Israelites. 

And the Lord is with us.] For, on the contrary, they en- 
treat the people to consider that God, who was departed 
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from the Canaanites, was with them, to aid and assist them 

in the conquest of the country: and for both these reasons 
they needed not to fear them. So they conclude. their 
speech, like men of an undaunted spirit, in these words ; 
fear them not. 

Ver. 10. But all the Saitetti tices |] The Hebrew words 
col ha edah, as I observed, ver. 1. signifies all the great 
men; the rulers of the rest. 

Bade stone them with stones.| Ordered the people to 

stone them to death; as they had done, it is likely, if they 
had not been detefred from the attempt by the appearance 
of the Divine Majesty. For the Hebrew word amar (as 
Maimonides observes in his More Nevochim, par. i. cap. 
65.) is used, not only concerning that which is spoken or 
thought, but of what is decreed and resolved. And he pro- 
duces these words as an instance of it, together with Exod. 
ii. 14. 2 Sam. xxi. 16. 
' And the glory of the Lord appeared.] 'The Schechinah 
which resided within the tabernacle, upon the mercy-seat, 
now openly appeared, in a bright flaming light, like fire: 
and, in all probability, after such an amazing manner, as 
terrified them from their design. Thus it appeared on 
Mount Sinai, to fright them from approaching near unto it, 
Exod. xxiv. 17. (from whence Moses saith, the Lord thy 
God is a consuming fire, Deut. iv. 24.) and thus it appeared 
afterward, Numb. xvi. 19. 42. 

In the tabernacle of the congregation.| Or rather upon the 
tabernacle (for iz the tabcruacle the people could not have 
scen it, as now they did), over the most holy place; which 
the cloud constantly covered, over the mercy-seat, where 
the Divine Glory dwelt: (see chap. ix. 15.) , 

Before all the children of Israel.| Both to fright them, as 
1 said, from their purpose of stoning Joshua and Calcb; 
and to shew his anger and displeasure at their rebellion, 
which, it is likely, appeared by the flashes that came from 
the glorious flame. 

Ver. 1). And the Lord said witto Moses. In answer, I 
suppose, unto his prayer, (ver. 5.) 

How long will this people provoke me?) Shall I always 
bear with their most undutiful behaviour; which will pro- 
voke the greatest patience unto anger? 

How long witllit be ere they behieve me.| Dost thou not see 
that their unbelief is incurable ? 

For all the signs which I have shewed unto them?] Since 
they continuc in it, notwithstanding all the wonders I have 
done, to convince them of my power and faithfulness. 

Ver. 12. Iwill smite them with the pestilence.] Send a pes- 

tilential disease amoug them to sweep them away at once, 
as the fifteenth verse interprets it, (see Exod. xxxii. 10.) 
. And disinherit them.] And so deprive them and theirs of 
the country which I promised to their fathers for an inhe- 
ritance, (Gen. xv.7.) ‘This was not an irrevocable decree, 
but a threatening which God changed into another severe 
punishment. 

And will make of thee a greater nation, and mightier 
than they.] Y'ulfil my promise to Abraham, by making thee 
the father of a more numerous people, and more powerful 
than they whom [I reject. 

Ver. 13. And Moses said unto the Lord, Then the Eqyp- 
tians will hear it, (for thou broughtest up this people by thy 
might from among them.)| It is an abrupt kind of speech, 
proceeding from the great disturbance which this threaten- 
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ing made in his mind ;’ being as much as if he had said, If 
thou thus destroy them, the Egyptians, when they hear of 
it, will triumph; and thou wilt lose all the honour thou 
hast got, by the wonderful deliverance thou didst work for 
thy people from their bondage. 

Ver. 14. And they will tell it to the snohitsbitctote of this 
land.] Or rather, they will say to the inhabitants of this 
land, 7. e. the Canaanites, with whom the Egyptians had 
fren nein commerce. 

' For they have heard, &c.|] The word for is not in the He- 
brew: and the sense will be more plain if we omit it, and 
translate the whole thus; They will say to the inhabitants 
of this land, they have heard that thou Lord art among this 
people: that is, that there was a glorious token of thy pre- 
sence among us. 
' That thou Lord art seen face to face.| And spakestto us 
from Mount Sinai out of that glorious cloud, which there 
appeared unto all the people, (Exod. xix. 18. xx. 1, xxiv. 
16, 17. Deut. iv..12.) 
And that thy cloud standeth over them.] Numb. x. 34. 
And that thou goest before them by day-time in a pillar of 


-acloud, and in a pillar of fire by night.] Exod. xiii. 21. 


Ver. 15. Now tf thou shalt kill ail this people.| Or rather, 
but thou hast killed all this people. 

As one man.) On a sudden, with one stroke; as if they 
had all but one life. 

Then the nations which have heard the fame of thee will — 
speak, saying.| Of which the nations that have heard the 
forenamed report of thy majesty will.make this construc- 
tion. 

Ver. 16. Because the Lord was not able to bring this peo- 
ple into the land.| Because he whom they caJled Omni- 
potent, was indeed defective in his power; which at last 
failed him, so that he could not complete what he had un- 
dertaken. 

Which he sware unto them.) Gen. xv. 17, 18. xxiv. 7. 

Therefore he hath slain them in the wilderness.] Killed 
them all, before they came to the land he had solemnly 
promised to them; for. that was an easier work than to 
make good his word. 

The sum of this atgument is, that it would be a great 
disparagement to the Divine Majesty if he now destroyed 
this nation; because his enemiés would conclude, he had 
deluded them with false promises, which he wanted power 
to effect. 

Ver. 17. And now, I beseech thee, let the power of my 
Lord be great.| That is, let it appear to be unlimited, . by 
bringing them into the Jand which he sware to give Ghent, 
(ver. 16.) or by pardoning their sin, which had provoked 
his high displeasure against them, (ver.11.) For by power 
may be meant either that which is properly called by that 
name, viz. his omnipotence, which can conquer all oppo- 
sition; or his mercy and clemency, in overcoming his an- 
ger, and bearing with an ungrateful people: which agrees 
very well with what follows; but both tend to the same 
meaning, that he would not destroy them, but bestow the 
land of Canaan upon them according to his intentions. 

According as thou hast spoken.] Which will be suitable 
to thy blessed nature, which thou didst proclaim to me 
when thy glory passed by me, (seo Exod. xxxi, 22. xxxiv. 
d, 6.) 

Ver.18. The Lord is long-suffering, and of great mercy, 
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forgiving iniquity, &c.] In these very words (though some- 
thing more largely) God proclaimed his name to Moses, 
when he shewed him his glory, Exod. xxxiv. 6,7. where 
they nre explained. 

And by no means clearing the guilty.) Even these words 
(according to the interpretation I have there given of them) 
are.a plain argument to move the Divine goodness to par- 
don their sin. But the next words [visiting the iniquity 
of the fathers upon the children, &c.] seem to be directly 
contrary to the intention of his petition, till it be consi- 
dered, that they had not now committed idolatry, against 
which sin, God, in these words, particularly declares his 
severity; and.that Moses did not now plead for an abso- 
lute pardon without any punishment at all, but only that he 
would not destroy the whole nation as one man, and ut- 
terly disinherit them, as he seemed resolved to do, (ver. 
12.15.) This threatening he hoped his gracious nature 
would ineline him to revoke; notwithstanding which he 
might visit the sin of the fathers upon the children, unto the 
third and fourth generation; that is, punish them and their 
posterity a long time. And so this latter part of the verse 
is to be interpreted, (according to what I observed, Exod. 
xxxiv. 7.) in making desolate he will not make quite deso- 
late, though he visit the iniquity of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren, Kc. 

Ver. 19. Pardon, I beseech thee, the iniquity of this peo- 
ple.| So far as not to destroy them utterly. 

According to the greatness of thy mercy.) Which God 
himself had proclaimed, (ver. 18.) 

As thou hast forgiven this people from Egypt even until 
now.| This looks like an argument against them: for they 
having provoked him so often as they had done since they: 
came out of Egypt, in the space of one year and little 
more, (see ver. 22.) and been as often forgiven, it might 
seem more reasonable that he should now punish them, 
and not forgive them any more. But he appeals to that 
long-suffering goodness which he mentions as the prime 
character of the Divine Nature, (ver. 18.) which, though it 
had been exercised by them many ways, yet he hoped 
would still bear longer with them. 

Ver. 20. And the Lord said, I have pardoned, according 
to thy word.) Granted thy desire, not.to totes them ut- 
terly and altogether, (ver. 12.15.) 

Ver. 21. But as truly as I live, all the earth shall be filled 
with the glory of the Lord.| In the Hebrew the words run 
plainly thus, As true as I live, aud that all the earth shall 
be (or hath been) filled with the glory of the Lord. For so 
the Egyptians themselves confessed, (ver. 14.) that -the 
fame of if was come to them; and afterward he did many 
more wonderful things when he brought them into Canaan: 
unto which (if these words be taken in the future tense) he 
hath respect, when he saith, as true as that he would in a 
most glorious manner subdue the Canaanites, not one of 
these murmuring Israelites should come into that good land. 

Ver. 22. Because all those men, &c.]| The sense would 
have been clear if we had left out the word because, as wo 
might have done, the Hebrew particle ki being sometimes 
only an expletive, or if we had translated it that, as it sig- 
nifies in Gen. xxii, 17. and many other places. For the 
meaning plainly is, though the words be something intri- 
cate, that all the men of whom he is speaking should pe- 
rish, and not one of them come into Canaan. 
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Which-have seén my glory.) Which appeared to them 
in the cloud upon Mount Sinai, and resided: in the taber- 
nacle. 

And my miracles which I did in Egypt.) Mentioned in 

the fourth, seventh, eighth, and following chapters of the 
book of Exodus. 
- And in the wilderness.) Where he divided the Red Sea 
for them fo pass through on dry land, and gave them manna 
constantly from heaven, with water out of a rock, nee 
followed them whithersoever they went, &c. 

And have tempted me now these ten times.] That is, very 
oft, as this phrase fen tunes signifies, (Gen. xxxi. 7. 41. 
Nehem. iv. 12. Job xix. 3.) But some of the Hebrews 
will not be satisfied with this explication, but endeavour 
to find out precisely just ten provocations of which they 
were guilty: though, to do this, they are forced to begin 
with one which fell out before they came to the Red Sea, 
(Exod. xiv. 11, 12.) and all the other nine they find in the 
wilderness. (Sce Pirke Avoth. cap. 5. and Paulus Fagius’s 
Scholia upon it; with Genebrard upon Psal. Ixxviii. 46.) 
Mr. Mede hath observed, that fo tempt God, in Scripture 
language, is to provoke him by some presumptuous fact to 
anger; as it were, to try whether he will punish or not} or, 
in fewer words, to dare God, (book i. Discourse 26. p. 
153.) And the following words in the next: verse justity 
this notion in this place. 

| And have not hearkened to my voice.) This scems parti- 
onlay to refer to their disobedience, when he bade them 
go up, and possess the land of Canaan; notwithstanding, 
they would not go wp, but rebelled against the command- 
ment of the Lord their God, (Deut. i. 21. 26, &c.) © 

Ver. 23. Surely they shall not see the land, &c.] The He- 
brew particle 7m, when it follows an oath, is to be sim- 
ply translated not. And so the words run clearly here, 
they shall not see the land which I sware uuto their fathers: 

Neither shall any of them that provoked me see it.] This 
is but an explication of the foregoing words, and might 
have been better translated, even all that provoked me (by 
their discontent and murmuring, &c. ver. 1—3.) they shall 
not seeit. This heavy doom was passed upon them on the 
ninth day of the month Ab (which answers to our July), as 
Moses Kotzensis reports the opinion of their doctors :-on 
which day, they say, both the first and second temples 
were levelled with the ground; and Bitter, likewise, a 
great city, was taken on the same day, in which were many 
thousand Jews; who, with their king (as they called him), 
Ben Cosiba, and his whole army, were cut in pieces. And 
to make this day still more dismal, Turnus Rufus, one of 
the Roman captains, ploughed up the ground on which the 
temple and buildings about it stood upon this very day. 
(Sec Wagenseil upon Gemara Sota, cap. 7. sect. 10: 
annot. 8.) 

Ver. 24. But my servant Caleb.| He alone is here Sees 
cularly mentioned, because this is the first proof we read 
of his sincerity and resolution. But Joshua is as much 
concerned in this character and promise, whose faith and 
courage were tried, as soon as they came out of Egypt, by 
fizhting with the Amalckites. And therefore there was no 
need to speak here of his integrity: though afterward itis 
expressly remembered, in the very same words used in this 
place concerning Caleb, (chap. xxxii.12.) And here be- 
low in this chapter, (ver. 80.) he is assured of coming into 
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the land of promise as well as Caleb, with whom he joined 
in opposing the mutinous multitude, (ver. 6.) where he is 
named first in that heroic action. 

Because he had another spirit with him.] Was otherways 
affected (as we now speak), trusting in the power and pro- 
mise of God, and not at all afraid of the strength of their 
enemies. 

And hath followed me fully.| The Hebrew phrase is, 
hath fulfilled after me; i.e. completed his obedience to 
me; or fulfilled my will and commands in every thing: 
being not only full of courage himself, but endeavouring to 
put it into others, (Deut. i. 36.) 

Him will I bring into the land whereunto he went. | Into Ca- 
naan: particularly to Hebron, and the parts about it; which 
were bestowed upon him by the order of Moses himself, 
(Josh. xiv. 9. 13, &c, see chap. xiii. of this book, ver. 22 

And his seed shall possess it.] Or, as some translate it, 
shall expel it; i.e. drive out the inhabitants of that place, 
and the parts adjacent, as we read he and his brother did, 
(J. osh. xv. 138—15, &c.) 

Ver. 25. Now the Amalekites and the Canaanittes dwelt in 
the valley.| ‘These words being read without a parenthesis, 
in conjunction with those that follow, are very plain, being 
thus translated; both the Amalekites and the Canaanites 
dwell in the valley: that is, at present lie in wait for you 
at the bottom of the other side of the mountain. For they 
were not far from one another, (chap. xiii. 29.) and the 
Hebrews use the word jashah for any abode in any place, 
though it be not a settlement, but for a short time. — 
ver. 45.) 

To-morrow turn you.| ‘Therefore, do not go forward, -as 
I formerly commanded you, lest you fal] into their am- 
bushes; but face about, and return from whence you came, 
&c. This he bade them do to-morrow, ¢. e. hereafter; at 
their next removal: for they did remain some days in Ka- 
desh before they turned about, (Deut. i. ult.) And so the 
word to-morrow is used in Exod. xiii. 14. for the time to 
come. 

And get you into the wilderness, by the way of the Red 
Sea.] Into that wilderness which led to the Red Sea, and 
so to Egypt, whither they desired to return, (ver. 3, 4.) 
This command was so grievous to them, that it set them, 
as I take it, into a new fit of murmuring: which is the occa- 
sion of what follows in the next verses, 26, 27. 

Ver. 26. And the Lord spakeunto Moses, and unto Aaron, 
saying.| He now speaks unto Aaron, what he only spake 
to Moses before, (ver. 11.) 

Ver. 27. How long shall I bear with this evil congrega- 
tion.| Itis a short imperfect sort of specch in the Hebrew, 
such as men use when they are very angry; how long to 
thts evil congregation, ?. e. shall I shew mercy: which is the 
same with bear with them, as we translate it, to supply the 
sense. 

Which murmur agatnst me ?| Whom nothing will please, 
unless they have their own will in every thing. 

LT have heard the murmurings of the children of Israel, 
which they murmur against me.] 'This seems to signify that 
there was anew discontent; which, in all likelihood, arose, 
because God would not conduct them forward to Canaan; 
but bade them go back from whence they came: which 


order he tells them, in the following words, he would never 
revoke. 
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Ver. 28. Say unto them, As truly as Ilive, saith the Lord.] 
This oath made what he had resolved unalterable. 

As ye have spoken in mine ears.| See chap. v. 2. 

So will I downto you.| Give you your own wishes, to 
die in the wilderness; which was exactly fulfilled, (chap. 
XXVi. 65.) 

Ver. 29. Your carcasses shall fall in this wilderness. ] He 
repeats their own desire. 

And all that were numbered of you. | Which number was 
taken abont half a year ago; as we read in the first chap- 
ter of this book, (ver. 3. 18, &c.) 

According to your whole number, from twenty years old 
and upeward.| Which amounted in all to six hundred and 
three thousand five hundred and fifty, (ver. 46.) besides the 
Levites, who were not numbered at this time, as we read in 
the next verse, 47, ‘And when they were numbered, their 
number was not taken from twenty years old; but from a 
month old and upward, (chap. iii. 15.) And therefore, the 
Levites are not comprehended in the heavy sentence here 
denounced, no more than the children under twenty years 
old, or the wives of the men that murmured; but only the 
men of war, who were above twenty years old. And ac- 
cordingly we find Eleazar, who is mentioned at the num- 
bering of the Levites, (chap. iii. 32.) alive at the dividing 
of the land of Canaan, (Josh. xiv. 1.) 

Ver. 30. Doubtiess ye shall not come into the land.) He 
would not have them retain the least hope of having this 
sentence reversed, being established by God’s oath. 

Concerning which I sware to make you dwell in.] Not to 
make these particular men, but the seed of Abraham inhabit 
it; as Grotius rightly observes, (lib. il. de Jure Belli et 
Pacis, cap. 13. sect. 3.) The land was promised by oath, 
non personis, sed populo, not to persons, but to the people ; 
viz. to the posterity of those unto whom God sware to givé 
it, (ver. 23.) Now sucha promise, as he observes, may be 
performed at.any time, because it is not tied to certain 
persons. 

. Save Caleb the son of pre, and Joshua the son n of 
Nun.| They are excepted, because they had distinguished 
thémselves from the rest, by their eminent faith and courage, 
in the midst of a perverse generation. 

Ver.31. But your little ones.| All under twenty years old. 

Which ye said should be a prey.] He upbraids them with 
their discontented and distrustful language, (ver. 3.) f 

Then will I bring in, and they shall know the land.| That 
is, enjoy it. . 

_ Which ye have despised.) See chap. xiii. 32. 

Ver. 32. But as for you, your carcasses, they shall fall in 
this wilderness.}- He repeats it again, to make them sensible 
of the certainty of it; and, in their own words, (ver. 2.) to 
humble and put them to confusion. 

Ver. 33. And your children shall wander.} So the Chaldee 
interpret what in the Hebrew is shall feed, or graze, as sheep 
do in the deserts. Or rather, after the manner of the Ara- 
bian shepherds, who could not stay long in one place, but 
were forced to remove their tents to another, that they might 
find pasture for their flocks. So R. Solomon interprets it. 

Forty years.|] Reckoning from their first coming out. of 
Egypt; from whence they were brought into the wilderness 
a.year.and a halfago ;. and now are condemned to make up 
their time of wandering in it full fort; y years. 

And bear your whoredoms.] That is, the punishment of 
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their whoredoms; as idolatry is peculiarly called, (chap. 
xv. 89. Exod. xxxiv. 15. Jerem. iii. 14.) of which they had 
been guilty presently after they came out of Egypt, when 
they made the golden calf and worshipped it; and con- 
tinued other idolatrous practices, (Lev. xvii. 5. 7.) which 
God punishes now that he visits their present rebellion. 
For it was not that alone to which he threatens this punish- 
ment, but he reckons with them for all the rest of their 
iniquities, (Deut. ix. 18. 24.) especially for the greatest of 
them all, which he declared he would not forget to punish 
upon any new occasion, (see Exod. xxxii. 34.) which they 
now gave him. It must be acknowledged, also, that other 
heinous sins are called by this name of whoredoms in Scrip- 
ture, as well as idolatry, (Psalm Ixxiii. 26.) See Mr. Sel- 
den, lib. iii. Uxor. Hebr. cap. 23. p. 489. 

Until your carcasses be wasted in the wilderuess.] This is 
the third time he reflects upon their foolish wish, (ver. 29.32.) 

Ver. 34. After the number of the daysin which ye searched 
the land, even forty days.| See chap. xiii. 20. 

(Each day for a year) shall ye bear your iniquities, even 
forty years.) Reckoning the time past, since they came into 
the wilderness, which was a year and a half:+so that the 
meaning is, they should wander forty years in the wilder- 
ness before they got out of it. Which is not to be under- 
stood so precisely as to want nothing at all of it: for they 
came out of Egypt on the fifteenth day of the first month, 
on the morrow after the Passover, (chap. xxxiii. 3.) and 
they came into Canaan and pitched in Gilgal, upon the 
tenth day of the first month of the one-and-fortieth year 
after their departure from Egypt; (Josh. iv. 19.) and, con- 
sequently, there wanted five days of full forty years. 

And ye shall know my breach of promise.] In the Hebrew 
the words are no more than these, ye shall know my breach: 
which the ancients understand of God's breaking in upon 
them, to take vengeance of them for their sin. So the 
LXX. yvdoro8e tov Supov rig dpyng pou, ye shall know the 

fury of my anger; and the Vulgar translates it, uliionem 
meam, my vengeance: that is, you shail find that I am the 
avenger of iniquity. And it is the same, if we understand 
my breach to signify God’s departure from them, who had 
so shamefully departed from him. Or, according to our 
translation, it signifies, a revocation of the blessing promised 
to them: which was so nullified, that they were left without 
any hope of having the like promise of entering into Canaan 
renewed to them. 

Ver. 35. I the Lord have said.| Decreed and pronounced 
this sentence. 

I will surely do it to ail this evil congregation.) Break 
from them; or break in upon them, to consume them, and 
utterly disinherit this untoward generation. 

That are gathered together against me.] Whem they ac- 
cused, as well as Moses and Aaron, (ver. 2, 3.) 

In this wilderness they shali be consumed, and there shall 
they die.) The repetition cf this so frequently (ver, 29. 32, 
33.) was to convince them tho decree was peremptory and 
irreversible. 

Ver. 36. And the men which Moses sent to search the land. | 
That is, ten of them. 

Who returned.| See chap. xiii. 25, 26. 

And made all the congregation to murmur against him, by 
bringing up a slander upon the land.| See chap. xiii. 31, 
32. xiv, 2. 


A COMMENTARY 


(CHAP. xIV. 


Ver. 37. Even those men, &ev. died by the plague.) Fither 
by tho pestilence, threatened ver. 12. or by lightning, or 
some other sudden death: about which there is a dispute 
among the I{ebrew doctors, in the Gemara on Sota, cap. 7. 
sect. 11. where some of them say they died of a quinsy, 
which choked them; or, as others, their tongues swelled, 
and hung out of their mouths down to their navels, and 
were full of worms, &c. So that their punishment was, 
suitable to their sin (as they conclude); with their tongues 
they offended, and in their tongues they suffered. 

Before the Lord.| Whose glory appeared upon the taber- 
nacle, before them all, (ver. 10.) unto which I take these 
words to relate; signifying that they died in his presence 
(and perhaps by a flash of fire from thence), on that very 
day upon which this murmuring was raised by their false 
report, 

Ver. 38. But Joshua the son of Nun, and Caleb the son of 
Jephunneh, which were of the men that went to search the 
land.| Here Joshua is mentioned with Caleb, and placed 
first (as in the sixth verse), as Caleb wasin ver. 30. Which 
shews there was no difference made between them. 

Lived still.| This is set down to shew God’s faithfulness 
in his promise to them: who, I suppose, were now in the 
company of the rest of the searchers of the land, before the 
Lord, and had no hurt, when all the other ten fell down dead 
on a sudden; which made their preservation the more re- 
markable. 

Ver. 39. And Moses told all these sayings unto all the 
children of Israel.}] Acquainted them with the doom which 
God had passed upon them. 

And the people mourned greatly.) Were extremely af- 
flicted at the news; but did not beseech him to pray for 
them, (as at other times, chap. xi. 2.) because he had told 
them the doom was irreversible. - 

Ver. 40. And they rose up early.] Or, but they rose up. 

In the morning.| The next morning after they were told 
what God had decreed against them. 

And gat them up into the top of the mountain.] They re- 
solved they would go up; or they prepared themselves for 
it: for they did not yct actually go up; as appears by the 
following words. 

Saying, Lo, we be here.| We are ready to do as Joshua 
and Caleb exhorted us, chap. xiii. 30. xiv. 9. They seem 
now to be as forward, as before they were backward to go 
to possess the land: which their rising early signified. 

And we will go up to the place which the Lord hath pro- 
mised.| They pretend now to depend upon his promise, and 
to trust he will make it good. 

For we have sizined.] Are sensible of our sin, and repent 
of it. Or, though we have sinned, yet we hope he will 
make good his promise. 

Ver. 4l. And Moses said, Wherefore now do you trans- 
gress the commandment of the Lord.] Why do you still con- 
tinue in your disobedience to God; who commands yon to 
return, and not to go forward ? (ver. 25.) 

But it shall not prosper.| You shall not succeed in your 
enterprise; which these words shew they stood ready to 
take in hand. A 

Ver. 42. Go not up.] Though they sought the renewal of 
God’s promise with tears, (ver. 39.) and now were ready 
to testify their repentance with the hazard of their lives, he 
would not recal the sentence passed upon them. 


CHAP. Xv.] 


For the Lord is not among you.| The cloud did not stir 
to conduct them; by which they might have understood 
that their attempt was presumptuous. 

That ye be not smitten before your enemies.) Who, with- 
out God’s help, would be too strong for them. 

Ver. 43. For the Amalekites and the Canaanites are there 
before you.| Either they were removed out of the valley 
where they were before, (ver. 25.) or, their main body be- 
ing there below, they sent a strong party to possess them- 
selves of the top of the mountain, and to make good the 
pass against the Israelites. 

And 1 ye shall fall by the sword.) Lose your lives in the 
attempt. 

Because ye are turned away from the Lord, therefore the 
Lord will not be with you.] This was a powerful reason 
to check their motion, and to restrain them from their at- 
tempt: but, after the manner of obstinate sinners, they go 
on still in their unbelief; as the next words inform us. 

Ver. 44. But they presumed to go up to the hill-top.| They 
audaciously endeavoured to ascend the monntain, against 
the Divine command: which is a strange instance of “hard- 
ened infidelity. 

Nevertheless, the ark of the covenant of the Lord, and 
Moses, departed not out of the camp.] The cloud stood still 
over the tabernacle; and thcrefore Moses, and the Levites, 
and the ark (which went before them, when they first re- 
moved from Sinai, chap. x. 33.) did not stir out of the place 
where they were encamped to conduct them. But this 
seems to signify that all the other camps, except that of 
the Levites, 7. e. the whele body of armed men, moved 
without the guidance of God; who would not favour them, 
because they moved against his express command. 

Ver. 45. Then the Amalekites came down, and the Ca- 
naanites.| With whom the Amorites also joined,(sce Deut. 
i. 44.) 

Which dwelt in that hill. ] Who had posted themselves 
there, and possessed themselves of the top of the mountain, 
(ver. 43. and see ver. 25.) 

And smote them.] Having a great advantage of them that 
were climbing up the hill: from whence they came pouring 
down upon them. 

Aud discomfited them.] It is not said how great a slaugh- 

ter they made of them; but it is likely it was not small, 
because they chased them a good way. Thus began God’s 
threatening to be immediately fulfilled, (that their carcasses 
should fall in that wilderness, ver. 29.) by their own wil- 
fulness. 
. Even unto Hormah.] A place in the confines of Canaan, 
near the Dead Sea: so called from the destruction that was 
here made of the Israelites, and afterward of the Canaanites, 
(chap. xxi. 3. Judg. i. 17.) And upon the occasion of this 
calamity which befel the Israclites, and the great mortality 
which followed, while they stayed in the wilderness, Moses 
is thought to have penncd the ninetieth Psalm; in which he 
signifies the life of man was now shortened, and reduced to 
seventy or eighty years; that is, made hut half as long as 
their forefathers’. 


CHAP. XV. 


Ver. 1. Awnp the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.| We 


read in Deut. i. ult. that they abode in Kadesh (where the 
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foregoing murmuring was) many days: during which time 


(and in the latter part of this second year after they came 
out of Egypt), it is very prebable all that we read in this 
chapter, and in the four following, was transacted. 

Ver. 2. Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto 
them.] 'These words were not directed to the whole congre- 
gation, but to the younger sort, who had not forfeited the 
favour of God, as their fathers had done; several of which, 
it is likely, were already dead, according to the doom God 
had passed upon them; and the rest looked upon them- 
selves as disinherited: (chap. xiv. 12.) and therefore these 
precepts were not delivered to them. 

When ye come into the land of your habitations, vied i 
give unto you.| This shews he speaks to the children of the 
murmurers, whom he promised to bring into the land of 
Canaan, (chap. xiv. 81.) and would therefore have well in- 
structed in the manner of sacrificing, wherein Go d’s wor- 
ship and service very much consisted; which ‘is the reason 
why he further explains what he had heretofore said about 
this matter. Bnt hence it appears, that they were not 
bound to observe these laws till they came to Canaan. 

Ver.3. And will make an offering by fire unto the Lord.) 
This comprehends all the sacrifices which were burnt upon 
the altar, either in the whole or in part. 

A burnt-offering.] This was the principal, and most an- 
cient sacrifice of al! other; which was wholly burnt upon 
the altar, every morning and every evening, (Exod. xxix. 
40.) of which he treats in the first of Leviticus. 

Of a sacrifice.| This undoubtedly signifies peace-offerings, 
as appears from ver. 8. and from the words here following; - 
and likewise from the use of the word sacrifice in other 
places, (Exod. xvili. 12. Levit. xvii. 5. 8.) and from this 


consideration also, that sin-offerings had no meat-offerings 


attending on them, but only in the case of a leper, (Lev. 
xiv. 10.) : 

In performing a vow, or in a free-will-offering.| These 
words explain what he means by a sacrifice, viz. peace-of- 
ferings ; which were offered in performance of some vow, 
or freely of their own accord, (Lev. vii. 16. xxii. 21.) or 


‘by God’s command upon their solemn feasts; as it here 


follows. 

And in your solemn feasts. Mentioned Levit. xxiii. (See 
there, ver. 37. and Numb xxix. 39.) 

To make a sweet savour unto the Lord.| Levit. i. 9. 

Of the herd or of the flovk.] Under the word flock is com- 
prehended both kids and lambs: for the Hebrew words tson 
and seh signify both; as many have observed, particularly 
Bochart in his Hierozoicon, (par. i. lib. ii. cap, 42.) 

Ver. 4. Then shall he that offereth his offering unto the 
Lord.| Of any of the forenamed sorts. 

Bring a meat-offering.] As a necessary appurtenance to 
such sacrifices, 

Of a tenth-deal of flour.| That is, the tenth part of an 
ephah, (as is expressly declared, chap, xxviii. 5.) which 
was an omer: (see Exod. xvi. 36.) 

Mingled with the fourth part of a hin of oil.| See Exod.. 
xxix.40. In this, such meat-offerings as were accessaries 
to other offerings, and a part of the sacrifice, which went 
before, differed ‘from those meat-offerings which were not 
dependant upon a foregoing sacrifice, but offered alone by 
themselves: for in these latter the oil was only poured 
upon the meat-offering, (Lev. ii: 1, &c.) and not mingled 
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and macerated with the flour; as it is here ordered : and 
there was this further difference between them, ‘that those 
meat-offerings which were aceessary to-other sacrifices, 
were all burnt on the altar, in honour of God, as Josephus 
observes, lib. iii. cap. 10. but when a meat-offering was 
solitary (as we may call it), as the priacipal offering which 
a man then made, a little part of it only was burnt upon 
the altar, and the priest had the rest; as appears from the 
second os td of Leviticus. 

Ver. 5. And a fourth of a hin of wine for a drink- offering 
shalt thou prepare.| Sce Exod. xxix. 40. 

With the burnt-offering or sacrifice.| Whether it were a 
whole burnt-offering, or a peace-offering, (ver. 3.) this 
wine was wholly poured upon the altar; and the priest had 
none of it. 

For one lamb.] It was the same for one kid. If there 
were more than one, the drink-offerinz, as well as the meat- 
offering, was increased; particularly upon the sabbath, 
(chap. xxviii. 9.) And the true reason why meat-offerings 
and drink-offerings are required to attend upon the burnt- 
offerings and peace-offerings, was, because these sacrifices 
were a feast,’ and are called the’ bread or food of God, 
(chap. xxviii. 2.) And therefore, as bread and wine, as well 
as flesh, are our refection; so God required them at’ his 
table. And salt, though not here named, was also added, 
(because it was to be omitted in no sacrifice, Lev. ii. 13.) 
as also frankincense ; because it is said both ver. 7. and 
ver. 10. this drink-offering was for @ sweet savour unto the 
Lord ; which scems to allude to the fragrancy ‘of frankin- 
cense. 

This was a thing so well known, that the heathen imi- 
tated this practice, in all their sacrifices, which were ever 
accompanied with a meat-offcring: insomuch that Phny 


saith; without this sola salsa, no sacrifice was thought to be » 


good: ‘ Nullum sacrificium ratum fieri existimant,” (lib. 
XXX. cap. 5.) And long before him we meet with it in'Ho- 
mer, in those known er of his, 





OiAoxtrac meo[3adovro. 


And as for wine, Brentius, in his paraphrase to Leviticus, 
takes notice of that phrase in him, no less obvious, 


ért & aidomoy oivoy 
AdBe 


which they not only poured upon the sacrifice, as it stood 
at the altar ready to be offered, but upon its flesh, when it 
was burning there: as we find in Virgil, Georg. iv. 


“Ter liquido ardentem perfudit Nectare flammam.” 


And in many other places. (See Dilherrus, in his Dissert. 
Specialis de Cacozelia Gentilium, cap. 10.) 

Ver. 6. Or for a ram, thou shalt prepare for a meat- 
offering two tenth-deals, &c.] This being a nobler sacrifice 
than a lamb, a larger meat-offering (and drinh-offering also, 
as appears by the next verse) is required to attend it. 

Ver. 7. And for a drink-offering, thou shalt offer a third 
part of a hin of wine, &c.| Whereas for.a lamb a fourth 
part was sufficient, (ver. 5.) 

Ver. 8. And: when thou preparest a bullock.|. This is a 
sacrifice of the herd, as the former of the flock, mentioned 
ver. 3. 

For a burnt-offering, or for a sacrifice in performing a 
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vow, or peace-offerings unto the Lord.) That is, free-will- 
offerings; which were one sort of peace-offerings, as those 
for performance of a vow were the other: (see ver. 3.) But 
free-will-offerings are peculiarly called bythe name of 
peace-offerings, because they were the most acceptable of 
this sort; being offered purely out of love and affection to 
God, nikiindvals a: payment which was due upon a vow. 
Ver. 9. Then shall he bring’ with the bullock a meat- 
offering of three tenth-deals of flour, &c.] The meat-offerings 
increased proportionably to the sacrifices upon which they 
attended : one tenth-deal, with a fourth part ofa hin of oil, 
being sufficient for a lamb, (ver. 4.) ‘and two tenth-deals, 


With a third part of a hin of oil, for a ram, (ver. 6.) but three. 


tenth-deals of flour, and half a hin of oil, is here required to 
accompany the sacrifice of a bullock. 
Ver. 10. And thou shalt bring for a drink-offering half a 


hin of wine, &c.] The same was to be observed in the drink- | 


offering ; which is larger in this sacrifice than in the two 
former, (ver. 5. 7.) 

Ver. 11. Thus shall it be done for one bullock, or for one 
ram, or for a lamb, or a kid.] He repeats what he had said 
more distinctly, proceeding from the sacrifice last men- 
tioned unto the first: which (ver. 5.) is said’to be one 
lamb ; but here explained to comprehend also akid. For so 


the last part of this verse runs in the Hebrew; for a young - 


one (which he calls seh) either of the sheep, or of the goats. 
Ver. 12. According .to the number that ye shall prepare, 
so shall ye do to every one, according to their number.| This 


I take to be a general rule, by which these offerings were | 


to be governed ; that, proportionable to the number of 
bullocks, rams, sheep, or goats that were offered, should 
be the quantity of the meat-offering and drink-offering ; for 
bread and wine must bear proportion to the meat sct on 
the table. — 


Ver. 13. All that are born in the country shall do these | 


things after this manner.| z.e. All Israelites. 

In offering an offering made by fire, &c.] When they 
offer any of the forenamed sacrifices, (ver. 3.) 

Ver. 14. ‘And tf a@ stranger sojourn with you.| There 
were two sorts of strangers, it is vulgarly known, among 
the Israclites: some that entirely embraced and professed 
the Jewish religion, into which they were admitted by cir- 
cumcision, &c.; others that were permitted to live among 
them, having setidunded ‘all idolatry, but did not submit to 
their whole réligion. The-Talmudists expound this place 
of the former sort. 

Or whosoever be among you in your generation.] One 
would think this should signify the other sort of strangers; 
but they make it only an explication of the former: whether 
he were a proselyte that sojourned for a time, or were 
settled among them. 

And will offer an offering made by fire of a sweet savour 
unto the Lord.| Any of the forementioned offerings, which 
could be offered, as is here directed, by none but one that 
was subject to their law. For though another proselyte, 
who worshipped the true God, but was not circumcised, 
might bring a burnt-offering ; yet they say it was without a 
meat-offering and drink-offering ; and no peacc-oflerings 
were accepted from him. 

As ye do, so he shall do.) Offer according to the rules 
above given; which is farther explained in the following 


) verses. 


CHAP. XV.] 


Ver. 15.. One ordinance.) viz. About sacrifices. 

Shail be both for you of the congregation.| i.e. For you 
Israelites. 

And also forthe stranger that sojourneth with you. .] Here 
the LXX. translate it, TpoonAtrore mpockepévore Ev bpiv, 
proselytes that are added, or joined to you; or are juris 
vestri participes, as Mr. Selden expounds it, (lib. i. Jure 
Nat. et’ Gent. cap. 2. p. 147.) 

An ordinance for ever, &c.| Never to be repealed as long 
as your religion Jasts. 

As ye are, so shall the stranger be before the Lord.] In 
matters of religion and Divine worship, though not in all 
civil things: for no proselyte, they think, could be chosen 
a member of the Sanhedrin, or great council at Jerusalem. 
The Jews extend these words to. the way and manner of 
being made proselytes, by circumcision, baptism, and 
sprinkling of blood; as the Jews were originally, they say, 
initiated into their religion. (Selden, lib. i. de Syned. cap. 
3. p. 34.) 

Ver. 16. One law and one manner shall be for you, wad 
for the stranger-that sojourneth with. you.] This general 
rule was made to invite and encourage strangers to become 
proselytes to the Jewish religion, and to engage the Jews 
to be kind to them; they being admitted to an isorimfa, as 
Philo calls it, an equal privilege with those who were born 
Jews. Yet this, the Jews say, is to be received with some dis- 
tinctions; for the laws of Moses, either concerning the duties 
they owed to God and-onc to anothcr, or concerning ma- 
gistracy and marriages; they say, those of the first sort be- 
longed to proselytes, as much as to original Jews, yet with 
some temperament; (as Mr. Selden observes, lib. ii. dc Jure 
Nat. et Gent. cap. 4.) but in those of the second sort 
they had not an equal privilege; for they were not to have 
any sort of: command, cither civil or military: and though 
they might marry with the Jews, yet not with the priests; 
and some marriages were permitted to them, which were 
forbidden to the Israclites: (see there, p. 167.) 

Ver. 17. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.) These 
commands were given, in all likelihood, at the samc time 
with the ‘foregoing. ; | 

Ver.18. Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto 
them.] See ver. 2. 

When ye come into the land whither I bring you.] See 
there also; only add this, that the Jews acknowledge 
such kind of offerings, as here follow, and first-fruits, were 
due by the lat only from the corn, &c. that grew in the 
land of Canaan; .but by the decree of their wise men, 
they were to bring them ont of Syria, and out of the land 
of Og and Sihon; as Maimonides saith in his treatise 
balled Biccurim, cap. 2. 

Ver. 19. When ye eat.| i.e. When it-is ready. to be 
eaten; for thcy offered it before they ate of it. 

Of the bread of the land.) So corn is called, (Psalm 
civ. 14.) and the meaning seems to be, that when they 
made bread of the new corn of the land, they should out 
of the dough first make a cakc, and offer it to the Lord, 
before they baked bread for their own use. 

Ye shall offer up a heave-offering unto the Lord.| This 
is explaincd in the next verse, of offering a cake out of 
the first dough, whether it were of wheat, or barley, or rye, 
or oats, or that which they call cusemim (which they de- 
scribe to be a kind of wheat, or barley, different from that 
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which is commonly known by those names); for- of. these 
five kinds of grain, the Talmudists say, this cake was to 
be offered ; and that out. of the gleanings, and the sheaf 
left in the ficld, and out. of the corners of: the field. 

Ver. 20. Ye shall offer up a cake of the first of your 
dough for a heave-offering.]: Not. upon the altar; but it 
was given to the priests, on whom God bestowed all their 
heave-offerings, (chap. xviii. 8.). yet they arc said to be 
offered unto the Lord, because they were heaved, or lifted 
up to him, as the Creator of heaven and-of earth; and 
then given to his ministers, who had it in his right. __ 

As ye do the heave-offering of the thrashing-floor, so shall 
ye heave it.] That is, as the first-fruits of the harvest were 
given to. the priests, and not: offered upon. the altar, so 
should this be given them, (Lev. xxiii. 16, 17.) and so were 
the first-fruits of their oi] and their wine, &c. (Numb. xviii. 
12,13.) All which the Jews call. the great terumah, or 
heave-offering. 

Ver. 21. Of the first: of your. ‘dough shall. ye give unto 
the Lord .a heave-offering in your generations.] ‘This be- 
ing a new law, not given before, he repeats it, that they 
might be.the more observant of it: as,we may see they 
were by this.; that it was one of the things which rendered 
a woman infamous (though not so as to give her the bitter 
water), if-she did not separate this cake from the. first 
dough of the new corn to be presented to God; but either 
made her husband believe she.had done it, when she had 
not, or ate it herself; as Mr. Selden. observes, lib. iii. 
Uxor. Hebr. cap. 17. and. therefore at this very day the 
Jcws are so nice in this pojnt, that they take enough to 
make a cake, as soon as the meal is mingled with water. 
The proportion is not mentioned in the law; but their wise 
men say, it was.to be the forty-fourth part of the whole 
dough: (see Buxtorf. Synagog. Jud. cap. 34.) The ca- 
balists observing that this verse begins with the letter mem, 
and ends with mem, conclude (after their way), that there- 
fore they were to give the forticth part, because mem is 
the numeral Ictter for forty. 

Ver. 22. And if ye have erred, and not observed all 
these commandments which the Lord hath spoken unto 
Moses.| Which have been now given concerning sacri- 
fices; for to such commandments these words seem to 
have respect. Maimonides, in his treatise of the worship 
of the plancts (and me Jews generally), saith this concerns 
idolatry. 

Ver. 23. Even all that the Lord hath commanded you by 
the hand of Moses:] 'That is, all the commandments in the 
book of Leviticus, ety such. matters of God’s worship 
and service. , 

From the day that the Lord eieiilanded Moses.| The 
word Moses is not in the Hebrew, and the sense is plainer 
without it, as the Vulgar hath translated these words, from 
the day he began to command. . 

And henceforward. | Or ikhat thenceforward, until now ; 
or until he made an cnd of-commanding. So this niahee 
is used in Lev. xxii. 27. Irom the eighth day, and thence- 
forth, creatures were clean. to be offered. (Sce Ezek. 
Xxxix. 22.) 

Among your generations. ] In the Hebrew, to your gene- 
rations. Andso the LXX. ti¢ rac yevede, to be observed 
throughout all generations. 

Ver. 24. Then tt shall be, that if aught be committed by 
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ignorance, without the knowledge of the congregation.} It is 
commonly said, that Moses here speaks concerning sins of 
omission (as we call them), as in Lev. iv. 18. he doth of sins 
of commission, or doing that which ought not to be done ; as 
here not doing that which ought to be done; for which dif- 
fereut sorts of sacrifices areappointed. But others think that 
he speaks in beth places of the same errors ; only in that 
law, (Lev. iv. 14.) concerning those committed by the 
whole congregation, here of such-as were committed by 
some lesser number of them, called the congregation ; 
suppose the seventy elders, or the rulers of thousands and 
hundreds, &c. who are sometimes called by this name, 
(chap. xxv. 7, xxxii. 12. Josh. xxiv. 4.) But the Jews 
generally think Moses here speaks of strange worship, 
which was to be expiated by this sacrifice of a goat fora 
sin-offering. And therefore an excellent person of our 
own, after long consideration of this matter, comes to this 
conclusion: that in Leviticus he requires a young bullock 
to be slain for a sin-offering, when the whole congregation, 
though adhering to the true worship of Ged in every thing, 
were led ignorantly to do something against some negative 
precept (as they call it); to practise, that is, what God had 
forbidden, (se those words seem to import, Lev. iv. 13, 
14.) but.this kid of the goats. here mentioned for a sin- 
offering, together with a young bullock for a burnt-offering, 
was to be sacrificed, when all the people, forgetting the 
holy rites prescribed by Moses (which often happened 
under bad kings), fell by a common error into idolatrous 
worship; which agrees very well with what is said in the 
two verses beforegoing; where he speaks, as I noted, of 
not observing these holy rites about sacrifices: (see Dr. 
Outram, lib. i. de Sacrificiis, cap. 14. sect. 2.) 

Then all the congregation shall offer one young bullock 
for a burnt-offering.| Having neglected these laws or- 
dained by Moses, and worshipped Ged in a wreng man- 
ner, according to the rites used in other countries (or at 
least mistaking the proper. sacrifices and rites belonging 
to them, which they ought to have offered), this burnt-offer- 
ing, I suppose, is commanded to be offered, when they 
saw their error, in token that they returned to God’s true 
religion, and that way of worship which he had prescribed. 

With his meat-offering, and his drink-offering.] Pre- 
scribed above, ver. 8—L0. Which, perhaps, they had neg- 
lected to offer formerly with the burnt-offering. 

It is well observed by Mr. Thorndike out of Maimonides, 
that all. the congregation (if we understand thereby the 
whole bedy of the people), could not possibly offer these 
sacrifices; but the great consistory offered them as often 
as they occasioned the breach of the law, by interpreting 
it erroneously. (Rights of the Church in a Christian 
State, p. 159.) 1 

And one kid of the goats for a sin-offering.] To expiate 
for what had been done after the manner of the heathen, 
contrary to the laws of God’s worship here delivered by 
Moses; or otherwise than he directed: from whence it was 
(which adds much probability to this), that when Hezekiah 
restored the true worship of God, after the temple had 
been shut up, and the daily sacrifice omitted, and many 
idolatrous rites there used, by the ignorance of the people, 
in the days of his father, (2 Chron. xxviii. 24. xxix. 3.) he 
caused seven bullocks to be offered for a burnt-offlering ; 
and as. many goats for a sin-offering; and so Ezra did at 
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the restoration of the Divine service after they came out of 
Babylon, (Ezra viii. 35.) And it makes no difference, that 
Moses here requires only one of a sort to be offered, 
whereas Hezekiah offered seven, and Ezra twelve; for this 
only proves that one was absolutely necessary, but more 
than one was acceptable; especially when exceeding great 
errors had been committed in God’s worship. 

Ver. 25. And the priest shall make an atonement for all 
the congregation.| Who had thus committed an error in 
the worship of God out of ignorance: being misled by the 


great interpreters of the law; whe therefore were to bring 


this sacrifice in the name of them all. For it is apparent 
by this, as well as the former verse, that all the congrega- 
tion were concerned in this sacrifice, as much as in that 
Lev. iv. 13. And the same appears from the next verse, 
where he saith, all the people were in ignorance. 

And it shall be forgiven them, for it ts ignorance.| Pro- 
ceeding from an erroneous interpretation of the law, or 
some other mistake; not from contempt of God and of his 
laws: for then they were to be utterly cut off, (ver. 30, 31.) 

And they shall bring their offering, a sacrifice made by 
fire unto the Lord.] That is, a burnt-offering: which is not 
prescribed in Leviticus (as I observed before), and there- 
fore was a different sort of offering, for a different offence. 

And their sin-offering before the Lord.] Prescribed in the 
foregoing verse. 

For their ignorance.] Which made them capable of a 
pardon; though not without these sacrifices. 

Ver. 26. Andit shall be forgiven all the congregation of 
the children of Israel.] He repeats it again, that they might 
not doubt of reconciliation to him, when they repented as 
soon as they understood their error, and acknowledged it, 
and begged his pardon by these sacrifices. 

And ‘the stranger that sojourneth among them.) Who 
were obliged to the same laws with the Israclites, and had 
the same privileges, (ver. 14d—16.) 

Seeing all the people were in ignorance.] It was a com- 
mon error; and therefore ne wonder strangers were carried 
away with it. 

Ver. 27. Andif any soul.] 7. e. Any particular person. 

Sin through ignorance.| Offend in matters of religion; 
by not observing the rites here prescribed, or by doing con- 
trary to them through mere ignorance. To this, I think, 
these words are to be limited; wherein they differ from that 
law, Ley. iv. 27. which speaks of all manner of offences 
through ignorance. 

Then he shall bring a she-goat of the first year for a sin- 
offering.] This sin-otfering differs from that in Leviticus, 
(chap. iv. 28.) which was only a female kid of the goats. 

Ver. 28. And the priest shall make an atonement for the 
soul that sinneth ignorantly.] As he was to do for the whole 
congregation, (ver. 25.) 

When he sinneth by ignorance before the Lord.] These 
words, before the Lord, seem to me to import, that he 
speaks of sins committed about the worship of God; and 
confirms what I have said upon ver. 24. For in Lev. iv. 
both ver. 13. and ver. 27. he speaks in general of sins com- 
mitted, either by the congregation, or by particular persons, 
against any of the commandments of the Lord, not before 
the Lord; i.e. (as I understand it) in his worship and 
service. .Z 

To make an atonement for him, &c.] He repeats it again, 
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to shew them that he would no more have a particular per- 
son suffer for his error than the whole body of the people. 

Ver. 29. You shall have one law for him that sinneth 
through ignorance, both for him that is among the children 
of Israel, and for the stranger that sojourneth among them.] 
See ver. 15. This must necessarily be meant of a proselyte 
of justice, as they called him that was circumcised, and un- 
dertook to keep the whole law; for he speaks of such, 
whether natives or others, as onradi in not observing all his 
commandments, (yer. 22, 23.) © 

Ver. 30. But the soul that doeth aught presumptuoush y-] 
Not merely knowingly, but wilfully and audaciously ; in 
contempt of the Divine Majesty and his authority: for so 
the Hebrew phrase, with a high hand, signifies, as Maimo- 
nides observes, in his More Nevochim. par. lil. cap. 41. 
where he saith, it imports a sin, not only publiely and 


openly committed, but with pride and insolencce; it pro- - 


ceeding, not merely from an ill custom a man hath got of 
doing amiss, but from an express intention to contradict 
the law of God, and to set himself in defiance of it: whiehis 
the reason of what follows, the same reproacheth the Lord. 

Whether he be born in the land, or a stranger.| Here the 
word stranger is simply used, without the addition of that 
sojourneth among them (as in the preceding verse), and 
therefore Mr. Selden well coneludes, that even the prose- 
lytes of the gate were concerned in this law (as it related to 
idolatry and blasphemy), though not in the foregoing; and 
that they were liable to be cut off by the hand of Heaven; 
but whether to be punished by the judges or not, it doth not 
appear, (lib. ii. de Jure Nat. et Gent. cap. 11.) 

The same reproacheth the Lord.) ‘‘ No man sinned thus 
(saith Maimonides in the place forenamed), but he who had 
a settled opinion in his mind, contrary to the law of God; 
in which he dissented from it. And the common received 
exposition of this place is, that it speaks of an idolater ; be- 
cause he opposed the chief and principal foundation of the 
law. For no man worshipped a star, or a planet, but he 
that believed its eternity: which is the most repugnant of 
all other things to the law of God; which, in the very first 
words of it, declares, that all the world had a beginning, 
and was made by Him whom the Jews worshipped.” Thus 
he. But doing any thing with a high hand doth not signify 
any one certain kind of sin, as the Jews generally fancy, 
(who think he speaks here only of an idolater or blasphemer: 
see Selden, lib. i. de Synedr. cap. 6. p.101.) but a certain 
manner of sinning, with despite to the commands of God, 
-and contempt of his authority, in any kindof sin whatso- 
ever. And this Maimonides himself afterward acknow- 
ledges, in the words following: “‘ There seems to me to 
be the same reason in all other transgressions, which are 
committed contemptuously against any law of God; as, if 
an Israelite seethed a kid in its mother’s milk, or wore he- 
terogencous garments, or rounded the corners of his head, 
or his beard, in contempt of the law. For the consequence 
of this is, that he believes this law not to be true; which, 
in my judgment (saith he) is the meaning of these words, 
He reproacheth the Lord.” 

And that soul shail be cut off from among his people.] No 
sacrifice could make an atonement for such a man; but he 
was to die, either by the hand of Heaven, or of the judges. 
Sometimes God saith, he will cut off idolaters, and such as 
consulted familiar spirits, (Lev. xx. 5, 6.) Sometimes he 
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only saith certain offenders shall be cut off; as here in this, 
and many other places. Of which phrase I have given an 
account, Gen. xvii. 14. where the reader may see the se- 
veral opinions that have been about it; and that its mean- 
ing must be determined by the matter in hand. Accordingly, 
Maimonides hath judiciously resolved, that, in this place, 
it signifies cutting off by the hand of the magistrates, as in 
the case of apostacy to idolatry, (Deut. xiii. 18, &c.) Not 
that all their goods were to be destroyed, and nothing left 
to their heirs (as when they served other gods); but, though 
a whole tribe had, with a high hand, transgressed any pre- 
cept of the law, that is, denied it to be God’s law, he thinks 
they were only to be all killed. Just as all the people 


thought in the ease of the Reubenites, Gadites, and half 


tribe of Manasseh; who, only building an altar on the other 
side of Jordan, contrary to God’s law, as-was imagined, all 
the rest of the tribes of Israel gathered together, to go up 
to war against them, and eut them off, Josh. xxii. 11, 12, 
&c. 22, 23. where they acknowledged they deserved to pe- 
rish, if they had built an altar for worship, as their bre- 
thren thought they had done. 

Ver. 31. Because he hath despised the word of the Lord. } 
This shews the nature of the offence ; which was setting at 
nought God’s laws, and denying them to he of Divine au- 
thority. 

And hath broken his commandment.] Not only by doing 
contrary to it, but, in effeet, disannulling it; by rejecting its 
authority, and affirming he is not bound to observe Lp 
precept. 

That soul shall be utterly cut off.) They shall nave no 
mercy upon him. 

His iniquity shall be upon ines |] Not upon those who put 
him to death; but upon himself. 

Ver. 32. And while the children of Israel were in the wil- 
derness.| In this part of the wilderness, at Kadesh-barnea, 
it is very probable: (see ver. 1.) 

They found aman. | The Jews, who wold not be thought 
ignorant of any thing, say this man was one of those that 
presumed to go up to the mountain, when Moses forbade 
them, (chap. xiv. 44.) And some of them say expressly, 
his name was Zelophehad; about the dividing of whose 
estate a question afterward arose, (chap. xxvii. 1, &e.) So 
the Chaldee paraphrase, aseribed to Jonathan and others : 
(see Selden, lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 1.n.9.) 

That gathered sticks.] Orwas binding up sticks, which he 
had gathered, and plucked up by the roots out of the carth; 
as some of the Jews understand the Hebrew word (Mr. 
Selden there observes), from Exod.v.7. 

On the sabbath-day.| 'This the Jewish doctors would have 
to be the very next sabbath after its first institution in the 
wilderness; which is to make this history misplaced, and 
the foregoing also, without any necessity. 

Ver. 33. And they that found him gathering sticks. ] Aa- 
monished him (as the Jews also say) of the unlawfulness 
of it, and wished him to desist. But lie would not hearken 
unto them; and therefore (as it hore follows) they brought 
him unto Moses, &c. as one that contemptuously, and with 


‘a high hand, had offended God. For they make this an in- 


stance of such a presumptuous sin as is mentioned before, 
ver. 30, 31. which is not improbable. And it appears 
from hence, that they obsorved the sabbath while they were 
in the wilderness; and therefore did not bring him before 
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Moses on that day, but the next after; or at least he was | 


not judged till the next day. 

Brought him unto Moses and Aaron, and unto all the 
congregation.| Who were now, they fancy, hearing a sa- 
ered lecture, when:they brought the man beforo Moses. 
For he was the chief judge, who was to determine such 
cases: though we may conccive the seventy elders (who 
were constituted before this happened, chap. xi. 24, &ce.) 
to have been now sitting, and Moses at the head of tliem. 
But he being not deprived of any authority by their crea- 
tion, who were added only to give him case, it is more like- 
ly this man was sct before Moses, as the sole judge of 
this case. For God speaks to him alone, (ver. 85.) when 
‘he directs what should be done with him. Yet Aaronand 
the elders, it appears by these words, were present (and 
called here all the congregation), when this offender was 
brought before him. 

Ver. 34. And they put him in ward.] By the order of 
Moses, (as they did the man that blasphemed, Lev. xxiv. 
12.) to secure him, till the mind of God was ‘known .how 
he should be punished. 

Because it was not declared: what shouid be done to him.) 

They knew very well that he was to die; for it had becn 
declared, (Exod. xxxi. 14. xxxv..2.) but they questioned 
what kind of death he should suffer, as the Jews interpret 
it. . or they observe this difference between that case of 
the: blasphemer in Leviticus, and this here of the sabbath- 
‘breaker: that there they doubted whether he should be 
punished by them, or by the hand of Heaven; but here, 
what kind of death they should inflict uponhim. Though 
there are some (as Mr. Selden there observes, n. 8.) who 
imagine, the question here also was, whether the sense of 
the law was, that they should expect his punishment from 
God, orhe be put to death by the court of judgment. 
° Ver. 35. And the Lord said unto Moses.| Who went, I 
suppose, into the sanctuary, to inquire what the pleasure 
of God was in this’ matter; as he did in another difficulty, 
(N umb., ix. 8.) 

~The man shall be surely pis to death.) By this answer, 
it seems to me, the question was not, at first, what death 
he should dic; but whether'he should’ be putto death or 
not: that is, whether the gathering and binding up sticks 
into a faggot was such.a work as’ is forbidden in the law, 
(Exod. xx.) unto which death was afterward threatened 
inthe places beforementioned. And the resolution was, 
that he should be put’to death, as a man that denied God, 
the creator of the world; though not in words, yet in fact. 
For he who did any work onthe sabbath, (as Aben Ezra 
notes upon Exod.xx.) denied the work of creation; though 
he did not in downright terms deny God himself. ‘Tor the 


sabbath being a sigz (as God calls it) that they were the’ 


worshippers of him who made all things; the contempt of 
that was a renouncing of their rclipion, ‘aud: therefore de- 
served to be punished with death; the belief of the crea- 
tion of the world being the very foundation of the Jewish 
religion; asthe belicf of its éternity was the foundation of 
tho pagan. 


than any other, for the reason forementioned), so heinous a 
crime, and so severely punished; for by this time a truce 
Worshipper of God was distinguished from’ a profane per- 
son and an idolater. 
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This made the breach of this precept, of keep-' 
ing the sabbath strictly (which is more frequently repeaicd. 


(cuar. xy. 


All the congregation shall stone him with stones, without 
the camp. ] Abie! was a punishment inflicted for very enor- 
mous crimes.’ (See Lev. xx. 2. xxiv.12.) And this man 
was condemned to suffer it, because he was the first breaker 
of this sacred law. And he doing it presumptuously, (as is 
supposed from the connexion of this story with ver. 30, 
31.) in contempt of the law; and not desisting from his 
impicty, when he was admonished to forbear, (as I said, 
ver. 33.) it highly aggravated his guilt; being no less than 
a reproaching of the Lord, and a despising of his word. 
Whence the vulgar saying of the Talmudists, He that denies 
the sabbath, ts like to him that denies the whole law. 

Ver. 36. And all the congregation brought him without 
the camp, and stoned him, &c.] Not on the sabbath-day, as 
I said before ; for that was unlawful (as Philo observes), 
but the next day after; or as soon as Moses had passed 
sentence upon him. 

Ver. 37. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.| This 
was spoken, it is most likely, about the samc time that the 
foregoing passage happened, and the commands mentioned 
in the beginning of this chapter were delivered. For this 
that follows, is a direction for the better observance of all 
the rest of God’s commandments. 

Ver. 38. Speak unto the children of Israel, and bid them 
that they make them fringes.| This is the best word’ we 
have in our language to express the Hebrew word tzitz- 
ith, which imports something of an omament resembling a 
flower, as the word tzitz signifies. Of how many threads 
they consist, and after what fashion they are made by the 
Jews at this day, sec Buxtorf’s Synagoga Judaica, cap. 9. 

In the borders of their garments.] Or (as it is in the He- 
brew) in the wings of their garments ; which had four skirts, 
as appears by Deut. xxii. 12. at the bottom of each of 
which they were to have a fringe: which scem to have been 
only threads left at the end of the web unwoven; at the top 
whereof they put a lace, as it here follows. 

Throughout ther generations.| To be a perpetual mark 
of their rcligion, and put them in mind of their duty. 

And that they put upon the fringe of the borders a 
riband.) Or, a lace; which both bound the fringe fast at 
the top, and also madc it more conspicuous and observa- 
ble; which was the intention of it. For by this they were 
distinguished from all other people who were not Jews; as 
well as put in mind of the precepts of God, as it follows in 
the next verse. 

Of blue.| Or, as some would have it translated, of pur- 
ple. But the Hiecbrew writers say, theceleth signifies that 
colour which we now call ultramarine; as Braunius hath 
observed; (lib. i. de Vestitu Sacerd. Hebr. cap. 13. and 
Bochart. Hierozoic. par. ii. lib. v. cap. 10, 11.) 

There is another very learned person, also, who hath 
more lately shewn, out of an excellent MS. in his posses- 
sion, What the Jews deliver concerning the way and man- 
ner of dying this colour: which being not casy to com- 
pass, the Jews at this day, instead of this colour, are con- 
tented to use white. (See J. Wagenscil upon the Gemara 
Sotx, cap. 2. annot. 8. 

Ver. 39. And it shall be to vow for a fringe.) Or rather, 
it (that is, the riband) shall be unto you upon the fringe ; or, 
to the fringe ; added to it, to make it the morenoted; being 
of a distinct colour from the fringe, which was of the 
same'colour; ‘And the garment, the Jews say, in the sel- 
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vage of which these fringes were, was. their upper gar- 


ment, called ¢alith, being a kind of cloak. 

That ye may look upon it, and remember all the command- 
ments of the Lord.] i.e. When they looked down, this fringe 
and Jace which they saw there might put them in mind of 
the duty they owed to God; who commanded this, not for 
itself, but to remember them that they were a holy people, 
bound to God by peculiar laws, which they should be as 
careful to observe as to wear these fringes. Hence it was 
that they, who pretended to greater sanctity than others, en- 
larged these fringes, (as our Saviour observes, Matt. xxiii. 
5.) t. e. extended them to a greater length, so that they 
swept the ground, which made them more observable, as 
Braunius notes out of the Gemara of Gittim. lib. i. de 
Vest. Sacerd. Hebr. cap. 3. n. 16. where he also ob- 
serves, that their superstition grew so much, as with great 
subtilty to contrive, that these fringes might be so wrought, 
as to denote the six hundred and thirteen precepts con- 
tained in the law of Moses; that so they might be put in 
mind of all the commandments of the Lord: (See Buxtorf 
also in the place beforenamed; and- sane Montague, i in 
his Apparatus, cap. 7. n. 32.) 

And do them.] Which was the end of remembcring them, 
as that was of their wearing them ; though the Jews: proved 
so foolish, as to pride thémachves j in the bare use of their 
omaments ; i. e. in their being a select people; which ought 
to have made them more. careful to do the ental will of 
God. 

And that ye seek not after your own ee) 7 Follow not 
your own thoughts and imaginations, (as Maimonides ex- 
pounds it, More ‘Nevoch. ‘par. i. cap. 39.) or rather, your 
own desires. Or the word seek may import, inventing other 
ways of serving God, according to their own fancies. —_ 

And your own eyes.|- Nor follow the example of others; 
as they were prone to do, it appears, by their making the 
golden calf; that they might have such a visible representa- 
tion of God, as other nations were wont to have. 

After: which ye use to go a whoring.| It appears by this, 
thatthe foregoing words have a peculiar regard to the wor- 
ship of God (which he speaks of in the beginning of this 
chapter), from which, when they departed, they are said to 
go a whoring from God, unto whom thcy were espoused. 

Ver. 40. That ye may remember and do all:my com- 
mandments.| We would not have them think there was any 
sanctity to be placed mcrely in wearing these fringes; but 
they were to be considered only as instruments, to call 
their duty to remembrance, and excite them to the per- 
formance of if. And so the Jews themselves sometimes 
call them, as Buxtorf observes in the place beforenamed, 
‘means and instruments of observing the precepts.” 

And be holy unto your God.| By observing all his com- 
mandments; especially keeping themsclves from idols. 

Ver. 41. Iam the Lord your God.| Their sovereign and 
benefactor. 

Which brought you out of the land of Eqgypt.|' He re- 
members them of the most peculiar obligation they had 
upon them, to observe this law and all the rest of his 
precepts. : 

To be your God.] They were Fedridhnee by him on pur- 
pose, when none else could deliver them, that they might 
acknowledge no other God, but only him, to whom they 
owed their liberty, to serve him. 
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I au.the Lord your God.| This scems to be repeated, to 
encourage. them to hope that he would still continue good 
to them,- notwithstanding the rebellion of their fathers; 
for which he. had condemned them to die in the -wilder- 
ness; where he would preserve them (their children), and 
at last bring them into rhea bhatt if they would follow his 
directions. 


CHAP. XVI. 


We have nothing here said to direct us to the time and 
place, when and where this new rebellion happened; but 
it is very probable (as I said, chap. xv. 1.) that it was in 
some part of the second year after they came out of Egypt; 
before they removed from Kadesh-barnea. 

Ver. 1. Now Korah the son of Izhar, the son of Kohath, 
the son of Levi.|-By this it is evident that Korah was 
cousin-german (as we speak) to Moses and Aaron; for Izhar 
(Korah’s father) was the second son of Kohath, as Amram 
(the father of Moses and Aaron) was his eldest son, (Exod: 
vi. 18. 1 Chron. vi. 2.) 

And Dathan and Abiram the sons of Eliab.] 'This Eliab 
was the son of Pallu, the second son of: Reuben, as ap- 
pears from chap. xxvi. 5. 8, 9. 

And On the son of Peleth.| He also was descended from 
Reuben, as well as Dathan and Abiram (as.the next words 
tell us, sons of Reuben), but of what family it doth not .ap- 
pear. Nor is this man any where again mentioned, no, not 
in‘ the progress: of this conspiracy; which inclines me to 
think, that though he entered into it, yet he afterward with- 
drew himself, or was so inconsiderable, that no notice was 
taken of him. 

Took men.] The word men is not in the Hebrew; but 
simply Korah took.''Which word took being the first word 
in the Hebrew text, the whole verse may be thus translated, 
Korah the son of Izhar, &c. took both Dathan and Abiram 
the sons of Eliab,-and On the son of Peleth, &c. ‘That is, 
he drew these into a conspiracy with him. Or, he betook 
himself to a party, as the Chaldee understands it, he divided 
himself ; with an intention, that is, to make a sedition. But 


the sense is the samc, if we follow our translation, he took | 


men; that is, complices or associates with him in his re- 
bellion: by which we may understand the two hundred and 
fifty; mentioned in the next verse. © | 

Ver. 2. And they rose up.] ‘Made an insurrection: in 
which Korah seems to have been the ringleader, having 
drawn the rest into it; which he might the more easily do, 


because the Kohathites and Reubenites lay encamped on 


the very same side of the tabernacle, (Numb. ii. 10. com 
pared with chap. iii. 29.) by which means they had oppor- 
tunity often to conspire together. Whence’ R. Solomon 


makes this reflection, Woe to the wicked,.and woe to his. 


neighbour! The cause of the insurrection is generally 


thought, both by Jews and Christians, to have been, that. 


Korah could not brook the preferment of: Aaron and his 
family, so high above the rest of the Levites, who were 
made only their ministers, (chap. iii. 6. 9. viii. 19.) For he 
thought this was too great a difference between the children 
of two brothers, who were of equal deserts. Nay, Aben 


Ezra thinks, that’ he wholly disliked the late exchange of. 


the first-born for the Levitcs. ‘And besides; it may be 
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thought that he stomached the late preferment of Elizaphan 
the son of Uzziel, who was the youngest son of Kohath, to 
be chief of the family of the Kohathites, (chap. iii. 30.) 
which he thought rather belonged to himself, who was the 
son of the second son of Kohath. And finding himself too 
weak to make an insurrection alone, he persuaded Dathan 
and Abiram (of the tribe of Reuben), and those in whom 
they had an interest, to join with him, upon another pre- 
tence; that they were descended from the eldest son of 
Israel, to whom the chief authority in the nation belonged, 
which Moses had taken upon himself; and likewise pre- 
ferred the tribe of Judah to the principal place in their en- 
campment, (chap. ii. 3.) and also the seventy elders to be 
his assistants, without their advice, and leaving them out 
of the number. 

Such as these may be thought to he the grounds upon 
which they proceeded: Korah seeking the priesthood, and 
the sons of Reuben the civil dignity. But it seems to me 
that the ground of the quarrel was wholly upon the account 
of the pricsthood (as I shall shew upon the next verse), 
and that they struck at Moses only as advancing his bro- 
ther and his family, by his own authority, and not (as they 
pretended) by Ged’s direction. For,as Dathan and Abiram 
did not appear openly, when they had formed this faction 
(for we find them in their tents, ver. 12. and refusing to 
come to Moses when he sent for them), so, in the next verse, 
they seem to speak of nothing but the priesthood: and so 
Moses understood their meaning, ver. 5. 10. 15. 

Befcre Moses.] In an open defiance of his authority ; 
who, they pretended, had no power to make such altera- 
tions as he had done. 

With certain of the children of Israel.] It is not said out 
of what tribe; but it is likely out of several: if not some 
out of every tribe, in whom they had any interest. 

Two hundred and fifty princes of the assembly, &c.] The 
LXX. divide their character into three parts. First, that 
they were princes of the assembly, apxnyots avvaywyitc, 
rulers of thousands, and rulers of hundreds, &c. And se- 
condly, , 

Famous in the congregation.) Which they translate ovy- 
KAnrode BovAijc, who used to be called to public consultations, 
-when they were to deliberate about weighty affairs. And 
so several, both ancient and modern, translations, as Mr. 
Selden hath shewn ,ih. ii. de Synedriis, cap. 4. n. 10. where 
he saith, they were called “ maxime puto, si non solum, 
deliberandi causa,” chiefly, if not only, to have their advice. 
And then lastly, 

Meu of renown.) Such who had got a great name (thatis, 
fame and credit) among the people, upon these, or other 
accounts. ‘This made the insurrection the more dangerous, 
that such great persons were engaged and appeared in it. 

Ver. 3. And they gathered themselves together.| The fore- 
named company came ina body. 

Against Moses.| As an arbitrary disposer of all prefer- 
nent. 

And against Aaron.| Who was promoted by Moses to 
the office of high-priest; which he himself had discharged 
before Aaron’s consecration; which, perhaps, they made a 
ground of their quarrel. 

And said unto them, Ye take too much upon you.| In the 
Hebrew the words are rab-lachem, it is sufficient for you: 
that is, you have domineered long enough; resign your 
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places to others: for all of us, nay, every man in Israel, is 
as good as you. ' 

Seeing all the congregation are holy, every one of them.] 
Here seems to be the root of the quarrel. Before Moses’s 
time every one might offer sacrifice in his own family (as I 
have often observed), which custom these men would have 
had still continued; being angry that this high office was 
confined to one family alone, who were to enjoy all the be- 
nefits of it; which were exceeding great. For the priests 
had a large share in most offerings; and some things wholly 
to themselves. ‘This is the more probable, because it was 
so very hard to convince the people that God had settled 
this dignity, and all the profits belonging to it in Aaron’s 
family. For though God did a new thing never heard of 
before, to demonstrate these people, that rose against Moses 
and Aaron, to be seditious, yet it was necessary still to do 
more. For after the earth had swallowed up Dathan and 
Abiram, and fire consumed Korah and his company, anda 
plague destroyed many more of them, the Lord did another 
miracle, (chap. xvii. 8.) in making Aaron’s rod blossom 
and bud, and bring forth almonds in one night’s time ; when 
all the rest of the rods remained dry sticks: which makes 
it probable, as I said before, there were some in all the 
tribes who were engaged in this sedition; and were so 
deeply infected with the false notions of Korah, that it was 
necessary to give them all this satisfaction. 

And the Lord is among them.| The people need no other 


‘governor but him, who dwells among them in his taber- 


nacle, where they can present their sacrifices to him them- 
selves without your assistance. 

Wherefore then lift you wp yourselves above the congre- 
gation of the Lord?] Since God owns us all for his spe- 
cial and peculiar people, why do you take upon you such 
high places and dignity above us all? For Moses disposed 
and ordered all things; and Aaron, by his order, took upon 
him to be solely God’s chief minister in his sanctuary. 

Ver. 4. And when Moses heard it, he fell upon his face.| 
With Aaron also, it is likely, as they did lately, (chap. 
xiv.5.) And for the same end (sce there), to deprecate 
God’s displeasure (which they might justly think would 
now rise higher than ever), and to beg his direction what 
to do in such a dangerous state of things. _ 

Ver. 5. And he spake unto Korah, and unto all his com- 


-pany.| This shews that Korah was the head of this faction, 


and Dathan and Abiram did not at the first (I guess from 
hence) appear with him. 

Saying.] Being risen up from prayer, he made this an- 
swer to the seditious people, by order from God, wha, no 
doubt, directed him to this way of suppressing them. 

Even to-morrow the Lord will shew, &c.] In the Hebrew 
the words are, to-morrow (or, in the morning) and the Lord 
will shew, &c. That is, stay but till to-morrow, and it shall 
appear, without any further delay, whether you or we be 
in the right. He would keep them in suspense no longer, 
and yet gave them so much time to consider better, and 
repent. Some observe that the morning was the time of 
executing justice, and therefore here appointed. 

Will the Lord shew.] By some visible token. 

Who are his.| Or, who appertain to him; viz. as his 
ministers. 

And who is holy.) Separated and solemnly consecrated, 
by his appointment, to the sacred office of priesthood. 
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And will cause him to come near unto him.| Make it ap- 
pear that they are the persons who ought to burn incense 
and to offer sacrifice. For to come near, is to perform 
these offices, as may be learnt from Lev. xix. 22. but espe- 
cially from Lev. x.3. And the very word cohen denotes 
it; for it signifies a minister next to the king. 

"And him ‘whom he hath chosen will he cause to come near 
unto him.) They shall discharge the office of priesthood, 
whom God himself hath chosen to it, and nobody else. 

Ver. 6. This do.] I put you to this trial. 

Take your censers.] Perform the office of pried; unto 
which you pretend a right. 

Korah and all his company.] All the two hundred and 
fifty men, and whosoever clse were in the faction of Ko- 
rah; whom he orders, no doubt, by God’s direction, to 
execute the office to which they aspired. 

_ Ver. 7. Put fire therein, and put incense in them.] As the 
priests were wont to do. 

Before the Lord to-morrow.] At the altar of thei incense, 
as some conceive, before the most holy place. So Meno- 
chius. But this is contrary to ver. 18. where we read they 
stood in the door of the tabernacle, with their censers, fire, 
and incense. Nor would the sanctuary contain such a 
company; or, if it had been large enough, the people could 
not have seen either their offering or their punishment from 
the Lord for their sin. ‘Therefore these words before the 
Lord signify with their faces towards the sanctuary, at the 
gate of which they stood; for what was done there is said 
to be before the Lord, (Exod. xxix. 42.) 

And it shail be, that the man whom the Lord doth choose, 
he shall be holy.| This comprehends both the man and all 
his family: so the meaning is, the Lord would declare 
whether Aaron and his sons should execute the priesthood 
alone, or Korah and his company be admitted to if. 

Ye take too much upon you, ye sons of Levi.] It is the 
same phrase which we had before, ver. 3. rab-lachem: you 
are high enough already: Ict the station wherein you are 
suffice you, and aspire not after greater dignity. ‘The fol- 
lowing words justify this interpretation. 

Ver. 8. And Moses said. unto Korah, Hear, I pray you, 
ye sons of Levi.) By this and by the foregoing verse it ap- 
pears, not only that there were some of the Levites in this 
sedition, together with Korah at the head of them, but that 
they were the chief incendiaries (though others, as I said 
before, were drawn in to join with them), because Moses 
addresses himsclf only to them. 

Ver. 9. Seemeth it a small thing unto you.] Do you take 
it to be no honour to you. 

That the God of Israel hath separated you from the con- 
gregation of Israel.| Made choice of you, above all other 
Israelites, to wait upon him in his family, as his domestic 
servants, (Numb. iii. 12. viii. 6. 14.) 

To bring you near to himself.]' Though not so near as the 
priests, yet nearer than all other men, being the sole at- 
tendants upon the priests, (chap. iii. 6. viii. 10, 11.) 

Lo do the service of the tabernacle of the Lord.) See chap. 
lil, 7, 8. particularly the Kohathites were chosen to do the 
service of the tabernacle, about the most holy things, (chap. 
iy. 4. 19.) 

And to stand before the congregation to minister unto 
them?] See chap. viii. 11. 19. 

Ver. 10. And he hath brought thee near to him, and all 
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thy brethren, the sons of Levi, with thee.] Or, though he 
hath brought thee (speaking unto Korah) thus near to him, 
and all the rest of the Levites thy brethren. ae chap. viii. . 


10. 11.15.19.) . 


And seek ye the prbtthobd also?| Wilk it not ctutent you 
that you alone are chosen to minister unto the priests, 
(chap. iil. 6.) but you must be advanced to minister. unto 
God in their office 2 

Ver. 11. For which cause both thei and all thy company 
are gathered together against the Lord.] By whose order 
Aaron and his sons were appointed to serve him in the 
office of priests; as was declared when the Levites were 
taken to minister unto them, (chap. iii. 3. iv. 15. 19, 20.) 
And therefore, to rise up against them, was to rise up 
against the Lord, and oppose’ his authority, who made 
them his priests. _ 

And whatis Aaron.| Or, and Aaron, what hath he done? 
Wherein is he faulty? 

That ye murmur against him?] .For taking upon him the 
office of priesthood; into which he did not intrude himsclf, 
but was chosen and appainted by God to do him that ser- 
vice; who would have been angry with him if he had re- 
fused it. 

Ver. 12. And Moses sent to call Dathan and Abiram the 
sons of Eliab.] To summon them to the place where Moses 
now was; which the Jews say was the court of judgment. 
This shews, that either these men (as I said, ver. 2.) did not 
openly appear with Korah and his coinpany against Moses: 
(ver. 3.) or, if they did, they retired to their tents, before 
he rose up from his prayer, to give them an answer. : 

What became of On we are not informed: for he is nei- 
ther mentioned here, nor in the following part of this nar- 
rative, concerning their sedition ; nor any where else i in the 
Holy Scripture. 

Which said, We will not come up.| They hade the mes- 
senger, who summoned them to appear before Moses, to 
tell him plainly that they denied his authority. For that 
is the meaning of this language, He hath no authority to 
command us, who are none of his subjects; and iegrefone 
will not obey him. 

Ver. 13. Is it a small thing with thee that thou Janie 
brought us up out of a land flowing with milk and honey, to 
kill us in the wilderness?] 'Though they would not come to 
him, yet they returned him this message; Have we not suf- 
fered enough by being brought out of a rich and plentiful 
country, abounding with all good things, into a barren wil- 
derness, where we are ready to starve? Nothing could be 
more insolent and ungrateful, than to describe Egypt in 
the very same language wherein God himself had often 
spoken of the land of promise; particularly when he sent 
Moses to tell them, he would bring them out of the affliction 
of Egypt, under which they groaned, (Exod. iii. 16, 17.) 

Except thou make thyself altogether a prince over us?] 
Unless we allow thee to make what laws thou thinkest 
good, and impose what thou pleasest upon us? A most 
rude and insolent speech; signifying, that they had not 
shaken off the yoke of bondage, but only exchanged it; and 
instead of the rich and wealthy oppression of Pharaoh, 
were come under the poor and hungry tyranny of Moses. 
For so the next verse imports. 

Ver. 14. Moreover, thou hast not brought us into a land 
that floweth with milk and honey, &c.j Or, certainly, this 
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is not the good land into which thon didst promise to con- 
duct us. It seems to be a sarcastical speech; upbraiding 
him, as if he had: put a cheat upon them, and fed them only 
with good words, to which they would no Jonger trust. 

Or given as inheritance of fields and vineyards.| But told 
us it shall be bestowed forty years hence, when we are all 
dead.. This still shews they took him for a deluder of them 
with deccitful promises. 

Wilt thou put out the eyes of these men?] Some of them 
spake this in the name of the rest, who were now with Da- 
than and Abiram; and the meaning is, Dost thou think to 
blind us so, that none of us shall discern this imposture ? 
or, shall we suffer thee to lead us about like blind men, whi- 
ther thou pleasest; sometimes towards Canaan, and now 
back again towards the Red Sea and Egypt? 

We witil not come up.| A peremptory resolution, not to 
own his authority, which they denied at the first, (ver. 12.) 

Ver. 15. And Moses was very wroth.| For such beha- 
viour and languagé was so provoking, that it was no won- 
der it incensed the meckest man upon earth, (chap. xii. 3.) 

ret the LXX. translate the words, as if he only took zt 
very heavily, *Bapv%innoe ofddpa, it. made sai exceeding 
sad. 

And said unto the Lord, Respect not their offering.] He 
calls the incense which they were about to offer by the 
name of mincha, which commonly signifies a meat-offering ; 
but sometimes any inanimate thing that was consumed in 
honour of God, as incense was; and must so signify in this 
place, for they offered nothing’else. And when Moses:‘de- 
sires it may not be accepted, he means a great deal more, 
that God would give some sign of his dislike to it. Hence 
it seems plain to me, that Dathan and Abiram, as well as 
Korah, quarrelled at the confining the pricsthood unto 
Aaron’s family; for Moses calls this their offering: by the 
acceptance or rejection of which this controversy was to 
be decided. ° | 

I have not taken one ass from them.| This seems to be an 
appeal to God against their unjust charge, that he acted ar- 
bitrarily, and did with them what he listed, (ver. 13.) From 
which he was so far, that he declares before God he had 
not taken, i. e. received by way of gift or reward (so the 
LXX. and the Vulgar understand it), the smallest thing 
(for such:a ‘single ass was), much less extorted any thing 
from them. 

Nor have I hurt any one of them.| None can say-that I 
have done any kind of evil tothem; but contrarily, all good 
offices.- For, that he did not seck himself, appeared in this, 
that he had not advanced his own family to the priesthood, 
but left them in the number of the other Levites, upon the 
same level with Korah and his company. 

Ver. 16. And Moses said unto Korah, Be thou and all thy 
company before the Lord, &c.| He repeats what he had 
said to him before,:(ver. 6, 7.) only adding, that he would 
have Aaron also there, toréther with them. So it follows, 
Thou, and they, and Aaron to-morrow. © 

Before the’ Lord.) i. ¢.'In the court of ‘the tabernacle, 
see ver. 7. where,-by an extraordinary commission from 
the Divine Majesty, this trial was to be made. And there- 


fore: Aaron himself did not now’ go into the sanctuary to 


offer incense (which was the proper and only place allowed 
by the law), but stood with them without: as in another 
great necessity he offered incense in the midst of the con- 
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gregation, (ver. 46,47.) Both which were done by a dis- 


pensation from him that made the law. 

Ver.17. Take every man his censer, and put incense in 
them, and bring ye before the Lord every man his censer.] 
Let every man of them stand before the Lord, at the door 
of the tabernacle, to do the office of priests; to which they 
pretended as good aright as Aaron and his sons. . 

Two hundred and fifty censers.) This shews that the in- 
cense being offered by so great a number, (as it appears it 
was, ver. 35.) they did not offer it in the perf which 
would not contain so many persons. 

Thou also, and Aaron, each of you his censer.| This seems 
to signify, as if Korah was commanded to stand by Aaron, 
since he pretended to be his equal; which mado the hand 
of God the more remarkable upon him, when he was 
struck with lightning, and no harm came to Aaron, who 
stood by him: but it may be doubted, what way Korah 
perished. 

- Ver. 18. And they took every man his censer.| That is, 
the two hundred and fifty men did as they were com- 
manded; but Korah went first to muster up as many as he 
could get together against Moses, (ver. 19.) and then seems 
to have gone to his tent, (ver. 24.) Herein these men sub- 
mitted to the way of decision which Moses propounded, 
though they had so holdly denied his authority. For they 
could not but think, that God, whom they owned to be 
among them, (ver. 3. 5 would approve of them, if they were 
in the right, and make good their allegation, that ail the con- 
gregation were holy, by accepting their incense, as much’ 
as Aaron’s: to whom they did not deny an equality with 
themselves; but only a superiority. 

And put fret in them.] From the altar of burnt-offering, 
which stood in the court, at the door of which they weré 
placed, (Lev. i. 5.) for Aaron durst not take it from any 
other place; his sons’ having Jost their lives for offering 
with strange fire: the’ remembrance of which, it is likely, 
deterred these men from doing otherwise; who did not as 
yet put in the fire, but only took their censers, and put in- 
cense in them (which i is all that is ordered in. the preceding 
verse), and put fire in afterward. 

And stood in the door of the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion with Moses and Aaron.| As if they were nothing infe- 
rior to them. | | 

Ver.19. And Korah gathered all the congregation against . 
them.| The LXX. translate it, Korah gathered all his con- 
gregation, i. e. all the men of his faction. But the Hebrew 
words import that he gathered all the congregation of Israel, 
at least all the great men; who are sometimes called by 
the name ‘of all the congregation, (chap. xiv. 1.) whom he 
got together, that they might be witnesses, at least, of the 
issue of this trial; though their coming together with Korah 
and his company, rather than with Moses and Aaron, is 
too plain an indication that they were inclined, if not to 
throw off, yet to doubt of their authority. 

Unto the door of the tabernacle of the congregation.| 
Where they themselves stood, (ver. 18.) And so did Moses 
and Aaron; but the Israclites that Korah had gathered to- 
gether stood on his side, as appears from the foregoing 


' words, and from ver. 24. 


And the glory of the Lord.] The Schechinah, or Divine. 
Majesty, came forth out of the most holy place, where it 


| usually resided. 
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Appeared unto all the congregation. | Openly shewed it- 
self in the sight of all the people ; and, it is likely, in such 
an amazing manner, as it had done before, (chap. xiv. 10.) 
But where it appeared, we are not told: I suppose in the 
cloud, which was just over the ark of the testimony, (chap. 
ix. 15.) not in the door of the tabernacle, for there Korah 
and his company stood. (See Exod. xvi. 10.) And the end 
of the Lord’s appearing was te give sentence in this case; 
and to declare, by a visible token, whom he accepted as 
his priests. Thus the glory of the Lord. appeared the first 
time that Aaren and his sons offered sacrifice, (Lev. ix. 
6. 23. 

te 20. And the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron, say- 
ing.] A little before they put fire in their censers. 

Ver. 21. Separate yourselves from this congregation. viz. 
From Kerah and his company, and the people they 
brought along with them; who seemed to favour them, 
(ver. 19.) 

That I may consume them in amoment.] As he did Ko- 
rah and his companions. 

Ver, 22. And they fell on their faces, and said.| To pray 
to God, as they had done before, (ver. 4.) 

_O God.] The most mighty. 

The God of the spirits of all flesh. Who hast created the 
sole of all mankind, (so flesh often signifies all men, Gen. 

. 18.) and therefore searchest into their most secret 
} eneolte and inclinations. 
xxvii. 16. 

Shall one man sin.] Korah, who was the chief incendiary 
and contriver in this sedition. 

. And wilt thou be wroth with all the cengregation ?] Many 

of which he theught might, through weakness, be seduced 
into this faction, having no malice at all in their hearts: 
which God knew perfectly; and therefore he begs of him 
that he would make a distinction between such as these, 
and the men that misled them. 

Ver. 23. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.] He 
bade him rise up, having granted his petition. 

Ver. 24. Speak unto the congregation.) Whom Korah 


had gathered together, and brought along with him to the. 


door of the tabernacle, (ver. 19.) - 


Get ye up from about the tabernacle of Korah, Dathan,, 


and Abiram.| Which, it seems, was not far off; or where- 
soever it was, there a great number of people was gathered 
together to see what would be the conclusion of this con- 
test. The word tabernacle is in the singular number; but 
includes ail the tents belonging to these men, as appears 


from ver. 26. Or, perhaps, they had set up one great ta- 


bernacle, (for the werd here is mischcan, which may be 
thought te signify more than ohel, a tent, ver. 26.) unto 
which abundance of people resorted, as the place that Ko- 
rah and the rest had appointed for the general rendezvous 
(as we now speak) of all their party. For here Dathan and 
Abiram, it is evident, (ver. 27.) were with him; but there 
igs no mention at all of On; which makes it probable ho 
had forsaken them, as Moses wished all the people to do; 
on which condition God promised to pardon them. 


Ver. 25. And Moses rose up, and went unto Dathan and 


Abiram.| To try, I suppose, if he could reduce them to 
their obedience, and prevent thcir ruin. ' He seems to have 


ps no hopes of Korah, but looked upon him as incorri- 
gible. 


So these words signify, chap.. 
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And the elders of Israel followed him.| Either the seventy 
elders, who were lately chosen out of the rest, (chap. xi.-16.) 
or the whole body of those who were called by that name, 
and were men of authority, attended upon him, to make 
this action more solemn, and to Iet Dathan and Abiram see 
hew much Moses was reverenced by better men than them- 
selves, who refused to come te him, (ver. 12.14.) 

Ver. 26. And spake wnto the congregation, saying.] It 
seems Dathan and Abiram refused te hear him, as they did 
to come to him: for here is no mention of any thing he 
spake to them; but only to the congregation, wlio were ga- 
thered about ois tents. 

Depart, I pray you, from the tents of these widihied men. | 
I suppose now they were gone to their own tents, where 
their families were ; from which he besceches the people to 
remove with all speed. And he deth not nean merely that 
they should remove their persons from them, but their 
tents, and their goods, and cattle. 

And touch nothing of theirs.|: Because all belonging unto 
them was under an anathema.which God had passed upon 
them; that is, was devoted te destruction, and therefore 
not to be touched, (Deut. xiii. 17.) 

Lest ye be consumed in ail their sins.] Destroyed with 
them; who had sinned so grievously, as to fall under the 
curse beforementioned. 

Ver. 27. So they gat up from the taberncele of Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram.| Where the greatest number of peo- 
ple were gathered together, as I observed, ver. 24. For 
here is the same word mischcan again, in the singular num- 
ber, denoting some spacious habitation, where perhaps they 
held their consultations, and unto which — was the great- 
est resort. 

On every side.| From hid. we may aprret: that the 
people had come*from all quarters of the camp to these 
rebels; either to join with them, or out of curiosity to see 
how things would go. 

And Dathan and Abiram.| With Korah also, it may ig 
thought, because he is mentioned in the beginning of the 
verse. Yet this conclusion cannot be drawn from thence, 
for it is not said he was now there; but that it was the ta- 
bernacle of Koran, Dathan, and Abiram; where they used, 
I suppose, to meet. 

Came out.| From the tabernacle beferementioned. 

And stood in the doer of their tents.) Of their own tents, 
where they commonly dwelt. 

And their wives, and their sons, and their children: ] With 
their whole families. ‘This was the highest degree of au- 
dacious and hardened infidelity; whereby they declared 
that they feared not what Moses (who had given the greatest 
proof he was a man of God) could do unto them. 

Ver. 28. And Moses said.| Unto all the people of Israel; 
or te tho elders; and as many as could hear him. 

Hereby you shall know J I will now give you an evident 
demonstration. 

That the Lord hath sent me to do all these works.| That 
I have been commissioned by God to do all the things with 
which those men find fault; particularly to take upon me 
the government of them, and to put Aaron and his family 
into the priesthood; and make the Levites only their mi- 
nisters, &c. (See ver. 2, 3. 18, 14.) » 

For I have not done them of my own mince In.the He- 
brew the words are; and that not out of my heart. It was 
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none of my own device or contrivance: I did it not out of 
an ambitious desire to be great myself, nor out of private 
affection to my brother. 

Ver. 29. If these men die the common death of all men. } 
In the Hebrew it is, as die all mankind: that is, a natural 
death, as we now speak. 

Or if they be visited after the visitation of all men.] 7. e. 
Such judgments of God come upon them, as are usual and 
common in the world; viz. a pestilence, the sword, or 
famine. 

The Lord hath not sent me.] Then look rene me as an 
Impostor. 

Ver. 30. But if the Lord make a new thing.] In the He- 
brew the words are, if the Lord create a creature; i.e. do 
something that was never seen nor heard of in the world 
before. ‘The Jews, in several of their books (particularly 
in Pirke Avoth), say, there are ten things which God created 
after the world was perfected: and they mention the mouth 
of the earth for one of them; that is, the gaping of the 
ground, to swallow up these wicked people: which is said 
to be created, as Aben Ezra well observes, because by this 
miracle God altered the course of nature, and did a thing 
extraordinary. 

And the earth open her mouth, sit swallow them up cont 
all that appertain unto them.] i. e. On a sudden; when there 
is no earthquake, but all is calm-and still ; and it swallow 
“ none but them alone. 

And. they go down quick into the pit.] Be buried alive, 
when théy are in perfect health. By this place it is appa- 

rent, that the Hebrew word sheol doth often signify the 
grave ; which Bellarmine and others most earnestly contend 
never signifies so, but hell; which, from hence, he asserts to 
be in the centre of the earth, (lib. iv. de Christo, cap. 10.) 
not observing, that if it signify hell in this verse, and ver. 
33. then the houses of these men, and their household-stuff, 


and all that appertained to them, went down thither, which. 


is very. absurd.. It is hard also to think that all their little 
children went down into hell for their — sin, though 
they did into the grave. 


Then ye shall understand that these men. have provoked : 


the Lord.| You shall be sufficiently convinced that they 
have unjustly accused me, and brought this destruction 
upon themselves. 

Ver. 31.. And rt. came to pass, that as he had made an end 


of speaking all these words, that the ground clave asunder 


that was wunder.them.| He had no sooner done speaking, 
but immediately what he said was verified, which made it 
the more remarkable. 

Ver. 82. And the earth opened her mouth, and swallowed 
them up.] viz. Dathan and Abiram betorementioned, (ver. 
27.) who stood in the door of their tents outfacing Moses. 

And their houses.] i. e. All their family; or, ‘as Moses 
himself hath explained it, (Deut. xi. 6.) Their households, 
and their tents, and all the substance that was in their pos- 
session. 

And all the men that chpastabed unto Korah.] We are 
not told what became of Korah himself: for it is not.said 
he was swallowed up, but all that appertained to him; 
i. e. all that were at that time in his tent: his whole family, 
except his sons, who escaped, (chap. xxvi.\ll.) taking 
warning, I suppose, from what Moses said: (ver. 26.) which 
hath made some think that Korah was at the head of his 
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two hundred and fifty men, who were the great abetters of 
his faction: who, if he had forsaken them at this trial that 
was made who were in the right, we may well think would 
have withdrawn themselves also, and not have stood to it 
without their chieftain, as we find they did, (ver. 35.) Yet 
he is not mentioned there as perishing with them by fire 
from the Lord: and Moses seems to say, (chap. xxvi. 10.) 
that Dathan and Abiram were swallowed up together with 
Korah ; who had as much reason, or more perhaps, to” 
think it necessary to be with that other company which he 
had gathered against Moses, (ver. 19.) and to encourage 
them to persist in their resolution, than to be with the two 
hundred and fifty men, who were men of such authority, 
(ver. 2.) that they may be thought fo have needed none to 
support them. It may be added also, that the word apper- 
taineth is not here in the Hebrew (which makes these words 
sound as if the meaning were only those that were of Korah’s 
family), but simply all the men that were to Korab; i.e. were 
gathered to him, and were at that time with him: which 
seems fo be an indication that they and he were swallowed 
up together. How many there were that stayed with him 
there is not certain; but the generality left him, ver. 27. 
where it is expressly said, “ they gat up from the tabernacle 
of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram,” as Moses had commanded, 
(ver. 24.) Which may be taken for a further indication, 
that he was swallowed up in the tabernacle where he was, 
or in his own tent after he came out of that tabernacle. 
But those places, I observed before, may be otherwise 
understood: that place also, which is the main foundation 
of this opinion, (chap. xxvi. 10.) may likewise receive’ 
another interpretation, as I shall shew when I come thither. 
And they that are of the other opinion, think his tabernacle, ’ 
and his family, and all his household-stuff, might be swal-- 
lowed up, though he himself was not with them, but was‘ 
burnt by fire with the two hundred and fifty men that offered 
incense; for Moses bade him take his censer as well as ° 
them, (ver. 17.) Which, since they did, and put fire and 
incense therein, why should it be thought he did not do the ' 
same? It seems to me highly probable that he did, other- 

wise he would have scemed to distrust his cause: but it 
must be confessed that it is obscure which way he perished, 
and therefore it is not fit to contend about it. 

And all their goods.] All their household-stuff and cattle, - 
and whatsoever was in or about their tents. 

Ver. 33.. They, and all that appertained to thein.| Sec 
Deut. x1. 6. 

Went down alive into the pit.|-As Moses had eb 
(ver. 30.) 

And the earth closed upon them.| 'This made it the more 
wonderful, that the earth, having swallowed them all up, — 


_had no cleft remaining in it, but closed up again and was 


as firm as before. 

And they perished from op i: the CO ae Were 
neyer more seen. 

Ver. 34. And all Israel that were round about them fled - 
at the cry of them.].Though they were at a distance from 
their tents, (whence they had removed on all sides, ver. 27.) 
yet they heard them shriek so loudly, as they sunk down 
into the ground, that it put them into a great fright, and 
made them fly still further off. 

For they said, Lest the earth swallow us up also.) Some of 
them were conscious to themselves that they had favoured 
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this wicked faction: and all of them knew how highly en 
had lately offended ‘God, by their unbelief and murmuring 
(chap. xiv.) which: might make eae justly fear the gate 
fate with their brethren. 

Ver. 35. And there came out a fir e from the Lord. | From 
the glory of the Lord, which appeared unto all the congre- 
gation, (ver. 19.) as ready to decide the controversy: this 
fell out either at the same time the earth swallowed up 
Dathan and Abiram, or immediately after it. 

And consumed the two hundred and fifty men that offered 
incense.] Which was a plain declaration that they usurped 
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- the office of priests; and, therefore, were thus punished by 


God himself for their presumption. It is not certain, whe- 


ther they were devoured by the fire, or only struck dead, 


as men are sometimes on a sudden hy lightning; and per- 
haps scorched, as they likewise sometimes are. The latter 
seems most probable from what follows, (ver. 37.) and from 
the like punishment by fire from the Lord, which is said to 


devour Nadab and Abihn, and yet their bodies remained 


entire, (Levit. x. 2.4.) This was the more astonishing, 
because Moses and Aaron, who-stood with them at the 
door of the tabernacle, (ver. 18.) had no hurt. 

Ver. 36. And. the Lord spake unto Moses, saying] Im- 
mediately after the death of those men. 

Ver. 37. Speak unto Eleazar the son of Aaron the priest.) 
Who it is likely stood by them, as next successor to Aaron, 


in the office which was disputed; and therefore, perhaps,~ 


employed in what follows rather than Aaron, that his suc- 
cession might be confirmed. Though others will have it, 


that it was below the dignity of Aaron to perform such a 


mean office: and besides, he might have been in danger 


to be =. by the dead bodies of the men that were: 
“burnt. 
That he rie the censers out of the Siariidieje Out of the. 


place where the men were burnt, as some understand it: or 
(which differs not much) from among the dead bodies, which 


were burnt: burzing being put for bodies burnt, as captivity, . 


(chap. xxi. 1.) for those that were carried captive, or made 
prisoners, as we there.translate it. But there is no necd of 
either of these additions; burning signifying the-fire which 


burnt in them, which he orders Eleazar to throw out, that- 


the censers might be brought away. 


And scatter thou the fire yonder.) The men were piven as. 


soon as ever they put fire to the incense in their censers, 
(ver. 18.) which, flaming at the door of the tabernacle where 
they stood (near the altar from whence they took the fire), 
God commanded to be thrown away without the camp; into 
that place, I suppose, where they were wont to throw the 
ashes; (Lev. vi. 11.) or rather, into some unclean place, 
where they threw the dust scraped from the walls of le- 


prous houses, (Lev. xiv. 41.). For it was to shew that God: 


abhorred their offering. 

For they are hallowed.) Or had fire from the aliar: put 
into them; which some think sanctificd them. But the 
plain reason is given in the next verse, because they offered 
them before the Lord: i.e. they had been employed to a holy 
use, and that by God’s command, (ver. 6.17.) and there- 
fore God would not have them hereaftcr serve for any 
other. 

Ver. 38. The censers of these sinners against their own 
souls.) Who have brought destruction upon themselves, by 
their presumption. 
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Lét them make of them.) Either Aaron or Eleazat was 
to cause them to be beaten into such plates as here follow. 

Broad plates for a covering of the altar.| Of burnt-offer-: 
ing, which was covered with brass; (Exod. xxvii-12.) but 
these plates were to be laid upon that covering which it 
had already,. for: the end mentioned in the conclusion of 
this verse. And hereby also the proper covering a the al- 
tar lasted the longer. | 

For they offered them before the Biohet:y Presented them 
before the Lord, when they offered incense in them, 
(ver. 30.) 

Therefore they are hallowed.) Or. Roly : that i is, I will 
have them separated, for this reason, to my use alone, and 
It is a thing worthy to be taken special notice 
of, that the impiety of the men that offered incense,: did 
not discharge their censers of the discriminative respect 
(as our famous Mr. Mede speaks)-due unto things sacred ; 
as these in some sort were, by being presented to the 
Lord, which made it unlawful to employ them to common 
uses. For as the Lord himself is that singular, incommu- 
nicable,-and absolutely Holy One, and his service and 
worship therefore incommunicable to any othér, so should 
that also which is consecrated to his service, be in some 
proportion incommunicably used, and not promiscuously 
and commonly, as other things are. Fe Book i.. oe 
course. 2. p. 18.) | 

And they shall be a sign unto the children of Israel.] 
That God accepts no sacrifice which is not presented by 
the hands of the sons of Aaron. This the: Levites were 
to remember, who attended upon the priest, when they 
saw these plates laid upon the altar ‘a burnt- offering 
every day. 

Ver. 39. And Eleazar the priest took the brazen censers, 
&c.] By this it appears these censers were made of the 
same metal (though it was not said before) that Aaron’s 
censer was of, and wherewith the altar was overlaid:' He 
took them up out of the burning, no doubt, immediately 
upon the forégoing commands; and as soon as the mutiny 
was quite quelled, they were employcd as Moses: had di- 
rected. 

Ver. 40. To be a memorial unto the children of Israel.] 


This explains what is meant by a‘sign, (ver. 38.) viz. to 


put them in mind ; or rather, to kecp in their memory. 
That no stranger.] Though he were an Israelite, nay a 
Levite, if he were not (as it here follows) of the seed of 


_ Aaron, he was repnted a stranger to this office, 


Come near to offer incense before the Lord.| Presume to 
exccute the office of a priest in the sanctuary. 

That he be not as Korah, and his company.| Destroyed’ 
in a dreadful: manner. By this it appears that Korah 
perished as well as the two hundred and fifty men; and it 
is likely; as they did, by fire from the Lord. 

As the Lord said unto him.] t. ec To Eleazar. 

By the hand of Moses.) See ver. 36, 37. 

Ver. 41. But on the morrow.] An astonishing instance 
of the incurable hardness and insensibility of some men’s 
hearts; which were notin the least altered by God's terrible 
judgments and singular mercies; but instantly forgot both: 

All the congregation of the children of Israel.] Not merely 
the rulers of the people (as this phrase sometimes signifies), 
but all the people iu gencral, (ver. 47.) who were incited, 
it is probable, by that lewd route which Korah had ga- 
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thered together against Moses and Aaron, (ver. 19.) some 
of which were swallowed up, but most of them remained 
still alive to do more mischief. 

Murmured against Moses and against Aaron.] In such a 
mutinous and threatening manner, as demonstrated the 
contagious nature of a seditious humour, beyond all ex- 
ample: for, from a discontented party, who grumbled that 
they were not preferred suitably to the opinion they had of 
themselves, it spread itself into the whole bedy of the peo- 
ple, and so infected them as to kindle anew flame, as soon 
as the former had been extinguished, by such a terrible 
vengeance, as one would have expected should not have 
left the smallest spark of this mutinous humour in them. | 

Saying, Ye have killed the people of the Lord.| So they 
impudently call those men, whom Ged himself had de- 
clared, by a visible token, to be presumptuous sinners 
against their own souls. Some imagine they quarrelled 
with Moses and Aaron, because they had not prevailed 
with God to pardon them; which they could as well have 
done as procured this judgment upon them. But the dis- 
pleasure which God here expresses against this new mur- 
muring, shews this not to be a true excuse for them. 

Ver. 42. And it came to pass, when the congregation was 
gathered against Moses and against Aaron.| Their mur- 
muring presently proceeded to an insurrection. 

That they looked towards the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion. | z. e. Moses and Aaron implored help from God, which 
is implied in their looking towards his dwelling-place. 

And, behold, .the cloud covered it.] One would think by 


this that it had for some time withdrawn itself from the 


tabernacle, when the dead bodies of Korah’s company lay 
at the deor of it. 

_And the glory of the Lord appeared.] To comfort them 
in this distress; and to shew he was ready to support and. 
vindicate them. 

Ver. 43. And Moses and Aaron came before the tabernacle 


of the congregation.| Perhaps for safety and security; or,. 


to hear what directions God would give them. 

Ver. 44. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.] Out of 
the tabernacle; before which he stood, waiting for the 
Lord’s orders. 

Ver. 45. Get 1 ye up res among this congregation.] He 
speaks to Aaron and Eleazar, I suppose, as well as unto 
Moses. 

That I may consume them as in a moment.| As he was 
inclined to do before, (ver. 21.) and now had a greater 
reason. 

And they fell on their bam To beseech God not to pu- 
nish the people as they deserved, (ver. 22.) 


Ver. 46. And Moses said unto Aaron.] PY God’s direc-. 


tion.. 

Take a censer, and put fire therein from off the aia 
Near to which they now were, (ver. 43.) 

And put on incense.) Upon the fire; bat not till he came 
into the midst of the congregation, (ver. 47.) 

And go quickly unto the congregation.] With the incense, 
which regularly was to be offered only at the golden altar 
within the sanctuary; but now, in this extraordinary case, 
by God's special order, Aaron is sent with it into the camp, 
that they might all be witnesses of his power with God, and 
that, by his authority, he was settled in the priesthood. 

And make an atonement for them.) Which was usually 
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perfermed by the blood of a “sacrifice: but there was not 
time for that; and therefore now it was made by the in- 
cense, wherewith their daily sacrifices, morning and even- 
ing, were concluded; and was accompanied by the prayers 
of the people, while the priest, as he offered it, made inter- 
cession for them, (Psalm exli. 2.) Thus, as St. Jerome 
glosses, ‘ Currens ira Dei, sacerdotis voce prohibebatur;” 
the Divine anger, coming with full speed upon them, was 
stopped by the voice of the priest: which was a netable 
type of the power of our great high-priest and intercessor 
with Ged, the Lord Jesus. | - 

For there is wrath gone out from the Lord.) Who would 
not wholly grant their prayer for a pardon, (ver. 45.) but 
inflicted some punishment upen them. 

The plague is begun.) A pestilence, in all probability, 
of which several immediately died. 

_ Ver. 47. And Aaron took-as Moses commanded.| A cen- 
ser, and fire from the altar, with incense ready to be put 
upon it, (ver. 46.) 

And'ran.| According to the command of Moses, (ver. 
46.) who bade him go quickly. 
Into the midst ‘of the congregation. ] Perhaps-into the 


-midst of.each of the four camps, of Judah, Reuben, 


Ephraim, and Dan (mentioned in the second chapfer), it 
being broke out every where. 

And, behold, the plague was begun among the people.) He 
saw people die on all sides of him. 

. And he put on incense.] Whereupon he put incense upon 
the fire, which he’ brought along with him from the altar, 
(ver.46.) 

And made an atonement for the people.] Interceded with 
God for them, and obtained what he desired. 

Ver. 48. And he stood between the dead and the living.] 
This scems to intimate, that the plague began tn the skirts 
of their camps, and was proceeding into the heart of them, 
where Aaren stood, as a mediator for those who were not 
yet smitten. 

And the plague was stayed.] A Sime was put to its pro- 
press; which was a further evidence of Aaron’s right to the 
priesthood, by Ged’s appointment; who not only preserved 
him when he offered incense together with Korah’s com- 
pany, (ver. 17.) but now makes him an enipaicn em of pre- 
serving others from destruction. _. : 

Ver. 49. Now they that died in the plague were e four teen 
thousand and seven hundred.| Who, it is likely, were of 
the forwardest men ‘to. associate themselves with Korah, 
(ver. 19.) 

Besides them that died about the matter of Korah.| Whose 
just number is not known; for besides the two hundred and 
fifty men, (mentioned ver. 25.) the whole families of Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram were swallowed up. 

Ver. 50. And Aaron returned unto Moses unto the door of 
the tabernacle of the congregation.) To carry back his 
censer. 

And the plague was stayed.) Or rather, for the plague 
was stayed ; and so, having done his business, he returned 
to the tabernacle. 
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Ver. 1. Awnp the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.| Not 
long aftcr the plague was stayed. For though there had 
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been enough done to satisfy the people that Aaron was ad- | 


vanced to ‘the priesthood by God’s appointment, and not 
by Moses’s affection to his kindred; yet their minds had 
been so poisoned by Korah and his complices, with the 
contrary opinion, that it was necessary to do still more to 
root it out. Which was the occasion of what follows. 

Ver. 2. Speak unto the children of Israel.] Order them 
to bring what I require thee to take of them. 

And take of every one of them.| 2. e. Of every tribe. 

A rod.] Or a staff, as the Hebrew word matteh is often 
translated : which ‘some take for an ordinary walking-staff, 
or for the staff which was the badge of their authority, as 
princes of the several tribes; neither of which seems to 
me to be true. For’ what reason have we to think: that 
every man’s staff which he commonly used was made of 


the wood of an almond tree? as these were, one may pro- 


bably conclude from the cighth verse. And therefore, I 
take it, they were now all cut off from some tree of: that 
kind, and it is likely from one and the samc tree, that none 
might fancy there was any difference between them. For 
the miracle was great enough (which here follows), without 
supposing, as some do, that these reds were all of some 
other common wood; and yet Aaron’s rod produced al- 
monds, which were not.the proper fruit of it: though it 
must be confessed, that if they were not of the woed 
of an almend tree, the wonder was greater that his rod 
should bring forth almonds; and struck their pe more 
strongly. 

According to the house of their fathers.) In the Hebrew 
it is father, in the singular number; denoting the principal 
person or patriarch (as we call ftein ); of whose house ‘or 
family he was to take one rod. 

Of all their princes, according to the house of their fa- 
thers.| ‘This explains the meaning more fully, that the 
prince of every tribe, who was the head of the house of 
their fathers, should bring thése rods. Their names we 
have in the first chapter of this book, (ver. 5, 6.’chap. vii. 
2.12, &e ) 

Twelve rods.| Besides Aaron’s; for so many tribes there 
were besides that of Levi. re too great a number of 
every tribe, in all likelihood, had joined with Korah in their 
discontented murmurings, at the confinement of the priest- 
hood unto Aaron’s family alone; to which they all fancied 
they had as much right as he. Which isthe reason of 
taking a rod from every tribe; that they might all be con- 
vinced that none of them, but he and his family alone, were 
owned by God for his priests: (see‘chap. xvi. 3.) 

Write thou every man’s name upon his rod.] Either by 
an incision into the very wood; or with such ink as they 
wrote withal in those days, (vy. 22.) This he did in the pre- 
sence of the princes ; that they might not afterward suspect 
any fraud, when they came to take thcir-rods again; but 
he satisfied they were the very same which Tawa saw noted 
with their names. 

Ver. 8. And thou shalt write Aaron’s name upon the rod 
of Levi.) Because God had made him the prince of that 
tribe, &y giving him the high-priesthood. And he would 
have them sce, that as no other person in any of the twelve 
tribes, so no other Levite ought to pretend unto that high 
office, which he had invested him withal, and him alone. 

For one rod shall be for the head of the house of thetr 
Jathers.| One rod was sufficient, because tke head of the 
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tribe comprehended the whole tribe, who were all excluded 
from the priestheod, by the exclusion of him who ners 
sented them. 

Ver. 4. And thou shalt lay them up in the tabernacle In 
the most holy place. 

Before the testimony.) ¢. e.’ Before ‘the ark; called in 
many places the ark of the testimony, (Exod. x1. 3. ) because 
therein Moses put the testimony (or, two tables of stone), 
and the mercy-seat above it, ver. 20, 21. where the Divine 
Glory resided. Therefore, to lay the rods before: the testi- 
mony, was to lay them before the Divine Majesty; who 
intended by ‘them finally to ‘determine the present con- 
troversy. 

Where I will meet with you.] There he promised to meet 
with Moses, Exod. xxv. 22. by whom-he communicated 
his mind unto the people. : For he neither met with them, 
nor with Aaron, there, any other way, but by Moses. And 
therefore the Vulgar Latin here translates it, minding the 
sense rather than the words,’ Where I will speak to them: 
And so the LX X. By which I will be made known to thee 
there. And indeed meeting with them here, is nothing but 
declaring, or making: known his mind to them all, ‘by what 


was dene there upon Aaron’s rod.’-So it follows in the next 


verse. And for this reason the tabernacle of the ‘Lord is 
called ohel moed, the tabernacle of meeting; not’of men’s 
meeting there (as is commonly supposed, by our translating 
it the tabernacle of the congregation ), but of God’s meeting 
there with men: for so the Lord himself gives the reason of 
the name, both here ‘and in Exod. xxix. 42. xxx. 36. where 
I have noted the same out of Mr. Medc. - 

Ver. 5. And it shall ‘come to pass, that the man’s rod 
whom: I shall choose’ shall blossom.|.The rods being laid 
before me, I will tell yon whom I have chosen to minister 
to me in the priesthood, by making the rod upon which his 


name is written to blossom, when all the rest remain as 
they were before, without any alteration. This'was a kind 


of new choice (as the words import), whereby God con- 
firmed the choice he had SO eal made of Aaron'‘to: he 
high-priest. 

And I wiil make to cease from me the murmurings of the 
children of Israel, whereby they murmur agaimst-you.} And 
hereby stop all their mouths from ‘murmuring any more 
about this matter; unless they will oppose me directly, who 
declare beforehand how I intend to give haba in this 
case, and put an end to this dispute. 

Ver. 6: And Moses spake unto the children ‘of ‘Israel. 
Told them what God had said, that they might be all con- 
senting to this way of.decision. 

And every one of their princes gave him a rod ee For 
they could not refuse such a fair proposal. 

For each prince one, according to their fathers’ houses, 
even twelve rods.] Observing herein the commands of Mo- 
ses; who wrote, no doubt, ¢very man’s name upon his rad, 
as he was also commanded, Ver. 2. 

And the rod of Aaron was among their rods.] Not one of 
the twelve, as the Jews fancy; but besides the twelve rods 


‘for the twelve tribes (as was directed, ver. 2. and obeyed 


by them, as the foregoing words tell us), his rod was put 
among | them with his name upon it, as their names were 
upon their rods. And therefore the Vulgar translates it, 
having regard to the sense only, there were twelve rods be- 
sides the rod of Aaron: which the LX-X. intended in their 
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translation, Kat 4 paBdoc Aapdy avaptooy riv paBewy abrov; 
and the rod of Aaron in the midst of their rods. And if it 
were cut from the very same tree with theirs, the miracic 
became the more remarkable. 

Ver. 7. And Moses laid up the rods befous the Lord. ] Who 
was by them to declare his choice, (ver. 5 

In the tabernacle of witness.| In that peat of the taber- 
nacle where the ark was, which had in it the witness or testi- 
mony which God gave Moses, (Exod. xxv. 21.) who alone 
could go into that place. 

_ Ver. 8. And it came to pass, that on the morrow.) It is 
likely God told him he would forthwith shew whom he had 
chosen. 
| Moses went into the tabernacle of witness.] The most holy 
place, where the rods were laid up by God’s order. 

And behold, the rod of Aaron.] Which had his name writ- 
ten on it. 

For the house of Levi.] Or, to the house of Levi, 1. e. 
whom God had made head of the Levites. 

Was budded, and brought forth buds, and blossomed blos- 
soms, and yielded almonds.] In some places of the rod, I 
suppose, there was an appearance of buds coming forth; 
in others, the buds were fully thrust out; and in others, they 
were opened and snot forth into blossoms ; and those blos- 
soms, in other parts, knotted and grown into almonds. Mé- 
ylorov kal rote amtorotc Oavua, &c. as Gregory Nyssen speaks 
in the Life of Moses, (p. 185.) The greatest miracle even 
in the judgment of unbelievers; who now acknowledged 
that which before they opposed, (ver. 12, 18.) For, that in 
one night, a dry stick (as some suppose them all to have 
been) should produce buds, and flowers, and fruit, when all 
the rest, which perhaps were cut from the same tree, were 
as dry as they were before, could not but be very amazing; 
and, unless they would shut their eyes, make them see the 
distinction which the Lord made between Aaron, whose 
name that rod bore, and all the rest of the children of Is- 
rael, whom the other rods represented. 

The heathen did not think such things incredible, as 
Huctius hath shewn in his Quzstiones Alnetane, (lib. 1. 
cap. 12. n. 24.) 

Ver. 9. And Moses brought out all the rods from before 
the Lord unto all the children of Israel.| Before whom they 
were exposed to open view, that they might see the differ- 
ence God had made. 

And they looked, and took every man his rod.) Viewed 
them, and, taking them into their hands, examined them; 
and found they were the very same rods which they had 
delivered unto Moses with their names on them, without 
any alteration. 

Ver. 10. And the Lord said unto Moses, Briny Aaron's 
rod again.) Which cither Moses held in his hand, or deli- 
vered it to Aaron (as he did the.rest to the several princes 
of the tribes), who shewed it to the children of Jsrael, with 
the buds, blossoms, and almonds, upon it: after which God 
commanded it to be returned unto him. 

Before the testimony.] 'To be laid up in the place where 
it was before it was thus changed, (ver. 4. 7.) 

To be kept for a token against the rebels.| That it might 
be produced as a suflicient conviction of their impiety, if 
any presumed hcreafter to rebel against Aaron’s authority : 
or rather, that it might prevent all insurrections against it 
for the future. For it remaincd, we find, in the most holy 
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place for some time; as appears both from the apostle, 
(Heb. ix. 4.) and from the reason of its being put here, that 
it might be preserved as a sign or proof of Aaron’s au- 
thority, and suppress all opposition to it. But how long it 
continued we cannot tell, (for itis not mentioned when the 
ark was brought into tbe temple of Solomon, 1 Kings 
viii. 9.) nor is it certain whether it continued in that ver- 
dure wherein it now appeared, with the buds, blossoms, 
and fruit, though it is highly probable it did; because it 
was to be a testimony that the honour of the priesthood 
should continue to Aaron’s family alone, through all gene- 
rations. 

. ‘There are those who take this rod which blossomed, and 
was laid up in the most holy place, to have been the rod of 
Moses, wherewith he wrought so many miracles in Egypt 
and at the Red Sea: concerning which the Jews tell very 
many incredible things; as, that it came from a branch of 
the tree of life, which an angel gave to Seth, who planted 
it in the wilderness, where Moses found it grown to a tree, 
and cut this rod from it. For when they came to Marah, 

and could not drink the waters, because they were bitter, 

God shewed them this tree, that with it he might make them 
swect. Upon which tree he afterward placed the brazen 
serpent, by looking on which the people were healed, &c. 
Thus the cabalists generally tell this tale; but some of 
them much otherwise; who say it was given to Adam, and 
by him to Enoch, and so on till it came to Joseph, in whose. 
house the Egyptians found it when he died, and brought it 
to Pharaoh; from whom Jethro stole it, &c. with a great 
deal of such-like stuff: which Abarbinel saith is to be un- 
derstood mystically. But all the ground they have for this 
fancy, of the rod here laid up being Moses’s rod, is from 
chap. xx. 8, 9. where it is said, that Moses took the rod from 
before the Lord, wherewith he brought water out of the 
rock; and this rod is said (ver. 11.) to be Moses’s rod. 
Dr. Owen, upon the Epistle to the Hebrews, follows this 
conceit, and endeavours to find many mysteries init. But 
it is evidently false: for as there is not the least intimation 
here that it was the rod of Moses, but, quite contrary, itis 
called the rod of Aaron, ver. 6. so it had not been a suffi- 
cient argument to convince the infidelity of the Israelites, 
if Aaron's rod had not been of the same kind with all the 
rest. For they might have ascribed what came to pass to 
the singular quality or virtue of that rod, especially if it 
were Moses’s rod (wherewith wonders used to be wrought), 
and not to a special hand of God appearing to establish 
the authority of Aaron. And besides, a rod full of blos- 
soms and fruit had been very unfit to be used to smite the 
rock withal; for which purpose that rod (which seems to 
have been hie pastoral staff) wherewith he smote the rock 
in Horeb was most proper, (Exod. xvii. 5, 6.) 

And thou shalt quite take away their murmurings from me. | 
i.e. Silence all their cavils against Aaron and his family ; 
which the Lord here declares he would no longer bear, if 
they continued in them after this demonstration of his will 
and pleasure. For here were a great many miraculous 
things concurred together to convince them, that to oppose 
Aaron was to oppose God himself. The Jews reckon up 
eight. First, that Aaron’s rod should bring forth buds, 
blossoms, and fruit, all in one night, when the other rods, 
which were of the same nature, brought forth nothing. And 
then, secondly, that the buds brought forth leaves; for so 
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they interpret those words, (ver. 8.) the rod of Andis, was 
budded, i. e. brought forth leaves; for the next words speak 
of its budding, which followed after. And thirdly, that it 
thrust out leaves before the blossoms, which is contrary to 
the nature of the almond tree. And next, that it put forth 
blossoms all the rod over; as they interpret those words, 
bloomed blossoms. And then, that a dry stick (as they un- 
derstand it) should produce fruit, and this fruit almonds, 
which such trees (they think), as that rod was taken from, 
did not bear. And further, that it: produced ripe almonds, 
as the Hebrew wotd schekedim imports. And lastly, that 
Moses shewed the people all these at one view, the leaves, 
buds, blossoms,-and fruit in: perfection. By which multi- 
plicity of miracles the dignity of Aaron was so demon- 
strated, that we do not find they at any time hereafter ad- 
ventured to rise up against him. For, besides all those 
wonders now mentioned, it may be, that if was not the 
season of the year for almonds, nor so much as for the bud- 
ding of that tree; which made it the more astonishing. But 
the greatest thing of all was, the continuing of this miracle 


to future ages ; which might well make them afraid to open. 


their mouths again in murmurings against Aaron. 

That they die not.| Be not-consumed in a moment, as 
God had more than once formerly threatened, (chap. xvi. 
21. 45.) and now declared, if they did not mend their man- 


ners, and cease their murmurings about this matter, he. 


would instantly execute. 

-Ver. 11. And Moses did so: as the Lord catielasiie. so 
did he. ] Both brought the rod again to him, and laid it up 
before him; and told the children of Israel the reason of 
it, which ovaeinod what follows. 

Ver.12. And the children of Israel oe unto Moses, 
saying, Behold, we die, we perish, &c.] Moses having told 
them that he laid up the rod for this end, to be a witness 


against them, that (if they murmured any more) they de-. 


served to be all cut off, as they should certainly be, it 
moved them to make this doleful complaint, wherein they 
seem to be convinced of their guilt, and to bewail their 
miserable state. For the sense of these two verses is, 
Some of us died before, and now lately more have perished, 
and we are ail in the same danger; surely we shall never 
have done dying, till we be ail consumed, | 

Behold, we die.] This seems to relate to those ae 
which had passed upon them heretofore. 

We perish.) And this to what had very lately happencd 
to Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, with their company, and 
to those that murmured the next day after, (chap. xvi. 49.) 

We ail perish.| This will be the fate of the whole con- 
gregation, 

Ver.13. Whosoever cometh any thing near unto the taber- 
nacle of the Lord.| Who was not a priest, and yet ap- 
proached nearer than God allowed. 

Shall die.| So Moses had threatened ; and they now be- 
lieved him, and were afraid withal they should some time 
or other incur God’s displeasure by thcir rashness. 

Shall we be consumed with dying?] They seem to be 
afraid, lest, for their late murmurings and insurrection, 
after such a heavy punishment for that sin, (chap. xvi. 4], 
42.) God should further plague them, as by this new sign 
he convinced them they justly deserved ; and therefore beg 
of Moses to entreat God to spare them, and not to go on 
utterly to destroy them. 
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Ver. 1. Anp the Lord said unto Aaron.] By the tam of 


Moses, it is most likely, unto whom God was wont to 
communicate all that he would have delivered, either to 
Aaron or to the people, (chap. xvii. 4.) And having done 
more miracles than one to establish Aaron in the pricst- 
hood, he now lets him know that the honour he-had done 
him was an office of great weight and burden, wherein he 
was to behave himself with great care and circumspection: 
and withal, he again declares what the duty of the Levites 
was, togethcr with the priests, from ver. 1.- unto ver. 8. 
And from thence he proceeds to tell them what mainte- 
nance he had settled upon both, for their encouragement in 
doing their duty; as I shall ohserve in the proper places. 

Thou,and thy sons, and thy father’s house with thee.] You 
and the Levites (whom he calls his father’s house), who had 
the charge of the sanctuary. 

Shall bear the iniquity of the sanctuary.] If the sanctu- 
ary were profaned, through the negligence of the Levites, 
who were to keep strangers, and people in their unclean- 
ness, from entering into it; and if the priests were remiss, 
and did not take care to sce the Levites do-their duty, the 
punishment of such aii idl he tells them, shoud fall 
upon them. - 

_And thou and thy sons with aed 2. €. ‘Dara and the 
priests alone. - 

Shall bear the iniquit y of the uriesthood. ] Suffer the pu- 
nishment of it;-if they permitted any person who was not 
of the line of ‘Aaron to offer incense, or perform any part 
of the priest's office; or if they themsclves should minister 
in their nncleanness, or having any blemish, or did any 
thing contrary to the rules of their office. ; 

This was some comfort to the people, who were afraid 
they should dic for every crror committed in their ap- 
proaches to the sanctuary, (chap. xvii. 12, 13.) for which he 
assures them he would punish the priests and the Levites, 
and not them.. And it also served to remove the people’s 
envy to the priest, whose dignity ipcy saw accompanied 
with such great danger. 

Ver. 2. And thy brethren also of the tribe of Levi, the 
tribe of thy father.) This also was a comfort to the Le- 
vites, and designed to make them more contented than they 
had is in their inferior offices, that the priests were to 
look upon them as their brethren. 

- Bring thou with thee.| Into the tabernacle. 

That they may be joined with thee.] As assistants to thee 
there, 

And minister unto thee. In such nas as sI have men- 
tioned: (sec upon chap. iii. 6.) 

But thou and thy sons with thee shall minister before the 
tabernacle of witness.] The words shall minister not being 
in the Hebrew, some think he still speaks of the Levites, 
and translate the words thus, both to thee, and to thy sons 
with thee (they shall minister, as was said before) before 
the tabernacle of witness. But they that are of this opinion 
do not considcr what is meant by the tabernacle of witness, 
which signifies the most holy place, (see chap. ix. 15. and 
x: 11.) before which the Levites did not minister; but be- 
fore the fabernacle of the congregation, as Moses expressly 
speaks, chap. iii. 7. (see there,) where they attended upon 
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the priests in the court of the sanctuary, in which the 
priests only could minister; as Aaron alone did, upon one 
certain day only, in the most holy place. 

Ver. 8. And they shall keep thy charge, and the charge 
of all the tabernacle.] Of the outward part of it; (see chap. 
iii. 7, 8.) and carry the vessels belonging to the inward 
part, viz. the sanetuary, (chap. iv. 15.) 

Only they shall not come nigh the vessels of the sanctuary.) 
They were not to touch them when they carried them, 
(chap. iv. 15.) nor to see when they were covered by the 
priests, (chap. iv. 19, 20.) 

‘And the altar.| I take this to bo meant not only of the 
altar of incense, but also of the burnt-offering ; unto which 
they were not to approach, nor touch it, while they at- 
tended upon the priests, who only could minister there. 
This is justified from Exod. xxix. 37. where this altar is 
said to be most holy, and whosoever touched it is required 
to be holy. 

That neither they nor you also die.) They for presuming 
to go beyond the bounds of their office, and the priest for 
permitting them. 
~ Ver. 4. And they shall be jotned unto thee.} He would 
have the priests look upon the Levites as part of that 
sacred body of men that waited upon God in the taber- 
nacle, though in an inferior office. And, indeed, the very 
name of Levi imported as much: and denoted them to be 
adjunets to some other persons. Accordingly we find, in 
aftertimes, that as the Levites were a guard on the outside 
of the temple, so the priests watched within it. 

' And keep the charge of the tabernacle of the congregation, 
for all the service of the tabernacle.| See chap. iii. 7, 8. 
The heaviest part of their service, which is called their 
burden, is mentioned particularly chap. iv. 3, 4. and the 
rest of that chapter. 

A stranger shall not come nigh unto you.| This seems to 
relate both to the priests and to the inferior ministers: that 
none should presume to perform the oflice of the former, 
but only the family of Aaron; nor of the latter, who were 
not of the tribe of Levi. But the Hebrew doctors, parti- 
eularly Maimonides, by zar (a stranger), understand in 
this place every one that was not of the seed-male_ of 
Aaron: so that the sons of his daughters should not mi- 
ister. For the sons of Aaron, saith he, (Biath Hammik- 
dash, cap. 9.) are appointed, and none other, to lay things 
in order for sacrifice, (Lev. i. 5.) and to burn the fat of the 
peace-oflerings upon the altar, (Lev. iii. 8.) His daughters 
were incapable of it; and so were all those that descended 
from them. The same may be said of the Levites. 

Ver. 5. And ye shall keep.| That is, the priests were 
bound to do what follows. __ 

The charge of thesanctuary.] Where, as they alone were 
to minister, so they were to take care of all the holy things 
therein contained, (the shew-bread, lamps, &c.) and ‘to 
cover them when they were ee be removed, (chap. iv. 
5, 6, &c.) 

“And the charge of the altar.) Of burnt-offering ; where 
they only were to offer sacrifice, and to take care of every 
thing belonging to it, (chap. iv. 3. 14.) 

‘That, there be no wrath any more upon the children of 
Israel.] That you may by your care and constant admoni- 
tions prevent the children of Israel from running into such 
profanations, much more from such: intrusions into the 
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sacred offices, as may bring God’s most high displeasure 
again upon them. 

Ver.6. And I, behold, I have taken your brethren the Le- 
vites from among the children of Israel.| See chap. iii. 12. 
41. 45. and viii. 6. 16.18. The Levites are again called 
their brethren, that the priests might not despise them be- 
cause they served in a lower condition, but treat them with 
kindness and brotherly affection. 

Lo you are they given as a gift.) See chap. iii. 9. but 


especially chap. vii. 19. 


For the Lord.) To assist you inyour ministry to the Lord. 

Lo do the service of the tabernacle of the congregation. ] 
This hath been repeated very often, (chap. iii. 7, &. iy. 
3, 4. 23, &c. viii. 19. 22. 24.) and here is mentioned again 
that the Levites might be possessed with this opinion, that 
they were but ministers to the priests, and therefore ought 
not to presume hereafter to aspire, as Korah did, to the 
office of priesthood. 

Ver. 7. Therefore thou and thy sons with thee shall keep 
your. priest's office.] Preserve it to yourselves, and suffer 
no other person to invade it. 

For every thing of the altar.) These words, and the fol- 
lowing, briefly declare what is meant by the priest’s office. 
First, to offer sacrifice at the altar of burnt-offering, and 
sprinkle the blood, &e. 

And within the veil.] Next, to perform all the service of 
God within the sanctuary. For in the Hebrew the words 
are, and for within the veil, which is a short form of speech, 
importing both all that was to be done in the sanctuary by 
the sons of Aaron (as, burning incense, putting on the shew- 
bread, and lighting the lamps) and likewise all that was to 
be done in the most holy place. by Aaron himself, on the 
day of atonement. For the word paroceth always signi- 
fies the inner veil, before the most holy place; the outward 
veil being constantly called masack; and therefore the ex- 
actest translation of the Hebrew words lemibbeth iaparo- 
ceth is this, for within the house (i.e. the holy place) for 
the veri; v7. e. within the veil, in the most holy place. 

And ye shali serve.| In these places ye alone shall serve,, 
and employ nobody else. 

Ihave given your priest’s office unto you as a service of 
gift.] He would have the Levites to know, that Aaron and 
his sons had not arrogantly usurped this office of minister- 
ing alone at both the altars; but he had freely bestowed it 
upon them, and appropriated it unto them. 

And the stranger.) Though a Levite, if he be not of the 
family of Aaron. 

That cometh nigh.] Presumes to offer sacrifices at the 
altar of burnt-offering, or incense at the golden altar. 

Shall be put to death.] This is repeated, by reason of 
the late rebellion of Korah and his complices, who, as- 
piring to the priesthood, came to a fearful end. (See chap. 
ili. 10.) 

Ver. 8. And the Lord spake unto Aaron, saying.] Having 
told him in the foregoing part of the chapter (particularly 
in the foregoing verse) what should be the work of him 
and his sons, he proceeds to tell him what recompence 
he should have forhis service at the altar of burnt-offerings 
and in the sanctuary. Of whieh he gives him a large 
account (from this verse to the twentieth), that he might 
want no encouragement to care and diligence in his em- 


ployment. 
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_ Behold, I also, I have given thee the charge.] He bids 
him observe the large grant which he now makes him, as 
well as the work he had laid upon him: for by giving him 
the charge of what follows, he means bestowing them upon 
him for his own use; with a charge to let none have them 
but himself. 

Of my heave-offerings of all the hallowed things of the 
children of Israel.] See Lev. vii. 34: and below, ver. 11. of 
this chapter. 

Unto thee have I given them, by reason of the anointing.] 
Because thou artieonsecrated, by being anointed with the 
holy oil to the office of a priest, (Lev. viii. 12.) 

And to thy sons by an ordinance for ever.) See Lev. 
vii. 34. : 

Ver. 9. This shail be thine of the most holy things.] He 

begins with those things which might be caten only by the 
priests themselves. 
', Reserved from the fire.] From the altar of burnt-offering : 
for there were sonie things called most holy, which were 
their portion, that came not from. thence, but out of the 
sanctuary; viz. the twelve cakes, which were taken off the 
table, and given to Aaron and his sons every sabbath-day, 
(Lev. xxiv. 5—9.) vy 

Every oblation of theirs.) In the Hebrew, all their kor- 
bans: which is a larger word than zebach ; comprehend- 
ing not only such sacrifices as were killed at thé altar 
(which are properly called zebachim), but all the ménchas, 
or meat-offerings (as we translate it), which were of things 
inanimate; and the sacrifices of birds also, whose blood 
was never poured out at the altar. And therefore korban 
seems here to be a general word, comprehending all the 
particulars which follow; especially if all be translated 
exactly, as the words are in the Hebrew. | 

Every meat-offering of theirs, &c.] In the Hebrew the 
words are, for all their meat-offerings ; which makes the 
sense plainer, if the whole be thus translated, All their kor- 
bans (or oblations) for all their meat-offerings, and for all 
their sin-offerings, and for all their trespass-offerings ; of 


all which the priest had a part. Concerning the meat-offer- | 
ings, or rather the bread-offerings (for so mincha may most 


fitly be translated, the sacrifices being flesh, which were 
not eaten without bread and drink, that were their conco- 
mitants), see Lev. ii. 3. 10. vi. 15, 16. where the fiesh of 
the sin-oflerings, except those whose blood was brought 
into the most holy place, is given also unto them, (ver. 26.) 
and so are the trespass-offerings also, in the next chapter, 
(Lev. vii. 6, 7.) As for burnt-offerings, they were wholly the 
Lord’s; and peace-offerings were not accounted things 
most holy, butrcckoned amongst the less holy; as appears 
from ver. 11. of this present chapter. 

Which they shall rendar unto me.] These words relate 
only to the trespass-offerings, immediately before named ; 
which were attended with a rccompence of the wrongs 
done, either unto the Lord, (Lev. v. 15, 16.) or unto their 
neighbours, (Lev. vi. 5. Numb. v. 8, 9.) 

Shall be most holy for thee, and for thy sons.] To be 
used by none else; as it follows in the next verse. 

- Ver. 10. In the most holy place shalt thou eat it.] t. e. In 
the place where they performed their sacred office (in that 
part of the tabernacle next the sanctuary), which is called 
most holy, in comparison with the rest which were further 
off, becausc none might ‘enter into it but the priests alone: 
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see note upon Lev. vi. 16. where it is said expressly, tt 
shall be eaten in the holy place, in the court of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation. And see ver. 26. and chap. x. 
12, 13. 
Every male shall eat it.] And none else, as thé places 
beforementioned expressly limit it, (Lev. ii. 3. 10. vi. 18. 
29. vii. 6.) 
It shall be holy unto thee.] Péculiarly separated from the 
use of all other persons, but only Aaron and his sons. 
Ver. 11. And this is thinie.] Now he mentions the less holy 
things, as before the most holy ; which he bestowed upon 
him and his whole family. - | us 
The heave-offerings of their gift, with all the. wave-offer- 
ings of the children of Israel.] That is, the breast of their 
peace-offerings (which are here called their gift), which was 
waved before the Lord, and the right shoulder heaved ; 
and then given to the priest for his portion, (Lev. vii. 
30—34.) And so was the right shoulder of the ram, which 
was offeréd for the Nazarite, (Numb. vi. 19, 20.) . 
I have given themunto thee, and unto thy sons, and to thy 
daughters with thee, &c.] These were not confined to the 
males only, but might be eaten by their daughters also, 
(Lev. x. 14.) i” 
Every one that is clean in thy house shall eat of it.) Not 
only their wives, and their daughters that were not mar- 
ried, but those who were divorced or widows, and returned 


to their father’s house without children; or had children be- 


gotten by a priest, (see Lev. xxii. 13.) together with their 
servants also, whether bought with their money, or born in 
their house; though not hired servants, or mere sojourners, 
(Lev. xxii. 10,11.) But these things were to. be éaten in 
a clean place, (Lev. x. 14.) somewhcre within the camp, as 
afterward in Jerusalem: (Deut. xii. 6,’7. 17, 18.) and’ no 
unclean person permitted to’eat of them, (Lev. vii. 20, 21. 
xxii. 4,). And besides, when any Israelite killed an ox, a@ 
sheep, or a goat for his own use, he was bound to give the 
priest the shoulder, the two cheeks, and the maw; as the: 
Jews understand, Deut. xviii. 3. Es 

Ver. 12. All the best of the oil, and all the best of the 
wine, &c.] The Greek translates the Hebrew word cheleb 
(fat) by pveddc, marrow, Gen. xlv. 18. but here arapxi, 
the first-fruits of the oil, &c. signifying these first-fruits’ 
were to be of the very best of all the things here men- 
tioned; which were to be brought in the beginning of the’ 
vintage, and of the harvest: the precise quantity of which: 
is no where determined; but, they say, it was at least the’ 
sixtieth part of the whole: see Exod. xxii. 29. xxiii.19. Deut? 
xviii: 4: where he speaks of the first-fruits which every 
private man was to offer; beside which there was a first- 
fruit offered in the name of the wholé congregation, (Ley. 
xxiii. 10. 17.) All which belonged to the priests as’ a re- 
ward for their service. 

The first-fruits of them, which’they shall offer unto the 
Lord, them have I given thee.] Our Mr. Thorndike thus dis- 
tinguishes the two sorts of first-fruits mentioned here; and 
in other places: the one was to be taken by the priests at 
the barn and wine-press, as he thinks that here spoken 
of was: the other was to be. brought to the sanctuary, viz. 
those mentioned Exod. xxii: and ‘xxiii! Deut. xxvi. 1), 2. 
The quantity of cither of them being in ‘the moderate ac- 
count, a fiftieth part; as St. Jerome determines upon Ezek. 


_ xiv. which is agrecable‘to thé Jewish constitutions in-Mai- 
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monides, of First-fruits, cap. 2. and of Separations, cap. 
3. But the Scripture (Ezek. xlv.13.) requires only the six- 
ticth part. (Seo Rights of the Church in a Christian State, 

p- 210.) 

3 r Ver 13. And whatsoever is first ripe in the jan; which 
they shall bring unto the Lord, shall be thine.) Some take 
this to signify the Sirst-fruits of all other things besides corn, 
wine, and oil, mentioned in the foregoing verse. But it 
being a different word from that which we translate first- 
fruits (viz. biccurim, not reshtth), it is most likely, he here 
intends, either tho things first ripe (as we translate it) be- 
fore the rest of the harvest and vintage, or those voluntary 
offerings of: this -sort which ‘any one pleased to make; 
which scem to be intended in these words, which they 
shail bring unto the Lord ; i. e. of their own good will, over 
and above the ordinary first- fruits. 

' The Jews generally understand by bicewrim such things 
as are ripe before the rest, either in the ficld or elsewhere; 
whether they, were wheat, barley, or any other sort of grain; 
or figs, grapes, pomegranates, olives, or dates; which they 
bound about with a rush, and said, Jet this be for the first- 

Fruits: which every man might bring in what measure ho 
plensed, none being appointed by the law. 

Every one.that is clean in thy house, shall eat of. it. ] The 
aie family of the priests, if ney were under no 0 pollu- 
tion: (see ver. 11.) © 

-- Ver. 14. Every. thing devoted in Israel. shall be thine. | 
Of those things which the Hebrews call cherem (a thing de- 
voted), Moses speaks in Lev. xxvii. 21. 28. And they were 
either simply devoted, in such words as these, let this thing 
be a cherem; or.with.an addition (determining it to_a.cer- 
tain use),-let this be a cherem offered by .me for holy uses. 
The first sort, was wholly the priests’; but the latter was 
employcd.about the temple, or the vessels of it, or the 
priests’ garments. And these devoted things, which be- 
came the priests’ portion, differed in this from free-will-of- 
ferings, that every thing which was offered as a cherem 
might be eaten only by ‘the priests in the holy place; but 
other free-will-offerings by the whole family in any. clean 
place. 

» Ver. 15. Every thing that openeth the matrix in all flesh, 
which they bring unto the Lord, whether tt be of men or 
beasts, shall be thine.] That which first came out of.the 
womb of auy creature was te be the priests’, if it Were a 
male. If a female were the first-born, and a male followed 
next, that was not the priests’, because it did not open the 
womb, as the Hebrewsexpound it. (See Exod. xiii. 2.) 

_ Nevertheless the first-born of man shalt thou surely re- 
deem, and the jt rstling of nnuelean beasts shalt thou IL 
See Exod. xiii. 13. xxxiy.-20. 

Ver. 16. And those that are to be redeemed. viz. Of the 
first-born of men mentioned before, (not of unclean crea- 
tures, which were to be redeemed by a lamb, Exod. xiil.13.) 
and that after they were eight days eld, (Exed. xxii. 30.) 

- From a month old shalt thou redeem.) Then the money 
was due, but they commonly stayed till the fortieth day, 
when the woman was purified. 

. According to thy estimation.] Seme think this relates not 
to what follows, that the priest should set a value upon 
them (for that was a set rate, five shekels for every one), but 
to what goes before, that, after a child was a month old, the 
priest should appoint a day for the payment of the redemp- 
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tion-money; . either immediately after.the. woman had lain- 
in a month, or on the fortieth day, that she might be puri- 
ficd and the child redeemed both together But it rather 
refers to what follows :. for though the price be determined, ' 
yet so it is in another case, (Lev. xxvii. 3, 4.) and not- 
withstanding is said te be by the estimation of the priest ; 
because he was to take this money, not according to the 
quality of the person, but as much of a poor man as of a 
rich, and not more of a rich man than of a poor. 

For the money of five shekels, &c.] Which was the price 
set upon the first-born, when they were exchanged for the 
Levites, (chap. iii. 46, 47.) This redemption of every first- 
born was a matter ef great importance, and therefore so 
often mentioned, as a very learned friend ef mine, Dr. Alix, 
observes, in his Reflectiotis on the four last Books of 'Mo- 
ses, chap. 3. For as the separation of the tribe of Levi to 
God's service instead of the first-born, whem God spared 
and preserved in Egypt (of which we read in the third 
chapter of this book), made every Levite become:a living 
memorial .of that great miracle wrought at the Israelites 
going out of Egypt; so this law concerning the redemption 
of the first-born made a further impression upon their 
minds, of that mighty hand ef God which compelled Pha- 
raoh to let the Israelites depart out of his country. 

-. Ver. 17, But the firstling of a cow, or of a sheep,-or a 
goat, thou shalt not redeem.| For. they were clean crea- 
tures; and only unclean beasts were to be redeemed, 

(ver. 15.) | 

. They are holy.] Separated by my appoinenent fora holy 
use ;. viz.-to be offered in sacrifice; not redeemed, nor es 
to nly other use. 

Thou shalt sprinkle their blood upon the shears ail Dank 
ther fat, &c.] Just as they did with their peace-offerings, 
(Lev. vii. 31. 33.) 

Ver. 18. And the flesh of them shall be thine.| The whole 
body of the beasts (not merely some part of them), after the 
fat was.burnt, became the priests’ entirely. 

As the wave-breast and the right shoulder are thine.] As 
these parts of the peace-offcrings were the priests’, (see ver. 


11.) so that all their family, who were clean,- might eat of 


the flesh of these firstlings, as they did ef those parts of 
the peace-offerings. 

Ver..19. All the heave-offerings of the holy things, which 
the children of Israel offer unto the Lord.| He repeats what 
he had said in the beginning of this discourse, (ver. 8.) that 
he had given him all the hcave- Petar + ; which compre- 
hend those mentioned chap. vi. 19, 20. 

Have I given thee, and thy sons and thy daughters with 
thee, by a statute for ever.| Settled upon the priests-and 
their whole family for their support, by an unalterable law. 
cere ver. 11.) 

It is a covenant of salt for ever bgihe the Lord unto thee, 
&e.] t. e, An everlasting covenant, never to be revoked. 
(Sce upon Lev. ii. 13.) And these things being to be eaten 
before the Lord, there was a place in the court of the wo- 
men where they feasted ite them; as L’Empereur ob- 
serves upon Middoth, cap. 2. sect. 6. 

Ver. 20. And the Lord spake unio Aaron, saying.| See 
ver. lL. 

Thou shalt have no inheritance in their land.] i.e. Tu the 
land of the children of Israel, whom he speaks of in the 
foregoing verse ; where, haying told him what reward he 
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and-his family should have for his service, he bids them be 
satisfied therewith, and not expect any more. And indeed 
it was so very liberal] a provision, that their desires could 
not reasonably extend any further. For as they had two 
sorts of first-fruits (as I observed ver. 12.) so, after a tithe 
of that which was given to the Levites, there was another 
tithe of what remained to be spent in sacrificing at Jerusa- 
lem; that is, for the most part, upon the priests and Le- 
vites, unto whom, and unto ah poor, it wholly belonged 
every third year, (Deut. xiv. 22. 28. Exod. xxiii. 19. xxxiv. 
20.) Add hereunte. the first- Peck all the sin-offerings, and 
their share in the peace-offerings, and the skins of the sa- 
crifices (which alone, as Philo observes, were a great re- 
venue), and it will appear it could not be so little as a fifth 
part of the fruit of the country that came to the priests for 
their maintenance, as Mr. Thorndike observes in the Rights 
of the Church in a Christian State, p. 211. 
- Neither shalt thou have any part among them.) When 
the land was divided, no fields, or vineyards, &c. were to 
be given to the priests, norto any of the tribe of Levi. And, 
as the Jewish doctors say, they were to have no part among 
their brethren in the spoil. So Jarchi upon this place, and 
Maimonides, and others, who endeavour to answer the ob- 
jection which may be raised against this from the thirty- 
first chapter of this very book, ver. 28, 29. where a tri- 
bute was taken of the prey they got from the Midianites, 
and given to Eleazar and the Levites. This tribute, say 
they, was offered because the spoil came by executing 
God’s vengeance upon a land that was not theirs, (chap. 
xXV. 17.) But of the land of Sihon and Og (which God be- 
stowed upon them, as he did the land of Canaan), nothing 
was given to the priests and Levites; for they were admo- 
nished to the contrary (as they understand them) by these 
words, neither shalt thou have any part among them ; no, 
not of the spoil. 

- Certain it is, that of the land ofthe country they werc to 
have no part, God having otherwise provided for them, that 
they might attend wholly to his service, and not spend their 
time in tilling the ground, or feeding cattle, which would 
have taken up their thoughts very much from their sacred 
employment. Yet the Levites had certain citics and their 
suburbs assigned to them, chap. xxxv. 2, &c. (which was 
executed by Joshua, as God commanded, Josh. xxi. 2, 3.) 
whereby they were dispersed among the tribes of. Israel, 
that they might the better instruct the people in the Divine 
law, (Deut. xxxiii. 10. 2 Chron. xxx. 22. Malachi ii. 4, 5, 
&c.) By accident also the priests came to have some land. 
(See Lev. xxvii. 20, &c. and my notes there.) 

Tam thy part, and thine inheritance among the children 
of Israel.) For they were maintained in his house, and 
lived upon his altar, and fed from his table; as it is ex- 
plained in Josh. xiii. 14. “‘ The sacrifices of the Lord God of 
Israel made by fire are their inheritance, as he said unto 
them:” which is given as the reason why Joshua gave them 
no inheritance. And see ver. 33. of that chapter, where 
the Lord God of Israel is said to he their tnheritance: who, 
it appears by the foregomg part of this chapter, and other 
places, made such an ample provision for them, that if he 
had given them any part of the land of Canaan together 
with it, there had been too great an inequality between 
them and the rest of the tribes of Isracl. For without any 
share in the land, their portion was far richer than that of 
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I have said enough to 
prove this already ; ; but it may not be amiss to set it ‘before 
the reader: again a little more distinctly. As they had 
yearly the first-fruits of the whole country, which were at 
least the sixtieth. part of the fruits it produced; and the 
tenth part of the tithe given to the Levites, (as it follows 
below, ver. 26.) and all free-will-offerings; together with 
the money which arose out of persons and things devoted 
unto God; and all the firstlings of cows, sheep, and goats, 
and the redéihption- -money for the firstlings of such crea- 
tures as were unclean: so they had all the meat-offerings, 
offerings for sin, and trespass-offerings ; together with the 
breast and shoulder of all peace-offerings, and the skins of 
all burnt-offerings; and the loaves made of the first dough, 
and the shew-bread, and (as Josephus and others expound 


Deut. xviii. 3.) a considerable part of every beast that was 


killed for private use; besides the cities and land about 
them which were dhige to the Levites: which, if well 
weighed, there will appear a vast difference between the 
priests and the rest of the people. For the first-fruits alone, 
if they were not less than the sixtieth part of the product 
of the country, might seem sufficient, especially if the first- 
lings be added, the priests not being the sixtieth part of the 
people; no, nor the hundredth part, as learned men have 
computed. ‘(See Bonfrerius.) 

Ver. 21. And, behold.] Now he gives the avis notice 
of the recompence he would make them for their service, 
as he had told the priests what they should have for theirs. 
And Aaron hath the delivery of this grant made to them 


from God, that they might see he did not mind himself, and 


the interest of his own family only. 

. I have given the children of Levi all the tenth in Israel. ] 
See Levit. xxvii. 30. and 2 Chron. xxxi. 5, 6. where they 
are distinctly mentioned. Aben Ezra thinks the tenth 
rather than any other part was assigned, because it was a 
perfect number; ten being in simple numbers the highest 
to which we can arise, without repeating the numbers under 
it. For itis (as he speaks) the beginning of the second 
combination, and the end of the first, whereupon all num- 
bers do depend: which our Mr. Mede hath expressed, in 
my judgment, far better; who looks upon it as God’s 
favourable dealing with hcl, in requiring but the tenth, 
which is in truth the least part of their goods, according to 
the first division. For when we proceed beyond ten, we 
begin to make a new division, as eleven is ten and one, &c. 
But we need not have recourse to such niceties. (See upon 
Genesis xxVili. 22.) . / 

For an inheritance.| Instead of a share in.the land of 
Canaan, which other tribes had divided among them. And 
a larger inheritance this was than any other tribe possessed; 
for this was the smallest tribe of all, as appears by com- 
paring the account which is given of them in the beginning 
of this book. For all the males of this tribe, from a month 
old and upward, were but two-and-twenty thousand; (chap. 
iii. 29.) whereas in the tribe of Judah alone there were 
above threescore and fourteen thousand men of war: (chap. 
1. 26, 27.) and yet the Levites had a tenth part of the pro- 
duct of the whole country; and the twelve tribes had only 
the other nine parts among them. Such a care had God 
of those who were peculiarly devoted to his service. | 

For the service which they serve, &c.] As a reward of their 
service; of which sce chap. iv. 
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Ver. 22. Neither must the children of Israel henceforth 
come nigh the tabernacle of the congregation.) Or rather, 
Therefore the children of Israel must not come nigh, so as 
to perform any of tho offices belonging to the priests and 
Leyites; who wero appointed to do every thing belonging 
to the service of God there, and had thcir reward for it also 
appointed. 

Lest they bear sin, and die.| Be punished with death ; 
which is often threatened to such presumption. 

Ver. 23. But the Levites shall do the service of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation.] It was their work, and no- 
body’s else; and therefore no other persons were to meddle 
with it: that i is, they alone guarded the tabernacle, and 
afterward the temple; opened the gates of it, kept out 
all strangers (7.e. all but pricsts and Levites), carried 
the tabernacle, and its vesscls, when they were to be re- 
moved, &c. 

_And they shall bear their iniquity.] They shall die for it, 
if they permit any one else to come there and do their work, 
(see ver. 1.) 

It shall be a statute for ever throughout their generations, 
that among the children of Israel they have no inheritance.} 
As all other persons were excluded from serving in the 
tabernacle, so they who served there were shut out from 
having any inheritance among their brethren. This was, 
made an unalterable law, which provided another separate 
maintenance for them, by the tithes of all the land; as here 
it again follows. 

Ver. 24. But the tithes of the children of Israel, which 
they offer. as a heave-offering unto the Lord.| That the 
people might net grudge to pay them the tithes for their 
service, he represents them as a heave-oflering which they 
offered to God, in gratitude to him, of whom, as the su- 
preme landlord, they held their land. Not that they were 
heaved up or waved before the Lord: but they were of the 
same nature with those things that were so offered to him, 
i. e. holy things, separate to his uses; all which are called 
by this name of terumah, (ver.8.) And particularly all the 
offerings which God required to be freely brought, for the 
building him a sanctuary, are called by this name of fe- 
rumah, or heave-offering, (Exod. xxv. 2. See there.) 

I, have. given to the Levites to inherit.) The Israelites 
gave them to God; and he gave them to the Levites tor 
their inheritance ; Xho had as much right to them, as the 
other tribes had to their land. Which was the reason he 
ordered they should have no portion of the land of Canaan 
with the other tribes, as it here follows; therefore have I 
said unto them, Among the children of [sr ael shall they have 
no inheritance: for he had given them the tithes to inherit. 
But R. Solomon Jarchi observes also, that the Levites 
themselves had no right to them, till they had taken out the 
tenth part from their tenth, and givenit to the priests; as is 
herc Leseietcae: directed. 

Ver. 25. And the Lord spake unto, Moses, saying.] In all 
the forcgoing part of the chapter, (ver. 1. 8. 20.) the Lord 
spake unto Aaron (though by Moses), but here his order is 
particularly directed to Moses; because that which follows 
would better-come from him, than from Aaron; who was 
employcd i in acquainting the Levitcs with the donation God 
had made of the tithes to them, (ver. 21.) but it would not 
have becn.so.propcr for him to tell them what was to be 
given out of the tithes to himself and to the priests. 
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Ver. 26. Thus speak unto the Levites, and say unto them, 
When ye take of the children of Israel the tithes, which I 
have given you from them for your inheritance. In these 
words Moses confirms the report which Aaron had made 
to them, that the tithes of the land should be theirs, and 
their brethren the children of Israc] have no right to them. 

Then shall ye offer up a heave-offering for the Lord.] As 
the Israelites made their grateful acknowledgments to 
God by offering their tithes to him, for the use of his ser- 
vants the Levites, (ver. 24.) so it was bnt fit that tho Le- 
vites should be so grateful as to offer to him the tithe of 
their tithes (as it here follows), for such uses as he should 
appoint. 

Even a tenth part of the tithe.] For the tenth part whieh 
God reserved to himself out of the land which he gave the 
children of Israel, was a kind of rent paid to him their su- 
preme Lord: and he assigning this rent over to the Levites 
for their maintenance, tought, good notwithstanding to re- 
serve a tithe of this tenth part to himself; that thereby he 
might, as it were, hold his possession, and keep seisin (as 
the lawyers speak) of his own inheritance. 

Ver. 27. And this your heave-offering shall be reckoned 
unto you.| Be accepted by God,as the offcrings heaved up 
to him in the sauctuary arc, (ver. 24.) though it be but the 
hundredth part of the whole fruit of the land, 

As though it were the corn of the thrashing-floor, and as 
the fulness of the wine-press.| As if you paid such a tithe, 
as the Israelites do to you, out of all their own fields and 
vineyards: that is, they were to belicve their offering of 
this small part to be as acceptable to God, as that of all 
the tribes of Israel; and that they should have the same 
right to what remained, when they had done this, as the 
people had to all the rest of the fruits of the earth, when 
they had paid the tenth part to the Levites. 

Ver. 28. Thus you also shall offer a heave-offering unto 
the Lord of ail your tithe s which ye receive of the children 
of Israel.| He would have them know that he ordered this, 
because he would not have the Levites alone offer nothing 
to him, from,whom they received so much; but they also 
should make him a grateful acknowledgment as well as 
others. 

And ye shall give thereof the Lord’s heave-offering.| It is 
called so often the Lord’s heave-offering, that they might 
the more willingly pay it, out of a thankful sense of what 
they owed. to him, the donor of all. 

To Aaron the priest.| This tithe is thought by some ~ 
have been designed for the high-priest alone. Two great 
men in their rox i were of this opinion, viz. Nicolaus Lyra, 
and the famous Alphonsns Tostatus. And another very 
learned person of our own (bishop. R. Montaguc), thinks it 
not altogether improbable, that such a- provision as this 
might be made for the high-priest and his family, state and 
dignity; he being a man of great power and might, only 
less than the kings of Israel; and the inferior priests having 
a noble maintenance, without this, from the first-fruits and 
offerings of the people. 

But there is nothing to support this, but the mere letter of 
the text: for Josephus expressly says the contrary, (lib. vi. 
Archzcolog. cap. 4.) and so do the generality of the Jewish 
writers, and St. Jerome also, that all the priests had their 
share in this tenth paid by the Levites: which, till it was 
paid, the Levites might not spend, to their own use, any, 
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part of their tithe. And to secure this, “the priest was to 
‘he with the Levites when they took tithes,” (as we read 
‘Nehem. x. 37, 38.) to take care that they set out a tenth 
part of them for the priests. Where by the priest the son of 
Aaron, 1 cannot think is meant the high-priest himself (for 
that had been below his dignity), but some priest, I suppose, 
appointed by him, who took care of the concerns of the 
whole order of priesthood, and particularly of the high- 
priest’s interest; who, it is probable, had a principal share 
among the rest in this revenue; perhaps a tenth part out 
of their tenth. But for this I have no authority: though I 
take it for certain, that when he saith this tenth should be 
viven to Aaron the priest, the meaning is, that, as it was not 
for himself alone, but all his sons had a share in it, so he 
himself was not exeluded from an honourable portion of if. 

It may seem strange, perhaps, that thereis no particular 
portion set out for the high-priest by himself, if this be not 
it. But it is to be considered, that all the forenamed pro- 
vision (from ver. 8. to ver. 20.) was made for him in the 
first place, and for the priests together with him. For so 
the words run, wnto thee have I given them, and to thy sons, 
(ver. 8,9, &c.) And he had this privilege also, that he did 
not minister by lot, as the other priests did in their several 
courses, but when he pleased; and might take to himself 
what sacrifices he thought good: to offer, (ver. 9, 10.) as 
Maimonides tells us, in Cele Mikdasch, cap. 5. where he 
speaks concerning the high-priest’s prerogatives. 

Ver. 29. Out of all your gifts.| Not only out of their 
tithes, but out of all. their other possessions, which God 
gave them; their fields, for instance, which were in the 
suburbs of their cities. 

Ye shall offer.| Make a present to the priests. 

Every heave-offering.] Some portion of every thing God 
gives you to possess. 

Of the Lord.) As a thankful-acknowledgment of the Di- 
vine bounty to you, upon whom he hath bestowed so many 
gona things. (See ver. 28.) 

Of all the best thereof.| And that not of the refuse, but 
of the best of the tithe, and other thinys that were given 
them: hy which is not to be understood, that they were 
bound to pick out the very best, wheat suppose, and sepa- 
rate it from the worse (which would. have been to have 
given them more than a tenth part), but they were to give 
the priests as good as they lett for themselves. For that 
was the rule, (Lev. xxvii. 32, 33.) And it was but reason 
the priests should have this honourable provision made for 
them above the Levites, their vocation being more honour- 
able, and their scrvice more noble, in the very sanctuary 
itself: for which cause this tenth of the tithe of the land 
was assigned them; which, they being but few in compa- 
rison with the Levites, made the allowance to every one of 
them much greater than to any of the Levites. And yet, 
as an augmentation to it, they had the first-fruits and their 
fees, as J said before, out of the sacrifices and other things 
wholly to their own use. 

fiven the hallowed part thereof, out of it.] The sacred 
part was the tenth part, which they might not use; it being 
taken by God for his part, (Lev. xxvii. 30.) By which all 
the rest was sanctified 'to the use of the owner, when this 
part was taken out of it, which may possibly be here also 
intended. 


~ Ver. 30. Therefore thou shalt say unto them.] Tell them 
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the reason why this tenth part must be separated from 
the rest. 

When ye have heaved the best thereof from it.| Taken out 
the tenth part as an offering to the Lord. 

Then it shall be counted to the Levites as the increase of 
the thrashing-floor, and as the increase of the wine-press.] 
Then the remainder may be as freely used by them 4s the 
corn or the wine of any man’s Jand in Israel, when lie had 
paid his tithe: but till then it was unlawful for him to en- 
joy it, because God was first to be served. This is made 
more plain in the next verse. 

Ver. 31. And ye shall eat it.] After the hallowed-part was 
taken out (ver. 29.) all the rest was theirs, to be nc th 
as men do that which is their own. 

In every place.| This seems to be said to distinguich 
these from the holy things given by God to the priests ; 
which, being offered at the altar, were to be eaten only in 
the holy place: but the tithes, though they were a kind of 
offering to the Lord, yet not being presented at the altar, 
might be eaten any where, after the tenth part was given to 
the priests. 

And your households.) All their family, servants as well 
as others, might eat of them, whether they were clean or 
not. And more than this, they might sell them to strangers, 
to buy other necessaries with the money they yielded, or 
exchange them for other commodities. | 

For it is your reward for your service in the tabernacle of 
the congregation.] See ver. 21. | 

Ver. 32. And ye shall bear no sin.] Suffer no’ punish- 
ment. 

By reason of tt.] For eating it, with your households. 

When ye have heaved from it the best of it.]) When they 
had taken out the tenth part as sacred to God’s uses, (ver. 
28.) they might safely use the rest themselves as they 
pleased: for God had given it to them for their support, 
and therefore would not punish them for eating it, as he 
did those that did eat holy things which did not belong to 
then. 

Neither shall ye pollute the holy things of the children of 
Israel.) Nor would there be any.danger of polluting the 
holy things (which God had reserved to himself) by tum- 
ing them to a2 common use, as there would have been if 
they had eaten the tithes, or other gifts, before the’ tenth 
part, which was God’s, was taken out of them. 

Lest ye die.] In the Hebrew it is, nor shall ye die; as 
those did who meddled with the holy things, which God re- 
served for his ministers alone. 
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Ver. 1. Anp the Lord spake unto Moses and unto Aaron, 
saying. | They were both concerned in what follows; Moses 
to deliver the command, and Aaron to see it executed. 

Ver. 2. This is the ordinance.] Or, the constitution. 

Of the law which the Lord hath commanded.] Which is 
now passed into a law by God’s command; who had or- 
dered this water of purification to be made some time be- 
fore, as appears from chap. viii. 7. but now sects downa — 
rule for all posterity to observe in the making of it. It is 
the rather mentioned now after the foregoing history, to 
free the people from that great fear they were in of perish- 
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ing in their uncleanness, (chap. xvii. 12, 13.) by shewing 


them a way how to be purified from the. ey 3 pollution,. | 


before they approached to the tabernacle. 
Speak unto the children of Israel, that they bring thee.] 


At the common charge of the people, because it was for ; 


their common benefit. 

A red heifer.) The Hebrew word parah, which we trans- 
Jate heifer, significs a young cow; as par signifies a young 
bullock, not above two or three years old at-most, as Kim- 
chi and others observe. 

Without spot.) This the Jews refer to’ the word red, 
which goes before, and take it to signify perfectly red, with- 
out the mixture of any other colour: for as to any other 
imperfections, they are provided againstin the next words, 
without blemish: insomuch that Maimonides, in his trea- 
tise on this subject, saith, that if this cow had two hairs 
black or white, it was unfit for this use. From whence 
other nations, particularly the Egyptians, derived the cus- 
tom of sacrificing red oxen, as Plutarch tells us in his book 
de Iside ct Ouatiada: tay Powy Tove TUppove KaSuepevovaty, 
&c. And he saith they searched them so very narrowly, 
that if they found one hair black or white, they counted it 
aOurov, unfit to be sacrificed: sec Bochartus, par. i. Hie- 


rozoic. lib. ii. cap. 39. where he shews, this was the most 


common ‘colour among that sort of creatures in some 
countries. 

Wherein ts no blemish. 1) See Lev. xxii. 20—22 

And upon which never came yoke.| Had never “been em- 
ployed in ploughing the ground, or any other work: for ac- 
cording io the common sense of all mankind, those crea- 
tures which had been made to serve other uses, became 
unfit to be offered to God. 
Pallas a cow of a year old, 

Hv ovrw Umb Cuyoy iryayev avip. 

Which no man hitherto had brought under the yoke. (Lliad.K.) 
And so doth Nestor, Odyss. 1. and the like Bochartus ob- 
serves out of Virgil, Ovid, and others, in his Hierozoicon, 
(par. i. lib. ii. cap. 33.) 

All this is very plain; but why a young cow, rather than 
a bullock (which is commonly appointed in sacrifices), and 
why one perfectly red, is not so easy to understand. If 
we had any reason to believe that those superstitions were 
among the Egyptians in the days of Moses, which were 
when Plutarch or Herodotus lived, we might very pro- 
bably say (as some men of learning have), that this precept 
was given to preserve the Israelites from their religion, 
For they abhorred to offer a cow, whom they honoured as 
sacred to Isis. So Herodotus; they sacrificed males, both 
old and young, rac d& SnAgac ov ogy Eeort Sve’ but it is not 
lawful for them to offer females, (lib. ii. cap. 41.) And there- 
fore God, it might be thought, ordered a cow to be burnt 
rather than a bullock: and for the same cause one per- 
fectly red, because that wasa colour odious and aboinina- 
ble to the Egyptians; who fancied Typhon (the author of 
all evil in their account), to be of that colour; and there- 
fore offered him red oxen, as hateful to them as red men 
and asses were. Thus Plutarch and Diodorus Siculus. In 
opposition to which it may be thought, that a cow of this 
colour was acceptable to God, because hated and abhorred 
by those idolaters: but Llook upon what such late writers 
say as of no authority in this matter. And as there is no 
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proof of any such customs among the Egyptians i in Moses’s 
time, so there is a high: probability that the whole fable 
of ‘Vyphae was framed out of the story of Moses, as Bo- 
chartus hath most ingeniously endeavoured to make out, 
by many observations out of that hook of Plutarch, and 
other authors,’ (Hicrozoicon, par. 1. lib. il. - cap. St. P. 340, 
341, Kc.) 

But supposing the antiquity of those ie among 
the Egyptians to have been as great as some fancy them, I 

cannot think, that if Moses had had any respect to them, 
he would have ordered such a great number of sacrifices, 
as we read of in his law, without the least consideration of 
the colour of any one of them, and only mention the colour 
of this cow, which was no sacrifice. I rather think this 
perfect red colour was chosen because of its rarity; it 
being hard to find a cow without any the least mixture of 
other hair. And though it were not a sacrifice; yet being 
designed to the same end, there was a respect herein to 
that great expiation which was made ‘by the sacrifice of 
Christ: with whose blood, though the apostle did not com- 
pare the blood of this heifer (because it was not offered), 
yet he doth compare it with the ashes of this burnt heifer, 
put into the water of purification. See Heb. ix. 18. 
where, after the blood of bulls and goats, he mentions the 
ashes of this heifer sprinkling the unclean. Yor they were a 
more extraordinary sort of purification than any under the 
law; of which we no where read, but in this place; nor of 
any command for the repeated burning of such an heifer to 
ashes (as there is for the anniversary sacrifice on the day 
of atonement), but only of the use of the water made of 
these ashes as oft as there was occasion. Bat of this it 
will be more fit to treat in the following part of the chapter. 

Ver. 3. And ye shall give her.| They who brought her in 
the name of the whole congregation were to bring her to 
Moses, as the foregoing verse directs: and he and Aaron 
were to deliver her to Eteazar.: 

Unto Eleazar the priest.| It is commonly thought that 
Aaron might not be employed in the following work, be- 
cause it would have defiled him, and made him unfit to 
minister before God for a season; which he was bound to 
avoid, even when natural atlection seemed to require it: 
(Lev. xxi. 11, 12.) yet a vulgar priest was not entrusted 
with this service, but it was committed unto the very next 
person to Aaron, who was to be his successor, because it 
was of very great weight and importance. 

That he may bring her forth without the camp.) As a 
thing exceeding unclean; more impure than any common 
offering for sin. For the greater the impurity was that 
was laid upon any sacrifice, the further still off from the 
sanctuary it was carried, The bullock, for instance, which 
was offered for a sin committed by the priest, or the whole 
congregation, was in part offered at the altar, but the far 
greater part was to be burnt without the camp, (Lev. iv. 12. 
20.) And so was the bullock and goat, offered for all the 
sins of the people, on the great day of expiation: (Lev. xvi. 
27.) and the scape-goat, which was designed for the 
same purpose, was not so much as burnt, but banished into 
a land not inhabited, nobody knows whither. AII which 
more particularly represented Christ in his sufferings, as 
the apostle observes, Heb. xiii. 11, 12. and so did this in 
part; having something of the nature of a sacrifice in it. 
For though it was not a sacrifice brought to be slain at the 
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altar; yet it was intended to be used to the same purpose, 
for the cleansing of the people from the greatest legal ae 
filement. : 
And one shall slay her before his face.] Some person ap- 
pointed by Eleazar (for it was not necessary a priest should 
do it) was to kill her without the camp. Where itis plain 
from ver. 5. 8, 9. there were more than one concerned in 
this office. But it could not be slain unless Eleazar was 
there ; and it was to be done in his presence, who was the 
chief of the priests, to shew that it was intended for God's 
service, though not offered as sacrifices were at the taber- 
nacle before ‘the Lord. And this is the reason, perhaps, 
why the care of this heifer is committed to Eleazar, and 
ae to Aaron, because he officiated only at the tabernacle. 
Ver. 4. And Eleazar the priest shall take of her blood with 
his finger.] As they did in expiatory sacrifices, (Lev. iv. 6.) 
- And sprinkle of her blood.] Inthe sprinkling of the blood, 
as the Jews observe, consisted the very essence of an ex- 
piatory sacrifice. Therefore, though this was not a sacri- 
fice, yet it had something of that nature in it, and may be 
‘called a piaculum, an expiatory thing ; though nothing was 
called korban, a sacrifice, but what was offered at the altar, 
as our Dr. Outram hath most judiciously observed against 
-Abarbinel, who éalls this red cow an offering for sin. 
_- Directly before the tabernacle of the congregation.] This 
rite of sprinkling the blood was never used but in sacri- 
‘fices slain at the altar, in the presence of God; and in this 
red cow, which was Slain in the prospect of the sanctuary; 
towards which the priest was to look steadfastly while he 
sprinkled it; otherwise, the Jews say, it was in vain: which 
shews that the validity of this act, and of the purification 
‘to be madc by it, was to be expected from the sanctuary. 
For the blood of that heifer, whose head was cut off to 
cleanse a city, near to which a man was found slain by an 
unknown person, was not sprinkled; being slain, not in 
sight of the sanctuary, but in a valley near that city, (Deut. 
xxi. 3, 4, &c.) And in this the Jews were so curious, that 
after the temple was built, this blood being to be sprinkled 
directly before the porch of it, they took care the gate Shu- 
shan, which was before it, should have lower battlements 
than any other gate of the temple had, that the priest might 
see the face of the poreh of the house of God. 
.. Seven times.] 'This signifies the perfection of the expia- 
tion that was to be made by this red cow, on whose ashes 
the Jews thought so much depended, that they took care 
the priest, who was to sec her burmt, should be put apart 
in a chamber of the temple (called the house of stone), that 
they might be certain he was free from all pollution by a 
grave, ora dead corpse. 
being the great and only cleanser for that defilement, they 
took suitable care that he should not be defiled who went 
to burn her. Sce Dr. Lightfoot’s Temple Service, chap. 
17. sect. 2. where he describes, out.of Maimonides, and 
others, how solemnly the priest was attended when he went 
about this work: And the apostle had reason to mention 
the ashes of this heifcr, wherewith the water was made for 
sprinkling the unclean, as the principal thing that sanctified 
to the purifying of the flesh, ¢. e. taking away bodily defile- 
ments: with which lie compares the blood of Christ, as in- 
finitely more powerful for the purifying of the conscience 
from dead works. (Héb. ix.13,14.) In which words, dead 


works, there isa respect (as our Dr. Jackson observes) to , 
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|: the main intention of these ashes, which were for the puri- 


Kor the ashes of this burnt cow 
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fication of those defiled by dead bodies. And he seems to: 
me also not to be led by fancy, but by a solid judgment, 
when he considered these ashes also as a notable figure 
of the everlasting efficacy of Christ’s blood, of which the 
apostle there discourses. For, if the frequent occasion for 
the use of the water of purification had not spent all the 
ashes of the heifer now slain and burnt by Eleazar, they 

might have been preserved for this purpose, without any: 
danger of putrefaction, for a longer time than the law. of ce- 


_remonies lasted. For ashes, being well kept, never perish; 


and therefore are an emblem of immortality. But it must 
be considered, that the frequent use of these. ashes might 


- exhaust the whole stock of them made at this time, and 


make it necessary the priests should burn another heifer for 
the same end; as the Jews say they did, though so rarely 
(as I shall noté below), that this burning of a red heifer was 
not reiterated, if we may believe them, till the destruction 
of Solomon’s temple. Which makes them a more notable 
ficure, though not a perfect one (for no such can be found), 
of the power of Christ’s blood to purify us for ever, with- 
out the repetition of it continually; which was the imper-: 
fection of the legal sacrifices, that they must be often of- 
fered. 

Ver. 5. And oné shall burn the heifer in his bids her 
skin, and her. flesh, and her blood, with her dung, shall he 
burn.'| There was a great pile of wood (to which they set 
fire immediately after he had done sprinkling), in which: 
this heifer was more entirely burnt than any public ex- 
piatory sacrifice beforementioned, ver. 2. (for here the re- 
mainder of the blood is ordered to be bumt), because this 
was of all other things the most unclean, and to be —e 
consumed 'at a distance from the sanctuary. | 
_ Ver.6. Aud the priest shall take cedar-wood, and haiady 
and scarlet.| These three things composed that instrument 


which the priest made use of for sprinkling of leprous per- 


sons, or houses, when they werc to be cleansed, (Lev. xiv. 
6, 7. 49, 50, &e. where see what 1 have noted.) And the. 
apostle mentions two of them, as used by Moses himself, 
when he sprinkled the book-of the covenant, and all the. 
people, with the blood of the sacrifice; (Heb. ix. 19.) 
which, though not mentioned in Exodus, yet the apostle: 
knew was the ancient: way of sprinkling.. And _ there-: 
fore these things which were used of old as eleansers, 
cither of inward or outward filth, are ordered here to be‘ 
thrown into the fire,‘ while the heifer was burning in it, 


whose ashes were to be the great means ie men’s purifica- 


tion from the highest pollutions. 

And cast it.) He speaks as. if ae three things beings 
bound together became one. :, . 

Into the midst of the burning of the heifer.) To denote: 
the great virtue which the water, made of the ashes of all 
these things, should have to:cleanse those who. were 
sprinkled with it; one of these things (viz. hyssop) being 
ordered to be dipped into the water: for that purpose,. 
(ver. 18.) | ; 

Ver. 7. The priest shall. wash his clothes, and shall bathe 
his flesh in water, and afterward-he shall come into the 
cawp.] Though we do not find that Eleazar was employed, 
either in killing or in burning this heifer, which was only 
to be done in his presence, yet, having touched her blood,. 


he became unclean; and therefore was to use these cere- 
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monies for his cleansing, before he retumed to the camp; 
as Aaron did when he had offered the great sacrifice of ex- 
piation, on the day of general atonement, (Lev. xvi. 24.) 

An shall be unclean until the even.| So as not to como 
into the camp, I suppose, much less to the sanctuary, until 
sun-set; which was buta short time, considering the great- 
ness of this heifer’s impurity; this being the common time 
of remaining unclean for the smallest defilements, (Lev. xi. 
24, 2 Pd. 27, &ce. ) 

. Ver. 8. And he that burneth her shall wash his clothes in 
siete &c.| This was a general maxim among the Jews, 
that the bodies of those beasts whose blood was carried 
into the holy place, polluted those that touched them: 
which is justified by Lev. xvi. 28. And therefore he that 
hurnt this heifer, whose blood was sprinkled towards it, 
was to do the same as he that carried the scape-goat into 
the wilderness was also bound to do, (Lev. xvi. 26.) 

: Ver. 9. And a man that is clean.] Free from any legal 
defilement. 

Shall gather up the ashes of the heifer.| They were the 
principal ashes, though the ashes of the cedar-wood, hys- 
sop, and Searlet-wool; were also mingled with them, which, 
being. taken up, were pounded and sifted, as the Jews 
tell us. 

- And lay them.up. without the camp tu a clean place.) The 


J ews say that the heifer, in aftertimes, being burnt on the 


pitch of Mount Olivet, which was over against the temple, 
they laid up some part of the ashes in a place near that 
mount, for the sprinkling of the people ; and another part 
was delivered to the twenty-four courses, for the sprinkling 
of the priests ; and another third part laid up for a memorial 
in the inclosure of the court of the temple. (See Dr. Light- 
foot in the place beforenamed.) But there is no certainty 
of this,.and, it contradicts in part what is here commanded, 
that they should be laid up without the camp. (See ver. 12. ) 

-And it shall be kept.j Laid up, cig Scarhonow, asthe LXX. 
tibet it, fo be reserved and kept for the use of those who 
had defiled themselves by the dead; unto whom it was de- 
liyered when: they had occasion for it. And this word re- 
served, or kept, imports, that these ashes were not for the 
use of that gencration only, but for all posterity. Andas 
manna (which was commanded in the same form of speech 
to. be kept or reserved i in.the ark). was a type of Christ, as 
he was the food of life, or the bread that came down from 
heaven: so were these ashes kept as an emblem of the 
everlasting efficacy of his sacrifice. For there is no bodily 
substance under heaven (as Dr. Jackson speaks, book x. 
chap. 55.) which can be so.true an emblem or model of in- 
corruption, as ashes are; for being the remainder of bodies 
perfectly dissolved or corrupted, they are not capable of a 
second corruption.. 

For the congregation of the children of fsrael.] This one 
heifer, being slain, and its blood sprinkled, and body burnt, 


afforded ashes enough to season as many vessels of water. 


as the whole people of Israel should need. Wherein it was 
a notable representation of Christ's blood, shed for the 
whole world, to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. Yea, 


they were sufficient for all the people, for many genera-. 


tions, though they had frequent occasion to use them for 
legal .purification; wherein still. they. more lively repre- 
sented the.virtue of Christ's one sacrifice, which continues 
foreyer. For the Jews say, this red heifer was killed but 
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nine times, while their state lasted. First, by Eleazar here 
in the wilderness ; which was not repeated till after the de- 
struction of Solomon’s temple, 7. e. not during the space of 
more than a thousand years. The sccond time it was burnt 
by Ezra, after their return from the captivity of Babylon; 
and but seven times more, till the destruction of the second 
temple. Since which they have not adventured to make 
these ashes, but expect it to be done the tenth time by the 
king Messias, who, indeed, came to put an end to this and 
all other legal rites; not after the legal manner, but by of- 
fering himself once fos all, instead of all other sacrifices or 
ways of purification. 

_ For a water.of separation. | To be put into aaa ata 
(which was always accounted more pure than other), by 
which those persons were to be cleansed, who for thcir pol- 
lutions were separated from the congregation; and those 
things also which had been defiled were restored to their 
common use. Ashes, all know, are of great use in scours 
ing things polluted; and the ancient gentiles used them 
much in their lustrations, as appears from Virgil, Ovid, 
and many other authors. But the water into which they 
put them was prepared: with magical rites, and, for the 
most part, was drawn out of some pretended sacred foun- 
tain; and sometimes it had a burning torch, taken from the 
altar, quenched init; and in some places they put sulphar, 
and spittle, and other cleansing things, into it. In which, 
I suppose, at first they imitated this rite prescribed by 
Moses; but in process ot time added =e superstitions 
of their own to it. 

It is a purification for sin.] Tn the Hebrew the words are, 
it is sin; and we add, a purification, to explain the sense. 
For it was not a proper sacrifice for sin, (as this phrase for 
sin sometimes imports, Lev. iv. 24.) but had something of 
that nature in it (as I observed before), and may be pro- 
perly said to purify or cleanse men from their. sin, 7.e. from 
such legal defilements as are mentioned afterwards. And 
it may, in a less proper sense, have the name of a sin-offer- 
tng, inasmuch as the body of it was burnt without the 
camp (as the great sin-offering was on the day of atone- 
ment), and its blood sprinkled seven times towards the 
sanctuary, though not shed at the altar; whereby it became 
‘a more complete representation of the sacrifice of Christ; 
especially if we consider, that this purification here men- 
tioned doth not signify only one, or a few acts of purifica- 
tion, but a continued purification;.the ashes being to be 
laid up as a treasure or storehouse (to use Dr. Jackson’s 
words) for making.as.many purifications, or waters. of 
sprinkling, as tho Israelites should have occasion to use. 
T‘or therein consisted the excellence of this purification, 
that the ashes were not to be made by burning a heifer 
every time the people had occasion for them; but the ashes 
of this one sacrifice (as we may call it) was sufficient for 
the use of many generations. Accordingly the apostle 
saith our Lord Christ, xafaptopdv romoapuevoc, having made 
a purification of our sins, (Heb. i. 3.) sat down at God’s 
right hand: which word -purification, in that place, doth 
not signify one act or operation, but implies that by this 
one act of sacrificing himself, he was consecrated to be a 
perpetual fountain of ie being still the propitia- 
tion for our sins. 

Ver. 10. And he that “gathereth the ashes of the heifer. 
shall wash his clothes, and be unclean until the even.] This 
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is one of the strange things which the Jews say Solomon 
himself did not wnderstaid, (and Maimonides professes he 
could find ne reason of, More Nevochim, par. 1. cap. 47. 
and the author of Sepher Cosri also ascribes purely to the 
will and pleasure of God, of which he could give no ac- 
count, par. iii. sect. 53.) that the same thing should both 
cleanse and pollute, as these ashes did, which polluted him 
that gathered them, and made those that used them clean 
from the highest legal pollutions. But this is not strange 
to those who consider that all those great sacrifices which 
were offered for sin, (which I mentioned ver. 7.) though 
they purified those for whom they were offered, were very 
impure themselves, because the sins of men were laid upon 
them, as all our sins were upon Christ; who, therefore, is 
said to be made sin for us, (2 Cor. v. 21.) that we might be 
male the righteousness of God, i.e. fréed from all sin. 

And it shall be unto the -children of Israel, and unto the 
stranger, &c.] All proselytes to their religion were to have 
the benefit of this purification, as well as the Jews, by an 
unalterable Jaw; by which was figured the propitiation 
Christ made for the sins of the whole world. 

Ver.11. He that toucheth the body of any dead man shall 
be unclean seven days.] 'This long uncleanness by touching 
a dead body, was the ground of those strict injunctions to 
the priests about mourning for their dead relations; which 
is forbidden, lest they should be hindered too long in their 
ministration. (Sce Lev. xxi.) He that touched. “the: care 
cass of any unclean creature, was defiled only until the 
even, (Lev. xi. 24.) nor was he longer who touched the bed 
of him that had an issue, orhis seat, &c. (Lev. xv. 5—8.) 

Ver. 12. He shall purify himself with it.] With the water 
of separation, mentioned ver.9. Which seems here to be 
designed chiefly, if not only, for the purging of om great 
impurity, by touching any man’s dead body. 

On the third day. ] Then he was to begin his purilica- 
tion, by being sprinkled with it; which makes it probable 
that these ashes were kept in more places than the Jews 
mention without the camp (as afterward near Jerusalém), 
and, it is most likely, in all the cities of the country. For 
it had been too hard for all the people, nay, impossible for 
those who were remote, to go to Jerusalem the third day 
after they were defiled to fetch these ashes; which, there- 
fore, were kept in several clean places, where every body 
might easily have them to put inte water, and be sprinkled 
with it. For as there was no sacrifice, so no priest ‘re- 
quired to make this purification; but any clean person 
might sprinkle the water, (ver. 18, 19.) 

And on the seventh day he shall be clean.] Then his puri- 
fication was perfected; but not without a new sprinkling 
on this day, (ver. 19.) 

But if he purified not himself the third day, then the se- 
venth day he shall not be clean.} It he did not begin his pu- 
rification on the third day, his sprinkling on the seventh 
would not make him clean. But it is very probable, that, 
though he omitted it-on the third day, yet, if-he purified 
himself on the fourth or fifth, or any day following, that 
being reckoned as if it had been the third, when he had 
made up the number seven, his cleansing might be com- 
pleted. 

Ver. 13. Whosoever toucheth the dead body of any man 
that is dead, and purifieth not himself.] With the water of 
separation, in the manner before prescribed, (ver. 12.) 
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Defileth the tabernacle of the Lord. | if he approach unto 
it without this purification. — - 

And that soul shall be cut off from Israel. ] He was to die 
for it if he did it presumptuously. 

| Because the water of separation was not sprinkled upon 
him.]. Because he neglected the means of his purification. 

He shall be unclean.| Remain in his unecleanness. 

His uncleanness is yet upon him.| Not to be purified now 
by this water of separation, but cut off from the body of the 
people. | This still concerns those that came to the taber- 
nacle presumptuously, being unpurified. If they did it ig- 
norantly, a sacrifice -was adinitted for their atonement; 
(Ley. v. 3. 6. 17, 18.) 

Ver. 14. This is the law.) Concerning - defilements 
as these, by the déad bodies of men. 

When aman dieth in a tent.] Wherein fey now lived 
during their stay in the wilderness; and the same law obliged 
them; when they came to oe in houses, in the land Ne 
Canaan. 

' All that come into the tent, and all that is in the tent, shall 
be unclean seven days.| The meaning secms to be, that every 
person who came into the tent while the dead body lay 
there (or before thé tert was purified), as well as they who 
were in it when the person died, should be unclean. For 
all the goods of the house were not made unclean} but — 
all open vessels. 

Ver. 15. And every open vessel which hath no covering 
bound upon. it is unclean.] Because’ the air in the house, 
which was supposed to be tairited by the dead body, came 
as freely into such vessels as it did to the dead body. 
Tho. Aquinas fancies, that this law was made‘to prevent 
idolatry: for the ancient idolaters thought, that if a mouse, 
or a lizard, or such-like thing, which was dedicated unto 
their idols, fell-into a-vessel, or into water, they became 
thereby very acceptable to their gods. And he saith this 
superstition continued till his days; in which some women 
were wont to leave their vessels uncovered on purpose, in 


‘observance of the nocturnal deities, whom they called Janos. 


(See Prima et Secunda Quest. 102. artic. 5.): ‘To abolish 
which superstition God required, he thinks, all vessels left 
uncovered, whcre the dead lay, should be polluted; 7: e. not 
acceptable unto God, nor employed to holy, no, nor com 
mon uses. If such customs had been in Moses’s days; this 
might be better applied to what we read in Lev: xi. 32; 83: 

Ver. 16. Whosoever toucheth one that is slain with the 
sword in the open fields.] Or killed any ae way, it = 


‘pears by the words following. 


Or a dead body.) Of a man that falls dowh dead 43 a 
sudden, or is éxecuted for liis crimes. 

Or a bone of a man.) Taken out of a grave, or the grave 
itself where the dead body lics; as the next words are. > 

Shall be unclean seven days.] As long as if he had touched 
the dead body itself. 

Ver.17. And for an unclean person.]| i.e. For the inline: 
ing of one defiled any of these ways. 

They shall take of the ashes of the burnt heifer of pipet 
tion for sin.] It is not said what quantity, therefore; I sup- 
pose, whether it were little or great it would serve the turn. 
It is observable, that the ashes of the burnt heifer are here 
called chattah (sin), which shews they had the virtue of a 
sin-offering in them. (See ver. 9.) 

And Tunning-water shall be put thereto in a vessel.) The 
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ashes being put into a vessel, they were to put’pure spring, 
or at least river water upon them; which became the water 
of separation. 

Ver.18. And a clean persou.] It is not said a priest; and 
therefore I suppose any other person, who was not un- 
clean, might do this: as any such person might slay the 
heifer, and burn her, (ver. 3. 5.) But in this the Jews were 
so curious, that their tradition made this extend, not only 
to a person that was at present clean, but that never had 
been defiled by a dead corpso in all his life; and therefore 
tell us what ‘devices they had to keep persons thus clean, 
for this very end and purpose. (See Dr. Lightfoot in his 
Temple Service, chap. 17. sect. 2.) 

Shall take hyssop.|] When the priests sprinkled the seattle, 
or their houses, with the blood of a bird killed over run- 
ning-water, he dipped hyssop, cedar-wood, and scarlet- 
wool in them, (Ley. xiv. 4. 6, 7. 49, 50, &c.) But here the 
sprinkling being made by some neighbour, hyssop alone 
sufliced; which every one knows was a cleansing herb, and 
- easily procured: instead of which the gentiles, in their su- 
perstition, used branches of laurel, or of olive; as we learn 
from Juvenal and Virgil. 

‘And sprinkle it upon the tent, and upon all the vessels, 
and upou the persous that were there, &c.] For-the-purify- 

ing of all the things, and all the persons abovementioned, 
(ver. 14—16.) 

- Ver. 19. And the clean person shall sprinkle apon the un- 
use on the third day, and on the seventh day.| Here he 
explains what was not so distinctly delivered, ver. 12. 
And f suppose both persons and things were to be sprinkled 
on both days, because he saith in general, upon the unclean ; 
which seems to nda to all that is menbioned in the fore- 
going verse. 

And on the seventh Jey he shall purify himself, &e j This 
seems to be meant of the clean person who sprinkled the 
unclean, and by coming near them, was in some sort de- 
filed. . But he was not to be purified by the water of sepa- 
ration; but only by washing his clothes, and bathing himself 
in water; and his uncleanness lasted but till the even, as it 
here follows in the rest of this verse. (See ver.21.), 

Ver.20. But the man that shall be unclean.) By a dead 
body, a bone, ora grave,&c. . . 

‘And shall not purify himself:] By the water of separa- 
tion appointed for that purpose. 

That soul shall be cut off from among the congregation. } 
Asa contemner of this law of God. 

‘Because he hath defiled the sanctuary of the Lord, &e.] 
This andthe following words are only a repetition of what 
was said ver. 13. for the greater confirmation of it. 

— Ver. 21. And tt shali be a perpetual statute unto them, 
that he that sprinkleth the water of separation shall wash 
his clothes.| Be reputed unclean, until he hath washed his 
clothes; which [suppose comprehends his body also, ver. 19. 

And he that toucheth the water of separation.} As a man 
might chance to do, when he mingled the water and ashes 
together, (ver. 17.) 

Shall be unclean until even.} And wash his clothes, it 
must be supposed from the foregoing words. For mere 
staying till even purified nobody, without some rife of 
cleansing. And there was more reason for him that touched 
the water, immediately to-wash his. clothes, than for him 
who only sprinkled with it. 
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Ver. 22. And whatsoever.) Or whontsoever. ° 

The ie person toucheth shail be unclean.| THe doth 
not mean, by tho zuclean person, him who was made un- 
clean by touching the water of separation (for his unclean- 
ness was so slight, that any one would think he should 
make nobody unclean by his touch), but the unclean per- 
son spoken of all along in this chapter; who was defiled 
by touching a dead body. He whom such a person touched 
was made cialaies and therefore was to wash his clothes, 
and not be thought clean until the even. 

And the soul. that toucheth it.| Or toucheth him. 

Shail be unclean until. the even.] Not only he whoin the 
unclean person touched, but he who touched the unclean 
person, or any.unclean thing, was to be unclean till the 
even, and wash his clothes (as I said before) for his 
cleansing. No other cleansing was necessary for such. 
kinds’ of uncleanness as these. For sacrifices were re- 
quired only for the uncleanness of lepers, and ofa child- 
bed woman, and of a flux of blood, or seed: all others were 
purged without sacrifice. 

By this nice care, which is here isrhaeaae about the small- 
est bodily defilements, God intended (I make no doubt) to 
make them sensible how necessary it was to preserve in- 
ward purity; without which they could not be acceptable, 
to God, though they approached to his sanctuary. For. 
these laws, extending to what was done at home, as well as 
abroad, were a plain instruction, both that it was not suffi- 
cient to be pure in the eyes of men, and that nothing could 
be concealed from the Divine Majesty, who sees what 
passeth i in secret. : WD 


CHAP. XX. BY 
Ver. 1. Tren came the children of torabh even the whole 
congregation, into the wilderness of Zin.] From Rithmah, 
or Kadesh-barmea, they came at last into this wilderness, 
after many removals to other stations, of which Moses - 
gives an account in the thirty-third chapter, from ver. 19. to 
ver. 36. For God Jed them, by the cloud, quite back again 
to the Red Sea, (chap. xiv. 25.) and from thence brought 
them into this wilderness of T'zat; which is quite different 
from that mentioned Exod. xvi. called Sin: for this lay on 
the confines of Idumea, as appears from ver. 14, 15. , 

In the first month.] Of the fortieth year after they came. 
out of the land of Egypt. For Moses gives an account of. 
the transactions only of the two first years after they came, 
from thence, and of the last : the rest he passeth over in si-, 
lence, being spent in tiresome journeys; whereby all above 
twenty years old were consumed, by one disease or other. 
In those travels he shews how, at several removals, (men-, 
tioned chap. xxxiii.) they were led back from Kadesh-bar- 
nea unto Ezion-Geber (that is, from the north to the south, 
of the shore of the Red Sea), in which journey they com- 
passed the land of Edom many days, (Deut. ii. 1.) that is, 
many years. For, from the time they left Kadesh-barnea 
till they returned back again was thirty-eight years, (Deut. 
ii. 14.) 

And the people abode in Kadesh.] Notin Kadesh-barnea, 
which was their fifteenth station, and in the confines of the 
south part of Canaan, (chap. xxxiy.4. Josh. xv. 3.) but an-" 
other Kadesh on the confines of the land of Edom, towards 


the Red Sea, (chap. xxxiii. 36. Deut. ii. 3. Judges xi, 17. » 
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. And Miriam died there.] Four months before her brother 
Aaron, (chap. xxxiii.38.) and eleven months before Moses; 
being elder than either of them. For she was near a hun- 
dred and thirty years old, as may be gathered from Exod. 
ii. 4. 7. where it appears she was not a child when Moses 
was born. 

And was buried there.| In Risideshs where she dicd. But 
we read of no mourning for her, as there was for Aaron a 
little after, (ver. 29.) 


The water that hitherto followed them from the rock in 
Horeb now failed. Which happening just at the death of 
Miriam, the Jews have a foolish conceit, that as her piety 
procured it for them, so she being dead, it was taken from 
them, and was restored again tor the piety of Moses and 
Aaron. It is more reasonable to think, that God suffered 
the water to be discontinued for a time, that he might try 


the faith of this new generation, whether they were any. 


better than their rebellious fathers, and withal, to convince 
them that the water out of the former rock was not con- 
tained in it, if he had. not produced it, who could. bring 
forth water out of any other place as well as that. Or, 
they being now going towards Canaan, and near a country 
where water might. be had for.money (or they might have 


found it by digging for it), God thought fit to let. the miracle. 


cease; that they might see he would shortly provide for 
them otherwise: For it is very likely, that, :in their last 
station, where they were before this, at Ezion-Geber, (chap. 


xxxiii. 36.) the water that had followed them in all .their. 


journcys thither fell there into the Red Sea, and ‘so was 


swallowed up; they being, as I said, to return towards. 


Canaan, by places where water mig it be procured without 
amiracle. For being upon the edge of the land of Edom, 
when Aaron died in their next rémoval, (ver. 28. chap. 
xxxili. 37.) we read expressly that they presently after 
came to a land of rivers of water, (Deut. x.7.) And, in- 
deed, not long after they removed from Mount Hor, when 
Aaron died, we find, in the next chapter to this, that they 


camc to Oboth, (chap. xxi. 10:) which signifying bottles, it: 


is.no unreasonable conjecture, that here they met with 


water, with which they filled their empty bottles. And, next. 


to that station, they came to Jie-Abarim, (ver. 11.) heaps 


of fords ; or, as the Chaldee expounds it, the ford of those: 


that pass over: and then to the valley of Zared, (ver. 12.) 
or to the brook Zered, as it is in Dent. ii. 138, 14. And then 
to the river Arnon, (ver. 13.) and thence to Beer, where 
they digged a famous well, (chap. xxi. 16—18.) which, per- 
haps, they might have done before in other places, if they 
had made experiment; for Kadesh, wherc they now were, 
was in the border of a country inhabited. 

And they gathered themselves together against Moses and 
against Aaron.] Just as their fathers had many times 
done; particularly upon such an occasion as this, (Exod. 
XVii. 2, 3.) 


Ver. 3. And the people chode with Moses.] Instead of 


condoling with him, and comforting him, for the death of 
his sister and .their prophetess (as Abarbinel onePRT YS): 
they came in a rude manner to scold at him. 

And spake, saying, Would God that we had died, when 
our brethren died before the Lord!] By a sndden death, 
rather than linger away by thirst. They allude to the 
strokes upon their brethren, chap, xi. 1. 83: xiv. 87. xvi. 
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32. 35. 46. which one would have thought should have: 
_affrighted them from uttering such very discontented lan- 


within their sight. 


think this the same with that in Exodus 
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guage, (chap. xix. 2.) But nothing will alter those, who 
will not lay to heart, and preserve in mind, God’s mercies: 
and judgments. 

Ver. 4. And why have ye brought the congregation of the 


Lord into .this wilderness, that we and our cattle should die 
there?) The very words of their fathers,-presently after they: 
came out of Egypt, (Exod. xvii.3.) - : 

— Ver. 2. And there was no water for the congregation.] : 


Ver. 5. And wherefore have ye made us to come up out-of 
Egypt.] They speak as if it had not been their own de- 
sire, but that they were persuaded to it by Moses: to 
leave Egypt; who was’ sent to tell them.God heard their. 
sighing, groans, and cries, and would deliver them, (Exod. 
il. 23, 24. 111.17.) But in a discontented ‘fit, nothing of* 
this was remembered. 

To bring us unto this evil place ?] They do at t speak of: 
returning to Egypt,:as their fathers did, (chap. xiv. 3, 4.)- 
but they repented that they were come out of it. So shame- 


‘fully forgetful they were of all God’s benefits, who had in a 
wonderful manner redeemed them from the heaviest slavery, ° 
and hitherto provided for them miraculously in the wilder- 


ness, which was a better place than such an ungrateful peo- 
ple deserved ! 

It ts no place of seed.] i.e. Of corn. 

Or of figs,’ or of vines, or pomegranates, &e.] Now Hy | 
complain for want of other things, as well as‘water: wherein’ 
they still imitate their unbelieving fathers, (chap: xvi. 14. ): 

Ner. 6. And Moses and. Aaron: went from the presence of. 
the assembly, unto the door of the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion.| To pray to God: to pardon their sin, and to supply 
their wants. 

And they fell upon their faces.]. As they had often done: 
wetrrg on other such-like ht pean particularly chap. 
xlv. 

And the glory y of the Lord appeared unto them.} Unto all’ 
the people, it is likely ; as it had done several times, to si-' 
lence their murmurings, (see chap. xiv..10. xvi. 19. 42:) 

> Ver.7. And the Lord spake unto Moses.|- From that glory - 
which appeared upon the tabernacle. 

Ver.8. Take the rod. | That famous rod wherein Moses 
had wrought so many miracles in Egypt, and at the’ Red’ P 
Sea, &c. 

And gather thou the assembly together] This word edah 
signifying sometimes only the assembly of the elders, not of : 
the whole people, it would be uncertain which of them he i is 
bid to gather together, (for it is a different word from that! 
which we translate assembly, ver.G.) if the tenth verse had 
not determined that it was the kahal, or congregation‘ of- 
the people, as the word edak also signifies just Pe 
(ver. 8.) 

Thou and Aaron thy brother. } For the people were gap’ 
thered together against Aaron, in a mutinous manner, as 
well as against Moses, (ver. 2.) 

And speak-ye unto the rock before their eyes.| To the first 
rock you meet withal (saith Nachmanides), and that is* 
For this is not the same-rock out of 
which. the former water flowed, as the Jews ‘fancy; but 
quite different. Their very names are different; that heing 
called Tzur, this. Selah. That was in Rephidim, this in’ 
Kadesh; two.very distant places. Thus Chaskuni; some 
: “ Dut itis not the: 
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samc history. For the former was in Horeb, this in Ka- 


desh; which is in the extremity of the land of Edom.” But 
whether God pointed him to a rock, which was then in their 
sight, (as he did at Horeb, Exod. xvii. 5, 6.) or left him to 
choose any stony place,is not certain. Butitis amere tancy 
of some of the Jews, that, because God here bade them speak 
to the rock, Moses offended God :2 smiting it. For to 
what purpose should he take the rod, if he was not to smite 
the rock with it, as he had done formerly? Just such an- 
other conceit there is in Schalschelet Hakkabala; where 
R. Gedaliah saith, that he had given an account of this sin 


in another book, which he gathered out of various writers,. 


and found there were twenty-eight different opinions about 
it: but he preferred this before any of them; that whereas 
God bade Moses gather the edak together, that is, the as- 
sembly of the people, (ver. 8.) he gathered the kahal, i. e. 
the congregation of the princes and elders (as he will have 
it), whose faith needed no confirmation: .(sce Hottinger in 
his Smcgma Orientale, cap. 8. p. 451.) 

And it shall give forth his water.| The Jews puzzle them- 
selves about this expression, which sounds, they think, as 
if the water was contained in the rock; and Moses only 
made a gap for it to gush out: but it seems to be spoken 


in opposition to the waters issuing out of the former rock, 


which had supplied them hitherto, but now ceased to flow; 
it being as much as if he had said, This shall give forth wa- 
ter as that did before: now it shall be'called the water of 
this rock; not that of Horeb. 

- And thou shalt bring forth to aiden water out of the rock 2] 
Renew the former miracle. 

So thou shalt give the piers eee and their beasts drink. ] 


So that they and their cattle (which they fear will perish, . 


ver. 24.) shall be as plentifully provided for as ever. 

Ver. 9. And Moses took the rod from before the Lord, as 
he commanded him.] From hence some conclude, that this 
was the rod of Aaron which blossomed; because he is said 
to take it from before the Lord, where Aaron’s rod was laid 


up, (chap. xvii. 10.) But this rod is so expressly called. 


Moses’s rod, ver. 11. which was the instrument of bringing 
the former water out of the rock in Horeb, that I cannot 
but think this was the very same rod; which being there 
called the rod of God, (Exod. xvii. 9.) as it is at the first 
mention of it, (Exod. iv. 20.) it is very probable, that by 
God’s order it was laid up somewhere before him in the 
sanctuary ; though not before the ark of the testimony. For 
having been employed in doing so many wonders, it was 


not scemly it should lay in his own tent, as a common staff;. 


but in the house of God, as a sacred wand. This, indced, is 
no where mentioned, no more than many other things, which 
notwithstanding are plainly intimated. 


- Ver. 10. Aud Moses and Aaron gathered the congregation 


before the rock.| As God had commanded, ver. 8. 

And he said unto them.| Moses, who was the chief actor, 
said unto them. 

. Hear ye now, ye rebels.| The Talmudists fancy that this 
is the great sin for which Moses and Aaron were denied to 
go into Canaan, because he called God’s people rebels: 


from whence they have framed this maxim, He that treats 


the church contemptuously, which ought to be honoured, is 
as if he blasphemed the name of God. But they subvert the 
truth, who build it upon no better foundations. For-Moses, 
the great minister of God, only uses God’s own language 
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to their fathers, chap. xvii. 10. where he bids him lay up 
Aaron’s rod, as a token against the rebels. And if this were 
a sin, Moses committed it again not long after this, and in 
a higher strain (which nobody can think he would have 
done, if it had cost him so dear), w hen he saith, Deut. ix. 
24. “Ye have been rebellious against the Lord ever since 
I knew you.” 

Mast we fetch you water out of this rock ?] Ju these words, 
also, some of the Jews (particularly Nachman) think they 
find the sin of Moses and Aaron; who here (they fancy) 
ascribe to themselves that which they ought to have ac- 
knowledged the work of God alone. But this is without 
any ground; for the plain meaning of the words is quite. 
contrary ; Is i in our power to bring water out of a rock?. 
So the Vulgar Latin translates it; it being a speech of: 
those that wonder, like that 1 Kine XXi. 19. “* Hast thou 
killed, and also taken possession ” As if Moses had said, 
Strange! that you should think it possible for us to bring 
you water out of a rock, which is the work only of an omni-' 
potent power ! 

Ver. 11. And Moses lifted up his Hien, and with his rod 
he smote the rock twice.| It seems the water did not gush. 
out at the first. stroke; .which made him repeat it. - 

And the water came out abundantly, and the congrega- 
tion drank, and their beasts also.| So that their present ne-. 
cessity was supplied; and they also filled their vessels 
when they left this place, to serve them till they met' 
with the convenience of water; as they did, I shewed upon. 
ver. 2. 

Ver. 12. And the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron. 
Because ye believed me not.) Here interpreters have been: 
much troubled to find what it was for which God was of- 
fended at Moses and Aaron: for though the text tells us: 
expressly it was for their unbelief (whereby they gave great 
scandal, and did not sanctify him as they did formerly, be- 
fore the Israelites), yet it doth not clearly appear wherein: 
this unbelief declared itself. Abarbinel hath collected se- 
veral opinions of the Jewish doctors about this matter, 
which are no less than ten; after which he delivers his own,’ 
which seems to me as unsatisfactory as the rest were to. 
him ; for it is far-fetched, with too much nicety and subtilty, 
and relies also upon uncertainties. The plainest account 
of it, I think, is this, which none of them take notice of; 
that the water now ceasing at the same time that Miriam 
diced, Moses was very sad both for her death, and, perhaps,’ 
for the ceasing of the water; and being unexpectedly as- 
saulted by the people, who ought to have had a greater re- 
verence for him, in a time of mourning especially, it was. 
the occasion of a greater commotion of anger and indigna-. 
tion than was usually in him: which gave him such a dis- 
turbance in his mind, and so disordered his thoughts, that 
when God bade him take his rod, and go and speak to the: 
rock, he fell into some doubt, whether God would grant: 
them the favour he had done before; cither, because they- 
wore so wretched a people, that it was not fit God should 
do any thing for them; or because he thought, perhaps, 
water might be otherways procured for them. And becauso 
of this doubting, I suppose, it might be, that upon the first 


striking of the rock no water came forth (God also, per- 


haps, so ordering it, that he might try him); and hereupon: 
his difidence increased.into unbelief, and a settled persua- 
sion they should have no water. Ils anger also at such a- 
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rebellious generation; it is likely, made him the more dis- 


trustful, that God would do nothing for them. For both 
these are mentioned by the Divine writers that touch upon 
this history, that he did not believe ; and that his spirit was 
SO provoked, that he spake unadvisedly with his lips, (Psal. 
cvi. 32, 33.) which was when he spake those words, ver. 10. 
Must we fetch you water out of this rock? i.e. ts that a 
likely matter ? ‘They being words of the same sort with 
those of Sarah, Gen. xviii. 18. Shall I of a surety have a 
child, who am old ? that is, I cannot believe tt. And when 
he saw the water did not come ont at the first. stroke, 
he might be so rash as to say, Now it ts plain God will 
give you none, bul let. yow perish: or words to that effect. 

I know nothing more probable than this; unless the 
reader likes the opinion of Joseph Albo better, which is 
the ninth opinion-mentioned by Abarbinel. That Moses 
and Aaron having had such Jong experience of God’s good- 
ness to this people, and of his readiness to help them, 
ought not to have gone and made their complaints to Ged 
about the want of water, (ver. 6.) but immediately, of them- 
selves, gone to the rock (being confident of God’s power 
and mercy, which had never failed them), and called for 
water to come out of it. For now the tabernacle was built, 
and-they had God dwelling among them (which they had 
not when he smote the rock at first), which ought to have 
bred in them the highest assurance that Ged would supply 
them: Dr. Lightfoot hath another conjecture (which I shall 
propound, that the reader may judge which is most likely), 
that Moses and Aaron began to distrust God’s promise of 
entering into the promised’ land, at the end of forty years; 
imagining, that, if they brought water again out of the rock, 
it must follow them as long as the other-had done. For 
this he makes the sense of their words, ‘‘ What, ye rebels! 
must we bring water out of a rock, as we did at-Horeb? 
Are all our hopes and expectations of getting out of the 
wilderness come to this? We never fetched you water out 
of a rock but once; and that was because ye were to stay 
a long time in the wilderness, &c. Now that is gone, must 
we fetch water out of another rock? O ye rebels, have ye 
brought.it to this pass by your murmurings, that we must 
have a new stay in the wilderness? Are we to begin our 
abode here again, when we thought we had been at the 
end of our travels? At this rate we shall never get out.” 
Whereupon he presently smote the rock twice in'a fumc; 
whereas God bade him only speak te it, (ver. 8.) 

To sanctify me in the eyes of the children of Israel.] 3. e: 
Openly to assert me to be the Holy One of Israel, faithful 
te my promises (as well as infinite in power), of which they 
had given the Israelites occasion to doubt, by-declaring 
some distrust of what God said to them, (ver. 8.) For these 
words plainly shew that their sin did not consist only in an 
inward diffidence, but in such outward expressions of it in 
their anger and impatience, as might be apt to breed unbc- 
licf in the Israelites; who were already too prone thereunto. 
And it is no improbable conjecture of a Jewish doctor (in 
his book of the Death of Moses), that the Divine Glory not 
appearing now upon this rock, as it did at Horeb, (Exod. 
xvii. 6.) which perhaps they expected; it gave some occa- 
sion to their unbelief: which, he thinks, was not so great a 
sin in itself, as to have deserved the following punishment, 
had not God, in passing this sentence, had a respect to the 
excellency and dignity of their persons ; in whom a fault 
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of this: nature was far more grievous than in an ordinary. 
man. 

Therefore ye shall not bring this congregation into the 
land which I have given them.) They brought them into the 
land of Sihon, and of Og; but not into Canaan, which was 
properly the land. promised to them. 

Ver. 12. This is the water of Meribah.| Called Meribah- 
kadesh, Deut. xxxii. 51. to distinguish it from that Meri- 
bah mentioned Exod. xvii. 7. where the Israelites are guilty 
of the same crime. 

Because the children of Forel strove with the Lord.| Ex- 
postulated with him most undutifully, and accused him of 
unkindness to them, (ver. 3, 4.) | 

And he was sanctified 1 in them.| The Hebrew doctors’ dif- 
fer very much in their opinions about this also, whether he 
was sanctified in the waters, or in the people of Israel, or 
in Moses and Aaron.” Some fancy itis meant of the wa+ 
ters; viz. that God did himself great honour in bringing 
waters again out of a rock: and therefore the name of the 
place was called Kadesh, from his being sanctified there. 
Thus Chaskuni. But it seems to have been called so be- 
fore this, being a place well known to the Edomites, (ver. 
16.) The common opinion is, that he speaks of Moses 
and Aaron: for God’s name, saith R. Solomon, is much re- 
vered when he doth not spare even his holy ones, (Lev. x. 
3:) But Nachmanides expounds it of the Israelites, before 
whose face (as he expounds sanctified in them) God's power, 
and faithfulness, and’ goodness. appeared: and who alone 
are mentioned in this verse; not Moses and Aaron. But 
all three opinions in the iasite concur in this one, that God 
made his power, &c. appear in the eyes of all the Israelites, ° 
by bringing water out of a rock; ‘and at the same time de- 
monstrated his holiness and impartial justice i in tf aloaeng 
his greatest friends for their unbelief. 

‘Ver. 14. And Moses sent messengers. }) By God’s order, a as 
his words seem to import, in Deut. ii. 2—4. 

From Kadesh.] On the confines of the king of: Edon’s 
country. 

Unto the king of Edom.] When the Israelites came out 
of ‘Egypt, Moses speaks of Edom as governed by dukes, 
(Exod. xv. 87.) for the successors of Esao at fitst had no 
higher title, (Gen. xxxvi. 15, &c.) Not long after, it seems, 
their posterity became kings; and now (nine-and- thirty 
years after the Israclites’ coming out of Egypt) they. were 
still under kingly government. And this king, to whom 
Moses now sends messengers, the great primate of Ire- 
land takes to have been Hadar, the last of those that Moses 
mentions Gen. xxxvi. 39. who, for his inhumanity to the 
children of Israel, was shortly after punished with death; 
and the kingdom turned again into’ the government by 
dukes. For Moses (as he thinks) writing the book of 
Genesis in the latter end of his life (or then adding what 
was necessary to what lie had written before), reckons im- 
mediately after Hadar several dukes reigning all at one 
time, in several parts of the country which they had shared 
among them. (See Usser. Chronolog. Sacra, cap. 11.) 

Thus saith thy brother Israel.| In the language of those 
times, all that were near of kin called one another brethren: 
and these two nations descended from two twin-brothers. 

Thou knowest.] For they could not but have received. 
intelligence before this time of such public things. 

All the travel that hath befallen us.] How we, and our 
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fathers before us, have travelled from place to place, with- 


out any certain habitation. (See Psal. cv. 13.) 
“ Ver. 15. How our fathers.| After several removals from 
one part of Canaan to another. 

Went down into Egypt.| Which was so public a thing 
(they being invited by Pharaoh, who sent carriages for 
‘them), that the Edomites could not be ignorant of it. 

And we have dwelt in Egypt along time.] See Exod. xii. 
‘40, 41. and what I have observed there. 

And the Egyptians vexed us and our Fathers. | See Exod. 
i: 11—13, &c. 

. Ver. 16. And when we cried unto the Lord, he heard our 
voice.| See Exod. ii. 23—25. ili. 7, 8. 

-s And sent an angel.] See Exod. iii. 2, &c. Maimonides 
here by angel understands Moses himself; for the prophets 
are sometimes called angels, 7. e. messengers sent from God, 
(Judg. ii. 1:) This he asserts in the first part, and more 
‘than once in the second part, of More Nevochim. But it 
is very unreasonable to think, that Moses would thus mag- 
nify himself to the king of Edom, who understood not such 
‘language; and could not but be the more moved to hearken 
to his embassy, if he believed the Israclites were under the 
conduct of a heavenly minister, who, as other Jews think, 
-was Michael, the prince of the heavenly host, whom they 
commonly understand by the angel here mentioned. But 
many great men, particularly Masius, think this is short 
.of the truth, unless we understand by Michael, the eternal 
Son.of God, who was, as he speaks, the perpetual prince 
and director of the people of God. -For though he was then 
properly made the messenger of the Father, when he took on 
him our flesh, and dwelt here among us, yet from the begin- 
-ning it was his constant care to reconcile men to God, and 
‘preserve religion among them. So that he might be called 
the angel of God before he became a man, because God the 
Father by him communicated with men about all things ne- 
cessary for their good... And the Jews seem to have had 
‘Some obscure notion of this: for what else could Moses 
Gerundensis mean, when he saith, the angel whom Moses 
‘saw in the bush.was the same Whom Jacob calls the God 
of Bethel, and whom he ealls the angel Redeemer ?: of whom 
Moses, he saith, speaks in this place, and in Deut. vi. 12. 
The Lord brought us out of Egypt: Certain itis, that thus 
the ancient Christians understood such places, taking the 
angel here spoken of to be the eternal Logos, or /Vord, as 
St. John calls the eternal Son of God: whose sense no man, 
I think, hath better-explained than our Mr, Thorndike; 
who, though he confesses it to be plain by the Scriptures, 
that it was always an angel that appeared under the Old 
Testament, who is sometimes called by the proper name 
of. God (Jehovah), yet this is no prejudice to what the 
fathers of the church teach, concerning the appearing of 
the eternal Word; who was that Lord who then assumed 
some angelica] nature, wherein he might appear, to deal 
with men for a short time; after which he dismissed it, 
when he had done that business for which he assumed it. 

And hath brou - us fen out of Egypt.| See Exod. xiii, 
22. xiv. 19, 


And, behold, we are in Kadesh.| Near to Kadesh ; for it: 


is not likely they were admitted into the city itself, which 
gave its name to the adjacent country. 

A city.] Or town; for it doth net seem to have been a 
walled place. 
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‘In the uttermost of thy borders.| In the confines of the 
king of Edom’s country ; and belonging, it is likely, to. as 
deamon: 

Ver. 17. Let us pass, I pray thee, througli thay scant 
In our way to the land of Canaan; which God hath ol 
mised to give us. 

We will not. pass through the fi elds, or through the viaid- 
yards.| They engaged not to turn aside, as they heer xeee: 
into any private man’s grounds. (See chap. xxi. 

Neither will we drink of the water of. the en W hich 
any private person had: digged for his own use; but only 
of the rivers, which are common to all creatures. 

_ We will go by the king's highway. Keep in the commen 
road, which is made for all passengers, by the king’s al- 
lowance. 

We will not turn to the right hand or to the left.| Out of 
the road, but go straight on. 

Until we have passed thy borders. ] Got to the other side 
of the country of Edom. 

Ver. 18. And Edom said unto him. ] This sounds as if the 


‘whole country had joined in the following answer. 


Thou shalt not puss by’ me.| Go through our counaty 
(ver. 20.) 

Lest I come out against thee with the word The isg 
bids them not attempt it, for he would oppose their passage 
He was afraid, no doubt, lest they 
should seize his country, or spoil it, and therefore would 
not trust their declarations which they made to the contrary, 

Ver.19. And the children of Israel.] Who were sentupon 
this message, (ver. 14.) .Or else some new ambassadors, 
whom Moses dispatched with new entreaties ‘after he un- 
derstood his denial. | 

Said unto him.| Gave him new assurances of their honest 
intentions. 

We will go by the highway. ] Believe us, we will not step 
nit of the common road. 

And if I and my cattle drink of thy somber J Out of the 
wells beforementioned, (ver. 17.) which private men me 
digged, and therefore had a propriety in them. 

Then will I pay for it.] For water was commonly wala in 
those dry countries, where it was very scarce. - 

I will only, without doing any thing else.] The Hebrew 
words. ein dabar (which we translate, without doing any 
thing else ), literally signify in our language, if ts no word, 
zt. €. not mere fair Perey but, we will pestoms what 
we say. | 

‘Go through on my y feet.) Go isipenii as fast as we can 
travel on foot. - 

Ver. 20. And he mers Thou shalt, not go through.) He 
persisted in his resolution; ‘and would not rely on their 
most solemn asseverations.: Yet he consented (as appears 
by Deut. ii. 28, 29.) to furnish them with necessary provi- 
sions, both of meat and drink, for their money. 

And Edom came out against. him with much people, and 
with a strong hand.| For fear they should press into: his 


country, he raised a great.and powerful army to oppose: 
them; and any Tvs himself ready to fight them if they moved. 


that way. 

Ver. 21. Thus Edom refused to give Israel passage through 
his border. | Which Grotius censures in his second book De 
Jure Belli ct Pacis, cap. 2. sect. 13. as contrary to the law 


_of nations; by which the highways, as well as the sea and 
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the rivers of all countries, ought to be free for all that have 
a mind to pass through them upon just occasions. Andhe 
gives many examples of such permission out of heathen 
story; and therefore looks upon the denial of this as just 
ground of war with Sihon and Og (mentioned in the next 
chaptcr, where I shall consider it), as it might have been 
with Edom and Moab, had not God prohibited it. .Nor 
doth the fear, he thinks, which the Edomites, it is likely, 
had of letting such a vast number of people pass through 
their country, alter the case; for no man’s fear is to take 
away another man’s right: and there might have been 
means contrived to remove this fear, by letting them pass 
through in small companies at a time, or unarmed. He 
had better have said, in my opinion, by giving hostages on 
both sides for the performance of conditions: for it might 
have put the Israelites in as great fear to have gone through 
in small parties, or if they should have disarmed them- 
selves. But, when all is said, it seems not clear that all 
men have such a right, as that great man thinks they may 
claim. For no man can challenge a passage through a 
private man’s ground without his Icave ; and every prince 
hath the same dominion in all his territories that a private 
man hath in his land. There are many examples also, as 
Gronovius hath observed, of countries which have suffered 
extremely by granting this liberty (which shew that princes 
have reason to deny it for their people’s security), and the 
examples of those who have granted it, are examples of 
fact rather than of right; and of such as were not in a con- 
dition to refuse what was demanded. (See Selden’s Mare 
Clausum, lib. i. cap. 20.) 

- Wherefore Israel turned away from him.] By God’s 
command; who ordered them also to buy what they 
wanted of the Edomites, (Dent. ii. 5, 6.) For they stayed 
some time in Kadesh, by their consent, before they re- 
moved; that they might furnish themselves, as they: of- 
fered, with necessaries, (Judges xi. 17.) 

Ver. 22. And the children of Israel, even the whole con- 
gregation.] For they might not divide into scvcral hedies, 
lying in several places; but all march together, when the 
clond moved, in the order God appointed, (chap. x. 18, 
14, &c.) | 

Journeyed from Kadesh, and came .to Mount Hor.] 
Another place upon the edge of the Edomites’ country, 
chap. xxxiii. 37. where they pitched in a part of that 
mountain which was called’ Mosera, (Deut. x. 6.) Whe- 
ther Mount Hor gave the name of Hori to him, who was 
the ancestor of Scir, and the first planter of the country, 
which was afterward conquered by Esau, (Gen. xxxvi. 
20. 30. Deut. ii. 12.) or had its name from him, cannot be 
determined. But Hori, we are sure, was the first posses- 
sor (of whom there is any memory) of this mountain Hor, 
which was afterward called Seir (from one descended 
from him), and afterward Edom. 

Ver. 23. And the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron in 
Mount Hor.) At the foot of the mount, as appears from 
ver. 25. 

By the coast of the land of Edom.| Sce chap. xxxiii. 37. 

Ver. 24. Aaron shail be gathered unto his people.] Shall 
die, (ver. 26.) 

For he shall not enter into the land which I have given 
unto the children of Israel.| Sce ver.12. A manifest token 
that the carthly Canaan was not the utmost felicity at 
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which God’s promises. aimed ; because the best men 
among them were shut out of it. 

Because ye rebelled against my word at the water of 
Meribah.] By this word rebelled, it appears there was some- 
thing of obstinacy in their unbelief, mentioned ver. 12. 

Ver. 25. Take Aaron and Eleazar his son.| Speak te 
them in my name. For it is expressly said, (chap. xxxiii. 
38.) that they went up “at the commandment of the Lord.” 

And bring them up unto Mount Hor.| This shews that 
they pitched their tents at the bottom of it, in a place 
called Mosera. See Deut. x. 6. where this seems also to 
have been the name of the whole hill, as well as Hor. 

Ver. 26. And strip Aaron of his garments.] i. e. Of his 
priestly robes (as Josephus rightly expounds it, rHv apyee- 
parikny oroAnv), mentioned Exod. xxviii. 2, 3, &c. whcre- 
with he was clethed when he was anointed to the office of 
high-priest, (Lev. viii. 7—9.) which he put on, I suppose, 
in the camp, and went up in them to Mount Hor, that he 
might die gloriously; not in his rebes, but immediately 
after he put them off to be put upon his son. For this 
stripping him of his robes was in effect the divesting 
Aaron of his office, that it might be conferred upon his 
son; which was done as follows. 

And put them upon Eleazar his son.) Which was the in- 
vesting him with the office of high-priest, in which he now 
succeeded in his father’s stead, and was by this ceremony 
admitted to it: The Talmudists say the manner was, first 
to put on the breeches, then the coat; which being bound 
about with the girdle, then the robe, upon which was the 
ephod, and then the mitre and golden crown. (See Selden 
de Succession. in Pontif. lib. ii. cap. 8.) 

And Aaron shall be gathered unto his people, and die 
there.| This was said before, in short, ver. 24. but now 
the time of his death is expressly declared (immediately 
after he laid down his office, and had the satisfaction to see 
his son inaugurated in his room), and the place of it, upon 
Mount Hor. Of this phrase, gathered to his people, see 
Gen. xxv. 8. 17. 

Ver. 27. And Moses did as the Lord commanded: and 
they went up into Mount Hor, in the sight of ali the congre- 
gation.| That they might all be witnesses of the succession 
of Eleazar to the office of his father. 

Ver. 28. And Moses stripped Aaron of his garments, and 
put them upon Eleazar his son.| This Moses did as the 
minister of God; who now translated the priesthood to 
another. 

And Aaron died there in the top of the mount.| And was 
buried also there, (Deut. x. 6.) For great and heroic per- 
sons were in ancient days usually buried in high places. 
So Joshua was, (chap. xxiv. 30.33.) and Eleazar, (Judges 
ii. 9.) and Cadmus and Harmonia; who lived near the time 
of Joshua, as Bochartus observes in his Canaan, lib. I. 
cap. 23. 

And Moses and Eleazar came down from the mount.} 
After they had seen him laid in his grave by those that at- 
tended them. 

This fell out in the fortieth year after they came out t of 
Egypt, on the first day of the fifth month; when Aaron 
was a hundred and three-and-twenty years old, as we read 
chap. xxxiii: 38, 39. in the new moon of the menth, which 
the Athenians called Hecatombaon, the Macedonians Lous, 
and the Hebrews called Sabba, as Josephus glosses. | But 
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that last word should be Ab, not Sabba, as Jacobus Capel- 
jus observes, (in his Histor. Sacra et Exotica ad An. 2542.) 
‘which answers, he thinks, to the ninetcenth of our July. 
And so tho Hebrews say in Seder Olam, “ Aaron died on 
the first day of the month Ab;” upon which there is a fast 
in their rituals, in memory of it. 

“Ver. 29. And when all the congregation saw that Aaron 
was dead.} i. e. Understood (as the word see is used Gen. 
xlii. 1.) that God had taken him out of the world, as Moses 
and Eleazar told them; who also came down from the 
mount with him. 

They mourned for Aaron thirty da ys.] Till the end of 
the month. For so long their mourning secms, in those 
days, to have been continued for great persons, (as it was 
for Moses, Deut. xxxiy. 8.) though a week sufliced for pri- 
‘vate persons. 

Even all the house of Israel.] Both men and women. 


t 
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Ver. 1. Anp when king Arad the Canaanite.] In the 
Hebrew the words are thus placed, when the Canaantte 
king Arad: and so they are in the LX.X. and the Vulgar: 

and Arad ‘may as well ‘signify a place as ‘a person: ‘nay, 
there seems more reason to translate the. words thus, the 
Canaanitish king of Arad: because there was such a city 
in Canaan, mentioned Josh. xii. 14. and Judges i. 16. One 


of the sons of Canaan being called Arad, (as both the - 
XX. and the Vulgar San diads the Hebrew word Arvad, » 


Gen. x. 18.) who it is likely gave his name to this part of 
the country; the chief city of which was also called after 
-him. 

Which dwelt in the south.} In the south part of the land 
of Canaan, towards the eastern angle ‘of it, near the Dead 
Sea. (Sec chap. xxxiii. 40.) 

‘Heard that Israel came by the way of the spies. | Which 
were sent by the king Arad (as many suppose) to bring 
‘him intelligence which way the Israelites marched. For 
it being eight-and-thirty years since the spies sent by Moses 
went that way; or rather, they going so secretly, that-it was 
not known which way. they went, it is thought not proba- 
‘ble that: Moses speaks of them in this place. But there 
is no necessity of taking the Hebrew word Atharim to sig- 
nify sprees; but it may as well be the name ot a place, ‘as 
the LXX. understood it, by whom it is translated ’ASapety. 
And; if the situation would agree to it, one might probably 
conjecture the place was ‘so.called from the spies that 
went from thence by Moses’s order to survey the country. 
For that was a thing so memorable, that, as it:could not 
well slip out of the minds of the people of Canaan, so they 
found, I make no question, after they were gone, which 
way they came into their country (though for the present 
they passed unobscrved), and ever after called it the way 
of the spies. 

Then he fought against Israel.] Ue marched out of his 
‘country with an army; and fell upon the Israelites as they 
spassed that way. 

Anil. took some of them prisoners.] He attacked, it is 
likely, at first, only the skirts of their camp, where he sur- 
‘prised some of them, and ‘carried them away captree as 
‘the words are in the [ebrew. - 
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Ver. 2. And Isrdel vowed a vow unto the Lord.)| It was 
resolved, it seems, that they should engage them;, but the 
Israelites being afraid of them, because they were unexpe- 
rienced in war, implore the Divine aid by this solemn vow. 

If thou wilt indeed deliver this people into my hand.] 
Give us the victory over them. 

Lhen will I utterly destroy their cities.| They vow- to 
reserve none of the spoil to their own usc; but devote it 
all to destruction. For such was the nature of this vow 
called cherem. (See Lev. xxvii. 29.) 

Ver. 8. And ‘the Lord hearkened tothe voice of Israel.} 
He approved their vow. 

And delivered up the Canaaniies.| The Israclites van- 
quished their army. 

And they utterly destroyed them and their cities.) Utterly 
devoted them to destruction, according to their vow. For 
they did not now actually destroy them, they remaining 
when Joshua came to Canaan, who executed this cherem, 
or curse, upon them, (chap. xii. 14.) which, if it had been 
executed now, they must have entered into the land of 
Canaan at this time; from whence we casinot imagine 
they would have returned, to march further about before 
they got into it; but have gone on to prosecute their vic- 
tory, by sodden’ the country, as they had begun. 

And he called the name of the place Hormah. ] From the 
cherem (or herem as some write it) which was pronounced 
against it; which, when it was put in exccution, this name 
became more proper to it, (Judges i. 17.) | 

Ver. 4. And ther y journe yed ‘from Mount Hor.] Where 
their camp was pitched, when the king of Arad assaulted 
them; .and whither they returned, after thoy had over- 
‘arowm him. 

By the way of the Red Sea. Towards Ezion-Gaber, as 
we read Deut. ii. 8. 

To compass the land of Below Which: extended itself 
unto the Red Sea. 

And the soul of the people was mach discouraged because 
of ‘the way.) The word we translate discouraged, signifies 
two things; to faint, and to breathe ‘short, through the 
anguish and bitterness of ‘one’s spirit, (Exod. vi. 9.) And 
secondly, to be angry at, or at Icast impatient, by reason 
And ‘soit may be best taken in this 
place, (as Buxtorfius observes,-in Histor. Serp. /Enci, 
cap.-1.) not simply for their being tired, with a tedious, 
long, and troublesome march ; but that accompanied with 
no small indignation and wrath: which did not only bum 
within, but broke out into words of, great impatience, as 
appears by what follows. Whence the Hebrew words 
ketzar-ruach (short .of spirit) signify angry, or hast Y; 
Prov. xiv. 29.:and in Job xxi. 4. we translate it ¢roubled, 
and Zach. xi. 8.‘loathed ; where it had better been trans- 
lated, Iwas angry with them. Now that which made the 
people thus fret, or faint (if we will have it so interpreted), 
was the way wherein they were now led; which was about 
the land of Edom. For when they were come towards Ca- 
naan, in the middle of the fortieth year (at the end of which 


they were promised to enter in and possess it), they are 


carried back again ‘towards the Red Sea, whither God had 
sent their fathers after they had brought a false report upon 
the land, (chap: xiv/25.) This made them think, perhaps, 
that they should never cometo Canaan; or, at least, it was 
tedious to march such a great way about, after they ‘had 
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been kept so long from their inheritance, and were lately in 
such hopes of it, when Moses demanded a passage into it 
through the country of Edom. 

Ver. 5. And the people spake against God and against 
Moses.] This shews they were in a very great rage, which 
made them so forgetful of their duty, as te charge God him- 
self with ill conduct: whereas their fathers were cone only 
to murmur against Moses and Aaron. 

Wherefore “have ye brought us out of Eqypt.] The He- 
bars werd heelithunu (made us to go wp) is a strange 
word (as Dr. Lightfoot calls it) in this language; declaring 
the great fume they were in when they uttered it. 

To die in the wilderness.) As if they had said (so Abar- 
binel explains it), What can we expect or hope for but 
death from this long stay in the wilderness? 

_ For there is no bread, neither is there any water.] For 

we want the most necessary things for the support of life 
(as he also well explains it), which they spake in a rage; 
- for they had hoth, by a miraculous providence over them. 
They themselves immediately confess they had manna; 
and that they lately received water out of a rock. But 
nothing would, satisfy, unless they were brought to a 
country where bread and water were to be had without a 
miracle. Fer the meaning of their complaint was, that 
God did not deal with them as he did with other people, 
who (to speak in our phrase) do not live from hand to 
mouth, as the Israclites did, who had bread given them 
only to suffice for one day, and no more; and that such 
bread as they despised. It.is likely, also, they began now 
to want water again, which did not follow them, ‘as for- 
merly, out of the rock: and what they had in their vessels, 
perhaps, was near spent. 
- And our soul loatheth this light bread.| As for the bread 
God bestowed upon them, they were so far from being 
satisfied with it, that they loathe it, and call it by the scorn- 
ful name of light bread. So we translate the Hebrew word 
hakkilkel:-which, being the doubling of a word which sig- 
nifies light or vile in that language, imports as much as 
very despicable, cxcceding vilc; or, as the LX X. translate 
it, ‘very empty; having no substance in it to fill their sto- 
machs. Seo Abarbinel cxpounds this passage, We are 
tired with long journeys, which require more solid bread than 
this to support us. 

Ver. 6. And the Lord sent fiery serpents among the peo- 
ple.| So most of the Jews translate this placc; taking se- 
raphim for an adjective (as grammarians speak), and con- 
sequently rightly translated fiery. But there are those who 
take it to signify a peculiar sort of serpents; being added 
to nechashim (serpents) by way of apposition (as. they 
speak), and signifying such scrpents as the Greeks call 
Honornoce and Katowvec, whom Pliny reckons among the 
sceleratissimi serpentes, most pernicious serpents, (lib. xxiv. 
cap. 13.) Or, as others will have it, these called Anlécte, 
because they made great inflammations in men’s bodies, 
and an unqucnchable thirst, being alse of a flame celour. 

ut the famous Bochartus hath alleged a great many argu- 
ments to prove that they were a sort of serpents, called 
hydrus, because in winter they lived in fens and marshes; 
which being dricd up in summer they were called chersy- 
drus, because then they lived in dry places, and in the hot 
season had a most sharp, stinging poison, which, as Ni- 
cander saith, madc such inflammations as brought upon 
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him that.was stung by them, adyea Hvpla, innumerable 
griefs. See Hicrozeicon, par. ii. lib. iii. cap. 13. where he 
shews also they were flying serpents, of which the prophet 
Isaiah speaks, chap. x1x. 29. xxx. 6.; and. that’now was 
a het season, wherein they were wont ‘to be most ve- 
nomous. For Aaron dying the first day of the fifth month 
(which answers to the nincteenth of our July), and they 
mouming for him thirty days; after which followed their 
encounter with the Canaanites, and then this murmuring, 
and this punishment; it must fall out in the latter end of 
August, when the dog-days were going out. (See Vossius 
de Orig. et Progressu Idolol. lib. iv. cap. 56.) 

And they bit the people.| This Aben Ezra and others 
think was a punishment suitable to their sin, which was 
evil-speaking against the Lord, by calumniating his provi- 
dence. For Solomen compares a calumniator to a ser- 
pent, which bites if it be not charmed, (Eccles. x. 11.) 

It is a strange fancy of Fortunatus Licetus, that Moses 
here speaks of a disease bred in the body, which in chil- 
dren is called dracunculus, and not of the biting of serpents 
from without, (lih. de Ortu Spontaneo irr aeliny cap. 51.) 
For which there is no ground at all; and, on the contrary, 
nothing more certain, than that, in Arabia, and Egypt, and 
other countries of Africa, there are such serpents as are 
here described. Yet Bartholinus seems to think that this 
opinion may he defended against Ezekiel de Castro, who 
confuted it. (See Epistol. Medic. Centur. i. Epist. 32.) - 

© And much people of Israel died.] The whole svi doitibait 
through which the Israelites marched so many years, was 
full of fiery serpents and scorpions, as Moses’s words im- 
port, Deut. viii. 15. which makes itthe more wonderful, 
that we nevcr hear of their being bitten and killed by them 
until now. But it is to be considered, that they were pro- 
tected by the cloud from this, and from all other dangers 
(as .the Hebrews well observe), which new withdrew its 
shadow from them, and Ict in the serpents upon them. Or 
rather (as Moses here expressly saith), Ged, who had hi- 
therto kept thein off, now sent them, and, perhaps, brought 
them from remote parts of the wilderness to infest the. 
whole congregation. 

Ver. 7. Wherefore the people came to Moses, and said, 
We have sinned.] It doth net appear whether they were im- 
mediately sensible of their sin, and confessed it, upon the 
biting of the serpents and the direful effects of it, or stayed 
till there had been a great mortality among them. : It is 
likely they instantly made their addresses to him; but be-- 
fore a remedy was found out, by eecune the brazen ser- 
pent, many of them perished. 

For we have sinned against the Lord, and against thee. ] 
They make a particular acknowledgment of their guilt, as | 
a token of the sincerity of their repentance. | 

Pray unto the Lord that he take away the serpents from, 
us.| In the Hebrew the words are, take away the serpent, 
in thé singular number; about which the Jews make a 
great many curious observations, as if there was one evil 
anyel that governed them all. And if there be any truth 
in this observation, we Christians cannot but think. these 
words point to the old serpent, the devil, whe lost his sting 
by the lifting up of Christ dn the cross; as the brazen ser- 
pent, it here follows, was lifted up for the cure of the biting 
of those serpents, But the simple truth is, that in this lan-_ 
guage the singular number is often used collectively for the. 
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plural. As in Exod. viii. 6. ‘“‘ The frog came up and covered 
the land,” i.e. a vast multitude of frogs. And so Moses 
speaks in the place just now named, Deut. viii, 15. where 
he calls this wilderness wherein they travelled, a place of a 
fiery serpent and scorpion ; i.e. saith Jonathan, full of such 
creatures, 

And Moses prayed for the people.| Were R. Bechai and 
others observe the great meekness and charity of Moses, 
and thence draw this instruction: that he of whom any 
one asks pardon for an offence, ought not to be hard-heart- 
ed, but ready to forgive. Thus Abraham prayed for Abi- 
melech, Gen. xx. 17. Job for his friends, chap. xlii. 10. It 
would be a sin to do otherwise, (1 Sam. xii. 19, 20. 23.) 

Ver. 8. And the Lord said unto Moses.} In answer to his 
prayer. 

Make thee a fiery serpent.] The figure of one of those ser- 
pents which bite the people. Abarbinel thinks that upon 
Moses’s prayer the serpents were removed ; but still there 
remained many among the people sorely afflicted by the 
venomous effects of their biting, for whose cure God gra- 
ciously gave this direction. 

It is something strange, that any learned Christian should 
so much admire the Egyptian learning as not to forbear the 
mention of their incantations of serpents, when they speak 
of this relation which Moses makes concerning the brazen 
serpent which God ordered him to set up. Yet Sir John 
Marsham (in his Chronicon, sect. 9.) when he comes to 
treat of this station of the Israelites at Tsalmona, hatha 
long discourse to slew how famous the Egyptians and 
other nations were in this sort of magic; and thus con- 
cludes it, that Moses, putting this brazen serpent upon a 
perch, ‘‘ non tam serpentes igneos incantabat ne noce- 
rent, quam eorum venenum extinguebat,” did not so much 
charm these serpents that they should not hurt, as extinguish 
their venom. ‘This seems to me a scurvy intimation, that- 
Moses had their practices in his mind, but went beyond 
them. He should have said, Moses abominated their wick- 

‘ed arts (if they had any such in those days), and directed 
the Israelites to look up to God for healing. So the Jews 
themselves, particularly Aben Ezra, who takes notice that 
some superstitious people fancied that this serpent was a 
talisman, made to receive I know not what influence from 
the stars. But God forbid, saith he, God forbid we should 
have any such thought! this was made by the Divine 
order; the reason of which let us not scrupulously search: 
they thought, that is, there was something extraordinary 
init, as Jonathan plainly declares in his paraphrase of the 
last words of this verse: he shall be healed if he direct his 
heart to the name of the Word of the Lord: where no 
‘Christian can forbear to think of our blessed Saviour, the 
eternal Word, who was prefigured (as I shall shew in the 
following verse) by the erecting of this serpent here men- 
tioned upon a pole, that all might look upon him and live. 

And set it upon a pole.) So high, that every one in the 
camp might see it. For the word signifies such a pole as 
made their ensign or banner, to which all the army was to 
resort. Concerning this word mes, see Bootius, lib. ii. 
cap. 4. 

And it shall come to pass, that every one that is bitten, 
when he looketh upon it.| The Jews generally have so 
much understanding as to say, that the mere beholding of 
it did not cure them; but that they were to look up to God 
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(as the Scripture speaks) when they beheld it, and expect 
a cure from him. So the author of the Book of Wisdom, 
chap. xvi. 7. “ He that tured himself towards it, was not 
healed by the thing which he saw, but by thee, that art the 
Saviour of all.” And therefore he calls it, in the foregoing 
verse, “‘ A sign of salvation, to put them in remembrance 
of the commandment of the law.” 

Shall live.] Be cured, and restored to perfect health: 
which the Jews think the greater miracle, because naturally 
it would have made the inflammation greater. So Nach- 
manides: This rather would have increased the disease; 
for they who are bit by venomous beasts (according to the 
prescriptions of physicians), must not see the image of the 
beast by whom they are bitten: but this was commanded 
by God, that the Israclites might know both their disease 
and their medicine came from God, who made that whose 
aspect was hurtful to be the means of their cure. 

Ver. 9. And Moses made a serpent.) Whence this place 
seems to have been called Zalmonah, (chap. xxxiii. 41.) 
which imports an image, similitude, or resemblance of a 
thing represented by it. And another place thereabouts, as 
Dr. Lightfoot observes, called Maaleh Akrabbim, seems to 
have had its name from the same thing, it signifying “Nid 
going up of scorpions, Josh. xy. 3. 

Of brass.] Polished, that it might resemble a serpent of 
a flaming colour; and being very glittering, it might be the 
better seen far and near. Se several of the Hebrew 
writers, particularly Nachmanides and Abarbinel, who ob- 
serve, that God did not bid him make a serpent, of brass, 
but only @ saraph, (ver. 8.) i.e. a resemblance of a flaming 
‘serpent; which could not be made so well of any other 
metal as of brass; those saraphs (which we render fiery 
serpents ) heing fiery red, like copper or brass: of which 
there was good store not far off from this place; for the 
next station to Zalmonah, where they now were, was Pu- 
non, or Pinon, as Moses tells us, chap. xxxiii. 42. a place 
belonging to the Edomites, (who had an ancient duke of 
this name, Gen. xxxvi. 41. 1 Chron. i. 52.) famous for 
mines of brass, as Bochartus shews iad of several of the 
fathers; who speak of Xadxév péradda év gawot. From 
whence Moses, perhaps, had this brass, ( Hicrozoicon, par. 
ii. Jib. iii. cap. 13.) 

And put it upon a pole. ] As he had been directed in the 
foregoing verse. 

And tt came to pass, that if a serpent had bitten any 
man.| Which was not present death, but made an inflam- 
mation, and such ulcers (as some conceive) as were in- 
curable. 

When he beheld the serpent of brass, he lived.] Though 
naturalists say, the sight of brass was hurtful to those whe 
were bitten, yet hence they received their cure: as the 
sight of Christ crucified naturally filled his crucifiers only 
with anguish, when they beheld him whom they had pierced, 
and were convinced he was their Messiah; but by the 
grace of God, became their only salvation through faith 
in him. 

The Hebrews cannot but acknowledge a mystery in this 
brazen serpent, as Moses Gerundensis calls it; which our 
Lord Christ himself hath explained in his discourse with 
Nicodemus: (John iii. 14.) “ As Moses lifted “up the ser- 
pent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be 
lifted up; that whosoever believeth in him should not 
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perish,” &c. Where he doth not compare himself to the 
brazen serpent (for what likeness can there be found be- 
tween the serpent and the Seed of the woman; or how 
should light be foreshadowed by darkness? as Dr. ‘J ackson 
speaks), but he compares the lifting up of this serpent on 
the pole, with his lifting up, or Paeibinitie on the cross ; for 
so he himself expresses his death, and the manner of it, 
(John xii. 32.) “‘ And I, if I be lifted up from the carth, 
will draw all men untome.” And their looking on the ser- 
pent in the wildernéss, as evidently represented men’s he- 
lieving on Christ; and their cure, the powerful virtue of 
Christ’s death to preserve all those that believe on him 
from perishing (as he speaks in the place named before), 
and procure for them everlasting life. For by his death, 
our Saviour ‘‘ destroyed him that had the power of death, 
that is, the devil,” (as the apostle’s words are, Heb. ii. 14.) 
which was notably represented in this brazen serpent put 
upon a pole; whichwasnot a figure of Christ, but of the old 
serpent himself (the devil), as wounded, bruised, and dead, 
by the lifting up of Christ upon the cross; where he en- 
tirely disarmed him of all his power to hurt us. 

I cannot tell whence Justin Martyr concluded this bra- 
zen serpent to have been made in the form of a cross, as 
he saithit was in his Second Apology; unless we conceive 
it to have been made with wings at the bottom of its neck, 
which might give it that figure. But his observation in his 
book against Trypho (p. 322. 338.) seems very consider- 
able; that there must be some mystery in it, that God, who 
forbade all manner of images, should now command one 
to be made: of which, he saith, one of the Jews confessed 
he could never hear a reason from their doctors; who can- 
~not understand it, till they believe in Christ and him cruci- 
fied; whose victory over the devil, by his cross and pas- 
sion, was herein most lively represented. I shall only add, 
that this lifting up the brazen serpent, was a thing so public 
and so well known to all neighbouring: nations, that the 
fame of it, in all likelihood, went into India; where they 
still set up an idol in form of a writhed serpent, upona 
perch six or seven feet high, which they solemnly worship ; 
and carrying it along with them in their travels, set it up 
every morning for the company to pay their adorations to 
it. So Taverneir relates in his travels to that country, p. 28. 
And see ‘the present Lord Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
excellent treatise of Idolatry, p. 351, &c. with Huetius’s 
Demonstr. Evang. p. 96. and his Quzstiones Alnetane, 
(cap. 12. n. 25.) where he shews the talismans, in all like- 
lihood, were an imitation of this serpent: of which the 
Jews were so fond, that they burnt incense to it in the days 
of Hezekiah, and had done so we know not how long, 
(see 2 Kings xviii. 4.) Which may make it the less won- 
der, that the poor Indians should worship a serpent upon 
a pole, when they that should have understood better 
committed such a foul idolatry, as to do Divine honour 
to the figure of the greatest enemy of God and of man- 
kind. ° 

Ver. 10. And the children of Israel set forward.) After 
they had been at two other places; which Moses now 
omits for brevity’s sake, because he intended hereafter to 
give an exact account of all their removals at one view; 
which he doth in the thirty-third chapter of this book: (see 
ver. 41, 42.) 


And pitched in Oboth.] Where, it is probable, they found 
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water; of the want of which they complained: (see chap. 
mx,..2.) | 

Ver. 11: And they journeyed from Oboth, and pitched in 
Jie-Abarim.| Not that Mount Abarim where Moses died, 
(chap. xxvii. 12.) but another place in the confines of 
Moab, as it here follows ; (see what I have observed, chap. 
xx. 2.) 

In the wilderness which is before Moab.} Called the wil- 
derness of Moab, Deut: ii. 8. 

Towards the sun-rising.} On the east part of it, as Jeph- 
thah observes, a great many years after this, that they came 
by the east side of the land of Moab, (Judges xi. 18.) 

Ver. 12. And from thence they removed.| As they were 
about to remove from this last place, they received a com- 
mand from God not to meddle with the country of Moab, 
(Deut. ii. 9.) which is the reason (as Abarbinel observes) 
that Moses here sets down briefly, whence and whither they 
went, and where they pitched; that it wal appear they 
did not transgress that command. 

And pitched 1 in the valley of Zared.| Or, as some trans- 
late it, in Nachal-Zared; whichis called Dibon-Gad, chap. 
xxxill. 45. “For this place had two names (as the same 
author observes), and it was just eight-and-thirty years 
since the spies went up to survey the country, from Kadesh- 
barnea till their passing this brook, as we translate it, 
Deut. ii. 14. But I take Dibon-Gad rather to have been 
a place which lay upon the brook Zered. 

Ver. 13. And from thence they removed, and pitched on 
the other side of Arnon.] The Hebrew word meheber may 
be translated on this side, or on the other side. And some 
think they were now on this side of the river, and not yet 
gone over it.. Nor did they immediately come hither from 
their former station; but first to Almon-Diblathaim, (chap. 
xxxiii. 46.) which is also called Beth-Diblathaim in the 
wilderness of Moab, Jerem. x]viii. 22. and Diblah, Ezek. 
vi. 13. And then, passing by Ar, in the confines of Moab, 
and approaching to the country of the children of Ammon, 
God commanded them not to invade the Ammonites, being 
descendants from Lot, as well as the Moabites, (Deut. ii. 
18, 19. 37.) but to pass over the river Arnon, (Deut. ii. 24.) 
to that side of it which belonged to the Amorites. For this 
river, at that time, divided the Moabites from the papi as. 
as it here follows. 

Which is in the wilderness, that cometh out of the coasié 
of the Amorites.) Runs by the wilderness of Kedemoth, 
unto which the Amorites extended their dominion, (Deut. 
li. 26.) 

For Arnon is the border of Moab, between Moab and the 
Amorites.) This river flowed from the mountains of Arabia, 
where it had its rise, and fell into the Dead Sea, (as Jose- 
phus saith, lib. iv. Antiq.) d9fZwv riyv re MwaBirny xat Apo- 
ofr, bounding the country of the Moabites, and of the 
Amorites ; the country of Moab lying on one side of it, and 
that of the Amorites on the other. For though the Moab- 
ites formerly possessed the country on both sides of Ammon, 
as far as Heshbon, yet the Amorites liad driven them out 
of that part of it which lay next to them; and made the river 
the boundary of their two kingdoms, (ver. 26, 27.) This 
Moses recites the more exactly, that it might appear the 
Israelites invaded none of the Moabites’ possessions, but 
what was now possessed by the Amorites: by which Jeph- 
thah defended the right of the children of Israel, in future 
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times, against the Ammonites, who -pretended this rp eed 
belonged to them, (Judges xi. 13—15, &c.) 

Ver. 14. Wherefore it is said in the book of the wars of 
the Lord.| A proof of this Moses thought good to allege 
out of an authentic record in those countries, containing 
the history of-all the wars that had been in these parts ; 
which are here called the wars of the Lord, because ho is 
the great Governor of the world (as Abarbinel interprets it), 
from whom and by whom are all things, who putteth down 
one, and setteth up another (as the Psalmist speaks) at his 
good pleasure. This book, he thinks, was written by some 
of the wise men of those nations (and so thinks Nachma- 
rides), who, looking upon this conquest made by Sihon 
as a very memorable thing, put it down in their Annals; 
which, after the way of those countries, were written, he 
thinks, in a poetical manner. There are those who are of 
opinion, that this book was written by Moses himself; whe 
léeftin it directions to Joshua how to proceed in the wars of 
the Lord, when he conquered Canaan. So Dr. Lightfeot 
conjectures; and Bonfrerius dothnot much differ from him. 
But I take the former. account to be the more probable, that 
Moses ‘justifies what he writes concerning this. conquest 
out of their own books; which he quotes justas St. Paul, 
in the New Testament, doth one of the Greek poets. 

What he did in the Red Sea.| These are the words of the 
book, out of which he quotes a small fragment: and the 
marginal translation of them is most preper, Vaheb in Su- 
pheh, only the word eth is omitted; which makes the sense 
to be this, against Vahebin. Supheh ; that is, he came (some 
such word must.be understood) against Vaheb (a king of 
the Moabites), and overthrew him in Supheh, a place in the 
frontiers of Meab. (See Deut. i. 1.) Others understand by 
Vaheb the place where Sihon gave the Meabites this blow;: 
which he did by falling upon them on a sudden, with a ter- 
rible fury. So Nachmanides understands these werds be- 
suphah; he stormed the city, and made.a furious assault, 
when they thought not of it: for Supheh mgennce’ a whirl- 
wind, or stormy tempest, (Isai. v. 28.) | 

And in the brooks of Arnon.} The same Nathekeabded 
takes the word veeth, which we translate and in, to signify 
rather and with; and.these_ being still the words of the 
book beforementioned, the sense is this: In the same man- 
ner he smote the brooks or torrents of Arnon; upon which 
he fell like a tempest, and carried all before him. 

.Ver. 15. And at the streams of the brooks.) None, 0 
think, hath given a better account of these words than the 
same Nachman, who by esched hannechalim (which we. 
translate the-streams of the brooks), understands cither a 


cliff from whence the torrents flowed (as Aschdod and | 


Happisgah, Deut. 11.17. are the hills from whence the 
springs gushed), or the valley through which the torrents. 
ran; where they made a great broad water, which is here 
called an effusion of torrents, as R. Levi ben Gersem i in- 
terprets the Hebrew words, esched hannechalim. 

That goeth down to the dwelling of Ar.| Which extends 
itself as far as Ar, a city of Moab, (ver. 28.) R. Levi ben 
Gersom takes the word Schebet (which we translate duwell- 
ing) to signify a place as well as Ar,-towards which these 
torrents bent their course. 


And lieth upon the borders of Moab.) Which leancth or 


belongeth unto Moab, being in the border of that country. 
Thus far are the words of the book of the wars of the 
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Lord: and the meaning of them is; that the king of the 
Amorites took all these places by a sudden, furieus inva- 
sion; which Moses therefore punctually recites, to shew 
that the country of the Moabites now reached no further 
than Arnon: all the brooks, ortorrents, and all the effu- 
sions of water as far as Arnon (i. e. all the country about 
them), being taken from them by the Amorites, in whose 
possession it now was, and, perhaps, had been a long 
time. And therefore the Israelites took nothing from the 
Moabites when they conquered this country (as was said 
before), nor from the Ammonites neither; part of whose. 
country the Amorites also had get from them, (Deut. iii. 

11.) and the Israelites took from the Amorites, when they . 
conquered Sihon and Og; and it fell to the share of the’ 
Gadites, (Josh. xiii. 25.) 

Ver. 16. And from thence they went to . Beer.) A place: 
which took its name from the pit, or well, which was here 
digged by Ged’s order, as the next words tell us. 
| That is the well whereof the Lord spake unto Moses.}: 
That is, saith Abarbinel, that place was remarkable for 
the well that God gave us, of his own accord, without.our 
petition ; which he prevented by bidding Moses dig- it 
for us. 

Gather the pebple together, and I will give them as 
Which they now again wanted, being removed from the 
river Arnon; but did not murmur about it, as they had 


done formerly ‘ and ‘therefore God most graciously, when. 


he saw their distress, provided it for them. 

Ver. 17. Then Israel sang this song.) This ox tivordeanitey? 
kindness of God, which prevented their prayers, and gave 
them water out of his own good pleasure alone (as Abar- 
bine] speaks), transported them with such joy, that it made 
them express their thankfulness in this song. 

Spring up, O well.} As soon as they saw Moses aan 
the princes thrust their staves into the earth, and the water 
began to bubble up, they said, with a loud voice, Come up, 
O well; that is, let waters flow abundantly to satisfy us all. 

a ye unto it.| Or, as it is in the margin, answer unto 

The manner of the Hebrews was anciently to sing their 
walk of praise alternately, as appears from Exod. xy. 20. 
And so one company. having said, Spring up, O well (which 
it is likely they repeated often), they called to the rest to 
answer to them; which they did, I suppose, in the Sars 
ing words. : 

et? 18. The princes.]i.e. The seventy elders, and heads 
of the tribes. 

Digged the well.] Very easily, only turning up the earth 
with their staves. 

’ The nobles of the people digged tt.) The other side of the 
choir, perhaps, took up the song again, repeating the sense 
of what the former company had said. 

By the direction of the lawgiver.] Or, together with the 
lawgiver, who began the work, and whose example they’ 
followed. 

With their staves. | With no more labour but only thrust- 
ing their staves into the ground and turning up the earth. 
For, as R. Levi ben Gersom takes it, the ground here being 

sandy and very soft, was easily penetrated, though they 
were not likely te find water in it. But they believing 
Moses, and following his direction, God sent it copiously 
unto them; and with no more pains than a seribe takes 
when he * rites with his pen. For so he translates the 
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Hebrew word mechokek, (which we render lawgiver)-a 
scribe,-or doctor of the law. 

And from the wilderness. ] Mentioned \ ver. 13. | 

They went to Mattanah.] This and the place following 
are otherwise named in the thirty-third chapter, as the fote- 
named ben Gerson: understands it. But others think these 
were no stations (which alone Moses gives an account of 
in the thirty-third chapter), where the Israelites pitched 
their tents, but places through which they passed, till they 


came to the station from whence they sent to Sihon for | 


leave-to pass through his country. 

Ver. 19. And from Mattanah to N Berg &c.] This, as 
_ well as the place next mentioned in this yerse, seems to 
have been on the borders of Moab. 

Ver. 20. And from Bamoth in the valley.] Rather from 
Bamoth (which signifies a very high place) to the valley. 
Or, as it may be translated , from Bamoth.a valley (that is, 
there is a valley) in the field of Moab, &c. unto which they 
‘came next; for some such thing must be understood. 
That is in the country of Moab. } Or near to it. 

To the top of Pisgah.| Or, to the beginning (as the He- 
brew word rosch may be interpreted) of the high Mount 
Pisgah; that is, they pitched at the foot of it, where the 
mountain began: which mountain was a part of the moun- 
tains of Abexisc, a as appears from Deut. xxxil. 49. xxxiv. 1. 
_ Which looks towards Jeshimon.] Or, towards the wilder- 
‘ness. For so R. Levi ben Gersom interprets it; to a land 


that was shemumah, untilled and desolate, viz. to the wil- - 


dermess of Kedemoth: where they pitched and settled their 
camp; : and from thence sent messengers to Sihon. | 

Ver. 21. And Israel sent messengers to Sihon king of the 
Anorites.] These messengers -were sent from the wilder- 
ness of Kedemoth, which was in the skirts of his country, 
(Deut. ii. 26.) or lay just upon it: for there was a city of 
this name in that country, which was given to Reuben, in 
the division of the land, (Josh. xiii. 18.) 

Ver. 22. Let me pass through thy land:| They do not 

seem to desire a passage through the midst of his country, 
but only the extreme parts of it; which would have short- 
ened their journey to the fords of Jordan. 
. We will not turn into the fields, or into the vineyards ; 
we will not drink of the waters of the well, &c.] This is the 
very same civil message which they sent to Edom, (chap. 
-xx.17.) By whose cxample they pressed Sihon to grant 
them, at least, as much as the Edomites and Moabites had 
‘done: (see Deut. ii. 28, 29.) 

Ver. 23. And Sihon would not suffer Donal to pass 
through his borders.| This shews that they asked only to 
pass through: the skirts of his country: (sce Deut.-ii. 30.) 
Bat 5 an an gathered all his people together. ] He not only 
refused to grant their request; but came in a hostile man- 
ner, with all the forces he could raise, to oppose their pas- 
‘sagé over Arnon.. 

And weut out against ates into the wilderness. ] Te 
whence they sent their friendly message to him, ver. 21. 
which Moses, in Deut. ii. 26. calls, words of peace. 

_ And he came to Jahaz.] A city, it is probable, belonging 
to the Moabites; whither the Israelites, perhaps, retreated, 


‘when Sibon denied them a passage through his country. - 
For Isaiah plainly mentions Jahaz, as a place either in the 


country of Moab, or near it, (chap. xv. 4.) and Jeremiah, 
also; calling it Jahazah, (chap. xlviii. 21.) 
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Aud fought against Israel.] Who had orders from God, 
not to decline the battle (as they did with the Edomites and 
the Moabites), and were assured of victory, (Deut. ii. 31.) 
For they were Amorites, whose country God promised to 
Abraham, (Gen. xv. 21.) being part of the Canaanites, 
whom they were commanded to destroy ; for they were 
descended from one of the sons of Canaan: (Gen. x: 16.) 
which made this war with them to haye a just ground; not 
because they denied the Israelites a passage through their 
country, against the right of nations, as Grotius thinks 
(which was but the occasion, not the eround of the war), 
but because they were one of.the seyen nations condemned 
by God to destruction, (whose land he bestowed upon the 
Israelites, Josh. iii. 10.) and because Sihon came out armed 
against them, beyond the bounds of his own dominions ; 
and fell upon them, when they had given him no provo- 
cation. 

Ver. 24. And Is ‘ael smote him with the edge of the Pen ] 
Utterly overthrew his army; and, putting them all to the 
sword, made themselves masters of his country. 

And possessed his land.] For they destroyed all the in- 
habitants, men, women, and children, (Deut. ii. 33,34.) 

From Arnon unto Jabbok, even unio the children of Am- 
mon.| This is a brief description of the extent of Sihon’s 
country; which reached from the river Arnon, the bound 
of the Moabites’ country on the south, (chap. xxii. 36.) 
unto Jabbok, which was the bound of the Ammonites’ 
country on the north, (Deut. iii. 16. Josh. xii. 2. xiii. 10.) 
But they meddled with no place that lay upon the river Jab- 


bok, which belonged to the Ammonites; for that God had 


am Ge wes (Deut. ii. 87.) By which Jephthah (as I ob- 
served), two hundred and. sixty years aficr this, justified 
the title of the Israelites to all the country here mentioned ; 

which they took not from the Ammonites, or Moabites, but 
from the Amorites, who were the owners of it when they 
conquered it, (Judges xi..13. 15. 22, 23.) For Sihon bad got 
half of their country, as well as part of the country of Moab, 

as appears from Deut. iii. 11. and from Josh. xiii. 25. 
where it is plain, Joshua gave the Gadites half of the coun- 
try of the children of ‘Ammon, which was now taken from 
the Amorites, who had dispossessed them. J osephus de- 
scribes it as lying between three rivers, like an island: for 
the banks of Arnon were the bounds of this region on the 
south side; and Jabbok on the north, which running into 
Jordan lost its name; and the. western tract of it was 
washed by Jordan itself: and on the east.part it was sur- 
rounded with the mountains of Arabia. : 

For the border of the children of Ammon was. s strong.] 
This is not mentioned here as a reason why the Israclites 
did not set upon their country, (for they were expressly 
forbidden to do it, Deut. ii. 19.) bunt why Sihon conquered - 
none of the Ammonites’ country beyond Jabbok (as he did 
all from Arnon thither), because their frontiers on that side 
of the country were very strong, by the fortifications, which 
it is likely they had made upon the river. 

Ver. 25. And Israel took all these cities.] All the cities 
of that country which lay between Arnon and Jabbok: 
some of which are named, ver. 30. 

And Israel dwelt in all the cities of the Amorites.] Siny. 
ing destroyed the former inhabitants, as I noted before, 
Deut. ii. 34. 

In Heshbon.]| Even in their royal city. 
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And in all the villages thereof.) In Hebrew the daughters ; 
as villages and castles are called, which depend upon the 
metropolis, as daughters on their mother. 

Ver. 26. For Heshbon was the city of Sihon the king of 
the Amorites.| He had made this the seat of his kingdom, 
after his conquest of this country: which Moses observes 
(together with what follows), that it might appear to pos- 
terity, they invaded no part of the Moabites’ territories, or 
of the Ammonites’, but what was in the quiet possession of 
the Amorites, who had taken this country from them, and, 
perhaps, in a just war, and long enjoyed it. 

Who had fought against the former king of Moab, &c.] 
It is not certain that this Sihon, whom the Israelites now 
vanquished, had dispossessed the Moabites of this country; 
but more likely some of his ancestors, who were all called 
by the name of Sihon (as the kings of Palestine were all 
called Abimelech, Gen. xx. 2. xxvi. 1. and the kings of 
Egypt called Pharaoh), who had fought not with the pre- 
sent king of Moab, but with one of his predecessors, and 
conquered him and his country. 

The former king of Moab.| These words are not to be 
understood as if he fought with the king of Moab who 
immediately reigned before Balak, but, as I said, with 
some of his predecessors. So the LX-X. 76 rpdrepov, that 
heretofore was king of Moab: and in the Hebrew the words 
are literally, the king of Moab, the first; perhaps of the 
present race. | 

Ver. 27. Wherefore they that speak in proverbs.| In the 
Hebrew the words are, wherefore ‘the proverbialists; that 
is, the poets, whose composures, in those days, were very 
sententious. 

Say.| Have this song in their mouths: which seems to 
have been composed by some ot the Amorites, upon the 
victory which Sihon got over the Moabites; particularly 
upon the taking of Heshbon, which, I suppose, he besieged 
immediately upon the routing of their army. This Moses 
thought good to insert in his history, as an evidence that 
this country belonged to the Amorites when the Israelites 
subdued it. ‘Thus’ he quotes a common saying about 
Nimrod, to justify what he writes of his greatness: (sce 
Gen. x. 9.) 

Come into Heshbon.] The words cither of Sihon calling 
to his people, or of the Amorites exhorting one another -to 
go to Heshbon, and help to repair the ruins that had been 
in it by the war, that it might become the royal city of their 
country. ‘For that is the meaning of the following words. 

Let the city of Sihon be built and prepared.] Let that 
place which Sihon hath chose for his seat be built up again, 
and made fit for his reception. 

Ver. 28. For thereis a fire gone out of Heshbon.] Now the 
poct rises into a rapture, and prophesies the conquest of 
the whole country by the army of Sihon marching out of 
Heshbon. Forin the prophetical language, the desolations 
made by war are compared to fire and to the flames, which 
consume all they come near, (Amos i. 7.10. 12. 14. ii. 2. 5.) 

A flame from the city of Sihon.] This is but a repetition 
(as the manner is) of what was now said in other words; 
expressing the certainty of this presage. | 

Tt hath consumed Ar of Moab.\ He speaks as if he already 
saw the thing done which he foretold, though it never came 
to pass. For they did not conquer Ar, which remained in 
the possession of Moab in Moses’s time, as appears from 
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Deut. ii. 9.18.29. But, in his poetical heat (or fury, as 
they speak), he exults, as if they had actually taken the 
capital city of Moab. For so Ar was; and afterward 
ealled Rabbath, and Rabbath-moba, i. e. the great city of 
Moab, to distinguish it from Rabbath-Ammon, i.e. the great 
city of the Ammonites. For so we find in Stephanus (de 
Urbibus), ‘PaSSa0uwpa (it should be ‘Pa3B4é0uwha, as Bo- 
chartus hath truly corrected it, in his preface to his Phaleg.) 
which he calls [dAte retry Tadaortyne » viv "ApedtroXNc* 
Tor Ar, as I said, was the old name of it, (Deut. ii. 29. 
Isa. xvi. 1.) from whence came the name of "AoedmonXe, 
which it retained in later ages. 

And the lords of the high places of Arnon.] The masters 
or owners (as the word baale may be translated) of the 
high places, &c. i. e. those that dwell in the strongest forts 
of the country: or, as some fancy, the priests of the places 
are here meant; or, rather their temple where Baal was 
worshipped. For we find a place in this country called 
Bamoth-Baal, (Josh. xiii. 17.) the high places of Baal. 
And itis evident, this poet triumphs in this "Emvixcoy over 
their gods and their religion, as well as over them. 

Ver. 29. Woe unto thee, Moab!] He goes on to foretell 
the calamity of the whole country. . 

Thou art undone, O people of Chemosh!] So he calls the 
Moabites, who served (as the Chaldec translates it) or 
worshipped Chemosh as their god: for so we read he was, 
Jerem, xlviii. 7.13. 1 Kings xi. 7. Judges xi. 24. which 
St. Jerome thinks differs from Baal-Peor only in name. 
(See Vossius de Orig. et Progr. Idolol. lib. ii. cap. 8.) 
Some take Chemosh to be Saturn; particularly Scharasta- 
nius: the manner of whose worsliip sec in Dr. Pocock’s ex- 
cellent annotations in Specim. Hist. Arab. p. 316. Ishall . 
only add, that as the Moabites are called the people of Che- 
mosh, because they worshipped him as their god, so the 
Israelites are called the people of the Lord and the people 


‘of God, because they worshipped the Lord alone. (Judges 


v. 11. 1Sam. xiv. 13.) For in the days of paganism, as 
Mr. Mede observes, every country, nay, every city, had 
its proper and peculiar gods, which were deemed as its 
guardians and protectors: from whence the nations them- 
selves are expressed by the name of their gods. That is 
evident from this place; but it is not so plain, that when 
God threatens to deliver up Israel to serve other gods, he 
means giving them up into the hands of the people of 
strange countries; which he takes to be intended in Deut. 
iv. 28. xxviii. 64. Jerem. xvi. 16, &c. (See book iv. p. 977.) 
And so he thinks the words of David may be expounded, 
(1 Sam. xxvi. 19.) “They have driven me out this day 
from abiding in the inheritance of the Lord, saying, Go 
serve other gods;” 7. e. banished me into the country of 
idolaters. See book iii. p. 823. where this is more largely 
explained. 

He hath given his sons that escaped, and his daughters, 
into captivity, unto Sihon king of the Amorites.] Tins is a 
manifest triumph over their god Chemosh, who was not 
able to save his worshippers (whom he calls his sons and his 
daughters, i.e. his children) who were under his protection. 
No, he could not so much as preserve those that escaped 
the fury of the sword, but they were afterward taken cap- 
tive, to make up part‘of the triumph of Sihon king of the 
Amorites. 

Ver. 80. We have shot at them; Heshbon is perished even 
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unto Dibon.] The Hebrew words vanniram abad Heshbon 


ath Dibon, may as well, if not better, be translated, their 
light ts perished (or taken away) from Heshbon unto Dibon. 
So Forsterus in his Lexicon, and the Tigurin version, and 
others. That is, their glory is gone from.one end of the 
country to the other: for Heshbon and Dibon were two 
famous places i in this territory, (Josh. xiii. 17.) And some 
think this is the place called Dibon-Gad, chap. xxxiil. 45. 
which was the more. noted, because there Nebo, one of 
their gods, was worshipped: for in Isaiah xy. 2. Dibon is 
mentioned as one of their high places; and there Nebo is 
lamented, i. e. their god .which was there, worshipped; 
whence Hesychius saith, AemBav (which, no, doubt, is this 
Dibon) réroe tvOa tpurat iegdv MoaBirav, a place where the 
Moabites had a temple. (See Selden de Diis Syris, Syn- 
tagm. 2. cap. 12.) 

. We have laid them waste even unto Nophah.] Another 
place i in that country, as appears by the words following. 


Which reacheth unto Medeba.| That ts, the territories of 


Nophah extended as far as Medeba, which was certainly 
a place in the country of Moab, (Isaiah xv. 2.) But the 
word veacheth is not in the Hebrew; and the words with- 
out it may be thus truly translated, and as far as Medeba. 
For so the Hebrew particle ascher is sometimes used, to sig- 
nify simply and, as Eccles. vi. 12. ascher mi, and who can 
tell, &c. so here ascher ad, and unto, &e. | 

’ And here I think fit to note, that it is likely these verses 
were some part of the history of those countries: fora 
poetical way of writing was in use before prose, as Strabo 
tells us, lib. i. Geograph. p. 18. where he saith, 6 weZdc 
Adyoo & ye KaTeokevacpuévoe plunua tov Tomtixov. . Ilowriora 
yao % momrun, &e. All set or artificial speech (whether 
-historical or rhetorical) was but an imitation of poetical 
‘compositions, the ancients knowing no other: Cadmus, 
and Pherecydes, and Hecatzus, being the first who brought 
in this form of writing now in use. (See Salmasius in So- 
linum, p. 841. and Cuperus in his Apothcosis Homeri, 
p. 55.) . However, this is certain, that they who would in- 
.Struet the people put their lessons into verse, as Strabo 
there shews; where he says, p. 15. Of MaAatot ¢rocodgiav 


tiva Néyovat Tpwrny THY TomTtKiy elodyoucav, Kc. the ancients . 
call poetry the first philosophy, forming our lives from ten-. 


der years, teaching good manners, governing the passions 


and actions with pleasure: for which cause the Greeks in-' 


stituted their children in their cities by poetry, Ov Yvyayw- 
yiae xapw dirovbev yrrjHg GAAG owHpovicpov, not merely for 
the sake of bare delectation, but to form them to sobriety. 
Ver. 31. Thus Israel dwelt in the land of the Amorites.] 
This he mentions again to make it the more observed, that 
this was the country of the Amorites, into which the chil- 
dren of Israel entered, not of the Moabites, who had been 
expelled out of it, as was notoriously known, there being a 


song in every body’s mouth mania continued the memory. 


Robit. 
Wer. 32. And Moses sent to spy out Jaazer.| Another 
city formerly. belonging to Moab, but now in the possession 
‘ of the Amorites, which the Israelites did not take at the 
. first; but after they had conquered all the country before- 


- mentioned; they sent some men to bring them intelligence. 


which way it was-best.to attack that city. also, and the: 
country about it. It was not far from Mount Gilead, 


-(2 Sam) xxiv. 5,6. 1 Chron. xxvi.81.) and both of them were. 
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famous for good pasture, and therefore given to the tribes of . 
Reuben and. Gad,:- who had much cattle, (chap. xxxii. of 
this book, 1. 3, 4. 35, 36.) After the ten tribes were car- 
ried captive from their own land, it fell into the hands of the 
Moabites again, as may,be gathered from Jer. xlviii. 32. 

And they. took. the villages thereof.| As well as thE city 
itself. 

And drove out the Amorites that dwelt there. ] If it had 
not been possessed by them they-would not have meddled 
with it. : 

. Ver. 83. And they turned. ] Or eee! (as the LXX. 
have it) from Jaazer. 

And went up by the way of Bashan. ] A famous mountain 
(Psalm Ixviii. 15.) lying,more northerly than the country 
of Sihon, and belonging also to the Amorites, where .was: 
very rich pasture, and an excellent breed of cattle, (Deut. 
xxxii. 14. Psalm xxii. 12.) and stately oaks, (Ezek. xxvii. 6.) 

. And Og the king of Bashan.] The whole country of which 
he was king had:its name from that mountain, and was. 


called the kingdom of Og:in Bashan, Deut. iii.. 10. where 


he is said, as well as Sihon, to be a king of the Amorites, 
(ver. 8.) and (ver. 11.) that, he was-of the remnant_of the 
giants, or of the Rephaim, who were a mighty people in 
that country of Bashan, (see Gen. xiy. 5.) which.in after- 


_ages was called Batanza. 


. Went out against them.] To oppose Bis passage. 

He and all his people.] With all the men of war in his 
country. ~ 

To the battle at Edrei. JA city near that country, after- 


_ward called Adara, as St. J erome tells us in. his book De 


Locis Hebraicis. - He offered the Israelites battle, which, 
by God's order, they accepted. 

Ver. 34. And the Lord said unto Moses.] That he might 
report it to the people... 

Fear him not.| They had reason “ be courageous (and 
not affrighted, because he was a giant), having lately ovcr- 
come a mightier king than he, of which God puts them in 
mind in the. end of this verse. 

For I have delivered jim into thy hand, rs all his peo- 
ple, &e.] For their greater encouragement he adds his pro- 
mise, on which he bids them rely, as if they saw it already 
done, that he would give them the victory over Og and all 
his forces, and bestow upon them his country. This his- 


‘tory Moses reports more at large, Deut. iii. 1—3, &c. 


Ver. 35.: So they smote him, and his sons, and all his peo- 
ple, until there was none left him alive.] .After they had over-. 
thrown him and his army, they pursued the victory till they 
had destroyed all the people of the.country; some part of 
which held out longer than the rest, (as appears from ehap. 
xxxii. 39, &c.) but at length was wholly subdued by Jair, 
the son of Manasseh, who had all the region of Argob given 
him for his pains, (chap. xxxil. 41. Deut. iii. 14. ) 

And they possessed his land.] .W-herein were sixty walled 
citics, besides-a great many small towns, (Deut. iii. 4, 5. 
Josh. xiii. 30.) . All which was given to the half tribe of 
Manassch, (Deut. iii. 13. Josh. xiii. 29, 30. 1 Kings iy. 13.) 
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Ver. 1. Awnp the children of Israel set forward.] In 
what month of the fortieth year this which follows fell out 
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we cannot tell, but it is likely in the seventh; when they 
removed from the mountains of Abarim, (chap. xxi. 20. 
xxxiii. 48.) 

And pitched in the plains of Meab.} Which had formerly 
belonged to the Moabites, from whom it took its name: 
but had been taken from them by the Amorites ; -_ now 
was in the possession of the Israelites. 

On this side Jordan.) Unto which river this plain ex- 
tended: and they pitched near to it, from Beth-Jesimoth 
unto Abel-Shittim, (chap. xxxiii. 49.) whero they stayed, 
till under the conduct of Joshua they came to Jordan, 
and passed over it, (Josh. iii. 1.) 

By Jericho.] Rather against Jericho, as the LX X. trans- 

late it: for Jericho was on the other side of Jordan, di- 
rectly opposite to the place where they now pitched. And 
therefore the Vulgar Latin translates, or rather paraphrases 
it, where Jericho is situated beyond Jordan: t.e. passing the 
ford, they came directly to Jericho. 
Ver. 2. And Balak the son of Zippor.] Who was king of 
the Moabites at this time; and descended, it is likely, from 
the ancient kings of that country, (chap. xxi. 26.) 

Saw all that Israel had done to the Amorites.| To Sihon 
‘and Og, the two kings of the Amorites, (as they are called, 
Deut. iti. 8.) who were such near neighbours to Balak, that 
he not only saw, but considered (as the word implies) what 
a speedy conquest the Israclites had made of their country. 

Ver. 8. And Moab was sore afraid of the people.} Lest 
they should expel them out of their country, as they had 
done the Amorites: for they knew nothing of God’s com- 
mand to the Israelites, not to disturb them in their posses- 
sions. Some imagine, but I see no good ground for it, that 
they were afraid the Israelites should get possession of the 

Jand of Canaan, unto which they thought themselves per- 
haps to have a better title; being descended from the eldest 
daughter of Lot, who was ‘the son of Abraham’s elder bro- 
Pee: for Abraham was the youngest son of Terah. But 
nobody can see any right that this descent gave Lot or his 
children; there being no promise made of it by God to any 
person, but Abraham and his posterity. 

Because they were many.| Too strong for the Moabites 
to deal withal; having conqucred those who had been too 
hard for them, and taken a great territory from them, (chap. 
xxi. 26.) 

And Moab was distressed because of the children of Israel. } 
As Moses in his song, after they had passed the Ned Sea, 
foretold they would be, (Exod. xv. 15.) 

Ver. 4. And Moab said.) By messengers, which were 
sent (it is most likely) by the king and the princes of the 
country. 

Unto the elders of Midian.] Who were their neighbours 
and confederates. The title of elders, it appears by this, 
was given in other nations, as well as among the Israclites, 
to the greatest persons in their countries: or the Israclites, 

after their manner, so called men every where, who were 
in high authority. For these persons who are here-called 
elders, are called kings, chap. xxxi. 8. and princes, Josh. 
xiii. 21. In like manner they, who in the seventh verse of 
this chapter are called the elders of Moab, are in the next 
verse called the princes of Moab. Which, it is evident, 
was the ancient languago among the Egyptians (Gen. 
1.7. unless we suppose Moses, as I said, tov-have spoken 
in the language of the Jews), and, it is very likely, was also 
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the ancient language of Phoenicia, and the countries there- 
abouts; and perhaps i in much remoter parts. For it isa 
known story, that when ithe Phoenicians fled before Joshmna, 
and forsook the land of Canaan, they fixed in Afric ; where 
they left this name of elders among the Carthagininhs, 
(See Mr. Selden, lib. i. de Synedr. cap. 14. p.587, &c.) 

Midian.| This is not the country wherein Jethro was a 
priace ; for that was not far from Mount Sinai, as appears 
from Exod. iii. 1. whereas this was remote from that place, 
adjoining to the Moabites, and near to Palestine: though 
itis very probable the people of both these countries were. 
descended from Abraham, by one of the sons he had by 
Keturah, (Gen. xxv. 2.) 

Now shall this company.} 'The army of Israel encamped 
in the plains of Moab, (ver. 1.) 

fick up all round about us.) i. e. Devour us and all our 
neighbours (or our whole country), unless we join together 
to oppose them. 

As the ox licketh up the grass of the field.| They use this 
metaphor, to signify how easily the Israelites would con- 


| querthem, without a timely, resolute, and unanimous op- 


position; and hkewise what an universal desolation they 
would make. For the words are in the Hebrew, the green 
of the field, 7. e. not only the grass, but the leaves of trees, 
which oxen eat, as Bochartus observes out of the Seripture, 
as well as other authors, (Isa. xxvii. 20.) And to lick up.is 
not lightly to touch with their tongue, but to cat and con- 
sume. (See Hierozoicon, par. i. lib. ii. cap. 31.) 

And Balak the son of Zippor was king of the Moeabites 
at that time.| We was mentioned before, ver. 8. but here 
recorded to have been king of the country; who endea- 
voured to secure himself, by the assistance of his neigh- 
bours and allies; unto whom he sent this embassy, to ad- 
vise with them what course it was best for them to take for 
their common safety. 

Ver.5. He sent messengers therefore.| The result of the 
treaty with Midian was, that with joint consent they should 
send ambassadors, of each nation, and of the same qua- 
lity, on the following message, ver. 7, And this counsel, 
itis likely, was given by the Midianites; for Balak saith 
nothing of it by Ins messengers: but it was resolved on 
when they came there, as the most effectual means for their 
security. This, I think, the word therefore imports. 

Unto Balaam.] A famous soothsayer, or diviner, as he 
is called in Josh. xiii. 22. That is, one who pretended to 
foretell futnre things, and discover secrets, &c. though not 
by good and allowable arts, but such as were absolutely: 
prohibited to God’s people, (Deut. xviii. 10.) He had been 
formerly a good man, and a true prophet, till, loving the 
wages of unrighteousness, he apostatized from God, and be- 
came a kosem, which we translate a diviner: that is (saith 
Aben Ezra) an astrologer; who, observing when men were 


under a bad aspect of the stars, pronounced a curse upon 


them; which sometimes coming to pass, gained him a 
great roputation. But this is not the import of that word, 
as | shall shew in its proper place. Let it suffice now to 
observe, that the Jews are so much of this opinion, that he 
had been a better man than he was now, that they take him, 
as St. Jerome observes, to be the same person who, in 
the book of Job, is called Elihu. But Origen and some 
others think he was no prophet, but only one of the devil’s 
sorcerers, of whom he went to inquire; but God was 
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pleased to put the devil by, and give what answer he 
thought fit: which Balaam himself plainly discerned, and 
therefore calls himself, ‘‘ He who heard the words of God,” 
&c. On which side the truth lics, we shall be able to 
judge, when we comc_ to consider what passed between 
God and him, in the following history. 

The son of Beor. J Who was also called Bosor, as some 
gather from 2 Pet. ii. 15. a that place may have. an- 
other interpretation. 

To Pethor.) A®sity in Aram, or Mesopotamia, (chap. 
xxiii. 7. Deut. xxiii. 4.) This was the ancient name of the 
place; which in aftertimes the Syrians called Bosor, by an 
easy change of two letters, which is very usual. So Gro- 
tius understands those words, (2 Pet. ii. 15.) Badadpu rod 
Bootvo, Balaam (not the son, but) of the city of Bosor. 

Which is by the river of the land of the children of his 
people.| i.e. Near to Euphrates; which is commonly in 
these books called by the name of the river, (Gen. xv. 18. 
and many other places.) This determines Aram (which was 
the name of several countries thereabouts) to signify that 
which is called in Scripture Aram Naharaim; that is, the 
Aram which lay between the two famous rivers of Eu- 
phrates and Tygris. The former of which was called, by 
way of eminence, the river (though the other also was emi- 
nent), because it was nearest and best known to the Israel- 
ites. And Ptolemy mentions a city called Pachoria in 
his time, upon this river, which some take to be Pcthor. 
And it is very probable that Abraliam, before he came 
into Canaan, lived hereahbout, (Gen. xxiv. 4.10. Josh. xxiv. 
2.) And here Jacob also served for his wife, and begat 
all the patriarchs, except Benjamin, (whence the Israclites 
acknowledged their father to have been a poor Aramite, or 
Syrian, as we translate it, Deut. xxvi. 5.) by which means 
some relics of true religion still remained in this country, 
though mixed with a great deal of superstition. 

To call him.) To invite him to come to them. 

Saying, There is a people come out of Egypt.) Which ail 
the power of Pharaoh could not hinder. 

They cover the face of the earth.) Are exceeding nu- 
merous. 

And they abide over against me.] Lie encamped not far 
from me, and are ready to invade my country. 

Ver. 6. Come now therefore, I pray thee.| They were to 
speak in the name of the king of Moab, (whose words 
these are said to be, ver. 7.) there being no king, perhaps, 
at this time in Midian, but several little princes, who are 
called kings, (chap. xxxi. 8.) 

And curse me this people.] It seems they had an opinion 
in those days, which prevailed much in aftcrtimes, that 
some men had a power, by the help of their gods, to blast 
not only particular persons, but whole armies; so that they 
should not be able to effect their designs. This they are 
said to have donc, sometimes only by bare words of im- 
precation; of which there was a sect form among some pco- 
ple, which Aischines calls dopZouévny apav, the determinate 
curse. Sometimes they also offered sacrifices, and used 
certain rites and ceremonies, with solemn charms; a fa- 
mous instance of which we find in the life of Crassus; 
where Plutarch tells us, that Attcius, tribune of the people, 
made a fire at the gatc, out of which Crassus was to march 
unto the war against the Parthians: into which he threw 
certain things to make a fume, and offered sacrifices to the 
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most angry gods, with horrid imprecations upen .him ; 
which, he saith, according to ancient tradition, had such a 
power, that no man, who was loaded withthem, eguld avoid 
being undone. 

For they are too mighty for me.|I am not able to deal 
with them without thy help. - 

Peradventure.] But I hope, &c. For the Hebrew word 
ON isnot a particle of doubting, but of hoping: “‘ Non est 
particula dubitantis, sed bene ominantis et sperantis > as 
Yorsterus observes, (Isa. xxxvii. 4. Zephan. ii. 3.) 

I shall prevail, that Imay smite them, and that I ma 1 
drive them out of the land.) I hope, by the conjunction of 
thy curses with my sword, I may be able to destroy them ; 
or at least to drive them out of this country. | 

For Twot that he whom thou blessest is blessed, and 
he whom thou cursest is cursed.] The ancicnt prophets had 
such power with God to obtain great blessings from him, 
for others, as appears by the story of Abraham and Abi- 
melech, (Gen. xx.10.) and of Jacob, who blessed Pharaoh, 
(Gen. xlvii. 7.) and afterward all his own sons. And no 
doubt their imprecations were as powerful, when there was 
a just cause for them; according to what we read, 2 Kings 
ii. 24. And it is likely, while Balaam (who was a pro- 
phet, as appears by what follows, and is so called by St. 
Peter), continued a good man, he blessed and cursed no 
other way, but by prayer to God, and by imprecations in 
his name: which was imitated by other great men, parti- 
cularly by king Cambyses in hisspecch to the Persians, re- 
corded by Herodotus, in Thalia, cap. 65. where he saith, 
“If you do what I require, then let your land bring forth 
plentifully ; and your wives and your flocks be fruitful, and 
yourselves enj oy your Wiper bi; but if ye do not, ra évavrla 
robrotat dogouat but yevéoSat, I imprecate the quite contrary 
things to these to fall upon you.” But when Balaam dege- 
nerated into a false prophet, and became a divincr, then he 
used spelis and enchantments (as is plain by this history), 
and such rites and ceremonies as were the invention of 
wicked spirits; which Pharaoh’s magicians, the J ews fan- 
cy, made usc of to stop the Ieraptites at the Red Sea; ; (see 
Exod. xiv. 2.) 

Ver. 7. And the elders of Moab, and the elders of Mi- 
dian.] I take these two nations to have been ancient con- 
federates ; but the Jewish tradition is, that they had becn 
always at cnmity, and now reconciled bya common danger; 
just as two mastiffs (so they explain it), who are continu- 
ally fighting, when they sec the wolf set upon one of them, 
join together for their defence; because, if he devour the 
one, ac other will not long survive him,. 

Departed with the rewards of divination in ‘their hand. } 
It was the custom among God’s pcople, when they came 
to consult with a prophet, to bring him a present; as ap- 
pears from 1 Sam. ix. 7, 8. And indecd, from ancient time, 
men were not wont to approach great persons without one: 
(see Gen. xliii. 11. 25, 26.) 

And they came unto Balaam, and spake unto him the 
words of Balak.| Delivered their message; having first, as. 
the manner was, made him the present. 

Ver.8. And he said unto them, Lodge, with me this night.] 
That was the time, it seems, whercin he was wont to receive 
answers to his inquiries; either in a dream, or by appari- 
tions, or some other way. ‘There are those who think he 
now began to betray the naughtiness of his heart, in taking 
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time to advise about this matter; which, if he had been a 
faithful servant of God, he would instantly have rejected 
with disdain. And it is likely enough, by what follows, 
that lie was as desirous of their moncy, as they were of his 
imprecations. 

* And Iwill bring you word again, as the Lord shall speak 
unto me.| You shall have my answer, ‘according to the ‘di- 
rections which -the Lord shall give me.- By this I take it 
to be evident, that he was not a stranger to the true God, 
with whose name it is certain he was acquainted ; and, it is 
probable, had received revelations from him, till he be- 
came a covetous mercenary prophet, ‘and addicted himself 
to superstitious ‘rites and ceremonies; making use of fera- 
phim, perhaps, which had been of ancient practice in his 
country, and worshipping God, perhaps, by other -images. 

See Gen. xxxi. 19. 24. 30. 49. where it is evident that 
Laban had still communication with the Lord, though he 
used teraphim, and calls them his gods. Which perhaps 
put that idle conceit into the head of ‘some -of the Jews, 
that if was.one and the same person, who is there called 
Laban, and here Balaam: who falling, as I said, into idol- 
atrous practices, was forsaken by God, and delivered up 
to the impostures of evil spirits ; though/he still continued 
to inquire of the Lord, who was pleased,-.at this time, to 
make his mind known to him, for the preservation of his 
people Israel. - 

And the princes of Moab abode with Balaam.} As did 
those of Midian also; who are mentioned in the foregoing 
verse. ‘Though some of the Jews have a fancy, that the 
‘elders of Midian went away (which they give as the reason 
that they are not here mentioned) as soon as they heard 
Balaam ‘say, he would address himself for advice unto the 
Lord ; who they knew would be favourable to Israel. And 
on the other side, some Christians have been of opinion} 
that he addressed Inimself to the Lord, only to try if he 
‘could draw him by his charms to take part with the Moab- 
ites: just as the Romans, when they laid siege to a city, 
endeavoured, by all means they could invent, toe persuade 
the tutelar gods of that place to forsake it, and come over 
to their side: which riteis described by Macrobius. 

- Ver. 9.’ And God came unto Balaam.}-As he-is said to 

have done unto Abimelcch in a dream, Gen. xx.3. where 
I observed that Maimonides makes a distinction between 
God's: coming to a person, and’his speaking to him: but 
that cannot -be made use of here; for God did both come 
‘and speak to Balaam, as appears trdhn yer. 32. 35. where 
we read, the angel of the Lord spake to him. And here it 
will be fit to note, that ‘all nations, of whom we have any 
knowledge, have been possessed with this opinion, that 
God was wont ‘to appear frequently unto men ; especially, 
cum recentes: ad Deo essent, (as Seneca spéaks in Epist. 
xe.) when they were newly come out-of his hand: and that 
‘he also was pleased to reveal his mind and will unto them, 
by some means or other ;: particularly by his angels, whom 
he sent on messages to them, as long as there was any 
coodness left among: them. This is most ne meabtie: CX- 
pressed by Catullus : re 


‘«.Proesentes namque ante domos invisere castas 
Sepius, et sese mortali ostendere cietu 
Coclicolz, nondum spreta pictate, solébant.” 


See Huctius in his Questiones Alnetana. lib. ii. cap. 12. 
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n. 1, 2. And indeed no account can be given, how it came 
into the head of Homer, and other poets, to bring in the 
gods appearing so oft as they do, upon every occasion, if 
God had not been wont, in ancient time, to manifest hint 
self, not only to the Israelites, but to other nations also, 
especially before the distinction of this people from them. 

So he did to Abimelech, Laban, &c. as well as to Abraham, 

Jsaac, and Jacob. For, as Dr. Jackson hath well Ob 
served, (in his first book upon the Creed, chap. 11.) if they 
had never heard nor read of any such thing, all the wits in 
the world, had they beat their brains never $0 much, could 
not have thought of bringing the gods in a'visible shape 
upon the stage, or interlacing their poems with their fre- 
quent apparitions: nor can any other account be given, 
how this came to be the common belief of the world, from 
one end of it to the other, that the gods revealed their mind 
to men;,the philosophers, as well as ordinary people, in 
the onst, west, north, and south, making no doubt of it: 
for Abaris Hyperboreus) and Zamolxis Geta, were no less 
famous in the north, than the Egyptian prophets were in 
the south. 

~ But when mankind degencrated, and -corrupted them- 
selves by all manner of wickedness, then God’ forsook 
them, and permitted evil angels to take the place of the 
good, and plunge mankind further into all manner of filthi- 
ness; especially into abominable idolatries. So that Ba- 
laam, who, I question not, had at first familiarity with God 
and his holy angels, abusing this honour God had done 
him, in'‘making him a prophet, by employing it to serve his 
vile covetousness, God gave him up to the delnsion of evil 
spirits ; of whom he learnt enchantments. But at this time 
God was pleased again to appear to him himself, for tho 
good of bis people Israel, and to overrule all his bad in- 
clinations: insomuch that Moses says at last he did not go, 
as he had done, to seek enchantments, (ehap. xxiv. 1.) but 
gave up himself wholly, for the present, to the Pentewt of 
God's Spirit; as I shall there observe. 

And said unto him.] By an angel, as Maimonides inter- 
prets it, (More Neyoch. par. ii. cap. 41.) 

What men are these with thee?] He asks this question, 
partly to prove Balaam, whether he would tell him the 
truth of their business; and rene to make way for the oy 
lowing direction. 

Ver.10. And Balaam aid unto God.| To whom (it ap- 
pears by this) and to the way wherein God CONTRERAS 
himself, he was not a stranger. 

Balak the son of Zippor, king of Moab, hath sent uzto 
me, saying.| This shews the embassy was sent principally 
in his name; the Midianites only joined in it, (ver. 5.) 

Ver. 11. Behold, there is a people come out of Eqypt, 
&c.] This verse contains only a brief report of the message 
that was sent him; to which he desired God would tell him 
what answer he shonld return. © 

Ver. 12. And God sad unto Balaam | BY an angel, (ver. 
9. and ver. 35.) | 

Thou shalt not go with them, thou shalt not curse this 
people: for they are blessed.] He not only forbids him to 
comply with Balak’s desire, but gives him such a reason’ 
as was likely to prevail with Li, if his prohibition was 
not sufficient; that it was impossible, with'all his enchant- 
ments, to reverse the blessing which God had bestowed 
upon this people. 
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Ver. 13. And Balaam rose up in the morning, and said 
to the princes of Balak, Get ye.to your own land.] He 
seems resolved to obey God, rather than comply with 
them; and therefore dispatched them, as soon as he could, 
with the following answer. 

. For the Lord refuseth to give me leave to go with 1 you. ] 
He aequaints them only with half of God’s answer; for he 
omits the reason, which was the principal thing: though it 
may be thought to be implied; that if the Lord, on whose 
pleasure he pretended to depend, refused to let him go, it 
was in vain to attempt to curse them. ~ 

Ver.14. And the princes of Moab rose up.] They did 
not stand to dispute the matter with him, or to importune 
him; which shews thal he had given them a Persmpsory, 
denial. 

And they went unto Balak, and said, Balaam canal to 
come with us.) They report his answer as imperfectly as 
he did God’s; saying not a word, that the Lord refused to 
let him come. They were loath, perhaps (as the manner of 
such persons is), to deliver unwelcome news to their master. 

Ver. 15. And Balak sent yet again princes, more, and 
more honourable than they.| He being ignorant of the true 
cause of his refusal, imagined that Releime thought him- 
self slighted; and expected a greater number of persons, 
and of greater quality, should have been sent to him. For 
prophets, in ancient time, were men-highly éstéemed; as 
not only sacred persons, but who had a great interest in 
God; of whom they could obtain whatsoever they desired. 
God himself thought this sufficient to keep Abimelech from 
injuring Abraham, to acquaint him that he was a prophet, 
(Gen. xx. 3.) And therefore they were called men of God; 
heing: thought, by the very gentiles, to be full of some Nu- 
men OY “other : whereby they became interpreters of the 
gods (as they called them), who ministered 2v péow Sedv xat 
av0pesnwy, between the gods and men: insomuch that women, 
when they became prophetesses, had very great authority; 
as we find in Deborah, who calls herself a mother in Israel: 
(Judges v.7.) aud therefore all such persons were under 
the special protection of Ileaven, (Psal. ev. 15.) 

Ver. 16. And they came unto Balaam, and said, Thus 
saith Balak the son of Zippor.| They seem to speak of 
their master in a higher style than the former ambassadors 
did, ver. 7. where it is only said, “ they spake unto him 
the words of Balak.” 

Let nothing, I pray thee, hinder thee from coming to me.] 
Yet they submissively beseech him, in their master’s name, 
not to sufier any thing to keep him from coming to him; 
for he thought, perhaps, that Balaam might be detained by 
other more profitable employments. 

Ver. 17. For I will promote thee to very great honour.) 
He imagined, it is probable, that Balaam looked upon the 
rewards of divination, which he sent him, as not sufficient 
encouragement; and therefore he promises him to advance 
him to some high preferment in his court. _ 

And I will do whatsoever thou sayest unto me.) And 
moreover, he promises to bestow an estate, as great as he 
would desire, to support his new dignity. 

Come therefore, I pray thee.) They add importunity to 
their earnest request. 

Curse me this people.] Having heard (as David Chytreeus 
understands this) that the Israclites. conquered their op- 
posers by prayers, rather than by arms (as they had done 
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Pharaoh and the Amalekites), the king of Moab thought he 
might prevail against them by the same_means. 
. Ver. 18. And Balaam answered and said to the servants 
of Balak.| To the messengers whom he had sent,-who, it 
appears by this, were principal officers in his, court, (ver. 
15.) For the servants of Pharaoh are called the elders of 
his house, Gen. 1.7. 
’ If Balak would give me his house full of Lier and. lds 
I cannot go be yond the word of the Lord my God, to do 
more or less.| This is not the language of one that was a 
stranger to the true God; for no prophet in, Israel ever 
spake of him in more familiar terms than these, the Lord 
my God. And for the present, the command of God scems, 
to have suppressed his covetons and ambitious desires, so 
that he durst not yield, to them; though it appears, by 
what follows, he was strongly inclined to follow them. 

Ver. 19. Now therefore, I pray you, tarry you also here 

this night.] Take a lodging with me, as your pn 
did, (ver. 8.) 
_ That I may know what the Lord will sar y unto me now. ] 
Whether the Lord will alter his mind, as he hoped, he 
might; otherwise he would have rested in the first answer 
he received from God, and not tried again if he could pre- 
vail by his importunity to get leave to go;.as these great 
promises of riches and honour made him desire. 

Ver. 20. And God came unto Balaam at night.) Notwith- 
standing which, God was pleased again to visit him with his 
presence; at least by one of his angelic ministers. 

And said unto him, If the men come to call thee.] Press 
thee again to comply with them. 

’ Rise up, aud go with them.] Since thou hast such a ge 
to vo, follow thy inclinations. These words seem to be 
spoken angrily, though not sarcastically, . as some roasid 
have them, like those 1 Kings xxii. 15. 

But yet the word which I shall say unto thee, that shalt 
thou do.) Some take these words to be not so much a com- 
mand asa prediction; that he should not be able to saya 
word but what he was ordered by God. | 

Ver. 21. And Balaam rose up tn the morning, and saddled 
his ass.] Commanded his ass to be made ready; for he had 
servants to wait upon him, (ver. 22.) And great persons 
in those countries were wont to ride upon asses; of which 
we find examples before this, in Abraham, (Gen. xxii. 1. ) 
and in Moses, (Exod. iv. 20.) and, in aftertimes, the judges 
of Israel] were thus mounted, (Judges v. 10.) and_ their 
children, (chap. x. 4. xii. 14.) 

. And went with the princes of Moab.| They set out, per-. 
haps, together; or he desired thein to go a little before, 
and he would follow them. For it appears by the follow- 
ing part of this relation, that he did not make a part of their 
train; but travelled, at least some eu of the way, with his 
two servants alone. 

Ver. 22. dnd God’ Sanger was kindled because he went ] 
This may seem strange, since he had a permission. to go 
along with them: butthe meaning is not, that God was dis- 
pleased because he did as he was permitted ; but because 
he went so readily (without offering to stay at home, as he 
had been commanded at first), and because he carried along 
with him an evil mind, desirous to get the money and the 
honour that was proflered him; and consequently with an 
inclination to curse Israel, and with hopes that he might, 
by some means or other, compass that wicked end. ‘his 
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is plainly signified by the angel’s words, ver. 35. where he 
permits him still to go on, but with a caution not to at- 
tempt to speak a word otherwise than he bade him. This 
is more plainly evident from Deut. xxiii. 5. 

And the angel of the Lord.] The a angel, which is 
thought to have spoken to him,ver. 12. 

Stood in the way.] In the very path whokots his ass was 
going. 

For an adversary against him.) To stop his proceedings, 
that he might not go on in his sin, and perish, as R. Solo- 
Inon glosses. 

Now he was riding upon his ass, and his two servants 
were with him.] He was in his journey upon the road, but 
separated from the rest of the company; having only his 
own two servants with him, who waited on him. 

Ver. 23. And the ass saw the angel of the Lord standing 
in the way.] The Lord, saith the same R. Solomon, let the 
ass sce what his master could not, his mind been blinded 
by his converse with demons: or rather, God deprived 
him, for the present, of the power of seeing what stood 
just before him. 

And his sword drawn in his hand.] Threatening to kill 
him if he went forward. | 

And the ass turned aside out of the way.] Out of the 
road wherein they were travelling. 

And went into the field.] Which lay on the side of the 
highway. 

And Balaam smote the ass to turn her into the wa y] As 
the manner is still, when such creatures are unruly. 

Ver. 24. And the angel of the Lord stood in the path of 
the vineyards. ] It is uncertain whether the ass turned into 
the way again, or went on in the field, till they came to 
these vineyards. 

. Awall being on this side, and a wail on that side.] Ina 
very narrow passage. 

Ver. 25. And when the ass ‘saw the angel of the Lord.) 
Which opposed him here again, as he had done in the broad 
highway. 

She thrust herself unto the wall.] To avoid the angel. 

And crushed Balaam’s foot against the wall.| The angel 
and his drawn sword, which it is likely he brandished, 
took up so much of the way on both sides, that there was 
not room for the ass to pass without going too close to the 
wall. 

And he smote her again.) Being very angry at her AVA 
wardness. 

Ver. 26. And the angel of the Lord went further, and 
stood wm a narrow place.| Through which Balaam was to 
pass. 

Where there was no way to turn, either to the right hand 
or to the left. Where the angel took up the whole passage, 
and left no space on cither side for the:ass to go. 

Ver. 27. And when the ass saw the angel of the Lord.) 
And no way to avoid him. 

She fell down under Balaam.| Being unable either to 
‘turn back, the way was so narrow, or to go forward, be- 
cause the angel filled up all the passage. 

And Balaam’s anger was kindled, and he smote the ass 
with a staff.}| Warder than he had done before. 

Ver. 28. And the Lord.] By his angel, as Bochart inter- 
prets it. 

Opened the mouth of the ass.] Which naturally is a dumb 
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_ereature, having no organs of speech; but, by an extraor- 


dinary power of God, who made man’s mouth, had her 
tongue so moved to the palate, teeth, and lips, and the air 
was so compressed within her mouth, as to form words as 
plain as we speak. 

And she said unto Balaam.] That an ass should, by the 
power of God, be made to speak, one would think should 
not seem incredible to Christians, when heathens did not 
disbelieve such things, but received them as undoubted 
truths. Witness what they say of the ass upon which 
Bacchus rode, and the ram of Phryxus, and the horse of 
Achilles and Adrastus, and the bull of Europa, and the 
lamb in Egypt when Bocchoris reigned there, and the ele- 
phant of Porus in India; all which are reported to have 
spoken: and vast numbers of other instances are heaped 
up by two eminently-learned Frenchmen, Bochartus in his 
Hierozoicon, par. i. lib. ii. cap. 14.; and Huetius, in his 
Alnetanze Bitte tonea: lib. ii. cap. 12. n. 26.; which things 
are alleged out of their books, not to prove all such sto- 
ries to be true, but that they thought them true, and thought 
it did not exceed the power of their gods to effect such 
things. Nor could they except against the Bible, because 
of the strange things there reported, the like wonders being 
commonly believed among themselves; which, if they were 
devised by the gentile writers, it was, in all likelihood, 
out of this sacred history; that they might not scem to 


come behind the Jews in any thing which might give credit 


to their own religion. 

If Maimonides had been acquainted with such things as 
these, he would not have said, that all this which happened 
to Balaam in the way to Balak, was done in a prophetical 
vision, (par. ii. More Nevochim, cap. 42.) which is the 
conceit of R. Levi ben Gersom also, who compares this 
with what we read, Hosea i, 3, &e. concerning the pro- 
phet’s taking a wife of whoredoms, &c. and denies the hi- 
teral sense, merely because he could not imagine how an 
ass should be made to speak: no, nor could. he, or any 
man else, tell how such a representation could be made to 
the prophet’s imagination in a vision, but by the power of 
God; to whom the one was as easy as the other. 

What have I done unto thee, that thou hast smote me these 
three times?| There was some cause; for his foot was 
crushed, and he fell with her: but the ass could not help it. 

Ver. 29. And Balaam said unto the ass.} One would 
have expected that he should have been astonished, and 
struck as dumb as the ass naturally was, to hear her speak 
so plain, and expostulate with him: but he was in a rage, 
or rather fury; so that for the present he did not consider 
any thing, but her untoward crossness. St. Peter observes 
so much, when he saith the dumb ass rebuked the madness 
of the prophet; where the word Tlapag¢povfa is unusual in 
the Greek language, signifying that he was beside himself, 
not knowing what he said or did; partly out of anger, and 
partly because he was possessed with an eager desire and 
hope to serve Balak, and get the riches and honour he 
promised him, now that he had got leave of God to go 
to him. 

Because thou hast mocked me.] Or, as the Arabic version, 
printed at Paris, translates it, thrown me in the dirt. But 
they seem to have read the word otherways than it is in 
tho Hebrew; where it signifies either mocking, or ex- 
posing to scorn and laughter. 
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I would there were a sword in my hand, for now would I 
kill thee ‘| This shews the height of his rage, to be thus 
crossed in his designs; and, as the Jewish doctors take 
it, the height of his folly also; that he should pretend 
to be able to destroy the Whole congregation of Isracl 
with his enchantments, who needed a sword to kill a 
poor ass. 

Ver. 30. And the ass said unto Balaam, Am not I thine 
ass?| This does not prove that the ass understood what 
Balaam said, and thereupon returned this pertinent answer; 
but that the same Power which made the ass speak at first, 
continued to form such an answer as might convince Ba- 
laam of his error. 

Upon which thou hast ridden ever since I was thine unto 
this day?| ‘The Hebrew words'will not bear this sense; 
but are exactly rendered in the margin of our Bibles, ever 
since thou wast, that is, a rider; ever since thou began to 
ride, as Aben Ezra expounds it. Whence many render it, 
from thy youth; which may be supposed to be a long 
time; Balaam, in all likelihood, being now no young man, 
but for many years afamous prophet. _ 

Was I ever wont to do so unio thee?| Hast thou not had 
sufficient experience, in so many years as I have served 
thee, of my sure going? As much as to say, Thou shouldst 
have thought some uwnwonted cause had forced me to do 
three times what I never did before. 

And he said, Nay.| We could not but allow the truth of 
what was spoken by the ass. 

Ver. 31. Then the Lord opened the eyes of Balaam.| He 
was not blind before; but his eyes were held as the eyes 
of the men of Sodom were, who could not see Lot’s door, 
though they found their way to their own home, (Gen. 
xix. 1.) 

And he saw the angel of the Lord standing in the way, 
and his sword drawn in his hand.| He understood the true 
cause of the ass’s turning aside, and falling under him. 

And he bowed down his head, and fell flat upon his face.] 
He first bowed his head, and then his whole body, i in token 
of his most profound reyerence. 

Ver. 32. And the angel of the Lord said unto him, Where- 
fore hast thou smitten thy ass these three times?] 'This 
serves to teach us, saith Maimonides, not to use cruelty 
towards beasts, but to treat them gently and mercifully ; 
(More Nevochim, par. iii. cap. 17.) or rather, as another 
of them makes the angel say to Balaam, If I am com- 
manded to reprove thee for thy injustice to thy ass, how 
much more for thy wicked intention to destroy a whole 
nation? But the drift of this specch seems to be, to repre- 
hend the brutish stupidity of the prophet, in not appre- 
hending some extraordinary hand of God, which turned 
his ass aside so oft, and at last made her speak. 

Behold, I went out to withstand thee.| 1 was the cause 
of thy ass’s turning out of the way, and falling down, hy 
my standing in the path to oppose thee, and stop thy pro- 
ceedings, (ver. 22 

Because thy way ts perverse before me.) His intentions 
and purposes were not sincere and honest: for, pretending 
to obey God, he designed, if he could, to serve Balak. 
The word we translate perverse, signifies perplexed and in- 
tricate in the Arabian language: and so Bochartus thinks 
it should be translated here. 

Ver. 33. And the ass saw me, and turned away from me 
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these three times.] I was merciful unto thee, in letting the 
ass see me, which saved thy life, as it here follows. 

Unless the ass had turned from me, surely now I had 
slain thee, and saved her alive.] It had cost thee thy life if 
the ass had gone forward, and thy ble alone; for I would. 
not have done any hurt to her. 
| Ver. 34. And Balaam said unto the angel of the Lord, I 
have sinned.] It is not certain that this refers to any sense 
he had of the perverse disposition of his heart; for it may 
have respect only to his outrageousness against his ass, 
which he confesses was without cause. 

For I knew not that thou stoodest in the way against me.] 
Or rather, but I knew not, &c. for this scéms to be said in 
excuse of himself, from his ignorance that the ass was 
turned out of the way by the angel. 

Now therefore, if it displease thee, Twill get me 2 back 
again.| He would not understand the angel right, who did 
not find fault with his going to Balak, but with his going 
with such bad intentions. 

Ver. 35. And the angel of the Lord said unto Balaam, 
Go with the men.] As God had before bidden him, (ver. 
20.) and did not send the angel to forbid what he had 
allowed. 

But the word that I shall speak unto thee, that thou shalt 
speak.} These words are something different from those in 
ver. 20. importing both that he should not presume to 
speak a word but what he ordered, and that he should not 
forbear to speak what he bade him. 

And Balaam went with the princes of Balak.] Whom 
he overtook after this stop, either at the place where they 
lodged, or where they stayed for him; but he did not tell 
them what he met withal in the way. 

Ver.36. And when Balak heard that Balaam was come. |] 
By some messenger sent before to acquaint him with his 
coming. 

He went out to meet him.) Partly out of joy, and partly: 
out of respect to him. 

Unto a city of Moab, which is in the border of Arnon.] 
This city seems to have been Ar, (chap. xxi. 15.) 

Which is in the utmost coast.| He did him the honour 
to meet him at the very entrance of his country; and did 
not think it sufficient to send some of his court to receive 
him. 

Ver. 37. And Balak sid unto Balaam, Did not I ear- 
nestly send unto thee to call thee?] After this compliment 
was paid to Balaam, the king could not forbear to let him 
know, he did not think himself well used by him, whom he 


' had earnestly entreated to come to him, and at the first he 


would not. 
Wherefore camest thou not unto me?] As soon as J sent 


for thee. 


Am I not able indeed to promote thee to honour? | Dost 
thou doubt of my power to make thee a great man, if thou 
gratifiest me in my desire? And his readiness he shewed 


_by this honourable reception of him. 


Ver. 38. And Balaam said unto Balak, Lo, I am come 
unto thee.| Say no more of that; but he satisfied that Tam 
now come. 

Have I now any power at all to say any thing?] Yethe 
would not have him expect that he should do all that Ba-- 
Jak desired, or he himself was inclined to do; for he was 
under a higher overruling Power,which he could not gainsay. 
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The word that God putteth in my mouth, that shall I 
speak.| He seems to acquaint him that he had received 
such a command from God, (ver. 35.) and he must be obe- 
dient. 

Ver. 39. And Balaam went with Balak.| This did not 
discourage the king of Moab from carrying Balaam along 
with him into his country; where he hoped he might be per- 
suaded to do as he would have him. _ | 
~ And they came unto Kirjath-huzoth.] ‘The royal city, it is 
likely; for it significs in our language the city of streets ; 
thatis, a large city, which had many streets and (conse- 
quently) inhabitants in it. 

Ver. 40. Aud Balak offered oxen and sheep.| In thank- 
fulness‘ that he had procured Balaam’s assistance, as he 
hoped, against his enemies. 

And sent to Balaam.] They were such sacrifices as the 
Jews called peace-offerings; of which the offerers had a 
share for themselves and for their friends: and the sacri- 
fice being over, Balak invited Balaam to come to the feast 
he made ‘thereupon. 

And to the princes that were with him.) The princes, I 
suppose, of Midian and of Moab, who were sent on the 
enibassy to him, and had succeeded in it, (ver. 7.15.) _ 

Ver. 41. And it came to pass, that on the morrow.) Havy- 
ing rested one night after his journey, Balak would have 
Him go about his business, and see what he could do 
for him. 

Balak took Balaam.} Into his chariot. 

And brought him up into the high places of Baal.) All 
nations worshipped their gods in high places; and Baal was 
-the god of this couritry ; who was Wworetippédss in more high 
places than one; unto all which he brought Balaam, that 
he might sec whole he could take the fullest view of the 
Israelites, and which of them would be fittest for his pur- 
pose. These high places were full of trees, and very shady, 
(as I observed, Lev. xxvi. 80.) which made them the fitter 
both for the solemn thoughts and prayers of such as were 
devout, and for the filthy inclinations and intentions of the 
wicked. Baal was the name of several gods, both male 
and female, as our Selden shews in his Syntagma ii. de Diis 
Syris, cap. 1. And I suppose Chemosh, the god of Moab, 
is here called by this name (signifying @ lord ), though that 
great man seems to take it for Baal-Pcor, (cap. 2. of that 
hook.) . 

That thence he might see the utmost of the people.) i.e. All 
their armics, to the very skirts of their camp. 
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Ver. 1. Anp Balaam said unto Balak, Build.me here.| 
Upon one of the high places; which Balaam, it is likely, 
pitched upon as fit for his purpose. 

Seven altars.] The number. seven was much observed 
we fmd among the Hebrews, by God’s order; (sce Lev. iv. 
6.) but we never read of more than one altar built by the 
patriarchs, when they offered their sacrifices; nor was 
more than one allowed by Moses. Therefore in this there 
was something of the heathen superstition; who; worship- 

- ping the sun (who is principally meant by Baal), offered 
also to all'the seven planets: unless we allow the conjec- 
‘ture of Fortunatus Scacchus, who imagines, that as Moses 
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erected twelve pillars, according to the number of the chil- 
dren of Isracl, when he entered them into the covenant of 
God, (Exod. xxiv. 4.) so Balaam ordered seven altars to 
be erccted, according to the number of the principal houses 
of Moab, (Myrothec. Sacr. Elaochrysm, par. ii. cap. 59.) 
But there is no ground for the conceit of Abarbinel, who, 
in his preface to Leviticus, (sect. 4.) saith, Balaam ordered 
this in emulation of the seven acceptable altars to God, 
built by seven men famous for piety; viz. Adam, Abel, 
Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Moses. There is more 
certainty in this, that these altars were erected in honour 
cither of the Most High, or of the greatest of their gods: 
for, according to the account which both Festus and Servius 
have given us of the ancient times, they sacrificed to the cc- 
lestial gods only upon altars (which were so called, because 
they were are alte, built high and lofty), whereas to the 
terrestrial they sacrificed upon the earth; and to the infer- 
nal gods, in holes digged in the earth. 

And prepare me here seven oxen, and seven rams.) To 


offer one of each upon the several altars, as it follows, 


ver.2. This number was used by pious ‘persons, both in 
these days, (Job xiii. 8.) and in aftertimes, (1 Chron. 
xv. 26.) 

Ver. 2. And Balak did as Balaam had spoken.) Caused 
the altars to be built (which was done, either of stones, or 
of turf), and the sacrifices to be brought. 

And Balak and Balaam offered on every altar a bullock 
and aram.]| Kings, in ancient times, were priests also; as 
appears by Melchizedeck: but perhaps Balak only pre- 
sented the sacrifices to be offered for him, and for his peo- 
ple; and Balaam performed the office of a priest. The 
only doubt is, to whom thesc sacrifices were offered. I sup- 
pose each of them had thcir several intentions: Balak sup- 
plicating Baal by them; and Balaam making his prayer to 
the Lord, though with such superstitious ceremonies, it 1s 
likely, as were used by the worshippers of Baal; in one of 
whose high places these sacrifices were offered. But it may 
also be supposed, that Balaam telling Balak he could not 
effect any thing without the Lord, the God of Israel, per- 
suaded him to join with him at present in his worship, that 
they might prevail with him to withdraw his presence from 
the Israelites: for there is no reason to think, that Balaam 
would go to inquire of the Lord, when he had sacrificed 
to other gods; and it appears evidently from ver. 4. that he 
pretendcd to sacrifice unto God; and would not have pre- 
sumed surely to tell him so, if he meant otherwise. 

Ver. 3. And Balaam said unto Balak.| When he had 
laid the pieces upon the altars. . 

Stand by the burnt-offering.| wine thy soicriheel and 
pray. to God to accept it. By this it appears, that these 
sacrifices were of a different nature from those mentioned 
in chap. xxii. 40. being burnt-offerings which were wholly 
consumed. And onc of them seems to have been offered 


‘particularly for Balak, which he calls ns burnt-offering ; as 


the rest were for the princes of Moab, who, it is likely, 
stood by them representing all the people. 
And here it is to be observed, that, in old tine, before the 


. law of Moses was given, burnt-offerings served for all pur- 


poses in Divine worship; whether they gave thanks for 
blessings, or deprecated evil things, or prayed for good. 
Thus Noah, when he returned thanks to God for his pre- 


servation in the ark, offered burnt-offerings, (Gen. viii. 20.) 
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And when Job bescechéed God to sandon his sons, (chap. 
i, 5.) and his friends, (chap. xlii. 8.) he offered sacrifices 
of this sort: and so did Balak and Balaam here use them, 
to procure phoeaieys upon. Moab, and a curse its Is- 
rael. 


And I will go.] By myself, into some ialindte pind; to 


consult with God, and to exercise his enchantments, (as 
may be gathered from chap. xxiv. 1.) whereby he thought 
he might prevail for such a power as he desired, of cursing 
the people of Israel. 

Peradventure the Lord will come to meet me.] He durst 
not be confident, because he had lately opposed his pro- 
ceeding (chap. xxii. 31.) ina frightful manner. 

And whatsoever he sheweth me.| Whatsoever he reveals 
to me, either by word or otherwise. 

_Iwill tell thee.] Deal faithfully with thee, and belidéal 
nothing from thee. 

- And he went to a high place.] Or rather, into a valley ; 
for he was now in a high place when he sacrificed, and 
did not go into another high place, but down into the plain 
(as the Hebrew word properly signifies), where he might, 
in some solitary retirement, address himself to God, and 


expect his presence with him. So we translate it in the’ 
margin, he went solitary. Therefore, if we retain the other. 


translation, it must be understood of some part of the high 
place, where he might be solitary, viz. into the grove, which 
high places seldom wanted. In these high places they built 
their temples, and had their oracles: as we learn from Jus- 
tin, lib. xxiv. cap..6. where he saith, the temple of Apollo 
‘‘positum est in monte Parnasso, &c.” was seated upon the 
mountain Parnassus: and from Pausanias, who, speaking 


of the cave of ‘Trophonius in Beoeotia, saith, tor: d& rd pav-. 


reiov Umip TO GAaog emt Tov Spove, the oracle is in a grove 
upon a mountain. .The like might be observed of other ora- 
cles; which may countenance this conjecture, that some 


such pretended oracle might be in this high place, where 


Balaam went for direction from God. 
Ver. 4. And God met Balaam.| Appeared unto him, as 
he had been wont to do in other places, chap. xxii. 9. 20. 


where the word Elohim is constantly used, as it is here and. 


every where else, till we come to ver. 16. which strengthens 
the opinion, that the Lord hitherto spake to him only by 
an angel. 

And he said unto him.] i. e. Balaam said unto God, when 
he saw him appear. 

I have prepared seven altars, and have offered upon every 
altar a bullock and a ram.| This shews he sacrificed unto 


God, and not unto Baal: and he represents it to God that. 


he might be moved thercby to condescend to his desire. 
For sacrificing was a form of supplication, as we find in 
other places, particularly 1 Sam. xiii. 12. and that which 
he begged of God was, in all likelihood, that he would give 
him power to curse Israel]. 


Ver.5. And he put a word into Balaan’s mouth.| Told: 


him what he shouldsay. And therefore (saith Maimonides) 
he spake by the Spirit of God: which he makes account was 
the second degree of prophecy. Whence that description 
Balaam gives of himself, ‘‘ He hath said, who heard the 
words of God,” (par. ii. More Nevochim, cap. 45.) | 
And said, Return unto Balak, and thus shalt thou eck: ] 


He commanded him to spcak unto Balak, at his return to’ 


him, as he was instructed, and no otherwise. The words 
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‘he bade ‘him’ speak, are those that we read below, (ver. 7; 


8; &c.) 

Ver. 6. And he returned unto him, and, lo, he stood by his 
burnt-sacrifi ce.| He found him in the very same ‘posture 
wherein he left him : (ver. 3.) which shews Balaam did not 
go far, nor stay long beforo he returned; and that Balak 
was earnest in his supplications. 

He, and all the princes of Moab.| Who were concerned 
in the good success of his negotiation. 

Ver. 7. And he took up.] A Hebrew nhbabe! for aenet 
ing aloud. 

His parable.| Or, prophetical speech; which was some- 
times delivered in parables, properly so called: that is, not’ 
in plain words, but in apt figures and resemblances, (con- 
cerning which see Maimonides, par. ii. cap. 43.) But here 
the word parable signifies (as it doth in the book of Job) a’ 
weighty speech, expressed in sublime and majestic bog 
Job xxvii. 1. xxix. 1.: 

' And said, Balak the king of Moab hath brought me from 
Aram.] See chap. xxii. 5. 

From the mountains of the east. ] The country of Meso- 
potamia lay eastward of Moab: and that part of it towards 
Arabia was stony and mountainous. (See Bochartus i in his 
Phaleg. lib. ii. cap. 6.) _ 

. Sar ying, Come, curse me Jacob; and come, defy Israel. 
Two different expressions for the same thing; only the lat- 
ter word (which we translate defy ) imports something of 
fury; because he would have had him curse them in such: 
a prophetic rage, as should have the most’ direful effects: 
upon them. 

Ver. 8. How shall I curse him whom God hath not coheed ? 


&c.] As much as if he’had said, Balak desires of me that 


which is impossible. In the Jerusalem Targum this verse 
is thus paraphrased: How shall I curse the house of Jacob, 
when the Word of the Lord hath blessed them ? or how shall 
I diminish the family of Israel, when the Word of imc 
hath multiplied them ? 

Ver. 9. For from the top of the odie a Upon’ which he 
then stood, when he spake these words. : 

I see him.] As Balak desired he might,.(chap.-xxii. 41.) 
though for another purpose ; that he mihit curse:them. 

And from the hills I behold him.| The same thing again, 
in other words, according to the manner of the eastern? 
people. And both these may relate,-not only to the pre- 
sent view hc had of the camp of Israel, but to their future’ 
settlement in their own land; wherein they. were repre- 
sented to him as dwelling securely; under the special pro- 
tection of the Almighty. 

Lo, the people shall dwell.] In the land of Canaan. 

Alone.| Not mingled with other nations, but separated: 
from them by different laws, religion, and manners. It 
seems also to import their security and -safety, by the si- 
tuation of their country, and God's care of them. 

And shall not be reckoned among the-nations.] Be a 
peculiar people by themselves; and therefore not liable 
to the powcr of my curses, like other nations. Al] this: 
came to pass, partly by the natural situation of their 
country, which was surrounded with high mountains, and 
rocky precipices, so that- the coming to it was very diffi- 
cult; but more especially by their ritcs and customs; and 
particularly by their diet, which restrained them from com- 
mon conversation with other nations, because they could 
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not eat of their food (swine’s flesh, for instance, which 
was a delicate dish among the gentiles, was an abomina- 
tion to the Israelites). By which means they were the 
better secured from learning the religion of the gentiles, 
having so little communication with them, that they wero 
called by Diodorus Siculus, and others, an unsociable 
people, and thought to have an enmity to the rest of the 
world. 

Ver.10. Who can count the dust of Jacob.| This may 
refer cither to their present, or their future increase; which 
Was so great, that they might be compared to the dust of 
the earth, or the sand on the sea-shore, which is without 
number. Hereby he confirmed the promise made by God 
to Abraham, Gen. xiii. 16. and to Israel, chap. xxviii. 
14. where he saith expressly, ‘‘ Thy seed shall be as the 
dust of the earth.” 

And the number of the fourth part of Israel.} yee one. 
of their camps, every one of which was grown to a vast 
number: for the whole host of Israel was divided into four 
camps, under the standard of Judah, Reuben, Ephraim 
and Dan (as we read in the second chapter of this book), 
one of which camps lay more plainly before him than 
tlie rest, viz. that on the west, under the standard of 
Ephraim. 


| Let me die the death of the righteous.} By. the righteous 
he means Israel, who were now a people free from idolatry, 


which was the great crime of those days: and he desires 
cither to be as happy as they in the other world, or that he 
might not die an immature and violent death, but enjoy 
such a long life here as was promised to them. ‘The 
author of Sepher Cosri takes it in the former sense; al- 
leging this place as a proof that a future state was be- 
lieved in ancient times, though not so clearly expressed in 
the prophetical writings, as other things are: for there is 
a certain prayer, saith he, of one that prophesied by the 
Holy Ghost, who desired that he might die the death of the 
righteous, (par. i. sect. 115.) 

And my last end be like his !| Or, let my posterity (for so 
the word we here translate /ast end often signifies, Psal. 
cix. 18. Dan. xi. 4.) or, those that.come after me, be like 
unto his descendants. 

_ Ver. 11. And Balak said unto Balaam, What hast thou 
done unto me?) This is very surprising. 

I took thee to curse mine enemies, and, behold, thou hast 
blessed them altogether. ] Thou hast not only frustrated my 
desires in not cursing them, but, quite contrary, hast pro- 
nounced great blessings upon them. For so the Hebrew 
words signify, Blessed them with blessings. 

Ver. 12. And he answered and said, Must I not take heed 
to speak that which, the Lord hath put in my mouth?] He 
had told him so before, more than once, (chap. xxii. 23. 
xxiii. 3.) and now makes him judge, whether it was safe 
for him to, disobey the Lord to comply with his desires. 

_ Ver. 13. And Balak said unto him, Come, I pray thee, 
with me to another place?].He thought Balaam gave him 
a reasonable answer; and, therefore, gently entreats him to 
make a trial, whether God would be pleased to be more 
favourable to his desires if he sought him in some other 
place.. For whatsoever Balaam thought of this matter, 
Balak was possessed with a superstitious fancy, that the 
very place or prospect had been a cause concurrent to 
produce the contrary eflect to what he desired, and there- 
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fore entreated he wonld come with him to another, where 
he might not see too many of them at once. . 

Krom whence thou mayest see them.] It seems this was 
thought necessary to make their curses effectual ; that they. 
should have a sight of those whom they cursed, and that 


they should look upon them. 


. Thou shalt see but the utmost part of them. ] The skirts of 
their camps. 

And shalt not see them all.] He imagined, perhaps, that. 
Balaam was affrighted at the sight of their multitude, and 
therefore durst not meddle with them. 

And curse me them from thence.) He seems to desire hin 
to curse only that small parcel of the Israelites whom he 
saw in the utmost.part of the camp, hoping he might by 
degrees get them all, in like manner, destroyed. 

Ver. 14. And he brought him unto the field of Zophim.] 
Or, as some translate it, unto Sede-Zophim; a place by the 
very name apt to enchant a superstitions mind with expecta- 
tion. of success, as Dr. Jackson speaks. It is thought by. 
some to be so called from the watchers that were placed 
here, which the word Zophim imports. 

To the top of Pisgah.| A very high mountain in the coun- 
try of Moab, from whenco one might see a great. way, and 
take a view of all the parts.of Canaan, (Deut. iii. 27. xxxiv. 
1,2, &c.) But on that side of it whither Balak brought 
him, Balaam could not.see much of the camp of Israel.. 
[t is likely he thought, by bringing him to a placo so ex- 
ceeding high, he should be nearer heaven, and so procure 
a more favourable audience than before.. 

And built seven altars, and offered a.bullock and. a:ram on 
every altar.} As he had done before at Balaam’s desire,. 
in, another high place, (ver..1, 2.) for there only he ima- 
gined their sacrifices would. be aceeptable. From hence: 
Conradus Pellicanus concludes Balaam to have. been. a. 
worshipper of the true God (as Jethro. was), because he: 
still continuos to offer only such clean creatnres as were: 
wont to be sacrificed to him by_his own people. 

Ver.15. And he said unto Balak, Stand hereby thy burnt- 
offering .| aay same direction which. he lad. given before,’ 
(ver. 3.) 

While I meet the Lord yonder.| In a. vines to. which he: 
pointed. Balaam made.a peradventure of it before, whe- 
ther the Lord would come to mect him or not, (ver. 3.) but: 
now he confidently expects it; though he endeavoured (it 
appears from chap. xxiv. 1.) still to compass his bad ends: 
by his enchantments. 

Ver. 16. And the Lord met Balaam.}. This is never said 
before, but only that God met him (by his angel, as the 
Jews interpret it), which I take to be much short of what is 
here said, that the Lord himself now met him; thatis, there 
was a glorious appearance of the Schechinah to him(though 
not in such lustre, I suppose, as when it appeared to Moses), 
which so amazed him, that after this he never went so much 
as to inquire what. he should say or do: for, though he 
doubted, perhaps, of what the angel said, yet now he was 
fully assured the Israelites must be blessed. 

And he put a word in his. mouth.}. Instructed him what 
he should say to Balak. 

And said, Go again unto Balak, and say thus. ] viz. All 
that we read ver. 18—-20, &c. which is a great deal more 
than he had said before. 

Ver. 17. And when he came to him, behold, he stood by 
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his eye ti oo and the princes of Moab with him.] See 
ver. 6. 

And Balak said unto him, What hath the Lord spoken ?} 
He was more solicitous to know his doom than he was 
before, when he asked no such question; and plainly de- 
monstrated, that he — Balaam went to oe he of 
the Lord. 

- Ver. 18. And he took up his parable.) See ver. 7. | 

' And said, Rise up Balak, and hear.) if this word rise up 
bath respect to theoutward reverence, which was wont to 
be shewn to all messages brought from God, (which was 
expressed by rising up to receive them, as appears from 
the story of another king of Moab, Judges iii. 20.) then, 
- after the sacrifice was ended, at which they stood, Balak 
sat down until Balaam could be ready to aequaint bim with 
the mind of God. But it may have respect only to the 
inind, and signify, stir up thyself to attend; awaken thy 
meni and listen‘to what I say. 

- And hearken unto me, thou son of Zippor.] ‘The same 
thing repeated with more earnestness: for to give ear, as 
the word i is in the Hebrew, imports something more than 
merely to hear; viz. diligent and earmest attention of mind 
to what is spoken. 

Ver. 19. God is not a man, that he should lie.} Do not 
imagine that God is like to one of us: he can by no sacri- 
fices, or prayers, or other means, be induced to break his 
word; and, therefore, it is in vain for me any longer to 
importene him to curse Israel, when he hath said ie will 
bless them. ~ 

Neither the son of man.] An usual variation of. the ex- 
pression of the same thing. (Psal. viii. 4.) 

That he should repent.] Alter his mind, when he hath 
absolutely resolved any thing. Balak seems to have 
fancied, that, by the change of the place where he sacri- 
ficed, (ver. 13.) he might procure a change of the Divine 
counsels. 

Hath he said, and shall he not do it?] What should 
hinder? for he wants no power to execute his will; and 
he cannot be moved to revoke his word by better ‘nab vite! 
tion ; nor can any thing happen which he did not foresee, 
to make him do otherwise than he intended. 

Or hath he spoken, and shall he not make it good ?] This 
is the same with the former, after the prophetical manner 
of speaking, Omnia per juga repetendo (as Conradus Pel- 
licanus glosses) ad exaggerationem: only the foregoing 
words may be thought to refer to his threatenings, and 
these ‘o his promises. 

Ver. 20. Behold, I have received commandment to bless ; 
and he hath blessed, and I cannot reverse it.| In thése words 
he applies the general proposition, in the foregoing verse, 
to this particular case: God hath ordered me to pronounce 
a blessing upon Israel], for he himself hath blessed them; 
and I ean neither reverse that blessing, nor go against his 
order. 

Ver.-21. He hath not beheld iniquit y in Jacob, neither 
hath he seen perverseness in Israel.| Both the word aven 
(which we translate iniquity) and the word amal (which 
we translate perverseness ) signify frequently in Scripture 
the highest wickedness, viz. idolatry. And so Onkelos 
here understood it, when he thus paraphrased these words: 
I see that there are none who worship idols in the house of 
Jacob, nor any servants of trouble and vanity (so they 
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called idols) in Israel. And accordingly the Vulgar Latin 
expressly translates this verse thus, There is no idol in 
Jacob, nor ts there any image seen in Israel : which seemed 
so clear a truth to Johannes Forsterus, a famous profes- 
sor of the Hebrew tongue in the beginning of the Refor- 
mation, that, in his explication of both these words in his 
Lexicon, he saith, “ From this place all the prophets bor- 
row these phrases, and translated them to express impiety, 
i.e. idolatrous worship, devised according to men’s own 
humours and desires, and by the instinct of the devil: for 
Moses was the fountain of all the prophets.” Thus he 
writes upon the word -})X, and he repeats it again upon the 
word Soy. So that this is the reason Balaam gives, why 
God had blessed, and he could not curse. them, because 
they were free from idolatry; unto which, unless they 
could be seduced, there was no hope that God would de- 
liver them unto the power of their enemies: for which 
reason Balaam afterward counselled ‘this prince to entice 
them to this sin by beautiful women, as the’ only way to 
move God to be angry with them. 

-. ‘Phere are indeed a great many that take these words in 
the common sense, for all manner of sin; which God is 


_ Said not to see in this people, z. ¢. so as to mark it out for 


punishment ;:for though they were many ways great of- 
fenders, yet he had such an indulgent kindness to them, 
that he would not correct them for every sin which they 
committed. But this returns to the former exposition ; 
that ‘they were safe, as long as they kept themselves from 
the great transgression, that i is, idolatry. 

The Lord his God is with him:] They worshipping God 
alone, were therefore under his special care and protection. 
Onkelos renders it, the Word of the Lord his God is his 
help. And so the Jerusalem Targum. 

_ And thé shout of a king is among them.] God being their 
king, he prophesies that they should always triumph over 
their enemies: for he alludes to the shouts whieh are made 
when a king or great captain returns victorious with the 
spoils of those he hath vanquished. ° So the meaning of the 
whole verse is this, in brief: Since they do not worship 
idols, but cleave to the Lord their God, and serve him 
alone, he is present with them, not only to preserve ‘them 
from their efemies, but to give them glorious. victories 
over them. 

Ver. 22. God brought them out of Egypt.| That they 
might be his worshippers and servants, which if they con- 
tinue he will not desert them. Fer God brought them forth 
from thence that they might be his peculiar people, and he 
yee and their God, as he often saith himself, Lev. 

5. xxii. 23. xxv.'38. Numb. xv. 41. all which places 
are observed by the author of Sepher Cosri, (par. ti. sect. 50.) 

He hath asit were the strength of an unicorn.] Some would 
have this referred to God, who brought them out of Egypt 
by a mighty power; because he speaks in the plural num- 
But 
this is no good reason; for the Scripture frequently varies 
the number; when the same person is spoken of. And in 
chap. xxiv. 8..it is expressly said, God brought him (1. e. 
Isracl) out of Egypt, and he hath the strength, &c. which 
every one allows is spoken of the Israelites, who are said 
to have the strength of this-ercature, with whom they are 
compared ; or rather the height, as the Hebrew word cer- 
tainly significs, Psalm xxv.4. The strength of the hills (or 
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rather, the heights of the hills, as it is in the margin) are his 
also: and Job xxii..25. The Almighty shall be thy defence, 
and thou shalt have plenty of silver. So the sense led our 
interpreters to translate the Hebrew word n\D3nNn, which 
may be literally here rendered great heaps of silver. Tliese 
are the only places where this word is found. ‘The only 
difficulty is, what creature it'is which is here called reem; 
which we translate (as many others have done) an unicorn: 
which, though most now take to be a fabulous creature that 
is not in being, yet Tho. Bartholinus, in his Anatomical 


Histories, (Centur. ii. Histor. 61.) tells us, that an ambas- 


sador from the king of Guinea to the duke of Courland, 
assnred him, at Copenhagen, that there is a heast in Africa 
of the bigness of an ordinary horse, very swift and fierce, 
which hath a horn in its forehead about three spans in 
length; the dead careass of which he had seen, though 
never one alive. But if this be supposed to be-true, it is 
not the creature here meant; for it is plain by the Serip- 
ture, that the reem hath two horns, Deut. xxxiii. 17. where 
we read of the horns of the unicorn (as we translate it), to 
which the two tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh are com- 
pared. (See also Psalm xxii. 27.) Therefore the famous 
Bochartus, after a long discussion of other opinions, thinks 
it most probable, that the reem is a kind of goat, which the 
Arabians called algazel, and is now called gazellas ;. which 
is a tall creature (some of them as high as a stag) with 
long and sharp homs. So that Balaam | foretells the Israel- 
ites should be as eminent among other people as the reem 
was among other kinds of goats. Unless we will think it 
refers to what the Arabians observe, that it is proper to 
this animal’to carry his head very higli, and to erect his 
ears, which is an excellent emblem of the people of Israel; 


who being lately oppressed in Egypt, were asserted by. 


God into a state of liberty, and raised to a great height of 
glory, in order to be advanced unto a higher, (Hierozoi- 
con, par. 1. lib. Hi. cap. 27.) At this Onkelos scemed to 
have aimed when he translates these words thus, fortitude 
and exaltation are his; taking reem not for a proper name 
but for an appellative, as if it were derived from ramam, 
which signifies to exalt. I shall only add, that there is 
one who refers these words neither to God nor to the 
Israelites, but to Egypt beforementioned; as if the sense 


was, Though the Egyptians were as strong as an unicorn, 


they were not able to detain the Israelites any longer in 
bondage to them; but God brought them thence with a 
mighty hand and outstrevelied arm : so Joseph. Hispanns, 
(ib. iii. Ikaurim, cap. 8. ) 

Ver. 23. Surely there is no estheaeatet against Jacob, 
neither is there any divination against. Israel.] . Neither I, 
nor any body else, have power to hurt them, by all the 
secret arts of sorcery and soothsaying, which are practised 
inthe world. Itis not proper lcre to mention the various 
sorts of them; but itis manifest, from ancient history, that 
these curious arts (as St. Luke ealls them) had got a kind 
of sovereignty in the eastern nations, who for many ages 
were much addicted to them. One of our own church hath 
said many excellent things concerning the original of this 
sorcery and idolatry, which commonly accompanied each 
other; to whom I refer the reader: (see Dr. Jackson’s Ori- 
ginal ‘of Unbelief, &ce. cap. 19.) The Vulgar Latin takes 
these words, as if they were spoken in praise of the Israel- 
ites, that there were no enchantments or divinations used 
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among them, nor any other diabolical arts, which wero 
forbidden by their law in several places. From these they 
being as free as from idolatry, (mentioned ver. 21.) they 
were sccure of God’s favour to them: And so we acknow- 
ledge, in the margin of our Bibles, the words may be trans- 
lated, There is no enchantinent in Jacob, or among them: 
from which God intended in all ages to preserve them by 
the prophets he raised up to them. And thus R. Solomon 
expounds this verse, either to signify that they could ‘not 
be cursed, because they were not given to enchantments 
and divinations; or that they needed not to make use of 
diviners and magicians, having all that was needful for 
them to know revealed to them by God’s prophets, and 
by urimand thummim, &c. 

According to this time it shall be said of Jacob and of 
Israel, What hath God wrought !] The L.XX. translate the 
first. words xara Karpov, when time shall be; or, upon all 
occasions: not only now, but in future ages, men shall re- 
late, with admiration, what God hath wrought for this peo- 
ple; not only in bringing them out of Egypt, but in con-. 
ducting them into Canaan; in drying up Jordan, as he did 
the Red Sea; and subduing the Canaanites, as he over- 
threw Pharaoh and his host, &e. Ifthere be any ditference 
between Jacob and Israel, the former signifies this people, 
when they were in their low estate; and the latter, when 
they were eminently exalted: in both which God did won- . 
derful things for them, which astonished all that observed. 

Ver. 24. Behold, the people shall rise.up as a great lion.] 
The Hebrew word labi certainly signifies a Moness, which 
is no less, but rather more fierce than a lion, and-so repre- 
sented by Herodotus, (lib. iii. cap. 108.) and many other 
authors mentioned by Bochartus 1 in his pilesigatarh nes (par.i. 
lib. ili. cap. 1.) 

And lift up himself as a young lion.} The Heprew word 
art is used in general for any lion whatsoever, without re- 
spect unto age. They that would have it signify a younger 
sort, take it for a lion full grown and adult (as they speak) 
of a middle age, between cephir, which signifies a young 
lion, and sachel, which signifies an old. And the Israelites 
are here said to rise up, and to lift up themselves, like to 
these fierce creatures, to signify their assaulting their ene- 
mics with an undaunted courage.’ 

He shall not lie down till he eat of the prey.| Which 
lions rend and tear with their claws and teeth, irresistibly 
and speedily. So the Hebrew word tereph (which we ren- 
der prey) imports ; the flesh of beasts torn in pieces. 

And drink the blood of the slain.) Te alludes to the ra- 
venousness of lions; and signifies the entire and perfect 
victory the Israelites should win over their enemies. For 
this prophecy hath a peculiar respect to the conquest of 
the Canaanites under the conduet of Joshua. 

Ver. 25. And: Balak said unto Balaam, Neither curse 
them at all, nor bless them at all.] It secms he thought his 


_blessings to be as powerful as his curses; and therefore 


desires “hive to forbear both, if he could not have what he 
desired. 

Ver. 26. And Balaam aaa Told I thee not, saying, 
All that the Lord speaks, that must I do?) As I cannot do 
any thing against the mind and will of God, so I must do 
as he bids me, (ver. 3.12.) 

Ver. 27. And: Balak said unto. Balaam, Come, I pray 


thee, and I will bring thee to another place.) Sill he fan- 
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cies, according to the. superstition of ‘those days, there 
might be something unlucky in the place, that made his 
prayers unsuccessful; which might prove acceptable in 
another. For, as the Syrians imagined in future ages, that 
some gods were powerful in the hills, who could do. no- 
thing in the plains, (1. Kings xx. 23. 28.) so, it seems, there 
was such a conceit at this time in these countries, that 


some gods delighted more in one hill than they did in an-. 
other; for he still brings Balaam to another. high place. . 


Such a conceit we see remains to this day in the Romish 
church, where the lady and the rood of one. place are 
thought far more powerful, and therefore more frequented 
than those ofa nother. ; 
Peradventure it will please God that thou mayest curse 
me then from thence.| He said nothing of God’s permis- 
sion before, (ver. 13.) but now was convinced his consent 
was to be gained; and would not despair of it, but thought 
it possible that very thing might secm right and good in his 
-eyes (as the Hebrew phrase here is) in a new place, which 
displeased him in both the former. hay qa 
Ver. 28. And Balak brought Balaam to the top of Peor.] 
This was the most famous high place in all the country of 
Moab; -where, as Mr. Selden conjectures, Baal had a tem-. 


ple, and was worshipped; and thence called Baal-Pcor.. 


So Theodoret and Suidas, BeiA 6 Kodvoe, Peyadp Ss 6 réiro¢ 
tv @ érysaro. Beel signifies Saturn, and Phegor (or, as we 
pronounce it, Peor) the place where he was worshipped. 
Just as the Greeks called Jupiter by the name of Olym- 
pius, and Mercurius of Cyllenus, &c. And, in all likeli- 
hood, by Beth-Peor, (Deut. xxxiv. 6.) which in English. is 
the house of Peor, in the land-of Moab, is meant the tem- 
ple of Baal which stood upon the mountain, for so the word 
Beth signifies frequently among the Hebrews, not an ordi- 
nary house, but the house of some god: as Beth-Ashta- 
roth, (1 Sam. xxxi. 10.) and Beth-Baal, (1 Kings xvi. 32.) 
And there is often mention of.Beth-shemesh in the holy 
writings (Joshua xv. 10. Judges i. 33. and many other 
places), which signifies the temple of the sun ; from whence 
the word Bafoayya, among the Arabians upon the Red Sea, 
which Stephanus (de Urbibus) expounds, 6 olkoc¢ rov 7Alov, 
the house of the. sun. (See Syntagma i. de Diis Syris, 
cap. 5.) fi 

That looketh towards Jeshimon.| See chap. xxi. 20. 

Ver. 29. And Balaam. said unto Balak, Build me here 
seven altars, and prepare me here seven bullocks and seven 
rams.| He orders the very same sacrifices he did at first, 
without any difference, (ver. 1.) either not knowing any 
other method of obtaining their desires, or thinking it in 
vain to devise any other. 

‘Ver. 30. And Balak did as Balaam had said, and offered 
a bullock and a ram upon every altar.| He was wholly go- 
verned by Balaam in this; and though he changed the 
place, made no alteration in the sacrifice, which was as 
complete and perfect as any in those times offered. 
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Here is no mention made of the time when these things - 


were done; but we may be certain all the three foremen- 
tioned solemn sacrifices, in the three several places, were 
not offered:upon one and the same day. And supersti- 
tions people, as all histories tell us, having been as curious 
in the choice of days as well as places, it is probable that 
Balak picked out some day or hour which he thought 
might be more lucky to him than the foregoing. 
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Verwl. AND when Balaam saw that it pleased the Lord 
to bless Israel.| Of which he had given him a double proof, 
chap. xxii. 5, &c. 16, &c. ous 

He went not out as at other.times.| See chap. xxii. 3. Lo. 

To seek for enchantments.| This implies that he had hi- 
therto, in the process of his business, used some wicked 
arts to: effect his ends, or:desired to be directed to them ;. 
but being not able to obtain any thing, but commands cross 
to all his designs, he gave himself up wholly to the conduct 
of God’s Holy Spirit, and did not so much as offer to seek | 
for enchantments. In the Hebrew the words are,’ to meet 
with enchantments; unto which he hoped to be directed, 


‘that he might be. able to. curse Israel: for though he ad- 


dressed himself to the true God, (whom he calls the Lord, 
chap. xxiii. 26.) yet it was in a superstitious. way ; with 
such rites and ceremonies of worship, as were not of God’s 
appointment; but either devised by evil spirits, or very 
grateful to them; whereby he hoped to be shewn by what 
means he might disable Israel, and deliver them into the 
hand of Balak. For the ancient. magic derived from Zo- 
roaster was nothing else, as Plato pretends, (in Alcibiade 
i.) but the knowledge of Divine things, and the right way. 
of worshipping God: and Apuleius saith the same of it, 
that it was “‘ diis immortalibus accepta, colendi eos ac ve-- 
nerandi pergnara,” &c. a science acceptable to the immortal 
gods, very skilful. how to worship and honour them; being 
pious, and knowing in Divine things; which sufficiently be- 
trays this Divine knowledge (as they call it)to be impious; 
for Zoroaster instructed his disciples in the worship of the. 
fire, as an emblem, at the best, of the sun; which they 
looked upon as a visible image of this invisible God, and. 
upon that account worshippedit. After his time, it is ma- 
nifest, this heavenly knowledge, as they esteem it, dege- 
nerated into more uncouth rites, and wicked arts, whereby 
they pretend: to be able to make the gods do what they- 
pleased. Pliny mentions an herb, (lib. xxiv. cap. 17.). 
which he saith the magicians used, gutm Deos velint.evo- 
care, when they would call out the geds, and draw them to- 
their purpose. In which power they so. gloried, that the 
witch in Apuleius threatened the gods themselves with the 
greatest mischief; and boasted she could deprive the stars 
of their light; and by her charms control, not only the 
moon, but the sun himself, and the gods of all sorts., And: 
as for mankind, nothing is more known than those magical. 


‘words, devovere, defigere, obligare; which are proper .to: 


the black art, as Salmasias observes, (upon Solinus, p.. | 
1091.) which, by incantations, deprecations, direful exe-) 
crations, herbs, fascinations, so confounded the mind> of 
him who was thus devoted (as they term it), that he could: 
remember nothing of what he was about, nor discharge any 
function of nature. The several species of:it are men- 
tioucd by Maimonides, who saith the Zabii pretended. to 
exercise this power, not only over particular persons, but. 
over whole provinces, by certain words, and actions, and 
things, which nobody can understand to have any virtue 
in them, (More Nevochim, par. iii. cap. 37.) | | 

But he set his face towards the wilderness.| He stirred not 
from the place where the sacrifice was offered, as he had: 
been wont to do, but only looked towards the wilderness, 
where the Israclites lay encamped, (chap. xxii. 1.) 
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Ver. 2. And Balaam lifted up his eyes.} To look round 
about is 

And he saw Israel abiding in his tents, &c.] In the order 
God had appointed in the second chapter of this book, ver. 
02. where he commands them fo pitch their tents, every 
man by his own camp, and by his own standard, throughout 
their hosts. 

And the Spirit of God came upon him.] From whence 
Maimonides concludes, he was a prophet of the second 
rank, who spake by the Holy Ghost, (More Nevoch. par. 
ii. cap. 45.) 

Ver. 3. And he took up his parable, and said.) He pro- 
nounced. what follows with a loud voice, that all might 
hear. For so the Hebrew words may be interpreted, he 
lifted up his parable. (See chap. xxiii. 7.) 

Balaam the son of Beor hath said.] Though the Spirit 
of God came upon him, which suggested the words men- 
tioned, ver. 5—7, &c. yet it did not alter the temper and 
disposition of his mind; which was no less vain and ambi- 
tious than it was covetous, and possessed with a hatred 
of the Israelites ; as appears by the counsel which he gave, 
at last, how to ruin them: this vanity seems to be expressed 
in these, and in’ the following words, wherein he magnifies 
himself more than the Spirit of God. 

And the man whose eyes were open, hath said.) Who 
when he was awake received revelations from God, which 
Was an extraordinary favour; for commonly he appeared 
to menina dream. Others translate it, whose eyes were 
shut, i.e. who was in a trance or ecstasy, so that he saw 
nothing with his bodily eyes, but only with his mind. The 
Jerusalem Targum thus paraphrases these words (which 
shews-he looked upon them as a boasting of himself), “The 
man said, who was honoured above his brethren; to whom 
that was revealed, which was hidden from all ‘the pro- 
phets.” 

Ver. 4. He hath said, who heard the words of God.| Mark 
what he saith, who delivers the words which he received 
ym God. 

- Which saw the vision of the Almighty.] With whom he 
was so familiar, that he himself, at last, appeared to him 
in a vision, (chap. xxiii. 16.) as at first he appeared to 
him by an angel, (chap. xxii. 35.) 

Falling into a trance.|) There being in the Hebrew only 
the word nophel, which signifies falling, we supply’ the 
sense by adding tzfo a trance; test any one should think he 
fell to the ground, or fell asleep; which seems not to be the 
meaning; but that he was in a rapture, perceiving nothing 
by his outward senses. Yet'the forementioned Targum 
takes it as if he had fallen flat on his face; and the LXX. 
translate it, he saw the vision of God tn sleep; according to 
that, Gen. xv. 12. a deep sleep fell upon Abraham; where 
the word naphela is thought by some to give a good ex- 
plication of nophel in this place. 

But having his eyes open.) His mind being then pos- 
sessed with a clear apprehension of things, which God re- 
vealed to him, when his senses were all locked up, and 
could discern nothing. 

Ver. 5. How goodl y are thy tents, O Jacob! and thy ta- 
bernacles, O Israel!| The same thing expressed in differ- 
entwords; which was an usual elegancy in those countries: 
wherein he declares his admiration of the beautiful order 
in which he saw them pitched in the plaius of Moab. 
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Ver. 6. As the valleys are they spread forth.) This refers 
either to the tabernacles, which extended themselves on 
each side of a-wide space, which, like a valley, lay be- 
tween; or rather to the Israelites themselves, whom he 
compares to those fruitful valleys which abound with-wa- 
ter: for the Hebrew word signifies cither valléys or brooks. 

As gardens by the river's side.| Which were far more 
green and flourishing, cool and pleasant, than those that 
lay in dry places. 

As the trees of the lign-aloes.] Growing in those gardens, 
or by the river's side; which perfumed the air by their sweet 
odours. For there are two sorts of aloes observed by the 


ancients; the one a tree which was very odoriferous, called 


KéAapog "Ivétxdg, and ’EpuSpaiog, growing in Indiaand Ara- 
bia; and the other a plant or herb, out of which was 
pressed a purging juice: the former is often joined with 
myrrh in the.floly Scripture, and was burnt as a perfume, - 
and called by the ancients ZvAaXdénc, (as Salmasius ob- 
serves in his Exercit. Plin. upon Solinus, p. 1053, 1054, 
&c.) which is the lign or wood-aloes here spoken of. And 
Plutarch, in his Symposiacs, (lib. vi. cap. 7.) saith, some 
were wont to colour their wine, 7 addaic, 7) Kivvapmporg, 
either with aloes, or with cinnamons (which is meant of 
this wood-aloes), which gave the wine a pleasant taste. 

Which the Lord hath planted.|: Which grew naturally of 
themselves (solo Det nutu, as Bochartus glosses), without 
any labour, care, or art of man used about them. 

And as cedar-trees beside the waters.| The cedar was 
one of the most goodly trees in those countries, upon: many 
accounts, particularly for its fragrancy; the Greeks being 
wont to burn the wood of it upon their altars, as the same 
Salmasius there observes, (p. 951, 952.) By all these me- 
taphors, Balaam sets forth the present and future prospe- 
rity of the Israelites, and their fame, which spread itself 
into‘ all nations round about; and seems to be represented 
by the sweet odours here mentioned. 

Ver. 7. He shall pour the water out of his buckets.| I take 
this to be meant of God’s pouring down rain abundantly, 
out of the clouds, wpon the valleys, gardens, and trees, unto 
which the Israelites are compared; signifying that they 
should be exceedingly blessed by him: for they stood in 
need of nothing more than rain in those countries. 

And his seed shall be in many waters.] Or, by many 
waters; t.e. be sown in a ground well watered, and :con- 
sequently bring forth a plentiful crop, (Isa. xxxii. 20.) 
There are those who refer both these to their numerous 
posterity ; procreation of children being sometimes ex 
pressed in Scripture by the metaphors of waters, and foun- 
tains, and cisterns, as every one knows. And both the 
LX X. and Onkelos interpret this of one particular per- 
son that should arise of their seed. For thus the former 


of them renders this part of the verse; ‘There shall come 


a Man out of his seed, who shall rule over.:many nations.” 
And the. latter of them paraphrases in this manner ; “‘‘There 
shall be a great King, who shall be anointed of his chil- 
dren, and shall have dominion over many people ;” which 
the Jerusalem Targum saith expressly is Christ: for thus 
this verse begins in that paraphrase; ‘‘ A king shall arise 
out of hissons, and their Redeemer from among them,” &c. 
and thus concludes; :“ and the kingdom of the king Mes- 
sias shaJl be magnificently exalted. » 

And his king shall be higher than Agag.] This seems to 
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have been the name .of all the kings of the Amalekites, 
(for we read of one called Agag long after this time, 1 Sam. 
xv. 8, 9.) as Abimelech. was the name of the Philistine 
kings, and Pharaoh of the.Egyptian. And at this time, 
no nation thereabouts was in greater reputation than the 
Amalekites, (ver. 20.) who thought themselves able to ob- 
struct the Israelites’ passage into Canaan; and gave a very 
early proof of the high opinion:of their own power and 
prowess, by attacking the Israelites as soon as they came 
out of Egypt. Balaam therefore foretells the king of Israel 
should be the greatest of all other (for he was acquainted 
with none higher than Agag); which some think hath a pe- 
culiar respect to their first king Saul, who subdued the 
Amalekites, and took Agag captive. But his successor was 
far greater than he; and the Jews themselves think this 
hath its full completion in the Lord Christ. 

And. his kingdom shall be exalted.) They shall increase 
and multiply, till their kingdom be greatly enlarged; as it 
was in the days of David and Solomon, who were but sha- 
dows of the great king Messiah. »~'® 

Ver. 8. God brought him out of Egypt; he hath asit were 
the strength of an.unicorn.] All the power of Egypt could 
not detain them in slavery; but they came out from thence 
with a strong and high hand, (Exod. xiil. 9. xiv. 8.) and 
are-grown a mighty people. Sec: the foregoing chapter, 
(ver. 22.) where this hath been explained. 

He shail eat up the nations his enemies.| Utterly destroy 
the seven nations of Canaan. | 

And shall break: their bones.] So that they shall never re- 
cover their strength. 

And pierce them through with his arrows.] Having given 
them their deadly wound: or, as some translate the Hebrew 


words, break thetr arrows in pieces ; 7. e. quite disarm them.. 


Ver. 9 He couched, he lay down.]. He prophesies that 
the Israclites, having conquered the Canaanites, should 
settle in their land, and take their rest; and live securely: 
which he-speaks of with such confidence, as if.it were 
already done. 7 

As ation, and asa great lion.] See chap. xxiii. 24. the 
signification of.ari and labi. St 
- Who shall stir him up?| Give them any disturbance. It 
is observed of lions, that they do not betake themselves to 
remote or secret places, when they go to sleep; but lie 
down any where; (as Oppianus describes them, lib. iii.) as 
if they understood, that, let them sleep wherc they pleased, 


nobody durst meddle with them: (see Bochartus in his 


Hierozoicon, par. i. lib. iii. cap. 2.) and therefore being ap- 
plied to the Israclites, signifies such an absolute and secure 
possession of the land of Canaan, that none should have 
the boldness to assault, or give them any disquiet: which 
came to pass chiefly in the days of David and Solomon. 

Blessed be he that blesseth thee, and cursed is he that curseth 
thee.| ‘These are the very words wherewith Isaac concluded 
his blessing of his-son Jacob, (Gen. xxvii. 29.) which God 
now confirmed from the mouth of one of their cnemies, 
who spake, at this time, by his Spirit. 

Ver. 10. And Balak’s anger was kindled against Balaam.} 
He could no longer forbear to express his indignation, to 
be thus treated by Balaam (whom he had sent for a great 
way, and entertained for some time), and therefore stopped 
him from proceeding, for the present, any further in his 
prophecy. | 
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And smote his hands together.] A token of vehement an- 
ger, (Ezek. xxi. 17.) 

And Balak said unto Balaam.] It is likely he was so full 
of wrath, that he could not speak presently, but expressed 
it only in his looks and actions. _ 

I called thee to curse nine enemies, and thou hast altoge- 
ther blessed them.] Thou hast not said one word to my pur- 
pose, but all quite contrary. yuges 
- These three times.] Though I have been at great ex- 
pense, and built altars, and offered many sacrifices, in three 
several places: but at what distance of time, one from an- 
other, doth not appear. | 

Ver. 11. Therefore now flee thou unto thy place.] Get 
thee home immediatcly, and stay not a moment longer here ; 
for that is imported in the word flee, which indicates that he 
could not endure the sight of him, while he remained thus 
angry: and, as he banished him his presence, so he com- 
manded him to make all possible haste out of his country. 

I thought to promote thee to great honour.] And to be- 
stow as much wealth upon bim as he desired; which is in- 
clnded in the word honour, (chap. xxiii. 17.) 

But, lo, the Lord.| Whom thou pretendest to obey. 

Hath kept thee back from honour.] By not permitting 
thee to comply with my desire. It is uncertain, whetlrer 
these words were spoke in anger and scorn, or seriously 
and in good earnest; believing he was hindered by the 
Lord’s will and pleasure from cursing Israel ; which he had 
more reason to believe, than he had to hope he might ob- 
tain liberty to curse them, (chap. xxiii. 27.) and therefore 
was, without all reason, in this passion against Balaam. 

Ver. 12. And Balaam spake unto Balak.] Prayed Balak 
to hear him patiently a few words before he departed. 

Spake I not also to thy messengers, which thou sentest 
unto me, saying.| Did not I, before I saw thee, tell those 
that came to invite me to thee, the very same which I told 
thee afterward. | | | re 

Ver. 13. If Balak would give me his house full of gold 
and silver, I cannot go beyond the commandment of the 
Lord, to do more or less.] So he told his messengers, (chap. 
xxlii-18.) | 

Of my mind.} According as | please. - 

But what the Lord saith, that will I sneak.| So he told 
Balak himself, (chap. xxii. 38.) All which he recalls to his 
mind, to shew him that there was: no cause for his anger, 
he having performed as much as he undertook; which was 
to follow God’s directions, as he had done strictly.’ And 
it is likely, that by this just representation of what had 
passed between them, he bronght Balak to a cooler temper, 
so that he suffered him to go on, to deliver what follows. 

Ver. 14. And now, behold, I go to my. people.] And now 
I will obey thee, as well as God, and be gone to my own 
country. | 

Come therefore, and I will advertise thee, &c.| But before 
I go, permit me to give thee some advice. So the He- 


‘brew word jaatz constantly signifies, fo give counsel. And 


so the Vulgar here translates it; but took it for the wicked’ 
advice, which we read, in the next chapter, was executed 
after Balaam’s departure, and of which he was certainly 
the author, (chap. xxxi. 16.) and therefore thus translates 
the next words, What thy people shall do unto this people. 
But the Hebrew text and the LXX. are directly contrary 
unto this; being, as we translate the words, What this people 
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shall do to thy people. Therefore Onkelos, to tako in the 
foregoing sense, without altering the latter part of the 
verse, puts in one word, and makes the whole run thus: I 
will give thee counsel what to do, and (will shew thee) what 
this people shall do to thy people in the latter days. And 
the Jerusatem Targum more largely and plainly, I will ad- 
vise thee what shane shalt do to this people; make them to sin: 
otherwise thou shalt not have dominion over them; but this 
people shall domineer over thy people in the latter end of days. 

In the latter days.) In future ages. This shews the 
foregoing words do not speak of what Moab should do to 
Israel by his advice; for that was done as soon as he 
Was gone. 

Ver. 15. And he took up his parable and said, Balaam 
the son of Beor hath said, &c.] This was the preface to 
his foregoing prophecy: (see ver. 3.) 

Ver. 16. He hath said, who heard the words of God, &c.] 
This verse also is the same with the fourth, only a few 
words added, And knew the knowledge of the Most High ; 
which he adds, to shew his intimate acquaintance with the 
supreme Lord of the world. For he speaks of God in the 
very same style which Moses ‘doth, calling him both El, 
and Schaddai, and Elijon, and Jehovah; which demon- 
strates that he was not a stranger to the true God, though 
corrupted with bad affections, and addicted also to foul 
superstitions. 

Ver. 17. I shall see him.] Or, I do see him (for the future 
tense is often used for the present); that is, ke saw the 
person of whom he was going to speak, represented to him 
in a Vision. 

But not now.] Ile saw him not as in being, 
sent, but to come in future times. 

I shall behold him, but not nigh.] The same thing in 
other words; but more plainly telling them, they must not 
expect this person in their time, norin the next generation, 
but in remoter ages. 

There shall come a Star out of Jacob. A star denotes a 
great person; and being understood to be spoken of Christ, 
it denotes his celestial original. And both Onkelos, and 
Jonathan, and the Jerusalem Targum, take the Messiah 
to be here meant; and so doth R. Moses Haddarsan, and 
Bereschith Rabbath, and a great many Christian interpre- 
tcrs, (as Huetius observes, in his Demonstr. Evang. propos. 
vii. sect. 9.) particularly Eusebius and Cyril of Alexan- 
dria; who, in his eighth book against Julian, confutes his 
exposition of these words, which is this: TovS’ dre ry Aa- 
Bis TooghKel, Kat Toic am’ ixelvov, mpdenddv é tori ov’ That this 
belongs to David, and to his successors, is sufficiently mani- 
fest. To which St. Cyril replies, that if Balaam had spoken 
of David, and the kings of Israel, he would have said, 
There shall arise stars out of Jacob, &c. whereas he speaks 
of one alone, olov év dorpote txmpern, as very illustrious 
among the stars; which, it is evident, can be none but 
Christ. Unto which I shall add the words of a later writer 
of: the Jewish nation, R. Isaac, in his Hlumin. Fidei, set 
forth not long ago by the learned Wagensceil: where he 
argues, this cannot be understood of David, or any other 
king of Isracl, because none of them ever reigned all over 
the earth (7. e. over all the children of Sheth, whom none of 
them destroyed), but it is meant, he concludes, of the Mes- 
siah; who is compared to a star, because of the perennity 
ef his kingdom, and the splendour of his dominion, and 
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of the house of Israel. 
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his great acts throughout the world, p. 72 and 80. where 
he makes this a prophecy of one kingdom alone to be in 
the world, viz. that of the Israelites, who are called “ the 
people of the saints of the Most High,” Dan. vii. 87. 
which is true enough, if he had understood the right mean- 
ing of Israelites; who are those, not after the flesh, but 
after the spirit. 

It is not fit to conclude this without one observation 
more: that so long ago as the time of the Emperor Adrian, 
this was understood by the generality of the Jews to be a 
prophecy of the Messiah. For they followed one whose 
name was Chocab (i.e. a star), to whom the famous R. Aki- 
ba (a doctor, who, they say, had four-and-twenty thousand 
scholars) applied these words of Balaam, and calling him 
Barchocab, i. c. the son of a star, anointed him their king, 
and carricd a sword before him, crying, Behold the very 
king Messiah! This is reported by the Jews themselves in 
Tzenach David, and several other books: all which, I 
think, doth not hinder, but that king David may be hereby. 
signified in the first sense; though as a type of the Mes- 
siah, the great Son of David, in whom it was completed. 

And a Sceptre shall rise out of Israel.) This some think, 
may first have a respect to David, and then to the Messiah, 
the king of Israel. But the Chaldee paraphrast refers the 
whole to Christ, w hose words are these, 4 King shall arise. 
out of the house of Jacob, and the Messiah shall be anointed 
Nor is it any wonder that Balaam 
should prophesy of him so many years before he was bom; 
and so plainly, that Moses himself doth not speak in 
plainer terms: but it is to be looked upon as the effect of 
God’s infinite goodness, who would not have those, that 
were not of the sced of Abraham, to be wholly ignorant of. 
what he intended to do for all mankind. And this was ne- 
cessary to be plainly told them, because otherwise they 
would not have understood it. , 

And shall smite the corners of Moab.| The latter part 
of this prophecy, Huetius thinks, belongs to David, as 
the former part to Christ: which was the opinion of Mai-. 
monides, who divided the prophecy between them. And 
this was indeed literally fulfilled in David, who subdued. 
the Moabites entirely, as we read 2 Sam. viii. 8. Psal. 
Ix. 8. cvili. 9. Some translate these words, he shall smite) 
through the princes of Moab. So the LX X. rove apxnyore. 
Moaj3: which doth not alter the sense. And it is no un-, 
usual thing with the prophets, when they intend to speak of. 
something nearer to them, to be transported by the Spirit, 
of God, to speak of things a great deal more remote. As. 
Balaam, here forctelling a great Ruler should come out of 
Jacob, first speaks of the greatest of all, above fourteen 
hundred years after this time; and then of Dayid,, who, 
reigned about four hundred years after this. 

And destroy all the children of Sheth.| They who eiier-. 
pret this of David, take Sheth to have been some great per-, 
son in that country, or some place of great note, the inha- 
bitants of which are here threatened to be destroyed. But 
these are mere conjectures, which have no foundation in. 
history ; whereas, if we understand it of Christ, and trans- 
late the first word, not he shall destroy, but (as Castalio and. 
others do) he shall rule over, the sense is very remarkable 5. 
it being a prophecy, that, in the times of the Messiah, there 
shall be no longer such a distinction as God now made be- 


tween the Israelites and other nations (by the peculiar laws 
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he gave them at their entrance into Canaan), but all man- 
kind, who are equally descended from Seth, shall be united 
under his government. And thus not only Lyranus, and 
Abulensis, and others interpret it, but Onkelos also, whose 
words are, “ He shall have dominion over all the sons of 

en:” forhe thought it reasonable, by the children of Sheth, 
to understand all mankind who were propagated from him, 
who succeeded in the place of Abcl.that was killed ; all the 
seed of Cain perishing in the flood. - 

Ver. 18. And Edom shall be a possession.) So it was in 
the days of David, (2 Sam. viii. 14.) - 

And Seir shail be a possession.| This was a famous mount 
in the country of Edom, (Gen. xxxvi. 8.) and being the 
strongest part of the country, may signify here, that no 
place should be able to hold out, though never.so strongly 
fortified by nature or art. And so we read they all became 
David’s servants, 2 Sam. viii. 14. 1 Chron. xviii. 13. 

For his enemies.} i. e. For the Israelites. 

And Israel shall do valiantly.) For they subdued in those 
days many other countries; as we read in the forenamed 
chapters, (2 Sam. viii. 1 Chron. xviii. ) 

Ver. 19. Out of Jacob shall come he that shall have ilo- 

minion.| -'This may relate to Christ as well as to David, 
in whom it was literally fulfilled. And so Baal-Hatturim 
observes, that (ver. 16.) it issaid of Balaam, that he knew 
the mind of the Most High, for he prophesied of the Mes- 
siah, when he said, out of Jacob shall one come that shall 
have dominion. The word jerd, as the Masora notes, is 
used only here, and in Psalm Ixxii..8. where the Psalmist 
describes the universal kingdom of Christ in these words, 
‘** He shall have dominion from sea to sea, and from the 
river unto the end of the earth.” 
_ And shail destroy him that remains in the city.] Not only 
rout them in the field, but fake their defenced cities: and, 
itis likely, he particularly aims at some great city, and 
best fortified, which was the metropolis, and the strongest 
hold in the kingdom; such a one there was in .Edom, as 
the Psalmist suggests, (Psalm Ix. 9.) 

Ver.20. And when he looked on Amalek.] On the country 
which the Amalekites inhabited. - 

He took up his parable, and said.| See ver. 3. 
~ Amatlek was the first of the nations.| The most eminent 
among the neighbouring nations, or one of: the most noble, 
as Bochart renders it, gens una é nobilissimis. 

But his latter end shall be, that he perish for ever.|] This 
God commandcd Saul to exceute, (1 Sam. xv. 3.) according 
to the doom passed upon them, after their fight with Israel, 
(Exod. xvii. 14. 16.) and he lost his kingdom for doing his 
work imperfectly; which the Vulgar Latin takes to be the 
meaning of the seventh verse of this chapter. Onkelos pa- 
taphrases the whole verse in this manner: “ Amalek was 
the beginning of the wars with Isracl, therefore his end 
shall be to perish forever.” The Jerusalem Targum more 
plainly, “ ‘The Amalekites were the first people that made 
war against Israel ;'and in the latter days they shall make 
War against them,” &c. 

Ver. 21. And he looked on the Kenites.] He standing 
how upon the top of Peor, which was, it is likely, the 
liighest place of the country, (for which reason Balak 
brought him thither, after he had tried other high places, 
chap. XxXili. 25.) might see a great way, and possibly be- 
hold the very rocks wherein the Kenites dwelt.’ But what 
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people ate meant by this name, is not clearly evident: for 


‘there were a people called Kenites, who were part of the 


nation that inhabited the Jand of Canaan: (Gen. xv. 19.) 
these cannot be here intended; for they were too far off 
from this place. -And as for the Kenites mentioned in 
Judges i. 16. iv. 11. who dwelt among the Israclites when 
they came into Canaan, they had as yet no fixed state, but 
were with them in the wilderness. Therefore, it is likely, 
they were some of the kindred of Jethro (originally derived 
from the same family that he was of), who remained in 
Midian ; and adjoined so close to the country of the Ama- 
lekites, that they are said to dwell among them, (1 Sam. 

xv. 6.) For it is plain, the word Keni rs Hebrew is the 
name of a people, not of a particular person; and there 
might be a great many of them; some in Canaan, others 
in Midian; and of these latter, some went with the Is- 
raelites into Canaan when they conqucred it, and others 
remained still in their own country : they scem all to have 
been descended from one Ken, or Kain, mentioned Judges 
iv. 11. (as Sealiger conjectures in his Elenchus Triheres. 

cap. 23.) Jethro’s posterity being but one family of this 
people. 

Strong is thi y dweilling-place.] They were but-a small 
people, who dwelt upon steep mountains. 

_And puttest thy nest in a rock.) This is but a further 
description of their country in other words: for nest sig- 
nifies their habitation ; only it seems ‘to import that their 
dwelling was little, in craggy mountains, where they looked 
upon themselves as very safe and sccure, the access to 
them being very difficult: and from hence, I suppose, they 
were called Shelamites (as both the Jerusalem Targum and 
Onkelos here term them, instead of Kenites), t. e. peace- 
able people; because nobody meddled with them, nor 
they with any body. 

Ver. 22. And the Kenite shall be wasted.] By little and 
little diminished. 

Until Asshur shall carry thee away captive.] Till at last 
they were all carried away by the Assyrians, when they 
overran Syria, (2 Kings xvi. 9.) 

Ver. 23. And he took up his parable, and said.] Having 
rested awhile, he sighed, and said aloud, (see’ver. 3.) 

Alas! who shall livewhen God doeth this ?] What misér- 
able times will those be, when the Assyrians shall overrun 
a great part of the world! how few will escape their de- 
vastation! or, who would not desire rather to die, than 
live in those days ?. 

But some, I observe, refer this not to what goes before, 
but to what follows ; which relates to the desolations made 
by the following empires, especially the Roman. 

Ver. 24. And ships shall come from the coast of Chittim.] 
Whether this prophecy hath respect (in the word Chittim) 
to the Greeks or to the Romans, or to both, it was plainly 
fulfilled, as the learned Huetius observes. But it must be 
noted, that not onlySt. Jerome, but Onkelos, and Jonathan, 
and the Jerusalem interpreter, and the Arabic, under- 
stand by Chittim the country of Italy, or some part thereof. 
And Bochartus proves, by many arguments, that the peo- 
ple of that country did descend from Chittim, (see Gen. 
x.4.) Yetitis not likely that Chittim, being the son of 
Javan who peopled Greece, went so far at first from the 
rest of his brethren; but his children peopled some part 
thereabouts: from whence, in aftertimes, when they were 
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Maccabees; (1 Mac. i. 1. viii. 5.) and therefore I take the 
Greeks under Alexander ‘to be here intended in the first 
place, and then the Romans in the next; each of them ful- 
filling the several parts of this propliccy. - 

And shall afflict Asshur.] This was done by Adeeenificd) 
who overthrew the Persian empire, which-ruled over the 
Chaldeans and Assyrians.- So Theodoret understands the 
word Chittim, to signify Alexander and his Macedonians, 
whose country was anciently called Maxérria, as Hesy- 
chius tells us, they being a mixture (as Mr. Mcde probably 
conjectures in his forty-cighth Discourse, p. 377.) of the 
sons of Madai and Chittim. The Romans, indeed, after- 
ward overthrew the Greek empire, but we do not read 
that they made war against the Assyrians till the time of 
Trajan, who subdued them, and reduced them into a pro- 
vinee, as Dio relates, (lib. Ixviti.) 

And shall afflict Eber.|-This was done by the Romans, 

not by the Grecians. For we are to understand by Eber, 
the Hebrew nation, called the children of Eber, Gen: 
x. 21. So the LXX. translate it, robe ‘EBoalove: the 
name of Hebrews being as plainly derived from Eber, as 
that of J ews from J udah. Now they were not afilicted by 
Alexander in his’ conquests, but rather kindly treated by 
him: and therefore this cannot be meant of the Greeks ; 
unless we will ‘think it fulfilled in the time of Antio- 
chus, who descended indeed from the Macedonians, but 
did not come from that country; nor did he afflict them 
long,’ much less make them desolate, as the Romans, 
under Vespasian and ‘Titus, did; which scems to be here 
intended. 
‘And they also shall perish for ever] This doth not refer 
to Eber, but to the nation that afflicted him, viz. the 
Roman empire; which he prophesies shall not always 
affiict others, but at last be utterly destroyed itself. Aben 
Ezra, indeed, refers it to the kingdom of the Seleucide, or 
the Greck empire: but R. Isaac, beforementioned, thinks 
the destruction of the Romans is intended in this pro- 
phecy; only he fancies it‘is to be accomplished by a 
Christ not yet come. 

Ver. 25,: And Balaam rose up, and went.] As Balak had 
commanded him, (ver. 11.) 

And returned to his place.| Unto his country, viz. Meso- 
potamia: But he was detained by the Midianites in his 


passage thither; among whom he was slain, as we read in . 


the thirty-first chapter: for men are said to do that which 
they design and endeavour to do, (Exod. vill. 18. Numb. 
xiv. 40.) If this be not the meaning, then, after he came 
to his own country, he returned to the Midianites, at their 
entreaty, or by his own inclination ; and (either as he was 
going home, or when he came back) gare that impious 
counsel, which was executed not long after this, as we 
find in the next chapter: for that he was the author of it, 
we are assured by three Divine writers. (Sce 2 Pet. ii. 15. 
Jude, ver. 1}. Revel. ii. 14.) 

It is a strange exposition which Baal-Hatturim gives of 
his going fo his place; that is, saith he, he went down into 
hell. But it may serve to confirm the common interpreta- 
tion of that which is said of Judas, Acts i. 25. 

And Balak also went his way.) To Kiriah-Huzoth, I 
suppose, mentioned chap. xxii. 39. 4: ; 
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increased, they sent colonies into Italy; particularly Ma- | 
cedonia is called by the name of Chittim, in -the Book of 


‘({cHaP. xxy; 
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Ver. 1. An D Israel abode in Shittim.] A place in the 
plains of Moab, (where they lay, while the forementioned 
things were transacted, chap. xxii. 1.) called Abel-Shit- 
tim, chap. xxxiii. 49. but it is usual to cut off the former 
part ofa place’s name, for shortness’ sake: as in this very 
book, (chap. xxxii. 38.) Baal-meon for Beth-Baal-meon, 
as it is called’ Josh. xiii. 17. and Hermon commonly for 
Baal-Hermon ; and Nimrim for Beth-Nimrim. | ‘To which 
may be added, Salem for Jerusalem, (Psal. lxvi. 3.) This 
station was the last which the Israelites made, while they 
remained in the wilderness; in which the rest of the things 
that follow, to the end of the book of Deuteronomy, were 
done. . 

And the. people began to commit whoredom.] Both bodily 
and spiritual; into which they fell not long after Balaam 
was gone from Balak: though not all the people fell into 
this guilt, but a great many. af them; as appears from what . 
follows, (ver.4—6.) 

With the daughters of Moab. ] And of Midian also, as we 
learn from ver. G.17,.18. But those of, Moab are here alone 
mentioned; because, it is likely, they began this wicked 
practice. I sce no ground for what Greg. Nyssen saith, 
that the Israelites having vanquished the Moabites i in a bat- 
tle, fell in love’ with the. captives which they had taken, 
being overcome by lust, when they had been victorious in 
war; as he speaks, lib. de Vita Mosis, p..186. . It is some- 
thing more probable, that the prophecy of Balaam being 
spitcad abroad among the Moabites concerning the, great 
blessings God designed to bestow upon the Israelites, par- 
ticularly that of the Messiah, it might excite in the wo- 
men of Moab a desire to have children. by the men of 
Israel, that they might partake in their blessings; unto 
which they might think they had some tifle, being de- 


 scended from the eldest daughter of Lot, the son of Abra- 


ham’s brother. This might pass for truth, if it were not 
very evident from the following story, that the daughters 
of Moab exposed themselves, by Balaam’s counsel, to the 
lust of the Israelites, that by this means they might seduce 
them to idolatry, and so make them lose, the blessing in- 
tended forthem. For that this was done by Balaam’s ad- 
vice, there is no doubt. _ (See chap. xxxi. 16.) And the 


| Jews have also a conceit that he ever had been an enemy 


unto Israel, being one of Pharaoh’s privy-council, who ad- 
vised him to drown their children; as the talc is told in the 
Talmud, in the title Sanhedrin, cap. wli. But this is to 
make him to have been now of a greater age, than we have 
reason to believe (viz. two hundred and ten years old, ac- 
cording to their own computation), and quite contrary to 
what others of them say, that-he lived but half his time, 
according to the Psalmist, (Psalm lv. 23.) . 

Ver. 2. And they.] That is, the daughters of Moab. 

Called the people.] Invited them to a feast: for the or- 
dinary charms unto idolatry, were good vietuals and bad 
women. 

Unto the sacrifices of their.gods.| To eat of the sacrifices 
which had been offered to their gods, particularly to Baal- 
Peor. These feasts upon their sacrifices were very mag- 
nificent among the heathen, being accompanied with music 
aud dancing, and sometimes pompous processions, which 
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enticed youthful minds to partake of them. Here the Is- 


' raelites, casting their eyes. upon the daughters of Moab 


(which doubtless on this occasion appeared. in the best 
dress and richest ormaments), ¥ were smitten with: their 
beauty, and courted their enjoyment ;. who would not yield 
to this motion, but upon condition that.they would first 
worship their gods: whereupon, pulling a little image of 
Peor out of their bosom, they presented it to the Israelites 
to kiss it, and desired them to eatof the saerifices that had 
been offered to him. Thus the Jewish doctors tell the story. 
And indeed it hath been observed by. the writers of the 


- church, that women have been the most dangerous sc- 


ducers of men from the true religion ; being from the be- 
ginning the spreaders of the old heresies. For Simon Ma- 
pus advanced his heresy, “ Helene meretricis adjutus aux- 
ilio,” being assisted by the help of the harlot Helena. Nico- 
laus of Antioch also, choros duxit femineos. The famous 
Marcion sent before him some Roman ladies to prepare 
his way. Apelles, Montanus, Arius, Donatus, did all take 
the same course; as St. Jerome shews in his book Adver- 
sus Pelagianos. 

And the people did eat.| Which was an act of idolatr y 
rte to eat of the Lord’s sacrifices was an act of Divine 
worship), whereby they owned themselves the servants of 
the gods of Moab. (See Exod. xxxiv. 15.) : 

- And bowed down to their gods.) This was still a more 


- plain aet of idolatrous worship, expressly forbidden by 


God in the second commandment. . 
-- Ver. 8. And Israel was joined unto Baal-Peor.] This 
seems to signify, that they were devoted to the service of 
this idol in great affection; with which they performed the 
forenamed actions. The Jews commonly take this Baal- 
Peor to have been no. better than a Priapus; and the wor- 
ship of him to have consisted in such obscene practices, or 
postures at least, as are not fitto be named. Particularly 
their great commentary upon Numbers saith, that the 
Israelites being unwilling to enjoy their women upon those 
terms, they told them they needed only to uncover their 
nakedness before Baal-Peor, which was all the worship 
required of them: unto whieh they easily submitted. This 
Maimonides relates for a truth, that his worship consisted 
in revealing their seeret parts before him, (More Nevochim, 
par. iii. cap. 45.) But Solomon Jarchi goes further, making 
this worship to consist in actions as ridiculous as they 
were beastly. All which seems to me very unlikely; and so 
it doth to several] men of great judgment, particularly Mr. 
Selden; who thinks, with great probability, that Peor (as 
I observed before, chap. xxiii. 28.) being the name of a 
mountain in the country of Moab, the temple of Baal stood 
upon it (by whom some understand Satum, others the sun, 
which is most likely), and thence he was called Baal-Peor, 
because there he was especially worshipped; as Jupiter 
was called Olympius, because he was worshipped in a fa- 
mous temple, which stood on the mountain Olympus. And 
every one knows, that anciently they chose the highest 
monntains, before all other places, for the Divine service; 
insomuch, that at Jerusalem the temple was set upon the 
hill of Sion, which the Psalmist saith God preferred before 
all other places, (Psal. Ixxviii. 68.) Or Peor, perhaps, was 
the name of some great ‘prince (as the same Mr. Selden 
conjectures), translated into the number of the gods; for 
the Psalmist saith, (Psal. cvi, 28.) that when they worship- 


‘related in the next verse. 
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ped Baal-Peor, they ate the sacrifices of the dead ; which 
seems to signify, that in him they worshipped some dead 
man, who perhaps was the first institutor of this worship, 
whatsoever it was. Another great man of our own na- 
tion hath said much to strengthen this opinion; having 
shewn.at large, that the ancient heathens were wont to 
deify the souls of men, and canonize them after death; and 
these were called Baalim, being accounted an inferior sort 
of deities, who they fancied were ministers for them to their 
celestial gods. (See Mr. Mede, book iii: p. 724, &e.) Yet 
it must be acknowledged, that.there:are others of great 
note who take all for truth whieh the Jewish writers report 
concerning the filthy worship of Baal-Peor, and.imagine 
that fornication was a part of it; as in-future times it-was 
both among the Greeks and Romans, in the worship of 
some of their gods. For what the Jews found then prac- 
tised, they fancied was done in these early days;, but it is 
observable, that the more ancient the books of the Jews 
are, which speak of this matter, the less they say of the im- 
purities in the service of Baal-Peor. For example, the 
Jerusalem Talmud hath none of that lewd stuff in it, which 
Solomon Jarchi, upen this place, took out of the. Babylo- 
nian; which was composed long after the former. 

And the anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel. ] 
As appeared immediately, by the severe ‘punishment -he 
inflicted on them, both for their idolatry. and for. their for- 
nication. . 

And the Lord said unto Siena Take all the heads of the 

people, and hang them up.] The plain meaning seems to be, 
that he should take, 7. e. cause to be apprehended, the heads 
of the people, ¢.e. the rulers of thousands and hundreds, 
and other principal persons in their tribes, who had been 
guilty of the foul idolatry beforementioned ; ‘and by Aang- 
tng them up, put a stop to the people’s lewdness, when they 
saw these great men made public examples of God’s dis- 
pleasure. For it is very likely, more of the princes of the 
people were guilty besides Zimri; especially if it be true, 
which the Samaritan Chronicle affirms, that the daughters | 
of the chief men of Moab were sent finely dressed to allure 
the Israelites ; and one of the king’s daughters among .the 
rest. But, though the LX X. and the Vulear, and Symma- 
chus, thus understand it, that he commanded the heads of 
the people to be hanged up; yet a great many other an- 
cient translators, and. many famous doctors, take the word 
otham (them whom he commanded to be hanged up) not to 


refer to the heads of the people, but to such as had joined 


themselves to Baal-Peor: and they interpret the foregoing 
words, as if he had bid him take unto him (2. e. to his assist- 
ance) the heads of the people, as .they think he did, as is 
The judges indeed, there men- 
tioned, secm to be distinct from the heads of. the. people ; 
and Moses did not take them to his assistance, but com- 
manded them to do their duty. Yet it: must. be .acknow- 
ledyed that there is a great current of interpreters which 
runs the other way; as if Moses was commanded to order 
the judges to assemble and eall before them such as were 
suspected; and: having examined -the faet, accordingly 
proceed against them, and punish such as had offended. 
Thus the Samaritan copy reads it expressly, and so Onke- 
los, and the paraphrast called Uziclides, and the Jerusalem 
Targum, and the Arabic translation of Saadia Gaon: and 
both the Talmudists and Karaites agrce in this sense, as 
412 
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Mr. Sclden shews at large, lib. ii. de Synedriis, cap. 1. 
n. 10. and Joh. Coch upon the Gemara of the Sanhedrin, 
cap. 4. sect. 4. where he observes that Aben Ezra, and So- 
lomon Jarchi thus interpret it, and takes the meaning to be 
certain, that the heads of the people should divide them- 
selves into several courts of judgment, and examine who 
had committed idolatry; and after conviction cause them 
to be hanged. For there is great reason to think the con- 
stitution of judges, by Jcthro’s advice, continued all the 
time they were in the wilderness; who might easily find ont 
the guilty in their several divisions. 

Before the Lord.} i.e. Before the sanctnary; as men 
who had forsaken the worship of thcir God, and by his 
sentence were adjudged to die. 

Agaiust the sun.| Openly, that all the people might sec, 
and fear to sin. So both R.Solomon and Aben Ezra ex- 
pound it.’ For this was a peculiar mark of the Divine dis- 
pleasure against idolaters and blasphemers, that they should 
be hanged up, and publicly exposed, after they had suffered 
death. For none were hanged alive among the Hebrews ; 
but first stoned (which was the common punishment of the 
forenamed offenders), and then hanged up in the eyes of 
all; as R. Solomon expounds this phrase against the sun. 

That the fierce anger of the Lord may be turned from 
Israel.) By their zeal to vindicate the Divine honour. 

Ver. 5. And Moses said unto the judges of Israel.) Some 
take these for the seventy elders, mentioned chap. xi. 25. 

Slay ye.] By hanging them up, as some understand it. 
But the Hebrew w ord imports killing with the sword; 
which they commanded their officers to “do, with the assist! 
ance of such as abhorred the wickedness of thcir neigh- 
bours, 

Every one his men. J The seventy elders, being appointed 
to be coadjutors to Moses in the government, nade a divi- 
sion of the people, it is most likely, into so many districts: 
and each of them having the charge of one, all the people 
therein are-called his men; of whom he was to give an 
account. 

That were joined unto Baal-Peor.| Who were so well 
known, that there was no danger of slaying the innocent. 

Ver. 6. And, behold.| This: which follows is the more 
wonderful, if the judges had already begun to execute the 
foregoing command; and argues Zimri to have been very 
impudently wicked, who thought himself so great a man, 
that no judge durst meddle with him. 

One of the children of Israel came and brought unto his 
brethren:| In the camp of Israel, or into the tent where his 
own family dwelt. 

A Midianitish woman.| By which it appears that both 
nations, Moab and Midian, were in this plot against Israel. 

In the sight of Moses.) A high contempt of his autho- 
rity; and of God’s also, whose servant Moses was. 

And in the sight of all the congregation of the children 
of Israel.) This seems to be a further aggravation of his 
sin, that he was not content to go to the women who in- 
vited them, (ver. 2.) but brought one of them along with 
him into the camp of Israel; and this he did before the face 
of all the people, as well as of Moses; and that when they 
‘were mourning for this sin, as it here follows. 

Who were weeping before the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation.} ‘This shews, that though there were great 
numbers engaged in this defection, yet the generality of the 
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people clave unto the Lord, and bewailed the wickedness of 
their brethren, most earnestly imploring God’s mercy to- 
wards them. ” 

Ver. 7. And when Phineas, the son of Eleazar, the son 
of Aaron, the priest, &c.}] A man of great authority, being 
next to the high-priest, whom he succeeded in his oflice, 
as he did Joshua (if we may believe some writers) in the 
government of all Israel. 

He rose up.| His spirit (as St. Luke speaks of St. Paul) 
was stirred in him; and being inspired with a holy zeal was 
moved to do whet follows. - 

From among the congregation.) Who were wecping at 
the door of the tabernacle; or rather, from among the 
judges with whom'he was assembled, being one of them: 
so Jonathan; he rose up from the midst of the Sanhedrin. 
For, as Bonav. Cornel. Bertramus thinks, Eleazar, after 
the death of Aaron, appointed his son Phineas to be prince 
of the Levites; which he thinks appears, not only from his 
rising up here, from the midst of the judges of Israel, but 
from the embassy, whercin he was employed by Joshua, 
unto the Reubenites, &c. beyond Jordan, .Josh. xxii. 14, 
and from 1 Chron. ix. 20. where he is said to be ruler over 
the Korahifes; which signifies, he thinks, such a pre-emi- 
nence as Eleazar himself had over the ‘Levites, while his 
father Aaron lived, (de Repub. Jud. cap. 15.) And indeed 
the Psalmist saith, that Phineas stood up and executed judg- 
ment, (Psal. cvi. 39.) which seems. to import that he acted 
as a judge, but by an extraordinary motion: which made 
him kill the offenders with his own hands, my a a judi- 
cial process against them. 

And took a javelin in his hand.| Ora sword; as j osephus 
calls it; which he snatched out of the hand of Moses, as 
the tradition is in Pirke Eliezer, cap. 47. 

Ver. 8. And he went after the man of Israet into the tent.} 
It is an unusual word in the Hebrew which we: translate 
tent ; importing a private, secret place like a.cave, as kub- 
ba or kobba is thought to signify, which the Arabians call 
alcobba; from whence comes the word alcove ; which sig- 
nifies, as Bochart observes, “ conclave’ camerati operis, 
quo lectus cireumdatur:” a room of arched work, which 
incloses a bed in it. (See his Hierozoicon, par. i. p. elt.) 

And thrust both of them through, the man of Israel, and 
the woman.] This‘he did, saith Philo, zpoarafavrog Mwi- 
aiwe, by the command of Moses; but should rather have 
said, by a Divine instigation; which he followed, when the 
test of the judges were afraid (as some conccive) to meddle 
with so great a man as Zimri was. . And npon this fact, 
the Jews ground that which they call the judgment of Zeal 
which authorized them, who were full of zeal, to punish 
such as blasphemed God, or profancd the temple, &c. in 
the presence of ten men of Israel, without a formal process 
against them. ‘Thus Matthias killed a Jew who sacrificed 
after the manner of the Grecks; (1'Maccab. ii. 24.) and 
three hundred others were killed by their countrymen, as 
is related in the book commonly called the Third Book of 
Maccabees. And npon thepretence of such zeal, St. Ste- 
phen was stoned; and St.‘Paul intended to be killed, &c. 
as Grotius observes, (lib. ii. de Jure Belli et Pacis, ¢ cap. 
20. sect. 9. and see’ Selden de Jure Nat. et Gent. lib. iv. 
cap. 4.) But this judgment (as they call it) seems not to 
be well grounded upon the fact of Phineas, who was a pub- 
lic person, and had an extraordinary motion, not to be imi- 
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tated by private men; nor was it followed till the latter |- 


times of the state of that nation. 

Through her belly.) The Vulgar hath it, through her se- 
cret parts. And so the Jews in Pirke Eliezer, (cap. 47.) and 
in other books, such as Pesikta and Siphri; where they 
make many niiracles to have concurred in this fact ; parti- 
cularly, they say, that the relations of Zimri going to fall 
upon Phineas for killing their prince, the angel of the Lord 
smote them, and cut diem off, 


So the plague was stayed from the children of Israel.| It ' 


seems a pestilential disease (as Josephus calls it) swept 
away many of the offenders, who could not so speedily be 
punished by the judges: but it-stopped immediately upon 
this pious act of Phineas. 


Ver. 9. And those that died of the plaque were twenty | 


and four thousand.] There were but twenty and three thou- 
sand who died of the plague itself, as the apostle tells us, 
(1 Cor. x. 8.) but there were a thousand more taken off in 
the plague time, or during the plaque, as the Hebrew words 
may be read: for, in the twenty and four thousand, Moses 
comprehends all those who were killed by the sword, zn the 
day of the plague, (as the phrase is ver. 18.) whereas St. 
Paul reckons those only who died of the pestilence, as 
many have observed, particularly Bochartus, (lib. ii. Hie- 
roz. cap. 34. par.i.) It is probable that from hence it was, 
that the author of the Samaritan Chronicle took up:a con- 
ceit, that the king of Moab sent twenty-four thousand dam- 
sels to seduce .the Israelites;'as Hottinger reports his 
words, in his Smegma Orientale, (cap. 8. p. 448.) | 

Ver. 10. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.) After 
the plague was stayed, itis-likely, Moses went into, the ta- 
bernacle to give God thanks for his mercy to his people; 
and then he spake to him what herc follows. 

Ver. 11. Phineas the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron 
the priest, hath turned my wrath away from the children of 
Israel.) 'Though they wept and mourned before the door of 
the tabernacle, yet that did not prevail so mych for mercy 
as this heroic act of justice. 

While he was zealous for my sake among them.| Witha 
fervent and courageous aflection vindicated the Divine ho- 
nour, by a speedy punishment of those notorious offenders. 

That I consumed not the children of Israel in my jealousy.] 
Did not proceed to destroy them by the pestilence, when I 
was so highly incensed against them.» For it is observed 
by Herodotus himself in his Euterpe, that row peyddwv adt- 
kndrwy peydAat tio Kat ryswolar mapa tov Oecov, for great 
crimes thereare as great punishments sent from God; which 
is necessary for the public good: for unless, by such means, 
a stop be put to open impurities, to marders, and such-like 
crimes, not only all civil society will be overturned, but 
nations become so wicked, that they will be fit for nothing 
hut to be rooted out, by the Divine vengeance, as the Ca- 
naanites were. Thus Cicero discourses, (Philip. viii.) “ In 
corpore, si quid ejusmodi est, quod reliquo corpori no- 
ceat,” &c. In the body, if there be any thing which hurts the 
rest of the body, itis necessary to cut it off, or to burn it, 
that some one member, rather than the whole body perish: 
and so it is in the body of the commonwealth: ‘ut totum sal- 
yum sit, quicquid est pestifernm ainputetur;” that the whole 
may be preserved, let that which is infectious be lopped off. 


Ver. 12.. Wherefore say.] Unto Phineas, or unto all the ' 


people. 
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till the latter times of the judges, (Judg. xxi. 
Eliezer interprets it, He gave him the life of this wor id, and 
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Behold, I give thee my covenant of peace.] The word 


peace, in Scripture, comprehends all manner of blessings: 
‘and therefore this is a solemn promise and engagement to 


make him and his family. prosperous: the particular bless- 
ing which he entails upon him, following in the next verse. 


‘But some will have this to signify, that he should be the 


great reconciler of God to his people, and make peace be- 
tween them hereafter, as he had done at present. Philo 
seems to think this and the priesthood to be two distinct 
things; when he saith, God crowned his piety dwrraic Sweat, 
slohuy kal iepocbvy, with two gifts, peace and the priesthood. 
And the Jews make peace to consist in a long life of pros- 
perity; which was fulfilled in Phineas’s person, who lived 
28.) Pirke 


of the next. 

Ver.13. And he shall have it, and his sced after him.] ~ 
shall continue in his family. 

Even the covenant of an everlasting priesthood.| This is 
the particular happiness which God settled upon him and 
his posterity, as long as their state lasted; which was with 
some limitation, it appears by this, that after some succes- 


‘sions in the line of Phineas, the priesthood came, for a 


time, into the family of Eli, who was descended from Itha- 
mar the youngest son of Aaron: the reason of it is not men- 


tioned in the Scripture; but some great sin, it is reason- 
‘able to:suppose, provoked God to set aside the line of 


Eleazar for: some ‘years, till Eli’s sons also became so 


-wicked, that the priesthood was taken from them, and re- 


stored in the days of Solomon to the posterity of Phineas, 
with whom it continued as long as the priesthood lasted. 
What’sin this was, and when domnlitted, we do not know. 


Some of the Hebrew doctors are so bold as to say, it was 


because Phineas would not absolve Jeplithah from his 


yow,.as Mr. Selden. observes, (lib. i. de Success. in Pontif. 


cap. 2.) But as there is no ground for this, and such-liké 
fancies, which others of them have, so it is more probable 
that some of Phineas’s successors offended, rather than 
he himself; his posterity for four generations holding the 
priesthood, before it was translated to Eli, as Josephus 
and others (mentioned by Selden‘in the place before: 
named) make account. 

Aigidius Camartus, in his ool! de Rebus Elia, cap. 3. 
sect. 5. and Cornel. Bertram, cap. 15.'dé Repub. Jud: 
imagine, that in those confused times, none of the priests 
were found fit to:administer the aflairs of the nation; but 
Eli alone; and therefore he was appointed by God to it; 
as appears from 1 Sam. ii. 30. But 1’Emperenr, in his an-- 
notations upon Bertram, well observes, that it being the 
constant course of God's proceedings, to continue his mer- 


_ cies to the Israclites, according to his promise, whilé they 


were obedient, but to take them away when they became 
disobedient; it is highly reasonable to conclude theré was 


‘some great offence given to God by some of the race of 


Phineas, which was the canse that they lost this dignity : 
but so constant was God to his promise, that he preserved _ 
his line in a continued succession of twelve persons, froni 


' Phineas to Azariah, who “ executéd the priest’s office in the 


temple that Solomon built in Jerusalem,” as we read 1 Chron. 
vi. 4. to the 10th: from which time, to the captivity of 
Babylon, there were nine more, as we-read there in the 
following verses: and after the end of the captivity, unto 
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‘the time of Antiochus Eupator, the Jews reckon fifteen 


-more, the last of which, Onias, was killed by Lysias: and 
.after him there were cight of the family of the Asmonei ; 
.the last of which, Aristobulus, was killod by Herod, whe 
after that made whom he pleased. 

Because he was.jealous for his God.] God, who searches 
.the hearts, saw that this motion proceeded not from any 
private passion, but out of pure leve and fervent aflection 
to him, and from indiguation te see his Divine Majesty 
so affronted. For zeal is n mixed afieetion of love and 
anger. 

Aud made an atonement for the children of pet ] Pro- 
‘cured a pardon for all his brethren, avroxeAcborw xal ée- 
Aovpy@: oruvey (as Philo expresses it), by his uncom- 
manded and spontaneous diligence to vindicate God's ho- 
nour, flowing from his sinecre devotion to God's service. 

Ver. 14. Now the name of the Israelite that was slain, 
even that was slain with the Midianitish woman.] God 
would have his name stand upon record, partly to make it 
infamous, and partly to do honour to Phineas, who durst 
venture to set upon a man who had so great an interest in 
his tribe, as is mentioned in the next words. 

Zimri, the son of Salu, a prince. |] Not the chief. of the 
‘whole tribe, but of a great family in that tribe. 

Of a house among the Simeonites.] In the Hebrew the 
words are, of a house of a father. -For the tribes were di- 
vided into families, and these into houses, every.one of 

which had ahead or chief, (see the first chapter of this 
-book, ver. 2.) and Zimri was one of those principal per- 
sons, though not prince of all the Simeonites. 

Ver. 15. And the name of the Midianitish woman that was 
slain was Cozbi, the daughter of Zur.} This is set down 
also, to shew how little Phineas feared the great men, 
either.in Israel, or elsewhere: for Zur is reckoned after- 
ward as one of the kings of Midian, (chap. xxxi. 8.) or 
princes, (Josh. xiii. 2L.) 

He was head over a people, and of a.chief house in Mi- 
dian.| The Tiebrew word ummoth (which we translate peo- 
ple) signifies nations; so that if we translate these words 
exactly, they sound thus, he was head of nations, of a house 
of a father in Midian ; that is, chief of divers families, who 
all sprung from the same father or original in that country. 

Ver. 16. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.] Some 

time after this, though net long, (as appears from chap. 
Xxxi. ], 2.) but a little before Moses’s death. 
»  Ver.17. Vex the Midianites.}] Among whom this perni- 
cious contrivanee was hatched: for Balak being so in- 
censed against Balaam, that he bade him begone, in all 
haste, out of this country, (chap. xxiv. 11.) Balaam would 
not stay to propound unte him this mischievous advice 
which was in his head, but went to the Midianites, and 
there discovered it; which was the samc thing, he knew, as 
if he. had acquainted Balak with it, there being a great 
friendship between the two nations, (chap. xxxii. 4.) -Itis 
likely, also, that the Midianites were the first that advised 
Balaam should be sent for, which made their guilt the 
greater: but the Moabites did not escape, though (for Lot’s 
sake, perhaps, Deut. ii. 9.) their punishment was deferred 
till future times, as Balaam prophesied, (chap. xxiv. 17.) 
and they were also excluded, by a law made immediately 
after this, from the society of the Israelites, for this very 
fact, (chap. xxiii. 3, 4.) 
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And smite them.]| a the sword; as we find they did; 
chap. xxxi. 

Ver. 18. For they vex you with their wiles.] Have sorely 
distressed you by their subtle devices. 

Wherewith they have beguiled you, in the matter of Peor.] 
Drawn you in to commit fonl idolatry. Here Peor, which 
was a mountain in Moab, where Baal had a temple, (as I 
observed, chap. xxiii. 28.) is used fer the idol itself, which 
was there worshipped, being a contraction of Baal-Peor: 
and so itis chap. xxxi. 18. Josh. xxii. 17. 

And in the matter of Cozbi.} And into lewd filthiness 
with idolatrous women. 

. The daughter of a prince of Midian.] By whose consent, 
no doubt, she went upon this wicked design; that, by her 
noble garb and attendance, she might the more powerfully 
entice the great men of Isracl to idolatry. 

Their sister.] Whom the whole family were content to 
prostitute, that they might compass the destruction of the 
Israelites: but by sister may be meant one of the same 
country or nation; the same kind of language being used 
among them that was among the Jews; who called one an- 
other brethren and sisters (being descended from the same 
stock), as Christians did all those that were ‘of their reli: 
gion. 

Which was slain in the day of the plague.] When so 
many thousands fell by the pestilence. 

For Peor’s sake.] For: worshipping Baal-Peor 3 into 


which they were inveigled by the women, who invited them 


to a feast, and there, by their charms, excited another 
fleshly appetite in them, which they would not let them 
satisfy, unless they would both eat of their sacrifices and 
worship their idol: and perhaps they told them it was not 
lawful for them to consent to their desire, unless they would 
be of their religion. 
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Ver. 1. Axp it came to pass after the plaque.| Men- 
tioned in the foregoing chapter, ver. 9.17. though some 
fancy it refers unto all the plagues that had swept away all 
the former generation, except two persons. Jt is likely 
this may be done in the ezghth month of the fortieth Moin 
after they came out of Egypt. 

The Lord spake unto Moses, and unto Eleazar, the son of 
Aaron the. priest, saying.| As Ged had formerly joined 
Aaron with Moses, (Numb. 1.1.17. ii. 1. iv.1, &c.) se now 
Aaron being dead, he joins his son Eleazar with him, to 
shew that he succeeded not only i in his place and office, but 
also .in his authority. 

Ver. 2. Take the sum of all the congregation of the chil- 
dren of Israel.|] They had been twice numbered before 
this; once, before the building of the tabernacle, in the 
first year after they came out of Egypt, when they paid 
every man half a shcekel towards it, (Exod. xxx. Il. 13. 
xxxviii. 25.) and again, when they were to be encamped, 
in the second month of the second year, (Numb. i. I, 2, 
&c.) And now, all these men who had been then numbered 
(thirty-cight years ago) being dead (as appears from ver. 
64. of this chapter), God commands them to be numbered 
a third time; partly, that he might demonstrate -his faith- 


fulness to his word, in multiplying them vastly, notwith- 
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im eighteen hundred and twenty as many as they were at 
the last muster), and partly that the land they were now 
going to possess, might be the more easily divided among 
the tribes in just andl equal proportions. 

From twenty years.old and. upwards, throughout their 
fathers’ house, all that are able to go to war in Israel.]} All 
this is explained in the first chapter, ver. 2, 3. 

Ver. 3. And Moses and Eleazar the priest spake with 
them.| With the heads of the several tribes; who, it is 
likely, were to assist in this numbering, as they did in the 
former, (Numb. i: 4. 16, 17.) 

In the plains of Moab by Jordan :near Jericho, saying.] 
See chap. xxii. 1. - 

Ver.4. Take.the sun of the people.] These words are 
not in the Hebrew; but some words of this kind are to be 
understood, that. they spake with them about numbering 
the people, from twenty years old and upwards, as it here 
follows. 

As the Lord deedaibcmiied Moses and the childr ‘en of Israel, 
which went forth out of the land of Egypt.) He bade them 
proeced according to the directions God had formerly 
given, in the second month of the seeond year, after they 
came ont of Egypt, (Numb. i. 1.) 

- Ver. 5, 6. Reuben, the eldest son of Jacob.| This deihbae 
ing being performed as the former was, Moses uses more 
concise, Janguage i in the account he gives of it; as he doth 
in the foregoing verse, and in this, and those that follow; 
where he ‘sets down thé number of every tribe, and the 
families from whenee they sprung, without saying, Those 
that were numbered of the:tribe of Reuben were, &c. as he 
doth, Numb. i. 21, &e. 

The children of Hanoch, of whom came the family of the 


‘Hanochites, &c.| The four sons of Reuben (whose families 


here follow) are mentioned both in Genesis xlvi. 9. and in 
Exodus vi. 14. and are here mentioned again; because he 
intends to set down the names both of the children and 
grandchildren of one of his sons, which he did. not before. 

Ver. 7.: These are the families of the Reubenites.) The 
word we translate families, rather significs nations (gentes) 
or kindreds, as we translate it, Psal. xxii. 27. . For all 
that sprung from those seventy persons who came with 
Jacob into Egypt, are called by this naine of mispecoth, 
which the LXX. here translate éiuo, people ; 
divided into houses, as the Hebrews call them, and those 
houses into particular persons: this is plain from Josh. vil. 
14. where, for the discovery of him that had sinned in the 
aceursed thing, God commanded the Israelites to be brought 
by their tribes, and then that tribe by the famzlies belonging 
to it; and that family which the Lord took by households; 
and that household man by man. 

- And they that were numbered of them were forty and three 

thousand and seven hundred and thirty.| This being com- 
pared with Numb. i. 21. it appears this tribe was less than 
it was eight-and-thirty years ago, by near three thousand 
men: for some whole households had been destroyed, as it 
follows, ver. 9. 

Ver. 8. And the sons of Pallu, Eliab. j Iie speaks in the 
plural number, when there was but one son of Pallu, which 
is very usual in the Scripture language: (see Gen. xix. 29. 
xxi. 7. xlvi. 7. and in this very chapter, ver. 42.) 

Eltab.| We doth not say from him came the family of the 
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standing all their provocations (for their number was with- | 


which were | 
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Eliabites ; noe he made only a ‘household in the family (as 
we call it) of the Palluites. : 


» Ver. 9. And the sons of Eliab, Nemuel, and Dathan, and ° 


Abiram.| The same must be observed of. these, ‘that fami- 
lies did not spring from them; but they were households 
belonging to the family of the Palluites. : 

This ts that Dathan and Abiram.] They are here again 
mentioned; partly to set a new brand upon.them, for their 
insolent rebellion against Moses, and partly to shew how 
the Reubenites came to be so diminished. 

Famous in the congregation.] See chap. xvi. 2. 

Who. strove against Moses, and against Aaron, in the 
company of Isorah.] They joined with Korah, who seems 
to have been the chief incendiary ; for he is mentioned ne 
in chap. xvi. 1. 


| When they strove against the Lord.) Who had dsonded 


‘ 


Aaron alone to be the high-priest, and his sons to minister ~ 


in the pricst’s office; which these men would have usurped; ° 


chap. xvi. 11. where it.is said expressly, “they were ga- - 


thered togethcr against the Lord.” 


Ver. 10. And the earth opened her mouth, and nochetwba . 


them up together with Korah.| These words scem to im- 


port, that Korah was swallowed up with Dathan and Abi- - 


ram,.as I have observed upon chap. xvi. 32. (See there.) 


Butit must be acknowledged, that these words may receive . 


another interpretation, and that very natural, in this manner: 
The earth opened her mouth and swallowed them up, (viz. 
Dathan and Abiram, and the rest, mentioned chap. xvi. 32.) 
and then the next words, veeth Korah, may be thus trans- 
lated, and as for Korah (who was. the great incendiary) 
when that company died, i. e. he died when the company. 


which offered incense died: for there:is in many places a 


defect of a word, to be supplied from the word that follows. 
This is.a very easy construction, and agrees with the 


Psalmist, Psal. evi. 17. where. he mentions. only Dathan : 


and Abiram’s company as swallowed up; and then adds, 


(ver. 18.) “ A fire was kindled in their company (2. e. in'the © 
other company of rebels), and the flame burnt up the wick- .- 


ed;” viz. Korah, and those that were with him. 
What time the fire devoured two hundred and fifty men.] 


See chap. xvi. 35. Iftheinterpretation now mentioned of the : 
foregoing words be admitted, then Korah must be added - 


to the number of the two hundred and fifty men; which 


Moses takes occasion to explain in this place. — , 


And they became a sig.) A monument of God’s s displea- 
sure against those that aflront his ministers; to give warn- 
ing unto all posterity not to follow their pernicious courses. 

Ver. }1. Notwithstanding the children of Korah died riot.} 


-As those of Dathan and Abiram did; but their family conr 


tinued famous in David’s time: for perhaps they left their 
father, ‘and departed from the tents of those wicked men ;, as 
Moses by.God’s command exhorted the p geme Soge ies (chap. 
xvi. 24. 26.) and they obeyed, (ver. 27.) 

Ver. 12, 18. The sons of Simeon after. their families, &c.] 
His sons are reckoned up here just as tliey are Gen. xIvi. 
10. and Exod. vi. 15. only one of them, viz. Ohad, is here 
omitted; because,.cither he-had no children, or his family 
was extinct before this time. The first of them also, viz. 
Nemuel, is there called Jemuel;: and Jachin, in 1 Chron. 
iv. 24.-:is called: Jarib ;- thero beine some reason, in process 
of time, for such alterations. 

Ver. 14. These are the families of the Simeonites, twenty 
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and two thousand and two hundred.) There was a wonder- 
ful decrease of this tribe in the space of thirty and eight 
years: for they were fewer by above thirty-seven thousand 
than they were at the last numbering. (See chap. i. 28.) 
Many of them, it is probable, being in the same crime with 
. Zimri, and the plague falling most heavily upon this tribe, 
whom Moses in Deuteronomy xxxiii. doth not bless. | 

Ver. 15—17. And the children of Gad after their fami- 
lies.) They are reckoned here next to the Simeonites, be- 
cause they lay encamped next to them, under the standard 
of Reuben, (Numb. ii. 10, 11, &c.) 

Of Zephon the family of the Zephonites, &c.] They are 

reckoned up in the same manncr, Gen. xlvi. 16. only he 
that is here called Zephon, is there called Ziphon; and 
Osni is there called Ezbon; and Arod called Arodi. — 
' Ver. 18. These are the families of the children of Gad, 
according.to those that were numbered of them, forty thou- 
sand and five hundred.| This tribe also was less by above 
five thousand. than before, (chap. i. 25.) 

Ver.19. The sons of Judah, Er and Onan.] These were 
his eldest sons, but died without issue before the children 
of Isracl went down into Egypt, as it here follows. (See 
Gen. xxxyiii. 1, 2, Ke.) 

Ver. 20. And the sons of Judah after their families were, 

&c.] Now he reckons those of his sons who made fami- 
lies, which were three: as we tread also Gen. xlvi. 12. 
. Ver. 21. And the sons. of Pharez were Hezron, &c.}] Here 
he numbers two of Judah’s grandchildren, as he did one 
of Reuben’s, ver. 6. only with this difference, that these 
two made families in Israel, which his grandson did not; 
they being substituted instead of Er and Onan, who died 
without children. Ory rather, the family of Pharez growing 
very great, there was a subdivision made of it.into the 
other families, who were all still Pharezites (fer Pharez 
had no other children but these two, to make a family of 
that name), but called by these two names of Hezronites 
and Hamulites, becanse the Pharezites were grown too big 
to be one family, and therefore parted into two. 


Ver. 22. These are the families of Judah, according to ° 


those that were numbered of them, threescore and sixteen 
thousand and five hundred.) This tribe was very numerous 
before, above all the rest; and now this new generation, 
which sprung up instead of the old (who were all destroyed 
except Caleb), exceeded them two thousand. So faithful 
was God to his promise, that this should be a most power- 
ful tribe. (See Numb. i. 27.) 

Ver. 23. The sons of Issachar after their famikes.] He 
and Zebulon. are mentioned next, because they lay en- 
camped together, under the reer of Judah. (See 
Numb. ii, 5—7.) 


Of Tola, the family of the Tolaites.| A wonderful fruit-_ 
ful family, and very valiant: there being of this one family 


twenty-two thousand and six hundred men in tho days of 
David, (1 Chron. vii. 2.) 

Of Pua, the family of the Punites.] We is called Phu- 
vah, Gen. xlvi. 18. 

Ver, 24. Of Jashub.] Who is called Job in the same 
‘place. 

Ver. 25. Threescore and four thousand and three hun- 
‘dred.] This tribe also was exceedingly increased; being 
near ten thousand more now than they were at their first 
numbering, (chap. i. 29. ii. 6.) 
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Ver. 26. Of the sons of Zebulun after their families. ] 
There i is no chango in their names; which are: the same, 
without any alteration, as when they went into Egypt, 
(Gen. xIvi. 14.) 

Ver. 27. Those that were numbered of them, threescore 
thousand and five hundred.] This tribe likewise was in- 
creased above three thousand since the former numbcring, 
(see chap. i. 31.) .And so the whole camp of Judah was 
mightily augmented, as that of Reuben was diminished. 

Ver. 28. The sons of Joseph after their families.| See 
Gen. xlvi. 20. 

Ver. 29. Of the sons of Manasseh, of Machir, &c.] This 
was the only son; but those descended from him, by an 
usual manner of speaking, are called Manasseh’s sons also, 
being his grandsons.’ Some think indeed that Manasseh 
had other sons, which they gather from Gen. |. 22. but, if 
he had, their families were extinct; but none but Machir 
and his posterity had any inheritance in the land of Ca- 
naan, Josh. xvii. 1, 2. where the grandchildren are called 
his children. 

Machir begat Gilead, and of Gilead came the family of 
the Gileadites.| They were not a distinct family from the 
Machirites, but the very same; Machir having no son but 
Gilead. Therefore that family, which at first was called 
Machirites, was afterward called Gileadites; or it was in- 
differently called either by the one or the other. 

Ver. 30. These are the sons of Gilead, of Jeezer.] Called 
Abiezer, Josh. xvii. 2. 

The family of the Jeezerites, &c.] The posterity of Gilead 
grew-so numerous, that his sons made families, and not 
only households: so that the name of Gileadites being too 
general to distinguish them all, they were called, at length, 
by the name of his sons. 

Ver. 31, 32. Of Asriel, the family of the Asrielites, &c.] 
This, and all the rest that follow, are mentioned as the 
sons of Gilead; for each of whose children there was a lot 
in the land of Canaan, (Josh. xvii. 2.) - 

Ver. 33. And Zelophehad the son.of Hepher had no sons, 
but daughters, &c.) Whose case is considered in the next, 
and in the last chapter of this book; where they are ordered 
to have an inheritance among their father’s brethren, but to 
marry into their own tribe. And their.posterity, I sup- 
pose, were called after their grandfather's name, Hepher- 
ites: for such a family there was, as Moses ger us in the 
foregoing verse... 

Ver. 84. Ni umbered of them fift y-two jhouniel and seven 
hundred.| If this be compared with chap.i. 35. it will ap- 
pear that this tribe was increased above twenty thousand: 
which is the greatest increase of any other; and made good 
the prophecy of Jacob pion. the children of Joseph, 
(Gen. xlix. 22.) 

Ver. 35. These are the sons of Ephraim, after their fa- 
milies.| He is mentioned after Manassch, heeause he was 
his younger brother: yet in their. encampment, this tribe 
had the standard under which Manasseh marched, (Numb. 


Hi. 18, &c.) 


Of Shuthelah, the famil y of the Shuthelites, &c.) He is 
mentioned first also in 1 Chron. vii. 20. where the next 
son Becher is called Bered; and Tahan called Tahath. 
For time is wont to make great alterations in the names of 
persons and places. . 

-Ver.36. These are the sons ah Shuthelah, of Eran, the 
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family of the Eranites.] He had, it seems, but one son; 
whose children (after the usual manner ef speaking before 
noted) were called the sons ef Shuthelah; though they 
made a distinet family, under the name of Eranites: 

Ver. 37. Those that were numbered of them, thirty-two 


thousand aud five hundred.) Though this preved a very nu- | 
: rah.| Or Serah, as she is ealled, Gen. xlvi.‘17. 
not say that a family sprang from her, which Corn. Ber-. 
'tramus (eap. 6. de Republ. Jud.) seems to think prebable, 
instead ef some that were lost; but she was a woman, it is: 
' likely, as eminent in this tribe as any of her brethren for. 


inéerous tribe in future times, yet, for the present, they were 
fewer by eight thousand than they were in the former num- 
bering, (chap. i. 33.) which makes Moses’s prephcey, a 
little after this, the more remarkable, Deut. xxxiil..17. 
where he makes thu ania “nbs ten to ene, in conmpoieom 
with the Manassites. 


Ver. 38. The sons of Benjamin, after their families.) This | 


tribe also was under the standard of Ephraim, and therefore 
mentioned here together with him and Manassch. When 
they went into Egypt, the sons of. Benjamin were no less 
than ten, (Gen. xvi. 21.) half of which either had no ehild- 
ren, or they were all extinct before this time; on here are 
wiry d five named. 

' Of Bela, the family of the Belaites, &c.] The two first, 
Bela and Ashbel, are there named as they are here: but 
the next, Ahiram; is there called Ehi, and in 1 Chren. viii. 1. 
Ahara; such an.alteration doth time make in names. ~ 
-- Ver. 39. Of Shupham, &c.] Tle is called Muppim in Gen. 
xlvi: 21. and Hupham is there called Huppim. 

Ver. 40. The sons of Bela were Ard and Naaman.] 
Though five ef his sons were dead without issue, yet two 
of his grandsons, descended from his eldest sen, made 
distinct families in Israel. And the sen of ene of them was 
called after the name of his uncle, the youngest son of 
Benjamin, (Gen. xlvi. 21.) whese name was Ard; and in 
1 Chron. viii. 3. (by a small transposition of letters) is 
called Adar. 

Ver. 41. There were wabekbeoibil of them forty-five theusand 

and six hundred.| This tribe was grown to be ten thousand 
more than they were at the last numbering, (chap. 1. 37.) 
~ Ver. 42. These are the sons of Dan.| Thus he speaks, 
though he had but one. (Sec ver. 8.) 
’ Of Shuham.] Called Hushim, by a transposition of let- 
ters, Gen. xlvi. 23. Just as the same tree is called almu- 
gim, 1 Kings x. 8. and almugim, 2 Chron. ii. 8. And the 
same city in which Joshua was buried, called ‘Vimnath- 
Serach, Jesh. xxiv. 30. and Timnath-Cheres, Judg. ii. 9. 
And, to come still nearer, the same man is called Rechum, 
Nehem. xii. 3. and Cherim, ver. 15. of the same chapter. 

These are the families of Dan, after their families.] That 
is, from these Shuhamites came all the rest of the families 
of this tribe, which are not here mentiencd ; but into which 
this family was subdivided when it grew very great, as it 
appears from the next words. 

Ver. 43. All the families of the Shuhamites.| This shews 
there were more than one of them who had names from 
some of the children of Shuham. 


Were threescore and four thousand and four hundred.| 


A vast number to spring from one man; when Benjamin, 
who had ten sons, wanted almost twenty thousand of this 
number: which is seventeen hundred more than were in 
this tribe at the last numbering, (chap. i. 39.) - 

Ver. 44. Of the children of Asher after their families, &c.] 
They all retain the same names whieh they had when they 
went into Egypt, (Gen. xlvi. 17.) Only he that is here called 


Jeshui, is there called Ishui; and another son there men- 
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tioned is here omitted ; his family, I suppose, being quite 
extinct. 

Ver. 45. Of the sons of Beriah, &c.]| Inidond of him, 
whose family was quite lost, the youngest son of mane 
(Beriah) had two families sprung frem him. 

Ver. 46. And the name of the daughter.of Asher was rie 
He doth 


some virtue or other: insemuch, that the cabalists, in the 
aneient book Zohar, parting the heavenly region, where the. - 
souls‘of holy wemen are, into four palaces, make four great 
wemen to be a kind of presidents of them, viz. Pharaoh’s 
daughter, whe educated Moses; and this Serah, the daugh- 
ter of Asher; with Jechabed, the mother et Meses; and 
Deborah, the famous prophetess. _ (See Selden, lib, il. ne 
Jure Nat. et Gent. cap. 4.) 

- Ver. 47. Were fifty and three thousand and four hundred.] 


. This tribe also fructified exceedingly, wanting but a hun- 


dred ef twelve thousand more than they were at the last 
numbering, (chap. i. 41.) 2) 

Ver. 48, 49. Of the sons of Naphtali, after their families; 
kes ] There are four of them whese names were net at all 
ehangcd since they went inte Egypt. (See Gen. xlvi. 24.) 

Ver. 50. Were forty-five thousand and four. hundred.] 
They wanted eight thousand of their number, (Numb. i. 43.) 
These two tribes, Asher and Naphtali, are mentioned tege- 
ther ‘with. Dan, beeause they were ena under his 
standard, (Numb. ii. 25,.26, &e.) 

Ver. 51. These were the numbered of the children of _ Is- 
rael, six hundred thousand and a thousand seven hundred 
aud fifty.) 'Thatis, the whole number amounted to this sum; 
which was but eighteen hundred and twenty less than they 
were when they were last numbered, thirty-eight years ago, 
(chap. i. 46.) So great was the goodness of God, and such 
his faithfulness to his word, that, when he destroyed all the 
former generation (who were above twenty years old), -he 
multiplied their posterity so fast, in that space of time, as 
to make them equa in a manner, te these: that went be- 
fore them. 

Ver. 52. And the Lord sake unto Moses, saying. J: After 
the people were thus numbered, and every family, and the 
persens it centained, exactly know: ny then the heat ondgred 
as follows. 

_ Ver. 53. Unto these.] 1.e. These families Beforemahned>: 

The land shall be divided.] 7. e. The land of Canaan, inte 
which they were going. 

: For an inheritance. it sab te be alienated from those fa- 
milies. 

According to the sighbok of names.| Of the persons in the 
several families, from twenty years eld and upwards, (ver. 
2.) ‘So that miners, who had not attained the age of twenty 
years when this aceount was taken, the Jews say, were net 
to have any share in the land, though they were ceme to 
that age at the time of the distribution of it among them. 
But these miners had possessions, as = of varie emthiers, 
according to the families. 

Ver. 54. To many thou shalt give the more beeritiends 
and to few thou shalt give the less inheritance.) That is; order 
Joshua to assign them a share in the land, preportionable 
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to the number of persons in every tribe: some of which 
were far greater than others, and therefore to have more 
land, proportionable to the largeness of their families. But 
this was not measured merely by the number of acres, as 
we speak, but by the goodness of the soil: for a little 
ground, in a rich country, would maintain more persons 
than twiee as.much in a barren. So Josephus, lib. v. 
Antiq. cap. 1. where, after he had said that Joshua made a 
distribution of the land, xara peyfSove Exaorng rwv gudcy, 
according to the bigness of each tribe; he adds, that in do- 
ing this, reunrod¢ paddov Fj perontodc trove KAtjpove elvat Seiv, 
it was necessary to consider rather the value than the mea- 
. Sure of every portion ; and gives this reason why the tribe 
of Benjamin had so narrow a portion allotted them, be- 
cause the ground was so very fertile about Jerusalem. 
EZrevdraroe 6 xAjpoc ovroc dia THY THe vig aperqv, This lot was 
very strait, because of the goodness of the soil. 

To every man shall his inheritance be given.) That is, to 

every family. 
_. According to those that were numbered of him.| Accord- 
ing fo the account that had been now taken; not consider- 
ing who might be born after this (and thereby increase a 
family), or die (and thereby diminish it) before the division 
of the land was made. For several died, we may well 
think, in the wars with tho Canaanites, and others were 
born before the country was conquered. 

‘Mer. 55. Notivithstanding the land shall be divided by 
lot:]. When it was divided into so many equal shares as 
there were tribes (a due respect being had to their number), 
they were not to choose which share they would have; but 
that was to be determined by lot. The manner of which 
they say-was this: two urns being placed before him that 
drew the lots, in one of which were scrolls of parchment, 
containing the names of the twelve tribes of Israel, and in 
the other, the portions of land; he first put in his hand into 
the urn wherein were their names, and drew out one, ‘sup- 
pose that. of Judah; and then he put his hand into tho 
other urn, and drew out the portion that fell to his share. 
Or, perhaps, there was only one urn, wherein were the several 
portions of land; and they began suppose with the eldest 
son of Israel, viz. Reuben; and pulling out a scroll, said, 
This is the portion of Reuben: and so with the rest. But 
which soever way they proceeded there were two distribu- 
tions made, onc of the whole country into twelve parts; 
and another of each of those parts among tho several fami- 
lies that were in each tribe. (Sec Selden de Suceessioni- 
bus ad Leges Hebr. eap. 21, 22.) 

According to the names of the tribes of their families they 
shall inherit.] This seems to justify what I now said, that 
they first named the tribe whose lot they would draw out; 
and that contained his inheritance. But, after all this, it 
might happen that somo of their lots were too scanty for 
their number, and others too large: in which case Eleazar, 
and Joshua, and the rest appointed for this office, (chap. 
xxxiv. 17, &c.) ordered some portion to be taken from 
those who had too much, and given to those who had too 
little for their families. This appears from Josh. xix. 9. 
where a portion out of the lot of Judah is ordered for 
Simeon; because the one was too large, and the other too 
small: and the same may be said of Dan, ver. 47. © 

Ver. 56. According. to the lot shall the possession be cdi- 
vided.]| The first words, which we translate according to the 
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lot, being, in the Hebrew, al pi hagoral, which literally sige 
nify according to the mouth of the.lot (which is no moro 
than, as the lot shall declare), the Jews have a conceit, that 
the land was divided, not merely by lot, but by urim and 
thummim, which Eleazar the priest then put on (as the 
Talmud describes it in Bava Bathra); and two ums 
standing before him, in one of which were the names of the 
twelve tribes, and in the other the names of the portions of 


land, he looked by the. Holy.Ghost upon the urim and 


thimmim, and said, Let such a tribe come up; which being 
done, he end again, Let such a portion of land come. up Sor 
this tribe: by which means all the people (before whom 
this was done) were satisfied that their portion was allotted 


_to them by God; and all cause of murmuring and conten- 


tion taken away.. Thus R. Solomon and others mentioned 
by Buxtorf in his Hist. Urim et Thummim, cap.3. and 
Martinius Mauritius in his late treatise de Sortitione veter. 
Hebr. cap. 29. sect. 4, 5. where he observes, how ancient 


_ the way of dividing goods and lands by lot was in other 


countries. But, there was no need of this solemnity ; the 
division of the land by God’s order, after the manner of 
lots, sufficiently shewing, it was not -by. man’s directions 
but by God’s that such a share fell to them. 

Between many and few] Every tribe having its land as- 
signed them by the lot, it was then divided among. the se- 
veral families, in the same manner (as these words seem to 
signify), and then every household had their share allotted 
them; according to (he number of persons that were in them; 
which if:they were many, had a greater share;. if few, a 
less.. By which means every man had reason to rest sa- 
tisfied, because such was his lot; that. is, such was the 
good pleasure of God, who directed the lots; as we leam 
from Joshua xviii. 6. 8. 10. where we read expressly, that 
in the division of the land, he “ cast lots for. them before 
the Lord in Shiloh,” that he might order every onc his 
portion. 

Ver. 57. And these are they that were. numbered of the Le- 
vites, after their families.] It was, fit an account, should be 
taken of. this tribe also, that it might be seen how God had 
blessed them, as well as the rest of the tribes of Israel, with 
a numerous issue; though he had cut off,.in the space of 
thirty-eight years, all the former gencration, from twenty 
years old and upward. 

Of Gershon, the family of the. Gershonites, &c,] .The 
principal families in this tribe were three, descended from 
the three sons of Levi, Gershon, Kohath, and Merari; whose 
names were ‘not at all altered since their coming out of 
Egypt until this time, (Gen. xlvi. 11. Exod. vi. 16. ) 

_ Ver. 58. These ure the families of the Levites.].The three 
forenamed were the principal families, divided into, those 
lesser familics which here. follow. 

The family of the Libnites.) Descended from Libni the 
eldest son of Gershon; who had another son, whose family 
is here omitted (viz. Shimi), though mentioned Exod. vi. 17. 
But in this place Moses doth not giv ea full account of all 
the families of the Levites, nor is it given in exact order, 
because they were to have no inheritance in the division of 
the land; which was the reason that all the families of the 
other tribes are set down so. punctually. 

The family of the Hebronites.]. From. Hebron, one of the 
sons of Kohath, (Exod. vi. 18. Namb. iii. 19.) 

The family of the Mahlites, the family.of the Mushites.] 
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From the two‘sons of Merari, who were called Mahli, and 

Mushi; (Exod, vi. 19. Numb. iii. 20.) 

- The family of the Korathites:|-From the great-grand- 

child of Levi, (Exod. vi. 21. Numb: xvi. 1.) 

_ And Kohath begat Amram.| Who was grandchild of 

Levi, and brother to the father of Korah, (Exod. vi.18.) | 
Ver. 59; And the name of Amram’s wife was Jochabed, 

the daughter of Levi.) See Exod. vi. 20. 

Whom her mother (viz. Levi's wife) bare to Levi in 
Eqgypt.| Sec this there explained. 

And she bare unto Amram, Aaron and Moses, and Miriam 
their sister.| Who was born before Moses,-if not before 
Aaron, (Exod. ii. 4.) 

Ver. 60. And unto Aaron was born Nadab and Abihu, 
Eleazar and Ithamar.] See Exod. vi. 23. where he tells the 
name of their mother. 

Ver. GL. And Nadab and Abihu died, when they offered 
strange fire before the Lord.] See Lev. x. 2. and the third 
chapter of this hook, ver. 4. - But Eleazar (who was the 
eldest’-next to' them) was now alive, and made high- 
priest; and it is likely Ithamar also, being under twenty 
years old, when the people murmured upon the report of 
the spies; and so not cut off with ae wicked ereeares 
(chap. xvi. 29.) 

All this is here recounted, to shew that the tribe of Levi 
was préserved, by the blessing of God, as well as the rest 
of the Israelites; though they were to have no inheritance 
in the land of Canaan. 

Ver. 62. And those that were numbered of them, were 
twenty and three thousand, &c.| Soe they were a thousand 
more than at the last numbering, (chap. iii. 39.) 

For they werenot numbered among the children of Israel.] 
But by themselves, for the reason following. 

Because there was no inheritance given them among the 
children of Israel.| For God was their inheritance, as he 
told them, chap. xviii. 20, &c. And therefore they were 
ordered not to be numbered thirty-eight years ago, no more 
than now, (Numb, i. 49, &c.) The Jews arc something 
curious in their observations upon these words, among (or 
in the midst of) the children of Israel: from whence they 
conclude, that the Levites might have lands out of the 
bounds of the land of Canaan, though not: within it, among 
their brethren. 
| Ver. 63. These are they that were numbered by Moses 
and Eleazar the priest, who numbered the children of Israel 
in the plains of Moab, &c.| he a special command of God, 
(ver. 1, 2, &c.) 

Ver. 64. But among these there was not aman of them 
whom Moses and Aaron the priest numbered, when they 
numbered the children of Israel in the wilderness of Sinai.] 
See the first chapter of this book, ver. 1, 2,&c. so ex- 
actly were God’s threatenings fulfilled, as well as his pro- 
mises. 

Ver. 65. For the Lord had said of them, They shall surely 
die in the wilderness.) Tie had pronounced this irreversible 
sentence upon the whole congregation, chap. xiv. 23. 28, 
‘29. where he swears they should not cnter into the land of 
Canaan, because they had brought or entertained an evil 
report of it. (See also Deut. ii. 14, 15.) 

And there was not a man left of them, save Caleb the son 
of Jephunneh, and Joshua the son of Nuri.|-Whom God pro- 
mised to sparc, because they were of another spirit, (chap. 
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an instance of the truth of God's word, as the deatit of all 
the rest. 
CHAP. XXVII. 

Ver. 1. Ten came the daughters of Zelophehad; the son 
of Hepher, &c.| Who are mentioned before, (chap: xxvi. 
33.) just as they are here; only their. gencalogy is here 
more fully set out, that their father was the grandson of 
Manasseh the son of Joseph, from whom he was lincally 
descended, but left no sons behind him. » Now these young 
women ‘hearing’ Moses say (as he doth: in the foregoing 
chapter), that the Lord commanded the land of Canaan 
should be divided among those that were now numbered; 
and observing that only malés from twénty years old were 
numberéd, (ver. 2.) presently apprehended, that they, being 
females, were excluded from having any inheritance among 
the Israelites, (and so the family of the Hepherites, cliap. 
XxxV1. 32. would be extinguished.) This was the ground of 
what follows: whereby it appears, that every body was im- 
mediately acquainted with the laws which Moses received 
from God; and that there was a faithful register kept of 
every one that was born in every family and tribe, to pre- 
vent all disputes about the true heirs to men’s estates. 

Ver. 2. And they stood before Moses, &c.| To represent 
before him, and the rest of the judges, who were now as- 
sembled, the case which I have mentioned. 

Before Moses, and Eleazar the priest, and before the 
princes, and all the congregation.| These made up the 
greatest court of judicature that at any time sat. For by 
princes are meant, either the heads of the tribes, or the 
highest of the judges appointed Exod. xviii. called the 
heads of the people, ver. 25. And by all the congregation 
is nieant the seventy elders mentioned in this book, (chap. 
xi. 24.) For they are called col ha edah (the whole congre- 
gation, and sometimes only edah, the congregation), as R. 
Solomon ebserves: (see Bertram dé Republ: Jud. p. 72.) 
Now at the head of all these sat Moses, and néxt to him 
Eleazar the priest. 

By the door of the tabernacle of the congr egation j Near 


_ to which this august assembly, it is likely, was. wont to sit 


when they met together: that Moses might .presently, if 
there were occasion, go and consult with God himself in 
any difficult matter that came before them.. And thus Mr. 
Selden observes, out of Maimonides, that in future times 


_the great Sanhedrin followed the tabernacle, sitting some- 


times in one place, sometimes in another, according as that 
was settled. As (after they came to Canaan) it was first at 
Shiloh, then at Mizpeh, and afterward at Gilgal, Nob, 
Gibeon, the house of Obed-Edom; till at last it was fixed 
in Jerusalem, (lib.ii. de Syned.cap. 15:n. 4.) As conceming — 
that which the Talmudists say, concerning the proceédings 
in this case of Zclophchad’s daughters, nothing certain can 
be determined. But they give this account of it: that they 
first brought this cause into the courts appointed by the 
advice of Jethro, (Exod. xviii. 21.) and began with the 
rulers of ten, who knowing not what’ to say to them, they 
went to those of fifty, and: from thence to the centurions, 
and at last to the chiliarchs: none of which durst.adven- 
ture to give judgment, but referred the cause, by reason ef 
its difficulty, to. Moses; who brouglit it to the Schechinah, 
4K 2 
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as they speak, i.e. to the Divine Majesty, (Seld. ib. cap. 
16. n. 1.) 

Ver.3. Saying, Our father died in the wilderness.] Among 
the rest mentioned ver. 64, 65. of the foregoing chapter. 
They seem to have drawn up their cause in the form ofa 
petition; or, as Mr. Selden speaks, in the legal phrase, pre- 
sented a libel to the court, containing the entire matter of 
their petition, and that artificially enough. 

And he was not one of them that gathereil themselves to- 
gether against the Lord in the company of Korah.} They 
use the very words of Moses concerning that rebellious 
company, (chap. xvi. 11.) and instance in this .sin, rather 
than any other; -cithcr to shew that their father had a due 
regard to the authority of Moses (who they hoped therefore 
would be the more favourable to his posterity), or rather, 
to insinuate, that he was not guilty of such a crime, as 
might make men justly forfeit what they: had for their 
children, as well as for themselves. For all the family of 
Dathan and Abiram perished: and it is taken notice of as 
a singular mercy, that the children of Korah we not, (chap. 
xxvi. 10, 11.) 

But died in his own sin.] i.e. For his own sin: which God 
had declared should not affect the children, (chap. xiv. 31.) 
For to that general sin, in which all the people were en- 
gaged, these words seem to refer. And so it was his own 
sin, not withrespect to the rest of the people (for they were 
all alike guilty), but with respect to his children; it being 
a personal guilt, in which they were not concerned. . 

The Jews commonly say that Zelophehad was the man 
that was stoned for gathering sticks on the sabbath-day: 
for which they have no authority, but a fancy of R. Aquiba, 
who is sharply reproved for it. by another -considerable 
rabbi, who.saith it is a rash judgment; for if it were true, 
since the Scripture conceals it, he ought not to have re- 
yealed it: but hath reproached a just man, for any thing 
that appears. — Selden, lib. 1. de Synedr. cap..1. 
sect. 2, 

And had no son ‘ As was found when the tre re were 
numbered, (chap. xxvi. 33.) 

Ver. 4. Why should the name of our father be done away 
from among his family.) One family of the tribe of Ma- 
nasseh, viz. the Hepherites, being in danger to be wholly 
extinguished. R.Judah'will have the word zame in this 
place to signify as much as hereditary possession; and so 
be thinks it ‘signifies, Deut. xxv. 6. as Mr. Selden ob- 
serves out of Pesikta, (lib. de Successionibus, cap. 14.) 

- Because he.hath no son.) Merely for want of issue-male, 
when he hath left many daughters. 

Give unto us therefore a possession among the brethren of 
qur father.] Let us come in for.a share among those that 
are descended from Manasseh: which if they did, the 
name of their father could not be thereby preserved, but 
by the son of one of these daughters taking upon him, not 
the name of his father that begat him, but of bis mother’s 
grandfather, viz. Hepher; which was ordered afterward. 
by a gencral law, (Deut. xxv. 6.) - 

Ner. 5. And Moses brought their cause before.the Lori.} 
This was too difficult a cause (though there seemed. to be 
a great deal of reason.on their side) to be judged.by the 
great court beforenientioned ;_ and therefore it.was referred. 
to Moses alone, as other w eighty causes used to be: (see 
chap. xy. 32. xxv. 4.) for neither Eleazar,. nor any other. 
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person, (before whom it was brought, ver. 2.) are here men- 
tioned as the judges of this matter. And he durst not judge 
it, though the equity appeared very plain, without bringing 
it before the Lord for his direction, which he could have 
upon all important occasions, (Exod. xxv. 22. Numb. 
vil. 89.) 

Ver. G. And the Lord spake wae Moses, saying. | This 
shews that the cause was devolved upon Moses alone; for 
‘the Lord tells him, and no other person, how it. should be 
determined. 

Ver. 7. The daughters of Zelophehad, &e.] The Lord 
approves of their claim, and gives a sentence in their 
favour. 

Thou shalt surely give them a possession Y’, an ikerieahoe 
among their father’s brethren.] Because the word from 
them in the Hebrew is of the masculine gender, some think 
it signifies, they were to be considered as if they had been 
sons. 

And thou shalt cause the inheritance of their father to pass 
unto them.| So that they were to enjoy what would have 
fallen to his share had he been alive; “ ob indutam de- 
functi patris personam,” as the lawyers speak; because 
they stood in the place of their dead father, and represented 
his person. And accordingly they put in their claim at the 
division of the land, and had their portion therein, accord- 
ing to this decision, (Josh. xvii. 2, 3, &c.) | How the por- 
tion was divided among them, according to the Hebrew 
doctors, Mr. Selden shews at large in his book de Succes- 
sionibus in bona defuncti, cap. 23... 

Ver. 8. And thou shalt speak unto the childre of Israel, 
saying.) Upon this occasion he passes this special -case 
into a general law, to be hereafter observed. 

If aman die, and have no son, then ye shall cause his in- 
heritance to pass unto his daughter. | It being but reason, as 
Maimonides observes, (More Nevochim, par. iii. cap. 42.) 
that what a man Ieayes should come to his family, and to 
those who are next of kin to him: for the nearer any per- 
son is to us, we.are inclined, by natural affection, to. havo 
the greater regard to him. But all this is to be understood 
of land: as for money, and moveable goods (which were of 
his own getting), the father might dispose of them, by his 
will, to whom he pleased. 

Ver. 9. Andifhe have no daughter, then 1 ye shall give ee 
inheritance unto his brethren.| Unless his father was alive, 
who, undoubtedly, the Jews say, was the next heir; but 
not mentioned, because it was not necessary; or, as some 
say, because it was too sad a thing to speak ofa father’s 
burying all his children without issne. See Selden, de 
Succes. in bona defuncti, cap. 12. where he observes, 
that, according to the rule, ver. 11. it must come to the 
father, because he is nearest of kin to it. And therefore the 
Jews interpret.this, as if Moses had said, If he have no 
daughter, ye shall give inheritance to the next of his kindred 
(to his father for instance), and afterward ye shull give it 
to his brethren, i. ce. the children of his father. And the 
same is to be said of the grandchildren; unto whom the 
brethren of a father dying without issue are heirs. For the 
grandfather stands in the same relation to a father that a 
father doth to his son. 

_ Ver. 11: Arid if his futher haveno brethren, then ye shall 
give it to his kinsman that is next of kin to him of lus fa- 
mily, and he shall possess it.] To his brother's children, or 
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to those who are descended from them, or from his father’s 
brethren. . But no consideration was to be had of his mo- 
ther’s kindred (as the Jewish lawyers say), who could never 
be capable of the inheritance: which they gather, not only 
from these words, which determine the inheritance to: his 
family (i. e. the family of the father beforementioned, not 
to the family of the mother), but from the frequent mention 
--of the father of Mfischpachoth, which we translate families, 
or rather kindreds of.the fathers, in the books of Moses, 
Chronicles, Ezra,’and others. From whence this solemn 
maxim of the Talmudists, The family or kindred of the mo- 
‘ther, is never called by the name of kindred: that is, it hath 
not the effect of a kindred in successions to inheritances. 
Which is the.same with that in.the ancient book Siphri, 
Families follow the fathers; as Mr. Selden observes in the 
place beforementioned; who in the next.chapter. (cap. 
13.) gives an example, drawn up by Maimonides, of such 
a succession out of the Holy Scriptures. Amram had two 
sons, Aaron and Moses, as we read Exod. vi. 20. If they 
had both died without issue, Miriam their sister had inhe- 
rited.. Andif she had. died in like manner, the inheritance 
.of the family would have reverted to Kohath, the father of 
-Amram:.or he being dead, to his three sans, the brethren 
of Amram, viz. Izhar, Hebron, and Uzziel, as the heirs of 
‘Kohath. And there would have been no consideration of 
-primogeniture ; both because nonc of them was the first- 
‘born, and because the inheritance was not in the posses- 
‘sion of their father, at the time of his death, &c. 

And it shall be unto the children of Israel a ‘statute of 
judgment, &c.| A law whereby to determine such matters 
in future times, and to be observed inviolably: so that no 
father should have power to make any other settlement; 
but if either by word or writing he declared his will to be 
that his son should not inherit, his act was null and void: 
as the Jewish lawyers resolve from these very words, a sta- 
-tute or decree of judgment, i. e. as I said, a rule whereby to 
judge of succession into inheritances. If therefore a man 
made a will, wherein he declared his daughter or bre- 
‘thren, &e. should not inherit, in case he had no son, it was 
void, because contrary. to this law. (Sec Selden de Suc- 
cessionibus, cap. 24.) 

Ver. 12: And the Lord said unto Moses, Get thee up sito 
this mountain Abarim.] Either these words were spoken 
after all that follows here, and in the hook of Deuteronomy, 
or they were repeated again, when he had repeated his 
Jaws, and enforced them by many excellent discourses, and 
‘taught them that famous song, Deut. xxxii. where, in the 
conclusion of it, (ver. 49.) it is said, that very day he bade 
lim go up this mount Abarim. And there we leam also 
that Abarim was a long tract of mountains, one of which 
was called Nebo; and the very top of it called Pisgah. 
(See Deut. xxxiv.1.) , 

And see the land which I have given to the children of 
Israel.| Take a full view of it, as he did from that high 
neighbouring mountain, (Deut. iii. 17. xxxiv. 1—4.) 
~ Ver. 18. And when thou hast seen it, thou also shalt be 
gathered unto thy people, as Aaron thy brother was ga- 


thered.| Upon Mount Hor, as we read in this book, chap. . 


XX. 23, 24. 

Ver. 14. For ye rebelled against my commandment in the 
desert of Zin, &c.]. Sec chap. xx. 1. 12. 24. where all this 
verse is explained. 
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Ver. 15. And Moses spake unto the Lord, saying.] He did 
not speak those.words which follow, immediately after God 
bade him go up Mount Abarim and die; but first desired 
he might be permitted to go over Jordan, Ke. (Deut. iii. 24— 
26.) Unless we can think that he made the prayer there 
mentioned, as soon as the sentence was passed upon him, 
at the waters of Meribah, which doth seem not so likely. 

Ver: 16. Let the Lord, the Godof the spirits of all flesh, &c.} 
As soon‘as he found that God was resolved he should not 
conduct the people into Canaan, he was concerned for 
nothing, but for a fitting person to take that charge upon 
him. For he hada most generous public spirit, wholly 
intent upon the good of this people. . 

The God of the spirits of ail flesh.) Who hast not only 
made the souls of all men, but knowest their dispositions, 
(see chap. xvi. 22.) and understandest who are fit for this 
weighty employment. 

Set aman over the congregation. |] To be chief ruler and 
governor of the people in my placc. ; 

Ver. 17. Which may go out before them, and which may 
come in before them, and which may lead them out, and 


‘which may bring them in.] If the latter part of these words 


.be not a mere repetition of the former (as is usual), then 
the one relates to the conduct of war, and the other to the 
management of all their civil affairs. And both of them 
seem to be a metaphor from shepherds watching over their 
flocks, 

That the congregation of the Lord be not as sheep ee 
have no shepherd.| Having none to govern and to take 
care of them. Thisisa description of the most miserable 
condition a people can’ be in, and became a proverb 
among the Hebrews, (1 Kings xxi. 17. Zach. x. 2. xiii. 7. 
Matt. ix. 36.) 

Ver. 18. And the Lord said unto Moses, Take thee Joshua 
the son of Nun.] Who had been a long time servant unto 
‘Moses, and attended upon his person, (Exod. xxiv. 13.) 
well known to Moses, and’ perfectly acquainted with . his 
administration. 

A man in whom is the spirit.| Of courage and prudence, 
and the fear of God, with all other gifts necessary in an 
excellent governor: among which Onkelos reckons the 
spirit of prophecy; whichis not unlikely: 

And lay thine hand upon him.) Which was a conmagelt 
usual in blessing, (Gen. xlviii. 14, &c.) and in setting men 
apart, and consecrating them te an office, (chap. viii. 10.) 
Upon which followed a more abundant measure as the 


‘spirit, as appears from Deut; xxxiv. 9.. 


Ver. 19. And set him before Eleazar the priest, oF be- 
fore all the congregation.| Being all assembled for this-pur- 
pose, that all might acknowledge him for the designed suc-. 
cessor of Moses, and be witnesses of all that Moses com- 
manded him. 

And give hima charge in their sight.] He told him before 
them all what God expected from him; and bade him be 
not afraid to execute it. See Deut. xxxi. 7, 8. where 
he sets down the words of this charge; unto which God 
presently after added one of his own, (ver. 14, 15. 23.) 

Ver. 20. And thou shalt put some of thy honour upon him.) 
Communicate some of thy authority to him at present; and 
not let him be any longer as'thy minister, but as an asso- 
ciate in the government. The word we: translate honour 
being. glory in the Hebrew, it made Onkelos and other 
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Hebrew doctors imagine these words have respect to that 
splendour which shone in Moses’s face, after ho came 
down from the mount: some of which they suppose was 
imparted unto Joshua, to make him appear more vener- 
able in the eyes of ‘the people. And R. Menachem ob- 
serves, that it is not said, impart thy glory, but of thy 
glory to him. From whence ‘came that ancient saying, 
The face of Moses shone like the sun, but Joshua's only like 
the moon. This might have’ passed for truth, or at least 
that hereby was meant some great increase of illustrious 
gifts of mind, which procured him such reverence as Moses 
had, if it had been said that God: put some of Moses’s 
glory upon him; whereas Moses is commanded to do it; 
‘which makes the first sense most reasonable. 


That all the congregation of Israel may be obedient:). 


That the people may begin to submit to his authority, and 
learn to obey his commands, as well. as thine. 

Ver. 21. And he shall stand before Eleazar the priest, &c.] 
For the encouragement of Joshua to undertake this charge, 
he assures him he shall never want direction from God what 


to do when he was in any doubt; but, in the manner he pre- 


‘seribed, most certainly receive it.. And what is here said 
concerning him, belongs to all their succeeding governors. 
And it is observed by Maimonides, and other Jewish doc- 
tors, that the high-priest stood before the kings of Israel out 
of great respect to them: but no king is said to stand before 
the high-priest, but only in this case, when he was to con- 
sult the holy oracle; that it might appear the honour was 
riven not to the priest, but unto the Divine Majesty, whom 
he consulted by the priest. 

Who shall ask counsel for him, after the judgment of 
urim.] Because the word thummim is here wanting, some 
understand these words, as if he had said, the high-priest 
shall ask counsel for him, by the illumination of the Spirit 
of God. So Conradus Pellicanus. But the word thumnum, 
in all likelihood, is here to be understood, though not: ex- 
pressed, being always joined with wrim (except in fhis and 
one other place, where urim only is named, after a short 
manner of speaking), in Exod. xxviii. Deut. xxxiii. Ezra ii. 
Nehem. vii. For they were inseparable from the breast-plate 
of judgment, as it is called Exod. xxviii. 30. (see there) 
with which the high-priest appeared before God when he 
consulted him in great affairs concerning the public safety, 
more especially in times of war ;‘of which we. have many 
instanecs in Judg. i. 1. xx. 18..1Sam. xiv. 18. xxviii. 6. 
David, indeed, is said to consult God .by the ephod, ‘but it 
must be observed that the breast-plate was annexed to it; 
which Abiathar brought along with him when he fled from 
Saul, who commanded the priests to be slain, :1 Sam. xxii. 
2.9. xxx. 8. 2Sam.v. 19. And it is further to be noted, 
that, though David thus frequently consulted God this way, 
being engaged in wars, yet we never read that-Solomon 
asked counsel by it, being a peaceable king. . 

Grotius also observes, that Joshua now, and the kings of 
Judah afterward, therefore stood before tho: priest, that 
they might be near to the wrim and thummim, which he had 
upon his breast; without which he could not reccive any 
answer, (De impcrii Sum. Potest, &c. cap. 6.) 

Before the Lord.} The high-priest never inquired by zim 
and thummim, but standing before the Lord; that is, be- 
fore the ark, where the Schechinah was. 
dt his word shall they go out, and at his word shall they 
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come in.| That is, saith Grotius, in the plagé forenamed, at 
the word of the Lord, by the judgment of urim; which'goes 


just before. - Others, at the word of the priest : which comes 


to the same. And this the Hebrew doctors understand 
coneerming the people of Israel making wars; which is 
wont to be meant in Scripture, by the words going out and 
comingin. And they distinguish between the war that'was 
made by-the Divine commandment (against the seven na- 
tions of Canaan, and against Amalek), and that which was 
voluntary against any of their neighbours, or others, as 


there should be reason. In the former case, they think 
‘there was no need to.ask whether they should make-war 


-or not, because it was commanded; and Joshua and the 


kings afterward*did it when they pleased. But in the 


other, they were not.to make war withont this Divine 
-order.: (See Selden, lib. iii. de Synedr. cap. 12. n. 4.) 
‘But itus. plain from Judg. i. 1. that they consulted the Lord 
also in,the first sort of war (with the people of Canaan), 
how to manage it to the best advantage. 
Both he and.all the children of Israel with him, even ali 
the congregation.| By the first word [he] the Jews under- 
stand Joshua, and all the succeeding princes of Israel, 
‘who were bound to advise with God by urim and thum- 
mim before they made war. And by the next words [all 
the children of Israel with him] they understand the pricst 
that was particularly anointed to go with the people to war, 
(Deut. xx. 2.) And by the last words [the whole congrega- 
tion | they. understand the seventy elders, or the great San- 
hedrin. So Maimonides, Abarbinel, and a great many 


others, expound these words (as Mr. Selden shews in the 


‘same place), from which they have framed this general 
maxim, that no private man might consult this oracle, but 
the king, and the head of the great Sanhedrin, and he that 
was appointed by all the people in their name. And that 


-col ha edah [all the congregation] signifies frequently the 


great assembly of the elders and judges.- (Sco also Bertram 
de Repub. Jud. p. 72.) 

Here the Jews start a difficulty, as they account it, why 
we never read in the whole book of Joshua, that he con- 
sulted the: Lord after this manner; but as soon as ever he 


was dead they did, (Judg.i.1.) From whence Abarbinel 


concludes, that Joshua was bound to do this only at the 
first entrance upon his office, that all Israel might know he 
.was Moses’s successor, and that God was with him: but 
that afterward the. spirit of prophecy rested upon him, and 
conducted him without this oracle. But if nothing was 
done that is not recorded in the Scripture, he might as well 
have said, that Joshua never consulted the oracle at all; 
for we do not read he did, though he be here so ordered. 
R. Levi ben Gersom, therefore, seems to me to speak more 
reasonably, when he says, that those words in the begin- 
ning of the book of Jndges do not import that they did not 
consult God by urtm in the life of Joshua, but only that 
after his death the children of Israel would not adventure 
to proceed in the war of Canaan without the same direction. 

And there is something else which they might have ob- 
served from this verse, with great reason, which is, how 
much inferior Joshua was to Moses, though he succeeded 
him in the cenduct of the people. For Moses never made 
use of the wrim and thummim to consult God by the high- 


priest, hut went directly and immediately to God hinself: 


whereas Joshua was not admitted to such familiarity ; nor 
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had he such frequent revelations from God as Moses had. 
Yet sometimes God vouchsafed him the honour to. speak 
to him, as we find in the beginning of Joshua, chap. iil. 7. 
iv.1.15, &c. _ And there was a most illustrious appearance 
of God to him before Jericho, (chap. v. 13, &c.) 

Ver, 22. And Moses did as the Lord commanded him: anil 
he took Joshua and set him before Eleazar, and. before all 
the congregation.] According as he was ordered, ver. 18, 
19. In this we see the great integrity, the sincere humi- 
lity, and self-denial of Moses, that he readily submitted. to 
have the government of Israel translated from.his own 
family and tribe unto another, who was of .the tribe. of 
Ephraim, whereby his own children were reduced to a 
mean condition, being not so much as priests, but mere 
Levites. . This demonstrates he acted not from. himself, 
hecause he acted not for himself; but was contented to 
have the supreme authority placed where God. pleased, 


both in church and state, and to leave his own family in an- 


inconsiderable employment. This shews him to have had. 
a principle. which raised him above all other lawgivers, 
who always took care to advance their own families, and: 
establish them in some share of that greatness which they 
themselves .possesscd. This likewise. demonstrates, that 
the future rulers of this nation had no temptation to ad- 
vance.the credit of. Moses beyond what it really. was,.since 
they were not descended from him, but were of other.tribes. 

Ver. 23. And he laid his hands upon him, and gave him.a 
charge; as the Lord commanded by the hand of Moses.| He 
did all. things which the Lord required to create him his 
successor, as the Jews speak: for thus (by laying on. of 
hands). they in aftertimcs made a man a membcr,of the 
Sanhedrin, both of the great and of the small;. which con- 
tinned tothe time of the destruction of the second temple; 
as Mr. Selden. shews, (lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 7. n. 1.) : 

And this solemn designation of Joshua to the govern- 
ment by the. Divine authority, was a clear indication that 
God continued.to. be their king, as he became in a special 
manner when. he brought them out of Egypt, (as I observed 
upon. Exed. iii..10.). and he still reserved it to. himself: to 
appoint govemors under him out.of what tribe. he. pleased ; 
as he did Joshua at this time out of the tribe of Ephraim ; 
and not Caleb, who was. of the.tribe.of Judah, and also a 
man, as, valiant as ho, was virtuous, (Josh. xiv. 11.) For. 
there. was no. tribe that.could:lay.claim unto this dignity 
without. the. gift.of Ged. And this is one of the principal 
reasons, why.the government of this.people, before they had 
kings, was,,.as Josephus calls it, Ocoxparfa (that is, fhe em- 
pire of God), because he stirred them up judges to rule them 
when he pleased ;. which being of. his immediate appoint- 
ment, are so.far acknowledged by him, that when they were 
weary of Samucl’s government and desired a king, God, de- 
clared, that it was not Samuel, but himself, whom they re- 
jected. And another reason was (as our Mr. Thorndike 
observes),. because God, by his oracle of wrim and thum- 
mim, prescribed how. thcy werc to proceed in their public 
affairs, (Review of the Rites of the Church, p. 183.) 
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Ver. 1. ALND the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.| Hav- 
ing numbered the people, and appointed his successor to 
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bring them to thcir inheritance (which he had ordered to be 


| divided among them, proportionable to the number of each 


tribe), nothing more was necessary than to persuade them 
to be truly niligidies whereby they might be preserved in 
the enjoyment of it... Unto which Moses is commanded to 
direct them in this and in the following chapters; which 
may, be thought.to have been delivered also in the eighth 
month of the last.year of.their travels in the wilderness. 

. Ver. 2. Command the children of Israel, and say unto 
them.] ‘These commands had been: given before, but are 
here. repeated, because this.was a new generation, who 
either ,had. not heard them. when they. were first delivered 
eight-and-thirty years ago; or, at least, had need to have 
their memories refreshed. .Some things also are now more 
particularly explained.concerning the sacrifices which were 
to.be offered at certain times:\and they are reduced into a 
certain order; some being. daily, others weekly, others 
monthly, and some. anniversary ; all which were of.such im- 
portance, that Moses, being shortly to leave them, thought 
good to:repeat most of them once more in. the book of 
Deuteronomy. 

My offering, and my bread. ] The word and: is: net in the 
Hebrew ;: but the words are, my offering, my bread: ,which 
Isaac:Ahbarbinel thus excellently explains ; Concerning of- - 
ferings for sin, and trespass-offerings, and the rest, I shall 
not need to.admonish you: but concerning my daily sacri- 
fices, which properly of themselves are my own oblation; 
my daily bread,..or my food,, (which the. Divine presence, 
dwelling-among them, required, Exod. xxix. 42. 44. 45.) 
And.so ¢ others. by: the word bread. understand meat or food 
in general, as we translate it, ver. 24. though it may have 
a particular respect to. the meat-offering, which was mado 
of meal, and. always accompanied the burnt-offerings, which 
seem here to be peculiarly meant; though some think these 
words relate to all the. sacrifices, some part of which was 
God’s portion. 

For my sacrifices made by fire.| The whole hurnt-offer- 
ings are most properly called ische (sacrifices made by fire ), 
being all consumed. upon. the altar; where the heavenly 
fire burnt continually, ready.for that purpose. 

For.a sweet savour unto me.}| So the-burnt-offering is 
called, Lev. i. 9,13. 17. (See there.) .I shall only add the 
paraphrase of the Jerusalem Targum, which is this, “« My 
offering of bread which ye offer on the altar, doth-not the 
fire devour it? And yet it. is acceptable to me from, you, 
as an odourin which I am well-pleased.” 
| Shall ye observe to offer unto. me.] Be very careful to see 
it duly performed: this being the food (saith Abarbinel), 
which,. to. speak: after the manner of men, was offered by 
God’s fire, upon his own altar, for his dinner and supper. 

In due season. .Fer that reason this sacrifice was to be 
constantly offered, saith the same author, that the Divine 
fire which came.down from heaven to consume the saeri- 
fices might not be disappointed,.and burn there in vain 
without any thing to do. 

From this place the Jews endeavour. to.make out their 
custom of having stationary men, as they dall them,. to 
attend the daily sacrifice: taking :moatho [tn ifs season] as 
if it had been omatho [iu its stations], but:chiefly relying 
upon the first words of this verse, command the children of 
Israel, who could not all be present at the daily. sacrifiec, 
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represent all the rest. For they thought it very indecent to 
have a sacrifice made for a man, and he not to stand by it; 
and therefore the first prophets ordained twenty-four courses 
of men, chosen out of the priests, Levites, and people, to 
stand in the temple, when the daily sacrifice was offered in 
the name of all Israel; and pray that God would accept it 
for them, as if they were all present. This account the 
Mischna gives of them in Taanath, and other places; 
where they say these men were held so necessary, that it 
was an usual speech among them, Without stations the 
world ‘could not stand. For without sacrifices,’ that is, 
the worship of God, the world would be undone; and sa- 
crifices could not.be maintained without stations: (see 
Voysin de Jubilzo, cap. 25. and our Jearned Dr. Lightfoot 
in his Temple Service, chap. 7. sect. 3.) 

Ver. 8. And thou shalt say unto them, This as the.offering 
made by fire, which ye shall offer unto the Lord.j That offering 
which he peculiarly speaks of is the daily sacrifice; which 
was appointed long ago, before the tabernacle was sct up, 
(Exod. xxix. 38, 39. see my notes there.) And add this, 
that God’s promise to mect them there, (ver. 42, 43.) and 
afterward to dwell among them, (ver. 45.) seems to depend 
upon this constant service which he expected should be 
paid to him; which, if neglected, he withdrew himself 
from them. 

Two lambs of the fi rst year, day by dar yp continually. 
This is expressly required in Exod. xxix. 38.’ Only here 
it is added, without spot, or perfect in its kind; which was 
required -in all sacrifices, particularly in the first lamb 
paris they offered, when they came out of Egypt, (Exod. 
xii. 5." sec there.) 

“Ver. 4. The one lamb shalt thou offer in the morning, 
and the-other lamb shalt thou are at even.] The very words 
in Exod. xxix. 39. 

Ver. 5. A tenth. part of an ephah of flour for a meat- 
offering, mingled with the fourth part of a hin of beaten oil.] 
This is also there explained, Exod. xxix. 40. 

Ver. G. It is a continual. burnt-offering.] 'To be conti- 
nued throughout all your generations every day ; as it is 
expressed Exod. xxix. 42. For it was in the nature of 
a daily prayer to God, that he would graciously continue 
his mercy unto Israe] (as Abarbinel observes), and increase 
their ‘corn, wine, and oil, which they acknowledged hercby 
they received from him. 

Which was ordained in Mount Sinai.| There Moses re- 
ceived both this law, and al] the rest (which are mentioned 
in the book of Exodus), concerning the service of God, 
and the place where it was to be performed, and his 
ministers, &c. And this sufficiently shews, that he speaks 
here to those who were so young at the first institution of 
these laws, that they gave the less heed to them, or had 
forgotten them. And there are those who think that for 
cight-and-thirty years they had disused them; which they 
gather from Deut. xii. 8. But I do not take it to he likely, 
that sacrifices were wholly omitted during .that space; 
though perhaps not so regularly performed as when they 
came to Canaan. For to suppose that, is to suppose that 
the fire from heaven cither went out, or burnt continually 
to no purpose; and that the Divine Majesty had no enter- 
tainment sect upon his table; and consequently did not 
keep house, and dwell among them all that time: in short, 
that there was no worship of God at the tabernacle. All 
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these arguments may convince any man, there were of- 
fered at least the daily sacrifice, aries and even, and 
those on the sabbath. 

for a sweet savour, a sacrifice made by fire unto the 
Lord.) See Exod. xxix. 41. 

Ver. 7. And the drink-offering thereof shall be the fourth 
part of a hin for the one lamb.] So it was ordained also 
in Mount Sinai, as appears from the same Exod. xxix, 40. 
And in this very book there is a general rule given to this 
new gencration, that this should ‘Mie the Ieast quantity of 
wine which should be oflered with a burnt-offering, or 
peacc-offering.» (See Numb. xv. 5.) Which was a thing 
so constantly practised, that the heathen never sacrificed, 
but they poured wine upon the ficsh, as it flamed upon: 
the altar. For though water was sometimes poured upon 
the sacrifices, yct Nonnus saith (lib. iv. Dionysiac.) it was 
when men knew not the use of wince; for after that was 
found out, they never sacrificed without it. (See Fort. 
Scacchus Myrothec. 2. cap. 42.) 

In the hol y place.] Upon the altar of burnt-offerings;: 
which stood in the holy place, near to the door of the 
tabernacle, (Exod. xxix. 42.) 

Shalt thou cause the strong wine to be poured out unto 
the Lord for a drink-offering.| The Hebrew word schecar 
commonly signifies any sort of strong drink, but here the 
noblest and most generous wine; for it was not lawful to 
use any other liquor in their sacrifices. The heathens had 
this reverence to their gods, that they always offered:to 
them the most excellent wine they had; which appears by 
those words. we meet withal so often in Homer (both in 
his Iliads and Odysses) of men’s pouring out upon their 
sacrifices, aivora oivov, or black wine, of the deepest 
colour, red as blood; which was the richest of-all other. 
And Herodian, speaking of the vast profuseness of Helio- 
gabalus, who offered hecatombs of oxen every morning, 
with great multitudes of sheep, upon which he heaped all 
manner of spices, adds this also, (lib. v.) otvov re rov 
maAaorérov Kat xaAXdlorov rodXotc augoptac mpoxéwv, &ce. 
pouring out many flagons of the oldest and most excellent 
wine on the printed ; so that rivers of wine and blood ran 
mixed togcther. | 

Ver. 8. And the other lamb shalt then offer at even, &c.] 
All the foregoing verses relate to the morning sacrifice; 
and this only briefly prescribes, that the other lamb should 
be offered in the same manner at even, with the very same 
meat-offering and drink-offering. And as no sacrifice was 
to precede the morning burnt-offering, but it was to be of- 
fered first: so this at even was to conclude all the sacri- 
fices of the day, and nonc to be offered after it. 

A sacrifice made by fire, a sweet savour unto the Lord.) 
As acceptable to him as the morning sacrifice. 

Ver. 9. And on the sabbath-day two lambs of the first 
year without spot.] IIc dothnot mean, that, whereas every 
morning and evening they offered one lamb, on the sab- 
bath-day they should offer two; but that there should be 
two lambs offered on the sabbath, over and above the daily 
offering, as appears from ver. 10. Whether one of them 
were to be offered in the morning, and the other added at 
the evening sacrifice, it is not said ; butitis most probable 
the sacrifices on the sabbath were so ordered.- For the 
Jews say, that, at the time of this additional sacrifice in 
the morning of the sabbath, they sang at the temple the 
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song of Moses, (Deut. xxxii.) dividing it into six parts, 
and singing one part every sabbath; so that in six weeks 
they had finished it, and then began again. And at the 
evening sacrifice they sang that song of his Exod. xv. at 
which time the priests sounded the trumpets three times 
more than they did at the ordinary songs. 

: And two tenth-deals of flour for a veadssoflitingh mingled 

with oil, and the drink-offering thereof.| As the burnt-offer- 
ings were double on this day, so a double quantity of flour 
is “ordered for the. meat-offering that attended, the burnt- 
offering (for only a tenth part of an ephah, ver. 5. was 
offered on other days), and consequently there was to be 
as much more oil and wine than daily. And here it may 
be fit to note, that, as soon as the drink-offering was poured 
out, then the song beferementioned began, with the trum- 
pets and other instruments.of music; but not till then: 
for, the burnt-offcring was not perfect, till the drink-offer- 
ing, which was to accompany it, was offered; whereby it 
jvas completed. (See Dr. Lightfoot in his Temple Service, 
chap. 7.-sect. 2.) 

- Ver. 10. This is the burnt-offering. of every sabbath, be- 
sides the continual burnt-offering, and his .drink-offering.] 
The daily sacrifice was not to be omitted on the sabbath, 
but this was to be added to it; and thence, by the Jews, 
called musaph. Of which sort there were seven more, 
which were to be added to the sacrifice of the day; viz. 
that in the new moon, (ver. 11.) at the Passover, (ver. 19.) 
and the feast of Pentecost, (ver. 26.) in the beginning of 
the year, (chap. xxix. 1.) on the day of expiation, (ver. 7.) 
on the feast of tabernacles there were peculiar sacrifices 
for seven days together, (Lev. xxiii. 35.) and on the last 
day of the feast: another, (Numb. xxix. 35—37.) All 
these were called musaphim, or additional sacrifices to the 
daily sacrifice. 
» Ver. 11. And in the beginnings of your months ye shall 
offer a burnt-offering unto the Lord.| 'This solemn sacrifice 
seems to have becn ordained by God, to prevent the idol- 
atry which was usual among the gentiles; who worshipped 
the new moon with great rejoicings when it first appeared. 
Otherwise, the first day of every month was no festival; 
but only a day on which extraordinary sacrifices were 
offered with blowing of trumpets, as sccms to be directed 
chap. x. 10. (see there:) which was usual at all solemn 
sacrifices (as I noted before), otherways the feast of blow- 
ing with trumpets was only on the new moon of the seventh 
month, and no other. And. therefore it is observable, that 
there is no mention made of the first day of the month 
among the festivals appointed in Lev. xxiii. and conse- 
quently servile work was lawful on this day; and nothing 
more required but only the fellowing sacrifices. The Jews 
at this day say, this solemnity was appointed rather for the 
women than the men (fer which they give a fabulous 
reason ), who are bound to abstain from all works; but.the 
men only from the most laborious, such as ploughing the 
ground, &c. (See Buxtorf’s Synag. Judaica, cap. 22.) 

_ Two young bullecks and one ram, seven lambs of the first 
year without spot.| All these were burnt-eflerings, which 
were offercd besides the daily sacrifice, and besides the 
two lambs, if the first day of the month fell out to bea 
sabbath. In which case, and all ethers, where several so- 
lemnities met together on the same day, the daily sacrifice 
was offered first, and then the rest of the sacrifices peculiar 
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for that day were to be performed, every one in its 
order. .As for example, if the sabbath and new moon, 

and the feast of trumpets, fell out on the same day, they 
began with the daily morning: sacrifice; after which fol- 
lowed the sacrifices proper to the sabbath; and after that 
the sacrifice appointed on the new moon; and then, these. 
that, belonged to the feast of trumpets: and all was con- 
cluded with the evening sacrifice, as Abarbinel observes in 
his preface to the book of Leviticus. 

Ver. 12. And three tenth-deals of flour. ] That ‘18; three 
tenth parts of an ephah, (ver: 5.) 

For a meat-offering, mingled with oil, for one bullock.} 
i.e. For each bullock there was to be this proportion of 
flour; which is exactly according to — Begonct! rule be- 
fore given, (chap. xv. 9.) 

And two tenth-deals of flour, mtn with oil, for one 
vam.| This is the proportion there prescribed _ a ram, as 
the other for a bullock, (chap. xv. 6.) - 

Ver. 13. And a several tenth-deal of fine flour ritngleid 
with oil for a meat-offering, unto one lamb.| Unte each of 


‘the seven lambs beforementioned, (ver. 11.) a meat-offer- 


ing was to be joined in less proportion than the other, ac- 
cording to the rule there given, (chap. xv. 4.) | 

For a burnt-offering of a sweet savour, &c.] Sce ver. G: 

Ver. 14. And their drink-offering shield be halfa hin of 
wine unto a bullock.] See chap. xv. 10. 

And the third part of a hin for a ram.] See there, ver. 7. 

And a fourth part of a hin for a lamb.) See there, ver. 5. 
They that allegorize these things, think the new moonsig- 
nifics the resurrection te a new life in the other world, 
where every one shall receive a reward according to his 
measure.’ Thus Precopius Gazézus; in whom they that 
think such expositions useful may find entertainment. 

This is the burnt-offering of every month throughout the 
months of the year.] 'There are more sacrifices appointed 
on the new moons, than on the sabbath itself; because 
they returned seldomer. And the gentiles multiplying’ sa- 
crifices on such occasions, if the Jews had not been thus 
employed in the worship of God, they might have- been 
tempted to pay their sérvices to idols. 

Ver. 15. And one kid of the goats for a sin-offering. 1: This 
sacrifice of a goat for a sin-offering, saith the same Preco- 
pius, is coupled with the rest, heing a shadow of the pas- 
sion of Christ, for whose sake all our sacrifices are er 
able unto God the Father. 

Unto the Lord.] tis well observed by Grotius, that these 
words wuto the Lord were added, to put them in mind at 
this time of the right object of worship; when they were in 
danger to offer sacrifice to the moon, after the manncr of 
the heathens. This is the more to be regarded, because a 
goat being appoinicd to be offered at two ater solemnities, 
and to be offered for a sin-offering, (ver. 22. 80.) it is not 
said, unto the Lord (though certainly so rence because 
there was no danger at those times to direct thcir sacrifices 
to a wrong, ebject, as there was upon the new moons ; 
when. the heathen offered a goat unto the moon, it being a 
creature whose horns are like to those of a new moon. 
R. Bechai long ago observes this: “ A goat (saith he) was 
offered to extirpate the religion ef these who wershippcd 
the moon; which makes the Scripture say expressly, wnte 
the Lord.” And Maimonides more largely in his More Ne- 
vochim, par, iii. cap. 46. where, after he had taken notice 
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of the difference between sin-offerings and burnt-offerings, 
the latter of which being wholly burnt, might be properly 
said to be unto the Lord, whereas sin-offerings were com- 
monly eaten by the priests; he adds, that “‘ this sin-ofler- 
ing is peculiarly said to be unto the Lord, lest any one 
should ‘think this goat to be a sacrifice to the moon, after 
the manner of the Egyptians: which was not necessary to 
be said of the goats offered at othcr solemn times, because 
they were not in the beginning of the month, nor distin- 
guished from other days by any natural sign, but only by 
the appointment of the law; which uses these words con- 
cerning this goat peculiarly, to pluck out of men’s thoughts 
those invetcrate. and pernicious opinions of the gentiles;. 
who had long sacrificed to the moon at this time, as, they 
did to the sun at his rising, and when he entered into the 
several signs.” itn ' 

. Besides the continual burnt-offering, and his drink-offer- 
ing.] This is so often particularly mentioned, lest any 
should imagine it, might be.spared, when there were such 
liberal offerings of several kinds. — | 

Ver. 16. And on the fourteenth day of the first month is 
the Passover of the Lord.| See Exod. xii. 6. 18. Lev. xxiil. 
5. where it is called the Lord’s Passover. (See Exod. 
xii..27.) . 

Ver. 17. In the fifteenth day of this month ts the feast. | 
The fourteenth day at even the feast of the Passover was 
kept, as appears from Exod. xii. 14. ‘But on the fiftcenth 
day began another feast, called the feast of unleavened 
bread. (Sce Lev. xxiii. 6.) | | 

‘ Seven days shall unleavened bread: be eaten.) See Exod. 
xii. 15. xiii. 6,'7. Lev. xxiii. 6. | 7 

Ver. 18. On the first day shall be a holy convocation; ye 
shall do no manner of servile work therein.| See Exod. xii. 
16. Lev. xxiii. 7. 

Ver. 19. But ye shall offer a sacrifice made by fire, for a 
burnt-offering unto the Lord.) ‘The solemnity was ordained 
before, and offerings also in general prescribed to be made 
seven days, (see Lev. xxiii. 8.) but the particular sacrifices 
not set down till now. ry 

Two young bullocks, one ram, and seven lambs of the first 
year, they shall be unto you without spot.] 'The same sacri- 
fices which were appointed to be offered upon every first 
day of the month, (ver. 11.) | 

Ver. 20. And their meat-offering shall be of flour, mingled 
with oil: three tenth-deals shail ye offer for a bullock, and 
two tenth-deals for a ram.] The very same which were ap- 
pointed on the first day of every month, (ver. 12.) 

Ver. 21. A several tenth-deal shalt thou offer for every 
lamb, throughout the seven lambs.] Just as it was'in the 
forementioned sacrifice, (ver. 13.) And though the drink- 
offerings be not mentioned, they must be understood to be 
the samc;. because they always accompanicd the ‘meat- 
offerings of burnt-sacrifices, which were not complete with- 
out them. . : 

Ver. 22. And one goat for a sin-offering, to make atone- 
ment for you.] As it was in the new moon, (ver. 15.): But 
meat and drink-offerings did not accompany offerings for 
sin, save only in the case of-a leper; who was to bring 
three offerings, a sin-oflering, a trespass-offering, and a 
burnt-offering for his cleansing, with three tenth parts of 
an ephah of flour, (Lev. xiv. 10, &c.) 

Ver. 23. Ye shail offer these besides the burnt-offering of 
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the morning, wlach is the continual offering.) There are two 
things that are here to be remarked; that these offerings 
(as I noted before) should not put by the continual burnt. 
sacrifice, but be added to it; and that all these werc offered 
in the morning, after the daily morning sacrifice; and were 
not part of the evening sacrifice, which concludcd all. 

Ver. 24. After this manner ye shall offer daily, throughout 
the seven days.) Upon every one of the days of unleayened 
bread, (ver. 17.) which, though it was a great expense, yet 
was buta fitting acknowledgment of God's wonderful good- 
ness to them, in bringing them out of the land of Egypt, 
with all their flocks and their herds; which was the founda- 
tion of all their happiness afterward, by making them a 
free people. 

The meat of my sacrifice made by fire.| Here is the very 
same word with that ver. 2. where he calls this sacrifice his 
lechem, which we there translate his bread, but here very: 
properly, his meat or food:. which was set upon: his table 
(the altar) every day, and by his fire from heaven con- 
sumed; which, according to the language of men, was 
called his eating of it: as the heathen gods also are said to 
eat the fat of their sacrifices, (Deut. xxxii. 38.) 

Of a sweet savour unto the Lord.) Very acceptable to 
him; as hath been often observed. . 

It shall be offered besides. the continual burnt-offering, and 
his drink-offering.| There is the greatest care taken (by 
the frequent repetition of this) that they should not think 
to save their daily sacrifice by these others; which were to 
be added to it, and not to supply tho place of it. (See 
ver. 15.) 

Ver. 25. And on the seventh day ye shall have a holy 
convocation ; ye shall do no- servile work therein.] 'This last 
day of the feast was equal to the first, (Lev. xxiii.7, 8.)and 
is called a feast unto the Lord, Exod. xiii. 6. 

Ver. 26. Also the day of the first-fruits.] Called the feast 
of harvest, the first-fruits of their labours, Exod. xxiii. 16. 
and the feast of weeks, when they brought the. first-fruits 
of wheat-harvest, (Exod. xxxiv. 22. Deut. xvi. 10.) The 
Jews in their writings commonly call this feast by the name 
of atzereth, and so doth the Chaldce paraphrase upon this 
place; though Abarbinel observes, that this alone, of all 
the thrce great feasts, is never called so in the Holy Scrip- 
ture. It is hard; therefore to tell, why the Jews call it so 
in a singular manner; but our learned Dr. Lightfoot hath 
made several probable conjectures about it; one of which 
(and-most pertinent to this place) is, because there was a 
restraint, as the word signifies, upon the people, from 
bringing their first-fruits till this feast. If any did, they 
received them not from them, but laid them by till this day 
came. (See Temple Service, chap. 14. sect. 4.) 

When ye bring a new meat-offering unto the Lord.} Men- 
tioned Lev. xxiii. 16. which were two loaves made of their 
first corn, ver. 17. where they are called the first-fruits 
unto the Lord. 3 

After your weeks be out.] That is, the seven weeks which 
they were to number from the morrow after the sabbath, 
(Lev. xxiii. 15.) ¢. e. after the first day of unleavened bread: 
when they offered another sort of first-fruits (which must be 
carefully distinguished from those here mentioned), viz. of 
the barlcy-harvest, which began at the Passover; when 
they were to bring a sheaf of their first-fruits unto the priest, 


_ (Levit. xxiii. 10.) the presenting of which sheaf was: an 
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introduction to harvest, and procured them liberty to begin 
to put the sickle into the corn; which now, after seven 
weeks, they reaped, and carried in at this feast, when they 
brought these new first-fruits unto the Lord. All which is 
a description of that which in the New Testament is called 
the feast of Pentecost ; being fifty days, as we read there in 
Leviticus, after the other great feast. 

Ye shall have a holy convocation; ye shall do no servile 
work.| See Lev. xxiii. 21. 

Ver. 27. But ye shall offer the burnt-offering for a sweet 
savour unto the Lord.| Over and above the burnt-offering 
which was prescribed to be offered with the two loaves be- 
forementioned, (Lev. xxiii. 18.) unto which this was an ad- 
ditional! sacrifice, plainly distinct from it. 

Two young bullocks, one ram, seven lambs of the first 
year.) The very same that were ordered:to be offered upon 
every new moon, and every day of the feast of unleavened 
bread, ver. 11. 19, &c. whereas that in Leviticus is one 

‘young bullock, two rams, and seven lambs. 

. Ver. 28. And their meat-offering of flour mingled with oil, 
three tenth-deals unto one bullock, &c.] The very same that 
is prescribed to accompany the burnt-offering on the new 
moon, and in the feast of unleavened bread, (ver. 12. 20.) 

Ver. 29. Anda several tenth-deal unto one lamb, through- 
out the seven lambs.] So it is ordained before in the former 
cases, (ver. 13. 21.) 

Ver. 30. And one kid of the goats to make an atonement 
for you.) Besides the kid prescribed for the same purpose, 
when the two loaves were offered, (Lev. xxiii. 19.) which 
was accompanied with two lambs for a sacrifice of peace- 
offerings. So that there were a great many sacrifices of- 


fered at this famous festival; though it did not last so long 


as that of the Passover. _ 

_ Ver. 31. Ye shall offer them besides the continual burnt- 
offering.] He still takes care that this daily sacrifice should 
not be omitted, by reason of such a number of other sacri- 
fices, which were to attend upon it, but not to put it by, 
(ver. 10. 15. 23.). 

They shall be unto you without blemish.] This might 
have been sufficiently understood, from what: was said of 
the daily offering, (ver. 3.) and of all the other prescribed 
in this chapter, (ver. 11. 19.) But, lest any profane person 
might think there was no need to be so scrupulous about 
these sacrifices, because it is only said, two young bullocks, 
one ram, and seven lambs of the first year, (ver. 27.) these 
words are also here added, to take away.all doubt; they 
shall be unto you without blemish, i. e. as perfect as all the 
rest are ordered to be.. 

It is observable, that there is‘not so much as‘one peace- 
offering ordered’in all this chapter, which was a sort of sa- 
erifice that was most for the benefit of those that brought 
it to the altar; but. all burnt-offerings (excep ta few sin- 
offerings), which were wholly for the honour of God, and 
acknowledgment of his sovercign dominion over them, and 
of the duty they owed him. And as the sin-offerings were 
shadows of that great sacrifice of God’s own Son, which 
was one day to be offered for the sins of men, out of his in- 
finite love. to: them; so the whole burnt-offerings (which 
were always of the most perfect creatures, the finest flour, 
the choicest. fruits of the carth, and the best liquor) were 
shadows of that'excellent degrec of piety, which the Son of 
God intended to bring into the world;. which would move 
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men, out of love to God, to give themselves wholly up to 
him, and devote all they had, even their own lives; to his 
seryice. 
CHAP. XXIX. 

Ver. 1. Awyp in the seventh month.) Which was anciently 
the first month of the year; but now the seventh; reckon- 
ing from that wherein the Passover was kept; which fora 
special reason was made the first: (sce Exod. x. 2.) 

On ,the first day of the month ye shall-have a holy cone 
vocation; ye shall do no ‘servile work.] So it was ordained 
before, in Lev. xxiii. 24, 25. 

It ts a day of: blowing of trumpets unto you.) In that 
place of Leviticus itis called a memorial. of blowing of 
trumpets from morning until evening; which the Jews fancy 
was to awaken them to ‘repentance, upon the great day 
of expiation, which followed on the tenth day of this month. 
Bat it was manifestly intended. quite contrary, to'excite 
them unto joy and gladness : for zichron.teruah is a memo- 
rial of jubilation, triumph, and shouting for joy; the word | 
teruah being never used in Scripture, but for:a sound, or 
shout of eladwess’ as the Chaldee word jabbaba, which. i is 
here used by the: paraphrast, always signifies. And this 
agrees with their notion, who think it was a-special re- 
membrance of the creation of the world, at. which the an- 
gels rejoiced. Or, it might be ordained to stir up the peo 
ple to a grateful remembrance of all God’s benefits the year 
past. Whatsoever was the cause, certain it is, this seventh 
month was very famous on this account, that more solemn 
days were to be kept in it than in all the year besides; 
and upon that account, the people might be awakened, by 
this blowing of trumpets, to observe them aright. 

Ver. 2. And shall offer a burnt-offering for a sweet savour 
unto the Lord.| Over and above all other sacrifices, which 
were heretofore ordered upon this day, as appears from 
ver. 6. 

One bullock, one ram, and seven lambs of the first year, 
without blemish.| 'This is less than was appointed upon the 
foregoing festivals, (chap. xxviii. 19. 27.) because those 
very sacrifices were: also to be offered upon this day, on an- 
other account; as I shall observe on ver. 6. 

Ver. 3. And their meat-offering shall be of flour mingled 
with oil; three tenth-deals for a bullock, and two for a ram:] 
This is the proportion appointed, by a general rule, for all 
sacrifices of this kind. (See the fifteenth chapter of this 
book, ver. 6. 9.) 

Ver. 4. And one tenth-deal for one lamb, &ce.] So it is 
there appointed, (ver. 4.) 

Ver.5. And one kid of the goats ‘fora sin-offering, to make 
an'atonement for you: | As is appointed in the fosegoing 
festivals, (chap. xxviii. 15. 22. 30.) 

Ver. 6. Besides the burut-offering of the morning, with his 
meat-offering.| It was: appointed before, that in the begin- 
ning of: every: month there should be a burnt-offering of- 
fered of two bullocks, &c. (chap. xxviii. 11, 12.) which was 
not to be omitted in the beginning of this month;- but these 
other sacrifices added to the oflerings of every new moon: 
which made this a greater new moon than any other; being 
the first moon of the old civil year. 

And the daily. burnt-offering, and his meat-offering, and 
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their drink-offerings.| With which the solemnity of the day 
began; and then followed the proper sacrifices belonging 
to it. 

According to their manner.] Or, in the order which God 
appointed: which I observed before (on chap. xxviii. 11.) 
was this; that, first, the daily burnt-sacritice was offered ; 
then the sacrifices appointed for the first day of every 
month; and then those appointed for this first day of the 
seventh month. 

. For a sweet savour, a sacrifice made by fire unto the Lord.] 
Which was acceptable to the Divine Majesty, when per- 
formed according to his directions. 

Ver. 7..And ye shall have on the tenth day of this month 
a holy convocation.| This solemn assembly is ordered 
twice before in the book of Leviticus, (chap. xvi. 29. xxiii. 
27.) and here repeated, perhaps, for the sake of Eleazar 
and Joshua, who were newly advanced to their several 
offices, that they might take special notice of it, and see it 
observed. 

‘And ye shall afflict your souls.] That was the mansT in- 
tention of it (as we read in both the forenamed places), that 
they might reccive the benefit of the atonement on this day 
madc. ' | 
Ye shall not do any work therein.] It was to be observed 
as strictly as a sabbath, (Levit. xvi. 31. xxiii. 32.) wherein 
they were to abstain not merely from servile work, but 
from. all manner sa work whatsoever, (Levit. xvi. 29. xxiii. 
28.30.) 

Ver. 8. And ye shall offer a tarit-offeriny ‘enito the Lord 
for a sweet savour.] Endeavour to procure acceptance of 
the rest of the sacrifices of the day, with this whole burnt- 
offering, besides the daily sacrifice; as it follows, (ver. 11.) 

One bullock, one ram, and seven lambs of the first year, &c.] 
The same that were appointcd on the foregoing solemnity, 
ver. 2, (except the monthly offering, ver. 6.) to which was 
added another ram fora burnt-offering, (Levit. xvi. 5.) as 
a devout acknowledgment that they owned him alone for 
their sovereign Lord. 

» Ver. 9, 10. And their meat-offering shall be of fine flour, 
&e.] The’ meat-offering attending these burnt-offcrings was 
to he in the same proportion as before ordered, (ver. 3, 4.) 

Ver..11. One kid of the goats for a sin-offering.] As was 
appointed in the foregoing solemnity, (ver. 5.) 

Besides the sin-offering of atonement.| Mentioned Levit. 
xvi. 9, &c. whose blood was carried by the high-priest into 
the most holy placc; which was dono in no other sacri- 
fice but that, and the bullock which was offered as a sin- 
offering for the family of Aaron on the same day, (Levit. 
xvi. 14.) 

And the continual burnt-offering, and the meat-offering of 
it, and their drink-offerings.] These were no more to he 
omitted on the great day of atonement, than on any other 
day; but the service of the day was to begin with the con- 
tinual burnt-offering ; and then followed the burnt-offer- 
ings, with the meat and drink-oflerings belonging to them, 
and the sin-offering here prescribed; and then the sacrifice 
of atonement, and all that is ordered in the sixteenth chap- 
ter of Leviticus, for the expiation of the sins of all the 
people ‘of Israel: which sacrifice the present Jews now 
wanting, and yet being sensible of the necessity of some 
satisfaction, but not belicving in our blessed Saviour, who 
hath fully madc it for all mankind; they are ina lamentable 
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plunge, and are put to most wretched shifts to devise some- 
thing to supply the place of the sacrifice of, atonement, 
which was wont to be made for them. One is their own 
death ; it being the continual prayer of every one of them, 
upon their death-bed, ‘ Let my death be the cxpiation for 
my sins.” Another is (whichis so absurd, that Leo Modina 
saith they do not use it now in Italy, nor in the castern 
countries), the killing of a white cock (if one can be got) 
by the men, anda ark hen by the women, on the eve of 
this day, saying, “ Let this cock be an exchange for me; 
let it come in my stead; let it be my expiation; let it dié, 
but I and Israel live happily;” as Buxtorf shews in his 
Synagog. Judaica, cap. 25. Which I should not here 
mention, were it not to shew, that they have the very same 
notion still of a sacrifice for sin (even now that they can 


_only make an imitation of it), which we have of the sacrifice 


of Christ, who was put in our place, and offered himself to 
God in our stead; and that it ought to be pure and inno- 
cent, which is offered instead of a sinner. 

Ver. 12. And on the fifteenth day of the seventh ndith 
ye shall have a holy convocation; ye shall do no servile 
work.| See Levit. xxili. 30. : 

And ye shall keep a feast unto the Lori's seven days. viz 
The feast of tabernacles, (Levit. xxiii. 34.) which was after 
the harvest and vintage, (Deut. xvi. 13.) and kept seven 
days with great joy and gladness of heart; but:they. were 
not bound to abstain from servile work all this oor but 
only on the first day and on the seventh. 

Ver. 13. And ye shall offer a burnt-offering, a ouorive 
made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lord.) The same 
kind of sacrifice which was prescribed on the other festivals, 
to be offered up wholly in honour of God: but here is.a 
far larger proportion than in any other solemnity. - 

Thirteen young bullocks, two rams, and fourteen lambs of 
the first year, &e.] On the other festivals two bullocks suf- 
ficed, (chap. xxviii. 11. 19. 27.) and on the festival in the 
beginning of this month only one was appointed; but here 
are thirteen; and so they continued to be offered seven 
days successively, with the decrease only of one bullock 
every day, till on the seventh day only seven bullocks were 
offered, which in:all made Seventy bullocks. The rams 
also and the lambs were ‘in a double proportion to what 
was usual throughout the whole festival; which was a vast 
charge, but more easy at this time of the year than any 
other, because now their barns were full, and their wine- 
presses overflowed; and their hearts might well-be sup- 
posed to be more enlarged than at other times, in thankful- 
ness to God for his great benefits. Yet this very gross, 
troublesome, and expensive way of serving God, made the 
best men among them groan, and long for the coming of 
Christ; in whose days, their own doctors say, no sacrifices 
shall remain, but those of thanksgiving, and praise, and 
prayer. With which they have been forced to be content 
for above sixteen hundred years; and, instead of these 
additional sacrifices unto the daily, have added peculiar 
prayers (which they also call musaphim) unto the common 
prayers they used every day: (Sce Buxtorf =e the 
feast of the new moon, in his Synagog. Jud. cap. 2 

Ver. 14, 15. Their meat-offering shall be of ie flour, 
&c.] The same proportions which are ordered, by a general 
rulc, to every sacrifice ofa bullock, and of a ram, (chap. xv.) 

Ver. 16. Aad one kid of the goats for a sin-offering, besides 
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the continual burnt-offering, &e.] There is no afiginéntation 
of the sin-offering;. but it is the same with that on other 
festivals, (ver. 5.) And al! these sacrifices, it appears by 
this, were to.be added to the daily sacrifice. 

, Wer. 17. And on the second day.ye shall offer swolue 
young bullocks, &c.] Here one bullock less, than on the day 
before, is ordered to be. offered; and so.on every succced- 
ing day there is stil] a decrease.of one bullock; which is 
all the difference between the offerings on the seven days of 
this feast, upon every one. of which there was the same 
number of rams and lambs, without any diminution.. Which 
Moses thought fit to set down distinctly from this verse to 
the thirty-fifth, that there might be no i yerets But little 
need be noted upon them. 

Ver. 18. According to their number, after the manner. | 
Prescribed ver. 14,15. . .. 

Ver. 35. On the eighth day ye shail have a solemn’ assem- 
bly.) There is a peculiar word here used to denote this to 
be a great day, as I noted upon Lev. xxiii. 386. (See there.) 

_ Ye shall do no servile work therein.| It was to be ob- 
served as the first day of the feast of tabernacles, both of 
them being called a sabbath, Lev. xxiii. 39. 

i Wer. 36. But ye shall offer a burnt-offering, a sacrifice 
fide by fire, of a sweet: savour unto the Lord.] Here isa 
peculiar sacrifice appointed upon this day, in the same 
terms. as upon tlie first eae of the feast of tabernacles, 
(ver. 13.). 


One bullock, one lis, ood Mende wf the first year, &e. ]. 


But though this was an extraordinary day, and.a distinct 
festival, (as I shewed upon Lev. xxiii. 39.) yet here are 
fewer sacrifices. prescribed on this day, than upon any of 
the foregoing seven.. .For on every one of them two rams 
were offered and fourteen: lambs; and here but half so 
many: and seven bullocks were the fewest that were of- 
fered upon any of those days (and on the first day thirtecn), 
but here. only one. . By which God censulted, perhaps, the 
weakness of mankind, whe naturally grew weary both of 
the charge and of the labour of such services, when they 


were long-continued: and therefore he made them every. 


day less ‘toilsome and-expensive; and put them in mind, 
likewise, that‘ the: multitnde of sacrifices did not procure 
their. acceptance with God; and in length of time they 
would come to nothing, and. be utterly ‘abolished, to es- 
tablish something better in their room. | 

Ver. 37.. Their meat-offering, and their drink-offerings, 
for the builock, for the ram, and for the lambs, shall be ac- 
cording to their number, after the manner.| In such propor- 
tions as God had before ordained in the fifteenth chapter 
of this book, in the beginning of it; as I have often ob- 
served. 

Ver. 38. And one goat for a sin-offering, besides the con- 
tinual burnt-offerin J, &c.] This is never ance upon any 
festival, (chap. xxviii. 15. 22. 380. xxix. 
to put them in mind, that, after all their aesenl they stood 
in need of forgiveness. 

Ver. 89. These thing gs shall ye do (or offer) unto the Lord 
in your set feasis.}| All these feasts were fixed and stated 
at certain times ; on which God was to be worshipped after 
the manner here prescribed in these two chapters. For 
all these offerings (except one sin-oflering upon cach sct 
day) were wholly }burnt-offerings (as I have already ob- 
served), which may properly be said to be dene, that is, 
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offered unto the Lord ; — people nor priests having 
any share in them. 

Besides your vows, and your free-will-offerings, for homey 
burnt-offerings.| Besides these, every man might offér other 
burnt-offerings ; either in performance of a vow, or freely, 
out of his affection to God. (See chap. xv. 8.) 

_ For your meat-offerings, and for your drink-offerings.] 
There are five several sorts of meat-offerings; which were 
left to every man’s free-will, to bring as he pleased. See 
the second chapter of Leviticus, where they are described. 
- And for your peace-offerings.] These are described in the 
third chapter of that book: a great number of which, it is 
likely, men offered voluntarily upon all the forementioned 
festivals; for otherwise they would have had no means to 
feast with God at his house, nor to entertain their friends 
and neighbours, as the custom was at such times of public 
rejoicing ; ; which they did upen that part of the peace-offer- 
ings which was given them, after the fat was offered to God, 
and the wave-breast and heave-shoulder given to the priest, 
(Lev. vii. 15, &c. 34.) 

Ver. 40. And Moses told the children of Israel, according 
to all that the Lord commanded Moses.] He acquainted all 
the people (by the heads of their tribes, perhaps, of whom 
we read in the beginning of the next chapter) with all . 
these commands of God, which concerned his ore and. 
service.. 


CHAP. XXX. 


Ver..1. Anp Moses spake unto the heads of the tribes.| 
There were wont to be extraordinary assemblies of these, 
or other. great men, upon special occasions, as Mr. Sel- 
den observes, (lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 14. n. 4.) who are 
sometimes called, as they are here, the heads of all the 
tribes, and the elders, (Deut. v. 28.) and, in other places, 
the heads of the people, (Deut. xxx. 5.) the whole congrega- 
tion of the children of Israel, (Josh. xviii.1. xxii. 12.) the 
chief of ali the people, (Judg. xx. 2.) all Israel, (1 Sam. vii. 
5.) all the princes of Israel, the princes of the tribes, (1 Chron. 
xxviii. 1.) all the elders of Israel; and heads of the tribes, and 
chief of the fathers, (2 Chron. vy. 2.) the counsel of the princes 
and elders, (Ezra x. 8.) And it is commonly said by the 
Hebrew doctors, concerning such assemblies, that where- 
. soever the children of Israel were met together, or the greater 
part of them, there the Schechinah (that is, the Divine Ma- 
jesty, or the Iloly Ghost, as they ot resnretlba 48 was 
wont to rest. 
Concerning the children of Israel, saying.) A oqihdlinio’ 
| tibet with a matter which concerned all the people ; willing 
them to communicate it to them. 

This is the thing which the Lord hath commanded] It ‘is 
very probable there had been some case propounded to him 
about vows;. concerning which he here gives such rules, as 
might dtrect them in time to come. 

Ver. 2. Ifa man.]| It is reasonable to think, that this in- 
cludes the other. sex also; provided they be in their own 
power, and not subject to another, and be in thejr right 
mind. 7 

Vow a vow unto the Lord.| Promise solemnly unto God 
something that is for his honour and service ; for that scems 
to be meant by unto the Lord: as, that he ‘will offer some 

sacrifice at the feast abovementioned, more than is pre- 
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scribed; or afflict his soul on some other day, besides the 
day of atonement. (See ver. 13.) 

Or swear an oath to bind his soul with a bond.|] Whether 
it be a simple vow, or bound also with a solemn oath; 
which made a double obligation, by calling God to witness 
the sincerity of his intentions. 

He shall not break his word.] In the Hebrew it is, he shali 
nof profane his word ; for it being solemnly passed to God, 
it made him vile and contemptible if he did not keep it. 
The Jewish doctors very prudently advise their scholars 
not to accustom themselves to make vows, but to content 
themselves with doing what the law ‘commands, and ab- 
staining from what it ferbids; but if they did make them, 
to look upon itas a high affront to God not to perform them. 

He shall do according to all that proceedeth out of his 
mouth.| If the thing be lawful, and possible. And if he 
appointed no time for the doing of it, he was te think him- 
self obliged to do it presently, withont delay,( Deut. xxii. 21.) 

Ver. 3. If a woman also vow a vow unto the Lord.) As 
most interpreters think the word man, in the foregoing 
verse, comprehends women, who were in as perfect liberty 
as the men he speaks of ; so the word woman here compre- 
hends all men, who are in the same circumstances with 
those women, whom lie here directs in their vows: whom 
he considers ina threefold state ; before they are married, 
and after marriage, and in their widowhood. 


And bind herself by a bond.| By an oath, wherewith she 


coafirms her vow; as it seems to be interpreted ver. 10.13. 
Being in her father’s house, in her youth.] That is, being 
a part of his family, and. still under his government, and 


not married. For the father’s pewer lasts no lenger, as’ 


Grotius observes, (lib. ii.deJure Belli et Pacis, cap. 5. n. 7.) 
In which condition likewise are all sons, whe remain in 
their father’s family, undisposed of in. marriage: and all 
servants, who are manifestly in subjection to their masters; 
and therefore could no more resolve te do what they 
pleased, than the women here mentioned. | 

Ver. 4. And her father heareth her vow, and her bond 
wherewith she hath bound herself.] The first of these may re- 
late to her simple vow; and the next te an oath wherewith: 
she binds it, to make it firmer; which her father is sup- 
posed to hear, either when she spake the words, or when 


she acquainted him with her vow, as in duty she was bound 


to. do. - 
And her father shatl hold his peace at her.) If he did not 
declare that he disallowed what she had promised, it was 


supposed he consented to it: unless he said he would take. 


time to consider, and neither allow nor disallow for the pre- 
sent; in which case, in all reason, she was to wait for. his’ 


resolution. 
Then all her vows shall stand, &e.| It was not in bis 


power afterward to disannul any of them, if he did not con- 


tradict them when he was told of them, or after. the time he 
had taken for deliberation. 
Ver. 5. But if her father disallow her in the day that he 
heareth.| As soon as be comes acquainted with it. 
Not.any of her vows, or her bonds, wherewith. she hath 


bound her soul, shall stand.) Though she had bound her. 


vows with an oatli, they were not to be performed, when 
her father had declared his will to the contrary. 

And the Lord shall forgive her.| The not performing her 
vow shall not be imputed to her as a sin. 
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Because her father disallowed her.] Whose consent was 
supposed to be necessary, before the. vow could be bind- 
ing; she being, while a part of his family, under his power, 
and not her own. Some have fancied, that when her father 
was dead the vow revived, because then slic was at her own 
disposal: but it is plain, her father wholly disannulled the 
vow, when he did not approve it; so that it could not re- 
cover a force it never had, being made without his consent. 
The same is to be said of a guardian, who was supposed 
to be in the place of a father, when he died and Jeft his chil- 
dren to his care. And this power was fit to be reserved to 
parents (as a late learned man, Puffendorf, observes), not 
only lest women, in their imprudent years, should undo them- 
selves, by vowing more than their fortunes could bear; but 
also, lest the paternal estate should be burdened by such 
vows, or the necessary affairs of the family hindered. So. 
that this power did not flow from positive laws, but from 
natural reason; nobody that is subject to another having 
any right to dispose of those things which are under that 
power to which they are subject. 

Ver. 6. And tf she had at all a husband when she vowed.]. 
Was a married woman, or espoused te a liusband, though 
sill in her father’s house (as it appears from ver. 10. this 
must be interpreted), when she made this. vow, then it was 
to be. considered, not what her father, but her husband (un= 
der whose power she now was) should determine about it. 

Or uttered aught out of her lips, wherewith she bound her 
soul:] Said any thing, which she confirmed by. an. oath. 

Ver. 7. And her husband heard it.| Hither was present 
when she spake it; or she told it him afterward. 

And he held his peace, in the day that he heard it.} Said 
nothing to signify his disallowance of it: (see ver. 4.) 

Then her vows shall stand, &c.) As before, (ver. 4.) 

Ver. 8. But if her husband disallow her, &e.| See ver. 5- 
where there is the same case of a daughter under the power 
of her father, as here of a wife under the power of ber 
husband. 

Ver. 9. But every vow of a widow, or of her that ts di- 
vorced, wherewith she hath bound her soul, shall stand 


-against her.}: The reason. of this is so plain, that one would, 


think it needed not to have been mentioned, because such. 
women were wholly in their own. power, being. free from. 
their husbands. Therefore it is very probable he speaks 
here of a widow, or divorced’ woman, returned. to her fa- 
ther’s house, (as the manner frequently was, Lev. xxii. 13.) 
who might be supposed to recover his. ancient power over 
her, to disannul her vows, as he might before she was mar- 


ried: which is here absolutely condemned ; for though she 


lived with him, she was her own woman (as we new speak), 
and might dispose of herself and her goods as she pleased,. 
without his consent. . . 

Ver. 10. And if she vowed in her husband's house, or 
bound her soul by a bond with an oath.] ¢. e. Engaged her-. 
self in a vew, and perhaps confirmed it with an oath, while: 
she and her husband lived together, or before she was di- 
vorced from him. 

Ver. 11. And her husband heard it, and: held hes peace, 
and disallowed it not: then all her vows shall stand, &c.): 
She was bound, in this case, to make tliem good after he 
was dead, or she was divorced from him. 

Ver. 12. But if her husband hath utterly made them daial 
on the day he heard them, &e.] ‘Then, when she was jn her 
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own power, by his death, or by a divorce, she was not | 


bound to make them good; because, when she made them, 
her husband, under whose power she then was, had utterly 
made them void. 

Ver. 13. Every vow, and every binding oath, to afflict the 
' soul.] This shews what the matter of these vows frequently 
was; to abstain from such or such meats, though in them- 
selves lawful; or to fast, and eat nothing at all on other 
days, as well as on the great day of expiation ; which was 
the only fast ordained by the law of Moses. | , 

Her husband may establish it, or her husband may make 
tf void.| There is an excellent discourse of Maimonides’, in 
his More Nevochim, (par. iii. cap. 48.) to shew that this is 
most reasonable; where he observes, that, as the law prohi- 
bited some meats, so pious people sometimes vowed to for- 
bear such as were not prohibited ; that by this mcans they 
might jearn contentment with a little, or continence, and 
give'a check to an immoderate appetite. From whence the 
saying among the doctors, that Vows are the hedge of sepa- 
ration ; 2. e. a great guard to a holy life. But since, through 
the vehcmence of their affections and passions, many wo- 
men are prone to act unadvisedly, if vows were wholly in 
their power, great inconveniences, dissensions, and confu- 
sions, might arise in familics, whilst this sort of meat is 
lawful to the husband, but not to the wife; this permitted 
to the daughter, but prohibited to-the mother. For which 
reason (saith he) this authority was given to the governors 
of familics; in all things to order them, as they saw would 
be for their profit, or detriment. _ , 

Ver. 14: But if her husband.] Or, for if her husband. 

Altogether held his peace at her, from day to day.| When 
he knew what she had vowed; as it follows in the end of 
the vorse. . : 


He establisheth all her vows, &c.] His silence was to be’ 


interpreted a consent to allow what she vowed. There was 
no necd to add the contrary; which is here to be under- 
stood: that if he said he did not allow them, then they 
should not bind her. 

Ver. 15. But tf he shall any ways make them void, after 
he hath heard them.] Hinder her from performing her vow; 
after he had given his consent, by saying nothing against 
it, when he heard her make the yow. 

Then he shall bear her iniquity.] God will punish hin, 
not her, for not performing the vow. Paulus Fagius thinks 
the meaning is, that if the first day he heard of her vow he 
did not disannul it, but attempted to do it the next day, or 
the third day after, he should bear the blame, if the vow 
was not made good. | . 

Ver. 16. These are the statutes which the Lord com- 
manded Moses between a man and his wife, between the 
father and his daughter, being yet in her youth, in her 
father's house.] It is likely some differences arose in some 
families about these matters; and thercfore these laws 
were made for the setiling the power of husbands over their 
Wives, and parents over their children, while they were 
young, and continued a part of their family. 
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Ver. 1. Anp the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.] Not 
long before his death, as appears from the next verse. 
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Ver. 2. Avenge the children of Israel of the Midianites.} 
This had been commanded before, but no time set for it; 
which now is determined. The Moabites are not men- 
tioned; because the Midianites seem to have been the first 
or chief contrivers of that mischief which befel the Israel- 
ites, by the enticements of their women: (see chap. xxv. 
17, 18.) 

Afterward shalt thou be gathered unto thy people.| When 
he had given a few other directions, concerning their pos- 
sessing the countries already conquered, and the land of 
Canaan, (chap. xxxii. xxxiv. xxxv.) and providing for 
the Levites there, (chap. xxxvi.) God had warned him to 
prepare for his death before this, (chap. xxvii. 12.) but he 
first let him have the satisfaction of sceing the Midianites 
punished; and gave him some time to settle the public 
affairs, and to make also a long exhortation to the Israel- 
ites, to observe all that he had commanded them. 

Ver. 3. And Moses spake unto the people, saying.) He 
speedily put this command: in execution; which might 
possibly be in the ninth month of the fortieth year. 

Arm some of yourselves unto the war.| He doth not at 
first determine the number; but as many as pleased might 
offer themselves voluntarily, to be ready to obey him. 

And let' them go against’ the Midianites, and avenge the 
Lord of Midian.] The Lord bade him avenge the children of 
Israel, (ver. 2.) but Moses bids them avenge the Lord: fot 
they had the same intcrest, and were both injured at the 
same time, and by the same means. And as-God was 
so gracious ‘as to resent the evil done to Israel, so Moses, 


in duty and gratitude to God, thought himself bound rather 


to consider the dishonour that was done to him, whose wat 
this was; not only because undertaken by his command, 
but in his quarrel (with those who had drawn the Israclites 
to idolatry), and for the sake of his people. 

Ver.4. Of every tribe a thousand, throughout all the 
tribes of Israel, shall ye send to the war.] When a great 
many, perhaps all the people, appeared ready to go to 
war, he ordered, that only a select number should he sent, 
of a thousand out of each of the twelve tribes. 

Ver.5. So there were delivered, out of the thousands of 
Israel, a thousand of every tribe.] Their officers picked out 
this number from among the rest; or they were chosen by 
lot for this service; or they stepped out and offered them- 
selves volunteers (as we speak), which the twenty-seventh 


_ verse may scem-to countenance, where they are called, 


those that took the war upon them. 

Twelve thousand armed for war.] This was but a small 
number, compared with the whole nation of the Midianites, 
(who had five kings, ver. 8.) But God would have them 


‘rely more upon him, than upon the multitude of a host; 


and let them see, by their success agaiust this people, that 
they needed not fear the conquest of Canaan. 

Ver. 6. And Moses sent them to the war, a thousand of 
every tribe.| He gave them their commission to fight the 
Midianites. 

Them and Phineas the son of Eleazar the priest.) Who 
was not their commander-in-chief (or their general; as-we 
now speak), for it did-not belong to the priestly office to 
conduct armies: and it is said expressly in the words fol- 
lowing, he went with the holy instruments, &c. to be ready to 
perform all such sacred offices, as should be required by 
the gencral, who, it is most likely, was Joshua. It is true, 
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indeed, that Phincas was a man of great courage, and had 
lately performed a singular piece of service, which had 
won him great reputation. This hath made some think; he 
was the fitter to go and to avenge the Lord of Midian, as he 
had begun to do, (chap. xxv. 8. .) In aftertimes also, in the 
days of the Maccahces, who were of the family of, the 
priests, the armies of Israel were led by them against their 
encmies.- But then it must be considered, ‘that they were 
also the supreme governors of the people, and there were 
no other. 

With the holy instruments.] By which Jonathan bedlors 
stands the wrim and thummim,; which some think Phi- 
neas carried along with him, wherewith to consult the Di- 
vine Majesty, in case of any difficulty that might arise 
about the management of the war. And to make out this, 
they suppose Eleazar to be old and crazy, or labouring un- 
der some infirmity; which was the reason that Phineas his 
son was substituted in hisroom to perform this office. (See 
our very learned Dr. Spencer, Dissert. de Urim et Thum- 
mim, cap. 6. sect. 2.) But this may be justly doubted, whe- 
ther Phineas, being only the son of the high-pricst, and not 
yet capable of that office, could be substituted to perform 
this great charge, which belonged to the high-priest alone. 
Nor do we find any warrant for consulting the Lord by 
‘urim and thummim, but only before the most holy place, 
(see chap. xxvii. 21.) And therefore it seems to me far 
more likely, that he means the ark, which was wont to be 
carried, in following times, into the field, when. they went 
to fight with their enemies, (1 Sam. iv. 4, 5. xiv.18. 2 Sam. 
xi. 1.) Yea, Joshua himself, not long after this time, or- 
dered the ark to be carried, with priests blowing the trum- 
pets before it, when he surrounded Jericho, (Josh. vi. 4.6, 
7, &e.) And therefore the holy instruments being here joined 
with the trumpets to blow m his hand, it makes it the more 
probable, that the ark may be here meant; there being also 
something in this very book to eounierianes this pinion: 
(see chap. xiv. 44. but especially chap. xxxii. 20.2 

But it must be confessed, that it is never thus ne Mardy 
in any other place of Holy Scripture, but always called the 
ark of God, or of the covenant, or the testimony, or the like. 
And therefore, perhaps, they give the truest sense of these 
words, who take the following words to be an explication 
of them; that is, the trumpets were the. holy ele voertial 
which he carried in his hand. 

And the trumpets to blow in his hand.] Which he deli- 
vered to the priests who followed him, to sound an alarm, 
when they went to fight, according to the direction, chap. 
x. 8, 9.and as the practice was in future ages, @ On: 
xiii. 12.) 


Ver. 7. And they warred against the Midianites.) Itis | 


uot certain whether the Midianites came out of their country 
to give them battle; or they first broke into their country, 
and then fought theirs army. 

As the Lord commanded Moses.| One would think this 
meant no more, but that they obeyed the commandment of 
God beforementioned, (ver. 2.) Butthe Jews think he hath 
respect to another particular commandment, which they 
say was given hy Moses, when they went out to this war: 
that they should not, when they besieged any city, begirt it 
quite round, but only on three sides; leaving one iaked, 
that the besieged might flee away, if they “pleased ; by 
which means effusion of human blood was prevented. So 
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Guil. Schickard observes out of Siphri ‘in his Mischpat 
Hammelech, cap. 5. Theor. 18. and Mr.-Selden since him, 
lib. vi. de Jure Nat. et Gent. cap. 15. where he shews they 
understand this of all wars but those against the seven’ na- 
tions in Canaan and Amalek ; towards whom this kindness 
was not shewn, as appears lax the siege of Jericho. But 
the laws about managing wars, which are mentioned in the 
book of Deuteronomy, do not seem tohave been yet given; 
though the Jews fancy this law was now given oan Mi- 
afen and observed ever after. 
-And slew all the males.}] Who were in this fight, and did 


_not save themselves by flight. 


“Ver. 8. And they slew the kings of Midian.) Little kings, 
called princes, Josh. xiil. 21. where they are said to be 
dukes of Sihon, ¢.e. great men tributary to Sihon, while 
he continued king of the Amorites. But after the Israelites 
had conquered him, they took, perhaps, the title of kings. 

Besides the rest of them that were slain.) They made not 

only a great slaughter of the people, sae killed: wie chief 
commanders, who led them on. 
_ Namely, Evi, and Rekem, and Zur, &e.] They are parti- 
cularly named, that all their neighbours might be satisfied 
of the truth of this history. And he that is called Zur, is 
thought to have been the father of Cozbi, epee Phi- 
neas slew. 

' Balaam also, the son bay Beor, they slew with the ma ] 
He had seen such good success of -his wicked counsel, 
(which he gave cither as he went home, or returning again 
to them: see chap. xxiv. ult.) that; presuming the Israelites 
were forsaken of their God, he adventured to go along 
with the Midianites unto this battle; hoping he might curse 
the Israelites, now that iniquity (. e. idolatry) was found 
among them; which he could not do while they were free 
from it. Thus he perished by his own wicked devices; 
and was so far from having his wish, that he might “ die 
the death of the righteous” (that i is, live long), that (as the 
Jews say) he was slain in the thirty-fourth year of his age. 
The doctors in the Gemara of the Sanhedrin, (cap. 11. sect. 


11.) ask, ‘‘ What did he here?” To which R. Johanan — 


makes answer, “‘ He went to receive his reward for the 
death of the twenty-four thousand Israelites, which he had 
procured,” (chap. xxv. 9.) And thus, saith another; “ it 
happened unto him, according to the proverb, The camel 
went to desire horns, and they cut off his ears.’ 

Ver. 9. And the children of Israel took all the women of 
Midian captive, and their little ones.) After they were 
masters of the ficld (as we speak) by the overthrow of 
their armies, they fell wpon their cities; and, according 
to the ancient custom in the.most bloody wars, ‘they 
killed only the men, but no women nor children, (Gen. 
XXXIV. 25. 1 Kings xi. 16.) And so the law of God after- 
ward required they should do, when they took any city 
that did not belong to the Canaanites, (Deut. xx. 13, 14.) 
who were utterly to be destroyed, ver. 16, 17. where he 
saith, ‘“ Thou shalt save nothing alive that breatheth.” 

And they took the spoil of all their cattle, and all ther 
flocks, and all their goods.] As helonging to them, by the 
right of conquest, in a just war. 

Ver. 10. And they burnt all their cities wherein they 
dwelt, and their goodly castles, with fire.] Made the country 
desolate, that they who fled might have no encouragement 
to return again; nor be able, without great hazard, to 
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settle themselves there, whero they had not a fortress left 
to defend them. ‘This was but.a necessary care; notwith- 


standing which they had peopled the country again so. 
well, in the space of about two -lundred years, that they 


were able to oppress the Israelites; as we read Judges 
iv. 1. 


selves of them before, (ver. 9.) but now they carried them 
oer e 
Ver. 12. And they brought the captives, and the prey, 


end the spoil.| Here are three different words to express - 


their booty, which they brought to.the camp of Israel: 
the first of which signifies the women and children that 
were taken; the second, the cattle and the flocks (though 


sometimes it includes in it men and women); and the third, © 


their money and goods. 

- Unto Moses, and Eleazar the priest, and unto the congre- 
gation of the children of: Israet.} Unto the seventy elders, 
‘and princes of the tribes, who were assembled with them, 
(see chap. xxix. 1.) as it seems to be expounded in thé 
next Verse. 


Unto the camp at the plains of Moab, &c.] From whence > 


they marched against Midian; and had’ been encamped 
there a great while, (chap. xxii. 1. xxvi. 3. 68.) 7 


Ver. 13. And Moses, and Eleazar the priest, and all the 


princes of the congregation, went forth to meet thém without 
the camp.|.Wearing they were returned victorious, they 
went to congratulate them, before they came at the camp: 

for which there was also another reason, mentioned ver. 19. 
This shews that Eleazar was not so infirm as some suppose 5 ; 
and affords an argument to strengthen their opinion, who 


think J oshua Was now gencral of the host; otherwise hé. 
would have been mentioned, together with Moses and . 


Eleazar, as going to: meet them; being chosen his coad- 
jutor, and therefore superior to all the princes that are here 
joined with them. 

~ Ver. 14. And Moses was wroth with the officers of the 
host, with the captains over thousands, and captains over 
hundreds, which camé from the battle.| Who were more to 
blame than the soldiers, whose duty it was to obey, not to 
give orders; which they received, no doubt, from the offi- 
“cers, to kill only the men. Here now isan argument to the 
‘contrary, that Joshua did not command in chicf: but this 
being only a detachment (as they now speak) from the host 
‘of Israel, was led by some inferior officer, the first captain 
-of thousands, perhaps; for if Joshua had been there,- Mo- 
‘ses would have cxpostulated with him, or rather, there 
‘would have been no cause for this rebuke; he being a man 
‘in whom was the spirit, (chap. xxvii. 18.) 


Ver. 15. And Moses said unto them, Have ye saved all the - 


‘women alive?| Unless he had commanded them to be killed, 
‘one cannot see that they deserved to be chidden; because 
‘they proceeded according to the rules of all! vhoribiy war- 
tiors, who killed only those who could bear arms against 
them. But either he had given some directions who should 


‘he killed, or he expected they should have considered, that. 
the women had killed more by their- blandisliments, than _ 
their husbands could do by their arms, (for they had not. 


‘killed one man, ver. 49.) and therefore should have been 


‘destroyed, as ‘the most 2 pipe ginny for so it follows in 


the next verse. : 
VOL. I. 
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Ver. 16. Behold.] Refiect upon what is ately past, and 
consider. 

These caused the Sathibod of Israel, through the. counsel 
of Balaam, to commit trespass against the Lord, in the 
matter of Peor ; and there was a plugue among the congrer 


| gation of the Lord.| By these they had becn inveigled inte 
~~ Ver. 11. And they took all the spoil, and all the prey, 
both of men and of beasts.) They had possessed them-_ 


a heinous sin, and made obnoxious to a very heavy pu 
nishment, which God inflicted upon them on that account. 
For though the Moabitish women had a great land in it, 


| (chap. xxv. 1.) yet those of Midian seem to have been the 


chief seducers, (ver. 6. 17, 18.) and, perhaps, he feared 
might be so again. 

Ver. 17. Now therefore kill every male among the little 
ones.] ‘That the nation might be enna as far as day 
in their power. 

And kill: every woman that hath known man, by ly ying 
with him.] For. these, it is to be supposed, had ‘been the 
most instrumental in the crime beforementioned; either by 


prostituting themselves, or their daughters, to the lust of 


the Israelites ; and thereby drawing, them to idolatry: in 


which sin they were so settled, that there was no hope ofre- 
claiming them; but they mightrather (if they had been saved 


alive) have enticed the Israelites to commit the same again. 
Ver.18. But all the women-chiidren that have not known 
aman, by lying with him, keep alive.}] Being young, there 
was some hope they. might be brought off ‘from idolatry, 
and become proselytes to the true religion. -. -  . .. 
For yourselves.| To he. sold as slaves to any other 
nation, or to be kept as. servants,.or..taken to’ be their 


‘Wives, after such preparation as the law required, (Deut. 
‘xxl. 16, 17, &c.) .This was a peculiar case, wherein a 
‘middle course was held between those that were of the 
‘seven nations of Canaan, and those that were not. If 
they were not of those seven nations, the Israelites might 


take the women and little ones unto themselves: (Deut. 


‘xx, 14,15.) if they were, every thing that breathed was 


to be destroyed, (ver. 16,17.) But here the Midianites, 
being guilty of a very great crime against the Lord, and 
against his people, are punished more heavily than other 
nations; though not-so -heavily.as those of Canaan were 
_to be: for they killed all the women that were not virgins, 
as well as all the males, ‘both little and great; but spared 
‘the rest, together with the cattle, &c. Such an execution 


was made, ih aftertimes, upon one of the cities of Israel, 


upon a high contempt of public authority, in a very great 
exigency, (Judges xxi. 11.) Thereis arule in Deut. xx.10. 
that when they came to fight against any city, they should 
proclaim peace to it; and if they should accept it, they 


‘should only make the inhabitants tributaries to them. From 


whence, a question arising, whether this.cxtended to the 


‘seven nations of Canaan? it is resolved by Maimonides, 


that it did; which he proves from Josh. xi. 19, 20.. But 
so great was the sin of: this people, that they neither sent 
offers of peace to them now, nor were they to make any 


‘peace with them hereafter, (Deut, xxiii. 6.) And the reason 
is there given; because they hired Balaam to curse them: 
“which is as true of the Midianites as of the Moahites. Not- 


withstanding which, Maimonides determincs, ‘that. though 


the Israelites did not.send messengers of peace to them; 


yet if they, of .thcir own .accord, sent to desire peace of 
the Israelites, they. were not to reject them: (see Cunzcus 
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" Ver. 19. And do ye abide without the camp seven days.| 
As unclean persons. For though it was lawful to kill men, 
in a just war against them, yet dia tiv dywrdryy Kal Kot 
ovyyiveay (as Philo speaks), because of the most ancient 
and common kindred between all mankind, it was fit men 
should use some purification to cleanse themselves from 
that which looked like a crime, though it was none. 

' Whosoever hath killed any person, and whosoever hath 
fouched any slain, purify both yourselves.) The whole army 
that went to the war, wero to stay without the camp seven 
days; and such of them as had had their hands in blood, 
or had touched a dead body, though killed by another, 
‘were to use a special purification; w shich was made by the 
water of separation, mentioned chap. xix.'9, &c. 

And your captives.) Or the prey that they had taken; of 
‘garments, ‘and other things, mentioned in the next verse: 
and so the word is translated ver. 26. For we cannot 
think that the persons they had taken, being gentiles, were to 
be purified with that water which was peculiar to the Jews. 

On the third day, and on the seventh day.] So the law 

was, chap. xix. 11, 12: » And such. purifications were 
‘common among the gentiles, especially the Greeks, upon 
the like occasions, as Mr. Selden observes, (lib. iv. de Jure 
‘Nat. et Gent. cap. ult. Grotius, lib. ii. de Jure Belli et 
Pacis, cap. 24. n. 10.) To whom add our late learned Dr. 
Spencer, lib. iii. dissert. 3. sect. 1. where he takes this to 
have been a custom, derived from ancient time, before the 
law of Moses (which may be.questioned): and Bonfrerjus, 
upon this place, hath alleged: the very samc. proofs, and 
several more; particularly.this out of the scholiast upon 
Sophocles; in his Ajax Mastigoph. tSo¢ iv rot¢ wadatote ore 
 povov avipHmov, &c. it was the custom among the an- 
‘cients, when:they either killed a man, or made any other 
‘slaughter, to wash their hands in water, tie xaSapotv pide- 
paroc, for the purification of the defilement. 
: ' Ver. 20. And purify all your raiment, and all that is 
made of skins, &c.] With the same water of separation, (or 
else by washing them in running swater,.as the manner was 
‘in other cases, ‘Lev. xi. 82 , 33. ) for they might all be sup- 
posed to be defiled by dend bodies, and so come under the 
Jaw, (chap. xix. 14.) 

Ver. 21. And Eleazar the priest said unto the men.of 
war that went to the battle, This is the ordinance of the law 
awwhich the Lord commanded Moses.| 'This law was to be ob- 
served hereafter by those who went to war; for though 
the law before was, as I observed, that he who touched a 


‘dead body should be purified with the water of scpara-_ 


‘tion ; yct nothing is there said of him that killed a man in 
‘war, ‘put did not, perhaps, touch his body ; which now is 
bronght under the same rule. 

Ver. 22, 23. Only the gold, and the silver, the brass, &c. 
every ‘thing that*may abide the fire, ye shall make tt go 
through the fire, &c.|] All sorts of metals were to have this 
‘peculiar sort of purification; which the other things (men- 
tioned ver. 20.) would not endare, And the same Bon- 
frerius observes, this was a way of purification among tlic 
gentiles as-old as Homer's timc; but they.used sulphur 
with it. For so he makes Ulysses call to the old women 
to bring hin sulphur, and then fire, that he mjght fume the 
house: wherein the woeers had been,killed.. Which is ob- 
served by Fort. Seacchus also, Myrothee. 2. cap. 30. where 


he also notes, that Ovid gives a.long account why these 
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two, fire and iwater, were chosen for the instruments of 
purification, lib. iv. Fastorum ; where he saith perboulny 
of fire, wf . 


« Omnia purgat edax ignis, vitiumque metalli 
Excoquit.”— 


| Nevertheless it shall be-urified with the water of separa- 
tiou.] On the third day; I suppose, before it went entaae 
the fire. 

And all that abideth not the fire, ye shall make go eonel 
the water.] Al} things that could abide the fire, were to be 
purified both by that and by the water of separation. And 
such things as could not abide it; were to be pnrificd, not 
merely by sprinkling them with the water of separation, but 
by making them go through the water. 

Ver. 24, And ye shall wash your clothes on the seventh 
day, and ye shall be clean, &c.) Thus he that sprinkled an 
unclean person with the water of scparation, was bound 
to purify himself, (chap. xix.19.) 

Ver. 25. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.] After 
they were purificd, and comc into the camp. 

Ver. 26. Take the sum of the prey that was taken.) In 
the Hebrew the words are, fake the sum of the prey of the 
captivity: which, it is plain by what follows, signifies the 
sum of the prey, and of the captives, For all that they 
took was of three kinds, (ver. 12.) the persons called cap- 


tives; the beasts, which aro called the prey ; and money 


and goods, (such as are nentiqned a ver. 20, 21.) Which axe 


called the spoil. 


Both of man and beast.] mets an wicaneg is nan to 
be given of two parts of what had- been taken; but no- 
thing said of the third (which was the spot? ), out of which 
they who had it made a voluntary oblation, . (ver. 50. 53.) 

Thou, and Eleazar the priest, and the chief of the fa- 
thers.] The samc, perhaps, with the heads of the iyibes eke. 
xxx. 1. 

Ver. 27. And divide the prey into two parts, between 
them that took the war upon them, who went out to the bat- 
tle, and between all the congregation.) By this partition, a 
far larger share was given to every one of the warriors, 
who were but twelve thousand, than to any of their brethren, 
who were near six hundred thousand: for they had.ha- 
zarded themselves, which the others had not; who, not- 
withstanding that, enjoyed some fruit of their Jabonrs; be- 


cause it was 4 common cause in which they engaged, and 
the rest scem to have been ready to fight, as well as they, 
(ver. 3.) This division was made by a special direction of 


God, but was not the rule in after-ages ; as appears from 
1Sam. xxx. 24, 25. nor had been in anders times, as the 
Jews interpret Gen; xiv. 24. (See Selden, lib. vi. de Jure 
Nat. et Gent. cap. 16. p. 747.) - 

Ver. 28. And levy a tribute unto the Lord of the men of 


war, &c.] The Lord was their severcign, and therefore had 


a tribute duc to him, out of that which they had taken in 


war; as a gratcful acknowledgment that they owed their 


success to him. 

One soul of five hundred, both of the persons.] i. e. Of the 
women and the children. 

And of the beeves, and of the asses, and of the sheep.| The 
Hebrew word ¢zon signifies goats as well as. sheep; and 
both being here Siomdiedl the XX. express them both. 
Here is no mention of camels, which it seems their country 
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was not stocked withal at this time! see ver. 34, and what 
[have noted upon Gen. xxxvii. 25. This tribute to God 
was but a very smal] proportion, in comparison with what 
their kings challenged in following times, if we may believe 
the Talmudists ; who say, they had all the gold and silver, 
and such rich things that.were. taken, and half of the rest of 
the prey, which was divided between them and the people: 
(see Selden in the place abovenamed. ) But anciently raaty 
had only the tenth part: (sce Gen. xiv. 20.) 

“Ver. 29. Take ifof their half, and give it unto Eleazar 


the priest, for a heave-offering unto the Lord.} For the. 


maintenance -of. the priests, among whom this part of the 
tribute was divided. And it was just a tenth part of what 
the Levites had, as they had a tenth part of their tithes, 
which was paid.them for their constant support. So the 
law was, chap. xviii. 21. 24. 26, &c. which was observed 
in this levy; which is called ériimah, as the offering for the 
making of the sanctuary is called Exod, xxv, 2. where we 
translate it, as here, a heave-offering. 

Ver. 30. And of the children of Israel’s half, thon shalt 
take one portion of fifty, of the persons, of the beeves, &c.] 
A far larger share is demanded of the people (ten times as 
much as was paid hy the soldiers), because they came more 
easily by it, without any pains or danger. And they pay 
itin a very just proportion to the number of those who 
went to the war, and of those who stayed at home, but were 
able to go to war, who were above six hundred thousand; 
(chap. xxvi. 2.51.) of which twelve thousand, who were 
employed in this expedition, were the fiftieth part. 


And give them to the Levites.] Who were far more nu-, 


merous than the priests, and thercfore had a greater propor- 
tion of the tribute. 

. Which keep the charge of the tabernacle of the Lord.) Sce 
chap. i. 50. iii. 6—8. 

Ver. 31. And Moses and Eleazar the priest did as the 
Lord commanded Moses.) This command is peculiarly to 
Moses, (ver. 25.) but Eleazar was to assist him in the exe- 
cution of it, (ver. 26.) and accordingly they took the sum 
of the prey both of man and beast, and divided it be- 
tween the soldiers and people; and levied a tribute upon 
cach for the Lord, who ordered it to his ministers, 

Ver. 32. And the booty, being the rest of the prey, which 
the men of Israel had caught. i. e. Besides what was ne- 
cessarily spent for their subsistence, during the war, and 
while they, lay out of the camp, (ver. 19.) 

| Was six hundred thousand, and seventy thousand, and five 

thousand sheep.| A vast stock; far exceeding the. number 
of men of war which were in Jorncl. 

. Ver. 33. And threescore and twelve thousand beeves.] It 
seems their country lad good pasture in it, as well as shcep- 
walks: for, as Arabia Felix, it is certain, had “ agros latis- 
simos et fertilissimos,” (as Pliny speaks, lib. vi. cap. 28.) 
most spacious and fertile fields; so Arabia Petreea (in which 
Midian was) did not wholly want them. 

Ver. 34. And threescore and one thousand asses.] The 
countrics about Judea abounding with camels also, parti- 
cularly Arabia, in which Job had a great number, it may 
seem strange that we read of none here; espccially since 


they had vast numbers in following times, (Judges vi. 5.. 


vii. 12.) and the Ishmaelites (with whom they were asso- 
ciates in trade) had them long before this time, (Gen. xxxvii, 


</. 36.) But it is likely they did not yet find it for their pro- 
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fit to feed camels (of which they learnt to make a traffic af- 
terward), no more than mules, of which we read nothing, 
here, nor indeed in Judea, till the times of David. It may. 
be supposed, that, if they had camels, they were ‘of that 
kind called dromedaries, which were famous in this country 
in after-ages, (Isa. Ix. 6.) and that the people, who escaped 
the slaughter, fled away upon them: and that there were 
other beasts in this country, besides beeves, and asses, and 
sheep, and goats, seems to be plain from ver. 30. where, . 
after the mention of these, he adds, of all manner of beasts, 
he should take a portion for the Levites; but of camels. or 
dromedaries, I suppose, none were remats | 

Ver. 35. And_ thirty-two thousand persons in all, of wo- 
men that had not known man, &c.] It appears by this to. 
have been avery populous country, in which were so many 
virgins. | 

Ver. 36. Ard the half which was the be a of them that. 
went out to war, was in number three hundred and seven- 
and-thirty thousand and five hundred sheep.} There is no 
difficulty in this, or in the following verses; this being ex- 
actly the half of the whole number of sheep mentionag, 
ver, 32. 

Ver. 37. And the Lord's tribute af the sheep WAS StXx a 
dred and threescore and fifteen.| Which is exactly one in, 
five hundred, out of this half of the booty; as God ordered,. 
ver. 28. 

Ver. 38. And the beeves were thirts y and six thousand, 


whereof the tribute was threescore and twelve.) The very 


same proportions are observed here, as in the sheep, which. 
appears by comparing this verse with ver. 33. And the two 
next verses (39, 40.) give the same account of the asses and 
the persons, which were as exactly divided; and the Lord 
had the same portion of them, as ver. 384, 35. compared, 
with these, demonstrate. 

Ver. 41. And Moses gave the tribute which was the Lord’s 
heave-offering unto Eleazar the priest, &c.] This is recorded 
to shew how faithful Moses was in performing obedience to 
God's commands, (ver. 29.) and far from desiring the small- 
est portion for himself out of so great a booty; which, if - 
he had acted by his own private spirit, he would scarce 
have avoided. 

Ver. 42. And the children of Israel’s half, which ee 
divided from the men that warred.] There is nothing here, 
nor in the following verses, to ver. 48. but a repetition of 
what was said concerning the other half beforementioned $ 
to shew that the same exactness was observed both in the 
division of the prey among the people, and in taking out of 
it such a portion as God assigned to the Levites; which 
was one out of fifty; as out of the men of war's part, one 
out of five hundred, (ver. 28. 30.) 

_ Ver. 48. And the officers which were over thousands of the 
host, the captains of thousands, and captains of hundreds, 
came near unio Moses.] The first words of this verse seem 
to suppose, that there wero other great officers, as well as 
the general, who were above the captains over thousands, 
and the captains over hundreds: which is very probable. 

Ver. 49. And they said unto Moses, Thy servants, &c.] 
The greatest men speak with the greatest reverence to 
Moses; who was in the place of God. 

Have taken the sum of the men of war which are. ovvian 
our charge.| Made a muster of them (as we now speak) at. 


our return from the war, 
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- And there lacketh not one man of us.) A wonderful vic- 


tory; which shews the war was the Lord's, (ver. 3.) who 


struck such a terror into them, that one would think they 


turned their backs, and did not strike a stroko against the 
Israelites. 

Ver. 50. We have-therefore brought an oblation for the 
Eord.) For the uses of the sanctuary; cither in purchasing 
sacrifices, or maintaining God’s ministers, &c. For korban 
signifies every thing that i is given to God, though not sacri- 
ficed upon the altar. 


~ What every man hath gotten.] AN) of them offered some- 


thing to the Lord out of the spoil he had gotten, according 
tothe picty of ancient times, (Gen. xiv. 20.) For we find 
10 precept in the law for this; and yet it was constantly 
practised by David in aftertimes, (2 Sam. viii. 11, 12.) and 
by the officers of his army, (1 Chron. xxvi. 
Other men, Samuel, Saul, Abner, &c. (ver. 28, &e.) - 

Jewels of gold.] Vessels, as the Hebrew word signifies, 
or all manner of ornaments made of gold; the particulars 
of which follow, viz. chains, bracelets, &c. but the Jerusa- 
lem Targuin takes these jewels (as we translate it) to have 
been the ; colden attire about the heads of their women. 

' “Chains.] These are commonly thought to have been the 
omaments of their arms. But they may as well be thought 
to have becn used about their legs, or their necks. 

_ Bracelets.] These, it is apparent, were ornaments about 
theit wrists or hands, (Gen. xxiv. 47. Ezek. xvi. 11.) 


Rings.} They wero ornaments of the fie 2V0 (Gen. xli. 


42. Esther iii. 10.) 

“ Ear-rings.|-Nothing more common in those countries, 
especially among the Midianites and Ishmaclites; as we 
find Judges viii. 24—26. where there is a different word 
used to express this ornament; yet the word hagil, here 
used, certainly signifying something round, and the orna- 
thents encompassing the arms and other parts being be- 
fore mentioned, it cannot-well: be thought:to denote any 
thirig but rings in the ears. And so we translate it, Ezek. 
xvi, 12. 

And tablets.} Some ornaments about the breasts. (See 
Exod. xxxv. 22.) 

To make an atonement of our souls before the Lord.] For 
the onilt of which Moses accused them, ver. 14. or any 
other, which they had contracted in the war. 

» Mer. 52. And all the gold of the offering while the y of- 
fered up to the Lord, &e. was sixteen thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty shekels.| It hath been observed before, that 


three thousand shekels made a talent: and therefore their 


offering amounted to above five talents and a half. 

Ver. 53. For the mex of war had taken spoil, every man 
for himself.| Or rather, had taken the spoil, mentioned ver. 
12. of which part of the booty no division was made be- 
tween the men of war and the people, (ver. 26.) but they 
kept it entirely to themselves, and now very gratefully 
made a present of a very considerable part of it to the 


Lord: see ver: 12: where the word spoil is used strictly |. 


for a part of the booty, distinct from the other two, the 
captives and the prey: and so it signifies here. 

Ver. 54, And’ Moses and Eleazar the priest took the gold.] 
This was said before, (ver. 51.) and-therefore the sense 
licre is, that, having received it as an offering to the Lord, 
they brought it into tho tabernacle of the congregation; as 
it here follows in the conclusion of this verse. - 
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Of the captains of thousands and 6f hundreds.) It-was- 
not their oblation only, but the oblation of every one of the. 


men of war, (ver. 50, 51.) But the commanders received 
‘it from the common soldiers, and presented it unto Moses 
and Eleazar, from the whole host, ; 


And brought itinto the tabernacle, for a memorial for the. 
children of Israel before the Lord.] That God might. be 


mindful of them, 7. e. propitious to them, who were so: 


grateful to him for his benefits. | 

‘The Jerusalem Targum upon ver. 50. fancies . these of 
ficers to have represented to Moses their great chastity, 
when they made. this offering ; saying, “ We broke into 
the chambers and closets of the kings of Midian; and there 


“we saw their beautiful and charming daughters, from whom 


we took the golden ornaments upon their heads, and in 
their cars, and on their arms, their fingers, and breasts ; 
but did not cast a wanton Jock upon one of them:” and 
therefore they hoped this oblation they made would rise: 
up for them, in the day of the great judgment, as a recon- 
ciliation for their souls before the Lord. | 


AAXIT, 


Ver. I. N. OW the children.of Reuben, and the children of. 
Gad.| Here the children of Reuben, who was Jaccb’s first- 
bern, are mentioned in the first place; but in the rest of the 
chapter (ver. 2. 6. 25. 29. 32.) the children of Gad are con-’ 
stantly first mentioned, because they were the first movers: 
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-of that which follows, as the Hebrews conjecture. t 


Had a very great multitude of. wp More than “a 
other tribe. 

And when they saw the land of Jazer.) Which was lately 
taken from the Amorites, after they had slain Sihon their 
king, (chap. xxi. 82.) This city and country belonging to 


it, were near to the spring of the river Amon; and there is. 


frequent mention of it in the book of Joshua, and in Isaiah. 
xvi. 8, 9. and Jeremiah xlviii. 34. 

And the land of Gilead.] A noble country, se called frome 
the mountain Gilead, which botnded it on the east, as Jor-~ 
dan did on the west, the river Jabbok on the south, and 
Mount Libanus on the north. 

That, beliold, the place was a place of cattle.] Which in. 
the fourth verse is called a land of cattle, yiv wrnvorpdgov, 
as the LXX. translate it, fit for feeding of cattle ; being fa- 
mous for pasture and other grazing ground. For Bashan 
was in this country, (Deut. iii. 12,18.) where every one’ 
knows the largest and fattest oxen were bred, (Psalm xxit. 


12.) and sheep also, (Deut. xxxii. 14.) and therefore is 


joined with Gilead, (Micah vi. 14.) which, being woody 
and mountainous in some part of it, was no less famous: 


for breeding goats, (see Cantic. iv. 1.) which delight to: 


browse on such trees as Mount Gilead abounded withal. 
(See Bochartus in his Hierozoicon, par. i. lib. ii. cap. 51.). 

Ver, 2. And the children of Gad, and the children of 
Reuben. 1 Neither here, nor in the foregoing verse, is there’ 


‘any mention of tho children of Manasseh. (half of which 
had their portionin this country), because they were neither. 
‘the contrivers normovers of this; but it is most probable had 


a lot assigned them here, because these countries were too 
much for the other two tribes alone; and they of eee oe 
had much cattle also. . ‘ 


UPON 


- Came and spake unto Moses and Eleazar, and the princes 
of the congregation.| Who were wont often to assemble to 
dispatch public affairs, (chap. xxvii. 2. xxx. 1.) - 

.-Ver.3. Ataroth.] A place which was part of the portion 
of Gad; as appears by ver. 34. 

_ And Dibon.] This is mentioned as a place i in the king- 
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dom of Sihon, chap. xxi. 30. and was given to Gad also 3. 


as we read ver. 34. 

, And Jazer.] Sce ver.1. ang 30. where we find this also 
belonged unto Gad. 

shad Nimrah.} Called Beth-Nimrah, ver. 36. and given 
to the same tribe. It is usual, 1 observed before, for the 
Hebrews to cut off the first part of the names of places, for 
brevity’s sake, (chap. xxv.1.) but this place is elsewhere 
called at length Beth-Nimrah, Josh. xiii. 27. where it is 
mentioned as a part of Sihon’s kingdom, and significs as 
much as domus.pardorum, a habitation of leopards: so 
Bochartus, who observes, that when both Isaiah xv. 6. and 


Jeremiah xlviii. 34. speak of the waters of Nimrim, they |. 


mean this very place, which was given to Gad; but, in the 
days of those prophets, mentioned as in the country of the. 
Moabites; who'had: usurped upon their neighbours the 
Gadites, and taken this place from them, as they had. done 
Jazer also; as appears from the place abovementioned, 
(Isa, xvi. 8, 9. Jcrem. xviii. 34.) 

. And Heshbon.} The: principal city of Sihon king of the 
Amorites, (chap. xxi. 26—28. ) and was given to the Reu- 
henites, (ver. 37.) ° 


And Elealah.] This is frequently mentioned with Hesh-. 


bon;-as a place adjoining to it, (ver. 37. Isa. xvi. 9.) . 

. And Sheban.| Called also Shibmah, ver. 37. and Sibmah, 
Isa. xvi. 8, 9. Jer. xlviii. 31. where it appears to have been 
& place famous for vines; and in the days of that. prophct 
was fallen into the hands of the Moabites, as were Hesh- 
bon and Elealah also. 

. And Nebo.} Which was given to the Reubenites, (ver. 38.) 

. And Beon.) There is no mention of this place any where 
else; but itis probable was part of the Reubenites’ portion, 
heing mentioned together with other places that were given. 
unto them; and possibly may be the place called Baal- 
Meon; (ver. 38.) which they changed into Beon, because 
of the name of Baal; but the Moabites, when it fell into 


their hands, restored part of its old name; calling it Beth- 


Meon, (Jer. xlviii. 23.) 
Ver. 4. Even the cointry which the Lord smote before the 
congregation of Israel.| And gave it to them for a posses- 


sion, as he intended to do the land of Canaan: (sce chap, 


xxi. 24, 25. 
: Is-aland for cattle, and the y servants have cattle.] Is pa 
fit for us, (ver. 2.) 


Ver. 5. Wherefore, said they, if we have found grace in. 


thy sight.}] A phrase often used by humble petitioners; 
even by Moses himself, when he speaks to God, chap. 
xi. 15. 


The Israclites in common possessed it hitherto, as belong- 
ing to them all, (chap.xxi. uit.) but they desire to have it 
ssigned to them, as their particular portion. 


- And bring us not over Jordan.) We desire nothing i in the 


Yand ef Canaan. 
‘ Ver. 6. And Moses said unto the children of Gad, and 
the ehildren of Reulien, Shall. your brethren go to war.] Can 
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you think it reasonable, that the rest of the tribes should 
fight still for what they are to possess? 

And shall ye sit.here?] And you take up your rest here, 
and settle in their conquests, which they have already 
made? 

Ver. 7. And wherefore discourage ye the hearts of the 
children of Israel, from going over into the land which the 
Lord hath given them ?| He seems to have suspected that. 
mere cowardice, and a vile love of ease, made them desire: 
to stay where they were, and go no further: which ill ex¢ 
ample might dishearten all the rest of their brethren, and- 


‘make them have the samc inclination to settle in the land: 


they had conquered; and not engage in a war with the 
Canaanites. 

-.Ver.8. Thus did your fathers.) 2. @ They disheartened 
alll their brethren. 

When I sent them from Kadesh- barnea to see the ene i 


See chap. xiii. 3. 26. 


Ver. 9. For when they went up unto the valley of Eshcol. 1 
Men do not go up into a valley; therefore the meaning is, 
they went up to search the country, (as it is said they ‘didy 
chap. xiii. 21, 22.) and went on in their search, till they came, 


_to the valley or brook of Eshcol, chap. xiii, 23. where they 
-eut down a branch with a cluster. of gragesy te somes what 


fruit the country afforded. 
And saw:.theland.| Had taken a full view of the country. 
_ They discouraged the hearts of the children: of Israel.]: 


Represented the people and the cities to be:so strong, that» 


they should not. be able to deal with them, (chap: xiii. 
28; 29.) 

That they should not go into the land which the Lord. had: 
gwen. them.} And, therefore, persuaded them not to attempt 
to possess themselves of it. For they said expressly, “We. 
are not able to go against thie people, for they are ee 
than we,” (chap. xiii. 31.) 

Ver. 10.. And the Lord’s anger was kindled at the same: 
time, and he sware, sar ying.| See chap. xiv. 21. 28. 

Ver. 11. Surely none of the men that are come: out . of 
Egypt, from twenty years old and upward.| See chap. xiv. 
22, 29. 35. 7 

Shall see the land which I sware unto Abraham,. Isaac, 
and Jacob.] See chap. xiv. 23. 

Because. they have not wholly followed: me.] See there,. 
ver. 22. 

Ver. 12. Save Caleb the son of Jephunneh.| See chap. 
xiv. 24, 

The Kenezite.] A.great deal has becn suid by many to 
prove that Caleb is called a Kenczite, because his father’s: 
name was Kenaz. And this they prove, because Othniel’s 
father was Kenaz, and. he was Caleb’s brother, (Josh. xv. 
17.) his younger brother, (Judg. i. 13. 111.9.) So that theirs 
father must have two names, Kenaz and Jephunneh. But: 
it is very strange, if this. be true, that Caleb is no where» 
called the son of Kenaz, but constantly the.son of Jephnn-; 
neh, (even there where Othniel is.just before called the son 


‘of .Kenaz, 1 Chron. iv. 13. 15.) nor is Othniel any: where : 


called.the son of Jephunneh, but always of Kenaz. And,! 
indeed, there is a demonstration against this opinion ; for 
Othniel married Caleb’s daughter, which by the law of; 
Moses was. utterly unlawful, whatsoever the practice might: 
have been before the Jaw was given. Therefore, others think 


it more probable,.that Othniel was one of his brother’s 
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younger sons (for uncles-and nephews are often called 
brethren, as Abraham and Lot were), and that from this 
brother, whese name was Kenaz, Caleb is also called-a 
Kenezite: but this is very absurd; for tho name of Jce- 


nezzt in the Hebrew, denotes the descendents from one who’ 


gave this denomination to the family; which one brother 
could not do to another. Itis most probable, therefore, that 
Kenez was some common ancestor both of Othniel and 
Caleb, from whom Othnicl’s father took also his name. 
Accordingly, we find Jephunneh called a Kenezite in Joshua 
Xiv. 14. where it is said, that “ Hebron became the inherit- 
ance of Caleb the son of Jephunnel the Kenezite.” 

And Joshua the son of Nun: for they have rarer the 
Lord.) Fully, chap. xiv. 24. 30. 38. 

Ver. 18. And the Lord’s anger .was kindled against Is- 


rael.| He had said this before, (ver.10.) but repeats it’ 


azain, to make them the more donaible of a thing that was 


done thirty-cight years ago; and to deter them from giving - 


him the like provoéation. 
And he made them wander in the wilderness forty years, 


till all that had done evil in the sight of the Lord were.con-: 


sumed.] See chap. xiv. 81—33. xxvi. 64, 65. 

’ Ver. 14. And, behold.] Mark what I say. 

You are risen up in your fathers’ stead, an increase ofa sin- 
ful men, to augment yet the fierce anger of the Lord towards 
Israel.) Are multiplied to as great a number as your fa- 
thers, only to succeed them in their sins, and thereby bring 
down still more heavy punishments upon the nation. 

. Ver. 15. For if ye turn away from after him.] As your 
fathers did; who refused to go and possess the good land 
which he had bestowed upon them. 

He will yet again leave them in the wilderness.] Lead theri 
back again into the desert, where your fathers perished; 
and there forsake you. 

And ye shall destroy all this people.) Who,following your 
example, will refuse to go over Jordan, (ver. 5.) to take 
possession of the land of Canaan. 

’ Ver. 16. And they drew near.unto him.) As petitioners 
are wont todo when they are assured of their integrity, and 
hope to obtain their request, (Gen. xliv.19.) 

“And said, We will build sheepfolds here for our cattie.] 
There are five words in the Hebrew language for folds for 
sheep and cattle ; all signifying a place fenced in, that they 
might lic safely and be defended from wild beasts. And so 
this word gedera plainly imports: (sée Bochartus in his 
Hicrozoic. par. i. lib. i. cap. 45.) 

. And cities for our little ones.] Which stood in need only 
of repairing and fortifying, (ver. 17.) for they already dwelt 
in these cities of the Amorites, (chap. xxi. 25.) 

. Ver. 17. But we ourselves will go ready armed before the 
children of Israel, until we have brought them unto their 
place.| That is, a considerable number of them, as many 
as should be thought necessary, (Deut. iii. 18.) in all forty 
thousand, (Josh. iv. 12.) 

And our little ones shall dwell in the fenced cities.| Where 
it was necessary fo leave some men to guard them from 
their bad neighbours, and to take care of their cattle. 

' Because of the people of the land.| ‘That is, the Moabites, 
who were the ancient owners of this country,(chap. xxi. 26.) 
‘and the Edomites, who had shewed no good-will to the Is- 
raelites, as they passed through the wilderness. 

| Ver. 18... We will not return unto our. houses, until the 
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children of Israel have inherited every man his inheritance.| 
Be settled in the possession of the a: of Canaan, as we 
desire to be in this country. 

Ver.19. For we.svill not inherit with them on yonder side 
Jordan, or forward.] We will not desire any share in the 
country beyond Jordan, though it lie near to us; nor in 
that country which lies still farther westward. 

Because our inheritance is fallen on this side Fd i cast- 
ward.] We look upon this as our inheritance (with which 
we shall be fully satisfied), here in the land of Gilead: 
which lay eastward of Jordan, and of the land’of Canaan. 

Ver. 20. And Moses said unto them, If ye 4d ‘do this 
thing.) Be as good as your word. 

If ye will go armed before the Lord to weit To go be- 
fore the Lord, was te go hefore the ark;’ which was the 
symhol ef God’s presence, over which his glory resided. 
And it is to be observed, that these two tribes, Reuben 
and Gad (together with Simcon), always lay encamped be- 
fore the sanctuary ;‘ as appears from the second chapter of 
this book, ver. 0. 14—17. And accordingly, when the 
camp removed, they marched immediately before it; as is 
particularly noted, chap.x.18—21. So that here he requires 
them enly to hold their usual place, when they went to the 
war against the Canaanites; and’ accordingly it is ex- 
pressly said, they did (together with half the tribe of Ma- 
nassch, who were joined with them) pass over before the 
Lord unto battle, Josh. iv.12,18.  - 

Ver. 21. And will go all of you.] As many as shall be 
required, and can be spared, (ver. 17.) 

Armed over Jordan before the Lord, until he hath driven 
out his enemies from before him.] Not only bring us into 
Canaan, but continue with us, till we have expelled the in- 
habitants of that country: which he enconrages them toa. 
undertake, by representing the Canaanites as the enemies 
of the Lord, who would therefore fight for them. 

Ver. 22. And the land be subdued before the Lord.] By 
this expression, and that in the foregoing words, it appears 
that the ark was carried along with them to the war every” 
where till it was ended; ‘as it was when it begun, at the 
taking of Jericho, (Josh. vi. 6, 7, &c.) 

‘Then afterward ye shall return, and be guiltless before 
the Lord, and before Isracl; and this land shall be your pos- 
session.) Not only be free from all blame ia this desire, 
but have what you desire. : 

Before the Lord.| By his erder and appointment. 

- Ver. 23. But if you will not do so.] If this be not your 
intention; or if you go back frem your word. 

Behold.| Observe what I say. (aa 

Ye have sinned against the Lord; and be sure your sin 
will find you out.] Your guilt is exceeding great, and bart 
be most certainly punished, as it deserves. 

Ver. 24. Build ye cities for your little ones, and folds for 
your sheep, &c.} As for the rest of their proposals, about 
their children and cattle, he whe rt to them, without 
any exception. 

Ver. 25. And the children of Gad, and: the children of 
Reuben, spake unto Moses, saying.] The word for spake, m 
the Hebrew, being jomer, in the singular number, instead 
of jomru, in the plural, their doctors take it for an indica- 
tion that some one principal person spake in the name of 
all the rest: But there is no need of this; for the singular 


number in this Janguage is often used for tho plural; and 
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they never spake all-of them together, but some one in 
the name of their brethren. And it had been better, if they 
had observed, that this signifies one and all (as we now 
speak) were of the same mind. 

Thy servants will da as my lord commandeth.] And as 
fhey themselves had proposed, (ver. 17.) 

- Ver. 26. Our little ones, our wives, our flocks, and allour 
cattle, shall be there in the cities of Gilead.] Tere they pro- 
mise to leave all that was dear to them ia this country, and 
go to serve their brethren. 
« Ver. 27. But thy servants will pass over every man armed 
for war, &c.] ‘We ourselves will go and fight for our bre- 
thren. It bath been often said (ver. 17. 21.) that this doth 
not signify all the men of war among them should go, but 
as many as could be spared, and as were thought sufficient. 
For it is manifest, the far greater half of them were left in 
this country to defend their wives and children, and look 
after their flocks and herds; as will appear by computing 
all the men of war that were found in the tribes of Gad and 
of Renben, which ys above fourscore and four thou- 
sand, (chap. xxvi. 7.18.) to which if we add half the tribe 
of Manasseh (who were, in all, above fifty-two thousand), 
there were much above a hundred thousand men able to 
-bear arms; and not above forty thousand of them marched 
into Paonia as was before observed. 
» Ver.28. So concerning them, Moses commanded ‘Bhar 
the priest, and Joshua the son of Nun, and the chief Fathers 
.of the tribes of Israel.} He left this in charge with the prin- 
cipal persons, who had the government of affairs under 
him; particularly with Joshua, who was not unmindful of 
it, but remembered these tribes what Moses had said when 
-he was about to attempt the conquest of Canaan, Gg osh. 1. 
A3, 14, &e.) 

Ver. 29. And Moses said unto them, If the children of 
Gad and the children of Reuben will pass with you over Jor- 
dan, &c.] He repeats to these great men, who were to sec 
it executed, what he had ‘said to the Gadites and Reuben- 
ites themselyes, (¥ er. 21, 22.) 

_ Then ye shall give them the land of Gilead for a posses- 

.sion.| They had not a right to it till they had performed 
the condition upon which it was granted, viz. till their bre- 
thren were in HOREORGIOR, of their inheritance in the land of 
‘Canaan. 

- Ver. 30. But if they will not pass over before you armed. ] 
Perform their promise, ver. 17.. 

They shall have possession among you in the land of Ca- 
naan.| Take what falls to their share there; and this coun- 
-try be disposed of, as God shall order. 

Ver. 31. And the children of Gad, and the children of 
Reuben said, As the Lord hath said unto thy servants, so 
will we. do.] ‘They confirm what they had promised. to. 
Moses, ver. 25. and here take all that he had said, as 
spoken by the order of God, who bestowed this.land upon 
them on the condition often montioned. 

Ver. 32. We will pass over armed before the Lord into the 
Jand of Canaan.) This they offered at first of themselves, 


€ 


A(ver.17.) and solemnly promised, when Moses accepted 
-their proposal, (ver. 27.) and again here ratify and confirm 


-it before Eleazar, and Joshua, and all the princes, (ver. 28.) 
That the possession of our inheritance.| Which we have 
.gpesired to have for our inheritance. 
On this side Jordan.) They were now in the land of Gi- 
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lead, and so might properly call it on this side Jordan ; 
but when they were in the land of Ue ay it was said to 
be on that side Jordan, 

. May be ours.] Settled upon us and our posterity, 

Ver. 33. And Moses gave unto them.] Not an absoluto 
grant, but a conditional; if they did as they engaged, (vety 
29-31, &e.) 

Tven to the children of Gad, and the Shiidées of Reuben, 
and half the tribe of Manasseh the son of Joseph. | This half 
tribe is not mentioned before, because they did not put in 
any claim till they saw how those of Gad and Reuben 
would succeed in their petition: which being granted, itis 
likely that thereupon they represented also. what store of 
cattle they had; and that the country would be more than 
enough for those who had desired it. This being found to 
be true, Moses thought fit to give them a portion in it, ra- 
ther than any other; because ‘the children of Machir, the 


‘son of Manasseh, had, by their valour, subdued part ot Wis 


country, (ver. 39. Josh. xvii. 1.) 

| The kingdom of Sihon king of the Amorites, and the Ps 
dom of Og king of Bashan.} See chap. xxi. 24. 29. - Which 
‘were the first countries that the Israelites possessed; and 
were the first that were carried onpee, out of their land, 


(2 Kings xv. 29.) 


The land with the cities thereof in the coasts, even the cities 
of the country round about.] The land with the cities, within 
such a Compass or Shap? and all the’ towns: Fathiny, that 
circuit, 

‘Ver, 34, And the children of Gad built Dibon and Ata- 
roth.] Repaired and fortified these towns, which are men- 
tioned before, ver. 8. for they were not destroyed, but only 
their inhabitants, (Deut. ii. 34, 35.) and: if they had, there 
was not time now to rebuild them.. Thus Jeroboam is said 
to have built Shechem, (1 Kings xii. 25.) which was a city 
before, but gone to decay ; and Azariah to have built Elah, 


(2 Kings xiy. 22.) which ho restoreth to J udah asa city 


formerly belonging to. them. 
And Aroer.} A city of the Amorites, upon the brink of 


‘the river Arnon; as Moses tells us, Deut. ii. 36. iii. 11. iv. 


48. It formerly belonged to the Moabites, but was faken 
from them by Sihon. 

Ver. 35. And Atroth, and Shophan, and Jaazer, oe Jog- 
behah.}. We do not read of any of these towns elsewhere, 
but only of Jaazer, hig seems to be that called Jazer,, 
ver, 2. 

Ver. 36. And Beth-Nimrah.} Called, ver. 8. Nimrah for 
shortness’ sake; as (it may be further observed) Jeniini is 
put for Benjemini, Esther ii. 5. Sheba for Beer-sheba, 
Josh. xix. 2. where we find these two mentioned; . but 
they do not signify two several cities, but are two names 
for one and the samo city; as if lre had said, Becr-sheba, 
which is also called Sheba. ‘This is clear to a demonstra- 
tion; for otherwise there would be more than thirteen cities 
in the tribe of Simeon, eontrary to ver. 6. of that chapter.: 

And Beth-haran.| A placo, some say, between ere , 
and Jordan. 

Fenced cities, and folds for sheep.} All these cities the 
children of Gad fortified, and built folds for sheep in Ute 
pastures near fo them. 

Ver. 37. And the children of Reuben built.) Repaired 
and fortified; as I said, ver. 34. 

Heshbon and Elealah. |. Mentioned ahove, ver. 3. 
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scl dwelt, called Emims, Gen. xiv. 5. who were ex- 
pelled by the Moabites, as they were by the Amorites. 
Ver. 388. And Nebo.] This city i is mentioned in Jerem. 
xlviii. 2. when it was fallen again into the possession of 
the Moabites, as was also Kirjathaim. It seems to have 
been near Dibon, mentioned together with it, Isa. xv. I. 


people making lamentation. 
NeBov, 06 6 Bwude suav, Nebo is destroyed where:your altar 


is. And Ilesychius saith of AenBwv (i.e. Dibon), that it . 


was réroc tvSa (pura ieopdv MoaPBirwv, a place where a 
temple of the Moabites was built. And St. Jerome suspects 
that there was an. oracle at this place; the word Nebo im- 
porting prophecy, or divination, as he speaks. 

And Baal-Meon.] Another place, where, it is likely, Baal 
avas-worshipped; which made them change the names of 
these places, as it here follows. 


- Lheir names being changed.] For Nebo, as well as Baal, : 
svas the name of a.god; as we learn from Isaiah xlvi. 1. | 
‘and scems to have been an Assyrian deity; there being : 


footsteps .of-it.in the names of several great men there; 
such as Nebuchadnezzar, Nebuzaradan,:and many others. 


‘And it is not’ unlikely, that they therefore changed the | 
names of these cities into some other, because they would - 
abolish all remainders of idolatry-in this country,:accord- : 

ing to the precept, Exod. xxiii. 13. that they should not take © 


the name of their gods into their mouth: bat, notwithstand- 
‘ing.this; they. still retained their ancient names; as appears 
from Josh. xiii. 17. Ezek. xxy. 9.’so hard it is to alter any 
thing for the better! __ é 

And. Sibmah.]. See ver. 3. : 

And gave other names unto the cities which they builded. | 
If this. refer to all the citics here mentioned, it is mani- 


fest they either retained or recovered their former names: 


for we read of them all in future times; particularly in 


the fifteenth and eighteenth chapters’ of Isaiah; and Kir- | 
jathaim is mentioned in:the place I snow ene out of. 


:Ezekiel.. 


Ver. 39. And the ‘children ‘of Machir the son of Manas-' 


-seh went ‘to Gilead, and took it.|: Here. Gilead is used in a 
strict sense, not so largely as hefore, ver. 1. 26. 29. where 
it is taken for all.the country on that side Jordan where 
Gilead was; but here, for a part of it about Mount Gilead. 


“This is plain from’ the next verse; and Gilead the son of ' 
‘Machir, one would think, .was the person hint took it, 


(Josh. xvii. 1.) 


Ver. 40. And Moses gave Gilead unto Machir, the son of :\ 


-Manasseh.} 1. e. To the children of Machir (for he was dead 
Jong ago), who had a considerable portion.of that half of 
tthe land of Gilead, which was given to the half tribe of 
sManassch. For one half» was. given to the Renbenites 
and Gadites, and the other half to them, Deut. ili. 12, 138. 
avhere Gilead signifies all that country properly so called; 
neither so much as the whole territory, which these tribes 
demanded, ver. 1.. hor so little as was given to Machir, 
wer. 15. where Moses says, ‘‘ And I gave Gilead unto Ma- 
chir;”?.e.to that family of Manassch, which were properly 
‘called Machiritcs,, Numb. xxvi. 29. and to that. family 
descended from his son, which from him were called Gi- 
leadites. . For.as Manasseh had only.this son Machir, so 
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And Kirjathaim.] A place where ginat- like peeple for- | 








(CHAP. XExIIE. 


Machir had only Gilead; but he had many, (chap. xxvi. 
30—32.) who all raised families. And as to the Machir- 
ites (and I suppose the Gileadites) was given a portion in 
this country, (Josh. xiii. 29,30, &c.) so Joshua gave to the 
rest an inheritance in the land of Canaan, (chap. xvii. 2.) 
And he gives a reason, in the foregoing verse, why he gave 


| Gilead and Bashan’ to the posterity of Machir, because 
At least there were in these places two famous temples; | 
for the destruction of which, the prophet represents the : 
So the LXX. amodkirat 6- 


they were a warlike people, inheriting their father’s valour, 
who was aman of war; and therefore fit to be placed i in 
the fronticrs of that country. - 

Ver. 41. And Jair, the son of Manasseh.| One. of the 
posterity of Manasseh, by-his mother’s side : for he was the 
grandson of Gilead, the son-of:Machir, by his daughter, 
(1 Chron. ii. 21, 22.) but his father was of the tribe of 
Judah. It seems he joined with the children of Machir in 
their expedition against Gilead, (mentioned ver. 39.) and 


| was so successful, that he took several small towns in that 
| country, and so had his inheritance among the children of 


Manassch, on this side Jordan, where they now were. There 
were threescore of them in the whole, which. were after- 
-ward called cities, (Josh. xiii. 18.:1-Kings iv. 23.) but he 
-had only twenty-three for: his possession, (1 Chron. il. 
22, 23.) 

And called them Havoth-Jair.] That is, the: habitations 
of Jair. For havah is a dwelling, as Bochartus observes in 
his Phaleg. lib. iv..cap. 29.. And among the Arabians the 
word Havoth properly signifies many tents orderly disposed 
in a ring or circle; which in. those countries made that 
which ‘we call a village. For hava in their language signi- 
fies to compass. The samc he observes in his Hierozoicon, 
par. i. lib. ii. cap. 44. p. 466. 

Ver..42. And Nobah.] Who he was we find in no other 
place; but an eminent person, no donbt, in some of the 
families of the Manassites; either of the Machirites or the 
Gileadites.. For they only, as I take it, inherited on this 
side Jordan. 

Went ‘and took Kenath, and -the ‘villages thereof.) At 
the same time, I suppose, that Jair took the towns above- 
mentioned ;. of which this was one, (1-Chron. ii. 23.) But, 
‘though Jair was the chief conductor in that expedition, yet 
he kept, as I said, only twenty-three towns to himself: the 
rest were given fo them who accompanied him, = Witom, 
itis probable, Nobah was one. 

And called-it Nobah, after his own name.] But it retained 
its old name also: for St. Jerome says, in his time there 
was a city called Canatha, in the region of Trachonitis, not 


‘far from ‘Bosra. 


Thus this country being settled upon these two tribes 
and a half, the land of Canaan was divided, by God’s com- 
‘mand, for an inheritance’ to the remaining nine tribes, and 
the other half of the tribe of Manassch, (Josh. xiii. 7.) 


CHAP. XXXII. 


Ver. 1.. T2s8 are the journeys of the children of Israel, 
which went forth out of the land of Egypt.) A brief recapitu- 


lation of the travels of the children of Israc! through the 


wilderness ; whereby the wonderful providence of God over 

‘them appears, in.their protection and preservation, from the 
time they departed out of Egypt, till wid came to the 
borders of the land of Canaan. = - 


CHAP. XXXIII.] 


With their armies. ] For they marched in an orderly 
manner, as armies do. (See Exod. xii. 41. 51. xiii. 18.) 
Under the hand of Moses and Aaron.| By whom they were 
conducted, as the ministers of God, (Exod. xii. 1. 28. 50.) 
Ver. 2. Aud Moses wrote their goings out according to 
‘their journeys.] Every removal which they made from the 
place where they were, unto another whither they journeyed. 
By the commandment of the Lord.] 'This may refer either 


to their journeys, (which were by God’s commandment,. 


chap. x. 13.) or rather to Moses’s writing this epitome of 
their travels, of which God ordered him to give a distinct 
account: which was no unnecessary work, but most usefal 
to posterity; there being no history extant in the world, as 
David Chytrzus well observes (except that of the birth, 
life, death, and resurrection of Christ), which contains so 
many wonderful instances of Divine providence, as this of 
bringing the. children of Israel] out of Egypt, and leading 
them through the Red Sea, and through the wilderness; 
concerning which Maimenides hath an excellent discourse 


in his third part of More Nevochim, cap. 50. the substance | 


of which is this: that it being impossible any. miracles 
should continue throughout all generations, due care should 
be taken that the memory of them be not lost, but faithfully 
preserved by the history and narration of them in future 
times. Now there being no greater miracle than the sub- 
sistence. of the children of Israel in the desert for forty 
years; a desert full of scorpions and serpents, destitute of 
water, uninhabited, through whieh no man had been wont 
to pass, as Jeremiah speaks, chap. ii. 6. where they ate 


no bread, nor drank wine, or strong drink, (Deut. xxix. 6,- 


&c.) God would have the particular places set down dis- 
tinctly where they pitched in that liowling wildemess; that 
all men might be satisfied (who would take the pains to 
examine things), by what a marvellous providence such a 
multitude of people were fed every day for forty years to- 
gether; and none might be able to cavil and say, that they 
travelled through a country good enough, and pitched in 
habitable places, where they might plough, and sew, and 
reap; or where they might have herbs and roots for. their 
sustenance; or where manna ordinarily :came down from 
the clouds for men’s support. | 

And these are their journeys according to their goings out.] 
As if he had said, Having received this commandment from 
God; this is a true and exact account, which here follows, 
of their travels from place to place. 

Ver. 3. And they departed from Rameses.] See Exod. 
xii. 37. Here, in all likelihood, they sacrificed the paschal 


lamb, and were preserved from the destroying angel; which: 


made this place very remarkable: for they seem to have 
been all summoned hither, to meet here as in a common 
rendezvous (as they now speak), to be ready to march away 
when God gave the word of command. 

In the first month, on the fifteenth day of the first month, 
on the morrow after the Passover.) Which they had kept in 

t on the fourteenth, (Exod. xii: 46.) 

The children of Israel went out of Egypt with: a high 
hand.| Exod. xiv. 8. 

In the sight of the Egyptians.] Who thrust them out, 
(Exod. xii. 39.) 

Ver. 4. For the Egyptians buried all their first-born.) 
They were so terrified with the sudden death of all their 
first-born, that they pressed them to be gone, lest: they 
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should be slain also, (Exod. xii. 33.) And were so em- 
ployed in mourning for them, and giving them decent burial, 
that. they thought not of pursuing the peeneyet till some 
days after. | 

Which the Lord had smitten among them.] At midnight, 
between the fourteenth and fifteenth days, (Exod. xii. 29.) 

Upon their gods also the Lord executed judgment.| Which 
still more astonished them, (Exod. xii. 12. xviii. 11. 
2 Sam. vii. 23.) just as he did with Babylon afterward, 
(Isa. xxi. 9.) 

Ver. 5. And the children of Israel removed from Rameses, 
and pitched in Succoth.] Exod. xii. 37. Here they received 
the command to set apart all the first-born unto the Lord, 
in memory of God’s sparing them when he slew all the first- 
born of the Egyptians, (Exod. xiii. 1. 12, 18, &e.) 

Ver. G. And they departed from Succoth, and pitched in 
Etham, &c.] See Exod. xiii. 20. where it immediately fol- 
lows, that they wereconducted hither by amiraculous cloud, 
which ever after led them in all their journeys. 

Ver. 7. And they removed from Etham, and turned again 
unto Pi-hahiroth.] So it is expressly recorded, Exod. xiv. 
2. Hither they were led on purpose, that they might seo 
the wonderful power and goodness. of God, in‘a place 
where they had high mountains on each side of them, and 
the army of Pharaoh behind them, and the Red Sea before 
them, through which God made them a passage, rather 
than Jet them fall again under the Egyptian tyranny. Here 
is also the singular number for the plural, in the word 
turned again, (as. was observed before in another word, 
chap. xxxii. 25.) but the observation of the Hebrew doctors 
upon it seems to be frivolous, “ That with one heart they: 
did. what Moses. commanded.” 

Which is before Baal-Zephon, and they pitched before 
Migdol.] This is explained in Exed. xiv. 2. 

Ver. 8. And they departed from before Pi-hahiroth, anc 
passed through the midst of the sea.) See Exod. xiv. 23. 
Where Pharaoh and his host were drowned; as they could: 
not but call to. mind when they read this brief history :. 
which, it might be expected, would also call to: remem- 
brance their own distrust of God, notwithstanding which. 
he most graciously delivered them, (Exod: xiv. 11, 12, &c.). 

Into the wilderness, and went three days’ journey in the 
wilderness of Etham.] Called in. Exod. xv. 22. the wilder- 
ness of Shur: where they were very: muchy distressed for. 
want of water. 

And pitched t in Marah.] ‘Where God obliged them; bya 
new miracle, in making the bitter water sweet, (Exod. xv. 
23. 25.) 

Ver. 9. And they removed from Marah, and came ‘to Ehm ; 
and in Elim were twelve fountains of water, &c.]. See Exod. 
xv. ult. 

Ver. 10. And they removed from Elim, and widened by 
the Red Sea:] Not by that part of it, where they lately: 
came out of it; but by a more southerly part of. it, where 
it bends towards Arabia. For the Red Sea, which Ptolemy 
calls the Arabian Gulf, runs a long way, like the Adriatic, 
now called the Gulf of Venice,’ or the. Baltic Séa, as. 
David Chytracus observes ; who compares these. three toge-. 
ther as much of a length, and all in some: places broader, 
and somo natrowér.. This station is not mentioned in the 
book of Exodus. 

Ver. 11. And they removed from. the Red Sea, and en- 
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camped in theawilderness of Sin.] Exod. xvi.1. where manna. 


first began to rain upon them, with which God fed them 
forty years. 

Ver. 12. And they took their journey out of the wilder- 
ness of Sin, and encamped m Dophkah. ] This and the next 
station (Alush) are not mentioned in Exodus; because 
nothing remarkable (it is supposed) fel] out in these two 
places, as there. did in the next; and they made no long 
stay there. 


Ver. 13. And they departed from Dophkah, and encamped | 


in Alush.] The Jewish doctors find something remarkable 
here, though Moses saith nothing of it. For, as the sab- 
bath was first commanded at Marah, which was their fifth 
station, so it was first observed here at Alush, as they fancy, 
which was their tenth. And more than that, this was the 
only sabbath, in their opinion, which they exactly kept; 

the very next being profaned. (Sec Selden, lib. iii. de Jure 


Nat, et Gentium, &c. cap. 11. and lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 1.). 


The author of Sepher Cosri saith; the ancient tradition is, 
‘that at this- place the manna first descended,” (par. il. 
sect. 20.) 

Ver. 14. And they denned from Alush, and encamped at 
Rephiden.] See Exod. xvii. 1. 


Where was no water for the people to drink :] And thereby. 


an occasion given to the Almighty Goodness to shew his 


wonderful power, in bringing water out of a rock for them, 


(ver. 5, 6.) And here also ‘‘ Amalek lay in wait for Israel, 


in the way when they came out of Egypt,” (1 Sam. xv. 2.). 
and smote some that lagged behind, (Deut. xxv. 16.) but. 
were vanquished by Joshua in a, pitched battle. (Exod. 
xvii. 8, 9,.&c.) And here Jethro also came to see Moses, 


and gave him advice about ‘the government of the people 
with more’ case both to himself and them, (Exod. xviii.), 


Ver. 15. And they departed from Rephidim, and pitched. 


in the wilderness of Sinai.) Exod. xix.1, 2. This was forty- 
seven days after they came from Ramones; on the first day 
of the third month; three days after which (viz. on the fif- 


tieth day after. they came out of Egypt) God gave them his. 


law from Mount Sinai; where Moses was called up to him, 
and stayed with him twice forty days; and was instructed 
there how to make the tabernacle, and set it up when it was 
made, with. all the furniture belonging to it. All sorts of 
sacrifices were ordered while they remained in this place ; 


priests consecrated; laws given about clean and unclean. 


things; and about marriages, and feasts, and the year of 
jubilee, with several other things, mentioned in the book of 
Leviticus.. Here: also the people were numbered; their en- 
campment ordered; a second Passover kept; laws given 
about the water of jealousy and the Nazarites, with several 


other matters:. and then, after they had lain here cleven. 


months and twenty days, they are commanded to leaye this 
famous station ;. the most remarkable of all other, are 
x. 11, 12.) 

Ver. 16. And they removed from the desert of Sinai, 
and pitched at Kibroth-hattaavah.|, A place in the wilder- 
ness of Paran, three days’ journey from Mount Sinai, 
Numb. x. 23. xi. 34. where there was a dreadful slaugh- 
ter of the people, that wantonly-despised manna, and 
lusted after flesh. . Yet here God was pleased to vouch- 
safe to send his Spirit upon the seventy elders, for the as- 
sistance of Moses. 


-Ver.17, And they departed from Kibroth-hattaavah, 


> 
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(CHAP. XXXIII.) 


‘and encamped ‘at Hazeroth.| Sce chap. xi. 35. where Mi- 


riam was punished for her envy at Moses, chap. xii. 1. 10. ; 

Ver. 18. And they departed from Hazeroth, anid pitched 
at Rithmah.| A place also in the wilderness of Paran, as) 
appears from this book, (chap. xii. 16.) and was not far 
from Kadesh-barnea, from whence the spies were sent to. 
search out the land of Canaan. (See chap. xiii. 26.) In 
which place they lay a long time, (Deut. i.46.) — -- 

Ver. 19. And they departed from Rithmah, and pitched: 
in Rimmon-Parez.| This and the following stages are no: 


‘where else mentioned ; and seem to have all been in the! 


wilderness of Paran before spoken of; which was a very : 
long tract of ground, from. Elana, a port in the Arabian: 
Gulf, to Kadesh-barnea; which, as: David Chytreeus com-. 
putes it, was thirty Cerna miles. 

Ver. 20. And they departed from Rimmon-Parez, peed 
pitched in Libnah.| This and the rest to ver. 31. are places’ 
of which, as I said, we no where else read, and so can give! 


no account of them. They were all uninhabited, and out) 


of the road of all travellers; and perhaps had no names: 
till they were given them by the Israclites ; who encamped) 
in so many various places (sometimes in mountains, as 
appears from ver. 23. and sometimes:in the plain), that! 
they might be taught, that God was alike present every: 


where to protect, defend, and provide for them; even there! 


where no man dwelt. .The Jews made this use:of their. 
travels, here recorded by Moses, through so many un-- 
known places, by which he brought them at last to Canaan; 


‘to keep up their spirits. under this long captivity. (as they 


call it) wherein they now are, and have wandered uncer-: 


tainly from mountain to mountain, from kingdom to king-: » 


dom, from banishment to banishment (as they themselves’ 
speak), till their Messiah come to redeem them: which-he: 
will do, when their eyes are opened to see what one of : 
their ancient rabbins (Moses Hadarschan) hath told them, « 
as he is quoted by Paulus Fagius, that “‘ the Redeemer 

was born before him who ip eae Israel into this last: 

captivity.”. 

Ver. 31. And ther y departed from ‘Moseroth, and pitceila 
in Bene-Jaakan.| In Deut. x. 6. Moses seems to say the: 
quite contrary, that they took their journey from Beeroth of 
the children of Jaakan to Mosera. But there he may be 
thought to speak of a different placc, as Drusius notes’ 
upon those words:-or if he doth not, it is no wonder if,’ 
while they wandered in this tedious wilderness, they went» 
backward and forward from Bene-Jaakan to Mosceroth, 
which he mentions in Deuteronomy; and from Moscroth 
back again te Bene-Jaakan, which he mentions here. 

Ver. 32. And they journeyed from Bene-Juakan, and en-' 
camped at Ior-hagidgad.| ‘This: place was also called 


Gudgodah, Deut. x. 7. if Moses speaks there of (he same~ 


places he doth here. ’ 
Ver. 33. And they went from Hor-hagidgad, and pitched 

in Jothathah.| Called Deut. x. 7. Jotbath. 
Ver. 34. And they removed from Jotbathah, and en-. 


| camped at Ebronah.] All their removals mentioned from 


ver. 16. to this and the next place, are an account of their . 
wanderings in the wilderness, from tlic. second year after 
their coming out of Egypt till the fortieth; in which time _ 


all the congregation, above twenty years -of age, were con- 


sumed, and buried in some part-or a of this ‘great.’ 


desert... / o> phe te e. 
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CHAP. XXXIII.] 


Ver. 35. And they departed from Ebronah, and encamped 
at ‘Ezion-Gaber.} A place on the Red Sea, unto which 
they were bronght before they ended their travels, (1 Kings 
ix. 26. xxii.18.) It had its name from the snagged rocks, 
like to the backbone, which stretched ont a great way on 
that shore, as Bochart observes: which rocks made’ this 
-part so dangerous, that: it was forsaken. in aftertimes, and 
Elah frequented as a safer harbour, . (See lib. i. Canaan, 
cap. 44.) It is not recorded how long they remained in 
any of these places; but it is likely a considerable time in 
some of them; for they spent aah ister years in these 
removals. 

. Ver. 36. And, they removed from Ezion-Gaber, dnd 
pitched in the wilderness of Zin, which is Kadesh.} See 
chap. xx.1. He doth not mean Kadesh-barnea, which was 
on the borders.of Canaan; but another Kadesh, in the 
skirts of this wilderness, towards the south, not far from 
the port I now mentioned (which the Greeks call Elana), 
‘on the border of Edom; where Miriam died, and where 
water was brought out of a rock. (See chap. xx. 8. 14.16.) 

Ver. 37. And they removed from Kadesh, and pitched in 

Mount Hor, in the edge of the land of Edom.) See chap. 
xx. 28.. 
- Wer. 38. And Aaron went up into Mount Hor, at the 
commandment of the Lord.| See chap. xx. 23, 24.27. Deut. 
xxxii. 50. The Hebrew doctors are too conceited in their 
observation, that, because it is said of him, and of Moses, 
that they died al pi (at the mouth) of the Lord, the Lord 
took their souls out of their bodies witha kiss: ‘But Mai- 
monides endeavours to make a sober sense of this, by 
making their meaning to be, that they expired with the tran- 
soendent pleasure of Divine love, (More Nevoch. par. iii. 
cap. 51.) 

And died there, in the fortieth year after the children of 
Israet came. out of the land of Egypt, in the first day of the 
fifth month.] A few months before his brother Moses. 

Ver. 39. And Aaron was a hundred and twenty and 
three years old when .he died in Mount Hor.| He was just 
eighty and three years old, when he and Moses first went 
with a message to Pharaoh, (Exod. vii. 7.) By which it ap- 
pears, that they were not long in working all the miracles in 
Egypt. before they brought the people forth; for now, forty 
years after, he was but a hundred twenty-three years old. 

— Ver..40. And king Arad the Canaanite, which dwelt in 
the south in the land of Canaan.) See chap. xxi, 1. 

. Heard of the coming of the children of Israel.] Had news 
brought him, that the Israelites were coming towards his 
country ; whereupon he went out to.oppose them;. and 
God gave them (as we read there) a glorious victory over 
him. This shews that Moses intended, in the recital of all 
these places where they had been, to bring to remembrance 
the most remarkable passages of God’s providence over 
them; some of which he expressly sets down. 

Ver. 41. And they departed from Mount Hor, and pitched 
in Zalmonah.| We read in the twenty-first chapter of this 
book, ver. 4. that they journeyed from Hor to compass the 
land of Edom, but are not told there where ‘they pitched; 
which is here supplied, the name of the place being Zal- 
monah; which carries in it the signification of an image; 
and therefore here, perhaps, the ne serpent was erected. 
(See chap. xxi.9.) 

Ver. 42, And they departed from Zalmonah, | and pitched 
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in Punon.} Where Bochartus rather thinks the brazen ser- 
pent was’set up; because after Moses hath given us the 


history of that, he saith, they set forward and pitched in 
Oboth, (chap. xxi..10.) which was the place of their abode 
next to Punon, as it here follows, Hierozoic. par. i. " 6h 


iii. cap. 12. in the latter end of it. 


Ver. 43. And they depar ted front Punon, and pitched in 
Oboth.|] See chap. xxi. 10. 

Ver. 44, And they departed from Oboth, and pitched in 
Jie-abarim, in the border of Moab.| See chap. xxi. 11. 
This name is translated in the margin, heaps of Abarim; 
which may possibly signify many heaps of stones, which 
lay not far from the mountains of Abarim, (ver. 47.). 

. Wer. 45. And they departed from Jim, and pitched in 
Dibon-gad.] Here half the name of the first place..is 
omitted; asis usual when the names are long. ‘This: may 
seem not to agree with chap. xxi. 12. where it is said they 
removed from thence, and pitched in the valley of Zered ; 
near unto which, in all probability, was this Dibon-gad. 
See what I have noted there. - | 

© Ver. 46..And they removed from Dibon-gad, and en-— 
camped in Almon-Diblathaim.| See chap. xxi. 13. 

Ver. 47. And they removed from Almon-Diblathaim, and 

pitched in the mountains of Abarim before Nebo.] We read 
no where when they came to this mansion: but itis plain 
they were not far from it, when God bade Moses go into one. 
of these mountains, and take a view of Canaan. (See 
chap. xxvii. 12.) But this followed their last mansion; 
and therefore it is most likely this is the place mentioned 
chap. xxi. 20. See there; where I have observed other 
places’ mentioned, ver. 18, 19. of which there is no notice. 
takénin this catalogue. But they seem to have been places 
where they only touched, and made no encampment in 
them; which is the thing of which Moses oh gives an 
account. 
-.Ver. 48. And they - Mépmrteil from the mountains of 
Abarim, and pitched in the plains of Moab, &e.] See chap. 
xxi. 1. 

Ver. 49. And they pitched ba y Jordan, from Beth-Jeshi- 


noth.] A place where there was a temple, in all likelihood, 


to some deity: for so Beth denotes in many can pbiditine’ 
as Beth-Peor (the house or temple of Baal on the top of 
Peor), Beth-Astaroth, and Beth-Baal-berith, (Judg. ix. 4.) 
and Beth-Shemesh is often mentioned; where the sun was, 
worshipped. And possibly J eshimoth may be the same 
with Jeshimon, (chap. xxi. 20.) 

Even unto Abel-Shittim, &c.| Called simply Shittim, 
chap. xxv. 1. which some fancy had the name of Abel 
added to it (which signifies monrning), because of that 
lamentation which ~was, made there, by some, for the 
grievous sin there committed; and by others, for the 
heavy punishment inflicted in that.place. But it seems to’ 
have been anciently called Abel- igeegie: before this time. 
(See there.) 

Ver. 50. And the Lord spake unto Moses in the plains of 
Moab, &e.] After he had prepared them for their entrance 
into Canaan, ‘he ordered the first and principal work they 


| should there undertake. 


Ver. 51: Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto 
them, When ye are passed over Jordan‘into the. land of 
Canaan.) Accordingly Moses did deliver this command 
unto them, (Deng. vii, 1, 2.) 

AN 2 
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Ver. 52.. Then ye shall drive out all the inhabitants of the 
land from before you.| Not suffer them to dwell in the 
land any longer; but either destroy, or expel them; be- 
cause they were abominable idolaters, devoted to exter- 
mination, (Exod. xxiii. 33. Deut. xx. 16—18.) by whom 
the Israelites would have been in danger to be. corrupted, 
if they were not rooted ont. 

And destroy all their pictures.) Or their temples, or 
houses of worship, as Onkelos interprets it. But others 
(particularly the Jerusalem Targum), understand it of the 
idols or statnes set up in those temples; or some repre- 
sentations of their gods. (See concerning the Hebrew 
word maskith, Lev. xxv. 1.) 

And destroy their molten images.) Exod. xxiil. 24. xxxiv. 
13. for if they suffered them to remain, they might be en- 
ticed to-worship them. These were idols, perhaps, in 
public places, or private houses, out of their temples. 

And quite pluck down all their high places.) They could 
not throw down the mountains, upon which the people of 
Canaan worshipped ; but the meaning is, that they should 
cut down the groves which were there planted, and demo- 
lish all the altars that stood-in them. For there were no 
other temples, at first, but these groves upon mountains ; 
where the ancient heathen ‘worshipped the sun, moon, and 
stars: unto which they thouglit the mountains approached 
nearer than the rest of the earth ; and therefore their sacri- 
fices there would be most prevalent. But of this I have 
said enough elsewhere. 

Ver. 53. And ye shall dispossess the inhabitants of the 
land, and dwell therein: for I have given you the land to 
possess it.] Yet he did not intend they should dispossess 
the old mhabitants all at once, but by degrees; as he him- 
self saith in Exod. xxiii. 29, 30. Deut. vii. 22. 

Ver. 54. And ye shall divide the land by lot for an inhe- 
ritance among your families.] Follow the directions I have 
already given for the dividing of the land, after the old in- 
habitants are expelled, (chap. xxvi. 53. 55.) 

And to the more ye shall give the more inheritance, and to 
the fewer the less, &c.] See chap. xxvi. 54. 56. 


Ver. 55. And if ye will not drive out. the inhabitants of | 


the land from before you.| At the first they could not drive 
them all out; nor was it God's design, as I before ob- 
derved.. ‘Therefore Joshua. would not attempt it while he 
lived; but left several nations, or part of them, unsubducd, 
(Sudg. it. 2k. 23.) Of which he himself takes notice a little 
before he died, Josh. xxiii. 4..7. where he warns them to 
have nothing to: do with them; promising them that God 
would in time expel them quite, (ver. 5.) But when the 
Israclites grew slothful and cowardly, and negligently suft- 
fered the people of. Canaan to dwell among them, and made 
friendship with them (as they did after Joshua and all that 
generation were dead), then followed what is here threat- 
ened in the next words. 

Then it shall come to pass, that those which ye let remain 
of them.) Voluntarily permit. to live among you, without 
endeavonring to dispossess them. 

Shall be pricks in your eyes, and thorns in your sides.] 
Bring very sore calamities upon you; as grievous and as. 
mischievous as a. wound made in the. eye, which is a 
most tender. part; or in the side, when a thorn sticks and. 
festers init. Some-are so curious, as,. by the first part 
of these words (pricks in your eyes), to. understand their 
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being stimulated to idolatry, by beholding their rites of 
religion and manner of worship: and the next they take 
to signify the effect of itin sharp punishments, which should 
befal them for their forsaking God. Joshua threatened the 
same before he died, chap. xxiii. 138. Of which an angel, 
or messenger of the Lord, minded them, Judg. ii. 3. And 
so it came to pass, as we read there, ver. 14. and Se 
out that whole book. 

And shall vex you in the land wherein ye dwell.| Make 
you very uneasy, nay, sigh and groan, in the good land 
which God gives you, by reason of their rg igre (Judg. 
li. 18. iv. 3. vi. 6, &c.) 

Ver. 56. Moreover, I will do unto you as I thought to do 
unto them.} As I purposed to do unto them ; ¢. e. make you 
their slaves; as they were to several people whom they 
served many years, Judg. ii. 8. 14. vi. 2. and many other 
places. Or make you flee before them ; and at last expel 
you from the land I give you. 
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Ver. 1. AND the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.] Inthe 
same place, where they were when he last spake to him ; 
for they made no other removals fill they marched for 
Canaan. 

- Ver. 2. Command the children of Esrael.} Charge them 
to take notice of this. 

And say unto them, When ye come into the land of Ca- 
naan, thisis the land that shall fall unto you for your in- 
heritance.| Having spoken to them concerning their dis- 
possessing the Canaanites, and dividing their land among 
their tribes; it was fit to describe the bounds of their 
country, that they might know whom they were to destroy, 
and into whose possessions they were to enter. 

Even the land of Canaan, and the coasts thereof.) The. 
land beyond Jordan; and the limits or bounds thereof. 

Ver. 3. Then your south quarter shall be from the wil- 
derness of Zin.] Mentioned in the foregoing chapter, 
ver. 36. 

Along by the coast of Edom.] Which bordered ~— this 
wilderness, (chap. xx. 1. 14.) 

And your south border shall be the utmost coast of the 
Salt Sea.| From the very tongue of it, as it is expressed 
Josh. xv. 2. where it appears this was the portion of tho 
tribe of Judah. The Salt Sea is that which is called some- 
times the Dead Sea, and in other authors, Lacus Asphal- 
tites ; (see Gen. xiv. 3.) The Hebrews call all great lakes 
by the name of seas; and this is called the Salt Sea, be- 
cause the water of it is very salt, or, as some express it, 
bitter; and the Dead Sea, propter aque immobilitatem, as 


Justin speaks, lib. xxxvi. because of the imimoveabieness 


of the water, which Is never stirred by the greatest winds. 
(See Vossius de Orig. et Progr. Idolol. lib. ii. cap. 68.) 

Eastward.) Where the eastern and southern borders mect. 

Ver. 4. And your border.) That is, this south border. 

Shall turn.] Not go on ina eye line; but bending 
towards the west. 

From the south to the ascent of Akrabbim.] Or, to 
Maale-Akrabbim,.a mountain on the south end of the 
Dead Sea, (Josh. xv. 3. Judg. i. 36.) so called, as Bo- 
chartus conjectures, from the yast multitude of scorpions 
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found here: from which mountain also, it is probable, 
the. region called Acrabatena, near to Idumza, had its 
name, (1 Maccab. v. 3.) See Hierozoicon, par. ii. lib; iv. 
cap. 29. 

And pass on to Zin.] Either to a place called Zin, or 
part of the wilderness of Zin; which lay on the:south of 
the land of Canaan, (chap. sii. 21. .) 

And the going forth thereof shall be from the south.) 
That is, still on towards the south; as appears from what 
goes before, and follows after. 

To Kadesh-barnea.] From whence the spies were sent 
to search out the land; and aré said a a to have 
gone up by the south, clinp. xiii, 22. 26. 

And shall go on to ‘Hazar-Addar,] Or, to the tillage of 
Addar, as the Vulgar Latin renders it; which séenis to be 
justified by Josh. xv. 3. where it is simply ealled Addar. 
There is indeed a place called Hezron joined with it, 
which may be thdnght to be the same with Hazat: but so 
is another place also called Karkaa; both which may as 
well be thought to be here omitted, for brévity’s sake. 

And pass on to Azmon.] A. place lying on the west end 
of the mount of Edom. 

Ver. 5. And the bordér shall fetch a comprise.) There 
shall be a greater turn than that mentioned vér. 4. bending 
still more westward. 

From Azmon unto the river of Egypt.) By the river of 
Egypt is properly understood Nile ; dnd so Jonathan here 
renders the Hebrew word Nahal (river) by Nilus: which 
may seem to have taken its name from the word Nahal ; 
which the ancients did not pronotnce as we nov do, bit 

called it Neel, as we find in Epiphanius ;. from whence 
Nilas was very easily madé, as Bochartus oliserves, Hiecro- 
z0ic. par. ii. lib. v. cap. 15. But if Nile be here meant, it 
must be the more noftherly mouth of it, where Pelusium 
stood. (See Gen. xv. 18.) _ 

And the goings out of it shail be at the séa.] This border 
ended at the sea, called the Great Sea in the néxt verse.. 

Ver. 6. And as for the western border, yé shall have even 
the Great Sea.] That is, the Mediterranean, or’ Midland 
Sea, which lay on. the west of Judea; and is called by 
the Hebrews the Great Sea, in comparison with the Lake 
of Genesaret and Asphaltites, which they also called seas. 

For your border.| On the west, as it hére follows. 

This. shall be your western border.| From the river of 
Egypt as far as Zidon, which was a. part of the promised 
land, as appears from Josh, xiii. 6. Judg.i.31. -All the 
cities, indeed, on the shore of this sea were held by the 
Philistines. and others, till the time of David; but the 
Israclites had a right to. them. 
Juda understands these words, as if they should have the: 
western ocean itself for their portion, as well as the land 
adjacent to it:. for.so he expounds these words, as if 
Moses had said, This shall be your western border; viz. 
the border of the sea, and the isles néar unto it. And 
the Jerusalem Targum more plainly, “ And let the Great: 
Sea be your border; 7. e. the ocean, and the isles thereof, 
and the cities, and the ships with the ancient waters, that 


are in the midst of it.” See Selden, in his Mare Clausum, 


lib. i. cap. 6. where he alleges this as a proof, that men 


anciently thought they might have a dominion over the 


sea, as well as the land. 


Ver. 7. And this- shall be. your northern border from’ 
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the Great Sea.) From the Mediterranean, which lay on 
the west: 
Ye shall point out for you.] Mark out for your direction. 
Mount Hor.] Not that mount where Aaron diéd; for 
that was on the sonth of the land of Catiaan, taahas 
Edom}; but this was diametrically opposite, on the north 
of it; atid therefote must, in dll likelihood, be some part of 


Mount Libanus; which, with Antilibanus (shore towards 


the Great Sea), bounded the promised land on the north. 


But there were sevéral parts of Mount Libanus which 


were called by sevéral names; and probably ¢ one of them 
was called Hor, becaisé of its eminéncy or height above 
the rést. So the Vulgar translates it; reading, T suppose, 
the Hebrew, not Hor hahar, i. e. Hor the mountain, but 


Hay hahar, the mountain. of mountain, i. e. the highest 


mountain. The Jews generally by this Mount Hor under- 
stand Amanus, which is 4 part of Taurus (as Mr. Selden 
observes in the placé befotenamed), whitli the Jetdisalem 
Targum calls more briefly Manus. 

Ver. 8. Front Mount Hor ye shall point oiit your bot 
to the entrance of Hamath.] There were two Hamaths ; 
oné called by the Grécks Antidchia, the other Epiplantia. 
The former calléd Hamath the. Gréat, Atios vi. 2. to dis- 
tinguish it from the latter, which is the city that is always 
meant, when we read tlie bounds of Judea were to the én- 
trdncé of Hamath-northward; as hére and chap. xiii. 2i. 
For itis certain, as Bochartus observes, they did not réach 
to Antiochia, but came near to Epiphania, (lib. iv. Phialég’. 
cap. 86.) And this makes it probablé, that Hor, as i said 
before, may be a promontory of Libanus; becanse in Josh. 
xiii. 5. Hermon is joined with the éitrénee of Hamath, as 
Hor is here. Now Hermon was certainly a part of Liba- 
nus: by some called Sirion; by others Senir, (Deut. iii. 9.) 
and by others Sion, (Deut. iv. 48.) 

And the going forth of the border shall be to Zedad.) 
Which in Ezekiel’s time was reckoned the northern border 
(together with Hamath) from the Great Sea; just as it is 
here. (Ezek. xlvii. 15, 16.) 

Ver. 9. And the border shall go on to Ziphron.] Another 
town in those parts; of which I find no mehtion any 
where else. 

And the goings out of it shall be at Hazar-Endi.} Here 
it ended; which was a place that retainéd its name till 
Ezekiel’s time, (chap: xlvii.17.) David Chytteus seems 
to have given a full account of this northern border in a 
few words. It extended, saith he, from the Mediterranean, 
by the mountains of Libanus, to the fountain of Jordan; 
in which tract are the towns of Hamath, Zedad (in the 
tribe of Naphtali), Ziphron (in the same tribe at the foot 
of Libanus), and Hazar-Enan, which he takes to signily & 
village at the fountain, viz. of Jordan. 

Ver. 10. And ye shall point out your east border from 
Hazar-Enan.} From the fountain’ of Jordan, ds was said 
before. | 

To Shepham.] A place not far from thence; for thé river 
Jordan was certainly the eastern limits. 

Ver. 11. And the coast.] The limits, or bounds. _ 

Shall go down from. Shepham to Riblah.| A: place, no 
doubt, near to Jordan; with which river the eastern limits 
goalong. St. ‘Jerome takes Riblah to be Antiochia; but 
that was in arin) to which the promised land did not 


reach. 
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tain of Daphne. And, indeed, Ain signifies a fountain ; 


Apamia. But this is-only a vain conceit of the Jews, who 
‘would extend their bounds ‘beyond what God-gave them. 

Yor it is certain the land of Canaan never extended ‘to 
these places, .as Bochartus observes, lib. i. Canaan, cap. 
16. And therefore Daphne (which was in the suburbs of 
Antiochia) cannot be here meant, unless we. understand 
another place, mentioned by Josephus, (lib. iv. de Bello 
Judaico, cap. 1.) which lay. near the lake of Semechonites, 
through the middle of-which Jordan ran. And then Ain 
must signify another fountain of Jordan, for it had more 
than one. And thus David Chytreeus explains. this part of 
the verse, and the foregoing: The castern bounds were the 
river Jordan, near to which were these places; Enan, 
which had its name. from the fountain of the river; and 
Shepham, not far from thence; Riblah, which was also 
near to Jordan, lying between the lake of reser bones 
and Genesaret. 

And the border shall descend, and shall esiry alia the side 
of the-sea of Cinnereth eastward.] To the east.side of this 
sea or lake, which had its name from a city so ‘called, 
Josh. xix. 35. and a-country, 1 Kings xv. 20. or. else it 

gave them their names:.for David Chytroons will have it 
eatlnt Cinnereth, from the Hebrew word etnnor, Which sig- 
nifies a harp, or lute, the lake being of that shape and fi igure, 
about four German miles long; and two and a half broad. 
It is called the sea of Galilee, or Tiberias, in the gospel. 

‘Ver. 12, And the border.]-i. e. This eastern border. 

Shall go down to Jordan.| That is, to the river which 
was eminently so called, (and was on the east part of 
Canaan, Gen. xiii. 11. ye it was very smal] till it came to 
the-lake of Genesaret beforementioned.. From whence, 
being augmented by several torrents and rivulets, it ran-in a 
Wider stream, till it fell into the Salt or Dead Sea. (See 
Bonfrerius out of Josephus, lib. iv, de Bello Judaico, cap. 1.) 
_ And its goings out shall be at the Sait Sea.}. There was 
the end of this border ; .where it met.with the southern, as 
was observed above, (ver. 3.) 

This shall be your land, with the coasts thereof, round 
about.] As was said before, (ver. 2.) therefore they were 
not to extend their right any further; this being the country 
he promised Abraham, when he bade him lift. up his eyes, 
and look from the place where he was, “ northward, and 
southward, and.eastward, and w estward, and w alk through 
the length of the land, and breadth of it,” which: he as- 
sures to his posterity, Gen. xiii..14—17. which now he 
lays ont for them, with the exact limits of it, in all those 
four quarters. 

Ver. 13. And Moses commanded the ildren of Israel, 
saying, This is the land which ye shall inherit by lot.] Ie 
repeats it so often, that they might know what people they: 
Were to dispossess, and with shai they might make friend- 
ship; and not to extend their desires beyond the bounds of 
God's gracious erant to them. By which they were placed 
in a very fertile and pleasant country, bounded, as appears 
by the. foregoing description, on the south, (ver. 4, 5. ) by 
great, mountains, which sheltered them from the burning air 
of the deserts of Arabia ; on the west, by the Midland Sea, 
which sent to them refréshing breezes; and on the north, by 
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Mount Libants, which kept off the colder blasts from:that 


| quarter; and on the east, the delightful plains of Jordan, 
and both Jonathan and the Jerusalem Targum take Riblah - 
for Daphne; as they do Shepham .beforementioned for ° 


abounding with palm-trees, especially about J ie” which 
yielded them a great revenue. ; 
, Which the Lord: commanded to give.to the nine’ tribes, 


and to the half tribe.) This-he had not said ‘plainly before, 


though it was necessarily inferred, from his granting to two 
tribes and a half their inheritance beyond Jordan: 
Ver. 14. Vor the tribe of the children of Reuben, accord- 
ing to the house of their fathers, and the tribeof the children 
of Gad, &c. have received their inheritance.] Upon condi- 
tion they performed their promise, to help the rest of their 
tribes to win their inheritance in Canaan. So those words 


‘are to be understood, I observed xxxii. 33. “‘ Moses gave 


unto them the kingdom of Sihon,” &c. _ 

_ Ver. 15. The two tribes and a half have received their 
inheritance on this side Jordan, &e.] By the gift of God, as 
they themselves understood it, xxxii. 31. The bounds of 
which the Jerusalem Targum here undertakes to set down, 
and makes ‘them extend eastward as far as the great river 
Euphrates ; ‘having respect, I suppose, to Gen. xy. 18. and 
Exod. xxiii. 80. where he scts down iflelutinost bounds 
of the countries he intended to bestow upon them in future 
times (sce there), but here only describes the limits of that 
land, which they were to enjoy in present possession; and 


‘was.al]l that God granted to Abraham, when he brought him 


out of Chaldea, and made his first promise unto him, (Gen. 
xii. 1. 7. xiii. 14, 15. 17. xv. 7.) 

Ver. 16. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.] Hay- 
ing told them what they should divide, it was proper to 
appoint some persons to take care to see the division made. 

Ver. 17. These are the names of the men which shall divide 
the land.| ‘Though the land was to be divided by lot, yet it 
was fit there should be some persons to oversee the busi- 
ness, and take care there should be no fraud in the draw- 
ing of them: and when they were drawn, to prevent all 
quarrels, by determining ‘what portion those who had tbo. 
much should give to those who had too little, (xxvi. 54, 55.) 

Eleazar the priest, and Joshua-the son of Nun.| These 
were the principal. persons concerned in this. great affair; 
who were _so conscientious therein, that they did it in the 
presence of God, at the door of the tabernacle, (J osh. XViii. 
G. 8. 10. xix. 51.) 

Ver. 18. And ye shall take one prince of evera y tribe, to 
divide the land by inheritance.] They are called in the 
place last named, the heads of the fathers of the haibgs of 
the children of Israel. 

Ver. 19. The names of the men are these: Of the tribe of 
Judah, Caleb the son of Jephuineh.].1 have nothing to ob- 
serve upon this and the following verses, to the end of the. 
chapter, but that the tribes are’ not mentioned in such order 
as they were at their first numbering, (i. 5, 6, &e.) or at their 
second, (xxvi, 5, &c.) yet great exactness and a particular. 
direction of. God may be noted in their placing here; for 
they are sect down according to their situation which they 
had afterward in the land of Canaan; as if Moses foresaw 
who should be next neighbours one to another. For Judah 
having his inheritance given him first, (Josh. xv.) Simeon, 
who is here next mentioned, was so near him-in the land of. 


‘Canaan, that he had a portion given him out of. the lot of. 


Judah, which proved too large for that tribe, (Josh. xix. 9. 


Judg. i, 8. 17.) Then Benjamin, who here follows, in the 
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third place; was so near to Judah, that they never separated 
when the ten tribes were rent from them. Dan was not far 
from Judah; and.the children of Joseph also were their 
neighbours. : And the rest of the tribes, Zebulun, Issachar, 
Asher, Naphtali, are set down here just in the order wherein 
their lots fell to them in Canaan, (Josh. xix. 10. 17. 24.32.) 
An evidence that Moses was guided by a pes Spirit i in 
all his writings. 7 


¢ 
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Ver. 1. _Awp the Lord spake unto Mosés, in the plains of 


Moab, by Jordan, near Jericho, saying.] Sec xxii. 1. Hi- 
therto nothing had been said of the Levites; but that they 
should have no lot in the land of Canaan. ‘But now God 
provides that they should have habitations assigned them 
to dwell in, though they had no ficlds, nor olive-yards, &c. 
‘as the rest of their brethren had. They might, indeed, have 


been able to purchase houses: for themselves out of ‘the |. 


tithes, and other things, which God had long ago bestowed 
upon them for their portion: but it was not fit that God’s 
ministers should be left without any certain dwelling. And 


besides, God would have ‘them live comfortably, and* not’ 
only have houses, ‘but a little ground about them, for their 


more commodious subsistence. 

© Ver. 2. Command the children ‘of Israel, that they give 
unto the Levites of the inheritance of their possession.] Out 
of their share that shall fall to them i in the land of Canaan, 
and on this side Jordan. 


Cities to dwell in.] That they might not be in danger to. 


witnde? up and down to seck a habitation. 

- And ye shall give also to the Levites suburbs for the cities 
round about them.} Some ground ‘lying round about their 
cities, the reason of which is given in the next verse. 
Ver. 3. And the cities they shall have to dwell in.] That 
they may build houses for themselves to dwell in. - 
did not make it unlawful for them to hire or purchase houses 
in‘any other city, particularly at Jerusalem, or the placé 
where the tabernacle was settled; for we find’in Scripture 
many proofs of their dwelling i in other cities, beside these 
which are here assigned to them. And, in like manner, other 
people, with their permission, might dwell with them in 
these citics, without < any breach of this law. 


And thé suburbs shatl be for their cattle.] To afford 


pasture for their oxen and sheep. 


And for their goods.) The Hebrew word signifies, ‘not. 
only ali kind of houschold stuff, but whatsoever was ne-_ 


cessary for them and their cattle without doors. 

And for their beasts.] Horses, asses, mules, and all sorts 
of living creatures, as.the Hebrew word signifies. But it 
was not lawful for them to build houses in these fields, nor 
plant Vineyards, nor sow corn: but they were given them 


only to make their dwellings more sweét; and that they. 


might have the convenience tat cattle about them, for pro- 
visions, and all other uses. 

Vor. 4. And the suburbs anil cities Nc ye shall give 
unto the Levites.) To be their possession, by as good and 


full a right, as their brethren of the other tribes had in their: 


lands, which fell to them for their inheritance by lot: sce 
Ley. xxv. 31—83. where they themselves are disabled to 
alienate either the houses-or ficlds of their cities. But if 
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they sold a house, it was to revert at the jubilee; and the 
fields they could not so much ‘as sell till that time: 
Shalt reach from the wall of the city:and outward a 


thousand cubits round about. ] This space was for their out- 


houses ; as stables, places for hay and straw, and such-like’ 
things, and perhaps for gardens of herbs and flowers. The 
Gemara, upon the ninth chapter of Sota, sect. 9. saith, that,” 
under the. second temple, the Levites had no suburbs ;: 
which were not restored to them after the captivity of Ba- 
bylon. . But, there being great care taken that the people 
shall pay all the tithe of their ground unto the Levites, 
(Nehem. x. 37.) it is unreasonable to think that care was’ 
not taken for places to lay them in. 
« Ver. 5. And ye shali measure from without the city 17 It is’ 
not said, as in the foregoing verse, from the wall of the: 
city; therefore I take it to gti from the oat ¢ the: 
suburbs beforementioned. . 
- On the east side two thousand cubits, indo the south side’ 
hwo thousand cubits, &c.] So there was in the whole three 
thousand cubits round about the city: a thousand for the . 
suburbs, properly ‘so-called ;:and two thousand more for 
their pasture, called properly the fields of the suburbs, ‘Lev. 


xxv. 34. This is the most natur al and ea) ig tte 
_of this place. 


And the city shall bein the midst. ] So that there was ex- 
ne every way, sucha circuit of ground about it. 
This shall be the suburbs of the’ cities.| Here the word: 


“suburbs comprehends the ‘fields also. « And Maimonidés- 


saith, that, by the constitution ofthe elders, they ‘set forth’ 
also'a Puryaipepiavé for’ every city beyond these limits: 


for they might not bury their dead. within the suburbs art 


fields; which they ground upon the foregoing verse, which‘ 


. dv points them for other uses, (Schemita ‘ ve J obel, cap.13.): 


Ver. 6. And among the cities which ye shail-give unto the- 
Levites, there shall be six cities for refuge.] Three in the 
Jand of Canaan, and.three on the other side Jordan, (ver. 
14.) the names of which are sct down, Josh. xx. 7, 8. and: 
those on thé other side Jordan were set apart by Moses 
himself before he died, (Dent. iv. 43.) The reason of their 
being called cities -of rofiuge, i is given in the next'words. 

Which ye shall appoint for the manslayer.] Such a-man- 
slayer as is afterward described ; who killed another against : 
his will. | 

That he may flee thither.) And there .be: preserved, and : 
kept in safety, if he was not found guilty of wilful murder. 
The cities of. the Levites were appointed for.this purpose, - . 
rather than any other, because they were a kind of. sacred 
places, - inhabited by sacred persons. And here’men might: 
spend their time better than in other ‘cities, being among 
God’s ministers; who might make them sensible of the neg- 
ligence which om were commonly guilty of in such cases, 
and of such sins as they might have otherwise committed. 

And to them ye shail.add forty-two cities.}. Which. had 
all the same privilege, if wo may belicve the Hebrew doc- 
tors; but. not equally with the six. For in the six a man- 
slayer was to have a‘house to dwell in for nothing; but.in. 
the other ferty-two, he was to. pay for it. And the Levites 


could not refuse him entrance into the six; but as for the 
rest, it was in their choice wlicther:they would receive him..: 


or not. Thus Maimonides, out of their,ancient authors.. 
See Selden, lib. iv. de Jure Nat. et Gent. juxta Discipl. 
Ilebr. cap. 2. where he observes, that the altar also was a- 
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place of refugo, according to Exod. xxi. 14. but with many: 
exceptions; both with relation to the parts of the altar, 
and to the persons. who fled thither, and to the quality: of 
the offence, and their stay there ; which very nich lessened. 
the privilege of this refuge. 

Ver. 7. So all the cities which ye _— 7 to the, Levites. 


gave them sO many, Tosh, xxi. Al. 'Thirt 
the priests had; and the rest the Levites. And in the, days 
of the Messiah (whom they vainly still expect), other 


cities shall be added to them (saith Maimonides), which. 


shall belong to the Levites. 

Ver. 8. And the cities which ye shall give, them shalt be of. 
the possession of the children of Israel.| And so it is said, 
Josh. xxi. 3. that “the children of Isracl gave unto tho 
Ley ites, out of their. inheritance, these cities and their sub-. 


urbs.” Where we read also, they were given them by lot, 


as the children of Israel] had their-inheritance given them. 

From them which. have many ye shall give many, and. 
from them that have few ye shall give few.] According to. 
the rule in distributing their inheritances to the Israelites, 
XEXII. 54. 


Every one shall give of his cities unto the Levites accord-. 


ing to the inheritance which he shall inherit.| Thus they 
gave nine cities out of the two tribes of Judah and Simeon, 
(Josh. xxi. 16.) and but four out of Benjamin, which was a 
small tribe, (ver. 18.) out of the tribes of Issachar and 


Asher, four a-picce, (ver. 28. 31.) and out of Naphtali, no. 


more than three, (ver. 32.) 

Ver. 9. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.] This be- 
ing a matter of great importance, that guiltless men should 
not suffer, nor the guilty escape punishment, the Lord. gives 
Moses further direction about it, as he promised he would 
in Exod. XXi. 13. 

Ver. 10. Speak unto the children of Israel, and say.unto 
them.] Repeat this command to them; which God himself 
repeated to Joshua, xx. 1. 2. 


When ye be come over Jordan into the land of Canaan.] 


When they had possession of it, and divided it, and were 
settled in it: so it is explained Deut. xix. 1, 2. 
‘Ver. 11. Then shall ye appoint you cities to be cities of 


refuge for you.| This seems to signify, that all the cities of 


the Levites were in some sort a protection to the man- 
slayer, as I said upon ver. 6. Such places the temples 
were among the Athenians, as Sam. Petitus observes in 


Leges Atticas, p. 12,13. yet not all of them; for he can. 


find only six; that of Mercy, and that of Eumenides and 
Minerva, and those dedicated to Theseus (one of them 


within tho city, the other without the walls), and that in . 


Munychia. 

That the manslayer may flee thither, which killeth any 
person at unawares.] Or, as it is Josh. xx. 3. unwittingly, 
Deut. xix. 4. ignorantly,; that is, besides his intention, 
having no such design, nor hatred to him, as is there ex- 
pressly said, and here below, (ver. 22.) This is repeated 
ver. 15. And the instances of it are such as these, men- 
tioned hy Georg. Ritterhusius de Juro Asylorum, cap. 4. 
If aman cutting wood, the hatchet flying from the helve, 
should hit a man, and kill him; or a huntsman shooting at 
a deer in a thicket, should kill a man, whom he did not see 
lying there: an. example of which we have in Adrastus, 
mentionediby. Herodotus, lib. i. 
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— Ver. 12. And they shall be unto you cities for refuge fron 
the avenger.| From him who had a right to call a murderer 
to account for the blood he had shed, and is thercforo 

called the avenger of blood, ver. 19. who, being stimu. 
lated with anger and grief for the death of a near relation, 
might, iu a heat of rage, hastily kill him who was not guilty 
And therefore this provision is made for tho 
secution of the avenger. 


In the Hebrew, the word for 


-avenger is goel, which signifying a redeemer, plainly de- 
hotes that the next of kin to him that was slain is here 


meant. For to that person belonged the right of redemption 


of estates, (Lev. xxv. 25.) and of: marrying the wife of a 


kinsman deceased without issue, (Ruth iii. 12,13.) And 
consequently such a person, that is, the nearest of kin, is 
here intended to be. the revenger of blood: and therefore. no 
man might undertake this office, hut he alone who was, the 
next heir to him that was slain; as Mr. Selden observes, 
lib. iv., de Jure Nat. et Gent. cap. 1. p. 469. Grotius eb- 
serves the like custom among the ancient Greeks, of private 
men taking revenge for the death of their relations or friends, 
(lib. 11. de Jure Belli et Pacis, cap. 20. seet. 8. n. 6.) 

That the manslayer die not.) By a sudden heat. of. pas- 
sion. This was a merciful provision (as Maimonides. ob- 
serves), both for the -manslayer, that he might be pre-. 
served, and for the avenger, that his blood might be 


cooled, by. the removal of the manslayer out of his sight, 


by his flight to another place, (More Nevochim, par. iii, 
cap. 40.) 
Until he stand before the congregation.] Tho city of re- 


‘fuge protected him that fled thither, “Salvo tamen juris et 


justitiz examine” (as the lawyers speak), yet. so that the: 
matter should be brought to «a fair trial, before. proper 
judges. They of the city of refuge cxamined him before. 
his admittance into the place, (Josh.-xx. 4.) But they- 
were not judges, nor. could. they examine witnesses. And 
therefore he was delivered, upon demand, to the senate, or 
court of judgment, of that city where the fact was com- 
mitted, that they. might try whether he.were guilty or not.of 
wilful murder. So the Hebrews understand the word edah, 

congregation, in this. place (as. in many others), to signify. 
the Sanhedrin of Twenty-three, as Mr. Selden observes, 
(lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 5.n. 2. and lib. iii. cap, 8.n.3.) And 
as by congregation is meant the court where causes were 
tried, so it is reasonable to interpret it of that court which 
sat in the city where the fact was committed, and not that 
in the city of refuge, because there the witnesses were; and 
it is expressly said, ver. 25. that if the congregation found 


.him to be innocent, ho should be restored to the city of re- 


Suge. ‘Which evidently supposes he was not judged there, 
but in another place; and none so proper as that before 
mentioned. 

Ver. 13. Aud of these cities which ye-shall give, six cities 
ye shall have for refuge.| They might flee unto any other 
cities of the Levites; but in these six they were ost certain 
to find protection. (See ver. 6.) And the best provision was 
made for the-manslayer’s easy and safe flying thither: for 
the ways that. led thither were to be made very plain and 
broad (thirty-two cubits wide), and to be kept in good re- 
pair; for which they alleged (in the tithe Maccoth, cap. 2. 
sect. 5.) those, words Deut. xix. 3. “ Thou. shalt prepare 
the way,” &c. And two students in the law were to ac- 
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company him; that if the avenger of blood should over- 


take bim, before he got into the city, they might endeavour. 


to pacify him by wise persuasions; and that he might not 
miss his way to the place whither he intended to flee, there 
were posts crected, where two or three ways met, with 
this inscription, MIKLAT, i. e. the city of refuge, to direct 
him into that road which Jed to it. A certain day also was 
appointed, which was the fifteenth of February, for the 
repairing of the highways, and of the bridges, which might 
have been broken by the winter rains or floeds. 

Ver. 14, And ye shall give three cities on this side Jordan, 
and three cities in the land of Canaan.) This scems not to 
be an equal partition; the land of Canaan being far bigger 
than the territory beyond Jordan; for it contained above 
three parts of four of the tribes of Israel. But it is to be 
considered, that the country beyond Jordan was as long 
as the land of Canaan, though net so broad: and they also 
beyond Jordan might flee to any of the cities in Canaan, if 
they were nearer to them. And besides, God commanded 
those in Canaan, if he enlarged their coast, to add three 
cities more, besides these, (Deut. xix. 8, 9.) 

Why six cities are appointed for this purpose, and no 
more; and why three on one side of Jordan, and three on 
the other, Philo alleges some mystical reasons; but so far- 
fetched, that I do not think fit to mention them. 

Ver. 15. These six cities shall be a-refuge.] They all 
began to be so at the samc time, according to the Talmud- 
ists. For till. those three in Canaan were set out, these 
three on the. other side Jordan (though set out by Moses 
before they went into Canaan, Deut. iv. 43.) did not re- 
ceive any manslayer. Which they prove in the forenamed 
title, Maccoth, cap. 2. sect. 4. from these very words, 
these six shall be cities of refuge; that is, when the other 
three were appointed, then they all reccived those that fled 
to them. 

: Both for the children of Israel, and for the stranger, and 

for the sojourner among them.) Both strangers and sojourn- 
ers had renounced idolatry, but had not equally embraced 
the Jewish religion; yet both of them had the same share 
in this benefit, with the native Israelites; it being a natural 
right, that every man who was innecent should -be pro- 
tected. The difference between a stranger and a sojourner 
hath been often observed, particularly upon Lev. xix. 33, 
34. Numb. xv. 15, 16. 

That every one that killeth any person unawares may 
flee thither.| That is, every one beferementioned, whether 
Israclites, strangers, or sojourners. But as for such as 
were mere gentiles, and not so much as proselytes of the 
gate, if they killed another, though a gentile, they had not 
the benefit of this law; because they were not: suffered to 
dwell among them, though they trafficked in the country. 
And if a proselyte of the gate killed an Israelite, or one 
that was circumcised, he also, if we may believe the Jewish 
doctors, was denied protection in these cities. But if he 
killed onc like himself (%. e. a proselyte of the gate), then 
he had the same privilege with the Israelites, as they ex- 
plain it. (See Selden, lib. iv. de Jure Nat. et Gent. cap. 2. 
p. 477.) 

Ver.16. And if he nents him.) Or rather, but if he smite him. 

With an instrument of iron, so that he die, he is a mur- 
_ derer.| For it was to be presumed, that he who run ata 


man with a sword, or any such weapon, intended. to do 
VOL. I. 
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him a mischief; though perhaps he had no malice to him 


beforchand, but did it ina passion. 

So that he die.] He never going abroad after he was’ 
wounded, (Exod. xxi. 19, 20.) 

Lhe murderer shall surely be put to death.| Be taken 
away by the judges, though he were ina city of refuge; 
and, the fact being proved, oon iaaed to die for it. 
| Ver. 17. And ~ he smite him with throwing a stone.|-In 
the Hebrew it is, with a stone of the hand. That is, say’ 
the Jews, with a great stone that fills the hand; not with a 
small stone, with which he could not be presumed to in- 
tend to kill him; though he chanced to do it, by hitting 
him in the eye, ox some other very tender part. 

Wherewith he may die.] With a stone big enough to kill 
him. 

And he dte.| So that it appears he died of that blow.. 

Heis a murderer ; the murderer shall surely be put to 
death.| He is as guilty as the forenamed person, who: 
smote with an instrument of iron; and his fleeing to the 
city of refuge shall not protect him from death. 

Ver. 18. If he smite him with a hand-weapon of wooed. } 
Such as a batoon (as we now speak), or a club, or any 
such kind of instrument, asis likely to kill him. 

Wherewith he may die, &c.] It made no difference with 
what kind of weapon or instrument he was killed, whether 
it were of iron, wood, or stone; if he were killed wittingly 
and knowingly, it was murder; and the guilty person was 
to suffer for it. Aul. Gellius hath collected the names of 
the several weapons, which were mentioned in ancient his- 
tory; of which there are near thirty, (lib. x. Noct. Attic. 
cap. 25.) one of which, called ligula, he is pleased to ex~ 
plain, being then not common; and saith, it was a little 
sword, in.the form of a tongue, like our poniard, I suppose, 
or dagger, or long knife; which was a dangerous weapon; 
because men might hide it under their clothes, and’kill 
others while they were in familiar discourse with them.’ - 

Ver. 19. The avenger. of blood himself.] See ver. 12. 

Shall slay the murderer.} 'This.is thought by many to be 
a mere permission, nota precept; but the Jews think other- 
wise: that the next kin (é. e. the heir of him that was slain) 
stood-bound to do his endeavour to avenge his hlood. .If 
he would not (saith Maimonides), or if he,was not able; or 
if no such avenger was to be found (2. e. the murderer him- 
self was the next heir, .or the man slain was a proselyte of 
justice without issue), he was to be prosecuted, and put 
to death, by the court of judgment, and that by the sword: 
(See Selden, lib. iv. de Jure Nat. et Gent. cap. 1.) 

When he meeteth him he shall slay him.] He was not 
bound to stay for the sentence of the court, but might kill 
him wheresoever he found him. (See ver. 31.) | 

Ver. 20. But tf he thrust him of hatred, &c.] Or rather, 
for if he thrust him, &c. that is, if by any. other means, be- 
sides those mentioned ver. 16—18. he killed a man wit- 
tingly, cither by pushing. him down violently from a high 
or steep place ; or throwing him into the water; or hurling 
a stone at him; or letting any thing fall down upon his 
head, though never so slily; if death followed, and it ap- 
peared he bore a hatred to him, he was to suffer death, as 
in the former cases..(See Deut. xix. 11.) . Now this was a 
sufficient proof of hatred to him; if being a neighbour, and 
they having some difference, he had not spoken to him 7 
three whole days together. 
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Ver. 21. Or in enmity smite him with his hand that he 


die, he that smote him shall surely be put to death.) If he. 


gaye him only a blow with his fist, of which he died, and it 
was proved he had enmity to him, it was sufficient to make 
him a murderer; and it warranted the avenger of blood to 
kill him, or obliged him to prosecute him, so that the city 
of refuge should not save him. 

The revenger of blood shall slay the murderer when. he 
meeteth him.] The civil law declared him to be unworthy to 
enjoy the inheritance of one that was murdered, if he neg- 
lected to. prosecute the person that killed him in some court 
of justice. But the Jewish law allowed, or rather required, 


a great deal more ; that the next of kin should kill the mur-. 


derer with his own hands, ifhe met him. And thus the Ahys- 


sines, at this day (as Ritterhusius observes out of Alva-. 


rez), deliver the murderer into the hand of the next kins- 
man, to torture him. , The reason of which law,.among the 


Jews, was, (as the same Ritterhusius, observes, de Jure. 
Asylorum, cap. 4.) because they being all descended from. 


one and the same stock, and equally taking of the same 
right, they were all concerned in the shedding of. the blood 


of any, one of them, especially they who were nearest to. 


him in blood, who seemed to be all struck at and injured 
in him. So that the law, with great reason, allowed them 
to avenge the blood .of him that was slain. With which 
these verses of Ovid, he thinks, agree: 


“ Cum tibi sint fratres, fratres ulciscere lecsos. 
Cumque pater tibi sit, jura tuere patris.” 


Ver. 22. But if he thrust him suddenly without enmity.) 
Killed him (after the manner forementioned, ver. 20.) in a 
violent passion,. having no such intention, and being per- 
haps highly provoked by him, or by chance, as we speak, 
and unawares, it being proved that there was no enmity be- 
tween them, no signs of hatred before this fact. : 

. Or cast upon him any. thing, without laying in watt.] 
Happen.to hit him with any thing, without design to hurt 
him: (see Exod. xxi. 18. Deut. xix..5.) - 

Ver. 23. .Or with any stone wherewith ke may die.} See 
ver. 17. | 

Seeing him not, and. casting it upon him, that he dice.] 
Throwing it.at something else, or. playing with it;. and 
having no thought.of him, because he did not see him. 

And was not his enemy, neither sought his harm.], Not 


haying any quarrel with him, not threatening, or any other . 


way discovering that he sought to do him mischief. 

Ver. 24. Then the congregation.] That is, the judgment 
to whom the trial of such causes belonged: see ver. 12. 
where I observed, that the elders. of the city of refuge 
judged whether the.manslayer, who fied thither, should be 
received or not, upon a summary hearing of the cause, and 
such examination as they could make at present.. But the 
full examination of it was reserved to.the judges of the 
place where the fact was committed. 

Shall judge between the slayer and the avenger of blood.] 


They scent for him out of the city of refuge, to be brought. 


before them; who heard what could be alleged against 
him, and what he could say for himself. 

According to these judgments.| Upon trial they proceeded 
to give judgment according to the foregoing rules; which, 
in brief, are these: if a man had no intention to kill, an- 


other, butit was purely involuntary, he was to be acquitted. 
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If there appeared any design upon his life; or such hatred 
and enmity as might move thein to conclude he had an in- 
tention to kill him, he was to be put to death. But here 
the IIcbrew doctors (as Mr. Selden observes) distinguish 
the Killing of a man into three kinds: the first was, when, 
though it was from pure ignorance and error, yet there was 
some negligence in it, which a prudent man might have 
avoided. ‘The second, whena man kills another ignorantly, 
and cannot be blamed for any negligence, because such a 
thing seldom happens. An example of the first they make’ 
to be, when a man, coming down a ladder, falls upon an- 
otherand killshim. Anexample of the second, when going 
up a ladder, a man happens to do the same. The tormer 
is more frequent, and therefore they say hath:some kind 
of blame in it; the other seldomer, and therefore hath none. 
A third kind, when any man kills another out of ignorance 
and error also; but it approaches nearer’to. voluntary, 
murder: as when a man, intending to kill one man, hap- 
pens to kill another with a stone, or otherwise, In-none 
of these cases, they say, the court of judgment.could put 
any man to death. And the cities of refuge were not, pro- 
vided for the second or third sorts, but only for the first; 
and that when the man died presently, and did not Jie and 
languish of the wound ; for if he did, it might be supposed 
he died by his own negligence, or otherwise, as well as by 
the wound... In which case, there was no need that the 
man who wounded him should fice to the city of refuge; 
nor could the avenger of blood meddle with him, no more 
than he could with a father, when he gave:his,son, or a 
master, when he gave his scholar, correction, and happened 
to kill him. The same was the case of him, whose oflice it 
was to arrest men, by public authority, and bring them 
before the judges, if he struck a man that refused .to go 
along with him, and killed him: (see Selden, lib. iv. de 
Jure Nat. et Gent. juxta Disciplin. Heb. cap. 2.) . 
— Ver. 25. And the congregation shall deliver the slayer out 
of the hands of the avenger of blood.) If the court found the 
man was killed casually, as the person accused pretended, 
(Josh, xx. 4.) then they charged the avenger of blood not 
to prosecute any further. : ; 
Both here, and in the foregoing verse, and in the next 
words.to these, by congregation is meant the Judges. of the 
city, (as I observed, ver. 12.) who were to determine in the 
presence, and in the behalf of the people, whether the man- 
slayer were capable of the privilege of the city of refuge or 
not; as we read Josh. xx. 4.6. . Now these things (as a 
very learned person of our own argues), which were done 
by the elders (or judges), being said to be done by the 
congregation, or assembly of the people, in whose .belialf 
they were done; it is no wrong..to the Ioly -Scriptures, 
when we say, that which they report to have been done by 
the. church. was. acted by the chief power of the apostles 
and _ elders, with the consent of the people. For itis mani- 
fest in the New Testament, that in the apostles’ time all the 
public acts of the church were passed at the public assem- 
blies of the same. As ordinations, (Acts i. 23. y. 36.) ex- 
communications, (Matt. xviii, 18—20. 1 Cor. v. 4. 2 Cor. 
ii..10.) councils, (Acts xv. 4. 22.) and other acts, (2 Cor. 
vii. 19.) And herewith agrees the primitive custom, of the 
church for divers ages ;, whereby, they gave. satisfaction to 
the people of the.integrity of their proceedings, and by tho 
same means obliged supcriors to that integrity, by making 
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the proceedings so manifest, and so to preserve the’ unity of 


the church. And from this interest of the people im such 
acts it is, at this day, that the people of the church of Eng- 
land are demanded, what they have to say against ordina- 
tions and marriages:to be made. (See Mr. Thorndike, in 
his Rites of the. ‘Charch in a Christian’ State, chap. iii. 
p. 159, &e.) 

“And the congregation shall restore hie to the city of his 
refuge, whither he was fled.) They were to’send him back 
again, from theplace where he was tried, to the city where 
he had taken refuge, there to remain till the time prescribed 
in the next words. .This was more merciful than the punish- 
ment inflicted by the’ Attic laws (which plainly shew they 
were borrowed, in great part, from Moses), for he who slew 
4 man involuntarily was forced to fly his country. So the 
scholiast upon:the last of Homer’s Iliads, "Eo iv mapa 
roice raXawic Tov axoboiov ddvov toyacdpevor, pevyew eK Tic 
marptooe, xc. It was the manner, in ancient times, for a man 
that had killed another involuntarily, to flee his country ; and, 
betaking himself to some neighbouring place, to sit with his 
face covered, begging to be expiated. But this was only for 
a certain time, as Demosthenes tells us (in his oration in 
Aristocratem) : é vopoc KeAebee Tov aAdyra én’ axovolyy gory 
Ey Tia wptopevotc Xpsvorc ameASeiv traxrny bdov, Kat pevyer, 
&e. The law requires him that is condemned of killing a 
man involuntarily, for some limited time to go away, and keep 
at an appointed distance, till he can make his peace with the 
kindred of him that was slain: after. ‘which he may return 
again, &c. 

And he shalt abide i in it 3 Not stir out of the limits of the 
city, that is, beyond the suburbs, and the two thousand cu- 
bits which encompassed them; (ver. 4, 5.) within ‘which 
bounds he was to keep. 

-Unto the. death of the high-priest, which was anointed 
with oil.) This looks like a punishment to the manslayer; 
whereby others were taught to be very watchful over them- 
selves, lest ‘by negligence they chanced to kill any bedy, 
and ‘so he forced to leave their own home. But Maimo- 
nides takes it for “a prudent charity to the manslayer, and 
to the relations of him that was slain: for by this means the 
manslayer was kept out of the sight of the avenger of blood, 
who might have been tempted, some time or other, to fall 
apon him, if he had come in his way: but by long absence 
his anger might be mitigated, at least by the death of the 
high-pricst, the most excellent of all other persons, and 
most dear to cvery one in the nation. Which made the 
public grief so great when he dicd, that men forgot their 
private resentments : for nothing could fall out more griev- 
ous toall people (saith he) than the death of the high-pricst, 
which swallowed up all other gricf.” (More Nevoch. par. 
iii. cap. 40.) And in the mean time the Jews say, that the 
citizens of the place were bound to teach him some trade, 
whereby he might provide himself with necessarics: and he 
had this comfort also, during his absence from his own fa- 
mily, that the mother of the high-priest sent him many gifts, 
that he might remain there more contentedly, and not pray 
for the death of the high-priest. So they tell us, in the place 
forementioned, Maccoth, cap. 2. sect. 6. where they also 
observe, that if a man killed the high-pricst, or the high- 
priest himself happened to kill a man involuntarily, they 
were to stay in the city of rcfuge as long as they lived: yet 


they found this temperament, that if one who had been 
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high-priést, but removed from his ‘office, was alive whien tho 


‘slaughter was committed ; after his death, both? hé that 


killed the high-priest, or any other unawares, and the high- 
priest himself, who had doné’ the: ‘samé, were ‘set’ free Hon 
the city of refuge. (See Selden, lib. ii.-dé Synedr. cap. 9. 
sect. 6. and hb. iii. cap. 8. sect. 3.) 

There may scem to’be some inequality in this law, be- 
cause, as some high-priests lived long, and otlicrs but a 
short time, so’ some menslayers fled to the city at‘the be- 
ginning of their priesthood, and others just before their 
death. ' But it must be considered, ‘that this could not be 
better ordered than to make the fittiisTay or S liberty depend 
npon the death of the high-priest, whenscever ‘it fell out, 
that a higher value’might be set upon him; and’ that it 
might represent our deliverance only by the ‘death of the 
Son of God: ‘of which many great men look upon this as a 
type, or shadow; thongh-it must be confessed, there is not 
the least sieniicaon of this in the New Testament. And 
since the great expiation, which the high-priest made every 
year on the day of atonement, did not procure such men 
their liberty, I cannot look upon it as the effect of the high- 
priest’s death, but only as that which followed upon ‘it, by . 
virtue ‘of this iaw. ‘For the high- priest having a ‘great 
power every where, and particularly i in these cities of the 
priests and Lévites, over whom he was the chief, it is pos- 
siblé’the manslayer might be confined here by some pecu- 
liar act of his authority; pag a yt together with him- 
self, he was released. 

Ver. 26. But if the slayer shall at any time.] During thé 
life of the high-priest. 

Come without the border of the city of refuge, whither he 
was fled.] If he went beyond the bounds of the fields, in 
which he had liberty to walk, and might ‘not ‘be touched. 
For if a tree was planted (as the’ Mischna résolves in’Mac- 
coth) within the borders of the ficlds of the city; though 
the boughs stretched themselves’ beyond the borders, yet 
the manslayer was safe under the tree. In like mannér, 
when churches becaine places of ‘refuge, ‘the civil law al- 
lowed the privilege to extend to the church gate:’ and thé 
council of Toledo to thirty paces from the church; which 
pope Nicholas enlarged to forty.: Thus, among the heathen, 
the’ bounds of the refuge at the temple of Diana at Ephesus 
were sometimes more, and sometimes:less, as Ritterhusius 
observes in his book beforenamed, where he shews how far 
it was extended by Aiexander; and afterward farther by 
others. And Tacitus, lib. iii. Annalium, mentions a tem- 
ple of hers, to which was granted, by several emperors, 
‘«duobus millibus passuum eandem sanctitatem,” the same 
sanctity for two miles round about it. 

“Ver. 27. And the avenger of blood find him without the 
borders of the city of his refuge, and the avenger of blood 
kill the slayer, he shall not ‘be guilty of death.] The court 
of judgment were not to puthim to death; though: “perhaps 
he was obnoxious to the judgment of God, because he had 
killed an innocent person: but he was free from the punish- 
ment of the law, that menslayers might be the more carcful 
to keep within thcir bounds; which was a profitable re- 
straint upon them, for ‘the public good. AJ men seeing 
how much'God hatcd murder, by the confinement of him 
who had slain a man unawares, to akind of imprisonment. 

But it may be said, on the other side, that he who killed 
a manslayer in this case was perfectly guiltless; because 
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he did not herein act as a private person, but executed a 
sentence against him, who was condemned by public au- 
thority. Which gave no protection to the manslaycr, but 
within the borders of his city of refuge; leaving him to the 
avenger of blood, if he came out of those bounds, till the 
death of the high-priest. After which, if the avenger of 
blood killed him, no doubt he was to be punished as a 
murderer. 

Ver. 28. Because he should have remained in the city of his 
refuge, until the death of the high-priest.| These words give 
the reason, why the avenger of blood was not to be pu- 
nished in this case; because the manslayer was guilty of 
breaking another law, and so in some sort accessory to his 
own death; for he might have been safe, if he had pleased. 

But after the death of the high-priest, the slayer shall re- 
turn to the land of his possession.| Where he was not only 
to remain safe, but to be restored to all his honours, if he 
‘had any before he fled to the city of refuge. 

Ver. 29. So these things shall be for a statute of judgment 
unto you.| A rule whereby to judge between manslayers 
and murderers. 

Throughout all generations.| The like clauses are usual 
in the ancient civil law: ‘ Hoc perpetua lege sancimus. 
Hoc generali et in perpetuum valitura lege decernimus,” &c. 

In all your dwellings.} This the Jews interpret as an ob- 
ligation upon them to have courts of judgment whereso- 
ever they dwell. Thus R. Solomon, upon these very words: 
‘‘They teach us (saith he) the use of courts of judgment, 
which ought to be even out of the land, all the time that they 
were used in the land.” So the ancient book Siphri, and 
many others mentioned by our most learned Selden, lib. ii. 
de Synedr. cap. 5. n.1. © 

Ver. 30. Whoso killeth any person, the murderer shall be 
put to death by the mouth of witnesses.|. This direction for 
their proceedings in this case, was to be the rule in all 
others of like nature, by examining witnesses, who were to 
be competent.. Upon which account ten sorts of persons 
were incapable to. be witnesses, according to the Hebrew 
doctors ;.viz. women, servants, minors, fools, the deaf and 
dumb, the blind, impious, and audacious people, dear re- 
lations, and those that had been convicted of bearing false 
witness: and they endeavour, after their manner, to find 
reasons against all these in the law. itself. (See. nhaee 
lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 13. n. 11.). 

But one witness shall not testify: against any person, to 
cause. him to die.] This was such an established rule in the 
civil law, that-it saith, ““ubi numerus testium non adjicitur, 
sufficiunt duo ;”- where the number of witnesses is not men- 
tioned, two suffices. *‘ Pluralis enim locutio, duorum numero 
contenta est:” for where witnesses in the plural number are 
spoken of, two are enough to answer the intention of the law. 
Which number, therefore, is frequently mentioned ex- 
pressly in Scripture, as necessary. in all cases, (Deut: xvii. 
G.) particularly in this of murder, (xix. 15.) Yet, where 
there was but one witness, or not two. who both together 
saw the man killed, sothat.he who-was accused of the mur- 
der could not be put to death, he was thrown into a. very 
strait prison, and there fed with. bread and water of afilie- 
tion, till his bowels were sorely pinched, &c. if we may. be- 
lieve the Jewish doctors, mentioned by Selden, Jib. iv. de 
Jure Nat. et Gent. cap. 1. 

Ver. Bl. Moreover, ye shail take no satisfaction: for the 
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life of a murderer.) If a murderer would have given all his 
estate to save his life, or the avenger of blood would have 
accepted a compensation, or freely let him go, the judges 
(when they had found him guilty) could not restore him to 
the city of refuge, but he was to suffer death. For the life 
of him that was slain, was not (as Maimonides speaks) 
part of the goods of the avenger of blood, but belonged to 
Almighty God; who sect such a value on a man’s life, that he 
would not suffer any price to be taken for it. (See Selden 
in the same chapter, p. 470.) 

Ver. 32. And ye shall take no satisfaction for him that is 
fled to the city of refuge, that he may come to dwell in the. 
land, until the death of the high-priest.}] No moncy was to. 
purchase his liberty to dwell any where else but there, till. 
the time appointed by the law: but this punishment for 
manslaughter, was as indispensable as death for murder. 
And therefore, if any man happened to kill another in the 
city of refuge, to which he was confined, he was forced to 
flee to another city of refuge, and there abide till the death 
of the high-priest. 

Ver. 33. So ye shall not pollute the land wherein ye are; 
for blood defileth the land.} By this it appears, that the next. 
of kin.was bound to prosecute the murderer unto. death,,. 
for the good of his country, which otherwise would have 
had a guilt upon it, and that very, grievous. For they are 
the greatest crimes, as Maimonides observes, which aro 
said to pollute the land, or-them, or Ged’s sanctuary, viz 
idolatry, (Lev. xx. 3.), all. the filthiness that is forbidden, 
xviii. 24, 25. and epee here mentioned, (More Nevoch. 
par. ili. cap. 47.) 

And the land cannot be cleansed of the blood that is shed’ 
therein, but br y the blood of him that shed it.] The sanie: 
Maimonides observes, in the forty-first chapter of that 
book, “‘That it is ‘a piece of universal justice, to make a man. 
suffer what he hath made another suffer. If he hath hurt 
his body, he must suffer for it in his own body, if in his 
money, his own purse must pay for it; if he have taken 
away his life, he must die for it himself. And the punish- 
-ment can neither be-mitigated, nor any compensation ac- 
cepted for it. For which he quotes these words ; and upon 
this account resolves, that if he that was murdered should’ 
live a few days or hours after his deadly wound, and, being 
in sound understanding, should desire he that killeth him 
might not die for it, declaring that he frecly forgave him, his 
desire was not to be granted, buf blood was to be punished 
with blood: whether he that was slain was a great man or 
a mean, a freeman or a slave, a wise man or a fool; be- 
cause thero is no sin committed by men greater than this i is.’ 

Ver. 34.. Defile not therefore the land which ye shall in- 
habit.} By suffering a. murderer to live. 

Wherein I dwell.|. This is given as a reason elsewhrere,. 
(see ver. 3.) why they should put all polluted people out 
of their camps, because God dwelt in them, viz. in his 
sanctuary, which made this land be called the Holy Land, 
and: God’s possession, (2 Chron. xx. 11.): 

For I the Lord dwell among the children of Israel.] Sce 
Exod. xxv. 8.. The very same was practised among the 
Athenians,. with some little alteration. For Demosthenes 
says, it was one of their laws. rv && mpovolag atoxrelvarta 
Savaty CnmovoSa, that he who out of forethought killed a 
man, should be put to death. And he tells us also, that it 
was not, lawful for the judges to take money to remit the 
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punishment after he was condemned: though if the pro- 
‘secntors compounded with him or his friends beforehand, 

and desisted from the prosecution, his life was saved. If 
he fied from justice, all his goods were confiscated, and he 
forfeited all the rights of a citizen, both civil and sacred. 

(See Sam. Petitus’s Comment. in Leges Atticas, lib. vil. 

tit. 1.) 
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Ver. 1. Anp the chief fathers of the families of the chil- 
dren of Gilead, the son of Machir, the son of Manasseh, &c.] 
Not the fathers of those families, whose inheritance had 
been assigned them already on this side Jordan, in the 
land of Gilead; but the other half of the tribe of Manasseh, 
who were to have their inheritance in Canaan, where the 
daughters of Zelophehad also had their portion, as appears 
from Josh. xvii. 3, 4, &c. 

Came near and spake before Moses, and before the princes, 
the chief fathers of the children of Israel.] Who were met 
together in agreat assembly, as they used to do about pub- 
lic affairs. (See xxvii. 2. xxxi. xxxii. 2.) 

Ver. 2. And they said, The Lord commanded my lord.) 
This shews that one of them was the mouth of the rest. 

To give the land for an inheritance by lot to the children 
of Israel.) See xxvi. 52,53. For there the foundation of 
all these doubts. was laid. | 

And my lord was commanded .by the Lord to give the in- 
heritance of Zelophehad.) Which would have fallen to 
Zelophehad, had he been alive. 

.» Our brother.| So they called their near relations. 

Unto his daughters.] Who petitioned him for the pos- 
session which should have been their fathers’, and Li was 
granted them. (See xxvii. 6,7.) | 

Ver. 3. And if they be married to any of the sons of the 
‘other tribes of the children of Israel.| Tney being rich, 
many, it may be supposed, of the other tribes, as well as 
their own, would court them for their wives: and if they 
should choose a hnsband that was not of their own tribe, 
they represent to Moses. the inconveniences which from 
thence would follow. 

Then shall their inheritance be taken from the inheritance 
of our fathers.] i. e. Go out of our tribe, to which it ori- 
ginally belonged. 

And shall be put to the sateritaiien of the tribe whereunto 

they ure received.] Become a part of the inheritance of that 
tribe into which they married. 
' So shall it be taken from the lot of our inherttance.| For 
it must have descended unto their children, who were of 
another tribe hy the father’s side ; which alone was consi- 
dered, and not the mother’s, in this case. 

Ver..4. And when the jubilee of the children of Israel shall 
be.| Which was.ordained for the preserving estates in the 
tribes and families to which they originally arReriines. 
(Lev. xxv. 10.13.) 

Then shall their inheritance bé put unto the inheritance of 
the tribe whereunto they are received.) The jubilee will not 
help us.in this casc, by making their. inheritances return as 
other lands do; because they are become the a a 
of another tribe by the right of marriage. 

So shall their inheritance be taken away from. the inherit- 
ance of the tribe of our fathers.| So will their estate go out 
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of our tribe, without remedy, because the jubilee itself will 
give us no relief. . 

Ver. 5. And Moses commanded the children of Israel, ac- 
cording to the word of the Lord.) Whom, I suppose, he 
consulted about this matter, (as he did when the first doubt 


_ Was moved about the inheritance of these women, xxvii. 


5.) and received the answer by which he here commanded 
the Israelites to govern themselves. 

The tribe of Joseph.] In whose name the chief fathers of 
their several] families made this representation to Moses ; 
as became men who took care of the concerns of ‘the 
whole tribe. 

Hath said well.| In desiring the bteienses of these wo- 
men might not go out of their tribe, which was prevented 
by the following law. 

Ver. 6. This is the thing which the Lord doth command 
concerning the daughters of Zelophehad, saying, Let them 
marry to whom they think best.| They were not confined to 
any particular persons ;, but might have their choice among 
those who were descended from the same stock, as it im- 
mediately follows. 

Only to the family of the tribe of their father shall they 
marry.] Only with these two limitations, that they might 
not marry a man of another tribe, nor a man of another fa- 
mily in their own tribe. For it is very manifest,. that they 
are tied to marry into the family of their father;, and accord- 
ingly they did actually marry their cousin-germans, as we 
now speak, (ver. 11.) For this law was made for the pre- 
servation of families (as well as of tribes), as the law for - 
the redemption of lands was. And therefore these words, 
the family of the tribe of their father, are well translated by. 
Grotius, (upon Matt. i. 16.) familia stirpis paterne, the fa- 
mily of the stock of their father, which was that they de- 
sired might not perish, (xxvii. 4.) and was the ground of 
the law,. which commanded a man to marry the wife of his 
brother, who left no issue, (Deut. xxv. 16.) Therefore, 
there being several families in the tribe of Manasseh, (xxvi. 
29—32.) these women agi marry only into the family of 
the Hepherites. 

Ver.7. So shall not the inheritance of the children of 
Israel remove from tribe to trébe.] For by preserving it in 
the family to which it was given, it was necessarily pre- 
served in the tribe. 

For every one of the children of Israel shall keep himself 
to the inheritance of the tribe of his fathers.| And not en- 
deavour to get any part of the inheritance of another tribe, 
by marrying an heiress in it. Plato himself: took.care of 
this, that when a man left only a daughter, his estate should 
not he carried by her to a stranger, but she should be 
bound to marry Kar’ ayxtorefav, one that was nearest of 
kin to her. And if there was a want of near kindred péyor 
piv adeAgov viidav, &c. tf should descend to the children of 
her father’s brother, or the children of the grandfather, some 
of which he ordains should marry her. (Lib. xi..de Legibus, 
p. 924, 925. edit. Serrani.). 

Ver. 8..And every daughter that possesseth an sehenttanice 
in any tribe of the children of Israel.] Here this law is made 
gencral; that all women who were heiresses, as the daugh- 
ters of Zelophehad were, should do as they are here com- 
manded. And this was one of the Attic laws, which, as 
Grotius observes, were plainly borrowed from the law of 


Moses, My t&etvar tate taruxAhporg Ew rig ayxioretag yaytiv, 
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&c. - That an heiress should not marry out of her kindred, 
but dispose of herself and estate, re tyytrara yévovuc, to one 
nearest of kin to her ; which was one of the laws of Solon, 
as Sam. Petitus observes out of Isxus, Pollux, and others; 
in his Comment. in Leges Atticas, lib.’vi. tit. 1: p. 441. 

Shall be wife to one of the family of the tribe of her fa- 
ther.] Hero’ she is confined to her family, and not merely 
to her tribe. But this-concerned only such as were heir- 
esses: all other. women might marry into what tribe they 
pleased; as appears by those very books, wherein wo read 
that Aaron himself married the sister of the prince of -Ju- 
dah, (Exod. vi. 22.) And if any object, that this was be- 
fore the giving of the law, it is evident that Jchoida, a 
priest, and consequently of the tribe of Levi, married king 
Jehoram’s sister, who was of the tribe of Judah, (2 Chron. 
xxii. 11.) And long before this, all the tribes of Israel, 
being in great solicitdde how to find wives for their bre- 
thren of Benjamin, did not scruple their having them out 
of any tribe, if it had not been for their oath, (Judg. xxi. 
18.) And, to add no more, David himself, of the tribe of 
Judah, married Michal, the daughter of: Saul, who was of 
the tribe of Benjamin. 

The Talmudists add, that even these heiresses migh: 
marry into what tribe they pleased, after the first division 
of the land by Joshua : to which they imagine this law was 
restrained; it being a common saying among'them, “that 
it did not Welong to any age, but that in which it was made.” 
In the following ages they pretend a man might purchase 
land in any tribe, and possess it alway ; or have the inherit- 
ance of it by marriage, thougli he were of another tribe, as 
Selden shews their opinion to be, (ib. de Successionibus ad 
Leges Hebr. cap. 18. and lib. iii. de ‘Synedr. cap. 4. n. 1. 
and Buxtorf. de Sponsal. et Divortiis, seet. 44.) But this is 
well confuted by Grotius in his Annotations upon Matt.i. 16. 

Ver. 9. Neither shall the inheritance remove from one tribe 
to another tribe.| ‘"This- establishes in ‘general: what he had 
said before, (ver. 7!) with particular respect to the daugh- 
ters of Zelophehad. ‘But Moses ben Naehman, upon these 
very words, asserts the Talmudic opinion beforemen- 
tioned, that this concerns only the present time, not future 
ages. And puts this case (which is the strongest that 
can be thought of), if a woman were married into another 
tribe, after whieh marriage, her father and all her brethren 
dyitig without children, the inheritance fell to her, and con- 
sequently, saith he, the possession must devolve from one 
tribe to another, into which she had married. But, aceord- 
ing to the letter of these words, the inheritance was rather 
to descend to the next of her. kindred; than by her be car- 
ried out of the tribe to which it belonged. 


But every one of the tribes of the children of Israel shall 


keep himself to his own inheritance.| Shall cleave or stick 
close to his own iuheritance, as the Hebrew word signifies; 
and as the Greek and Latin express it. ‘The reason of 
the command was, as Procopius Gazzus observes, to pre- 
vent the confusion of tribes. Wow the Vulgar Latin camo 
to deviate so much from the Hebrew text, and fromthe in- 
tention of this law (as it- hath done in this and the two 
preceding verses), I shall not here examine. It is suffi- 
cient to note, that Onkelos hath expressed the Hebrew text 
word for word; and the LX X. do not depart from the sense 
of it. 

Ver. 10, Even as the Lord commandeth Moses, so did the 
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daughters of Zelophehad.]) Accordingly they followed this 
direction when they eamo into the land of Canaan, and had 
received their portion there. ‘Now there being -no such 
words added here, as there are‘in other eases-this shall be 
unto the children of Israel a statute of judgment, (xxvii.11. ) 
much less a statute of judgment throughout your. genera- 
tions, (xxxv. 29.)it led, I conjecture, the Talmudic doctors 
into the forementioned opinion, that this law concerned 
only the present generation... , 

.. Ver. 11. For Mahlah, Tizzah, and Hoglah, and Milkah, 
and Noah, ‘the daughters of Zelophehad.| Thus’ they are 
called both in xxvi. 33. and xxvii. 1. though they are’ not 
there mentioned in the ‘same order; for ‘Tizzah is there 
named last, who is here named in the second place. ‘Per- 
haps they are set down here in the order wherein they 
were disposed in marriage; and Tizzah, who was the 
younger, was married in the second place. 

Were married unto their father’s brother’s sons.|- For 
Hepher, no doubt, had other sons besides Zelophehad, 
who had issue-male, though Zelophehad had not. ‘What 
their names were, or how many of them, we do not know; . 
but some suppose them to have been six; one of which 
died in the wilderness without issue. * See Selden, de Suc- 
cessionibus,' cap. 23. where he discourses at large of the 
portion which fell to them in the land of Canaan. 

“Ver. 12. And they were married into the families, &c.] 
In the margin, more exactly out of the: Hebrew, to: sone 
that were of the families ;-i. e. to one of the families of 
Manasseh, from whom several families descended, MSs 35 
29, &e.) 

And their inheritance remained in the tribe of the faniily 
of their father.) The word for tribe signifies sometimes 
merely a family ina tribe. And so the LXX. (as Grotius 
observes in the place beforenamed) in this very business, 
uses sometimes the word cjnoc, and sometimes gvAv; the 
former of which signifies a part of a whole tribe. And thus 
Josephus also uses the word gvAj, to signify a family... Mr. 
Selden hath the same observation in his book de Successi- 
onibus, eap. 18. that NNDwWD is sometimes translated gvA7; 
and then it signifies not a tribe, but raroray, ovyyivaay, fami- 
liam, cognalionem, sen genus sanguine proximum; a family, 
a kindred, or those that are next in blood. But there is no 
need of these observations, if the words be translated, as 
they may, rightly; And their inheritance remained in the 
tribe and the family of their fathers. (See ver. 6.) 

Ver. 13. These are the commandments and the judgments 
which the Lord commanded by the hand of ‘Moses to the chil- 
dren of Israel, in the plains of Moab, by Jordan near Jericho. 
He began to deliver the precepts here intended at chapter 
XXVi. (see ver. 3.) and continues them to this place. By_ 
commandments, scem to be meant the precepts about the 
worship of God, (chap. xxviii. xxix. xxx.) and-by judg- 


‘ments, the civil laws about dividing their inheritances, and 


regulating their descent to their posterity, and establishing 


cities of refuge for manslayers, which are expressly called 


a statute of judgment, (xxvii. 11. xxxy. 29.) Some other 
things are interspersed, as God’s commandment to number 
the people (which was in order to the assigning them their 
inheritances proportionable to their families), to execute 
judgment on the Midianites, and to set down in writing 
their travels in the wilderness; of which I have bi lit an 
account in their proper places. 7 
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THE 


‘ FIFTH BOOK OF MOSES, 
DEUTERONOMY. 


ee pa 


Tuts book had the name of DEUTERONOMY given it 
by the Greeks, from the principal scope and design of it; 
which was to repeat unto the Israelites, before Moses left 


them, the chief laws of God, which had been given them: . 


_ that they who were not then born when they were first, de- 
livered, or were incapable to understand them, or had not 
sufficiently regarded them, might be instructed in them, and 
awakened to attend them. (See ver: 1.5.) In order to 
this, he premises a short narrative: of what had befallen 
them since they came from Mount Sinai unto this time, in 
the three first chapters; and then in the fourth urges them, 
by a most pathetical exhortation, to the observance of those 
laws. which he had taught them, especially the ten com- 
mandments, with which he begins the fifth chapter ;, whcre 
he makes a solenin rehearsal of the covenant God made 
with them in Horeb; and what immediately followed upon 
the ‘delivery of the law by God himself from Mount Sinai. 
And then, having earnestly pressed the observation of the 
first commandment, in the former part of the sixth chapter, 
and in the latter part of it, and in the scvcral chapters that 
follow (to the end of the eleventh), reminded them of a 
great many things which God had done for them, and given 
‘them several cautions, lest they let them slip out of their 
minds, and used many arguments, from several topics (as 
we call them), to move them to be obedient to all the other 
commandments ; he proceeds in the twelfth chapter, and 
so: forward to the twenty-eighth, to remember them of a 
great many other laws besides the ten commandments, 
which he had delivered to them. Some of which he explains; 
others he enforces with further reasons; and in several 
places.adds new laws for the greater security of the whole, 
(particularly, he orders the writing of God’s law upon 
stones, when they came. into the land of Canaan, chap. 
xxvii.) and then pronounces. those promises which God 
had made to the obedient, and his threatenings to the dis- 
obedient, more largcly, and with greater force, than he had 
done in the twenty-sixth of Leviticus. After which he again 
remembers them of several wonderful works of God for 
them, (chap. xxix.) and renews the covenant between God 
and them ; using several arguments (o persuade them toa 
dutiful, observance of God’s law: which he. cominands 
(chap. xxxi.) to be read to aj] the people in the.conclusion 
of every seventh year, that nene might pretend ignorance of 
it. And then concludes all with a most admirable song, 
which he orders every one to learn; and with a blessing 
upon the. twelve tribes. 

All this was done in the two last months of the last year 
of Moses’s life. But not all at once, as plainly appears by 


several parts of the book; : in which he writes what he de- 
livered to them at.several times. Which is the reason of 
the repetition of the very same thing over and over again: 
that he might. make it sink into their minds hy being often 
inculcated, Some have been so foolish as to make this an 
objection against this book being composed -by Moses. 
But it shews their great ignorance; all wise men having 
ever judged it necessary to say, ra ara rept Twv abtwv, the 
very same things concerning the same things ; ; that they might 
be thoroughly understood, and fixed in the memory of their 
auditors, and settled in their hearts and affections. Par- 
ticularly Epictetus (as David Chytreeus long ago observed) 
delivered this as a profitable rule in all studies; Etdéva 
XO, Sri ov paciov odypa mapayevtavar avSoamy, el pn) calf ixda* 
Ty iytépay td avrd cal Aéyy tic Kat axoty, kad Gua xparat moe 
tov Blovs | This must be-known (as a certain truth), that it is 
not easy for. a man.to attain ihe .solid knowledge of any 
thing, unless he both read and hear. the same. things every 
day; and also set himself to the practice of them. ‘This 
course Moses took with the children of Israel: spending 
every day, it is likely, of the latter end of his life in calling 
to their mind, again and again, what he had taught them ; 
and the reason they had to do accordingly. 
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Ver. 1. Turse be the words.] This book contains the 
words: 

Which Moses spake unto all Israel.] Allthe people could 
not hear what he said, but he ordercd the elders and heads 
of the several tribes to ‘communicate.to the whole congre- 


' gation, what he delivered to them, in the audience of many 


of the people who were assembled with them. Thus these 
words arc commonly understood. But, considering the 
great weight of what is here said, If rather think that Moses 
himself, at several times, spake what here follows in the 
ears of the people. (Sce y. 1.) 

On this side Jordan.] The Vulgar Latin having translated 
the Hebrew words [becber] on the other side Jordan, it hath 
furnished some ill-disposed minds with an argument, that 
Moses was not the author of this book: for he that wrote 
plainly shews that he was in Canaan when he wrote it. But 
a very little consideration would have prevented this ‘fri- 
volous objection; there being nothing more certain, than 
that the Ilebrew words signify indifferently, cither one side 
or the other; and may be literally translated, in the passage 
over, Jordan, or as they were about to pass over it; as 
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HIuetius observes and proves, by plain examples, that the 
Hebrews haye no other word to express their mind, when 
they would say either on this side or beyond. (See De- 
monstr. Evang. propos. iv. cap. 14.) To which another 
learned writer, since him, (Hermannus Witsius, hb. 1. 
Miscel. Sacr. cap. 14.) hath added several other places, 
which evidently shew, that beeber is a word that indiffer- 
ently belongs to either side of any place, (sec I Sam. xiv. 
40.) and must be determined by the matter in hand, to 
which it is to be applied. And here, undoubtedly, it is to 
be rendered on this side Jordan. (Sec iii: 8.) 

In the wilderness in the plain.] In the plain of Moab, 
where they had remained a long while; as appears from the 
foregoing book, (Numb. xxii. 1. xxvi. 3. 63. xxxi. 12. 
xxxiii. 48. 59. xxxv. 1. xxxvi. 18.) 

Over against the Red Sea.| There is no word in the He- 
brew text for sea ; and therefore the marginal translation is 


to be preferred, which is, over against Suph; which wasa | 


place in the country of Moab, (seé Numb. xxi. 14.) over 
against which they now lay encamped; but were so far 
distant from the Red Sea, that there can be no respect to 
it here. 

Between Paran.] He doth not mean the wilderness of Pa- 
ran frequently mentioned in the foregoing book (for that 
was as remote from hence as the Red Sea), but some place 
in the country of Moab, as Suph was, and the rest of the 
places which here follow. 

And Tophel, and Laban, and Hazeroth, and Dizabah.} 
There was a place called Hazeroth, where they had en- 
camped a long time ago, (Numb. xi. 35. xxxiii. 17.) but it 
was in another wilderness far from this place, as appears 
by the account Moses gives of their removals from that 
place to this, where they now lay, (Numb. xxxii. 17. 48, 
49.) And therefore I take this, and the other three places 
here mentioned, to have been frontier-towns in the country 
of Moab, which lay upon the borders of this plain. ‘The 
last of which, Dizabah, is translated by the LX_X. and the 
Vulgar, as if it signified a place where there were mines 
of gold. . 

Onkelos and the Jerusalem ‘Targum, who take Suph to 
signify the Red Sea, and Paran for the wilderness through 
which they had come many years ago, &c. are forced to add 
several words to make out the sense of this verse in this 
manner: These ‘be the words which Moses spake unto all 
Israel on this side Jordan, &c. reproving them because they 
sinned in the desert, and provoked God in the plain over 
against the Red Sea; and murmured in Paran about manna ; 
and at Hazeroth for flesh, &c. And so they procced to 
mention other sins committed in other places; but not in 
these here named: which they force, from their natural 
sense, to comply with this conceit. 

Ver. 2. There are eleven days’ journey from Horeb, &c.} 
Or eleven days (we were a coming) from Horeb, by the way 
of Mount Seir, unto Kadesh-barnea. Which cannot be 
understood of the whole timethey spent between these two 
places, but only of the time they spent in travelling: for 
they stayed a month at Kibroth-hattaavah, and a week 
more at Hazeroth, (Numb. xi. 21. xii. 15, 16.) before they 
came to Kadesh-barnea. This he represents to them, to 
make them sensible they had been kept in the wilderness so 
many years as had passed since they came out of Egypt; 
not because it was a long way to Canaan, but for the reason 
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mentioned in the fourteenth of Numbers. For from Horeb 
(whither he ordered them to go when they came out of 
Egypt) they came in eleven days, and took no long jour- 
neys, to the borders of the land of Canaan, where Kadesh- 
barnea lay. So Maimonides; The way was plain and 
known between Horeb (whither God brought them on pur- 
pose to serve him) and Kadesh: which was the beginning 
of a habitable country; according to what he saith, Numb, 

xx. 16. (See More Nevochim, par. iii. cap..1. see Numb. 

xiii. 26.) 

By the way of Mount Seir.] The country of the Edomites, 
(chap. ii. ver. 12.) 

Unto Kadesh-barnea.] How they were ordered to come 
hither, and what they did here, he relates, ver. 6. 19. and 
so proceeds to give an account of several remarkable things 
which befel them, unto the time when he wrote these things, 
which he sets down in the next verse. 

Ver. 3. And it came to pass in the fortieth year.) After 
they came out of Egypt. 

In the eleventh month, on the first day of the month.) In 
the first month of this fortieth year they came into the 
wilderness of Zin, unto another Kadesh, (Numb. xx. 1.) 
From whence they removed to Mount Hor; where Aaron 
died on the first day of the fifth month of this year. See 
there, ver. 28. where it appears, ver. 29. they mourned 
for him thirty days, that is, till the beginning of the sixth 
month. In which they fought with king Arad, (Numb. xxi.) 
and from Mount Hor travelled from place to place (as we 
read there, and Numb. xxxiii.) till they came to these plains 
of Moab. In which journeys, and in the rest of the transac- 
tions, mentioned in the latter end of the book of Numbérs, 
they spent the other five months of this year; as I have 
observed in their proper places. And now began the 
eleventh month, when Moses, being to leave the world 
before the end of this year, spake all that follows in this 
book. And this speech (which he begins ver. 6. and con- 
tinues to the fortieth verse of the fourth chapter), the great 
primate of Ireland thinks, he made to the people on the 
twenticth of February, and on the sabbath-day, as the 
reader may find in his Annals. 

That Moses spake unto the children of Israel, according 
unto all that the Lord hath given him in commandment unto 
them.) Made a rehearsal of all that at several times he had 
received from the Lord, and delivered unto them. , 
. Ver. 4. After he had slain Sihon the king of the Amorites, 
which dwelt et Heshbon.] About five months ago; for it 
was after Aaron’s death, which was the first day of the fifth 
month, (Numb. xxxiii. 38.) and they mourned for him all 
that month. (See Numb. xxi. 21, &c.) 

And Og the king of Bashan, which dwelt at Astaroth.] 
This was a city in the country of Bashan, (Josh. xiii. 31.)and 
a city it was of very great antiquity, as appears from Gen. 
xiv. 5. (See there.) From whence some think the famous 
goddess Astarte had her name, being here worshipped. But 
whether that goddess took her name from this city, or the 
city from the goddess, is not certain; as Mr. Selden ob- 
serves ii his Syntagma ii. de Diis Syris, cap. 2. But that. 
the heathen deities were wont to have their names from the 
groves, mountains, cities, and caves, where they were 
worshipped, is as certain as it is uncertain from whence 
Astarte,or Astaroth (as theScripture name is),was so called. 

In Edrei.] His royal palace was at Astaroth (as Sihon’s. 
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was at Heshbon), but he was slain in Edrei, (Numb. 
Xxi. 33.) 

_ Ver. 5. On this side Jordan, in the land of Moab.) In the 
plains of Moab; before they passed over J ordan, (See 

ver. 1.) 

_ Began Moses to declare this law, saying.] To call to re- 
membrance that which any one had forgotten; and to ex- 
plain that which any one did not understand. So Maimo- 
nides expounds these words in Seder Zeraim, “ In the end 
of the fortieth year, in the beginning of the month Shcbat, 
Moses called the people together, saying; ‘The time of my 
death draws near, if any one, therefore, hath forgot any 
thing that I have delivered, let him come and receive it; 
or if any thing seem dubious, let him come that I may ex- 
plain it. And so they say in Siphri, If any one have forgot- 
ten any constitution, let him come and hear it the second 
time; if he need to have any thing unfolded, let him come 
and hear the explication of it.” For which he quotes this 
verse; and says that Moses spent all his time in this, from 
the beginning of the month Shebat to the seventh day of 
Adar. And what he now said was likely to be more re- 
garded, because these were, in a manner, his dying words ; 
for he lived but till the seventh day of the next month; and 
seems to have composed this book as a compendium of his 
whole law, for the familiar use of the children of Israel; 
from whence it is called Deuteronomy, 7. e. a second law. 
(See Huetius in his Demonstr. Evang. propos. iv. cap. 1.) 

Ver. 6. The Lord our God spake unto us in Horeb, say- 
ing.] Numb. x. 13. 

Ye have dwelt long enough in this mount.] From the 
third month of the first year (Exod. xix. 1.) to the twen- 
tieth day of the second year after they came out of Egypt, 
(Numb. x. 11.) they stayed at Mount Sinai, which is the 
same with Horeb, they being only two tops of the same 
mountain, one of them something higher than the other, as 


they are described by those who have taken a view of 


them. For Moses was twice with God, for the space of 
forty days, in this mount: and here the tabernacle and all 
things belonging to it were madc, according to the orders 
he there received; and then was erected and consecratcd; 
and the people all numbered and disposed under several 
standards, to march in such order as God appointed, 
(Numb. ii. 3. 10. 17, &c. x. 14, 15, &c.) 

Ver. 7. Turn you.|] From this mountain. 

And take your journey.) Resume your Journey, which 
you have so long intermitted. 

And go to the mount of the Amorites.| A mount on the 
south part of Canaan, inhabited by the Amorites, together 
with some Canaanites and Amalekites, (Numb. xiv. 25. 
43. 45.) But the principal possessors of it were Amorites, 
as is expressed more tlian once in this chaptcr, ver. 19, 20. 
A4. This is the mountain to which Moses bade the spies 
go up, Numb. xiii. 17. and so they did, ver. 22. 

_ And unio all the places nigh thereunto.] And so pass into 
all the neighbouring country which lies near it, 

. In the plains, in the hills, and in the vale.| This is a de- 
scription of the country nigh unto this mountain; some of 
which was champion (as we speak), and other parts of 
it consisted of hills and dales. . 

And in the south, and by the sea-side, to the land of the 
Canaanites, and unto Lebanon, and unto the great river, the 
river Eupkrates.| And so go into all the rest of the land of 
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Canaan: the several’ quarters of which he liere sets forth. 
The southern part lying towards this mountain; the western 
upon the sca (where the people properly called Canaanites 
dwelt); the northern towards Lebanon; and the eastern to- 
wards the river Euphrates. Which by other authors, as 
well as Moscs, is called the great river. So Callimachus, 
in his hymn to Apollo, v. 103. 





b ? ot , cs, 
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The great flood of the Assyrian river ; which the scholiast 
observes is meant of Euphrates. And mareny | 


“‘ Cum Tigride magnus 
Euphrates” Lib. ill, ver. 253. 


Ver. 8. Behold, I have set the land.| In the Hebrew, 
given the land, i.e. bestowed it upon you, and am ready to 
bring you into possession of it. 

Before you.| That every one of you may have his share 
ofit. Or, that you may go whither you please, and settlo 








yourselves i in it, (Gen. xili. 9. xxxiv. 10.) 


Go in and possess the land.| Therefore make no longer 
stay here in the wilderness; but go and take possession of 
my gift. 

_ Which the Lord sware unto your fathers, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, &c.| Gen. xv. 18. xvil. 7, 8. xxvi. 3. xxvili. 13. 

Ver.9. Aud I spake unto you at that time, saying.} 
Abont the time of their coming to Horcb, or Mount Sinai. 
For the story of Jethro, unto which this relates, preceded. 
that immediately, (Exod. xviii.) Many great mem place it 
after the giving of the law: of which, see Selden, lib. ii. de 
Synedr. cap. 2. n. 4. 

_ Lam not able to bear you alone.| We do not read, before 
now, that Moses spake thus to the people. But Jethro 
spake in this manner to him, Exod. xviii. 18. and gave him 
advice to take some others to his assistance, (ver. 21.) 
which advice he followed, (ver. 24.) ‘And then spake to 
the people what Jethro had said to him; and enlarged upon 
it, in the’ words we read here, in the following verses: 
where he gives them the reason why he could not ore 
the oflice of a judge alone. . 

Ver. 10. The Lord your God hath multiplied you; and, 
behold, ye are this day as the stars of heaven for multitude. ] 
Increased unto a greater number than can easily be told. 

Ver. 11. The Lord God of your fathers make you a 
thousand times so many as you are.| As if he had said, I 
am not troubled at your vast increasc, but bless God for 
it; and bescech him to make you a thousand times more 
numerous than at present you are. 

And bless you, as he hath promised you.] In the promise 
often repeated to their fathers, (Gen. xii. 2. xv. 5. xvii. 5, 
6, xvill. 18. xxii. 17. xxvi. 4. xxviii. 14.) 

Ver. 12, How can £ myself alone bear your cumbrance, 
and your burden, and your strife?] But how is it possible 
for one man alonc to undergo the labour of hearing all the 
complaints of such a multitude; and of remedying all their 
grievances, and determining all their controversies? So 
the last word signifies, seifs at law (as we spcak), as the 
two former signify other differences, which arose between 
one man and another, about such things as are mentioned 
in the twenty-first, twenty-second, and twenty-third chap- 
ters of Exodus. ‘The first word, which we translate cwm- 
brance, signifies tedtosam litigantium serram, (as Iottingey 
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interprets it, in his Smegma Orientale, lib. i. cap. 6.) the 
tedious pleadings of those that manage causes before a 
judge, by bills and answers (suppose) and rejoinders, &c. 

Ver. 13. Take ye.| In the Hebrew it is give ye, t. e. pre- 
sent unto me such persons as you think fit, according to 
the following characters. 

Wise men, and understanding, and known among your 
tribes.| Men of known wisdoin, prudence, and integrity; 
skilfal in Divine and human laws. (See Exod. xviii. 21.) 
Some take wise men to signify such as knew much; and 
understanding, such as had prudence to make use of their 
knowledge, being men of experience, and they were to be 
noted for both these; otherwise the people would not have 
reverenced them 
. Ver. 14. And ye answered me, and said, The thing which 
thou hast spoken is good for us to do.|:This consent of the 
people is not recorded before; but sufficiently implied 
in their submission to this regulation, mentioned Exod. 
Xvili. 26. 

Ver. 15. So I took the chief of your tribes, wise men, ‘cand 
known. ] From among those men that they presented to him, 
he took, I supposc, such persons among the chief of their 
tribes, as were endowed with the qualities here named, and 
were known by all so to be. For obscure persons, cither 
for birth, or experience in affairs, would have been con- 
temned: and therefore he chose the noblest of those that 
were presented to him (ealled here the chief of their tribes), 
if they were no less worthy than others. For some such, 
no doubt, there were among their great men, as might be 
thought fit for this high employment. And they were the fitter, 
because, being men of quality (as we speak), they were less 
liable to be corrupted by bribery. From which Moses took 
eare all judges should be so free, that he expressly requires 
they should be men hating ‘covetousness, (Exod. xviii. 21.) 
And Solon did not forget to make this a part of the oath, 
which every judge in Athens took (which is mentioned at 
Jarge by Demosthenes: in his oration against ‘Timoerates) 
aver dwipa O€Eopat tig HAtéoewe Evexa, ovr’ aiti¢g tya, ovr’ ad- 
Aog Evol, &e. Twill receive no gift npon the account of my sen- 
tence; neither I myself, nor any body else for me, nor others 
with my knowledge, by any artifice or device whatsoever. 

And made.them heads over you.] Set them to govern and 
rule the people, (as it is expressed ver. 13.) by deciding 
all causes which were brought before them; as far as they 
were able to understand them. 

- Captains over thousands, and captains over hundreds, and 
captains over fifties, and captains over tens.| It is a ques- 
tion, whether they were commanders over so mers families, 
or persons; as I observed upon Exod. xviii. 25. Herman- 
nus Conringius thinks they were rulers (as the word signi- 
fies) oyer so many fathers of families, understanding by a 
family that which we now call a household, (De Republ. 
Hebrzorum, sect. 18.) 

And officers among your tribes.] The same great man, in 
the twenty-sixth section of the same book, takes schetrtim 
to have been judges, as well as the rest. His great reason 
is, because the seventy elders were ordered to be chosen 
out of them, among others, (Numb. xi. 16.) Now it is alto- 
gether improbable, he thinks, that such a prophetical col- 
lege as that was, should be chosen out of such mean offi- 
cers, as the Hebrew doctors make these schotrim to have 
been. But see w2at I have noted upon Exod, v, 14, and 
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Numb. xi. 16. And let me here add, that if they were 
Judges (and not attendants upon them), they were very 
mean ones, being put below the rulers of ten. But howso- 
ever this be, it is certain some of these judges had greater 
authority than others, being entrusted with a larger juris- 
diction; and, it is likely, greater abilities were required in 
those over thousands, than in those over tens. As in the 
great Sanhedrin afterward, the Jews make more things ne- 
cessary to qualify men for a place in it, than were requisite 


‘for those in lower courts; where no man could sit (mach 


less in the highest) unless these seven things were remark- 
able in him, as Maimonides saith, (Halacah Sanhedrin, 
cap. 4. sect. 7.) wisdom, humility, the fear of God, con- 
tempt of riches, love of irnth, a good fame; and he was 
beloved also of others. 

Ver. 16. And I charged your judges at that time, saying.] 
As the quality of their persons and their endowments 
made them considerable, so they were dignified with the 
honourable name of schofetim, and wére also called elders, 
whieh had been a long time a title of honour among the 
Jews, and in other nations. 

Hear the causes between your. brethren. | This was a ne- 
cessary quality in a good judge, to give audience to every 
one that brought a cause before iin and not to delay any 
man. But the Jews infer from Stele words, that it was not 
lawful to hear any man when his adversary was absent; 
but both parties were to be there present. And they were 
also to be heard speak for themselves, if they pleased: 
which was part of the forenamed oath which Solon ordered 
all the Athenian judges to take, ’Axpodcopat row re kariydpou 
Kal tov atoXoyouputvov dyuolwe dugoiv, LE will hear the ac- 
cuser and the defender, both alike. 

And judge righteously.] The next thing required of a 
judge, was to be upright and impartial, not considering 
what the man was, but his cause. This is implied in the 
following words. 

Between every man and his brother.) i.e. Between one 
Israelite and another. 

And the stranger that is with you.] i. e. Between an ‘Is- 
raelite and a prosclyte : whether he were received into the 
covenant by circumcision, or not. For of this latter sort 
there were, no doubt, a great number, amongst that mixed 
multitude, who came with them out of Egypt, (Exod. xii. 
38.) And while they were in the wilderness, there was not 
a distinct, court for Israelites and proselytes; but their 
causes were tried in one and the same, as Mr. Selden ob- 
serves, lib, ii. de Synedriis, cap. 3. n. 1. 

Ver. 17. And ye shall not respect persons in judgment. } 
Not be swayed by particular affection or interest; but 
judge sincerely, without respect to relation, or any benefit 
or injury received. 

Ye shall hear the small as well as the great.] Be equally 
disposed patiently to attend to the cause of a poor man, as 
of a great; and to do him as speedy and impartial justice. 
(See Lev. xix. 15.) And here the Hebrew doctors tell us 
of some singular practices in their courts, to preserve the 
dispensation of exact justice: for if one of the contending 
parties came into them richly clothed, and the other poorly, 
they would not hear them till both were elothed alike. 
Nor would they suffer one of them to sit, and the other 
stand ; but both of them either sat, or stood. And if they 
sat, one of them was not permitted to sit higher than the 
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other; but they sat by each other’s side, &c. (See Selden, © 
| already dispossessed them of the whole kingdom ot ae 


Ye shall not be afraid of the face of men.] Courage and — 


lib. ii. de Synedr, cap. 13. n. 10.) 


undaunted resolution is another necessary qualification in 
a judge; who must not be overawed by what any man can 
do unto him; but remember (as it hene follows) that ned is 
in God’s place. 

For the judgment is God’s.] God gave them their com- 
mission by Moses; so that they were his ministers, and 
acted by his authority: and therefore might he confident he 

would defend them in the discharge of their office. This 
shews, that though Moses alone acted by immediate autho- 
rity from God, yet these always being constituted by him, 
were to be looked upon as pronouncing sentence in his 
name; who, after a peculiar manner, was the King and su- 
preme Governor of the people of Israel. 
_ And the cause which is too hard for you, bring it unto me, 
and I will hear it.| Another quality is humility, in not ad- 
venturing to judge of things above theirreach. Some think 
there were certain causes reserved to the cognizance of 
Moses, (as I observed upon Exod. xviii. 12.) but the con- 
trary appears by-these words, that all manner of causes 
were brought before these judges; and they, not the peo- 


ple, brought such causes before Moses, as they found too. §e 


hard for them to determine: So that they, not the person 


whose cause it was, judged of the difficulty of the cause. . 


(See Selden, lib. i. de Synedriis, cap. 16.) 

Ver. 18. And I commanded you at that time all the things 
that ye should do.) Ashe rightly informed their judges, so 
he instructed the peeple also in their duty, before they 
went from Horeb, by delivering to them the judgments 
-which God commanded him to set before them, Exod. xxi. 
1. contained in that and in the two following chapters; 
whereby both they and their judges were to govern them- 
selves, 

Ver. 19. And when we departed from Horeb.] See Numb. 
x. 2. 

We went through all that great and terrible wilderness. J 
It may well be called great because it extended a great 
way. For after three days’ journey (Numb. x. 12.) they 
settled at Kibroth-hattaavah; which was in this wilderness 
of Paran. From whence they went to Hazeroth, which. is 
still said to be in this wilderness, (Numb. xi. 30.) And 
when they went from thence, they were in the same wilder- 
ness, (xii. 16.) where Kadesh was, (xiii. 26. and see xxxiii. 


419.) And this wilderness was very terrible, or dreadtul; . 


because there were no inhabitants in it but wild beasts. 

Which you saw by the way of the mountain of the Amor- 
ites.) All the way you went towards that mountain. (See 
ver. 7.) 

As the Lord our God commanded us.] According to the 
direction which God gave them, by the motion of the cloud 
that went before them. _ 

And we came to Kadesh-barnea.| Where they rested at 
the foot of _ mountain, in 
(Numb. xiii. 2. 26.) 

Ver. 20. ae TI said unto you, Ye are come to the mountain 
of the Amorites, which the Lord our God doth give unto us.] 
For this was part of the country which God bestowed upon 
them for their possession; as appears from Numb. xxxiv.4. 
where Kadesh-barnea is mentioned as a frontier-place 
in their south border. And indeed the Amorites, where- 
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the wilderness of Paran, ° 
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soever they found them, were to be expelled; as they had 
who was king of the Amorites, (Numb. xxi. 21. 25, 26.) 

Ver. 21. Behold, the Lord thy God hath set the land be- 
fore thee.| All the country beyond this mountain, (ver. 8.) 

Go up.j For there was a great ascent to it, (N umb. 
Kili. 17.) 

And possess it.| Enier upon the possession of it. 

As the Lord God of thy fathers hath said unto thee.| Ac- 
cording to the promise made by God long ago, to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, (see ver. 8.) which he is now ron to 
perform. \ 

fear not, netither be discouraged.) Do not dread either 
their number or their strength; but trast in the Lord (whose 
namie he repeats four times in these three verses), that he 
will make good his word. | 

Ver. 22. And ye came near unto me ever y one of you.) 
The heads of every tribe, in the name of the w hole congre- 
gation, whose desire this was. 

And said, We will send men before us. | Some sélect 
persons. 

And they shall search out the land.) Give us an account 
how it lies, and what kind of country it is. | 
And bring us word again by what way we shall go up.] 
Inform us which way to direct our march into it. 

And into what cities we shall comé.| What cities we shall 
first attack, to make our way the clearer into the country. 
Moses also charges the men that went to search the land 
with many other inquiries, (Numb. xiii. 18—20.) that the 
people might receive the fullest satisfaction. 

Ver. 23. And the sdying pleased me well.] He thought 
this a reasonable motion, proceeding only from a prudent 
caution; whereas, in truth, they were timorous and dis- 
trustful of God’s promise. 

And I took tweive men of you, one of a trite That evely 
body might be satisfied when they heard the report of their 
brethren, Numb. xiii. 2—4, &c. and God directed him so 
to do, as we read there. 

Ver. 24. And they turned.| From Kadesh-barnea. 

And went up into the mountain.| Numb. xiii. 17. 21. 

And came into the valley of Eshcol.| It appears by the 
relation, (Numb. xiii. 21—23.) that this was the last place 
unto which they came when they had ended their search. 

And searched tt out.| After they had gone through all the 
quarters of the country. 

Ver. 25. And they took of the fruit of the land, in their 
hands, and brought it down unto us.J Both grapes, ore 
granates, and figs, (Numb. xiii. 23.) - 

And brought us word again, and said, It is a good Font 
which the Lord our God doth give us.] So they all said 
unanimously, and brought along with them a demonstration 
of it; (Numb. xii. 27.) only they added, that they were not 
able to deal with the inhabitants of it. 

Ver. 26. Notwithstanding ye would not go up, but re- 
belled against the commandment of the Lord your God.] 
Who bade you go up and not he afraid, (ver. 8.21.) Which 
was the greater sin, because he had not.only brought them 
to the borders of the land, but convinced them that he had 
not deluded them with fair promises of a better country 
than really it was: for they all saw the goodly fruit. which 
it produced; and ought therefore to have believed he would 
fulfil his word, and give them the possession of it. 
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Ver. 27. And ye murmured in your tents.] After great 
lamentations for a whole night together, (Numb. xiy. 1.) 

And said, Because the Lord hated us, he hath brought us 
forth out of the land of Egypt.) Unto which therefore they 
desired and conspired to return, (Numb. xiv. 4.) 

To deliver us into the hand of the Amorites, to destroy us.) 
Nothing can be more pernicious (as Grotius here observes) 
than a persuasion that God doth not love us, but hath a 
‘design upon us, to destroy us. 

Ver. 28. Whither shall we go up?] Moses, I suppose, 
still pressed them to go up, and take possession of the 
land: to which they gave him this snappish answer. 

Our brethren have discouraged our hearts.| 'The men that 
‘you yourself sent to search the land, dispirited us by the 
report they have brought us. Which would not have bad 
that effect upon them, if they had minded one part of it as 
much as the other, and calmly considered what Caleb and 
Joshua said, who made no doubt of. suecess. 

Saying, The people is greater and taller than we.| More 
numerous, and of far greater stature and strength, (Numb. 
xiii. 28. 33.) 

Their cities are great, and walled up to persion) The 
spies only told them, that their cities were walled, and very 
great, (Numb. xiii. 28.) but their fear and confusion of 
thoughts augmented the danger of attempting the conquest 
of them: yet Moses himself thinks good afterward to use 
the same hyperbole, (ix. 1.) which is common in the best 
authors. For thus Homer, in Odyss. E. ver. 239. speaks 
of a fir-tree as high as heaven, t. e. exceeding tall: 
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Many other instances may be seen in Bochartus’s Pha- 

Jeg. lib. i. cap. 13. 

| And moreover, we have seen the sons of the Anakiims there. | 
See Numb. xiii. 28. 33. Const. L’Empereur will rather 
have it translated the sons of the giants, as the LX.X. and 
Onkelos take it. Yet he acknowledges that Anak seems to 
have been the first parent and propagator of the race of 
giants after the flood; and, therefore, it may be properly 
translated as we do. (See Annot. in Itiner. Benjamini Tu- 
‘delensis, p. 136.) 

Ver. 29. Then I said unto you.| Moses here at large re- 
Jates what .he said unto their fathers upon this occasion ; 
which he doth not mention in the book of Numbers (where 
‘we read only of his falling down before God), that he might 
awaken this generation to a greater confidence in God, and 
a dread of his judgment. 

Dread not, nor be afraid of them.| Do not consider so 
much how strong they are, as how powerful the Lord your 
God is, who hath promised you this good land. 

Ver. 30. The Lord your God which goeth before you.] In 
a glorious pillar of cloud and fire. 

‘He shall Si ight for you.] As he had done eit tb (Exod. 
xiv. 14. xvii. 8, &e.) 

According to all that he did for 1 you in' Egypt before your 
eyes.] Why should you think he is less able to bring you 
into Canaan, than he was to redeem you from Egypt, where 
you were oppressed by very powerful enemies? 

Ver. 31. And in the wilderness.] Ever since they came 
from thence through the wilderness of the Red Sea, (Exod. 
xiii. 18.) and iu the wilderness of Sin, (Exod xvi. 1. da and 
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the wilderness of Sinai, (Exod. xix. 1, 2.) and then throvgh 
that terrible wilderness of Paran. (See above, ver. 19.) 

W here thou hast seen how the Lord thy God bare thee, as 
aman doth bear his son.| The long experience they had of 
his tender care he had over them (which was as indulgent 
as thatofa kind father towards his only son, when he isa 
child, whom he carries in his arms), should have made them 
confident of his gracious providence for the future. 

In ail the way that ye went, until ye came to this place.} 
IIe made provision for them in the most desolate places ; 
bringing them water out ofa rock ; sending bread down to 
them from heaven ; defending them from wild beasts, and 
from their fiercer enemies, &e. 

Ver. 32. Yet in this thing ye did not believe the Lord 
your God.|] He could not prevail with them to trust God ; 
and go up, as he. commanded, in his power and might to 
possess the land. Nor could all that Caleb and Joshua 
said at all move them, (Numb. xiv. 7—9.) , 

Ver. 33. Who went in the way before you.) Never failed 
constantly to direct and guide you in your journeys, 
(Exod. xiii, 22.) 

To search you out a place to pitch your tents in.] But al- 
ways marked out your encampments where they should be, 
(Numb. x. 17.) 

In Jire by night, to shew you by what way you should go, 
and in a cloud by day.] That they might be able to travel 
by night, as well as ‘by day: which was most convenient in 
summer-time, when the sun was very scorching ina wilder- 
ness where there was no ‘Shelter, (Exod. xiii. 21. Numb. x 
16. 21.) 

Ver. 34. And the Lord heard the voice of your words.] 
They not only distrusted God, (ver. 32.) but murmured 
against their leaders, and against God, in a mutinous man- 
ner; consulting to return into Egypt, (Numb. xiv. 1—4.) 
And moreover ‘spake of stoning Caleb and Joshua for their 
good advice, (ver. 10.) 

And was wroth, and sware, saying.) Which so spreediaoll 
the Divine Majesty, that he irrevocably determined what 
follows; confirming it with an oath, (Numb. xiv. 21.) 

Ver. 35. Surely there shall not one of these men of this 
evil generation see that good tand, &c.} See Numb. xiv. = 
28, 29.) 

Ver. 36. Save Caleb the son of Jephuuneh.| And J odhi 
the sonof Nun. (See xiv. 24.30. and see below, ver. 38.) 

He shall see it, and to him will I give the land that he hath 
trodden upon, &c.] This was as exactly fulfilled as their 
disinheriting was, Josh. xiv. 9. 12. where the particular 
portion of land is mentioned which God promised to him, 
and which Joshua gave him in the mountain where the 
Anakims dwelt. For such was the wonderful faith and 
courage of Caleb, that he doubted not to dispossess those 
whom the rest of the Israelites dreaded as invincible. 

Ver. 37. Also the Lord was angry with me.] Not at that 
time, but afterward; when they came into the w ‘ilderness 
of Zin, to another Kadesh, (Numb. xx. 1.12.) 

For your sakes.] By occasion of their fresh discontents 
and mutinous upbraidings of him, (Numb. xx. 2—4.) which 
provoked him so, that he spake unadvisedly with his lips; 
as the Psalmist observes, Psal. cvi. 31, 32. This was a 
high aggravation of their guilt; that they not only undid 
themsclves, but brought great displeasnre upon their worthy 
leader and governor, whom they wearied with their tumults 
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and rebellions. Or the meaning may be (which doth net 
much differ from the account now given), that they mur- 
muring in a tumultuons manner, when they saw the water 
did not flow out of the rock at the first stroke, he himself 
also was put into such a commotion, that he began to doubt, 
‘and say God would do nothing for such a rebellious people, 
‘though he had declared he would. If this be true, he soon 
recovered himself, and smote the rock again, in confidence 
God would be as good as his werd. But Ged was se 
angry at the words he had spoken, that he so far punished 
him for them, as to deny him entrance into Canaan. 

Saying, Thou shalt not go in thither.) Which threatening 
is renewed a little before his death, (Numb. xxvii. 13, 14.) 
and he could not get repealed by any entreaties, as we read 
in this book, iti. 26. 

Ver. 38. But Joshua the son of Nun, which standeth before 
thee.| 1. e. Waits upon thee. 

He shall go in thither.] So God premised, when he, as 
well as Caleb, endeavoured to put courage into the people 
to go and possess the land, (Numb. xiv. 6, 7, &c. 30.) 

Encourage him, for he shall cause Israel to inherit it.| Not 
only go thither, and have his portion there, but be the cap- 
tain of Isracl, and conquer the land for them, and divide it 
among them, This intimates as if Joshua was afraid he 
might be excluded as well as his master; being extremely 
troubled, it is likely, that he was not suffered to reap the 
fruit of his leng labours. Therefore Ged bids Moses en- 
courage his hope, and command him to take heart (as we 
speak), for undoubtedly he should do more than go inte 
Canaan. Which may be the reason why his name is not 
put into the exception, (ver. 33, 36.) together with Calcb’s; 
but they are mentioned separately, because there was some- 
thing to be said peculiar to cach of them. 

Ver. 39. Moreover, your little ones, whom ye said should 
be a prey.| See Numb. xiv. 31. 

Which in that day had no knowledge of good and evil.) 
And, consequently, did not provoke God by their disohe- 
dience. 

They shall go in thither, &c.| Their innocence moved 
pity towards them: though children, in some cases, were 
cut off for their fathers’ sins. 

Ver. 40. But as for you, turn you.|] From the land of 
Canaan; to which they were not permitted to ce. 

And take your journey into the wilderness.) And get you 
back again into the wilderness, out of which I have brought 
you, (Numb. xiv. 25.) 

By the way of the Red Sea.| Thus they had their desire, 
in seme part, of returning inte Egypt, (Numb. xiv. 4.) 
which was not far from the Red Sea. 

Ver. 41. Then you answered and said unto me, We have 
sinned against the Lord.] They repented when it was too 
late to do them any good. (See Numb. xiv. 40.) 

We will go up, and fight, according to all that the Lord 
our God commanded us.] Now they resolve to encounter 
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those cnemies of whom they were before so afraid, as to . 


speak of stoning those who exhorted them net to fear 
them, (Numb. xiv. 9, 10.) 

And.when you girded on every man his weapons of war, 
ye were ready to go up into the hill.] They not ‘only made 
a stout resolution, but actually prepared themselves for the 


onset: as ifthere were no difficulty in that, which a little - 
before they dreaded te think of. So Dc Dieu translates the 
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last words, Ye thought it an easy matter to ascend the hill ; 
or, ye despised going up the mountain; in our language, 
made nothing of it. 

Ver. 42. And the Lord said unto me, Say. ‘unto them, Go 
not up.] Sec Numb. xiv. 41, 42. ) 7 

Neither fight.]-Much less think of fighting. 

For I am not among you. ] By my pow erful presence to 
subdue your enemies, or to defend you frem them (se the 
phrase is often used); fer the ark of the cevenant, the 
token of God’s presence, did net go with them, (Numb. 
xiv. 44.) 

Lest ye be smitten before your enemies. Which would be 
a far greater disgrace than marching away from them. ‘ 

Ver. 43. So I: spake unto you.] See Numb. xiv. 42, 43. 

And ye would not hear.) No more than before; when he 
bade them go up. | 

And rebelled against the commandment of the Lord.] For 
now it was against his will, as before it was his will, that 
they should ge up. 

And went presumptuously up into the hill.] Would ven- 
ture against the express command of Ged, which was the 
highest presumption. 

Ver. 44. And the Amorites which dwelt in that » mountain 
came out against you.| As soon as they saw the Israelites 
ascend to assault rset they came down upen them, (Numb. 
xiv. 45.) 

And chased you, as beesdo.] Which pursue those that dis- 
turb their hives in great swarms, and with great fury, (Psal. 
cxvili. 12.) For though bees have very small bodies, yet 
they have great spirits, and a vast ferce, as Bochart ob- 
serves in many instances, to make out the aptness of this 
comparison, in his Hierozoicon, par. il. lib. iv. cap. 10. 

And destroyed you in Setr.] It seems they fled towards 
that part ef Idumea where Mount Seir was; which they 
afterward compassed many days, (ii. 1.) when they re- 
moved from Kadesh-barnea. And there some of them fell 
by the swerd of the Amorites, who were the fiercest of all 
the people of Canaan, and might, on that account, be well 
compared to bees, who cease not their pursuit till they have 
fixed their stings. | 

Even unto Hormah.] See Numb. xiv. 45. — - 

Ver. 45. And ye returned.] After the Amorites retreated. 

And wept before the Lord.) Besceching him to go along 
with you, and assist you to conquer the land. 

But the Lord would not hearken to your voice, nor give 


| ear unto you.] To consent that they should now go and 


possess thie promised land, or stay near to it; but re- 
inained fixed in his resolution, that they should go back 
again, and wander in the wilderness as long as they lived. 
Ver. 46. So ye dwelt in Kadesh man y days.) God had 
commanded Moses te lead them into the wilderness, by 
the way of the Red Sea, the very next morning after their 
mutiny upon the return of the spics, (Numb. xiv. 25.) But 
they prevented this, by their early rising next morning. to 
assault the Amorites in the mountain, (ver. 40.) After 
which they being discomfited, he permitted them to stay 
some time here to bemean themselves. But how leng, is 
not certain: for sometime the cleud stayed but two days; 
sometime a month, sometime a year, before it stirred from 
the -tabernacle ; which was the sign ef their removal, 
(Numb. x. 22.) And in some stations, it is likely, they 
stayed several years: for from the time of their removal 
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from Kadesh-bamea, till they came to Mount Hor, which } pass through the coast of your brethren the children of Esau 
was thirty-sev en years, we find but nineteen stations. (See which dwell in Seir.] For they went from Ezion-Gaber to 
Numb. xxxiii. 18—37.) Kadesh, (Numb. xx. 1.) and from thence to Mount Hor 

According ta the days that ye abode there.] Some cx- | (ver. 22. which was in the edge of the land of Edoni, 
pound it, As long as they did in all the rest of theirstations, | Numb. xxxiii. 37.) and from thence they travelled to com- 
i.e. ninetecn years, as the Jews compute in Scder Olam. | pass the land of Edom, (xxi. 4.) i. e. the eastcrn quarter of 
But, as the learned Dr. Lightfoot thinks, it. signifies, as | it. So that though they did not pass through the coast of 
long as they did at’ Mount Sinai: and so they stayed near | Edom, as we translate it, yet they passed by it, and very 
a whole year, as they had donc at Sinai. But the most | near unto if; as the particle beth frequently signifies 
‘simple explication seems to be, that they tarried here so | (Gen. xxxvii. 18. Josh. v. 13. 1 Sam. xxix. 1.) Though 
long after this, as they had done before it, at least forty | they may be truly said to pass through their coust, if there- 
days ; which was the time the spies spent in searching out | by we understand their border, or the confines of their 
the land. Though there is no necessity to confine it to that | country. 
number, but simply to interpret it, that as they stayed And they shall be afraid of 1 you.] Lest, wanting a settle- 
‘there many days before this mutiny, so they did as many | ment, the Israelites should seize upon their country. Ac- 
after it. cordingly we find, they raised all the force they could make 
to oppose them, Numb. xx. 20. 

Take ye good heed to yourselves therefore.) Let not that 
encourage you to assault them. 

Ver.5. Meddle not with them.] Make not the least at- 
tempt upon them. 

For I will not give you of their land; no, not so much as 
a foot-breadih.} i. e. Not the smallest portion. 

Because I have given Mount Seir unto Esau for a posses- 
sion.| So Joshua saith expressly, Josh. xxiv. 4. wherein 
he made good the blessing of Isaac, (Gen. xxvii. 39.) 

. Ver. 6. Ye shall buy meat of them for money, that ye may 
eat, &c.] If you have a mind to any provision that their 
country affords, you sha}l not take it, but purchase it; as 
they did their very water, (ver. 29.) which was a scarce 
thing in those dry countries. And so the Israclites offered 
to do; when they treated with them about a passage through 
their country, (Numb. xx. 19.) 

Ver. 7. For the Lord thy God hath blessed thee in. all 
the works of thy hand.} Or, though the Lord hath blessed 
thee, &c. that is, though there isno necd of it, God having 

abundantly provided you with all things necessary. But 
if we follow our translation, the senso is plain: You have 
wherewith to buy of them what you need or desire; there- 
fore do not take it away by force. 
_ He knoweth thy walking through this great wilderness.) 
Hath directed and prospered thee (as the world knoweth 
signifies in many places, Psal. i. 6. xxxi. 7.) in thy travels 
through a dangerous wilderness. 

These forty years the Lord thy’ God hath been with thee ; 
thou hast lacked nothing.) He had mercifnlly provided for 
them so constantly, that he let them want nothing neces- 
sary for their support. ‘This was the sum of the argument 
why they should not. molest the Edomites, nor take any 
thing by stealth from them, because they were in no need; 
and God hath given that country to the children of Esau, 
as he intended to give Canaan to the Israelites. 

Their being in the wilderness forty years, is mentioned 
also viii. 2. xxix. 5. besides other places of Scripture. 
For, from the fifteenth day of the first month, in which 
their fathers came out of Egypt, (Numb. xxxiii. 5.) to the 
tenth day of the same month in which they went over Jor- 
dan into Canaan, (Josh. iv. 19.) there were but five days 
wanting of complete forty years. I cannot but herc note 
also, that this is one of those places wherein Onkelos men- 
tions the Memra, 7. e. Word of Jehovah, which can signify 
nothing but a Divine person: for thus he translates these 
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Ver. L. Awnp we turned, &c.] From the borders of the 
Jand of Canaan, to go southward, till they came to the very 
shore of the Red Sea. Which, as David Chytrzeus com- 
putes it, was thirty German miles from Kadesh-barnea. 

As the Lord spake unto me.) According to the command 
formerly mentioned, Numb. xiv. 25. 

Andwe compassed Mount Scir.] The mountainous country 
‘of Edom ; whereof Mount Seir was but a part. For when 
they came to Ezion-Gaber, which was upon the Red Sea, 
they were still in the country of Edom, (1 Kings ix. 26. 
2 Chron. viii. 17.) For it stretched a long way ; from the 
‘confines of RE unto ‘Elath and Ezion-Gaber, on the 
Red Sea. 

Many days.] Some think that they were marching to and 
fro along the borders of this country, all the time they spent 
from this removal, till they returned to go towards Canaan 
again. So that by many days, they understand the whole 
thirty-cight years which passed between their departure 
from Kadesh-barnea till they came over the brook Zered, 
(ver. 14.) For when they were at Ezion-Gaber (which was 
farthest from Canaan), they were, as I said, upon the bor- 
ders of Edom: and so they were when they came back 
again, seven-and-thirty years after at Mount Hor, (Numb. 
xx. 23.xxi.4.) But this must not be understood, as if all the 
stations mentioned Numb. xxxiii. after they left Kadesh- 
barea till they came hither again, were near to the country 
of Edom: some of them might be remote, though they all 
lay in that wilderness, which reached from one end of 
Fdumea to the other. 

Ver. 2. And the Lord spake unto me, saying.) This was in 
the end of the thirty-ninth year after their coming out of 
Egypt; when they had spent thirty-seven years going to 
and fro since their departure from Kadesh-barnea. In all 
which time he gives us no account what passed, either in 
the foregoing book, or in this: but only sets down the 
places of their abode, as I observed in the . aca of 
Numbers. 

Ver.3. Ye have compassed this mountain long icra 
i. €. The mountainous country of Edom, mentioned ver. 1. 

Turn ye northward.| From Ezion-Gaber, which was in 
the south, towards the north, ‘that is, directly towards the — 
land of Canaan. 

Ver. 4. And command thou the people, saying, Ye are to 
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words, The Word of the Lord thy God hath been thy helper ; 
thou hast not wanted any thing. 

Ver. 8. And when we had passed by from our brethren 
the children of Esuu, which dwelt in Setr, through the way 
of the plain.] i.e. Through the wilderness of Zin. — 

From Elath, and from Ezion-Gaber.] Two places upon 
the Red Sea; the last of which [Ezion-Gaher] signifies as 
much as the spine, or backhonc of aman. So called, be- 
cause there were great ragged rocks in that port (as Bo- 
chart observes), like those at Dyrrachium in Macedonia; 
which had its name also from thence, (lib. i. Canaan, 
cap. 44.) 

We turned.) After they were denicd passage through 
their country, and had gonc through those stations men- 
tioned Numb. xxxiii. 41, 42, &c. 

And passed by the wilderness of Moab.] See Nomb: xxi. 11. 
Going by the east side of their country, (Judg. xi. 18.) 
Mer. De And ithe Lord. said: unto me, Distress not the 
- Moabites, neither contend with them in _batile.| He would 
not have them force their way through his country; be- 
cause the king of Moab refuscd them a passage, as the 
king of Edom had done, (Judg. xi.17.) For their country 
now was but small, since Sihon king of the -Amorites had 
taken from them all the best of it, which lay between Ar- 
non anid Jabbok; of which the Israelites had possessed 
themselves by the conquest of Sihon. So that they had 
only that portion remaining which lay upon the Dead Sea; 
which David, in aftertimes, subdued. 

For I will not give thee of their land for a possession. ] 
No more than of Edom, (ver. 5.) 

Because I have given Ar.] It is likely the capital city 
gave name to the whole country about it. At least Ar 
(which was the chief city of Moab, Numb, xxi. 15. 28.) 
is put here for all the land of Moab; as Mount Scir for all 
the land of Edom, (ver. 1.) 

Unto the children of Lot for a possession.] Though the 
Moabites were now a wicked people; yet for their pious 
ancestor’s sake, from whom they were descended, .God 
would not have them dispossessed. 

Ver. 10. And the Emims dwelt there in time past, &c.] 
A terrible people, as the very name imports, both for their 
number, and for their strength, being of a large size, like 
Anakims. (Sec Geu. xiv. 5.) 

Ver. 11. Which also were accounted giants, as the Anak- 
ims, &c.] Which scems to have been their name; or else 
Rephaim: but to distinguish them from thers of that 
name in Canaan, the Moabites ealled them Emims. 

Ver. 12. The [Horims also dwelt in Seir before time.] They 
were the ancient inhabitants of Mount Seir; as the Emims 
were of the country of Moab, (Gen. xiv. 6. xxxvi. 20.) 

But the children of Esau succeeded them.] Planted them- 
selves in that mountain. 

When they had destroyed them from before them, and 
dwelt in their land.] When the children of Esau expelled 
the Horites, or the children of Lot the Emims, is no whcre 
recorded; nor who were their leaders in these expeditions. 
But they seem to be here remembered, as an encourage- 
ment to the Israclites to hope that they might drive out 
the inhabitants of Canaan (who were not stronger than 
these), as they had already driven the Amorites out of 
the country of Sihon, as it here follows. 

As Israel did unio the land of his possession, which the 
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Lord gave unto them.] Some have argued from hence, that’ 


this book was not written by Moses, but by somebody else, 
after they had got possession of the land of Canaan. But 


it is manifest, this may relate -to what they had done already 


in dispossessing Sihon king of the Amorites, and Og king 
of Bashan, of their country: which, it is expressly said, 
Moses had given for a possession to thie tribe of Reuben 
and Gad, and the half tribe of Manasseh; and that by 
God’s direction, Numb. xxxii. 33. xxxiv. 14, 15. and in 
this book, xxix. 8. ‘This hath been observed by many ; 
particularly by Huetius, in his Demonstratio Evangelica, 
propos. iv. eap. 14. n. 15. 3 

Ver. 13. Now rise up, said I, and get you over the brook 
Zered, &c.] Which elsewhere we translate the valley of 
Zered. (See Numb. xxi. 12.) 

Ver. 14, And the space in which we came from Kadesh- 
barnea, until we came over the brook Zered, was thirty- 
eight years.| For it is evident, by the story in Numbers, 
that they came to Kadesh-barnea about the fourth month 
of:the second year after they came out of Egypt. (See 
upon Numb.-xii. 16.) And if we suppose that they re- 
moved from hence in the seventh or eighth month of that 
year, it is certain that they could not come to this brook 
till the seventh or eighth month of the fortieth year. . For 
Aaron died at Mount Hor on the first day of the fifth month 
of this year; and we must allow two or three months time, 
for all that followed betwecn that and this, viz. the con- _ 
quest of king Arad, and of Sihon, and Og, &c. 

Until all the generation of the men of war.] So they were 
called, who were above twenty years old, (Numb.i.3.) 

Were wasted out from among the people.] Utterly eon- 
sumed, so that not one of them was left, (Numb. xxvi. 
G4, 65.) 

As the Lord sware unto them.] Sce Numb. xiv. 28, 29. 

Ver.15. For tudeed the hand of the Lord was against 
them, to destroy then from among the host.] Some of them, 
it is likely, dicd a natural death; but many of them might, 
in the course of nature, have lived longer, if God had not 
seycral ways cut them off before their time. 

Until they were consumed.] By one plague or other, 
which God sent among them: so that a great deal of their 
time, in the thirty-eight years heforementioned, was spent, 
it is likely, i in hurying and mourning for their dead. 

Ver. 16,17. So it came to pass, when all the men of war 
were consumed and dead from among the people, that the 


_ Lord spake unto me, saying.| This was spoken, it is proba- 


ble, just as they passed over the brook Zcred, or in their 
next station, at Dibon-Gad, (Numb. xxxiii. 45.) 

Ver. 18. Thou art to pass through Ar, the coast of Moab, 
this day.] Or rather, to pass by the border of Moab: for they 
were not permitted to come into their country, ver. 9. (See 
upon ver, 4.) 

Ver. 19. And when thou comest nigh over against the chil- 
dren of Ammon.| As they did after the conquest of Sihon 
king of the Amorites; whose eountry bordered upon the 
Ammonites, (Numb. xxi. 18. 24.) 

Distress them not, neither meddle with them.] The same 
command with that about the Edomites and Moabites, 


(ver. 5. 9.) 


Vor Iwill not give thee of the land of the children of Am- 
mon any possession.) As he had said before of the land of 
Moab, (ver. 9.) | 
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Because I have given it unto the children of Lot for a 
possession.| To the descendants of his youngest son; as 
he had done the country of Moab to tho children of the 
eldest. - 

- Ver. 20. And that also was s accounted a land of giants, 
&c.] Was called the country of giants, or Rephaim: for 
noone so called inhabited it. 

And the Ammonites called them Feamasenvdint Changed 
their names, it is probable, from Zuzims, (see Gen. xiv. 5.) 
as they were called before, into Zamzummims. But why 
they were called either by the onc name or the other, it is 
but conjectured. Some conceive they were called Zuzims 
from their swiftness, or nimble running, which, in warriors, 
was a quality always highly valued; and Zamzummims 
from their abominable wickedness, or their craft and cun- 
ning in doing mischief. 

_ Ver. 21. A people great, and many, and tall as the Anak- 
ims. ] The same description which he gave of the Emims, 
yer. 10. 

. But the Lord destroyed them before them.] i.e. Before 
the Ammonites; who expelled them out of their country, 
and it is like cut off the most of them. 

_ And they succeeded them, and dwelt tu their land.] This 
is so often repeated, to possess the minds of the Israelites 
with a sense of God’s providence, which rules every where; 
displacing one people, and scttling another in their stead ; 
and fixing their bounds also, which they shall not pass 
without his leave. 

. Ver. 22. As he did to the children of Esau, which dwelt 
in Seir, when he destroyed the Horites from before them, 
&c.] He repeats this (which he had said before, ver. 12.) 
because it was a fresher instance of God’s disposal of 
countries unto what people he pleases; and nearly touched 
the Israelites, because they were their brethren. 

» Ver. 23. And the Avims which dwelt in Hazerim, even 
unto Azzah.}| Unto which he adds an instance, which 
seems to be elder than any of the former, concerning a 
people called Avims; who inhabited some part of the 
land of Canaan, whither they were going. For though we 
do not read of Hazerim in any other place, yet Azzah, i. e. 
Gaza, was in the country of the Philistines; who oxpelled 
these Avims. And David Chytrzus thinks that Hazerim 
was a town afterward in the tribe of Judah, called Haza- 
gaddah, Josh. xv. 27. 

The Caphtorim which came out of Caphtor.] That is, 
some people of Cappadocia; who were near of kin to the 
Philistines. (See Gen. x. 14.) 

Destroyed them, and dwelt in their stead.] Concerning 
which, see in the place abovenamed. Unto which I shall 
only add, that the Avims being expelled out of Canaan by 
the Caphtorims, went, it is very probable, over Euphrates 
and scttled there; till the king of Assyria brought some of 
them back again, to plant the country of Samaria; 2 Kings 
xvii. 31. where we translate this word Avites. (See 
Bochart, in his Phaleg. lib. iv. cap. 36.) 


Ver. 24. Rise ye up, take your journey, and pass over the 


river Arnon.| See Numb. xxi. 138, 14. 

Behold, I have given unto thy hand Sihon king of Hesh- 
hon, and his land, &c.] You yourselves shall do to him, 
what your brethren the children of Esau did to the Horites, 
and the Moabites to the Emims, and the children of Am- 
mon to the Zamzummims, and tho Caphtorims to the 
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Avims. By which their faith might still be more con- 
firmed, that the people of Canaan, though never so mighty, 
should not be able to stand betore them. 

Ver. 25. This day will I begin to put the dread of thee, 

and the fear of thee, upon, the nations that are under the 
whole heaven.| Especially upon the Canaanites, who were 
struck, no doubt, with terror by this conquest, as they had 
been by all that befel the Egyptians, (J osh. ii. 10, 11.) 
- Who shall hear the report of thee.| ‘This explains what 
he means by the hyperbolical expression beforegoing, 
the nations under the whole heaven; thatis, as many as shall 
hear of these things. 

And shall tremble, and be in anguish because of thee.| As 
women in travail arc. 

Ver. 26. And I sent messengers out of the wilderness of 
Kedemoth.|] There is a city of this name mentioned by 
Joshua, xiii.. 18. from whence this wilderness had its deno- 
mination. Some take it to be the same with that called 
Jeshimon, Numb. xxi. 20. 

Unto Sihon, king of Heshbon, with words of peace.) A 


friendly message, desiring there might be no quarrel be-. 


tween him and the Israelites, who desired nothing but the 
common offices of humanity. 

Ver. 27. Let me pass through thy land.) Which was the 
direct way to the fords of Jordan. 

I will go along by the highway.| Not tuming into the 
fields or vineyards, as it is expressed Numb. xxi. 22. In 
the Hebrew the word is doubled, bederech, bederech, by the 
way, by the way : which seems to be a vehement affirma- 
tion, to assure them they would not stir out of the highway. 

I will neither turn unto the right hand, nor to the left.| 
Not step aside. out of the common road (called the king’s 
highway), which was free for all people. 

_ Ver. 28. Thou shalt sell me meat for money, that I may 
eat, &c.] They offcred to pay for whatsoever they wanted ; 
which is included in meat and drink. 

Only I will pass through on my feet.] Barely havo a 
passage through his country. 

Ver. 29. As the children of Esau which dwelt in Seir, and 


the Moabites which dwelt in Ar, did unto me.| He doth not 


mcan that they granted Israel a passage through their 
country ; but that they did not deny to sell them meat and 
drink for their money, as they passed by thcir coasts. 

Until I pass over Jordan, unto the land which the Lord 
our God giveth us.] This was said to move Sihon to con- 
sent to their desire, by letting him understand they intended 
nothing against his country; being secure of a settlement 
in tho land of Canaan, unto which they prayed him tq let 
them pass quietly. 

Ver. 30. But Sihon, king of Heshbon, would not let us 
pass by him.] Refused to agree to this reasonable demand. 

For the Lord thy God hardened his spirit, and made his 
heart obstinate, &c.] Gave him over to his own inflexible 
humour, which was set upon violent courses; from which 
God did not divert him (because he intended to destroy 
him), but rather ordered things so, that his mind should be 
enraged and disturbed, and so unable to consider things 
prudently, and discern what belonged to his peace ; which 
is the utmost that can be meant by hardening his spirit, and 
making his heart obstinate. Which, as it is a sin, cannot 
be ascribed unto God; but, as it is a punishment, might 


justly be inflicted by him upon Sihon for his former sins. 
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Ver. 31. And the Lord said unto me, Behold, I have be- 
gun to give Sihon and his land.] This was said when Moses 
saw him coming out to battle against them (as it here fol- 
lows in the next verse); at which time he is said to begin to 
give them his country, because he had absolutely resolved 
it; and, it is probable, so confounded his forces, that they 
were as good as already conquered. 

Before thee.] Into their power; that they might go into 
it at their pleasure. 

Begin to possess, that thou mayest inherit his land.| In the 


same sense he bids Mosés begin to possess ; i.e. prepare to 


take possession of it. (See iii. 2.) 

. Ver. 32. Then Sihon came out against us, he and all his 
gilt, to fight at Jahaz.] See Numb. xxi. 28. 

Ver. 33. And the Lord our God delivered him before iis s 
and we smote him, and his sons, and all his people.) They 
won the field, and killed him, his sons, and all that came 
out to fight with them. And R. Solomon saith his sons 
were like himself, very great men. 

Ver. 34. And we took ail his cittes at that rite] After 
this victory they took his whole country, as is related 
Numb. xii. 24, 25. and the cities belonging to it are men- 
tioned Xxxii. 34, 35, &e. 

| And utterly destroyed the men, and the women, and the 


little ones, of every city ; we left none to remain.|] They being | 


part of those wicked people the Amorites; whom God had 
condemned to utter destruction: for the ‘Anioritescame 6ut 
of Canaan,:-and took this country from the Moabites and 
the children of Ammon. 

. Ver. 35. Only the cattle we took for a prey unto ourselves, 
ee.) They had the Divine warrant for this, no doubt; as 
they had for the extirpation of the people. 

Ver. 36. From Aroer, which is by the brink of the river 
Arnon.| This river divided Moab from the kingdom of 
Sihon, (Numb. xxi. 13. 24.) upon which the city of Aroer 
stood; which was now in the possession of Sihon, though 
belonging formerly to the Moabites. 

And from this city that ts by the river.] This some take to 
be the city Ar, (Numb. xxi. 15.) But I think these words 
should rather be translated, even the city in the river ; 
meaning Aroer still, as a remarkable place, being encom- 
passed with the river, (Josh. xii. 2.) For Ar, I think, was 
never in the possession of the Amorites, being the capital 
city:of Moab.: 

Even unto Gilead.] For half of Gilead belonged to the 
country of Sihon, (Josh. xii. 2.) and was given to the tribe 
of Gad, (Josh. xv. 2.) And the other half belonged to the 
kingdom of Og, (as we read in the same place, Josh. xii. 5.) 
and was given to the half tribe of Manasseh, (Josh. xiii. 31.) 

Ver. 37. Only unto the land of the children of Ammon 
thou camest not.) That is, into no part of their country, 
which was then in their possession: but all that the Amor- 
ites had taken from them was given to the Gadites, (Josh. 
xiii. 25.) 

Nor unto any place in the river Jabbok.] To no place be- 
yond that river, which was the border of the children of 
Ammon, (Numb. xxi. 24. Josh. xii. 2.) 

' Nor into the cities of the mountains.| Much less into the 
mountainous parts of the country of the Ammonités, 

“ Nor unto whatsoever the Lord our God forbade us.] The 
words in the Hebrew are, And all whatsoever the Lord our 
God commanded us, ¢. ¢. not to meddle withal. 
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Ver. 1. Turn we turned, and went up by the way of Ba- 
shan ; and Og the king of Bashan came out against us, &c.] 
See Numb. xxi. 38. where there are the very same words. 

- Ver. 2. And the Lord said unto me, Fear him not: for I 
will deliver, &c.] The same words in Numb. xxi. 34. Only 
there he saith, I have delivered him into thy hand; that is, 
resolved to doit. Which may interpret what is said in the 
foregoing chapter of this book, ver. 81. concerning Sihon. 

Ver. 3. So the Lord our God delivered into.our hands 
Og also, the king of Bashan, &c.) Sec Numb. xxi. 30. - 

Ver. 4. And we took all his cities at that time, all the 
cities, &c. threescore cities.) See upon Numb. xxxii. 41. : 

All the region of Argob.] A small province lying be- 
tween Jordan and the mountains of Gilead, a little above 
the sea of Tiberias: which region was afterward called 
Trachonitis, from the asperity of the mountains, 

The kingdom of Og in Bashan.]. Belonging to his king- 
dom in st (ver. 13. and 1 Kings iv. 18.) 

Ver. 5. All these cities were fenced with high walls, gates, 
and ahs, &e.] So they are described. 1 Kings iv. 13. 

Ver. 6. And we utterly destroyed them, &e.) For they 
were Amorites, and therefore under the curse of. God; 
being part of the seven nations of Canaan, ps oh oe to de: 
(See ii. 34.) 

Ver. 7. But all the cattle, and the spoil of the et ties we. 
took for a prey to ourselves.| As they had done before, 
when they destroyed Sihon and his people, (ii.35.) «© 

Ver. 8. And we took at that time, out of the hand of the 
two kings of the Amorites, the land which was on this side 
Jordan.| Which was given to. the two tribes of Reuben’ 
and Gad, and half the tribe of Manasseh, (ver. 12,.13.) If 
men were not blinded with prejudice, they could not but 
see from hence, that the word beeber, in the first verse of 
this book, is rightly translated on this side: for beyond: 
Jordan (as they would have it signify) in the land of Ca- 
naan, these two kings had no possessions; nor did Moses 
make any conquest there. 

From the river of -Arnon unto Forni .| This river was: 
the bounds of their country on the south; and Hermon, 
which was one of the mountains of Gilead (where it joins 
to Libanus), was their bound on the north. 

Ver. 9. Which Hermon the Sidonians call Sirion.| And. 
so it is called in Psal. xxix. 6. and_ joined with Lebanon: 
for it was as much a part of Libanus as of Gilead, these | 
two mountains there meeting together. Whence Jeremiah 
calls Gilead the head of Lebanon, (xxii. 6.) because Liba- 
nus begins where Gilead ends. 

And the Amorites call it Shenir.] And so it is called 
Ezek. xxvii. 5. and had this name, as Bochart-conjectures, 
from the multitude of wild cats which were in this moun- 
tain: for the Arabians called that creature sinaur or sinar. 
(See Hierozoicon, par. i. lib. iii. cap. 14.) - - 

Ver.-10. All the cities of the plain.] All the flat country 
which the LX-X: thought was called Misor; for they retain 
here that Hebrew word. 

And all Gilead.] i.e. AN) that sire of it which belonged 
to him; which was but half, as I observed before, ii. 36. 

And all Bashan.] That part of his country which was 
properly and peculiarly called Bashan; which being tho 
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most rich and fertile (as the word signifies), gave denomi- 
nation to his whole kingdom. . 

Unto Shalchah and Edrei, cities of the kingdom of Og 
in Bashan.| The former of these is mentioned Josh. xiii. 
11. (just as it is here) as the bounds of Bashan towards 
Mount Hermon, or Lebanon: so Chytraus, “ A town in 
Bashan in the mountains of Libanus near to Machati.” 
And Edrei was the place where they fought with Os; and 
overthrew him, (Numb. xxi. 23.) 

Ver: 11. For only Og king of Bashan remained of the 
remnant of the giants. |.Orof the Rephaim, a very ancient 
people in that’country, (Gen. xiv. 5.) who were cither de- 
scended from the Amorites, or mingled with them: and Og 
was the very last of them; so that he and his people being 
destroyed, none of them remained, 

Behold, his bedstead is a bedstead of iron.) Which was no 
unusual thing in ancient days, though far later than this. 
For Thucydides saith, that when the Thebans took Platezx, 
they made. beds of the brass and iron they found there; 
which they dedicated to Juno. -And beds of silver and 
gold are mentioned by divers authors, as Huetius observes 
in his Demonstr. Evangel. propos. iv. cap. 14. n. 7. 

- Is it not in Rabbath of the children of Ammon?] This is 
thought by some to be a considerable objection against 
Moses being the author ofthis book: for how should this 
bedstead, say they, come to the children of Ammon in his 
days? No doubt they imagine it would have remained in 
Bashan whilst Og lived:. though, in length of time, it might 
be. carried into the country of the Ammonites: as, if Og, 


fearing the worst, might not send his bed and his best fur-- 


niture unto the Ammonites, knowing they would be safe 
among them, because the Israelites were forbid to make 
war upon them. Or Moses, having conquered the country, 
and kept all the spoil, (ver. 7.) might not sell this, among 
other goods, to: the children of Ammon, who preserved it 


in their capital city... Nobody can see an. unreasonable- - 


ness in either of these suppositions of the same Huetius. 
Nor do I see how the conjecture of another learned person 
(Andreas Masius, upon the twelfth of Joshua) can be con- 
futed ; which is, that tho Ammonites drove out that mon- 
strous sort of people, mentioned ii. 21. Og might possibly 
escape (and so:is said here to be Jeft of the remnant of the 
giants), who, flying hither to the Amorites, was made their 
king, because of his goodly presence and great valour. 
But the Ammonites kept his bedstead, and shewed it as a 
monument of that illustrious victory which they got over 
the Rephaim, or as they called them the Zamzummims, in 
that country. 

Nine cubits was the length thereof, and four cubits was the. 
breadth thereof.| This is mentioned, to shew of what a vast 
stature Og was: for bedsteads being, according to the com- 
mon custom, made a third part longer than the | persons that 
lie in them, he was six cubits high, as Maimonides com- 
putes, that is, as high again as any other man, (More Ne- 
vochim, par. ii. cap. 47.) which is very sober discourse, 
in comparison with what other Jews say of him. (See 
Schickard, in his Bechinah IHapperuschim, p. 720.) 

After the cubit of aman.] According to the cubit of or- 
dinary men, ‘saith the same Maimonides (which is a little 
more.than half a yard), not of: Og beforementioned. But 
what need was there, say former objectors, to mention 
this? since the Israclites saw Og lic dead before them on 
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the ground, and necded not to be told by Moses how tall he 


was? and therefore they conclude this was written by some- 
body else, in aftertimes. As if Moses did not write for 
the benefit of those that come after, as well as for the 
present generation.’ Who, that they might be satisfied 
what a vast man Og was, he left it upon record how large 
his bedstead was, “and where it might be seen; whereby 
they may judge of his stature. Besides, there were in the 
present generation great numbers of children, old men, wo- 
men, and servants, who could not go to see Og lic at length 
upon the field:. but by this means were instructed from 
what a terrible enemy God had delivered them. 

They that question the truth of this relation, may read, 
if they be able, what the learned Huctius hath at large dis- 
coursed ‘concerning men of a portentous bigness in all 
countries, (in his Questiones Alnctane, lib. ii. cap. 12. 
n. 3.) of which no man can doubt, who is not resolved to 
disbelieve all the world... In his Demonstratio Evangelica 
also he observes, that Homer makes Tityon, when he -was 
dead, to have Jain stretched out upon (not nine cubits, but) 
nine acres of ground: 


ie éyvéa xtiro wéXESpa. 


Which hyperbole may excuse the Jewish rabbins, when they 
say that Og was nine cubits long when he lay in his evade. 
(See propos. iv.-cap. 8. n. 4.) 

Ver. 12. And this land, which we possessed at that lime; 
from Aroer, which is by the river Arnon.] See ii. 36. 

And half Mount Gilead, and the cities thereof, gave unto 
the Reubenites, and to the .Gadites.] See Numb..xxxii. 34, 
do, &c. but especially J osh. xiii. 15, &e. where he dis- 
tinctly relates what portion of this country was given to the 
Reubenites ; and ver. 28, 24, &c. what was given to the 
Gadites. And it appears, that none of Gilead’ belonged to 
the Reubenites; ‘but ‘the Gadites had one half of it, as the 
Manassites had ‘the other. 

Ver. 13. And the rest of Gilead.) Which was atl given 
to the Gadites. 

And all Bashan, being the. kingdom of 09. That is, all 
that was taken from Q¢g, of which he was king. 

Gave I unto the half tribe of Manasseh ; all the region of 
Argob; with all Bashan.) It is repeated again, lest any one 
should think that Argob, which wasa divtingterotingl in that 
kingdom, was not given to them by this grant. (See ver. 4.) 

Which was called the land of giants.]| Where the Re- 
phaims formerly inhabited ; of whom Qg was the last. (Bee 
Gen. xiv. 5. compared with xv. 20. J osh.. xiii. 12.) 

“Ver. 14. Jair, the san of Manasseh, took all the country 
of Argob.|'This is one reason why he gave this country to. 
them. (See Numb. xxxii.4l.) 

Unto the coasts of Geshuri and Maachathi.] We had no 
mention of these places. before ; which were in the northern 
pait of this country, as appears from Josh. xii. 4, 5. xiii. 11. 
But the people of these places they could not expel, (Josh. 
xiii. 13.) 

‘ And called them after his own name.) Numb. xxxii. 4, 

Unto this day.| From hence, likewise, cavils are raised 
against Moses being the author of this book: when the 
most that can be: concluded from hence is, that, upon the 
revising of thesé books by Ezra, he put in these words to 
certify the reader, that still they retained this name; as 
somebody, no doubt, added the history of Moses’s death 
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‘at the end of this book. This the greatest defenders of the | - 


authority of these books, as written by Moses himself, 
‘make no seruple to allow ; particularly Huetius, and since 
him Hermannus Witzius, mm his Miscellanea Saera, lib. 1. 
cap. 14. sect. 47. But there ts no necessity to yield so 
much; for Moses might say this himself, though it was not 
long Bere he wrote this book. For so the holy writers 
do sometimes mention places, which had. their name but 
newly given them, from a particular fact, that posterity 
might know thé original of it. (Sce Acts i. 19.) 

Ver. 15. And I gave Gilead.] All that was not possessed 
by the Gadites. 

Unto Machir.] To the posterity. of Machir, Soe 
xxxii. 40.) 

Ver. 16. And unto the Reubenites, and unto the Ceidites: ] 
Here isa more exact description of that part of the “pea 
which was given to the other two tribes. 

I gave from Gilead.| Half of which, as I observed, was 
given to the Gadites, (ver. 12.) 

Even unto the river Arnon.| Whieh was the éwnds of 
the country towards Moab. (Sce ii. 36.) 

Half the valley.j] The same word in the Hebrew language, 
signifies both a valley, and a brook or river: and heing 
translated i in the foregoing words, the river, it should be so 
here likewise, half the river; that is, to the middle of the 
river Ammon; by which the bounds of their country are most 
exactly set. And thus not only the LX-X. and the Vulgar, 
but Onkelos also translates it, the middle of thetorrent ; yea, 
we ourselves also in the twelfth of Josh. il. where there are 
the same words, which in the Hebrew run thus, unto the 
river Arnon, the midst of the river : where the city of Aroer 
stood, encompassed by the river, as I observed in the art 
going chapter, ver. 36. 

And the border.] Something is wadeiewwed; viz. went ‘(as 
the phrase is Josh. xv. 6, 7, &e.) or reached, or some such 
word. Or the meaning must be, the country bordering upon 
that river. 

Even unto the river Jabbok, which is the border of the 
children of Ammon.] This river was the other boundary of 
the country. 

Ver. 17. The plain also, and Jordan. | The flat country 
towards the river Jordan: which was the western bounds of 
this country of Sihon; as the river Arnon was the southern, 
and the river Jabbok the northern; the-country of the 
children of Ammon being on the east. 

And the coast thereof, from Cinnereth.| The word thereof 
is not inthe Hcbrew: therefore these words may be better 
rendered the coast from Cinnereth. Called the Sea of Cin- 
nereth, Josh. xii. 3. xiii. 27. it lying upon a country and a 
city called by that name, (Josh. xi. 2. xix. 35.) which gave 
the name to this sea, called ‘in the New Testament, the Sea 
of Galilee, and the Sea of Genesareth, and at last the Sea 
of Tiberias ; in honour of the 7 or Tiberius. (See upon 
Numb. xxxiv. 11.) 

_ Even‘unto the sea of the plan, even the Salt Sea.] The 
Dead Sea, asit is called in other places; which, before the 
burning of Sodom and Gomorrah, had been a most oR 
sant plain. 


Under Ashdoth-Disgah. ] Thename ofa city i in this coun- 


try, (Josh. xiii. 20.) 
“* Fastward.| Which lay east of the Salt Sea and Jordan; 
which was the western bounds, as I said, of this country. 
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Ver.18. And I commanded you at that time.] ‘That is, 
he gave this charge to the two tribes of Reuben and Gad, 
and to the half tribe of Manasseh beforementioned. 

Lhe Lord your God hath given you this land to possess 
it, &c.| According to their own desire: but on condition 
they should help “their brethren to conquer the. land of 
Canaan. (See Numb. xxxii. 20—22.) , 

Ver. 19. But your wives, and your little ones, _ your 
castle (for I know youhave much cattle), shall abide in your 
cities which I have given you.| See Numb. xxxii. 16. 24. 26. 

Ver. 20. Until the Lord have given rest unto your bre- 
thren, as well as unto you, &c.] Brought them to a settle- 
ment in the land of Canaan, and given them a peaceable 
possession of it. After which, we read that Joshua dis- 
missed these tribes, and sent them to their wives and 
children, Josh. xxii. 4. 

Ver. 21. And I commanded Joshua at.that time. j Aiventt 
that time, when by God’s order he appointed Joshua to be 
his successor, and took him to be his associate in n the g0- 
vernment, (Numb. xxvii. 18, &c.) | 

Lhine eyes have seen all that the ord aie God hath 
done unto these two kings: so shall the Lord do unto all the 
kingdoms whither thou passest.|. This seems to be the pre- 
face to the charge, which by God’s command he gave to 
Joshua at that time, (Numb. xxvii. 19. 23.) 

Ver. 22. Ye shail not Sear them; for the Lord your God 
jighteth for you.] This is part of the charge itself; which 
he had heard him give all the people eight-and-thirty years 
ago, (i. 21. 29, 30.) 

Ver. 23. And I besought the Lord at that time, saying.] 
Being told by God at the same time (Numb. xxvii.'12, 13.) 
that he should shortly die, and only see the land of Ca- 
naan, but not enter into it, Moses made his humble sup- 
plication to God that he would not execute the sentence 
which he had denounced against him. For the word be- 
sought signifies supplication to one that is offended, 

Ver. 24. O Lord God, thou hast begun to shew thy ser- 
vant thy greatness, and thy mighty hand.] In subduing the 
two kings of the Amorites. 

For what god is there in heaven, or in earth, that can do 
according to thy works, and according to thy might ?] He 
speaks according to the language of those times, when men 
worshipped many gods, of several sorts: none of which, 
he acknowledges, were able to bring to eas such ai as 
the Lord had done. 

Ver. 25. I pray thee let me go over; ond see the gobi 
land that ts beyond Jordan.) To see is here to enjoy it, as 
the rest of the Israelites were to do: for God bade him go. 
up into a mountain and behold it; but threatened he 
should not enter into it. Which threatening he might well 
think was reversible, as others had been against the people 
of Israel-upon his prayer for them, though they had more 
highly offended the-Divine Majesty than he had done. For 
though he-doubted at the first, especially- when he saw no 
water come out of the rock at the first stroke ; yet he pre- 
senily recovered himself, and smote it the second time, 
believing God would relieve them. . . 

-That goodly mountain.| Most think. that he desired to 
go so far into it, as to see the place where God intended 
to scttle his Divine presence: which proved to be Mount 
Moriah. . But nothing .was known of this, a long time 
after ; _ we suppose it was reyealed unto him, that: 
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It seems to mo, that he means that goodly country full of 
noble mountains: for thus the word mountain is often 
used, particularly Numb. xiii. 29. where the spies say the 
** Amorites dwell in the mountain,” i.e. in that mountainous 
part of Canaan. 

And Lebanon.|] He desired to go through the whole 
country, as far as Lebanon; which was the most northerly 
part of it (famous for goodly cedars), as the mountain 
before spoken of was in the south of Canaan. 

Ver. 26. But the Lord was wroth with me for your 
sakes.} See i. 37. 

And would not hear me.] Refused to grant my petition. 

And the Lord said unto me, Let it suffice thee; speak no 
more unto me of this matter.] This suggests that Moses 
renewed his petition, after the first denial; and more 
earnestly begged this favour of God: which he could not 
obtain; but was enjoined silence. This argues great dis- 
pleasure; and -is. mentioned by him as an admonition to 
the Israelites, to be fearful to offend the Divine Majesty. 

' Ver. 27. Get thee up to.the top of Pisgah.] Sce what I 
have noted upon Numb. xxvii. 12. 

~ And lift up thine eyes westward, and northward, &c.] 
Take a full view of the country in all the quarters of it; 
which might be seen from the top of this mountain, whist 
was ealled Nebo. (See xxxiv, 1—3.)_ 

Ver. 28. But charge Joshua, and encourage and strengthen 
him, &c.) Bid him not doubt that I will bring my people 
thither under his conduct, though I deny thee entrance 
into it. 

Ver. 29. So we abode in: the valle over against Beth- 
Peor.| It is likely that there was a-temple ‘built to Baal- 
Peor, which fronted this valley; for so Beth signifies, a 
house or temple of Peor. Which gave the name to a city 
wherein it:stood ; which was part of the inheritance of the 
Reubenites, (Josh. xiii. 20.) .In this valley Moses .was 
buried, xxxiv. 6.. where he made this most exceilent ex- 
hortation to all the people. 


CHAP. IV. 


Ver. 1. N. OW therefore hearken, O Israel.) Having com- 
memorated several benefits which God had bestowed upon 
them, since their coming out of Egypt, and the giving of 
the law at Mount-Sinai, with several severe punishments 


which he had inflicted on them for their disebedience to it, 


Moses proceeds now te exhort them earnestly to the ob- 
servance of it. 

Unto the statutes.] These seem to be such laws as con- 
cerned the worship of God. 

And the judgments.] And then these were’ such as con- 
cemed their dealings ene with another. Which two words 
comprehend all that is signified by. testimonies and wh 
cepts also, in other places. 

Which I-teach you, for to do them.) Which he was about 
to set before them; and press upon their practice. 

That ye may live, and go in, and possess the land which 
the Lord God of your fathers giveth you.] Not perish as 
their forefathers had done in their rebellion; but be happy, 
and enjoy what God had promised, and was ready now to 
bestow upon them. 


COMMENTARY 
where Abraham offered Isaac, there the Lord would dwell. | 


| thing which they required, which.was to diminish. 
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Ver. 2. Ye shall not add unto the word which I command 
you, neither shall ye diminish from it.] This is thought by 
some to signify, that they should not make the least alter- 
ation in the laws he had given them, about the rites of Di- 
vine worship, and abstinence from seyerat meats, and. 
such-like things; which were distinctive marks, whereby 
they were separated from other nations to be a peculiar 
people to him. Thus Chaskuni interprets these words, 
Thou shalt not add fear, wpon the fear of the blessed God. 
That is, any other worship to the Divine worship prescribed 
by these laws, nor diminish that worship: which interpreta- 
tion seems to be warranted, by what follows, Thy eyes 
have seen what the Lord thy God did, because of Baal- 
Peor. But in the words beforegoing (which introduce. 
these), judgments being mentioned as well as statutes, there 
must be a larger sense of this injunction, which relates to 
all the laws of God: and the meaning seems to be, Ye shall 
not transgress any of these precepts, cither by doing any 
thing contrary to them, which was to add; or omitting any. 
Thus 
Grotius interprets it, upon 2 Cor. xi. 24. “ Addere ad 
Jegem est facere quod lex vetat, diminuere est omittere 
quod lex jubet.” But which way soever we take it, nothing 
is more certain than that this prohibition preserved these 
books from any alteration, since the time they were writ- 
ten: for the whole body of the people acknowledging their 
Divine authority, none of them dared to change any thing, 
either by addition or diminution. Of which there is a won- 
derful instance in the people that came out of Assyria (in. 
the room of the Israclites, who were transported thither), 
to inhabit the country of Samaria; who receiving this law,. 
their posterity have kept it all along to this day, as un- 
corrupted, as the Jews themselves_ have done; although 
they were their mortal enemies, and have been exposed to 
all the changes and revolutions that can befal a nation 
during the interval of two thousand and four hundred 
years. Thus the most learned Dr. Alix observes, in his 
Reflections upon the Four last Books of Moses, p. 144.. 
And I do not see, why the perfection of the Scripture, with- 
out the oral law of the Jews, shonld not be thought to be 
established by these words, as another learned person (J. 
Wagensceil) understands them, in his Confut. Carminis Lip- 
manni, p. 585. Yet, as the forenamed Chaskuni notes, it. 
does not seem reasonable to conclude from hence, that 
they were prohibited to add any constitutions as a hedge 
and fence to the law; or as an explication of it, when the- 
sense was doubtful. (See Mr. Thorndike, in his Rites of 
the Church in a Christian State, p. 180, &c.) 

That ye may keep the commandments of the Lord your - 
God, which I command you.] Thisjustifies the explication I 
gave of the foregoing words, as respecting all God’s laws; 
and xii. 82.. makes it more plain. And, indeed, God being 
their lawgiver, it was, the highest presuaphae to make any 
alteration in any of his laws. 

Ver. 3. Your eyes have seen what the Lord did, because of 
Baal-Peor, &c.] low he cut off twenty-four thousand by a 
plague, and by the hand of justice, who had been guilty of 
idolatry by the enticements of the Midianitish women, 
(Numb. xxv. 5.9.) Which seems to. be a reason, why 
they should take a special care about the worship of God; 
that nothing was done’ contrary to the laws he had oes 
dained concerning it.. 
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For all the men that followed Baal-Peor, the Lord thy God 
hath destroyed them from among you.| The judges put to 
_ death all those that they knew to be guilty; and the hand 
of God found out all the rest: so that there was not a man 
of them left, who was not swept away by the pestilence. 

Ver. 4. But ye that did cleave unto the Lord.] Did not 
depart from this worship, but bewailed the apostacy of 
some of their brethren, (Numb. xxv. 6.) 

Are alive every one of you this day.| A singular provi- 
dence watched @yer them, to preserve them in such good 
health, that not one in so many thousands was dead since 
that time. Nor in the war with the Midianites, wherein 
they slew all the males, did they lose so much as one man, 
(Numb. xxxi. 7. 49.) 

Ver. 5. Behold, Ihave taught you statutes and judgments. ] 
See ver. 1. 

- Even as the Lord my God commanded me.] Sincerely and 
uprightly, without adding any thing of enw or diminish- 
ing any thing that he said. é‘ 

That 1 ye shall do so in the land whither ye go to possess it.| 
To be the rule of your life, when ye come into the land of 
Canaan. 

Ver.6. Keep therefore, and do them; her this is your wis- 
dom and understanding in the sight of all the nations.) It is 
your interest to observe them, as you will soon find by ex- 
perience ; which will teach you, that it is not only the wisest 
course in itself, but will get you the reputation of being a 
wise people among all your neighbours. 

Which shall hear of all these statutes.] There being men- 
tion before (ver. 1.5.) of judgments as well as statutes, 
and here only of the latter, Abarbinel thence infers, That 
even those laws which depended wholly upon the will and 
pleasure of God, and for which they could give no reason 
(for such they understood by chukkim), would procure 
them very great honour, if they were carefully observed. 
For the nations seeing how wonderfully they prospered, 
would be apt to impute it to these extraordinary prescrip- 
tions which they followed. Just, saith he, as a physician, 
who cures desperate diseases, by some small trifling re- 
medies (as they seem to others), is highly applauded for 
the profeundness of his knowledge and wisdom. But 
Maimonides takes this word statutes to comprehend all 
the laws of God; and undertakes to shew, tliat all the six 
hundred and thirteen precepts have a wise end in them, 
for the profit and benefit of those that observe them; 
either to beget some wholesome opinion in their mind, or 
to pull out some perverse one; either to institute some 
good order, or to take away iniquity, &e. (Sec More 
Nevochim, par. iii..cap. 31.) 

And say, Surely this nation is a wise and understanding 
people.|] Who continued in safety, liberty, and prosperity, 
abounding with all manner of blessings, while they con- 
tinued all to go up te worship one Ged sincerely at one 
place, at certain set times, as if the whole nation was but 
one family.. All the rest of their laws, also, were admir- 
ably fitted to unite them unto God, and one to another ; 
and consequently, to make them appear a wise people in 
the eyes of other nations; whose writers have not only 
highly magnified Moses, but their lawgivers have tran- 
scribed several of his laws into their own constitutions. 
This appears by the old Attie laws, and those of the 
twelve tables, as many learned men have observed; nay, 
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the oracle, reported by Porphyry, in Eusebius’s Pre- 
paratio Evangelica, lib. ix. cap. 10. thus extols this na- | 
tion :— : 


Movvor Xadrdaior <a Adxov 76 ao’ “EPpaiou 
Abrd yéveOAov “Avaxra oalouevor Ocdy 4 aYVWC. 


The Chaldeans and the Hebrews (who came from Chal- 
dea) are the only wise people, who worship God, the Eter- 
nal King, in a pure manner, And the oracle of Apollo 
Clarius, recorded by Macrobius, lib. i. Saturmal. cap. 18. 
is no less remarkable : 


a ad i 4 , 
Palco tay wavrwy Urarov Ocov.Eupev law. 


Acknowledge Jao (so they pronounced the name Jehovah) 
to be the highest God of ali. For though Macrobius fan- 
cied the sun to he here called "lad, (nobody can tell why); 
yet Diodorus Siculus acknowledges "Iacé to be the God, 
from whom Moses pretended to have his laws, 7: e. 
Jehovah. | 

Ver. 7. For what nation is there so great, who hath God 
so nigh unto them, as the Lord our God is in all things that 
we call upon him for ?} Both Onkelos, and the paraphrase 
of Jonathan, and likewise the Jerusalem Targum, are 
very significant upon this place: ‘“‘ What people is there 
who have a god that approaches to them, so as the Lord 
our God doth to us? At whatsoever liour we cry unto 
him, he answers us. It is the manner of other people, to 
carry their gods upon their shoulders, to shew that they 
are near to them; when, alas! they are afar off, and can- 


not hear them. But the Lord our God sits on his throne 


on high, and hears our prayers, whatsoever time we call 
upon him,” &c. To which may be added, that they had a’ 
symbol of God’s presence continually among them, in. the 
holy place, where he dwelt with them, and Moses, when- 
soever he pleased, consulted him-in all difficult affairs; as 
their high-priest might do, with the urim and thummim, in 
all times to come. 

Ver. 8. And what nation is there so great, that hath sta- 
tutes and judgments so righteous, as all this law which I set 
before you this day?] The true greatness of a nation (it 
appears by this and the foregoing verse) consists in the 
sincere worship of God, and in the upright administration 
of justice. Both which were so provided for by the Divine 
Jaws among the Jews, that no-nation could compare with 
them, or was really so great as they were: for, though their 


country was but small, and they were often oppressed by 


several cruel enemies, who desired their extirpation, yet 
they recovered themselves, and kept their laws in their 
worst condition (when commonly they best observed them): 
insomuch, that, as a very learned person of our own chureh 
long ago observed, after so many changes and alterations as 
there were in their state, from better to worse, and back 
again; after so many victories got by them over others, 

and so many captivities of their persons, and déselations 
of their country, as others had wrought, they continued still 
one and the same people, governed by the same laws, under 
several great and potent monarchies. ‘The successive rise 
and fall of three, of which they were preserved to behold ; 
and, in their declining state, able to stand out a great while 
against the fourth, the mightiest that ever was on earth, 

and that when this monarchy was in its full streogtl; this 
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is a plain demonstration of the truth of these words of 
Moses, That no nation was so great as they. (See Dr. 
Jackson's first book upon the Creed, chap. 21.) 

Maimonides observes, that the word zaddikim, which we 
translate righteous, signifies as much as equal and propor- 
tionate: such, saith he, were all these laws of God; in 
which there was no excess, by the prescription of long pil- 
grimages, or severe fastings; nor any defect which might 
open the window to any vice, or make them careless in the 
practice of virtue. (More Nevochim, par. ii. cap. 39.) 

Ver. 9. Only take heed to thyself, anil keep thy soul dili- 
gently, lest thou forget the things which thou hast seen, &c.} 
Their only danger was, lest they should grow careless and 
unmindful of all the wonderful things that God had done 
for them: which he, therefore, exhorts them to think of fre- 
quently, and to keep in memory, and lay to heart; so that 
they might preserve the sense of them as long as they lived, 
and likewise teach all posterity to be mindful of them. 

Ver. 10. Especially the day that thou stoodest before the 
Lord thy God in Horeb.| But above all, that memorable 
day, when the Lord delivered his law to them jn Mount 
Sinai; at which the oldest of them were present, and had 
scen and heard what he said, and how it was delivered. 

When the Lord said unto me, Gather me the people. to- 
gether.| Unto the foot of Mount Sinai; where they stood 
at such a distance from it as God prescribed, aad: XIX. 

10—13.) 

And I will make them hear my words.] See ued. xix. 9; 
&ec. xx. 1, &e.) 

That they may learn to fear me all the days that they 
shall live upon the earth, &c.} For those words which they 
heard were pronounced in so terrible a manner, as to make 
them dread to offend his majesty, and to instruct their 
children to stand in awe of him. 

Ver. 11. And ye came near, and ‘stood under the nioun- 
tain. | See Exod. xix. 17. 

And the mountain burnt with fire.] See Exod. xix. 16.18. 

Into the midst of heaven.| Into the middle of the air, 
which is frequently called heaven in Scripture; as the fowls 
of heaven, are the fowls of the air: but whether the fire 
flamed up precisely into the yery midst of the lower region 
of the air, or only a great height, is not matcrial; either 
way the expression is proper enough. 

Ver.12. And the Lord spake unto you out of the midst of 
the fire.] See Exod. xix. 20. xx. 1. 22. 

Ye heard the voice of the words.| See Exod. xx. 19. 

But saw no similitude.| Though sometimes the Divine 
Majesty seems to have appeared in a visible shape, (Dan. 
vii. 9,10.) yet, when he came to give them his law, he would 
not appear in the figure of a man, or any other thing, that 
might seem to represent him to their outward senses, or 
their imagination: for it had been dangerous then to mani- 
fest himself under any resemblance, when he forbade them 
to make any resemblance of him. They would have thought 
he forbade them to make any other resemblance, but that 
wherein he shewed himself to them; ia which they would 
have concluded it was lawful to represent him. 

Only ye heard a voice.| From hence some of the Jews 
would gather, that the people only heard the sound of God’s 
words, when he spake the ten commandments; but not the 
distinction of the sound, so as to understand the sense of 
what he said. ‘Thus Maimonides, in his More Nevochim, 
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(par. ii. cap. 32.) Which is manifestly false, as appears 


from ver. 10. 13. and Exod. xx. 22. For therefore the 
day wherein he spake to them in Horeb was so remark- 
able, as never to be forgotten; because he made them hear 
his words, so that they might learn to fear him, &c. For, 
though he did not appear in the likeness of any thing to 
them, yet he vouchsafed te speak to them plainly i in their 
own language, that they might be instructed in their duty; 
both which was to keep them from idolatry. He did not 
let them see any shape, that they might not make any image 
of him, to worship it, or him by it, afer the manner of the 
heathens; but he let them hear his voice, that they might 
not go and worship any other’s gods, which the heathens 
pretended spake to them. 

Ver. 13. And he declared unto you his covenant, which 
he commanded you to perform, even ten commandments.} 
These were the principal laws which they covenanted with 
him to observe, though afterward he added others, after 
the tenor of which he made a covenant with them, (Exod. 
XX&Xiv. 27.) 

And he wrote them wpon two tables of stone.) See Exod: 

xxiv. 12. xxxiv. 28. 
. Ver. 14. And the Lord commanded me, at that time, to 
teach you statutes and judgments, that ye might do them in 
the land whither you go over to possess it.| This doth not 
signify, that they themselves did not hear the tex words 
from Mount Sinai, but were taught them by Moses (as Mai- 
monides fancies in the forenamed placc), for it plainly re- 
lates to the rest of the laws, which God immediately after 
gave him, (Exod. xxi. xxii. xxiii.) It being their own de- 
sire; that God would speak to them no more by himself, 
but communicate the rest of his will by Moses, (Exod. xx. 
19.) And accordingly he told the people all the words 
of the Lord, aud all the judgments, which he delivered to 
him, (Exod. xxiv. 3.) 

All this will appear more plainly from the next chapter 
of this book, ver. 22, &c. 

It is a mere imagination of those Jews, who take the 
statutes and judgments here mentioned for their oral law, 
as Aben Ezra, R. Solomon, R. Bechai, and others do, upon 
this place; who say, that when God gave Moses the writ- 
ten law he expounded it to him: which exposition he de- 
livered to Joshua, and he to the Seventy elders, &c. so a 
it came down to them in a successive tradition. 

Ver. 15. Take ye therefore good heed to yourselves, ( for 
ye saw no manner of similitude on the day that the Lord 
spake unto you in Horeb out of the midst of the fire.)| He 
gives them a special caution about this, because the na- 
tions of the world were so prone to make images of their 
gods; which he expressly forbids in the second command- 
ment. Upon this text the present Jews ground the third 
article of their faith, which is, that God ts incorporeal. 

Ver. 16. Lest ye corrupt yourselves.) By worshipping, 
any thing but God himself alone. Unto whom they being. 
espoused, the giving Divine worship unto any thing else, 
was such a corruption as adultery is in a married woman. 

And make you a graven image, the stmilitude of any fi- 
gure.} See the second commandment, Exod. xx. 3, 4. 

The likeness of male or female.] The representation of. 
God in human shape is first forbidden, because it was most 
common among the heathens. Therefore I cannot think this: 
relates to the Egyptian worship, who honoured oxen as sa- 
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cred to Osiris, and cows as sacred to Isis. Unto which 
Mr. Selden thinks the LXX. had respect, when they trans- 
lated these words, ‘Qpoiwpa apoevikou kat ean (De Diis 
Syris, Syntag. i. cap. 4.) 

Ver. 17. The likeness of any beast that is on the earth, 
&c.] The word or is to be here supplied, and in all that 
follows, in this manner: Or the likeness of any beast that ts 
on the earth; or the likeness of any winged fowl that flieth 
in the air: where col-tzippor canaph, which we translate, 
any winged fowl, signifies, all birds and insects that fly in 
the air: for in the shape of such creatures also the heathen 
represented their geds, or some of their qualities:. for not 
only oxen were sacred to Apis, and rams to Jupiter Ammon, 
but hawks and eagles, and even beetles, to ether deities. 

Ver. 18. Or the likeness of any thing that creepeth on the 
ground.] Nothing was more common among the heathen 
than the worship of serpents. ry 

Or the likeness of any fish that is in the waters.] The 
famous Dagon, whom.the Philistines worshipped, was a 
fish with a human face, hands, and fect. Certain it is, the 
Syrians worshipped a fish, as Cicero tells us, in his third 
beok of the Nature of the Gods, Syri Piscem venerantur : 
which Mr. Selden thinks relates to the famous goddess 
Atargatis ; whichis a word made out of the Hebrew, addir- 
dag, i. e. magnificent, or potent fish. (Sec De Diis Syris, 
Syntag. ii. cap. 2.) The Egyptians were famous in after- 
times for worshipping all sorts of animals; and if one could 
find they were so in the days of Moses, it might be assigned 
as the most probable reason of his cautioning the Israclites 
against these things so saapaet hy they being lately come 
oufof Egypt. — 

Ver. 19. And lest thou lift. ‘up thine eyes upon heaven.]| 
From hence, I believe, that common speech among the 
Arabians was derived, Take heed how thou gazest on the 
splendour of the stars: which is, in the first century of 
Arabic proverbs, set forth by Erpenius, (Prov. xxviii.) 
who saith he knew not what to make of it: but I take it to 
be’a caveat against idolatry, tow hich the anciont Arabians 
were addicted. 

And when thou seest the sun, and the moon, and the stars, 


* even all the host of heaven.| The most ancient idolatry of 


all other seems to have been the worship of the sun, and 
the rest of the heavenly bedies, which began among the 
Chaldeans: for there is not any god, or goddess, among 
the ancient gentiles, but hath a respect to the sun, or the 
moon, as Gisbertus Cuperus hath very plainly demon- 
strated, in his Harpocrates, p. 87, &c. 108, &c. Anda 
yery learned man of our own hath lately said a great deal 
on the same subject. (See Appendix to the Antiquity of 
Palmyra, cap. 4. by Mr. A. Seller; and oper More 
Nevoch. par. iii. cap. 30.) 

Shouldest be driven to worship them, and serve them.] 
Drawn in, enticed, and deceived (as Onkelos, and the 
LXX. translate it), either by the instigation of some evil 
genius, or admiration of their splendour, or imitation of 
other nations, or a vain opinion that some divinity inhabits 
such illustrious bodies, or out of a sense of the benefits 
mankind receive by them: fer the chief philosophers them- 
selves were led by their weak reasonings into this error, as 
appears even by Plato, who saith, it is most just that the 
heaven should be worshipped with all the gods and demons, 
and that we should Tiway re cat evyeotar Cageodytwe abry, &C. 
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of God alone, and not snbject to any planet. | 
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as he speaks in his Epinomis. See Eusebius, in his Prepar. 
Evang. lib. xiii. cap. 18. where he shews how much better 
the Hebrews speak in this matter; and quotes some words 
of Plato, out of'a work of his, net now extant, for the ex+ 
plication of these words of Moses. And, to make this 
idolatry seem more reasonable, some of the philesophers 
asserted the sun to be endued with understanding; and, 

therefore, is called by Proclus, Tvpdc¢ voytot BacAcde, the 
intellectual fire, to distinguish it from other fires which are 
without understanding : AF from thence, in one of the 
coins of Caracalla, ere is over the sun, surrounded with 
rays, the word Providentia. In short, the world had been 
so long settled in this worship, that it was no easy matter, 
when the Son of God came, to root it out: for the Essenes 
(the best sect among the Jews) seem to have had a tang of 
this superstition, as Josephus represents them, lib. ii. De 
Bello Judaico, cap.7. Some, indeed, excuse them, as if 
they only admired the sun as the most excellent work of 
God, which they expressed by some kind of adoration: 
but J osephus expressly tells us, that, early in the morning, 
they directed to him Ilatpioue rivacg evxaC, as if they beseeched 
him to rise. And this stuck stil] in the minds of some who 
professed Christianity, particularly the followers of Basi- , 
lides, and the Manichees, who called the sun and moon by 


the name of gods; and sometimes called the sun Christ, as 


Theodorct tells us, lib. i. cap. 26. And Epiphanius and . 
St. Austin say the same in more places than one. No 
wonder, therefore, that Julian the apostate should say, that 
God produced, "EE éavrot “HXtov Ocdy péytorov mavra Spoiov 
fauty,-out of himself the sun, the greatest god, in all things 
like unto himself: for which he quotes Plato, in his famous . 
oration in Praise of the Sun; where he saith, The same sun 
hath filled the heaven with innumerable other gods, p..146. 
"OXoe odpavde Orv eoriv 2 Alou wAipnc, The whole heaven 
is full of gods from the sun. 

Which the Lord thy ‘God hath divided unto all nations 
under the whole heaven.] The sense is very plain, that all 
nations under heaven have the benefit of the sun, moon, 
and stars, as well as the Jews; who were therefore to wor- 
ship him alone, who is the Lord of them all, and hath made 
them to be ministers unto us. 

This K. Solomon saw, and yet he could not stick ‘to it, 
but fell into the vain fancy of the generality of the Jews, 
that God hath distributed the nations of the world under 
the government of several stars, which stars are under the 
government of angels; but the Jews under the government 
“Which hath 
no foundation at'all; much less can we think that God ap- 
pointed the nations of the world to worship the heavenly 


_ host, lest they should be atheists, as Clemens Alexandrinus 


and Justin Martyr fancy from this places unless they 
mean, that God for their siris delivered them up. to this im- 
picty; which several great men since have thought to be 
the true meaning of these words: for there are no such 
words found in the LX X. as they allege, ‘Ypiv 3 otk of- 
TWO EOWKE Kupiog é 6 Ode cov. 

There is one who takes the word chalak, which we trans- 
late divide, to signify the blaudish, and makes this the 
sense, that God places these great luminaries in the hea- 
vens, to invite and allure all nations to adinire and adore 
him, the creator of them. And, indeed, in the conjugation 
which the Hebrews call kiphil, this word doth signify to. 
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soften and smooth, and consequently to allure ; but it never 
signifies so in that they call kall. 

Maimonides makes the sense of Moses’s argument te be 
thus: God hath made the sun and moon to be ministers ; 
not to be worshipped; according to that, Gen. i. 18. 
Which made the Psalmist so particularly call upon all the 
heavenly bodies to praise the Lord, Psal. cxlviii. (More 
Nevoch. par. li. cap. 5.) 

Ver. 20. But the Lord hath taken you, and brought you 
forth out of the iron furnace.| This is a ‘phrase used also 
by Solomon, 1 Kings vii. 51. and by Jeremiah, xi. 4. to 
express the most cruel servitude; wherein: God suffered 
them to be tried, as metals are in a furnace of iron, red 
het; for he doth not allude to their making of bricks (as 
some imagine), which were not wrought in an iron furnace. 

To be unto him a people of inheritance, as ye are at thes 
day.] These were twe powerful arguments to induce them 
to be obedient: that they were not only delivered from the 
hardest slavery, but now made God’s peculiar people, (see 
Exod. xix. 5.) whom he had purchased for his inheritance, 

t. e. to be his people for ever. | 

From this verse Sir John Marsham gathers, that Moses 
had respect, in the foregoing verses, to the Egyptian super- 
stition; as if he had said, ‘‘ Excusso servitutis jugo, etiam 
excutienda sunt Algypti BécAvypara;” having shaken off 
the Egyptian yoke, they were also to shake off their abomi- 
nable idols: for the invisible God is not to be worshipped 
by;images or symbols. Se that when he forbids them, 
ver. 16. ‘“to make a graven image, the similitudo of any 
figure, the likeness of male and female,” he thinks Moses 
hath respect te the “ boves utriusque sexus sacri,” the 
sacred beeves of both kinds; the males to Osiris, the females 
to Isis. And he mentions “the likeness of any beast 
that is in earth,” ver. 17. because all the Egyptians wor- 
shipped not only the creatures beforementioned, but ca- 
nem and felem, a dog and a cat: the Thebans and Saitz 
worshipped sheep; the Mendesians a goat; and others of 
them, wolves and lions: and he adds “ the likeness of 
any winged fowl that flieth in the air,” because the Egyp- 
tians worshipped a hawk, and the bird called tbis; and 
the Thebans an eagle. In ver. 18. he mentions “ the si- 
inilitude of any thing that creepeth upon the ground;” be- 
cause about Thebes, serpents were sacred to J upiter : 
‘‘ and the likeness of any fish that is in the waters,” ‘be- 


cause all Egypt worshipped certain fishes, and some of 


them the crocodile and the hippopetamus. And as for the 
sun, moon, and stars, (ver. 19.) the worship of them was 
common to the Egyptians with all other nations. » All this 
he justifies out of good authors; and it might pass for 
truth, had we any certainty that the Egyptians in the time 
of Moses were as sottish as they were in the time of He- 
rodotus. (Seo Seculum ix, Sect. de Idololatria.) 

Ver. 21. Furthermore.| Or rather, but. 

‘The Lord was angry with me for your sakes.| He re- 
members this again, (though he had mentioned it twice be- 
fore, i. 37. ili. 26.) that they might he more deeply sensible 
of the danger of ‘offending God, since such a man as he 
was excluded from the good land for one single fault. -Or 
hereby he would magnify the goodness of God to them, 
who, though great offenders, had ‘a privilege granted to 
them which was denied him. 


And sware that I should not go over Jordan, &c.] He only 
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told him so at the first, (Numb. xx. 12.) but upon Moses’s 
importunate entreaty, that he would revoke the sentence (of 
which we read in the foregoing chapter of this book), it 
seems he sayebes him, by confirming his threatening with 
an oath. i 

Ver. 22.’ But I must die in this land, I must not go over 
Jordan.) See Numb. xxvii. 12—14. His frequent repeti- 
tion of this, shews how near it went te his heart. “ But ye 
shall go over, and possess that good land.” God’s promise 
to them, he would have them think, was as irrevocable as 
his threatening against him. 

Ver. 23. Take heed unto yourselves, lest ye forget the 
covenant of the Lord your God, which he made with you, 
and make you a graven image, &c.| For this was the prin- 
cipal thing in the covenant, that they should worship him 
alone. Which is the reason it is so often repeated, and 
was, immediately after the delivery of the law from Mount 
Sinai, mentioned alone, as if it was the only thing that he 
had said unto them: (Exod. xx. 22, 23.) “ Ye have not 
seen that I have talked with you from heaven: ye shall not 
make with me gods of silver; neither shall ye make unto 
you gods of gold.” 

Ver. 24. For the Lord thy God is a consuming fire.] So 
he appeared upon the mount, when he delivered his laws 
from thence ina flaming fire, (Exod. xxiv. 17.) The learned 
Huctius thinks, that neil these words of Moses, the an- 
cient Persians took up the worship of fire; at first, only as 
a resemblance of God, or a symbol of hints ‘(as Maximus 
Tyrius saith, Dissert. xviii.) but afterward, as God him- 
self, (Demonstr. Evangel. p. 94.) 

Even a jealous God.] Who cannot endure any rival in 
your affection: (see Exod. xx. 5.) These were two 
awakening arguments to keep them from idolatry ; that 
God cannot endure it, and will be very terrible in his pu- 
nishment of it. 

Ver. 25. When thou shalt beget children, and children’s 
children, and ye shall have remained long in the land.) When 
they were very much multiplied, and had been long settled 
in the possession of the land of Canaan. 

And shall corrupt yourselves.|’ By the worship of other 
gods. 

And make a graven image, or the likeness of any thing. | 
Which he had strictly prohibited, and solemnly cantioned 
them to beware of, ver. 23. 

And shall do evil in the sight of the Lord thy God, to pro- 
voke him:to anger.| By imitating the idolatrous customs of 


other nations. 


Ver. 26. Icall heaven and earth to witness against. you 
this day.] A solemn kind of asseveration; that, as surely 
as the heaven and carth shall endure, they should utterly 
perish. 

That ye shall soon utterly perish from off this land, where- 
unto ye go, &c.] As soon as the measure of your iniquity 
is filled up, ye shall speedily be destroyed without remedy. 
Which the Hebrews refer to the captivity by Salmanezer 
and Nebuchadnezzar, after they had been almost eight hun- 
dred years in this country; and so might be said, to have 
remained long in the land. 

Ver. 27. And the Lord shall scatter you among the na- 
tions.) Sée Levit. xxvi. 33. 

And ye shall be left few in number among the heathen, 


&c. | ‘See Levit. xxvi. 22. 


CHAP. Iv.] 


Ver. 28. And there ye shall serve gods, the work of men’s 


hands, wood and stone, &c.] The idols of the heathen: to 


the worship of which he threatens to abandon them, as a 


punishment for their apostacy from God. And the heathen 
sometime compelled them to worship their gods, as we read 
in the third of Daniel. 


Which neither see, nor hear, nor eat, nor smell.] This is’ 


a description of the most stupid idolatry, to which they 
should be deliv ered, if they fell from — (See Numb. 
“xi. 20.) 


Ver. 29. But if from thence thou shalt seek the Lord thy 


God.] When they were scattered among the heathen, 
(ver. 27.) 

Thou shalt find him, if Siew seek him with all thy heart, 
and all thy soul.] If they then repented sincerely, and be- 
came unfeigned worshippers of the Lord their God alone, 
he promises them forgiveness. 

Ver. 30. When thick art in tribulation, and .all these 
things are come upon thee.) In great distress, hy the execu- 
tion of the foregoing threatenings. 

Even in the latter days.| In future times, or in their most 
declining state. 
sent state, wherein they now, and have been many years; 
as appears ‘by the ancient Nitzacon, set forth lately by 
Wagenseil, p: 264. where he saith, the whole nation must 
repent, before God send deliverance unto them. 

If thou turn to the Lord thy God, and shall be obedient to 
his voice.| The great end of punishment was to convert 
them, and make ‘them more observant of God’s commands. 

Ver. 31. For the Lord thy God is a merciful God.] Sec 
Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7. Numb. xiv. 17,18. 

He will not forsake thee, neither destroy thee, &c.| He 
promises not to cast thei off, nor destroy them utterly, 
(though they were utterly thrown out of their land, ver. 26.) 
but restore them to his favour, aceording to the covenant 
made with their fathers, and confirmed by an oath, Gen. 
xvii. 19. xxii. 16,17. (See Levit. xxvi. 44, 45.) 


Ver. 32. For ask now-of the days that are past, which |. 


were before thee, since the days that God created man upon 
the earth, &c.] Turn over the annals of the whole world, 
from one end of it to the other, ever since it was made, and 
search whether thou canst find any thing like to that which 
God hath done for you. Which R. Isaae thus glosses in 
his Munimen Fidei, (lately set forth by Wagenseil, p. 103.) 


‘¢ From the creation of the world, till their going out of 


Egypt, there were passed two thousand four hundred and 
forty-eight years; and yet in all that long track of time, 
there never were seen or heard in any part of the world 
such prodigious miracles as were wrought to bring them out 
of Egy pt; and afterward, in leading them through the Red 
Sea; raining manna on them; and the mppecintas of the 
Divine Majesty at Mount Sinai,” &e. 

Ver. 33. Did ever people hear the voice of God speaking 
out of the midst of fire, as thou hast heard, and live?] Here 
was a double, or rather triple prodigy, never heard of be- 
fore, that God should speak to them, andibly and distinctly, 
so long as to inform them in their duty towards himself and 
one another; and this out of the midst of devouring flames, 
and without the least andy to ty one of ee, (Exod: XX. 
18. xxiv. 17.) 

Ver. 34. Or hath God assayed to go and take him a na- 
tion from the midst of another nation?] Another wonder, 
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never before heard of: that God, by two men alone, Moses 
and Aaron, should demand the delivery of a nation, nnder 
the power of another nation far greater and stronger than 
themselves, and effeet it also, by no other means but such 
as here follow. 

By temptations.) This word may be thought to signify 
the grievous trials of the Israelites, whose miseries were 
increased after the first attempt for their deliverance; which’ 
seemed to them a strange way of proceeding, (Exod. v. 19. 
22, 23.) But by temptations may, in this place, be, in ge- 
neral, meant miracles, as the Hebrews understand it, and 
the Chaldee word tenessin signifies: this and the two fol- 
lowing words being of the very same import with the three 
words i in the New "Testament, which we often meet withal ” 
(and seem to be taken from hence), Avvdyesr, réoact, kat 
onustorc, with miracles, wonders, and signs, (Acts ii. 22. 
2 Cor. xii. Heb. ii. 4.) 

By signs.) Which are mentioned Exod. iv. 9. vii. 9, 10. _ 

And by wonders.| This signifies all the ten plagues of 
Egypt: for Pharaoh would not let the Israelites go, till God- 
had multiplied his wonders on the land of Egypt, as we read, 
Exod. vii. 3. x. 1, 2. xi. 9, 10. 

And by war.) This seems to relate to the overthrow of 
Pharaoh in the Red Sea; where the Lord is said to fight for 
Israel, (Exod. xiv. 14. xv. 3.) while they, which is the 
greatest wonder of all, were delivered without striking a’ 
stroke. 

And by a mighty hand, and a stretched-out arm.] These 
are phrases which we often meet withal, when Moses speaks 
of their deliverance out of Egypt, Exod. iii..19. vi. 6. xv. 
12.-and many other places. And the Hebrews think, that . 
his mighty hand particularly refers to the grievous mur- 
rain, and the pestilence, which are called the hand of the 
Lord, Exod. x. 3.15. And his stretched-out arm, to have’ 
a particular respect to the killing of the first-born; the angel 
that was going to smite Jernsalem appearing with a “‘drawn 
sword, and his hand stretched out,” (1 Chron. xxi. 16.) 

And by great terrors.| Wherewith the minds of those 
were struck who heard of these things, (Exod. xv. 14—16.) 


Or else he means the frights in which the Egyptians were, 
- while they remained three days in most dismal darkness ; 


(Exod. x. 23.) for the conclusion of this verse signifies, that 
he speaks of all that the Lord their God did for them in 
Egypt before their eyes. ° 

Ver.35. Unto thee it was shewed.| This was a particular 
kindness to the Israelites, which God never before mani- 
fested to any other nation. 

That thou mightest know that the Lord he is God; there 
is none else besides him.] That they might believe him to 
be the only true God, and worship none but him. Which 
two articles, saith Maimonides, (More Nevochin, par. ii. 
cap. 33.) that God is, and that he is but one, are funda- 
mentals of religion, which were known not only by pro- 
phets, but by every body else. 

Ver. 36. Out of heaven he made thee to hear his voice. | 
See Exod. xx. 22. . 

That he might instruct thee.| Teach them his will, which 
was chiefly declared in the ten commandments. 

‘And upon earth he shewed thee his great fire.| He means 
either that they saw it as they stood upon the earth; or, 
that it burnt upon the top of the mount in their sight- 
(Exod. xxiv. 17.) 
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See ver. 11,12. and Exod. xx: 18, 19. 

Ver. 37. And because he loved thy fathers, therefore he 
chose their seed after them.) See Gen. xv. 5—7. and 
many other places in that book, Exod. iii. 15—17. 

And brought them out in his sight with a mighty power.] 
For, as he led them the way out of Egypt in a pillar of 
cloud, and of fire, (Exod. xiii. 21.) so, when they were in 
danger by Pharaoh’s pursuit of them, he came behind them, 
and they marched in his sight, (Exod. xiv. 19.) 

Out of Egypt.] This is mentioned in Seripture as the 
highest benefit, never to be forgotten by them. So G. 
Schickard observes, in his Mischpat Hammelech: (cap. iii. 
Theor. 10.) That they are put in mind of this in the 
frontispiece of the decalogue, (Exod. xx. 2.) in the insti- 
tution of sacrifices, (Levit. xxii. 33.) in the promise of a 
blessing, (xxvi. 13.) and here, in the enumeration of God’s 
wonderful works; and afterward in the commendation of 
his love, (Deut. vii. 8.) in his dehortation from ingratitude, 
(viii. 14.) in his institution of the Passover, (xvi. 6.) in the 
speech which the reproving angel: made to:them, (Judges 
ii. 1.) in the hope he gave them of victory over the Midian- 
ites, (vi. 9.) in his answer ‘to their petition for .a king, 
(1 Sam. x. 18.) and on a great many other occasions: for 


this was, “ velut fundamentum. et initium reipublice,” &c.- 


as another learned German speaks, (Gierus on Dan. ix.15.) 
the foundation, as we may call it, and the beginning of their 
commonwealth founded by God; which comprehended in 


it abundance of. miracles, far exceeding/all the power ‘of: 


nature. 

Ver. 38. .To Aide out nations before thee, greater and 
mightier than thou art.] So mighty, that they fri¢hted their 
fathers from attempting the conquest of them, (N umb, xili. 
28, 29. 31.) 

To bring thee in, to give thee their land for an inheritance, 

as it is this day.] That is, as he had ‘given them.a late ex- 


octal by overthrowing the two sins of the Amorites, - 


and giving them theirJand for a possession. 

Ver. 39. ‘Know therefore this day, and-consider it in thy 
heart, that ‘the Lord he is Godin. heaven above, and upon 
the earth, and there is none else.] Be sensible, therefore, 
and settle this belief-in thy heart, that the Lord is the sole 
governor of the whole world. 

Ver.40. Thow shalt therefore keep Iris statutes and ‘his 
commandments, which I.command thee this day, &c.]} 
Worship and obey him,:as the only way to make them and 
their posterity live happily in the land, which God was 
about to give them. 


That it may be well with thee, and with thy bhililben after’ 


thee, and that thou mayest prolong thy daysupon the earth, 
&e.} Though Moses spake of their long life upon earth: 
yet the better sort of Jews did not set up their rest here ; 
but from this word prolong, extended their hope as far as’ 
the other world: for thus Maimonides saith (in his pre- 
face to Pereck Cheleck) they were taught by tradition to 
expound these words, That it may be well with thee in the 
world, which is all good; and mayest prolong thy days in 
the world, which is all one, i. e. never ends. 

Ver. 41. Then Moses sev nered three cities.} I observed in 
the preface to this book, that Moses did not deliver all that 
is contained in this book in one continued speech; but at 
several times, as appears oven by the beginning of the next 


A COMMENTARY 
And thou heardest his words out of the midst of the fire.): 


carnestly pressed them to observe. 


(CHAP. IY. 


chapter, where it is said, “He called all Israel, and said 


unto them,” &c. Which supposes, that. after this prefaco 
in these four chapters; he dismissed them to consider what 
he had said; and then some time after assembled the people 
again, to put them in mind of the’ laws which he so. 
But between these. 
two times (after he had spoken all that is contained in 
these four chapters, and before he rehearsed the deca-. 
logue), he put in execution the command of God lately 
given, to set apart three cities of refuge on this side Jor- 
dan; which he here relates, in the order, | I suppose, wherein 
it was done. 

On this side Jordan, ‘cnvatrile the sun-rising.] On the east 
side of Jordan, ey to what was ordered, Numb. 
xxxv. 14. 

Ver. 42. That the den yer might flee thither, which should 
kill his neighbour unawares, &e. | See there, ver. 11, 12, &c. 

Ver. 43. Namely, Bezer in the wilderness, in the. plain 
country of the Reubenites; and Ramoth in Gilead of the 
Gadites; and Golan in Bashan of the Manassites.] 'Thus 
they are set down also in the book of Joshua, xx. 8. xxi. 
27. 36. 38. 

Ver. 44, And this is the law which Moses set before the 
children of Israel.] Now follows the law, which (after the: 
forementioned assignation of the cities of refuge) Moses 
set before all the people, and pressed them to the observ- 
ance of it. — 

—Ver.'45. These are ‘the testimonies, and the statutes, and 
the judgments.| As the next chapter contains the law, that 
is, the ten commandments, which Moses set before them; 
so, in several following chapters (after new earnest exhor- 
tations to obedience), he represents to them ‘the rest of 
God's will, comprehended’ under these three words, testi~ 
monies, statutes, and judgments: some of which belong to 
the Divine service, others to their civil government, and 
the rest to ceremonial observations, for the better security 
and preservation of both the former. 

Which Moses spake unto the children of Israel, after 
they came forth out of Egypt.] Which he had formerly de-" 
livered to them,‘after they were come out of the Egyptian’ 
bondage, Exod. xxi. xxii. xxiii. and in the following 
books. : 

Ver. 46. On this side Jordan, &e.| In this and the two 
following verses he again mentions the place and the time, 


when and where, he set before them the law, and the testi- 


monies, statutes, and judgments, recorded in the following 
part of this book: which he repeats, that all posterity might 
observe the discourses were niade a little before he died. 

In the valley over against Beth-Peor.] See chap. iii. ult.’ 

In the land of Sihon, king of the mainte who dwelt at 
Heshbon.| See‘chap. ii. 24. 31, &e. ° 

Whom Moses and the children of Israel smote, after they 
were come forth out of Egypt.) In the fortieth year after 
their departure'thence; ‘as appears from Numb. xxi, 24. 
xxxiii. 38. 

Ver. 47. And they possessed his land, and the land of Og 
king of Bashan, &e.] See Numb. xxi. 33, &c. 

Ver. 48. From Aroer, which is by the bunk of.the river 
Arnon, even unto Mount Sihon,.u:hich is Hermon.| The 
mount here called Sihon is not that which was so famous 
in aftertimes, when’David made it the royal seat; for that 
was.on the other.side Jordan, and is written with different: 
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Jetters in the Hebrew; but, in all probability, is a con- 
traction of Sirion; which is the name by which the Sido- 
nians called Hermon: for the bounds of this country arc 
‘so described, (iii. 8, 9. 12.) to extend from the river fapee 
to Mount Hermon, whichis called Sirion. 

. Ver. 49. And all the plain on this side Jordan seoneait 
even unto the sea of the plain.| Sce chap. iii. 17. 

Under the springs of Pisgah. ] The same place there called 
Ashdoth-Pisgah. Which is exactly deseribed after the same 
manner, by Beijamin Tudelensis, in his Itincrary, set forth 

by L’Empereur, p.51. where he saith, that Jordan is called 
~ at Tiberias the Sea of Genesareth; and, coming from thence 
with a great force, falls at the foot of this hill into wang Sea 
of Sodom, which is called the Salt Sea, 


CHAP. V. 


Ver. 1. Awnp Moses called all Israel, and said unto them, | 
That is, summoned’all the elders, and heads of their tribes, 
who were to communicate what he said to the rest: thus 1t 
is commonly expounded. .But that which he saith, xxix. 
10, 11. seems to direct us to another interpretation ; that 
he himself. went from tribe.to tribe, and repeated these fen 
avords (as they: are called), placing himself in several parts 
of their camp, that every onc might hear what he said. And 


this was sometime after he had, in.like manner, exhorted | 


them to obedience in the foregoing preface. (See iv. 41.) 
Hear, O Israel, the statutes and judgments which I speak 
in-your ears this day.{ Mind what I now say unto you. 


That ye may learn them, and keep and do them.) That 


ye may not be ignorant of such important truths, nor neg- 
Jigent in the practice of them ; which | is the end of: know- 
ledge. 

© Ver. 2. The Lord our God made a ipesiabi with us in 
Horeb.| See Exod. xxiv. 3. 5—8. 

Ver. 3. The Lord made not this covenant with our fa- 
thers.| viz. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; with whom he 
covenanted to give their posterity the land of Canaan; but 
did not make to them this discovery of his will, which was 
the matter of the covenant at Horeb. 

. But with us, even us, who are all here alive this day.| A 
great part. of those who were then at Horeb were now 


alive; viz. all under twenty years old. Andif they hadbeen | 
Moses might have said, He made it. with us; be- | 


all dead, 
cause they were still the same people, though the particular 
persons were dead, with whom the covenant was made, not 
only for themselves, but for their posterity. 

Ver. 4. The Lord talked with you face to face in the 
mount, &c.| Openly, clearly, and distinctly; or by himself, 
withont the mediation of Moses; but in no visible shape 
for that is expressly denied in the foregoing chapter, iv, 
12. 15. d 

Ver. 5. I stood between the Lord and you at that time, to 
shew you the word of the Lord.| As a mediator, whom God 
employed to prepare them to meet him, (Exod. xix. 10, 11, 
&c.) and to prescribe them the bounds, at what distance 


they should keep, (ver. 12.) and to bring them forth to | 
mect with him, (ver. 17.) and to charge them to keep within | 


their bounds, (ver. 21.) And, on the: other side, to repre- 
sent their desires unto God, after he had spoken to them, 
(Exod. xx. 19.) So that he was truly a mediator between 
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God: and them; and stood also in a middle place, at the 
foot of the mount, while they stood further off. 
For ye were afraid by reason of the fire.) Exod. xx. 18. 
And went not up into the mount:] Exod. xix. 17. xx. 21: 
Ver. 6. I am the Lord thy. God, which brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt, from the house of bondage.| This pre- 
face to the ten commandments is explaincd, Exod. xx. 2. 
Ver. 7. Thou shalt have none other gods before me.| Sce 
Exod. xx.3. Itis wisely observed by Grotius, (lib. ii. de 
Jure Belli et Pacis, cap: 20. sect. 45.) that true religion 
was ever built upon these four principles: First, that there 
is a God, and that he is but One. Secondly, that God is 
nothing of thoso things that we see with our cyes, but some- 
thing more sublime than them all. Thirdly, that he takes 
care of human affairs, and judges them most justly. 
Fourthly, that he is the maker of all things whatsoever. 
Which principles are explained in these first four precepts’ 
ofthe decalogue ; the unity of the Godhead being delivered 
in the first place. : 
Ver. 8—10.. Thou shalt not make thee any graven image, 
nor the likeness of any thing, &c.| The second. principle, 
that God’s nature is invisible,.is contained in this second 
commandment; being the .ground of this prohibition, to 
make any image of-him: which the best of the heathen for- 
bade also for this very reason, ‘Qe ovx 2garrecSat Oeov Suva 
rov.drAAwe i vojoa, because it.is. impossible. to conceive God 
otherwise, but .by the. mind alone, as Plutarch reports’ the 
sense of. Numa'‘among the Romans. ‘And we find the same 


| as plainly said by. Antisthenes among the. Greeks, in Cle- 


mens Alexandrinus, ’O¢fadpoie ody’ bparat, ovdert Lore, otd- 
wep auroy ovoetc Sivarat ixpabeiv 2& sixdvoe: he is not seen by 
the eyes, nor is. like to any thing; and therefore none can 
learn any thing of him by an image. Nor could the vul- 
gar, I am.apt to think, have been kept so long, and so ge- 
nerally as they were, to the worship of them, if it had not 
been by bold fictions, that some of them were Acozerij, 
fallen down from heaven; and that all of them were Oda, 
kat Seluc perovolac avarwAca, Divine things, and full of a Di- 
vine communication, as Jamblichus speaks. And, to make 
them more revercnced, while some of them were.’Ep¢arij, - 
conspicuous to.all the people,.others were kept secret in the 
inmost part.of their temple, as having hidden.in them a 
symbolical..presence of God, as Proclus speaks upon 
‘Timecus.: Which Ezek. Spanhemius justly thinks was done 
in imitation of what Moses saith concerning God's presence 
upon the merey-seat in the holy of holics. (Observationes 
in Callimachum,. p. 586, &c.) 

Sec.upon these three verscs my annotations on Exod. 
xx. 4—6. 
Ver. 11. Thou shalt not take the name Of the Lord thy 


: | God in vain, &c.| This contains the third principle before- 


mentioned, that God takes notice of all things, even of our 
thoughts, and governs all our affairs: for it is the founda- 
tion of an oath, that God knows our very hearts, and is 
witness to our meaning, as well.as our words; and will, if 
we swear falsely, punish us for it: which is an acknow- 
Iedgment also both of.the justice and the power of God. 
(Sec upon Exod. xx. 7.) 

Ver. 12, Keep the sabbath-day to sanctify it.] They were 
to keep it in memory, that they might sanctify it, as it is 
Exod. xx..8. (See there.) And it was sanctified, or set apart 


| for special ends and purposes, that they might give to the 
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blessed God the seventh part of the weck (as Abarbinel 
speaks upon these words), and might Iearn the Divine 
law, together with the Kabalah, or traditional exposition 
of the words, and mark well the niceties of it: for which he 
quotcs a saying out of the Gemara of the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud, ‘ Sabbaths and feasts were not given, but to learn the 
law upon them.” Which is the reason, he saith, of another 
speech of theirs, in their Midrasch, or allegorical exposi- 
tion upon Exodus, that “the sabbath weigheth against all 
the commandments;” because it was a principal means 
to make them known and observed. There is not much 
said, indeed, in express words, concerning this end of 
the rest of the sabbath: but common reason told the Jews, 
it could not be intended merely as a day of ease from la- 
bour, but for the solemn service of God, and instruction in 
their duty to him. 

As the Lord thy God commanded thee.] At Marah, say 
the Jews commonly, where he gave them a statute and an 
ordinance. (Sec Exod. xv. 25.) But one of them saith 
better, At Marah it was designed, and at Sinai it was com- 
manded. But they do not look back far enough for the ori- 
ginal of this commandment: for there being two things in 
this day, the rest of it, and the religion ; the rest of it was in 
remembrance of thcir deliverance out of Egypt, and the 
overthrow of Pharaoh in the Red Sea, which completed 
their déliverance ; immediately after which they kept their 
first sabbatical rest. The religion was in remembrance of 
the creation of the’ world; and so this day had been ob- 
s¢rved from the beginning by the patriarchs, though we 
find no mention made of their resting : and that may possi- 
bly be the meaning of these words, as the Lord thy God 
commanded thee ; that is, immediately after he had fyeney 
the creation of the world. 

Ver. 13. Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy shige ] 
See upon Exod. xx.9. 

Ver. 14. But the seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord 
thy God: in it thou shalt not do any work, &c.] 'Vhe rea- 
son why they might not do any work on this day, is given 
in Exod. xx. 11. which is wholly omitted here; because 
Moses had another reason to add, for the enforcement of 
this precept: and refers them (in the forégoing words, ver. 
12. As the Lord thy God hath commanded thee) to what 
he had said in the books of Genesis and Exodus: where he 
had set down the reason which God himself gave with his 
own mouth, for the religious observation of this day; be- 
cause tn six days the Lord made heaven and earth, &c. So 
that this commandment was designed to establish the 
fourth principle I mentioned, that God is the maker of all 
things. To preserve the memory and sense of which (as 
the author of the answer, Ad Ortlodoxos, observes, Ixix.) 
this rest was instituted, to be observed with a more than 
ordinary sanctity; it being of such great moment, that the 
first sabbath-breaker was punished with death, because the 
voluntary violation of it contained in it a denial, that the 
world was created by God. 

That thy man-servant and thy maid-servant may rest as 
well as thou.] Mercy towards men, as well as piety to- 
wards God, Was a reason for the observation of the sab- 
batical rest. 

Ver. 15. And remember that thon wast a servant in the 
land of Egypt, and that the Lord thy God brought thee 
from thence, &c. therefore the Lord thy God commanded 
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thee to keep the sabbath-day.] This is a new ground for the 
observation of the sabbath; because God had given them 
test from their hard Jabour in Egypt. Which obliged 
them to keep that seventh day, which God appointed at 
the giving of manna (being the day on which he overthrew 
Pharaoh in the Red Sca), as the memory of the creation of 
the world obliged. them to keep one day in seven. So our 
Mr. Mede hath explained it. (See my annotations on 
Exod. xiv. 30.) And Maimonides hath something to the 
same purpose, in his More Nevochim, par. ii. cap. 31. (Sec 
upon Exod. xx. 11.) 

Ver. 16. Honour thy father and thy mother, as the Lord 
thy God hath commanded thee.| In the twentieth of Exodus, 
ver. 12. see there. To which I shall here add, that the 
laws of Solon made those children infamous, who did not 
afford sustenance to their parents, and provide them a ha- 
bitation.» And by the ancient law of Athens, he that re- 


‘proached his parents was disinherited; if he struck them, 


his hand was cut off; if he left them unburied, he lost their 
estate, and .wasS banished his country: and another law 
punished this ingratitude with -y- Sec J. Meursius, in 
his Themis. Attica, lib. i. cap. 2, 3. where he shews, that 
by parents they understood not eis father and mother, but 
grandfather and grandmother; nay, Tovrwv pitne Kat rari 
fav Eve Gwar, t.e. great-grandmother and great-grandfather, 
if they were yet alive, as Iszeus tells us, Orat. vii. And the 
ground of all these laws, was a sense they had, as Es- 
chines tells us,. That men ought to honour their parents, as 
they did the gods, Od¢ 2& taou det rysav rote Seotc. (Sec Sam. 
Petitus, in Leges Atticas, lib. iii. tit. 3.) Whence Hicro- 
cles calls parents, Got éiiyeo, earthly gods. And Philo, 
upon the decalogue, Ocot iugaveic, Kc. visible gods, who 
imitate him that is unbegotten, by giving life. And ac- 
cordingly, next to the precepts concerning the worship of 
God, Moses here places immediately the duty owing unto 
parents. 

That thy ite ys may be prolonged, and that it ma ry go well 
with thee, &c.| These last words are added to what God 
spake, Exod. xx. 12. as an explication of the foregoing. 
Whereby they are excited to obedience, by the promise not 
only of a Jong life, but of a happy. . I say obedience; for 
that is included in honour, as the apostle explains it, 
Coloss. iii. 20. “ Children obcy your parents in all things ;” 
that is, where God hath not commanded the contrary, and 
where it is not inconsistent with the public good;. which is 
alway to be preferred, even before the duty that is. owing 
to natural parents. Insomuch, that common reason taught 
the heathen, that for the good of the society, the son is.to 
lay aside the reverence. he should pay to his father, and 
the father to pay it unto the son, that is, when he is in pub- 
lic office: thus the famous Fabius Cunctator commended 
his son, for making him light off from his horse, when he 
met him in his consulship, as Plutarch tells us. And see 
A. Gellius, lib. xi. Noct. Attic. tne lib. xiii. cap. w/t. 
and lib. xiv. in the beginning. 

Ver. 17. Thou shalt not Rill. |] If a man killed another 
involuntarily, he was banished by the laws of Athens from 
his country for a year: but if he killed another & woovolac, 
as Demosthenes speaks, out of forethought, and designedly, 
he was put to death: (see Sam. Petitus, lib. vii. in Leges 
Atticas, tit. 1. p. 508. 512.) Yea, so detestable was this sin 
accounted, that even ra aywvya, lifeless things, such as wood, 
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orstone, or iron, wherewith a man was killed, Draco ordered — 


to be thrown out of their coasts. (Ib. p. 523.) 

Ver. 18. Thou shalt not commit aduliery.| This crime 
was also punished with death by the laws of Draco. Solon, 
indeed, left it to the liberty of the husband, who caught an- 
other man in bed with his wife, either to kill him, if he 
pleased, or to let him redeem his life with a sum of money. 
But if after this he lived with his wife, he was infamous, 
as Demosthenes tells us, who saith, she might not come 
publicly into théir temples: if she did, any man might treat 
her as he pleased, only not kill her: so that she was so 
odious as to be thrown, "Ex re rij¢ oixiag tov avdpde, Kai 2 
icowy twv tie méAEewe, both out of the house of her husband, 
and out of holy places of the city. Nor might she go 
abroad with any ornaments (Mi é&civat xoopetatar, is the 
law of Solon): if she did, any body might take them away 
from her, and tear her clothes in pieces, and beat her, only 
not maim her in any part of her body. (See the same Pe- 
titus, lib. vi. tit. 4.) 

Ver. 19. Neither shalt thou steal.] The laws of Draco 
punished all theft. with death: which Solon thought too 
severe, and therefore changed that punishment into making 
satisfaction, by restoring double; yet still making it death, 
_if any man stole above such a value, or took any thing out 
of the public baths, and such-like places, though of never 
so little value. (See in the same author, lib. vii. tit. 5.) 

Ver. 20. Neither shalt thou bear false witness against 
thy neighbour.] There was an action, at Athens, lay both 
against false witnesses, and him that produced them; who 
had a fine set upon them, and were made infamous. ‘And if 
they were found thrice in the same fault, Todrove 2a xat 
avrove, Kal Tove é& TobTwY, atinoue elvat, both they themselves, 
and all their posterity, were made infamous, as Andocides 
speaks. (See ib. p. 559.) 

Ver. 21. Neither shalt thou desire thy neighbour's wife, 
neither shalt thou covet thy neighbour’s house, &c.] It is 
observed by some, that an exact order is observed in the 
delivery of these precepts: for, first, he places such offences 
as are consummate, and then those that are but begun, and 
not perfected. And in the former, he proceeds from those 
that are most heinous unto those that are less grievous: 
for those offences are the greatcst which disturb the public 
order, and consequently do mischief unto a great many. 
Such are those that are committed against governors and 
rulers, who are comprehended under the name of parents, 
by whose authority human society is preserved. And then, 
among those which are against particular persons, those 
are the greatest which touch a man’s life; next, those that 
wrong his family, the foundation of which is matrimony ; 
then, those that wrong him in his goods, either directly by 
stealth, or more craftily by bearing false witness. Then, in 
the last place, those sins are mentioned which are not con- 
summate, bcing gone no farther than desire; which in 
Exod. xx. 17. are expressed by one and the same word, 
but here by two; which we translate desire and covet: be- 
tween which I know no difference, unless they express 
higher and Jower degrees of the same sin. The contrary to 
which is, contentedness with our portion, and thankfulness 

to God for it ; which will not Ict us covet any thing bclong- 
ing to another man, with his loss and damage. 

Ver. 22. These words the Lord spake unto all the assembly 

in the mount ; out of the midst se the fire, of the clouds, and 
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of.the thick darkness.] Exod. xix. 16. xx. 18. This con- 
futes the foolish fancy of the Jewish doctors, that the peo- 
ple heard only the first words of God, I. am the Lord thy God, 
&e. thou shalt have no other gods but me; %. e. they heard 
him declare his existence, and his unity; but all the rest 
were reported to them by Moses. Nothing can be more 
contrary to what he here saith, that all these words (that 
is, the ten words beforementioned) were spoken to their 
whole assembly. (See More Nevochim, par. ii. cap. 33.) . 

With a great voice.| That is, so loud that it might be 
heard by the whole camp. 

And he added no more. |] All the rest of sie; command- 
ments, which follow in Exod. xxi. xxii. and xxiii, were 
delivered to Moses alone, and by him to the people, ac- 
cording to their own desire, (Exod. xx. 19. xxi. 1. xxiv. 3.) 

_ And he wrote them in two tables of stone,-and delivered 
them unto me.) That is, the ten commandments, and no 
more, (Exod. xxiv. 12. xxxi. 18. xxxiv. 1.28.) Lest what 
they heard with their ears should quickly slide out of their 
minds, lie took care to have it engraven with his own hands 
in these tables. ' 

Ver. 23. And it came to pass, when ye heard. the voice out 
of the midst of the darkness (for the mountain did burn with 

fire), that ye came near unto me ; even all the heads of the 
tribes and elders.] After they had recovered out of the fright 
wherein they were at the conclusion of these words: when 
the thundcrings, lightnings, and noise of the trumpet were so 
terrible, that they removed, and stood afar off, (Exod.xx.18.) 

Ver. 24. And ye said, Behold, the Lord our God hath 
shewed us his glory, and his greatness, and we have heard his 
voice out of the midst of the fire.| Here Moses relates more 
largely what he said in short, Exod. xx. 19. 

We have seen this day, that God doth talk with man, and 
he liveth.] This looks like a thankful acknowledgment of 
the great goodness of God, in vouchsafing them such a 
favour as never any men had before, and whicli they could 
notexpect again. And accordingly Moses makes use of it 
as an argument to be very observant of God’s CAINEDORINE 
(Exod. xx. 22, 23.) 

Ver. 25. Now, therefore, why should we die? for this 
great fire will consume us: for tf we hear, the voice of the 
Lord our God any more, then we shall die.) It is an un- 
grounded conceit of Maimonides (in the place abovemen- 
tioned ), that, when they had heard the first words, they fell 
into a swoon, and did not recover. themselves till all -the 
rest were spoken; which made them conclude, that they 


should really die, and never come to themselves again (as 


we speak), if they should hear him speak to them any 
more. The plain meaning is, that mortal men could not 
endure to hear him speak in that manner: for the voice was 
so loud, and accompanicd with such flashes of fire, and 
such claps of thunder, as made them conclude, if it had 
continued longer, they should have expired. 

Ver. 26. For who is there of all flesh.| z. e. Of all men 
who are weak and frail, as the word jlésh denotes. 

That hath heard the voice of the living God, speaking.out 
of the midst of fire (as we have) and lived?| There is no 
instance of such a thing as this, which made them afraid 
of hearing him speak, in this manner, any more: for they 
did not mind God’s end and intention in this, (which Moses 
suggests to them in Exod. xx. 20.) but in a confusion of 
thoughts imagined, that though they had escaped once, the 
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flames out of which ho spako might devour them, if they / 


came near them again. 

Ver. 27. Go thou near, and hear all that the Lord our 
God will say ; and speak thou unto us all that the Lord our 
God shall speak unto thee, and we will hear it, and do it.] 
See Exod. xx. 19. This shews their opinien of Moses, 
that he could be able not only to endure that without dis- 
order which made them ready to dic, but go into the very 
midst of the darkness out of which those flames came. 

Ver. 28. And the Lord heard the voice .of your words 
when ye spake unto me; and the Lord said unto me, I have 
heard the voice of the words of this people, &c.] As Moses 
hero reports more largely what they said to him than he 
did in Exodus, so he likewise gives a larger account what 
God bade him say to them, in answer to their desire. 

They have well said all that they have spoken.) It very 
much becomes them, out of a sense of their meanness and 
unworthiness, and of the inconceivable majesty of God, 
to desire he would speak to them by a mediator. 

Ver. 29. Oh that there were such a heart in them, that they 
would fear me, and keep my commandments always.| The 
words are wonderful emphatical in the Hebrew, Who will 
give, that there may be such a heart in them. Whichis an 
expression of the most earmest desire; but withal signifies, 
that if what he had done for them would not move them to 
fear and obey him, it was impossible to persuade them to 
it. Not but that he could miraculously work upon them, 
and change their hearts (saith Maimonides), if he pleased, 
as he miraculously changed the nature of other things; but 
if this were God’s will, to deal with them after this fashion, 
there would have been no need to send a prophet to them, 
or to publish laws full of precepts and promises, rewards 
and punishments; by which (saith he) God wrought upon 
their heart, and not by his absolute ei ho Saige 
Nevochim, par. iii. cap. 32.) 

That it might be well with them, and with their children 
for ever!| For God desired nothing more than this, which 
they themselves promised, (ver. 27.) which moved him to 
vouchsafe such a special privilege to them, as first to speak 
to them himself, and, at their desire, consent to speak to 
them by his prophet. 

' Ver. 30. Go say to them, Get you into your tents again. | 
All this shews that Moses was a mediator hetween God 
and them, and between them and God. 

Ver, 31. But as for thee, stand thou here by me.] He in- 
vites Moses unto the nearest approaches unto his majesty; 
and the most familiar converse with him, (Exod. xx. 21. 
¥xiv. 2.18.) For this was the highest degree of prophecy, 
as Maimonides calls it, in his More Nevochim, par. iii. 
cap. 51. And in his preface to that book, he saith, this is 
the greatest degree of illumination of a prophet, concern- 
ing whom it is said, Stand thou here with me: and again, 
The skin of his face shone. Which he supposes signified, 
that his mind was always full of light; whereas other pro- 
phets were some time in darkness, and saw nothing. 

And I will sneak unto thee all the commandments, and the 
statutes, and the judgments, which thou shalt teach yer 
According to their own desire, ver, 27. (See vi. 1.) 

And that they may do them in the land which T give 
them to possess it.] seh Te to their promise in the same, 
ver. 27. 


Ver. 32. Ye shall observe to.do therefore as the Lord your 
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God hath commanded you.} Being obliged by such singular 
benefits as no other nation ever had the like, (ver. 24—26.) 
and having engaged themselves so solemnly to be obedient, 
(ver. 27.) 

Ye shall not turn aside, to the right hand, or to the left.) 
This is a phrase often used to signify a strict observance 
of God's laws; neither superstitiously adding to them, nor 
profanely laying aside any of them, (xvii. 20. xxviii. 14. 
Josh. i. 7.) 

Ver. 33. Ye shall walk in all the ways which the Lord 
your God hath commanded.) That is, observe all his laws, 
and make them the rule of their lives. 

That ye may live, and that it may be well with you, and 
that ye may prolong. your days, in the land which ye shall 
possess.) Universal obedience, he would have them sensi- 
ble, was the only way to make them live happy and long 
in that good land which he was about to bestow upon them. 
This he ineulcates again in the next chapter, vi. 3. For all 
mankind thought long life a very great blessing, as appears 
by Callimachus’s hymn to Diana, ver. 132, 138. when he 
promises to those whom she favours, 

——_—-— — ove én ojua 
"Eoxovrat, why evTE ToAuxpoudy Ti plows. 
i.e. They shall.not come into their — till they have 
reached a great old age. , he 
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Ver. 1. N OW these are the commandments, the statutes, 
and the. judgments.]-Which God: promised to deliver to 
him, in the foregoing chapter, ver. 31.; and conumandments 
are thought commonly to relate unto the moral laws; sta- 
tutes to rites and ceremonies, which have:no natural rea- 
son for them; and judgments to civil government. 

Which the Lord your God commanded to teach you, that 
ye might do themin the land whither ye go to possess it.) 
They are the words of God himself, in the place before- 


“named, ver. 31. 


This, I suppose, was spoken by Moses to them, a little 
time after he had delivered what is contained in the fore- 
going chapter; being a preface to the rest of the laws which 
he received from God in Mount Sinai, as they desired. 

Ver.2. That thou mightest fear the Lord thy God, to 
keep all his statutes, and his commandments, which I com- 
mand thee, &c.| ‘The prime intention of God’s speaking to 
them by himself and by Moses was, to implant his fear m 
their hearts, as the true principle of obedience; which so 
certainly flows from it, if it be preserved in its power and 
force, that it frequently in Scripture significs the whole.duty 
we owe to God. But here, more particularly, it-seems to 
signify their adhering to him as the only God: so it is used, 
1 Kings xviii. “3 12. and in the New pte pe most 


| plainly, - Acts x. 2. 35. 


Ver, 8, Hear ‘therefore, O Israel, and observe to do it] 
Mark therefore so well what I say, as to do accordingly. 

That it may be well with:thee, &c.] As the only way to 
be happy, and to grow a mighty nation, aud, in short, enjoy 
all that God had promised to their pious ancestors. 

Ver. 4. Héar, O Israel.] We repeats it again, because 
what he was going to say is of the highest importance. 

‘The Lord our God is one Lord.] Being to remind them 
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of all the laws which God delivered to them by him, and 
to endeavour to beget a holy fear of him, as’ the principle 
of obedience, he most earnestly presses upon them; before 
he preceeds further, the first of the ten commandments ; 
which is,: that there is but one God, who alone is to be 
worshipped; and that he is their God :-whose laws there- 
fore could net be controlled by the authority of any other 
pretended god. 

Many of the ancient fathers, particularly Theodoret and 
Greg. Nyssen, think there is a plain intimation of the 
blessed Trinity in these words, The Lord our God is one 
Lord: and some of the Jews themselves have thought, 
there was something extraordinary in it, that the name of 
God should be thrice mentioned, as it is in this sentence ; 
which signifies three midoth, or properties, they confess; 
which they sometimes call three faces, or emanations, or 
sanctifications, or numerations, though they will not call 
them three persons; as Joseph de Voysin observes, in his 
book against an Anonymous Anti-trinitarian, p. 58. 68. 71, 
72. And the cabalists say as much, who, asserting ten se- 
phiroth in God (which they take to be something different 
from the cssence of Ged, and-yet not creatures, but emana- 
tions from it, as Manasseh ben Israel explains their words), 
they make the three first of them to be more than the other 
seven; and call them primordial. The first of which they call 
the Wonderful Intelligence, and the First Intellectual Light 
(as St. James calls God the Father of lights), and the First 
Glory. The second they call, among other naniés, the I/- 
luminating Intelligence (just as St. J ohn saith, the eternal 
Word “ enlightens every one that cometh into the world”), 
and the Second Glory. And the third they call the Sancti- 
fied Intelligence (so the word wipo, which is in Pual, must 
be translated, not sanctifying, as Rittangelius takes it,) or 
they may mean no'more than the Holy Intelligence ; which 
is the very same with the Holy Spirit. All this we find in 
the book Jetzira, which they fancy was made by Abraham: 
from whence we cannot but Icarn, that they had an obscure 
notion of the blessed Trinity : and that the apostles used 
no other language about it, than what was among the Jews. 
The best of which are so sensible of such things, as I have 
mentioned, that they think we Christians are not idolaters, 
though we believe three persons in the Godhead (which 
they fancy inclines to polytheism), because we believe the 
unity of God’; and therefore may be saved as well as ey: 
SoJ. Wagenscil shews in his annotations upon Sota, cap.7. 
p: 751, &e. and Arnoldus, 1 in his Spicilegia, after him, p. 
1218. ' 

Ver. 5. And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thine heart, &c.] Our blessed Saviour, alleging ‘these two 
verses, (Mark xii. 29, 30.) looks upon these words as a part 
of the first commandment: for, after he had said, ‘“ The 
first of all the commandments is, Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
our God is one Lerd; and, Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul,” &c. he ‘thus 
concludes, “ this is the first commandment.” For, to own 
him to be the only God, the author of our being and of.all 
things, doth necessarily include in it a love of him above 
all things whatsoever, which ‘requires us:to love him, who 
hath ‘made them so lovely. This is another principle.or 
spring of obedience, inseparable from the fear of God be- 
forementioned : which doth not .drive us away from him, 
but draw us tohim; being sucha reverence towards him as 
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children havé to their kind parents, which is ever mixed 
with love to them. 

With all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy might.} For there being no other God but he alone, 
none else could have any right: to their love and service, 
but he only whose nature is so excellent, that it requires 
the utmost we can do to testify our regard to him. This 
one of the Jewish writers hath admirably expressed in this 
manner ; “ Whosocver serves God out of love, he gives him- 
self to the study of his laws, and unte good works, &c. 
which excite him to love God with the most flagrant affec- 


tion; not for the sake of any thing in this world, nor for 


the fear of any.evil; but he serves God trnly, because he 
is the truth, and the chiefest good, that he may be.admitted 
to communion with him. And a man ought to love him 
with the most vehement and intense affection; so that he 
languish with leve to him, just as aman thatis in love with 
one he desires to make his wife: wheresoever he.is, at 
home or abroad, when he eats and drinks, when he lies 
down and rises up, he thinks of her. .To which Solomon 
compares the love of the spouse, who saith, I am sick of 
love,” (Cant. ii. 5.) To this purpose, Baal Chasidim, men- 
tiened by Wagenseil, upon Sota, cap. 5. p. 611.. 

By the heart may be here meant the will, which is the 
original of all that a man doth (as the Jews speak), whether 
good or evil: by the soul, the affections (to which St. Mark 
adds the mind, i.e. the understanding, or rational faculty); 
and by might or strength, is meant the power of the body for 
action; which four all together make up the whole man, — 
And the word all added to ohio of these, doth not exclude 
all other things from any share in our thoughts and affec- 
tions, but only from an equal interest in them. . The love 
of God ought to be superior, and direct all our other mo- 
tions to serve him, as age cee expresses it in his pre- 
face to Pirke Avoth. 

Ver. 7. And thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children.| In the Hebrew the words are (as our margin ob- 
serves), shall whet or sharpen them: signifying, as some 
think, that they should endeavour to make them pierce 
their hearts. But De Dien rather :thinks it signifies beat 
them into them, as things are hammered on an anvil with 
repeated strokes. Which the famous Bochartus doth not 
so ‘well approve; who observes, that the word sanan, 
which in Arabic signifies, in the first-place, to sharpen or 
whet, signifies also exquisite docere, &c. to teach exquisitely ; 
so that he who is‘ taught be made thereby meré acute and 
perspicacious. Whichis the intention he thinks of the He- 
brew word here, lib. ii. Canaan, cap. 17.. -However it’ be. 
expounded, it imports the diligence tliey should use (as. 
we translate it), to instil this principle into their children’s 
minds, that there is but one God; and to work in them a 
fear and love of:-his Divine Majesty. To that which goes 
before .(ver. 4—6.) these words have a particular respect. 
By which it appears, that Moses thought his law was so 
plain, that every father might be able to instruct his sons 
in it, and every mother her daughters. 

And thou shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine 
house, and when thou walkest by. the way, and when thou 
liest down, and when thou risest up.) As much as to.say, 
they should take all oceasions to inculcate this. great thing, 
at home and abroad, night and.day; never ceasing thei 
most carnest endeavours, to persuade thcir children not to 
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worship any other God; nor to fail to worship the Lord 
their God with sincere affection. 

The Jews have made from hence one of their affirmative 
precepts, that twice a day, at least, they should recite these 
words, Hear, O Israel, &c. which is a very dilute sense of 
this precept: wherein Moses requires not merely their 
saying these words (in which there might be a great deal of 
superstition), but taking all opportunities to imprint them 
upon the minds and hearts of their children. 

Ver. 8. And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine 
hand, and they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes.] Just 
thus he commands them to preserve the memory of their 
deliverance out of the land of Egypt, almost in the same 
words: see Exod. xiii. 9. 16. where this is sufficiently ex- 


plained. And it appears to be a proverbial speech from. 


Isa. xlix.16. There are some learned men, indeed, who 
take these words literally, notwithstanding St. Jerome hath 
delivered his opinion to the contrary, that there is no com- 
mand for phylacteries, which are grounded upon these 
words, particularly Jos. Sealiger, in his Elench. Triheres. 
Nic. Serarii, cap.7, 8. where he thinks God gave this com- 
mand to the Israelites, to prevent their following the rites 
of other nations, who armed themselves against dangers 
with superstitions amulets in their foreheads; which the 
Egyptians, he thinks, called totaphot. But since, neither 
here nor in Exodus, there are any such words as thou shalt 
make thee frontlets, but Moses only saith the things that he 


is speaking of shall be for frontlets between their. eyes, 1. 


take it not to be meant literally ; though it is likely they in- 
tended well who so understood it: for our blessed Saviour 
doth not seem to reprove the Jews for wearing phylacteries, 
but for their ostentation, in making them broader than 
ordinary. 

Ver. 9. And thou shalt write them upon the posts of thy 
house, and on thy gates.) This looks more like a literal 
command than the former; and it might have been very 
useful to them, when they went in and out of their house, 
to read these words, Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is 
one Lord, &c. But the Jews are too serupulous about the 
words they should write, and upon what part of the posts 
and gates they were to put them, &c. as Mr. Selden ob- 
serves, (lib. iii. de Synedr. cap. 13. n. 2.) Though, after all, 
it may be, this was not intended, but only that they should 
never let this principle slip ont of their mind, but think of 
it when they went out and came in, as well as when they 
were in their houses, and by the way; when they rose up, 
and.when they lay down. Yet it must be observed, that 
other nations used to write their laws upon their gates, as 
Hucetius notes in his Demonstratio Evangelica, (p. 58.) 
which, it is likely, they did in imitation of the Jews, who, 
to this day, have written in a parchment these words from 
ver. 4. to the end of this verse, (with that other passage, 
chap. xi. from ver. 13. to ver. 20.) which they roll up, and 
writing on it the name of Shaddai, put it into a piece of 
cane, or other hollow wood, and fasten it to the doors of 
their houses, and of each particular room in them; and, as 
often as they go in and out, they make it a part of their de- 


votion to touch this parchment, and kiss it; as Leo Modena. 


tells us, in his History of the Jews, par. i. cap. 2. 

_ Ver. 10. And it shall be, when the Lord thy God shall 
have brought thee into the land, which he sware, &c.] Of 
this he speaks with the greatest assurance, there being no 
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doubt to be made, that God would immediately give them 
possession of the good land promised to them. The only 
danger was, lest they should be thrown out of it for their 
disobedience. 

Great and goodly cities, which thou buildest not.] For 
they did not lay all waste, as they did Jericho (for which 
there was a particular reason), but dwelt in them, after 
they had destroyed the inhabitants. 

Ver. 11. And houses full of all good things, which thou 
fillest not, &c.] In this, and what follows in the rest of the 
verse, he sets forth the great bounty of God to them ; who 
intended to enrich them with all manner of good things, 
without any labour of their own to purchase them. 

Ver. 12. Then beware lest thou forget the Lord which 
brought thee forth out of the land of Egypt, &e.| In pros-- 
perity we are too prone to forget our benefactors. 

Ver..13. Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God, and serve 
him.] Preserve an awful sense of him in thy mind, and be 
constant in his worship and service; which was never 
more necessary, than when they enjoyed so many blessings 
from him. 

And shalt swear by his name.) When there was any need 
for it: as in making covenants with their neighbours, or in 
bearing their testimony hefore a judge, they were to swear 
only by the name of God, not by any idol, nor by the heaven, 
or the earth, or any thing troncitn; for they can bear wit- 
ness to nothing. (See Josh. xxiii. 7, 8.) Nor was it lawful, 
as Maimonides observes (in his treatise called Shebuoth), 
to join any other thing with the name of God. But it was 
all one, whether a man sware by the proper name of God, 
or by any of his attributes; as, by the name of Him who is 
merciful, or gracious, or long-suffering, &e. for this is a 
perfect oath. (See Selden, lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 11. n. 2. 
and see n. 7. concerning other oaths.) —- 

Ver. 14. Ye shall not go after other gods, of the gods 
of the people which are round about you.] This shews that 
his intention in this chapter is, to press upox: them the 
observation of the first commandment, which our Saviour. . 
justly calls the great commandment. 

Ver. 15. For the Lord thy God is a jealous God.) Sce' 
Exod. xx. 5. Exod. xxxiv. 14. 

Among you.] In the Hebrew, in the midst of you; t 
observe all you do, though never so seeretly. 

Lest the anger of the Lord thy God be kindled against 


_ thee, and destroy thee from off the face of the earth.| For 


this was the most provoking. of all other sins: and there- 
fore we never read either in the law, or in the prophets, 
the word charon (i. e. fury), or aph (anger), or caas (in- 
dignation ), or kinah (jealousy), ascribed unto God, but 
when mention is made of idolatry. So Maimonides ob- 
serves, More Nevoch. par. i. cap. 36. 

Ver. 16. Ye shall not tempt the Lord your God, as you 
tempted him in Massah.] Never distrust God’s good pro- 
videnee, nor murmur against him in any distress: for this 
was the temptation at Massah; (Exod. xvii. 2—7.) 

Ver.17. You shall diligently keep the commandments of 
the Lord your God, and his testimonies, and his statutes, 
which he hath commanded thee.|] As if he had said, I can- 
not too often press this upon you; nor can you uso too 
great care in this matter. 

Ver. 18. And thou shalt do that which is right and good 
in the sight of the Lord, that it may be well with thee.) As 
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they loved themselves, he charges them not to follow their 
oyn desires (which is called doing that which is good in 
their own eyes), but govern themselves by his hely will. 

And that thou mayest go in and possess the good land.] 
Or rather, after thou hast gone in, and possessed the good 
land which the Lord sware unto thy fathers: for there was 
no doubt of their going in; but only of their behaviour 
there, after they were made. so happy, ver. 10—12. 

Ver. 19. To cast out all thine enemies from before thee, 
as the Lord hdih spoken.] Hé seems particularly to charge 
them te drive out the people ef Canaan, as God hath cem- 
manded, (Numb. xxxiii. 832.) For otherwise they would 
tempt them to forget this great principle of their religion, 
that.the Ged of Israel was the only Ged, and entice them 
to serve their idols, (ver. 14.) 

Ver, 20. And when thy son asketh thee in time to come, 
saying, What mean the testimonies, and the statutes, and 
the judgments, which the Lord our God hath commanded 
you?] ‘Abarbinel thinks, that their posterity, in future 
ages, might observe three sorts of precepts in the law, 
viz. testimonies; which in Hebrew are called eduth, which 
were such constitutions as bear witness of some great 
thing God had done for them, and preserved the memery 
thereof; such was the Passover. And then, secondly, 
there were chukkim (statutes ), which are such precepts the 
reason of. which is‘unknoewn. And, thirdly, mischpatim 
(judgments), which are such, whose reasen is evident. 
Now they might desire to knew the reason why such 
several laws were given; and he thinks Moses teaches 
them to give a distinct answer to their children about cach 
of these. 


Ver. 21. Then thou shalt sa y unto thy son, We were Pha- | 


raoh's bondmen in Egypt, and the Lord brought us out of 
Egypt with a mighty hand.) As if he had said, tell them 
the reason why he gave us the first sort of precepts, par- 
ticularly that about the Passover, was, because we were 
slaves, and Ged brought usa state of liberty; which he 
would have always thankfully remembered, by the obser- 
vation ef that feast which testified what God wrought for 
us by his power alone.. The like may be said of. the. other. 
two great festivals, which were to preserve the memory of 
such-like benefits. 


Ver. 22. And the Lord shewed signs and wonders, great 


and sore, upon Egypt, upon Pharaoh, and all his household, 


&ce.] Particularly slew all their first-born, and spared those . 


of the Israelites: the memory of which he ordered to be pre- 
served,'by. giving their first-horn unto him, (Exod. xiii.) 

Ver. 23. And he brought us out from thence, that he 
might bring us wm, to give us the land which he sware to our 
fathers.| This is the reason, Abarbinel fancies, of giving 
them the judgments beferementioned: God hronght us out, 
saith he, to place us in this good land, and settle us here 
under a government of our own. Now civil.society can- 
not be preserved without just judgments: and therefore, 
that we might live in good order, God gave us these poli- 
tical laws. 

Ver.:24, And the Lord commanded us to do all these 
statutes, to fear the Lord our God.} ‘As for the third sort, 
which are statuées, give your children this answer: that 


though we do not know the reason of them, yet the benefit. 
of them is manifest; for they-lead us tothe fear. of God. 


And nothing is so. much: for our good as that, both for the 
VOL. I. 
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eternal geed .of our souls,-and for the long life of our 
bodies. So he interprets the last words of this verse; and 
so doth Maimenides. 

For our good always, that he may preserve us alive, as it is 
at ths day.| The first words in the Hebrew are, that it 
may be well with us all our days; er, more literally, for 
good to us all our days: that is, say our rabbins, (they are 
the words of Maimenides, par. iii. More Nevochim, cap. 27: 
where he repeats what I observed befere upon iv. 40.) 
That it may be well with us in that world which is wholly 
good ; and our days may be prolonged in that world which 
is wholly long ; or, in short, that thou mayest come into 
the world which is good and long, which is a perpetual 
subsistence. As for the last werds, they belong, he thinks, 


- to their corpereal subsistence here, which endures but for 


atime; and therefere he saith, As at this day ; to shew he 
speaks of the present world, wherein they sheuld live hap- 
pily by observing his laws. 

Ver. 25. And it shall be our. righteonan ded: af we observe 
to do all these commandments. ] Their children might ‘say, 
If there be such benefits in-observing the statutes, which 
lead to the fear of God, and to happiness hereafter, what 
nced we trouble ourselves about the other two? Unte 
which, A barbinel imagines, they are taught te give this an-. 
swer, It is our righteousness, if we observe to do all these 
commandments ; i.e. We cannot be righteous beferc God, 
if they have not respect to all his precepts, whether testi- 
monies, statutes, or judgments, which are all comprehended 
in this word mitzvoth, or commandments. This is some- 
thing nice and curious, but there'is a great deal of truth in it. 

The word righteousness also, it must be acknowledged, 
eften comprehends mercy init: and thus the LX X. and 
And te take in this 
sense, these words may be thus expounded: If we ebserve 
to do all these commandments, God will account us a . 
righteous people, and be kind to us. 

Before the Lord our God, as he hath scoesentabiiolt 462 
Having a sincere respect to God in all that we do. 
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Ver. 1. Wuen the Lord thy God shall bring thee into 
the land whither thou goest to possess it.]:'That is, _— a 
had put them into possession of it. 

And hath cast out many nations before thee, the Hittites, 
and the Girgashites, and the Amorites, and the Canaanites, 


! and the Perizzites, and the Hivites, and the Jebusites, &c.] 
| There were ten nations inhabited in this ceuntryin the days 


of Abraham: but three of them were cither worn out since 
that time, or, being bnt a small people, were incorporated . 
with the rest: fer the Kenites and the Kencezites (sce Gen. 
xv. 19.) are net mentioned after that time, and the Re- 
phaim pessessed but a little part of Canaan, the great 
body ef them being in Bashan, on this side Jordan, where 
Moses now was: (see upon Gen. xv. 19.) 

Seven nations greater and mightier than thou.}] The Amor- 
ites alone seem to have been mightier than the Israclites 
(for there were no less than five kings of them, that dwelt 
in the mountains, Josh. x.'5, 6. besides those in: other 
parts), and therefore all the scven nations were much su- 
perior te them in strength. . 
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Ver. 2. And when the Lord thy God shall deliver them 
before thee, thou shalt smite them, and utterly destroy them, 
&e.] He still pursues his. intention, to preserve in them a 
due care to observe the first commandment, of which he 
began to treat in the foregoing chapter: for that is the 
reason why they were to destroy these seven nations, that 
they might not be indangcer to be scduced by them to serve 
other gods, (ver.1.) But whether they were not first to 
offer them terms of peace, according to the directions in 
the twentieth chapter. of this book, is a question which I 
have endeavoured to resolve in another place, upon Exod. 
xxiii. 33. , Certain it is, that if they refused their offers, 
there was the greater reason to be severe to them: and 
without offering them any tcrms,:-God might in justice 
order the Israclites to destroy them: for every king hath 
power in his.dominions to cut off evil-doers; and therefore 
much more the King of kings: who might order whom 
he pleased (as other kings do) to be executioners in his 
vengeance upon these seven nations, for their abominable 
idolatries,- beastly lusts, and horrid cruelties, and other 
such-like sins, of which they were guilty. 

This was a thing of such moment, that God ordcred 
Moses to give them this charge some time ago, (N umb. 
XxXXili. 52.) which he now renews. 

Thou shalt make no covenant with them.) To suffer them 
to live with them, in the same country, (Exod. xxxiv. 12.) 
. Nor shew mercy to them.| For that had been cruelty to 


themselves and their posterity, to ‘spare such incurable. 


idolaters. How far the Talmudists, extend this, see in 
Dionys. Vossius, upon Maimonides’s treatise of Idolatry, 
p. 139. and Maimonides himself, in the following para- 
graphs, 4—6. 

Ver. 3. Neither shalt thou make marriages with them: 
thy daughters thou shalt not give to his.sons ; nor his 
daughters shalt thou take to thy sons.) See Exod. xxxiv. 
15. Some of the Jews think they. might marry with them, 
if they became prosclytes of justice (as they called those 
who received circumcision, and undertook to observe the 
whole law); and that they might think this was not lawful, 
yet think that they might marry with the children of such 
proselytes: (see Selden, lib. v. de Jure Nat. et Gent. &c. 
cap. 14, 15.) And the Talmudists say, this law did not ex- 
tend to prosclytes, who might marry with any of these 
nations, as he shews there, cap. 18. 

Ver. 4. For they will turn away thy sons fram following 
me, that they may serve other gods, &c.] ‘There was great 
danger, if they loved thcir wives, that they might draw 
them to their idolatry ; in which they were so rooted, that 
there was little hope of converting them to the true reli- 
gion. ‘Thercfore this is opposed to the love of the Lord 
their God; for the preserving of which in their hearts 
they are forbidden such marriages, (Josh. xxiii. 11, 12.) 
And indeed it was but a piece of natural equity, that they 
should abstain from such familiarity with those who would 
certainly undo them. Which made Abraham, before this 
law, charge his son Isaac, not to take a wife from among 
the Canaanites ; and the same care was taken of Jacob. 
And when this law of Moses was abolished, the apostle 
warns Christians. (themselves against such unequal inatches, 
(2 Cor. vi. 14.) The danger of. which David had noted, 
Psal. cvi. 35, 36. ‘So will the anger of the Lord be kin- 
died against you,” &c. (See vi. 15.) 
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Ver. 5. But thus shall ye deal with them.] Or, therefore 
thus shall ye deal with them ; that is, to prevent the foro- 
mentioned mischief, he orders ean: to leave no relic of 
their idolatry remaining. 

Ye shall destroy their altars.| The very same sept 
Exod. xxxiv. 18. 

And break down their tmages. | The very same wort 
with these are in Exod. xxiii. 24. (only there it is. -said, 
quite break down), and in Exod. xxxiv. 13. ae 

And cut down their groves.] There is the same mention 
of asherim (which we translate groves) in the placo last 
named; only another word for cut down (see there). 
But Mr. Selden, both there and -here, understands by 
asherim, wooden images of Astartc, a great goddess'wor- 
shipped in that country: for which; among other reasons, 
he gives this, that Gideon is said to have thrown. down the 
altar of Baal, and cut down the grove that was by it. So we 
translate it, Judg. vi. 25. 28. where, in the Hebrew, the 
last word is alau, which signifies upon it,’and not by it: 
and so the LXX. ’Em’ air. And therefore the asherah, 
which is said to be upon the altar, must’ not signify a 
grove, but an wnage ; and none more likely than that of 
Astarte. (Sce de Diis Syris ~ apis il. ee 2. and 
2 Kings xxiii.6,7.) 

And burn their graven images with 4a ] ites he was com- 

manded to destroy their molten images, (Numb. xxxiii. 52.) 
that so no sort of image, nor any monument of their worship, 
might be lefl in the country, -but. all so entirely abolished, 
that they might have no incentive to idolatry. © This was 
the work of the supreme . governor, as Grotius pradently 
observes: for though out of private places it belonged to 
the lord of the place, or, if he were negligent, to the king, 
to remove idols, yet none but the supréme power might 
remove them out of public places, or such persons who 
were delegated thereby to that office. (See L. de Imper. 
Sum. Potest. circa Sacra, cap. 8. sect. 3.) 

Ver. 6. For thou art a holy people unto the Lord thy 
God.} ‘This is an argument frequently used, particularly in 
the book of Leviticus, why they should cleave to God 
alone; because he had separated them to himself by many 
peculiar laws, which no other people had but ee Se xb 
xi. 44, 45, xix. 2. xx. 7. 26.) 

The Lord thy .God hath chosen thee to be a Nipediat (itis 
unto himself, above all people.that are upon the face of the 
earth.| As he had distinguished them from all other people 
by peculiar laws, so }y special favours and singular privi- 
leges which no other nation whatsoever enjoyed. (See Exod. 
xix. 5, 6.) Some interpret the words special people, to sig- 
nify that they belonged to none but him; and he had no 
other people but they; whom he had espoused to himself. 
From whence it is, that, as the Fsraclités are called God's 
people, so that couniry is called his land, (Psal. Ixxxv. 1.) 
for there he dwelt by his special presence. And the king 
of that country is called God’s king, (Vsal. xviii. 50.) and 
he is said to sit on God’s throne; and to be Aelech le Je- 
hovah, king for the Lord, (2 Chron. ix. 8.) and the king- 
dom is called the kingdom of the Lord, (xiii. 8.) and -there- 
fore with this argument Asa addresses himself to God in 
the next chapter, (xiv. 11.) for help in time of distress, be- 
cause he was their God; and would not, he hoped, Ict their 
enemies prevail against himself. And accordingly these 
enemies are said to be “ destroyed before the Lord, and 
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before his host,” (ver. 13.) Jehoshaphat also exhorts the 


judges in that book to great caution, (2 Chron. xix. 6:)° 


because they judged not. for man, but for the Lord. And 
the prophet exhorts, in the following chapter, (Xx. 15.) not 
to be afraid of a mighty host which came against him, be- 
cause the battleis not yours, but God’s ; the cause in which 
they fought being his, more than their own. 

Ver. 7. The Lord did not set his love upon you, nor choose 
you.) To be his weew ponies as he ealls them in the 
foregoing verses, 

Because ye were more in number thane: any hicoios Yor ye 
were the fewest of all people.) When God declared his love 
first.to Abraham and his posterity he had no child, Gen. 
xii; 1—3. xv. 1, 2.. And when he had, his family continued 
so small, after there were twelve heirs of the promise, that 
in the space of two hundred years they were but seventy 


persons, (Gen. xlvi. 27.) Nor do we read of any great in-! 


crease of them till after the death of Joseph, which was 
near. fourscore years more, (Exod. i. 7, 8, &e.) So St. 
Stephen observes, Acts yii. 17. “‘ When the time of the pro- 
mise drew nigh, which God had sworn to Abraham, the 
people grew and multiplied in Egypt.” 


Ver..8. But because the Lord loved z you. 1] Because it was. 


his good pleasure to single them out from/‘all other people, 
to receive special tokens of his favour to them. 

- And because he would keep the oath, which he had sworn 
unto your fathers, hath the Lord brought you out with a 
mighty. hand, &e.| Not for any desert of theirs; but to 
make good his promise confirmed with an oath, did he 
work. their wonderful deliverance out of Egypt, (Gen. xv. 
13, 14. xxii. 16, &e.) 

- Ver.9. Know therefore that the Lord thy God, he is God.] 
Ho exhorts them therefore to preserve this sense in their 
mind, that their God is the only God. 

The faithful God, which keepeth covenant and mercy with 
them that love him, and keep his commandments, &e.] Who 
will not only faithfully keep his word and make good his 
promises, but do abundantly more than he hath promised 
to those that cleave unto him alone, and serve no other 
God: for it appears by the second commandment, that is 
peculiarly meant by loving him. 

_ To a thousand generations.| See Exod. xx. 6. © 

Ver. 10. And repay them that hate him.} Punish ali idol- 
aters, who are peculiarly called haters of God, as I have 
often observed. (See Exod. xx. 5.) 

_ To their face.) They themselves should live to see and 


feel the punishment of their idolatry. So the Chaldee pa- 


raphrases it, Bacajehon, in their life. 

- He will not be slack to him that hateth him, he will repay 
hin to his face.} Though he do not punish him imme- 
diately, yet he will not defer it long, but be avenged of 
him before he die. Therefore, when he threatens to punish 
them to the third and fourth generation, the meaning is not 
that he will only punish their posterity, bat them with 
their posterity; whom they shall sce destroyed before their 
face. For the fourth generation (as Maimonides observes) 
is as much as the oldest men commonly live to see. 


Ver. 11. Shou shalt therefore keep the-commandments,. 


and the statutes, and the judgments, which I commaud thee 


this day, to do them.j All the laws of God, (see vi. 1.) es-: 
pecially this great commandment, to “ears no othed God 


but him.. 
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_ Ver.12, Wherefore it shall come to pass, if ye hearken to 
these judgments, and keep and do them, that the Lord thy 
God shall keep unto thee the covenant and mercy which he 


_sware unto thy fathers.] As faithfully 5 bis his promsisce | to 


them, as he did to their fathers. 
Ver.13. And he will love thee. | Continue his love to them. 
And bless thee, and multiply thee.j This was the great: 
promise made to their fathers, that he would make ‘Heir 
posterity as numerous as the stars of heaven, and the dust 
of the earth, (Gen. xv. 5. xxii.17. xxviii. 14.) | 

He witl also bless the fruit of thy womb.) Preserve them 
from miscarrying, that so they might multiply. 

And the fruit of thy land, thy corn, and thy wine, and 
thine oit.] By giving them rain in due sae tig &c. - (See 
Lev. xxvi. 4, 5.) 

The increase of thy kind.) The Hepiee word segar, which’ 
we translate increase, the LX-X. Vulgar, and Syriac, render: 
the herds. -But Onkelos and Jonathan translate it as we 
do, the young ones which the mothers bring ire: (See: 
Bochart. par. i. Hierozoicon, lib. ii. cap. 30.) 

And the flocks of thy sheep.| The Hebrew word ashtaroth 
comprehends flocks both of sheep and of greater cattle, as’. 
the same Bochart observes, par. i. Hieroz. lib. ii. cap. 43. 
and in his Canaan, lib. ii. cap. 2. where he observes, that- 
the goddess Astarte, in those countries, was thought to 
preside over flocks of sheep and herds of oxen. . : 

Ver. 14. And thou shalt.be blessed above all people.| He 
promises to make them as singular for his favours, as-they 
were in their Jaws and manner of living. 

There shatl not be male-or female barren among you, or 
among your cattle.] See Exod. xxiii. 26. 

Ver. 15. And the Lord will take away from thee all sick- 
ness.] Or remove from thei the common diseases and in-- 
firmities of mankind; so that they should die in a good old 
age (as the Scripture speaks); which tended Raa os 
their increase and multiplication. | 

And will put nowe of the evil diseases of Eqypt (which 
thou knowest) upon thee.] Neither those blotches or biles: 
which God, by an immediate hand; smote them withal,- 
(Exod. ix. 9. xv. 26.) nor any other which they in ‘that 
country were subject unto, peculiarly -their filthy ulcers,- 
called Eqyptiaca and Syriaca, as Casaubon observes upon 
Persius, Sat. v. p. 467. with which the priests of Isis were 
wont to threaten and terrify poor people, if they did-not 
worship her. In opposition to which our very learned Dr. 
Spencer thinks God made -this- ‘special promise to his: 
people, to preserve them from all such evil diseases, if they 
kept theinselves pure from that Egyptian idolatry. Which’ 
is very. ingenious, if the worship ot Isis was so ancient as 
the days of Moses. (See lib. i. de Legibus Hebr. Ritual.: 
cap. 3.) . 

And will lay them upon all them that hate i oe 
thereby disable them to hurt his people. — . 

Ver. 16. And thou shalt consume all the obile} which 
the Lord thy God shall deliver thee.| Utterly destroy all the 
people of Canaan, when -they had conquered Nis as he 
coinmanded them before, ver. 7. 

Thine eyes shall have no pity upon them.] The reason of 


this severity was, because of their abominable wickedness, 


as I there observed. 
Neither shalt thou serve their ates for that will be a snare 


unto thee.} In the yiteks and thou shalt not serve their 
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gods, &c. - This severity was used to prevent their being 
enticed by them to their idolatry, if they had suffered them 
to live among them. 

Ver. 17. If thou shalt say im thine heart, These nations 
are more than I; how shall I dispossess them?) If sucha 
diffidence began to arise in their hearts, as possessed their 
forefathers, (Numb. xiv.) 

. Ver. 18. Thou shalt not be afraid of them, but shalt well 
remember what the Lord thy God did unto Pharaoh, and 
unto all Egypt.] We requires them immediately to expel all 
fear by faith in God; which the remembrance of what God 
had done for them, if seriously reflected on, might well 
work in them. 

Ver. 19. The great temptations which thine eyes saw, and 
the signs, and the wonders, and the mighty hand, &c.| Of 
all these he had put them in mind before, (iv. 34.) and now 
renews the remembrance of it, that the experience they had 
of God’s power and goodness might banish all fear out of 
their hearts. 

Ver, 20. Moreover, the Lord thy God will send the hornet 
among them.| Raise up enemies which they think not of to 
infest them, that is, unusual swarms of hornets, and of an 
unusual bigness, it is like, which came like an army upon 
them. (See Exod. xxiii. 28.) 

Until they that are left, and hide themselves from thee, 
be destroyed.] Which should pursue those that fled from 
the Israelites, and sting them to death in their lurking- 
holes. 

Ver. 21. Thou shult not be affrighted at thom} oe all 
this inspire you with courage. 

For the Lord thy God is among you, @ mighty, God, and 
a terrible.] The Sovercign of the world, of whose goodness 
you have had such long experience, dwells among you, 
and conducts and leads you, wheresoever you go: and.who 

can evr before him? (See Exod. xvii. 7.) 

Ver. 22. And the Lord thy God will put out these nations 
before’ re by little and little: thou mayest not consume 
them at once, lest the beasts of the field increase upon thee. | 
Be not discouraged, though they be not destroyed all at 
once: .there is great reason against that, concerning which 
see Exod. xxiii. 21. where this verse is explained. 

Ver. 23. But the Lord thy God shall deliver them unto 
thee, and shall destroy them with a mighty destruction, 
until they be destroyed.| In time he will deliver them all up 
into thy hand; and thou shalt so overpower them, as to 
leave none of ‘diem remaining. 

Ver. 24, And he shall deliver their kings into thy hand. | 
As he did, we read in the book of Joshua, xii. 7—9, &c. 
where thirty-one kings are enumerated, who were conquered 
by him. 

And thou shalt destroy their name fac under heaven.) 
There shall no memory, of so much as the names of such 
men, be left any where. 

There. shall no man be able to stand before thee until thou 
have destroyed them.} The kings and great men of the 
country being destroyed, their’ victory was easier over 
the rest. 

- Ver. 25. The graven images of their gods shall ye burn 
with fire.| This he had required before, ver. 
it again, to let them know, that if they did not perform their 


part of the covenant (of which this was the chief), God. 


would not destroy the inhabitants of Canaan totally.. As 
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we find he did not, Judg. ii. 2, 3. and for this very reason, 
as Joshua had told them, xxiii. 12, 13. 

Thou shalt not desire the silver and gold that is upon 
them.] 'The Jews are too nice and curious who expound 
this only of the gold and silver clothes, or the chains, or 
other jewels of gold and silver, wherewith their images 
were adorned ; because ho saith, wpon them. ‘There is no 
reason to doubt but he means, that they should be de- 
stroyed, 1f they were entirely made of massy gold and sil- 
ver; which they were not to convert to their own use: for 
thus Moses did with the golden calf, Exod. xxxii. 20. and 
Jacob in ancienter time buried all the strange gods, as well 
as the ear-rings that were in their cars, (Gen. xxxv. 4.) 
And Josiah, in future ages, burnt every thing that had been 
employed to idolatry, even the vessels that were made for 
Baal; as well as the images, &c. and stamped them to 
powder, (2 Kings xxiii. 4. 6. 14, 15.) 

Nor take it unto thee, lest thou be snared sheneiedl Be 
drawn into a conceit, that there was'something sacred in it, 
and so tempted to worship it. 

For it is an abomination to the Lord thy God.] What- 
soever hath been employed fo such idolatrous worship, is 
so detestable unto the Divine Majesty, that he will not 
have it converted to any ordinary and common use, but ut- 
terly destroyed. - 

Ver. 26. Neither shalt thou bring an abomination into 
thy howse.] And therefore he requires them not-to bring 
any of that’silver and gold which had belonged to’ those 
idols (which he calls an abomination ) into their houses, to 
be employed unto any private use whatsoever: so the 
Jews understand these words, having made from hence one 
of their affirmative precepts: that no man-should seek the 
least profit or benefit from any thing appertaining to an idol. 

Lest thou be a cursed thing like it.| Every thing that ‘was 


‘idolatrous was a cherem, devoted to destruction, as he saith 


in the last words, it 7s a cursed thing, which no man might 
meddle withal, (xiii.17.) If he did, he became an accursed 
thing, 2. e. was devoted to destruction, as the thing itself 
was. This was apparent afterward in the example of 
Achan, (Josh. vii.) who took a wedge of gold and a Baby- 
lonish garment for his own private. use, when it had been 
nade a cherem by God’s express command, (Josh. vi. 17.) 
and therefore was stoned to death. 

But thou shalt utterly detest it, and thou shalt utterly 

abhor it.] Not only look upon.it as useless. and unprofit- 
able, but as hateful and execrable in the highest degree, 
and therefore to be entirely destroyed. All this tended to 
their preservation in the true religion; which taught them 
to have every thing contrary to it in the utinost detestation: 
insomuch, (as Maimonides interprets this precept, in‘ his 
More Nevochim, par. iii. cap. 37.) that if any man broke 
such images, or melted them down, and then sold the silver. 
-and gold, he committed an abomination; and the price of 
this being mingled with his other riches, proved the rust of 
them all. This he thinks is the meaning of bringing az: 
abomination into their house. Which was so far from bring- 

ing a blessing (as the heathen imagined), that it ee a 
‘curse upon all that they had. 


' ‘The Jews were so sensible of all this, after they had: se- 


‘verely smarted for their idolatry, that they thought it un- 
lawful to use any vessel that had been employed. in sacri- 


ficing to a false god;.nay, to warm themselves with the 
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wood of a grove that was eut down; or to sit under the 
shadow of it, for coolness’ sake, while it was standing; or 
so much as to use the ashes of the wood that were left after 

_the grove was burnt. (Sec Selden, lib. ii. de Jure Nat. et 
Gent. juxta Diseipl. Heb. cap. 7. p. 215, 216, &c:) 


~ CHAP. VIII. 


Ver. 1. ALLethe commandments which I command thee 
this day shail ye observe to do.) He seems still to press 
them to have a special care to observe the:ten command- 
ments, and especially the first of them, (vi. 4—6.) For it 
appears by the latter end of this chapter that he hath a re- 
gard to that. i 

That ye may live. |-Long and happily: for life, every one 
knows, frequently signifies all the 4 goer of life, as death 
signifies all manner of miseries. 

- And multiply.) Which is the effect ofa long and happy 
life. 

And go in and possess the land, &c. or, after ye go in and 
possess the land, which the ane sware unto your fathers.] 
See vi. 18. 


Ver. 2. And thou shalt remember ail the way which the 


Lord thy God led thee these forty years in the wilderness. ] 
Whereby they were severely punished for the rebellion of 
their forefathers agaiust him; which should be an admoni- 
tion to them to be more dutiful.. Others expound it of the 
- care of God over them, in providing for them and pro- 
tecting them, as well as leading them by a glorious cloud 
all that time; which doth well enough agree with what fol- 
lows. (Sceii.7.) 
‘ To humble thee:| Or, to afflict thee with tedious wander- 
ings up and down, backward pa forward, without any cer- 
— dwelling-place. 

* And prove thee.| To try whether they would be better, 
by being kept so long ont of the- good land promised unto 
them. 

And to know what was in thine heart, whether thou 
wouldest keep his commandments, or no.] God knew per- 
fectly how they were disposed towards him; but it was fit, 


that they should know themselves better, and posterity be. 


instructed by their behaviour. 

' Ver. 3. And he humbled thee,and suffered thee to hunger.] 
He afflicted met by suffering thee to want bread to eat, 
(Exod. Xvi. 2, 3.) 


‘And fel thee with manna:| Butit was that he might have | 


an opportunity to make a bountiful provision for such a 
vast multitude of people, as were fed hy him every day 
from heaven, and teach them to depend on his good pro- 
vidence. 

' Which thou knewest not, neither did thy fathers know.] 
Exod. xvi. 15. He made an unusual, as well as an unex- 
pected provision for them. 

That he might make thee know that man doth not live by 
* bread only.] That it is not only our common food that pre- 
serves us. 
~ But by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God doth man live.] But by any thing whatsoever (for so 
word often signifies) which God shall please to command 
to give us nourishment. This was a wonderful encourage- 
ment to obedience, that God would rather work a miracle, 
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than suffer them to want necessaries; and by a light aerial 
sort of bread, give them as: rreat sfrehgth and vigour, as 
the most solid nourishment was wont to afford them. The 
remembrance of which could not but excite their posterity 
to love God, and serve him, if they often and seriously re- 
flected on it. 

Ver. 4. Thy raiment waned not old upon thee, neither did 
thy foot swell, these forty years.] These were two other 
wonderful benefits, which, if well considered, could not 
but incline them to' be obedient to him, who multiplied 
miracles to nourish and strengthen their faith and hope in 
him. The Jews, to increase the miracle,-say, their clothes 
enlarged as they grew bigger, from children to men;- and 
so did their shoes also: but there was no need of this; for 
the clothes and shoes of those men that died might serve 
their children when they grew up to their stature. And it 
was sufficiently amazing, without such additions, that their 
clothes should not so much as decay, nor their feet, by so 
long travelling in hot and stony places, have the least 
swelling in them, or, as some translate it, grow callous. 
There are those that refer this last clause not to their feet, 
but to their shoes ; according to what we read, xxix. 5. 

Ver. 5. Thou shalt also consider in thine heart.] Often 
reflect and ponder. 

That as a man chasteneth his son, so the Lord thy God 
chasteneth thee.] All the afflictions which God had .sent 
upon them, he would have them think, were not for their 
undoing, bat for their amendment, and correcting what was 
amiss in them; and therefore ought to be thankfully ac- 
knowledged as well as his benefits. 

Ver. 6. Therefore thou shalt keep the commandments of 
the Lord thy God, to walk in his ways, and to fear him.] 
Howsoever therefore he dealt with them, it ought to have 
led them to obedienee. In the repetition of this so often, 
Moses doth but practise his own lesson, which he had taught 
them, vi. 7. that they should feach these words diligent y 
to their children, &c. 

- Ver. 7. For the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good 
land.] Therefore there was the greater need they should’ 
enter into it with the pious resolution beforementioned, to 
Otherwise, they would be 
in great danger to be corrupted by such plenty and variety 
of all rood things as this land afforded. 

A land of brooks of water, of fountains, and depths that 
spring out of valleys and hills.) 'The Hebrew word tehom, 
which we translate deep, and in the plural number depths, 
signifies sometimes those great caverns of water that are 
within the ground, which were made by the plentiful rains, 
which God sent upon this country while they were obe- 
dient to him; which both made it fruitful (though now 


‘barren), and abounding also with water for their cattle, 


(Psal. Ixxviii. 15. Ezek. xxxi. 4.) But it is here commonly 
interpreted lakes, or wells of water. 

Ver. 8. A land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig- 
trecs, and pomegranates.| Plentifully stored with all things 
necessary for the support and pleasure of life. 

A land of oil, olive, and honey.) The same word debas, 
which signifies honey, signifies also dates... Andso De Dieu 
thinks it most reasonable to translate it here, being joined 
with four other serts of fruits; and. so Kimchi saith, the 
ancient Jews expounded it in this. place, and in 2 Chron. 

, xxxi. 5. where it is said, that Israel brought in abundance, 
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the first-fruits of corn, wine, oil, and honey, or dates, as we 
there translate it in tho margin. 

Ver.9. A land wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarce- 
ness.] Bo in no want of any sort of provision, which is com- 
prehended under the name of bread. 

Thou shalt not lack any thing in md No other conveni- 
ences of life. 

A.land whose stones are iron, and out of whose hills thou 
mayest dig brass.| Where there are useful minerals, as 
plentiful as stones are in other places. ‘These are the ra- 
ther mentioned, because there were no such mines in 
Egypt, where they had long dwelt, and were stored with 
plenty of other things, (Numb. xi. 5.) 

Ver. 10. When thon hast eaten, and art full.) After a 
liberal meal, 

Then thou shalt bless the Lord thy God for the good land 
which he hath given thee.} Give solemn thanks to God, not 
only for that present repast, but for the plentiful provision 
he had made for them of all good things, in the land he had 
bestowed on them, From this place the Jews have made 
it a general rule, or as they call it an affirmative precept, 
that every one bless God at their meals, that is, as I said, 
give him thanks for his benefits: for he blesses us when 
he bestows good things upon us; and we bless bim when 
we thankfully acknowledge his goodness therein: which is 
a natural duty which we owe to the Fountain and Original 
of all good. 

Ver. 11. Beware that thou forget not the Lord thy God, 
in not keeping his commandments, and his judgments, and 
his statutes, which I command thee this day,] He would 
have their thanksgiving for his benefits leave such a sense 
of God upon their minds, as should make them careful to 
yield him an entire obedience. 

Ver. 12. Lest when thou hast eaten, and art full, and 
hast built goodly houses, and dwelt therein.) Feasted in 

stately houses, wherein they enjoyed their ease. 


Ver. 13. And when thy herds and thy flocks are multi- 


plied, and thy silver and thy gold ts multiplied, and all that 
thou hast is multiplied.| Tho sense of these two verses is, 
when they had great abundance of all good things within 
doors and without. 

Ver. 14. Then thine heart be li ufted up.] Which is an 
usual effect of great riches; as Baripides observes in that 
known saying of his, "Y Bow d& rlkree wAouroc, wealth breeds 
pride, scorn, and contempt of others. ‘This Moses Kotzen- 
sis thought so great a sin, that he puts it among the nega- 
tive precepts; and pretends he was warned in a dream so 
to do, though Maimonides, and others, had omitted it. And 
when he awaked, he. was confirmed in it, by reading a 
place .in the Gemara upon Sota, (cap. 1,) which saith, 
wheresoever we find these words in Scripture, take heed 
lest, therc is a prohibition, as there is, ver. i1. and here, to 
take heed of pride: for whosoever is proud, he shail be 
brought low,.as the Gemara there adds; which aro, in a 
manner, the words of our blessed Saviour, (St. Luke 
xviii. 14.) 

And thou forget the Lord thi ry God. j This is another 
common effect of large possessions, which inake the own- 
ers of. them fall into sloth and luxury, and such forgetful- 
ness of the Donor of all good things, that they trust in un- 
certain riches (as the apostle speaks), and not in the living 


‘God, imagining now they can never want; not because 
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God is so good, but because they have such store of good 
things laid up for many years. 

Which brought thee forth out of the land of Egypt, and 
From the house of bondage.] No wonder if they forgot all 
his former benefits, when they were unthankful for the 
present. 

Ver. 15. Who led thee wis ap that great and terrible 
wilderness.| See i. 19.- 

Wherein were fiery oarpeaaee Sce Numb. xxi. 6. 

‘And scorpions.) These are commonly joined with ser- 
pents in Scripture, even in the New Testament, (Luke x. 
19. xi. 12, 13.) being found in the same places, especially 
in this desert of Arabia. 

And drought.) The Hebresw word tsimmaon signifies a 
dry place, as we translate it, Psal. cvii. 33. Isa. xxxv. 7. 
And that best agrees with what here follow Ss, w where there 
was no water. 

Who brought thee forth water out of a sock, of flint.) 
From which one would have sooner expected fire than 
water, (Numb. xx. 11.) : 

Who fed thee in the wilderness with manna, which thy 
fathers knew not.) Ver. 3. The great Salmasius, in a trea- 
tise on purpose about manna, hath said a great deal to 
prove that the manna which God ‘sent the J ews did not 
differ in its form or substance from that which common-y 
fell in those countries, and doth so at this day: but herein 
consisted the miracle, that he gave them in a prescribed 
nicasure, and so abundaatly, as to suffice such a vast num- 
ber ; and that every morning, in all scasons of the year. This, 
be 5 it a Divine manna; for the common fell only i in small. 
quantities, and not always, but at some times in the year.. 

That he might humble thee.] This word is commonly un- 
derstood of humbling by aflliction; which may seem not to 
belong to manna; ie that was a sieetiine benefit, being an 
excellent secur isieininatts and of a delicious taste: but they, 
having nothing else besides this to live upon, were soon 
tired with it, (as we find Numb. xi. 6.) And much more 
did it seem an aflliction to them, to live upon one thing 
alone for forty years together; and God intended by it to 
humble them, at the same time that he was extraordinary. 
kind to them. 

And that he might prove thee.] Whether they would be 
thankful that they were not starved, and submit to his wise 
providence, and obey his laws; which they had the greater 
reason to observe, because it was evident they owed their 
very life and being to him every moment: for without new 
supplies every day from heaven, they had been famished in 
that desolate wilderness. 

And do the good at thy latter end. ] That in conclusion 
his kindness to them might be more thankfully received, 
and more safely enjoyed. So Maimonides expounds this 
passage, in his More Nevechim, (par. iii, cap. 24.) ‘‘ God 
was pleased to accustom them to labour in the wilderness, 
that he might increase their happiness when they came into 
the land of Canaan. For this is certain, a transition from 
labour to rest is far sweeter than continual rest. Nor could 
they so casily have subducd the land, and overcome the 
inhabitants of it, unless they had endured some hardship i in 
the wilderness. For rest and idleness take away men’s cou- 
rage; but labour and hard fare augments it. And this is 
the good (saith he) which was in the issue to redound to 


them by this wise dispensation of God's s providence.” 
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Ver. 17. And thou shalt say in thine heart, My power, 
and the might of my hand, hath gotten me this wealth .] Such 
vain conceits are apt to arise in men’s minds, if they t-9 
serve not a sense of God, and of all his mercics to them. 

Ver. 18. But thou shalt remember the Lord thy God ; 
for it is he that giveth thee power to get wealth. ] Continu- 
ally call to mind that they owed all they had, and the in- 
crcase of it, to his almighty providence; without whom 
they could never have gotten possession of this land, nor 
haye prospercd ‘h it. 

That he may establish his covenant which he sware unto 
thy fathers, &c.] He would have them sensible of their own 
unworthiness also (which would make them more grateful 
to him) of all the blessings God had bestowed on them, 
and acknowledge them to hfs mere goodness, and fidclity 
to his promises; for they had been a murmuring and rebel- 
lious people. 

Ver. 19. And it shall be; if thou a5 at all forget the Lord 
thy God.| Luxury and pride (the usual effects of fulness) 
naturally made them unthankful and unmindful of God: and 
neglect of God’s service made them easily fall to idolatry. 

And walk after other gods, and worship and serve theim.] 
The two last expressions are the explication of the first; 
for then they walked after the idols of the people (as On- 
kelos paraphrases it), when they worshipped and adored 
them. It is evident. by this, that the drift ot Moscs, in all 
this discourse, is (as I observed before) to press viskte them 
the first and great commandment: 

I testifi y against you this daa Ys pe ye shall utterly perish J 
See iv. 26. 

' Ver. 20. As the nations which the be destroyeth- before 


your face.] He'speaks in the present tense, because he was 


about to destroy them: and when he began, he destroyed 
them by little and little, (vii. 22.) and there were still more 
to be destroyed. 

_ So shall-ye ‘perish, because ye would not be obedient to the 
voice of the Lord your God.] It-was but just that: they 
should perish as those nations did, because they fell into 
their sid. 


> CHAP. IX, 
Ver. 1. H. EAR, O Israel.] He begins a new exhortation 


to them, at some distance of time from the former, but still 
alming at the same thing, to represent to them the danger 
of idolatry. 


Lhou art to pass over Jordan this day.j That is, shortly, 


not long hence; for it cannot be meant precisely: all these 
things being spoken in the eleventh month of the last year 
of their travels, and they passed not over Jordan till the 
first month of the next year. Between which and this time 
Moses died, and they mourned a whole month for him. 

Lo go in to possess nations.| A country inhabited by 
nations; for the people themselves thcy werc to destroy. 

Greater and mightier than thyself.] Whom notwithstand- 
ing God would deliver up into their hands. 

Cities great, and fenced up to heaven.] As the spies had 
represented them, (i. 28.) And they were, indeed, very 
strong citics, whose walls could not easily he scaled. 

Ver. 2. A people great and tall.) See Numb. xiv. 28. 32. 

Lhe children of the Anakims, whom thou knowest.] Who 
scem to have heen the chief of those Nephilim or Rephaim 
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1 (which we sometimes translate giants) in those parts, 
(Numb. xiii. 22. 28. 33.) 

Of whom thou hast heard say, Who can stand before’ the 
children of Anak?| A common proverb in those days. 
The children of Anak being so famous, that the whole na- | 
tion (as Bochartus thinks) took its name from them. For 
Bene-Anak (2. e. children of Anak), or Pheneanak, is casily 
changed into Phoenicia. These Anakims were vanquished 
by Joshua, who drove them out of the cities where they 
dwelt, and made them flee to the Philistines. Where a rem- 
nant of them scemed to have lived till the days of David. 
For Goliath, and his brethren Lahmi, Sippai, and Ishbiba- 
nob, (1 Chron. xx. 4, &c.) were Anakims; and so was that 
man with six toes on each foot, and six fingers on each 
hand, (2 Sam. xxi. 16.) for they were all born at Gath ; 
which was one of the citics to which the Anakims fled, 
(Josh. xi..22.) Some think that from hence kings, among 
the Greeks, were called *Avaxree, because commonly they 
chose those to rule ov er them who were persons of a great 
stature, and carried majesty in their faces. But it is not 
improbable (as I observed before) that some of the Anak- 
ims fled into Greece, and settled there, when they were 
driven out of Canaan. 

Ver. 3. Understand therefore this day.) Settle this there- 
fore in your minds, before you go over Jordan, as un- 
doubted truth. 

That the Lord thy God is he that goeth before thee.] 
Over Jordan, (Josh. iii. 3, 4, &c. ) 

Asaconsuming fire.|Betore whom none can stand, (iv. 24.) 

He shall destroy them, and he shall bring them down be- 
fore thy face.] Sce Josh. iii. 10, 11. The Hebrews have a 
conccit, that the fire which burnt upon the altar appeared 
in the form ofa lion; to shew what God would he to their 
enemies, if the farnahiids: obeyed him; otherwise, what he 
would be to them. 

So shalt thou drive them out, and .destroy them utterly, 
as the Lord hath said unto thee.}] Not'the whole seven na- 
tions entirely; whom he said God would drive out by little 
and little, (vii. 22.) but so many, as to make a settlement 
for themselves in Canaan without much difficulty. — 

- Ver. 4. Speak not in thine heart, after that the Lord thy 
God hath cast them out.| When this is done, do not~so 
much as entertain a thought. 

For my righteousness hath the Lord brought me tn to 
possess this land.} Nothing is more dangerous than pride 
and sclf-conccit; and therefore, as he taught them before 
(viii. 7.) to have an humble opinion of their own power, so 
now not to arrogate any thing to themselves, on the ‘ac- 
count of their own righteousness. 

But for the wickedness of these nations the Lord doth 
drive them out from before thee.| Lev. xviii. 24,25. 27, 28. 

Ver. 5. Not for thy righteousness, or the uprighiness of 
thine heart, dost thou go to possess their land; but for the 
wickedness of these nations, &c. and that he may perform 
the word which the Lord sware unto thy fathers, &c.]| It 
was of great moment (which makes hin repeat it again) 
that they should understand the trne causcs why God ex- 
pelled these nations, and gave their land.to the Israclites ; 
which were these two: first, the abominable wickedness of 
the Canaanites ; for which they deserved’ to be rooted: se- 
condly, God’s gracious promises to the pious ancestors of 
the Israclites, with whom he made a covenant, and con- 
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firmed it with an oath, to plant them therc, in the room of 
the former inhabitants. 

Ver. 6. Understand therefore, that.the Lord thy God 
giveth thee not this good land to possess it for thy right- 


cousness.| He repeats it a third time, that, if it were possi- - 


ble, he might root out of the Israelites the opinion of their 
own deserts, before he rooted the Canaanites out of their 
country. 


For thou art a stiff-necked people.) So far from being | 


righteous, that they were very refractory. Of which God 
often complained, (Exod. xxxii.9.xxxiii. 3. 5.) and Moses 
acknowledges it in his prayer to God for them, (xxxiv. 9.) 

Ver. 7. Remember, and forget not, how thou provokedst 
the Lord thy God to wrath in the wilderness.) In order to 
destroy the opinion of their own righteousness, it was ne- 
cessary to call to mind some of their most notorious pro- 
vocations; which he exhorts them carefully to preserve in 
their mind, as a means to keep them humble. 

From the day that thou didst depart out of the land of 
Egypt, until you came to this place, ye have been rebellious 
against the Lord.| ‘This appears by the many murmurings 
we read of in the two first years after they came out of 
Egypt, and likewise in the last; of which only we have a 
particular account: but their behaviour, all the rest of uae 
time they spent in the wilderness, was no better. 

Ver. 8. Also in Horeb ye provoked the Lord to wrath: | 
Or rather, even ix Horeb (for there is an emphasis in this, 
and he speaks it with some indignation); when they had 
newly received the law, and had-a visible appearance of 
God in great glory upon Mount Sinai, and had entered into 
covenant with him, they so shamefully revolted from him, 
that he thought to have Aesinoxed them, (Exod. xxxii. 7, 
8, &e.) 

Ver. 9. When I was gone up into the mount to receive ‘the 
tables of stone, even the tables of the covenant which the 
Lord made with you.} See Exod. xxiv. 11. 

‘Then I abode in the mount forty days and forty nights ; 


J neither did eat-bread, nor drink water.] See Exod. xxiv. 


18. xxxiv. 28. 

Ver. 10. And the Lord delivered unto me two tables. of 
stone, written with the finger of God.] See Exod. xxxi. 18: 

According to all the words which the Lord spake with 
you in the mount.] See Exod. xxxiv. 28. 

Out of the midst of the fire, mn the day of the assembly.} 
When the whole body of the people were assembled, and 
heard God speak these ten words-out of the midst of the 
fire. (See Deut. iv. 10—13.) 


Ver. 11. And it came to pass at the end of, forty y a ys and | 


forty nights, that the Lord gave me the two tables of stone, 
&e.] That is, having given him the two tables, as was said 
before; ver. 10. 

Ver. 12. The Lori said unto me.] Immediately after he 


had delivered to him the tables, (Exod. xxxi..18. xxxii. 7.) » 


Arise, get thee down quickly from hence; for the people 
which thou hast brought forth out of Egypt have corrupted 
themselves, &c.] See: Exod. xxxii. 7, 8. 

Ver. 18. Furthermore the Lord spake unto me, saying, I 
have seen this people, and, behold, it is a stiff-necked people.] 
Who will not bend to the-yoke of my laws, (Exod. xxxii. 9.) 
_ Ver. 14. Let me alone.] Do not make any intereession 
to me for them. 

That I may destroy them, and blot out their name from 
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under heaven; and I will make of thee a nation bical and 
nughtrer than they.] See Exod. xxxii. 10. 

Ver. 15. So I turned, and came down from the ah 
See Exod. xxxii. 15. ) 

And the mount burnt with fire.] Was all in a flame, in 
token of God's high displeasure against them; and as ifhe 
intended presently to consume them 

And the two tables of the ethan ced: were in my hand.) 
Exod. xxxii. 15. 

Ver. 16. And I looked, and behold, ye had sinned et Shae 
the Lord your God, and had made you a molten calf.| About 
which he found them dancing, (Exod. xxxii. 19.) 

Ye had turned aside quickly out of the way which the 
Lord had commanded you.| For a few weeks before he had 
commanded them, with his own mouth, not to make to. 
themselves any graven image, &c. (Exod. xx. 4.) And 
immediately after commanded Moses to repeat.this pre- 
cept particularly to them, ‘‘ Not to make with him gods of 
silver or gold,” (ver. 22, 23.) 

Ver. 17. And I took the two tables, and cast them out ‘af 
my two hands, and brake them before your eyes.|: By God's 
order, no doubt, in token that they had broken his cove- 
nant, and were unworthy to be owned by him for his peo- 
ple, (Exod. xxxii. 19.) or that.the. covenant was made 
void, and God no.Jonger engaged to them. ‘ 

Ver. 18.: And I fell down.| To pray God for pardon ; 
though not presently : put alter he had broken the calf in 
pieces, reproved Aaron, and made a slaughter among the 
people,.(Exod. xxxii. 20, 21, &c.) 

As at the first.| When he first heard of their sin, Exod, 
xxxii. J1—13. and the next morning after he had broken 
the calf, and donc execution upon the..offenders,; (ver, 
30—382.) . 

_ Forty days and forty nights: ae did ieither eat bread nor 
drink water.| Exod. xxxiv. 2. 28. 

Because of all your. sins which ye sinned, a. doing 
wickedly in the sight ofthe Lord, to provoke him to. anger. 
He spent this time, very much, in- earnest supplication to - 
God, to forgive not only this, but all other sins, whereby 
they had deserved to be cast off by him. For they pro- 
voked him at Marah, (Exod. xy.-23.) and in the wilderness 
of Sin, (xvi. 2, 3.) and at Massah, (xvii. 2—4.). 

Ver. 19. For I.was afraid of. the anger and: hot dis- 
pleasure wherewith the Lord 2vas wroth against you, ta 
destroy. you.] ‘Which God had expressed both hefore he 
came down from the mount and after, (Exod. xxxul. 
Xxxxiii. 3. 5.) Insomuch, that the Lord removed out of the 
camp; and would not, for the present, dwell among them, 
(ver..7.) 

But the Lord hearkened unto me at that time also.] See 
Exod. xxxiv. 8—10. where the Lord tells -him, he ex- 
pected they should be more faithful hereafter, in observing 
their covenant with him, particularly this part, of wor- 
shipping no other God. (See there, ver. 10—I4.) 

Ver. 20. And the. Lord was very angry with Aaron, to 
have destroyed him, &e.] This shews the heinousness of 
this sin, which had like to have cost Aaron his life ; 
though he merely complied with the impetuous desire of 
the people, out of fear and want of courage to resist them, . 

Mer. 21, And I took your sin.] So idols are termed in 
Isa. xxxi. 7.. The.objeet or oceasion of sin, as well as 
the punishment of it, being called by the name of siz. 


me, 
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The calf which you had made, and burnt it with fire, 
and stamped it, and ground it very small, &e.] This he did 
before he went up the second time into the mount, (Exod. 
XXXII. 20.) 

And I cast the dust thereof into the brook that descended 
out of the mount.| From the rock which Moses smotc 
with his rod, (Exed. xvii. 6.) which constantly supplied 
them with drink; which for the present they could not 
have but mixed with their sin, as we read Exod. xxxii. 20. 

Ver. 22. And at Taberah.| Besides this great sin com- 
mitted at Horeb, he puts them in mind of ‘several other, 
that they might be more humbled, and have no opinion of 
their own righteousness remaining in them. (See concern- 
ing this, Numb. xi. 1—3.) | 

Anti at Massah.| As the foregoing’ sin was committed 
after the making the golden calf, so this was before it, 
(Exod. xvii. 7.) 

And at Kibroth-hattaavah ye provoked the Lord to 
wrath.| This provocation was immediately after that at 
Taberah, (Numb. xi. 33, 34.) All which three places had 
their names from thie sin of,the Israelites, or from their 
punishment. 

Ver. 23. Likewise.] And yet this was not all. 

When the Lord sent you from Kadesh-barnea, saying, 

Go up, and possess the land which I have given you.] 
Numb, xiii. 1—3. 
_ Then ye rebelled against the commandment of the Lord 
your God, and ye believed him not, nor hearkened to his 
word.| Numb, xiv. 1—3. of which unbelief God. there 
complains, ver. 11. 

Ver. 24. Ye have been rebellious against the Lord from 
the day that I knew you.| To comprise all in a few words, 
you have been a disobedient people ever since I was ac- 
quainted with you. So he suspected they would prove, 
(£xod. iv. 1.) and upon the first disappointment found it 
to be true, (Exod. v.'24, 25.) 

Ver. 25. Thus I fell down before the Lord forty days 
and forty nights, as I fell down at the first; because the 
Lord had said he would destroy you.| Having interposed 
sore other instances of their rebellious disposition, be- 
sides their making the golden calf, he returns to what he 
had begun to say concerning his intercession with God for 
a pardon ; which he could not obtain without long impor- 
tunity. For we cannot from these words gather, as some 
of the Jews do, that Moses was threo times in the mount 
forty days and forty nights ; ; it being plain, that he speaks 
- here of the same time which he mentioned ver. 18. And 
if we should think he intended any other, we might con- 
clude he was four times in the mount so many days and 
nights, because he mentions it over again in tho next 
chapter, x. 10. 

Because the Lord had said he would destroy you. ] Exod. 
xxxli. LO. xxxiii.5. This made him so earnest to obtain 
an assurance from God, that he would continue to be as 
gracious to them as he had been: of which he had given 
him some hope before he went up into the mount. (Sce 
Exod. xxiii. 17. xxxiv. 9, 10.) 

Ver. 26. I prayed therefore unto the Lord, and said, O 
Lord God, destroy not thy people, and thine inheritance, 
which thou hast redeemed through thy greatness, &c.] He 
used the same argument in his petition for them, when 


he went into the mount the second timc, which he had 
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urged before he came down the first time from it, (Exod. 
xxxii. 12.) 

Ver. 27. Remember thy servants, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob.| 'The very same he had said there, ver. I8. 

And look not unto the stubbornness of this people, nor to 
their wickedness, nor to their sin.) We prays that the gra- 
cious promise of God to their pious forefathers would 
move him to overlook the high provecations of their pos- 


| terity. Which he aggravates in several words, the more 


to humble them, and to magnify God’s mercy in granting 
them a pardon. The word stubbornness scems to relate 
to their very evil disposition of mind; and their wicked- 
ness to all their undutiful murmurings; and their sin to 
their idolatry; which is often called in Scripture pecu- 
liarly by the name of sin: it being the highest provoca- 


| tion, from whence sprang all manner of wickedness, Thus 


Jcroboam is said to have made Israel to sin, by setting up 
the.calves at Dan and Bethel to be worshipped. 

“Ver. 28. Lest the land whence thou br oughtest them out 
say, Because the Lord was not able to bring them into the 
land which he promised them, and because he hated them, 
he hath brought them out to slay them in the wilderness.} 
The sense of this also he had before urged, (Exod. xxxii. 12.) 

Ver. 29. Yet they are thy people, and thine inheritance, 
which thou broughtest out by thy mighty power, &c.| They 
were redeemed by him out of the land of Egypt, and, after 
a wonderful manner, separated from all other people, to be 
his peculiar, (Exod. xix. 4—6.) And besides, having re- 
pented of this sin in making the golden calf, God had again 
owned them to be his, and promised his presence should go 
with them, (Exod. xxxiii. 14.) Insomuch, that Moses there 
saith, before he went into the mount again, (ver. 18.) “ Con- 
sider that this nation is thy people.” And see ver. 15, 16. 


CHAP. X. 


Ver. 1. Ar that time the Lord said unto me, Hew thee 
two tables of stone like unto the first, and come up unté me 
into the mount.| After his anger was something appeased, 
he erdered Moses to come up to him where he had heen 
before, and bring with him two tables of stone like those 
he had broken, that God might renew his covenant with 
them. But there was this difference, (as I observed Exod. 
xxxiv. 1.) that God himself made the former tables, but he 
bade Moses make these: which signifies ‘some abatement 
of his favour. . 
‘And make thee an ark of wood.| This command'was 
given at his first going up into the mount, (Exod. xxv. 10.) 
and, perhaps, was renewed again now, upon the oceasion of 
making these new tables which were to be put intoit. ” 

Ver. 2. And Iwill write on the tables the words that were 
in the first tables which thou brakest.] So we read he told 
him, Exod. xxxiv. I. 

And thou shalt put them in the ark.] As soon as it was 
made to reccive them. 

Ver. 3. And I made an ark of shittim-wood.| This looks 
as if he made an ark before he made the tables; that when 
he brought them down, it might be ready to receive them. 
And it hath given some ground to the Jewish doctors, to 
say that there were two arks; one made by Moses, wherein 
he put the tables of stone that were broken, and those that 
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‘were renewed, until the other was made by Bezalcel : 
we read expressly, that Bezuleel maile the ark, Exod. 
XXXvu. 1. and here it is said that Moses madc it. So that 
they conclude there were two made; and this made by 


Moses they fancy was the ark that went before them in their . 


marches and battles; which the other never did by Ged’s 
order, but only when they entered into Canaan; (Josh. iii.) 
for when of their ownselves they carried it forth in the 


days of Eli, God was angry with them, and delivered it. 


into the enemy’s hand, (1 Sam. iv. 3, 4. 11.) But Aben 
Ezra, Nachmanides, and Abarbinel, have confuted this by 
strong reasons to the contrary, as may be seen in Buxtorf’s 
Histor. Arce, p. 35, 36, &c. And as to this place, they 
are of opinion, that Moses speaks of the ark made after- 
ward by Bezaleel, which Moses is said to have made, be- 
cause he commanded him to make it. Just as Solomon is 
said to have built the temple, hecause he caused it to be 
built. Or, if it be granted that Moses made an ark before 
he went the second time into the mount (which this verse 
seems to countenance), it will not follow that there were 
two arks in use among the Israelites; for this ark now 
made was of mere wood, not overlaid with gold, and de- 
signedonly as achest whereinto keep the tables handsomely, 


till the ark could be made by Bezaleel, and then the tables | 


were translated into that, and this chest of Moses laid aside. 

And hewed two tables of stone like unto the first, and went 
up into the mount.] Sce Exod. xxxiv. 4. 

Ver. 4. And he wrote on the tables, according to the first 
writing, the ten conmandments.| Exod. xxxiv. 28. 

Which the Lord commanded you in the mount, out of the 
midst of the fire, in the day of the assembly.) ‘When the 
whole congregation was gathered peste at the ip of 
the mount. : (See i ix. 10.) 

And the Lord gave them unto me.] To carry down to the 
people. 

Ver. 5. And I turned myself.) From the Divine pre- 
sence, where he had been supplicating for mercy, and had 
received from thence the tables of the covenant. 

And came down from the mount.| At the end of forty 
days and nights, (Exod. xxxiv. 28, 29.) . 

And put the tables in the ark which I had made.| Which 
he commanded to be made by Bezaleel, (Exod. xxxvii. 1.) 
and put into the tabernacle as soon as it was built, with 
these tables in it, (Exod. x1. 20, 21.) 

And there they be, as the Lord commanded me.| Though 
Moses mentions his making the ark before his hewing the 
tables, and going up into the mount, (ver. 3.) yet these 
words seem to determine that he speaks of the ark made 
by Bezaleel, according to his directions. For now that 
they were going over Jordan, the tables were in the ark, 


which he is said here to have made. Which was certainly : 


the ark of the covenant, not that chest, which some suppose 
Moses to have made to keep the tables in till the -other 
could be fitted for their reception. 

Ver. 6. And the children of Israel took their journey from 
Beeroth, of the children of Jaakan, to Mosera.| Notimme- 
diately; but after they had passed through several other 
places, and made some stay in them: for they went from 
Bene-Jaakan to Gudgodah (or Hor-hagidgad),: and so to 
J otbath, ae the rest of the mansions mentioned Numb. 
XXxili. 82, 33, &c. until they came to Mount Hor. 

- There Aaron died, and there he was buried.] At Moscra, 
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or the top of Mount Hor; which was another part of the 
same mountain, as Horeb was of Sinai. 

And Eleazar his son ministered in the priest's office in his 
stead.] The greatest difficulty is to give anaccount how this 
comes in here, and what connexion this and the following 
verse have with what went before. All the satisfaction that 
I can give to it is this, that Moses having told them, that 
he put the tables of the testimony or covenant into the ark, 
as a token God was reconciled to them, and that there they 
still were as the Lord commanded, he puts them out of all 
doubt of it, by telling them, that though Aaron (who had 
the special care of the holy place, and all things in it com- 
mitted to him) was dead, yet Eleazar his son was still alive, 
who could testify those holy things remained, as when 
Moses first placed them there, he being consecrated to the 
pricst’s office instead of Aaron; and in this very mount, 
(Numb. xx..25, 26, &c.) which is the occasion of mention- 
ing this station here, when most of the rest are omitted. 

Ver. 7. And from thence.) Not from Mosera, but from 
Bene-Jaakan, as appears from Numb. xxxiii. 82. where a 
full account is given of their removals, which are but just 
touched here. 

They journeyed to Gudgodah.) Called in the book of 
Numbers by the name of Hor-hagidgad. And none will 
think it strange that there is such variation in the proper 
names of places and of men, in profane writers, as well as 
the Scriptures, who considers (as Conradus Pellicanus here 
notes) how differently the names of places are pronounced 
now, from what they were in former ages; and how much 
one nation differs from another, when they speak of them ; 
and what alterations are made from the first founders of 
nations and cities by those that conquer them, and change 
all names to their own glory: See how names were changed 
among the Israelites in no long time, egy XXVl. 1517. 
233, O4. 30. 38, 39, &c. : 

And from Gudgodah to Jotbath.] And so to the rest of 
the places mentioned gem? xxxil. 34—36. oll: ery 
came to Mount Hor. 

A land of rivers of waar) A Laas where there was 
plenty of water; which he mentions, I suppose, that they 
might reflect upon their foul distrust of God’s providence 
a little after, when they. murmured for want of “— at 
Kadesh, (Numb. xx. 3, 4, &c.) 

Ver. 8. At that time.] Not long after moves came ddwrt 
from :the mount the second time; ‘of ses he at been 
speaking, ver. 5. 

The Lord separated the tribe of Levi. } To his own spe- 
cial service, as we read Numb. iii. Some think that God 


renewed his choice of them to the employment here men- 


tioned after Aaron’s death, when’he confirmed them in 
their office. But we read of no such thing; and it cannot 
be inferred merely from these words, at that was which 
may well relate to the time mentioned, ver. 5. 

To bear the ark of the covenant of the Lord) Here are 
three parts of their office mentioned in these and the fol- 
lowing: words. The first of which was to carry the ark ; 
which peculiarly belonged to the Kohathites, (Numb. iii. 
27. 31.) when the camp removed from one place to another. 
Who were good witnesses that the same ark still remained 
at that day wherein Moses first placed the tables of the 
covenant; for it never stirred but by their means. 

To stand: before the Lord.] This is a phrase used of ser= 


CHAP. x.]| 


vants that wait upon their masters, before whom they are ' 
said to stand. Thus Gehazi attended the prophet Elisha, | 


(2 Kings v. 25.) And the prophets themselves are thus said 


to stand before the Lord, (1 Kings xvii. 1. xvili.15.) There- 
fore it here signifies that the Levites were separated to be 


God’s ministers, as it follows. 

To minister unto him.] As assistants to the priests in the 
tabernacle, (Numb. iii. 6.) and as a guard to the tabernacle, 
(ver. 7, 8.) Which was the second part of their office. 

And to bles§in his name unto this day.] This was the 


ereatest thing of all, and was peculiar to the priests, who — 


were a part of the tribe of Levi, but had the sole privilege 
among them to bless in the name of the Lord, as we read 
expressly Numb. vi. 23, 24. If, indeed, it could be made 
out, that by blessing in the name of the Lord, is meant only 
to bless the name of the Lord, that was common to all the 
Levites, who sang praises and gave thanks continually to 
him in the temple, as I suppose they did in the tabernacle: 
but I find no example of the use of this expression in this 
sense; and therefore it must be restrained to the priests, 
who were sons of Levi, as well as the rest; and are so 
called when Moses mentions this part of their office, 
Deut. xxi. 9. 

Ver. 9. Wherefore Levi hath no part nor inheritance with 
his brethren.] Because God would have them only attend 
to this service, and not look after other affairs ; particularly 
of guarding the sanctuary, and keeping constant watch 
there, to secure all the holy things, especially the ark, which 
they took care none should meddle withal. And therefore 
the people might be sure it remained as Moses left it, when 
he put it into the tabernacle with the tables of the cove- 
nant in it. 

The Lord is his inheritance, according as the bent thy 
God promised him.] He took care to provide for the 
Levites, without having any land to plough | or sow, &c. 
(See Numb. xviii, 20.) 

‘Ver. 10. And I stayed in the mount, according to the first 

time, forty days and forty nights.] This doth not signify, 
that after the separation of the Levites he went up again 
into the mount, but having confirmed what he said concern- 


ing his putting the tables of stone in the ark, which he» 


made after he came the sccond time down from the mount, 
(ver. 5.) he returns to what he was spcaking of in the be- 
ginning of the chapter, and had begun to say before, (ix. 25.) 
how he prayed to God for them, when he went to carry the 
tables he had hewn up unto God in the mount, that now he 
might relate to them the success of his prayers, whieh 
follows in the next words. 

And the Lord hearkened unto me at that.time also, and 
the Lord would not destroy thee.] As he feared he would, 
because he had so threatened, ix. 15. - 

Ver. 11. And the Lord said unto me, Arise, take thy jour- 
ney before the people, that they may go in, and possess the 
lund, &c.| This cannot refer to what he said unto him after 
the. making the golden calf, (as I find some take it from 
Exod. xxxiii. 1.) for that was before he went up into the 
mount again; but to what he said at the conclusion of their 
removals from place to place, (some of which he mentions 
here, ver. 6, 7.) for.then he orders them what to do when 
they entered into Canaan, which, he saith, I have given you 
to possess tt, (Numb, xxxii. 51—53.) 

Ver. 12. And now, Israel, what doth the Lord thy God 
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require of thee?| Unto whom he hath given tables, wherein 
he himself hath wrote his will with his own hand, (ver. 
4, 5.) and hath graciously pardoned your foul breach of his 
covenant upon my intercession, (ver. 10. 

But to fear the Lord thy God.] The fear of God some- - 
times includes in it all religion; but here secms to signify 
one of the great principles of obedience. (See vi. 2.) 

And to walk in all his ways.] Unto which the fear of | 
God inclines men, when thcir hearts are possessed with it. 

And to love him.] Especially if the love of God be in 
them; which is stilla stronger principle of obedience, (vi. 1.) 

And to serve the Lord thy God with all thy heart,.and 
with all thy soul.] Being constant in his worship and ser- 
vice, and worshipping him alone, (vi. 13. xiii.3.) For 
loving him with all the heart and soul, seems here to have 
particular respect to their having no inclination to serve 
other gods, (1 Kings viii. 23. 48.) Which the Jews, after 
they had smarted for their idolatry, understood to be the 
great commandment. As their father Jacob, they say, 
taught his twelve sons, when they came about him ‘on his 
death-bed, saying to them: “ Ye perhaps worship the idols 
which Terah, the father of Abraham, worshipped ; or those 
which Laban, my mother’s brother, worshipped ; or ye wor- 
ship the God of Jacob. To whom they all made this an- 
swer, with a perfect fear: Hear, O Israel; our father, The 
Lord our God is one Lord. Whereupon Jacob said, Let 
his great name be blessed for ever.” Thus the Jerusalem 
Targum upon vi. 4. of this book. LPs £ 

Ver.13. To keep the commandments of the Lord, and his — 
statutes, which I command this day for thy good.]'Self-love 
should have inclined them'to obedience to God’s com- 
mands, which he gave them for their good; though he re- 
warded their obedience to them, as if he had received tlie 
benefit thereof. 

Ver. 14. Behold, the heaven.) Where the sun, moon, = 
stars shine. 

And the heaven of heavens.| And all the glorious re regions 
beyond them. 

Is the Lord’s thy God.] Are all his. possession, as they 
are his work, 

The earth also, with all that pie ts.]| As well as this 
earth, and all the creatures that are in it. 

Ver. 15. Only the Lord had a delight in thy fathers to 
love them, and he chose their seed after them, even you above 
all people, &c.| We would have them sensible, therefore, 
that the Possessor of heaven and of earth could have no need 
of them, or of their services, who were a very inconsi- 
derable part of his creatures: but it was his own mere 
good-will and pleasure which moved him to shew such love 
to Abraham, as he had done, and to his posterity for his 
sake, above all other nations on earth. 

Ver. 16. Circumcise therefore the foreskin of your heart.| 
Do not satisfy yourselves therefore with the bare circum- 
cision of your flesh (and the observance of snch external 
rites and ceremonies), but cut off and cast away all your 
naughty affections, which make you insensible both of 
God’s mercies and ee and’ disobedient to om 
commands. | 

And be no more stiff- nejghebh ] As he had often before com- 
plained they were, particularly Exod. xxxii. 9. and sce ix. 
G. of this book. It is a metaphor, as I observed, from 
oxen, who, when they are to draw in a yoke, and go for- 
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ward, pull back their neck and their shoulder to withdraw 
themselves from the yoke. To both which the Scripture al- 
ludes, Nehem. ix. 29. And sometime severally we find 
mention of them, as in the place beforenamed in Exodus, 
he speaks of their stif/-neck; and Zachar. vii. 11. he saith, 
“they pulled away the shoulder.” St. Stephen puts both 
these together in his character of the wicked Jews that 
killed our blessed Saviour, Acts vii. 51. that they were 
stiff-necked and uncircumcised in heart. ‘Therefore the con- 
trary disposition God promises towards the conclusion of 
this book, as the greatest blessing he could bestow on 
them, (xxx, G.) 

Ver. 17. For the Lord thy God is God of gods, and Lord 
of lords.] Superior to all other beings, whether kings on 
earth or angels in heaven. 

A great God, a mighty, and a terrible.) Who can do 
what he pleases ev ery where; and therefore is to be greatly 
dreaded. 

Which regardeth not persons, nor. taketh reward. | The 
most righteous judge of men, who will not connive at your 
sins because you are circumcised, nor be bribed by any sa- 
crifices to overlook your wickedness, (Exod. xxiii. 8. Lev. 
xix. 15. Deut.i. 17.) nor, on the contrary, reject those that 
uprightly obcy him, though they be not Jews. So St. Peter 
icarnt to understand these words, Acts x. 34. 

Ver. 18. He doth execute the. judgment of the fatherless 
and widow.] Takes their part, as we speak, and defends 
them against those that would oppress them. 

And loveth the stranger, in giving him food and raiment.] 
Provideth for those who are driven unjustly out of their own 
country, or, travelling on their honest occasions, fall into 
want; for he seems here to speak of those who were nei- 
ther proselytes of justice, nor of the gate, as the Jews 
speak, but were mere gentiles. 

Ver. 19. Love ye therefore the stinger Be kind and 
hospitable to such distressed persons: which is a virtue 
that flows from the love of God, (ver. 12.) to which it is in 
vain to pretend, if we love not all mankind. This love 
consists in imitating God’s care of such persons, whereof 
he speaks in the foregoing verse, viz. doing them justice 
equally with others, and affording them food and raiment. 

For ye were strangers in the land of Egypt.) This virtue 
was peculiarly required of the Jews; who had been in that 
condition, which he commanded them to pity. (See Exod. 
xxiii. 9. Levit. xix. 33,34.) And if they had sincercly 
practised this duty towards aliens, the grace of God shewn 
to the gentiles in our blessed Saviour, would not have 
seemed so strange to them as it did. 

Ver. 20. Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God, him shalt 
thou serve.| This was explained before, ver. 12. 

To him shali thou cleave.| Servo, that is, and worship 
none but him. 

And swear by his name.] See vi.18. 

Ver. 21. He is thy praise.] Whom thou oughtest there- 
fore to praise; or rather, in whose love and favour thon 
oughtest to glory; and to think it the highest honour to be 
his servant, and to have him for thy God, as it here follows. 

- He is thy God.] Who hath bestowed upon thee all the 
good things which thon enjoyest. 

That hath done for thee ailthese great and terrible things 
which thine eyes have seen.] In bringing them out of Egypt, 
destroying Pharaoh in the Red Sea, leading them through 
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the wildermess, giving them the country of Sihon and Qg, 
&e. Whom therefore they were bound to love and serve, 
and to confide in his mercy, and not in their own power or 


‘righteonsness, (viii. 17, 18. ix. 4—6.) 


Ver. 22. Thy fathers went down into Egypt = three- 
score and ten persons.| Sce Gen, xl vi. 27. ‘Exod. i. 5. Their 
family, he would have them remember, was vory sinall 
about two hundred years ago. 

And now the Lord thy God hath made thee as the stars 
of heaven for multitude.] Vastly increased them, according 
to his promise unto Abraham, Gen. xv. 5. Exod. xii. 87. 
Numb. xxvi. 51. 62. Which alone (as euaeee Pellica- 
nus here notes) was sufficient to fill their hearts with his 
love, and their mouths with his praise. 


CHAP. XI 


Ver. 1. Tererore thou shalt love the Lord thy God.) 
Who of so small hath made thee so great a nation. 

And keep his charge.] A phrase used frequently con- 
cerning the Levites, Numb. iii. 7,8, &c. But here com- 
prehends all the particulars following, his statutes, and his 
judgments, and commandments, which he had charged them 
to observe. (See vi. 1.) 

Ver. 2. And know you this day.] Consider seriously 
what I have said to you, till you be sensible of it, (viii, 5. 
ix. 6.) 

For I speak not with 4 your children, which have not 
known, and which have not seen.|] The words I speak are 
not in the Hebrew: and they may as well be supplied thus, 
For not with your children have these things been done, &c. 
Which agrees well with ver. 7. 

The chastisement of the Lord your God.| The plagues he 
sent upon the Egyptians. 

lis greatness.] Which appeared by the many great 
things he did, only upon the stretching. out of Moses’s rod. 

His mighty hand, and stretched-out arm] These are more 
words to express the same thing. 

Ver. 3. And his miracles, and his acts, which he did in 
the midst of Egypt.) Or, his miraculous acts, &c. He uses 
so many words to make them sensible, how much. they 
were obliged to God for their deliverance out of the slavery 
of Egypt; which nothing could have effected but God’s 
almighty power, declared in various instances. This is 
the first argument wherewith he excites their love to God 
(which he pressed in the foregoing chapter, and begins this 
again with it), that God had loved them so much; as to 
Ww ‘ork many astonishing miracles, rather than Iet them con- 
tinue slaves to Pharaoh. 

Ver. 4. And what he did unto the army of Eqypt, unto 
their horses, and to their chariots.) Who pursued after the 
Israclites, and overtook them, (Exod. xiv. 6—8.) Whereby 
the kindness of God appeared, after he had delivered 
them, in preserving them from being brought back to their 
slavery. 

How hemade the water of the Red Sea to overflow them 
as they pursued after you.| See Exod. xiv. 23, 24. 27, 28. 

And how the Lord hath destroyed them unto this day.] 
Brought them so low, that they have not recovered their 
vtroneth, to attempt any thing against you since that time. 

Ver. 5. And what he did to you in the wilderness, until 
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ye came unto this place.) Provided for them, protected 
and preserved them forty years; giving them possession 
also of the country of Sihon and Og, two kings of the Amor- 
ites. ‘These benefits, if they considered, which they could 
not but see they owed to his love alone, were powerful ar- 
guments to move them to love him. 

Ver. 6. And what he did to Dathan and Abiram, the 
sons of Eliab, the son of Reuben.] Numb. xvi. 1, &c. The 
remembrance and consideration of the terrible vengeance 
the Lord took®upon rebellious people, he uses as an- 
other argument to make them obedient. And there was 
none more remarkable than this upon Dathan and Abiram. 
He doth not mention Korah; but they would not well forget 
him, when they thought of his confederates, though he suf- 
fered another punishment. 

How the earth opened her mouth, and swallowed them 
up, and their households and their tents, &c.] See Numb. 
xvi. 32, 33, &e. 

Ver. 7. But your eyes have seen the great acts of the 
Lord, which he did.| In Egypt, at the Red Sea, and in the 
wilderness, (ver. 3—5.) Some of which all of them had 
seen; and there were none of them who had not seen some. 

Ver. 8. Therefore shall ye keep ali the commandments 
which I command you this day.| Remembering what had 
befallen both their enemies and themselves. 

That ye may be strong, and go in and possess the land, 
whither you go. to possess it.] In hope that the same God 
would empower them to subdue the Canaanites, and give 
them full possession of their country. 

Ver. 9. And ye may prolong your days t in the land which 
the Lord sware unto your fathers to give unto them and to 
their seed.| This may relate both to the present generation, 
and to their posterity; who, after their fathers had lived long 
in the land of Canaan, should succeed them, and enjoy it 
in future ages. (See ver. 21.) 

A lanil that floweth with milk and honey.) This is a com- 
mon description, in all anthors, of a rich and pleasant 
country. Particularly in Euripides: 


“Pei 62 yaXaxre widov, 
‘Pi. & olvy, pet 82 pedcaoov 
Néxrapt———— 


And the like Bochartus hath observed in Virgil, Horace, 
and. other writers, (Hierozoie. lib. iv. par. i. cap. 12.) 

Ver. 10. For the land, whither thou goest to possess it, is 
not as the land of Egypt, from whence ye came out.| He 
uses all manner of arguments to persuade theui to obedi- 
ence ; from a grateful remembrance of God’s former mcr- 
cies, (ver. 2, 3, &c.) from the terrible punishment of the 
disobedient, (ver. 6.) from the benefits that would redound 
to themselves by their obedience, (ver. 9.) and now he re- 
presents to them what a noble country he was going to be- 
stow upon them: but of such a condition as w ould keep 
them in a constant dependance upon his favour for the 
blessing of it. 

Where thou sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it with thy 
foot, as a garden of herbs.| This doth not signify that the 
land of Egypt was not so fruitful as the land of Canaan 
(for their fertility is not to be compared), but that there 
they reaped the fruits of their labour with more pains. 
Diodorus Siculus, indeed, and Herodotus, say, that the 
Egyptians take the least pains of all other men about their 
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com, insomuch that it may be affirmed, arovnrdérara:xap7ov 
kouiGovra, they bring in the fruits of the earth without la- 
bour, being at no such trouble about ploughing as other men 
are, &c. (Sec in his Euterpe, cap.14.) Yetit must be consi- 
dered, that as the Nile, which made this fruitfulness, failed 
them sometimes, and did not overflow all the flat country, 
so the upper parts of Egypt had not the benefit of it; nor 
all the lower neither, without great pains in cutting rivers 
to bring the water to them. Which Pliny calls rigua Nili; 
for the sword rigua properly signifies the little rivers, and 
duwpvyec cuts, which were made to derive water from the 
Nile into places at.a distance from it, as Salmasius ob- 
serves, p. 588. in Solinum. Hesychius calls them coxae 
vodTwr, receptacles of water, ditches, or dikes, which we now 
call canals, as the same author observes, p. 908. And this 
I find Strabo speaks so plainly inhis Geography, (lib. xvii. 

p. 758.) that his words may serve as a good commentary 
upon those of Moses: “ Nature (saith he) doth much for 
Egypt by the Nile; but industry and art about that river 
doth a great deal more. For the higher it flows, the more 
ground it naturally waters and makes fruitful; "AAAd 7 éme- 
péXea wodAdkte kal tie pbcewe tElayvoev émAerTobone, Ke. but 
industry sometimes hath prevailed when nature hath failed: 
insomuch, that as great a part of the country hath been wa- 
tered in the smallest rise of Nile, as in the highest. Which 
was effected, dia rév dwwpbywr cal roy mapaywydrwy, by the 
cuts and banks which were made by art. For before the 
time of Petronius (he saith) there was the greatest fruitful- 
ness when the Nile-rose fourteen cubits; and when it rose 
only eight there was a famine: but in the time of his govern- 
ment there was as great plenty when it rose only twelve 
cubits: and no man felt any want when it rose only eight. 
This’ was by the care and industry of the people, who were 
forced also sometimes to carry water from these cuts, as 
well as from the river, in vessels, to moisten the ground, 
when the mud which the Nile left was baked into a crust 
by the great heat of the sun. So that the ground of Egypt 
might properly be said to be watered by the foot, as we 
water our gardens when there wants rain.” Concerning 
which expression, see Dr. Hammond upon the Psalms, 
p. 7. col. 2, of the first edition. 

Ver. 11. But theland whither ye goto possess it, is a land 
of hitls and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain of 
heaven.| Not a low flat country like that of Egypt; but 
full of hills, which could not bo made fruitful but by rain 
from heaven, which seldom fellin Egypt; but the Israelites 
might expect in due season, if they were obedient to God. 
Who, by this means, after they had ploughed their ground, 
and sowed their corn, made it spring up plentifully without 
any further labour or care of theirs. Such acountry also 
was more pleasant and healthy than that of Egypt, whose 
ground next Nile being overflowed more or less every year, 
by the'rising of Nile to the fall of it, (which was from the 
solstice to the equinox, or, as some say, a hundred days; 
see Salmasius upon Solinus, p. 427, &e. 436, &e.) they 
could not walk abroad iato their fields ; and many times 
there followed, after the water was gone off, great sick- 
nesses and diseases, by the smell of the silt which it had 
left behind. 

Ver. 12. A land which the Lord thy God careth for.] 
Takes care that it want not water, by sending showers of 
rain plentifully from heaven in their proper season. 
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The eyes of the Lord thy God.| That is, the providence 
of God ; whose majesty dwelt in the sanctuary. 

Are always upon it.) To see what is wanting, and to 
supply it. 

I'rom the beginning of the year, even unto the wei? of the 
year.| At all seasons, to give them both the first and latter 
rain, (as he spoaks ver. 14.) and such weather as might both 
produco and kindly ripen the fruits of the earth. This he 
mentions as an argument to obedience ; in which, if they 
failed, he plainly tells them, the land should not yield her 
fruit, (ver. 17.) For this country was not so fertile of itself, 
as by the peculiar blessing of God agen it, whilst they 
kept his laws. 

Ver. 18. And it shall come to pass, if ye will lesen dili- 
gently unto my conmandments, which I command you. this 
day.| To hearken diligently here signifies, to consider 
them seriously, and lay them to. heart. 

To love the Lord: your God, and. to serve him sith all 
your heart, and all your. soul.] He repeats this so often, 
because it is the great commandment (as our Saviour 
speaks), and because nothing is more natural than to love 
our benefactors, God especially (our greatest benefactor, 
who gave us our being), with all our heart, and with all our 
soul. (See x.12.) And heing.the first and great com- 
inandment, it draws along with it obedience to all the rest, 
and is, in effect, the whele duty of man to God. For con- 
stant experience shews us, that whosoever gets the firm 
hold of this affection, governs a man as he pleaseth. | 

Ver. 14. That I will give you therain of your land.| As 
much as is sufficient for such a hilly country. 

In his due season.} Atthe proper times, which here follow. 

The first rain.| Before the sowing of their sced, to pre- 
pare the ground; and after it was sown, that it might take 
root in the carth, and spring up. 

And the latter rain.) When the corn was grown up 
towards earing-time; and after it was eared, to make the 
ears full and alin! This appears from Amos iv. 7. 
where he speaks of withholding the rain from them, while 
there were yet three months to the harvest. Which is 


meant of this latter rain, whereby their corn was brought - 


forward, when it was but in the blade to caring, and so on 
to harvest. 

That thou mayest gather in thy corn, and thy wine, and 
thine oi/.] 'Till the corn, and all the fruits of the earth, be 
brought te maturity. 

Ver. 15. And I will send grass in thy fields for thy catile.] 
To make them fat; or te give plenty of milk. 

That thou mayest. eat, and be full.) Eat flesh if they 
pleased, as well as the fruits of the earth, in great plenty. 

Ver. 16. Take heed to yourselves, that your heart be not 
deceived.| By the specious colours that other nations put 
upon their idolatry, (as, the antiquity of it, universal con- 
sent, &c. there being no part of the world at that time, as 
Maimonides observes, where all were not accustomed to. 
worship images, &c.) whereby the Israelites were in danger 
to be seduced into an imitation of their neighbours.. 

And ye turn aside, anil serve other gods, and worship them.] 
By this it is evident. that Moses is still pressing them to 
care in observing the first and second commandments. __. 

Ver. 17. And then the Lord's wrath be kindled against 
you.| For their being deceived into idolatry by false reason- 


ings, which persuaded them what they did was lawful, did 
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not excuse them hefore God; who expected they should 
have used greater caution, and governed themselves by his 
plain and express commands. 

And he shut up the heavens, that there be no rain.} The 
contrary to this is called opening his good treasure, Deut. 
XXvili, 12. signifying that they lived upon the royal bounty 
of the King of heaven, which their sins would hinder fiom 
flowing to them. 

That the land yield not her fruit, and lest ye perish quickly y 
JSrom off the good land which the Lord giveth you.] To with- 
hold rain from them was a sore judgment, which quickly 
brought a famine; which was very grievous to those who 
used to live so plentifully. And it was frequently attended 
with various diseases, whereby they were wasted and 
consumed. 

Ver. 18. Therefore shall ye lay up these my words in your 
heart, and in your soul.} See chap. vi. 6. 

And bind them for a sign upon your hand, that re mety 
be as frontlets between your eyes.| Always in sight; .as the 
rule whereby they should order their steps, lest they trod 
amiss. This is one of the portions of Scripture, (from ver: 
13. to the end of ver. 21.) which the Jews write in their 
tephilim, as they call them,- which they use when they say 
their prayers, which they fancy are thereby made more ac+ 
ceptable unto God. This conceit began, not long before 
our Saviour’s time, in the school of Hillel and Shammai, 
and took such root in the minds of the most religious, that 
it hath grown ‘to a great superstition ever since. See upon 
chap. vi. ver. 8, 9. which is another portion of Scripture, 
that they wrote in these parchments; though at the first 
(St. Jerome saith, upon Matt. xxiii. 5.) they wrote = 
the ten commandments. 

Ver. 19. And ye shall teach them your children.] This is 
repeated very often, (iv. 10. vi. 7.) And out of this place, 


and v. 1. the Jews have framed this as one of the afirma- 
tive precepts, that they ought themselves to learn the law of 


God, and teach it unto others. And this they do so dili- 
gently, that, as soon as their children are capable to un- 
derstand any thing, they make them carefully read the holy 
books; and instruct them so, that, before they can be called 
youths, they are acquainted with the whole law of God. In 
which, we must confess, they shame a great many Christians, 
who séarce understand so much of our religion when they 
are men and women, as the Jews do of theirs when they 
are mere children. 

From the Hebrew word limmalethtem, in this verse, ye 
shall teach them, the Jews have framed a conceit that their 
Talmud hath its name; signifying teaching and instruction, 
as R. Jechiel saith, in his disputation with Nicolaus, p. 9, 

Speaking of them when.thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thon walkest by the way, &c.] Taking all occasions 
to inculcate these precepts upon them, (see chap. vi. 7.) 
and upon their daughters.as well as their sons; though the 
Jewish doctors commonly fancy there is ne command to 
instruct their daughters in the law. (See Mischna Sota, 


‘cap. 3. sect. 3. with Wagenseil’s Annotations; and the Ge- 


mara there, p. 471. 501. ) | 

Ver. 20. And thou shalt write them upon the door-posts of 
thy house, and upon thy gates.] See chap. vi.9. By this 
means God’s word being so rooted in the hearts ot the pa- 
rents (to use the words of Dr. Jackson), as to bring forth 
this good fruit in their practice, the seed of it might be sown 
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in the tender hearts of their children, and be propagated 
from one generation to another. 

Ver. 21. That your days may be multiplied, and the days 
of your children, in the land which the Lord sware unto your 
fathers to give them.] Nothing is wont to move men more 
than love to themselves, and love to pein children, whom 
they love next to themselves. 

As the days of heaven upon the earth. As long a as this 
world shall last. Which the Psalmist, speaking of David, 
expresses in this manner, ‘‘ His seed shall endure for ever, 
and his throne as the days of heaven,” (Psal. 1xxxix. 29.) 
which doth not signify absolutely for ever, but a long time. 
For thus Baruch says, the Jews in Babylon were com- 
manded to pray for the life of Nehuchadnezzar, and the life 
of Baltasar his son, tva wow ai juépat avrav we ai iyéoar Tov 
ovpavov ém rie yiie, that their days might be as the days of 
heaven upon earth. Which is the very phrase of Moses here 
in this place, importing a very long life. And such hyper- 
bolical expressions, every one know s, arc used by the hea- 

‘then, particularly by Virgil, (Aineid. 1.) 


“ Convexa polus dum sidera pascet.” 





yan. 22. For if ye shall diligently keep ali these com- 
mandments, &c.] To love the Lord your God. This is still 
made the condition of all theit happiness. (Sec ver. 18. 
and x. 20.) . 

To walk in all his ways.] In observance of his laws, 

which was the fruit of true love to him. 
_ And to cleave unto him.) So as to serve no other God, 
but to persevere in the worship of the Lord their God 
alone. The Jews make this one of the six hundred and 
thirteen precepts of the law (as they count them) distinct 
by itself; but they interpret it foolishly; of sticking to 
the cabala of their wise men, whereby they fancy them- 
selves united unto God. 

Ver. 23.. Then will the Lord drive out all these oh tae 
from before you.| Ashe had often promised, (vii. 23. Exod. 
XXili. 27.) - 

And ye shall ‘possess nations greater and bith spy hon 
yourselves.| See chap. vii. 1. 

Ver. 24. Every place wherein the soles of your feet shall 
tread shail be yours.] That is, every place of the promised 
land; as itis explained in the next words. 

From the wiiderness.] viz. Of Sin, which was on the 
south of Canaan. 

And Lebanon.| Which was its bounds on the north. 


From the river, the river Euphrates.| Which was the_ 


eastern limits; when in tho days of Solomon their empire 
reached hither;.according to the promise unto Abraham 
in Gen. xv. 18. i 

Even unto the uttermost sea shall your coast be.) Which 
is called the Mediterranean, or the Midland Sea,: which 
bounded it on the west.. See Numb. xxxiv. 6. where’ it 
is called the Great Sea; and in that. chapter the bounds 
of their country round about are described. 

Ver. 25. There shali no man be able to stand before you. ] 
See vii. 24, 

For the Lord your God shall la y the hw of you, and 
the dread of you, upon all the land that ye shall tread upon, 
as he said unto you.| For God had promised to terrify the 
inhabitants of Canaan, and take away their courage, 
(Exod. xxiii. 27.) And accordingly the spies whom Joshua 
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sént, brought him’ an account of the great consternation 
wherein the whole country was, when they were abott to 
enter into it. (Josh. ii.9. 24.) 

Ver. 26. Behold, I set before you this day a blessing and 
a curse.| That is, he proposed them to their choice. 

Ver. 27. A blessing, if you obey the commandments of the 
Lord your God, which I command you this day.] Which he 
more largely explains, xxviii. 2—4, &c. 

Ver. 28. And a curse, if ye will not obey the command- 
ments of the Lord your God.] Which is also more particu- 
larly laid before them, xxviii. 156—17, &c. The whole his- 
torical part of the Old Testament witnesses the truth of 
this, that God blessed or cursed them, according as they 
observed or broke his laws. And if the people of Isracl 
had diligently marked, and considered, and laid to heart, 
that their happiness or misery were always corresponding 
to their good and bad behaviour towards God, it would 
have confirmed their belief of their law, as much as if they 
had seen al] the miracles done before their forefathers, and 
supplied the want or the rarity of them in after-ages; nay, 
this would have. done more than all the miracles did, which 
were forgotten in a short time ; whereas their own daily ex- 
perience of the happy fruits of obedience, and the mischief 
of disobedience, would have sealed these truths unto their 
conscience. | | 

But turn aside out of the way which I command you this’ 
day, to go after other gods which ye have not known.) It 
was not every sin that turned God’s favour from them; but 
their idolatry and apostacy from him: against which he 
principally warns them, throughout all these chapters, iv. 
3, 4. 15, 16. 23. v. 32. vi. 4.14. vii. 4, 5. 25. viii. 19. ix. 12. 

x. 20. 

Ver. 29, And it shall come to pass, when the Lord hes 
God-hath brought thee into the land, whither thou goest to 
possess it, that thou shalt put the blessing upon Mount Ge- 
rizim, and the curse upon Mount Ebal.] To quicken them 
unto a strict care in their obedience, blessings and cursings 
were to be pronounced with great solemnity at their first en- 
trance into the land of Canaan; as is more fully ordered 
xxvii. 11, 12, &c. and perfermed by Joshua, (viii. 33—35.) 
And Moses seems to enjoin them the like solemnity, every 
seventh year, xxxi. 10—13. 

Ver. 30. Are they not on the other side Jordan.| With 
respect to the place where Moses now was, the mountains 
he mentions were on the other side of Jordan,inthe land of 
Canaan.. In which they had no sooner got footing,. but 
Joshua took care to execute this command; that their 


‘hearts might be possessed with a sense upon what terms 


they were to enjoy it. And he describes the places so par- 
ticularly, that they might be sure to know them. 

By the way where the sun goeth down.) On that side 
which inclined to the west. 

In the land of the Canaanites.] The people particularly 
so. called, who were one of the scven nations; some of 
which lived here in the east, and others near the Midland 
Sea. As I have observed upon Gen. xv. 21. 

Which dweil in the champaigne over against Gilgal. J 
Some think these mountains were at such a considerable 
distance from Gilgal, that they cannot be said to be over 
against Gilgul; because this phrase signifies them not to 
be far off one from the other. And therefore they trans- 
late these words, looking towards Giigal. But it is not 
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said, that the mountains were over against Gilgal, but the 
dwelling of the Canaanites (in whose country these moun- 
tains were) was over against it. 

Beside the plain of Moreh?] Of which mention is made 
Gen. xii. 6. where the Canaanites are also mentioned as 
in that land, when Abraham came into it. Which sug- 
gests to us, that these blessings were pronounced in that 
very place where Abraham anciently dwelt, and where he 
worshipped God, who there appeared to him. 

Ver. 31. For ye shall pass over Jordan, to go in to pos- 
sess the land which the Lord your God giveth you, and ye 
shall possess it, and dwell therein.| He would have them be 
as careful in this matter, as it was certain that they should 
shortly go over Jordan, to take possession of the country 
which God was about to bestow on them; which he as- 
sures them they should get possession of, and settle them- 
Selves therein. 

Ver. 32. And ye shall observe to do all the statutes and 
judgments which I set before you this day.] Butthen do not 
forget what I have so often said to you, which he thought 


he could not inculcate enough. (See iv. 40. v. 82. vi. 1.. 


vii. 11. viii. 1, &c.) 
CHAP. XTI. 


Ver. 1. Turse are the statutes and judgments which ye 
shall observe to do, in the land which the Lord God of thy 
Sathers giveth thee to possess, &c.] Now, U suppose, he be- 
gins a new exhortation,-which he made to them at some 
small distance from the former. And he enters upon it 
with the same words, which ho used betore, vi. 1. ix. 1. 
which could not be too often repeated, considering the 
great pronencss of the people to neglect their duty. 


Ver. 2. He shall utterly destroy all the places wherein the’ 


nations which ye shall possess served their gods.| So that no 
opinion should be left of their being sacred places by any 
relic or memorial of the old idolatry remaining there. It 
was not suflicient that the gods which the seven nations 
worshipped wero abolished, but the very places also where 
they were worshipped were to be made common, and em- 
ployed to other uses. 

Upon the mountains, and upon the hills, and xnder every 
green tree.} These were the places where the ancient hea- 
then chose to worship their gods, imagining their sacrifices 
Were more acceptable upon mountains than in valleys. 
Lucian himself gives this reason for it, hocause men were 
then nearer to the gods, and so more easily obtained audi- 
Once : “Ort ray evyoAiwy ayydZev txaiova of Xeof. And 'Ta- 
Citus saith the same in the last of his Annals. Demons also 
were wont to haunt woods and shady places, and there ap- 
pear to men: and were thought also to be the presidents of 
mountains; others of woods and forests. And accordingly 
the heathen erected altars to them in these and such-like 
places, particularly under great oaks, which were held sa- 
cred places, where their gods were thought to have a pe- 
culiar power. By this law therefore God intended to root 
out this superstition; and commanded his tabernacle to be 
built low and humble. And though altcrward tho temple 
was set upon a hill, there was only one, and no more: 


and therefore it could not be thought to be out of any opi- 


nion that a hill was more sacred than another place. 


And under every green tree.) Nothing canillustrate these | 
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words more, than what Pliny saith, in the twelfth book of 
his Natural History, concerning trees; which thus begins, 
Hec fuere numinum templa, &c. “ These were the temples 
of the gods ; and even now the simple people, after the an- 
client rites, dedicate to God such trees as excel the rest. 
Nor do we more adore the images glittering with gold and 
ivory, quam lucos, et in iis silentia ipsa, than we do the 
groves, and the solemn silence therein.” And then he ree- 
kous what trees were peculiarly sacred to Jupiter, Apollo, 
Minerva, &c. concluding that several of their gods, such as 
the Sylvani, Fauni, and somo of their nymphs, had their 
names from woods. ‘This wasa thing so notorious, that in 
their most sacred solemnities, they were wont to present 
the gods whom they worshipped with a crown or garland 
made of boughs and leaves of such trees in which they were 
thought to delight; as to Jupiter, a crown of oak; to 
Apollo, of laurel; to Minerva, of olive; to Venus, of myr- 
tle; to Bacchus, of ivy; to Rhea, Pan, Neptune, and Vul- 
can, of pine, X&c. (See Ezek. Spanhemius upon Callima- 
chus’s hymn to Diana, ver. 200.) 

Ver. 3. And ye shall overthrow their altars, and break 
their pillars, and burn their groves with fire; and you shall 
hew down the graven images of their gods.) See vii. 5. and 
Ley. xxvi.1. He mentions all these so particularly, be- 
cause this is the very. foundation and hinge of the law (as 
Maimonides speaks), that all opinion of the sanetity of such 
things should be blotted out of men's hearts, and the me- 
mory of them extinguished, More Nevochim, par. iii. cap. 
29. where he reckons abundance of things of this kind, 
which were among the old idolaters called Zabii. 

And destroy the names of them out of that place.) From 
this, and such-like places, the Jews have framed this af- 
firmative precept, that the gentile idolairy ts by all means 
to be destroyed. Yor these nations having forteited their 
land by their abominable wickedness, and God having be- 
stowed it upon the Israelites, (whom he took for his pecu- 
liar people, and among whom he dwelt, and therefore calls 
this his land, see vii. 6.) he, as the King of the country, 
might enjoin what orders he pleased to have observed. 
And it was of the highest concernment, that there should 


‘not be the least footstep of the old idolatry left in the eoun- 


try; but that he who was the Lord of it, and the Lord of 
heaven and earth, should be alone acknowledged and wor- 
shipped. And there was a greater reason for this than at 
first sight may be imagined: for, as the host of heaven was 
worshipped, as the glorious bodies wherein their gods in- 
habited (which was the reason of the best of the heathen 
for thls worship), so their demons were supposed to dwell 
in the images and pillars which for that end were erected 
to them; the sovercign celestial gods being worshipped in 
the sun, moon, and stars, wherein they wore thought to 
dwell, and these petty deities, the demons, were worshipped 
in images and columns, which were made for them, and for 
no other deities, es our Mr. Mede observes, par. i. p. 778. 
Ver. 4d. Ye shall not do so unto the Lord your God.] 
That is, not serve him upon tho mountains, nor in groves, 
nor under green trees. Which appears to be the sense, both 
from the foregoing words, (ver. 2, 3.) and from the follow- 
ing opposition in the next verse. And it is very probable, 
that, during their continuance in the wilderness, nonc sacri- 
ficed in high places, but offered all at the door of the taber- 
nacle, which was not far from them. When they came 
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into Canaan, and were many of them at a distance from 
the tabernacle, they did ‘sacrifice in high places; and we 
do not find them reproved for it while they. worshipped the 
Lord alone; and had priests who : officiated there, and in 
other places, according to.the precepts of the law: but 
when the temple was built, and the ark of God’s presence 
no lenger removed from place to ‘place, the prophets re- 
quired them not to sacrifice any longer in high places, nor 
any where else, but only'at the temple. . ‘And they blamed 
even good kings for not taking away the high places, though 
rio sacrifices were offered upon them to any strange god, 
but te the true God alone. Which connivance proved in 
time a great mischief; for here they first began to worship 
strange gods, the Israelites being very prone to choose 
mountains, and such shady places ; (as the rest of the world 
did), wherein to set up their i images, (2 Kings xvii. 10, 11. 
Ezek. xx. 28. Hosea iv. 13.) 


- Ver. 5. But unto the place which the Lord your God shall. 


ahenee out of all your tribes.] Unto one certain place which 
God intended to set apart; unto which all the tribes should 
resort, as the only place where they might sacrifice. By 
which means the notion of the unity of God was préserved, 
and his worship kept pure and sincere, as long as they kept 
to this one place, where the priests of God constantly at- 
tended, to see his service rightly performed. 

‘To put his name there.| By the name of God is meant 

God himself (as to call upon his name, is to call upon him), 
and therefore the sense is, where he would make his dwell- 
ing-place, by settling the ark, and the cloud of glory there, 
which was the token of his presence. This place. at first 
seems to have heen Mispeh, and afterward Shiloh. And 
when that was destroyed, the ark removed to several places 
(Kirjath-jearim, Mizpeh, Gilgal; Nob, Gibeon, the house 
of Obed-Edom), till at last it settled at Jerusalem. Where, 
when the temple was built, God saith to Solomon, “I have 
chosen this place to myself, for a house of sacrifice,” 
(2 Chron. vii. 12.) Whichis the plain sense of these words, 
éhoose a place to put his name there. 
- Even unto his habitation shall ye seek, and thither thou 
shalt come.] ‘This explains what he means by the place 
where he would put his name, viz. the place where his sanc- 
tuary was scttled, which was his habitation; where he 
placed his majesty (as Onkelos paraphrases), that all might 
repair thither, to seek his grace and favour. 

Ver. 6. And thither ye shall bring your burnt-offerings, 
and your sacrifices.} By sacrifices, as distinct from burnt- 
offerings, must be meant their sin-offerings and peace-offer- 
ings. And the latter of these were sometimes for mercies 
received, and sometimes frec-will-offerings, or vows, as we 
read in Ley. vii. 12. 16.: Which, if they had been bound, as 
oft'as there was occasiou, to bring to one certain place 
(Jerusalem suppose), though they were at never so great 
distance from it, it would have been an intolerable expense 
to devout people. And therefore the Jews think the mean- 
ing is, that they were bound to these sacrifices, cither for 
offences committed, or for mercies received, &c. at the next 
feast at .the farthest; and not to defer them beyond that 
time. (See Dr. Lightfoot in his Temple Service, p. 99,100. 
of the first edition. ) 

And your tithes.] Not those which were to be paid to ‘the 
Levites, or by them to the priests, but another tithe which 
was to be sct aside, after that to the Levites was paid, and 
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3; &c. (See here below, 
ver. 17.) | 

And heave-offerings of your, hand.| The ‘i rst fruits, as 
the LX X. and Vulgar Latin rightly translate it, viz. of 
corn, and wine, oud oil, and other fruits of the earth. 
Which are called the heave-offerings of their hanes because 
they brought them in their own hand; and having heaved 
them up to the Lord, they gave them to the priests. (Sce 
Numb. xviii. 11, 12. and Deut. vill. 4. xxvi. 4. 10.) 

And your vows, and your free- will-offerings.] Which were 
comprehended before under the name of sacrifices, but here 
mere particularly expressed, to signify, that though they 
might choose whether they weuld offer them or not, or 
whether they would vow, them, yet they could not choose 
the place where they should be offered (if they vowed, or 
were disposed to it), but must be determined by this law. 

And the firstlings of your herds, and of your flocks.} This 
shews, that the heave-offerings of their hand comprehend 
only the, first-fruits of the carth; besides which, these first- 
lings also belonged to the priests, (Numb. xviii. 15—17.) 

Ver. 7. And there ye shall eat.) Their part of the things 
beforementioned; the people being wont, in ancient time, 
before the law of Moses, to feast upon part of the sacrifices 
of peace-offerings; as appears from Baas xviii, 12.xxxiy. 
13, 14. 

Before the Lord your God.] Not in the ‘dulesteal or 
temple, where only the priests might eat the most holy 
things, which were peculiarly theirs, (Numb. xviii. 10.) 
but in some place very near to the sanctuary: it being the 
custom of other people (and perhaps before the time of 
Moses) to feast with their gods in their very temples, or 
near their altars, according to that of the apostle, 1 Cor. 
viii. 10. Therefore God entertained his people also at his 
own house, Commanding them here, and in other places, to 
eat their sacrifices before him at his sanctuary, and no 
where else; that is, in some place adjacent to the sanctu- 
ary. Whereby they declared that they had communion 
with him, and not with idols, by partaking with him at his 
table, that is, his altar: fer there could be no need of their 
eating there, but only to signify this, and to secure them in 
liis religion by feasting in his presence, and thereby own- . 
ing themselves to belong to him. ‘This is repeated very 
often in this book, (ver. 18. of this chapter, xiv. 23. 26. xv. 
20. xvi. 5.) but especially xxvii. 6, '7. where they are re- 
quired, before the temple was built, to eat their sacrifices 
near the altar which was erected after they came over Jor- 
dan. ‘This being a profession of the true religion, to eat at 
God's altar, as to eat of things sacrificed to idols was to 
profess the heathenish religion. So all have understood it, 
as Elmenhorstius hath shewn from a great heap of authors, 
in his Annot. ad Minutium Feelicem, fol. 69. 

And ye shall rejoice in all that ye put your hand unto, 
ye and your households, wherewith the Lord thy, God hath 
blessed thee. ‘This signifies cither that they should rejoice 
at these feasts in the goodness of God, who had blessed 
the labour of their hands (of which the tithe they brought 
thither was a fruit), or that, doing thus, Ged would bless 
all their future labours, and make. them and their families 


-prosper, and take comfort in all their enjoyments. 


Ver. 8. Ye shail not-do after all the things that we do 
here this day.] This doth not signify, as if there was no 


| civil government, or that the courts of justice did not sit 
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and execute judgment between man and man, but relates 
to the place of offering sacrifice, (as Mr. Selden observes, 
lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 15. n. 4.) which, in their wandering 
condition, they did not so strictly observe as God expected 
when they came to be settled. Our learned Dr. Spencer 
thinks it‘relates also to other old customs, which were 
rather childish than- profane; and therefore tolerated by 
God for the present. To which he thinks those words of 
St. Paul have respect, Acts xiii. 18. Many things also 
perhaps they: omitted, which they could not, or did not, 
observe in the wilderness ; as their new moons, and other 
solemn days; with several rites of purification and clcan- 
sing prescribed by the law of Moses. 

Every man whatsoever is right-in his own e2 yes}: This 
doth not import that there was no good order kept among 
them, or that they were left at liberty to sacrifice where 
they pleased ; but that, in such an uncertain state, when 
they were removing from place to placc, many took the 
liberty in such matters to do as they thought goed. 

Ver. 9. For ye are not yet come to the rest] This ex- 
plains what goes before, and gives the reason why God 
connived at some irregularitics, because they were not 
fixed to a place, but uncertain when they should have a 
sien to pack up their goods, and be gone to another station. 

To the inheritance which the Lord your God giveth you.} 

Where they were to abide, as Jong as they observed God’s 
commands. 
'. Ver. 10. And when ye go over Jordan, and ativetl i in the 
land which the Lord your God giveth you to inherit.) 
When their condition was altered for the hetter, God ex- 
pected that they should be so too. 

And when he giveth you rest fron all your enemies round 
about, so that ye dwell in safety.) This intimates, that the 
fear they were in, while they wandcred in the wilderness, 
of the incursions of their enemies, might make them some- 
times offer sacrifice where they ought not, and commit 
othér disorders. 

Vér. 11. Then there shall be a place which the Lord tia y 
God shail choose, to cause his nane to dwell there.) God 
was not pleased (as Maimonides observes) to declare any 
where in the law where this place should be; but, though 
he often determines them to one place, (ver. 26. xiv. 23. 
xvi: 6.) yet he leaves the place undetermined. Which he 
imagines might be fer these three reasons: first, lest the 
yentiles should get possession of it, and make war upon 
that account; thinking that this place was the end of the 
law (as he speaks). And, secondly, lest they, in whose 
hands it was, should do all they could to destroy it. And, 
thirdly (which is the truest reason), lest every tribe should 
desire to have it in their let, and strife should arise among 
them about it. (More Nevochin, par. itl. cap. 45.) 

Thither shall. ye bring all that I command you, your 
burnt-offerings, your sucrifices, &c.} All that he mentioned 
hefore, ver.6. This may scem a heavy imposition, that 
they might not offer them ia any place, and at any time: 
but Maimonides makes this wise reflection upon it; ‘ That 
God intended to teach them,.not te have so high an opi- 
nion of: sacrifices, as of praycrs and deprecations, and 
such-like parts of Divine worship (viz. acknowledging 
his goodness, praising him, and giving him thanks), which 
are the things God mainly intends, and may be offered 
every where. Whereas sacrifices are not of that account 
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with him; which made him limit them to one place where 
he should appoint them to be offered ; and not suffer any 
but one certain family to discharge this office. These and 
such-like things were to diminish the value of sacrifices: 
for.which reason the prophets often reprehend men for 
their too great diligence and zeal in bringing sacrifices, of 
which God had no need, and did not principally intend as. 
the worship he delighted in: for which he cites 1 Sam. 
xv. 22. Isa. i. 11. Jerem. vii. 22. Sacrifices being ap- 
pointed, and one place for them, not for any goed in them- 
selves, but only that all idolatry might be abolished, and 
the belief of the unity of God presorved, ” (More Nev ge 
par. iii. cap. 32.) 

All your choice vows.] In the Hebrew the words are, as 
our margin notes, the choice of your vows. So their peace- 
offerings, which were yows, were called; because they 
were to be selected out of those creatures which were per- 
fect, and without the least defect. "Whereas those ’crea- 
tures which had something superfluous, or lacking in any 
part, might be accepted for a free-will-offering, which a 
man was not bound to make, but brought it merely out of 
good-will. So we read expressly in Levit. xxii. 23. 

Ver. 12. And ye shall rejoice before the Lord your God, 
ye and your sons, and your daughters, and your men- 
servants, aud your maid-servants.| The whole family was to 
feast with God, and one with another; whereby brotherly 
love and friendship were increased and strengthened, by 
their mecting and eating together at one place. Anda 
nothing is more joyful, than to sec brethren dwell together 
in unity. (See ver. 7. ) 

And the Levite that is within your gates, ‘for tiomnaie as he 
hath no part nor inheritance with you.] See x. 9. This 
whole tribe (as Maimonides well notes) being devoted to 
the Divine service, and the study of the law, neither minded 
ploughing ner sowing, but were wholly consecrated unto 
God. And, therefore, fe find them very commonly reckoned: 
among the strangers, the fatherless, and the widows, because 
they had no certain possessions; which made it the more 
reasonable they should constantly be entertained at theso 
feasts, which were kept at God's house, (More ite 
par. iii. cap. 31.) - 

Ver. 13. Take heed to thyself, that thou offer not thy 
burut-offerings.| Under burnt-offerings are comprehended 
all the other offerings beforementicned ; for these were the 
chief, and the most usual; and if they might not be offered 
but at a certain place, much less might any other, as every 
body might understand, without repeating them al] again. ° 
. In every place that thon seest.| To be beautiful, lovely, 
and inviting, by its situation, and shady trees, and fona- 
tains, &c. Such as are mentioned ver. 2. Which the 
gentiles chose, perhaps, wherein to sacrifice, because they 
were more delightful or solemn than other. Whence Eze- 
kiel, vi. 3. mentions rivers and valleys (together with moun- 
tains) where there wore fine pastures, and.springs of water 5 
which were so pleasant and refreshing in those countries, 
that they fancied the gods delighted in them. SoSt. Jerome 
notes upon Jer. vii. that this gentile error, omnes provin- 
cias occupavit, &c. spread itself in all parts of the world, 
That they should offer their sacrifices at the heads of foun- 
tains and delightful groves. 

Ver. 14. But in the place which the Lori shall choose in 


| one of thy tribes, there shalt thou offer thy burnt-offerings.] 


» 
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This he had said before, ver. 5, 6. 11. but repeats it again, 
because of the great importance of it, to prevent all strange 
worship. Elijah, indeed, offered upon Mount Carmel, after 
the temple was built, but it was by a prophetical inspira- 
tion; and if any one at that time had asked him.-if they 
might take that liberty, he: would have answered, By no 
means; but he that offers out of Jerusalem shall be cut. off; 
(Levit. .xvii. 4.) .as for what I do now, it is an extra- 
ordinary. case, to convince the lying prophets of Baal, &e. 
Thas Maimonides in Seder Zeraim. 

And there thou shait do all that I command Shecalt Biiste 
their tithes and first-fruits beforementioned, ver. 6. and eat 

and rejoice before the Lord, (ver. 7.) 

« Ver. 15. Notwithstanding, thou mayest kill and eat flesh. J 
For common food. 

In all the gates.) In any éity; town, or house. While 
they were in the wilderness, indeed, they might not kill 
their beasts, but only at the door of the siannisaliié and, 
consequently, they ate nothing but peace-offerings, which 
had been first presented unto God, and part of them burnt 
at his altar, (Levit. xvii. 3,4, &e.) But when they went 
into Canaan, they were freely indulged to kill their beasts in 
a’ place, without bringing any part of them to the altar. 

’ Whatsoever thy soul lusteth after.) Of all sorts of crea- 
tures, not prohibited in the eleventh of Leviticus. 

According, to the blessings of the Lord thy God, which te 
hath given thee.] Suitable to every man’s estate and con- 


dition. 


The unclean and the clean may eat aor buf 1 They. tee 


were under any legal uncleanness might not eat of the — 


sacrifices; but of common food, at their ordinary tables, 
they might, as well as others. 

As of the roe-buck, and as of the hart. We instances 
in these, because there was great plenty of them in that 
country, as AZlian observes in the end of his fifth book; 
where he saith they were év peytoroe dpeot, in the highest 
mountains of Amanus, Libanus, and Carmel. These crea- 
tures might not be sacrificed to God: but they might cat 
of others which were used in sacrifice (sheep, goats, oxen), 
as freely as of these which were not. 

Ver.16. Only ye shall not eat the blood.| But of the 
blood of those creatures they might no more cat, than of 
those that were sacrificed at the altar. But, as there it was 
to be sprinkled upon the altar, and then poured out at the 


foot of it, so here it was:to be poured on the earth. 


Ye shall pour it upon the earth as water.] So that it 
might sink into the ground and disappear, as water doth 
whon it is poured on the carth. Which is so strictly en- 
joined, though it was not the blood of an oblation, to pre- 
vent these superstitions which were exercised by the old 
idolaters about the bleod of their sacrifices, in which they 
thought their demons delighted, and by eating of which 
they hoped to have communion with them, as Maimonides 
observes, in his More Nevochim, par. ili. cap. 46. 

Ver. 17. Thou mayest not eat within thy gates.] In their 
own private habitations. 

The tithe of thy corn, or of thy y wine, or of thy oil. | This 
cannot be meant of the tithe paid to the Levites, which the 
people might not eat any where, being appropriated to the 
Levites alone: he speaking therefore of a tithe which the 
people might eat, though not at home, yet in the place 
where the sanctuary was, it must be meant of that which 
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the Hebrews call the second tithe, which was set out after 
that to the Levites was paid. Concerning which he speaks, 
X1v. 22, 23,&e. 

_ Or. the firstlings of the herds, or of thy flock. ] These 
were entirely the priests’ portion by an express law, 
(Numb: xviii. 15.17, 18.) and therefore could not lawfully 
be eaten by the people, either at home, or at the sanctuary. 
‘Which makes it necessary to understand this of some other 
firstlings ; and it is not improbable that it is meant of the 
females which open thé womb: for the males only were 
the Lord’s (as appears from Exodus xiii. and other places), 
who gave them to his priests; but he would have the first- 
born females also to. be in some sort sacred, by requiring 
them te be eaten at his sanctuary, where his. priests had 
their share of them. For I see no ground to think, that as 
there was a secondary tithe, so there was a secondary firs st- 
ling set apart by every man to this use. 

Nor any of thy vows which thou vowest, &c.] All such 
things were also wholly the Lerd’s, (Levit. xxvii. 28. ) and 
given by him to his priests, (Numb. xviii. 14.) But that is 
only to be. understood of what was vowed to God abso- 
lutely, without mentioning any particular use to which it 
.was designed. Besides which, they might vow what they 
pleased to be spent in solemn feasts with the Levites, the 
widows, the fatherless, and other Ont people; and of 
such Moses here speaks. ; * 

Or heave-offerings of thine hand. ] Theso were first-fr Hy 


-of corn, wine, and oil, as I said upen ver. 6. which were also 


the priests’ portion, (Numb. xviii. 12.) Therefore this can 
be meant of no other first-fruits but such as. men ireely 
offered, without any obligation to it, to be spent in .this 
fashion; for he was speaking before of such kind of things ; 
unless ie will understand this of the first-fruits of young 
trees, which might not be eaten in three years after they 
were planted, but in the fourth year were “ to be holy, to 
praise the Lord withal,” (Lev. xix. 24.) which, as Josephus 
saith, were spent in these sacred feasts. (See there.) 

Ver. 18. But thou must eat them before the Lord thy God, 
in the place,which the Lord thy God shall choose, thou, and 
thy son, and thy daughter, &c.] See before, ver. 11, 12. 

Ver. 19. Take heed to thyself, that thou forsake not the 
Levite as long as thou livest upon the earth.] He gives this 
caution, lest coveteusness should make them defraud the 
Levites of their tithes, and not let them have convenient 
habitations, or profaneness make them not invite them to 
the sacred feasts before spoken of. This is repeated xiv. 
£7. And in this the Jews were so careful, that when there 
was such increase of the Levites that their citics could not 
contain them, they assigned them more than were given 
them at first: for Joshua gave them only forty-eight; but 
before the captivity of Babylon they had twenty more added 
to them, as appears from 1 Chron. vi. 65, 66, &c. where, 
after the mention of the old number, there is an account 
given of twenty more added to them out of several tribes: 
for though they could not enlarge the bounds prescribed 
to their cities, yet, as the number of Levites inereased, 
they might give them new cities. And so they did, that 


they might not be straitencd in their dwellings among 


them. i 
Ver.20. When the Lord thy God shall enlarge thy border] 
That is, when he had brought them out of this wilderness, 
where they were encamped round about the tabernacle, 
; 4U2 
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from it. 

As the Lord hath promised thee.] Which he promised to 
enlarge even as far as Euphrates, if they were obedient to 
him, (Gen. xv. 18.) - 

And thow shalt say, I will eat flesh.] Have a desire to 
eat it. 

Because thy soul longeth to eat flesh.} There were several 
sorts of flesh that were lawful to be eaten, which they could 
not have in the wilderness, and therefore might be supposed 
to desire them very much when they came into Canaan, 
which abounded with them. And besides, they would have 
more plenty of such é¢attle as they now had, which might 
incline them to keep greater tables. | 

Thou mayest eat flesh whatsoever thy soul lusteth after. | 
This was said before, ver. 15. and now repeated with all 
the rest that belongs to this matter, to let them sec God 
did not intend to abridge them too much of their liberty: 
for though they might not eat the tithe of their corn, wine, 


and oil, (and the rest mentioned ver. 17.) at their own 


home, because they were holy things, and therefore to be 
eaten in one certain place where God’s sanctuary was; ‘yet 
all sorts of flesh, used at their private tables, he now gives 
them leave to kill any where, without bringing it to the 
tabernacle, and offering the blood at the altar, as they were 
tied to do while they were in the wilderness, (Lev. xvii. 3, 
4, &c.) For then the tabernacle was very near to every one 
of them; but when their border was enlarged, it must needs 
be at so great a distance from some of them, that it would 
have been too heavy a burden to oblige them to kill every 
thing they ate at the tabernacle, and therefore he dispenses 
with it. 

Ver. 21. If the place, &c.] The particle cht may better 
be translated here because; which makes these words a 
reason of the allowance given in the foregoing verse, Because 
the place which the Lord thy God hath chosen to put his name 
there, is too far from thee, thou mayest kill, &c. 

Of thy herd, and of thy flock.) Such creatures as are now 
allowed for sacrifice, oxen, sheep, lambs, and goats. 

Which the Lord hath given thee.) For food as well as 
other uses. 

As I have commanded thee.| Given thee leave to eat at 
home, without carrying them to the tabernacle : soit follows, 
And thou shalt eat in thy gates whatsoever thy soul lusteth 
after ; t. e. all manner of things, of which there was great 
variety, not prohibited by this law. 

Ver. 22. Even as the roe-buck and the hart is eaten, so 
mayest thou eat them.) Which were creatures not allowed 
to be offered to God in sacrifice, (see ver. 15.) and there- 
fore they might less doubt to eat of them, than of such as 
were peculiarly appointed for that use. From which they 
might possibly have thought, that out of reverence to God 
they should abstain; but are here satisfied they might as 
frecly eat of them as of the other. 

Thecleanand theunclean shall eat of themalike.] Whereas, 
while they were in the wilderness, only such as were clean 
might eat flesh, because it was sanctified by being killed at 
the altar; now all are indulged the same liberty, whether 
‘‘ they were removed from holy things (as the Jerusalem 
Targum expresses it), or were pure to use them, both might 
eat flesh alike.” 

Ver. 23. Only be sure that thou eat not the blood.] Take 
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into a spacious country, w here they might live far distant | 
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great care, as the word significs in the Hebrew (which is, 
be strong), use thy utmost diligence to prevent this. 

For the blood is the life, and thou mayest not eat the life 
with the flesh. See what I have noted upon Gen. ix. 4. 
Levit. xvii; 11. 14, 

Ver. 24. Thou shalt not eat it, thou shalt pour it out ino 
the earth as water.| Since they could not pour it out at the 
altar, where nobody could meddle with it, they were to 
pour it out on the earth, that it might sink into it. Or, as 
the law required in Leviticus, (xvii. 13.) cover it with dust, 
that the cattle might not lick it up: or, the meaning may 
be, pour it'as a common thing (which water is), without 
any religious rite used about it. 

Ver. 25. Thou shalt not eat of it.] This i is repeated here 
so often, as it is also in Levit. xvii. to shew the weighti- 
ness of this command. 

That it may go well with thee, and with thi y children ofter 
thee, when thou shalt do that which is right in the sight of 
the Lord.] When they neither followed the idolatrous cus- 
toms which the gentiles used about the blood, nor pro- 
fanely meddled with that which was peculiar to God, when 
it was offered at the altar: which was the great reason 
why they were prohibited to cat blood. 

Ver. 26. Only thy holy things which thou hast, and thy 
vows, thou shalt take, and go into the place which the Lord 
shall choose.] Only he would have them not to forget that 
the things mentioned ver. 17. they were not to eat at home, 
but at the house of God, though it was never so far distant 
from them. 

Ver. 27. And thou shalt offer thay inmcit-cffrinaga the 
flesh, and the blood, upon the. altar of the Lord thy God.] 
No sacrifices were to be offered any where but at the sanc- 
tuary, as he had said before, ver. G.and now reminds them 
of it, that they might observe it, and do accordingly. 

And the blood of thy sacrifices shall be poured out upon 
the altar of the Lord thy God.} All their peace-offerings, as 
well as others, were to be there offered, and their blood 
poured on the altar as a holy thing; whereas the blood of 
those creatures they killed at home was poured out, asa 
common thing, like water. 

And thou shalt eat the flesh.| After God and his priests 
had their parts. 

Ver. 28. Observe and hear all these words which I com- 
mand thee, that it may go well with thee, and with thy chil- 
dren after thee for ever.) This was the great command. 
ment, To serve God alone: and the observance of it was 
the great condition upon which all their happiness de- 
pended; which makes him again press their care in this 
matter. 

When thou doest that which is good and right inthe sight 
of the Lord thy God.| Please God by a strict obedience to 
this precept. 

Ver. 29. And when the Lord thy God shall cut off the 
nations from before thee, whither thou goest to possess them, 
&e.] See ix. 1. 

Ver. 30. Take heed to thyself that thou be not snared 
by Following them, after that they be destroyed from before 
thee.] It is plain from hence, that in this chapter, as well 
as in the foregoing, he is still endeavouring to secure them 
from the idolatrous customs of the country which they 
went to possess; which is the ground of the following pro- 
hibition, about which he could not say too much, they 
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thereby so exceeding great. 


fashions in their clothes, and in their ornaments (as it is 
explained in the book Siphri), which might entice them to 
imitate their religious rites, which it appears by the next 
avords are principally intended. 

After that they be destroyed from befor e thee.| It was the 
most unaccountable folly to worship the gods of those 
nations, whom*they saw expelled their country for their 
idolatries. 

And that thou inquire not after their gods. 1 They were 
not so much as to ask what gods they worshipped. 

Saying, How did these nations serve their gods?| Nor 


endeavour to know the manner of their worship. Which 


was very different, as Maimonides observes, according as 
their gods differed one from another; for that sort of wor- 
ship which was acceptable to one god, might not be given 
to another. As they uncovered themselves (if:we may be- 
lieve him) before Baal-Peor, and threw a stone to Mer- 
cury. See his tract concerning the Worship of the Planets, 
cap. 3. sect. 2, &c. and Dionys. Vossius’s annotations 
there; wherc he resolves, that, if they uncovered themselves 
to Mercury, or threw a stone to Baal-Peor, it was not idol- 
‘atry, because not their proper worship: which is a foolish 
opinion; for they were not to use any of their religious 
rites, no more than to offer sacrifice, burn incense, or bow 
down to any of their idols, which he acknowledges was 
idolatry. In short, if they gave the ido! the worship proper 
to him, or that worship which was proper to the true God, 
he acknowledges they were guilty. 

Even so will I do likewise.| Though men only resolve to 
do it, yet they were guilty of committing this sin. The 
Jews, indeed, make no great account of sins committed in 
the heart, yet in this case they are very strict, having 
framed this maxim, as R. Levi Barzelonita observes, 
Precept. ccxxvi. which their rabbins industriously incul- 
cate into their scholars, that “ the blessed God imputes no 
thought of any transgression to an Israelite, as if it were the 
fact itself, except only the thought of idolatry, which is 
imputed to a man, as if he had committed idolatry.” Now 
it was a reasonable presumption, that he who inquired 
how the people of Canaan worshipped their gods, in- 
tended at least to worship the God of Israel, as they did 
those idols: and this gave too much cause to suspect, that 
he had an inclination to worship their idols instead of God: 
for otherwise he' would have rested content with: that 
way of worshipping God which the law had prescribed. 
Whereupon the Jews have determined (as our Mr. Thorn- 
dike hath observed), that there are four ceremonies, which, 
whosoever performs to any thing but to God alone, must 
be understood to worship it for God; which are sacrific- 
ing, burning incense, pouring out drink-offcrings, and ado- 
ration. But others there are, by doing which men cannot 
be ‘concluded to worship any thing but God, till they do it 
in that way and fashion as is done by those who profess to 
‘worship it forGod. (See his Principles of Christian Truth, 
chap. 26.) | 

Ver. 31. Thou shalt not do so unto the Lord thy God.) 
See ver. 4. of which the reason is here given. 

For every abomination to the Lord which he hateth, have 
they done unto their gods.) For instance: “The Zabii 
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being so prone to idolatry, and the danger they incurred . 
There are some of the Jews | 
who think, that by following them is meant following their. 
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(saith Maimonides), I find in their books, offered to their 
great god, the sun, seven bats, and seven mice, and seven 
other creeping things: which alone may suflice to demon- 
strate how vile and abominable their worship was, and 
what reason there was so severely to prohibit their idol- 
atry, and every thing Berinining to it.’ (More Nevochim, 
par. ili. cap. 29.) 

For even their sons me Wheighiters they have burnt in. the 
fire to their gods.| This is the great instance of their abo- 
minable wickedness. Of which, sec Levit. xviii. 2L. xx. 2. 
This was notoriously practised by the Carthaginians, who, 
it is certain, derived it from the Phoenicians, the ancient 
inhabitants of this country. Plato mentions it in Prota- 
gora, where he saith, ‘‘ The Athenian laws did not permit 
them to sacrifice men; but among the Carthaginians it was 
a holy rite; so that some of them permitted their sons to 
be offered to Saturn:” which wicked custom at last over- 
spread all nations, even the Grecks themselves, as Joh. 
Gensius hath demonstrated, lib. de Victimis Humanis, 
par. i. cap. IL. and par. ii. cap. 6. 

Ver. 32. Whatsoever thing I command you, observe to do 
it.| Keep close to the precepts I have given you about my 
worship, ver. 28. and see iv. 2. 

Thou shalt not add thereto, nor diminish from it.] They 
were not to add any other rites of worship of their own dé- 
vising, or from the idolatrous customs of those countries, 
nor omit any of those which God had commanded them to 
use: for if they had used any of the gentile ceremonies, 
whereby they honoured their gods, it would easily have 
introduced the worship of the gods themselves, and, if they 
had omitted any of the rites which God had ordained, 
some other would have easily stepped into their room 
which were used by idolaters. ~ 

Maimonides, from these words, labours to prove the 
eternity of the law of Moses. But it is very strange, that 
so great a man should be so blind as not to see what some 
of his brethren could discern, that God did not bind up 
himself neither to change nor alter these laws, though he 
did not permit the Israelites to doit. So the author of 
Sepher Ikkarim wisely glosses upon these words: (lib. iii. 
cap. 14.) “‘ The Scripture prohibits us to add unto, or de- 
tract from, these precepts, according to our will and plea- 
surc; but what hinders the blessed God cither to add or 
detract, when his blessed wisdom shall think fit? Which 
he illustrates in the foregoing chapter, by this example 
among others ; A physician prescribes a diet to his patient, 
for such a time as he judges convenient, which he doth not 
declare to the sick man. Now when the time comes that 
the physician hath obtained his end, he changes the dict, 
and permits his patient what he formerly forbade, and pro- 
hibits that which he formerly permitted. Which exactly 
agrees to what our blessed Saviour had donc.” 


CHAP. XIII. 


Ver. 1. Ir there arise among you.| In future times. 

A prophet.| One that pretends to have a message from 
God delivered to him in a vision, or by the word of the 
Lord: for there was a constant succession of prophets (to 
whom God revealed his mind several ways) among the 
Jews, to preserve them in the true worship of God, and 
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instruct them in their law, and admonish them on some oc- 
‘casions of things to come; which was,the more necessary, 
because there were such kind of persons among the gentiles. 

Or a dreamer of dreams.) Who pretended God had ap- 
peared to him in a dream, (as he did unto Jacob, Gen. 
xxviii, 11.) and revealed his mind to him. Such there 
were in Jeremiah’s time, (Jer. xxix. 8.)* 

Ani give thee a sign.| Foretell something. 

Or a wonder.| By what follows one would think this 
belongs to the foregoing words, which are to be understood 
as if he had said, If he foretell some wonderful thing, which 
shall shortly come to pass. Or, it may be interpreted, shall 
work a ‘miracle; wnto which the heathen did not so much 
pretend, as they did to predictions, which were common 
among them. 

Ver. 2. And the sign or the wonder come to pass whereof 
-he spake unto thee.) The event confirms the eg ties so 
that he seem a true prophet. | 

Saying, Let ws go after other gods which thou hast not 
known, and let us serve them.) And, consequently, he .per- 
suade you to worship other gods, which he pretends is 
demonstrated to be lawful, by the fulfilling of his sign 
and wonder, 

Ver. 3. Thou shalt not hearken unto the chats of that 
prophet, or dreamer of dreans.| Notwithstanding, look 
upon him as a liar, and not as a true prophet: for God can- 
not contradict himself, nor do any thiug to persuade men 
to forsake him, and give his worship to another. 
shews that he still pursues his intention (in this chapter, as 
well as all the foregoing), to establish them in the belicf 
and worship of one God, according fo the first command- 
ment, from which nothing was more likely to seduce them, 
than false prophets, who were the great instruments of 
establishing the foulest idolatry in Israel, as appears from 
1 Kings xviii. 19. where we read:of no less than four hun- 


dred prophets of Baal, and four hundred and fifty prophets - 


of the ‘groves, that is, of other false gods, particularly 
Astarte, as Mr. Selden conjectures, in his Syntagma ii. de 
Diis Syris, cap. 2.. And there could not be a greater de- 
monstration that a man was a false prophet, than if he en- 
-deavoured to draw them to. the worship of other gods, or if 
he pretended to speak in the name of any other god, (Deut. 
xviii. 20.) or ifhe commanded them to offer such sacrifices 
as God abhorred. Thus Aristander (as David Chytrzeus 
notes) discovered himself to be a false prophet, though he 
foretold the destruction of Babylon; for he required human 
sacrifices to be offered: as Tiresias also predicted victory 
to the Thebans, provided Creon’s daughter was offered up 
in sacrifice; and Chalcas at the time of the siege of Troy, 
but together therewith commanded the sacrifice of Iphi- 
‘genia. These, and such-like things, plainly discovered they 
were not inspired by God, who is the lover of mankind, 
and cannot delizht in their blood. 

For the Lord your God proveth you, to know whether 
yon love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with 
ali your soul.| That there might be an open and public 
discovery made, whether they sincerely loved God or not, 
or were steadfast in their religion. So Maimonides in his 
More Nevochim, par. iii.:cap. 24. “ God would make 
known to the nations of the world the measure of your 
faith, in the truth of his law, and of the approbation where- 
with you apprehend it,” &c. For it had been a great weak- 
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ness to suffer even a miracle to shako their faith, after it 
liad been confirmed by so many miracles. 

Ver. 4. Ye shall walk after the Lord your God.] Follow 
the will of God (as Maimonides interprets it), declared by 
himself, (More Nevochim, par. i. cap. 38.) Which is a 
plainer and more genuine eteneuataiton than that of the 
Gemara of Sota, cap. 1. sect. 52, where R. Chama ex- 
pounds it of imitating God, in clothing the naked, visiting 
the sick, burying the dead, &e. for “ heneficence is the be- 


‘ginning and the end of the Divine law.” Which is a pious 


sense, but not here intended. 
And fear him.] Worship him alone, (vi. 2.) 
And keep nie conan an Fel The greatest of which is 


‘this, (xi. 13.) 


_ And obey his voice.| Which you nied from Mount Sinai, 
saying, “ Thou shalt have no other gods but me.’ 

‘Aste ye shall serve him, and cleave unto him.) Steadfastly 
adhere unto his service, and not be drawn from it by any 
persuasion. 

Ver. 5. And that prophet, or yan of a : These 
two signify persons who pretended to different sorts of re- 
velations, by visions or by dreams. 

Shali be put to death.| This the Jews interpret to signify 
strangulation, unto which, upon good proof of the fact, he 
was to be sentenced by the great Sanhedrin: for that was 
a received maxim among them, that “ a lying prophet was 
to be judged: no where, but by the council of seventy.” 
(See Selden, lib. iii. de Synedriis, cap. 6. n. 1.) 

Because he hath spoken to turn-you away from the Lord 
your God, who. brought.you out of the land of Egypt, and 
redeemed you out of the house of bondage.] Persuaded you 
to forsake your God and his service, to whom you owe 
your liberty, and all your possessions in the land of Canaan. 

To thrust thee out of the way which the Lord thy God com- 
manded thee to walk.in.| ‘These words express how zealous 
such impostors were in their importunities, and how restless 
in their endeavours to draw men to idolatry, pressing them 
so earnestly, as if they would force them to it. 

So shalt thow put the evil away from the midst of thee.) 
7. e. The danger of idolatry; by taking away the life of him 
that would have seduced others unto it. 

Ver. 6. If thy brother, the son of thy mother.) Who lay 
in the same womb with him. 

Or thy son, or thy daughter.) Who were dearer than a 
brother. 

Or the wife of thy bosom.) Who was still dearer, slecp- 
ing in the samo bed wath hin as the Jerusalem Targum 
expounds it. ” 

Or thy friend, which is as thine own soul. Whom thou 
lovest as thou dost thy life. He puts a friend in the chief 
place, (as the son of Sirach also doth, Eccles. xxxiii. 19.) 
which their wives, by the ill choice they made of them, had 
nof always i in their affection. 

Here is no-mention of father or mother, ee bo a child, 
as the IIebrews fancy,.was to have more reverence for 
them, than to accuse them of any crime whatsoever. As if 
a greater regard was to be had to them than to God him- 
self. The true reason is, because there was no need to 
name them; for, if their piety to God was to overcome 
their love to all those relations beforementioned, it could 
not be supposed that respect to parents was to come into 
competition with it. 
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Entice thee secretly.] In the foregoing verses he speaks 
of an open seducer, and here of a secret one; there of one 
that came with authority, and here of one of the ordinary 
people. 

Saying, Let us go and serve other gods.) The Jews think 
this is meant of one who invited others to idolatry, but did 
not press them with reasons, as in the former case. ‘Which 
is not likely; for all men pretend some reason or other for 
such a great alteration as that to a new religion. - , 

Which thou hast not known, thou nor thy fathers.] This 
aggravates the crime; to entice them to forsake God, whe 
was known to have done such wonders for their fathers, 
and was so good te them, and go to serve gods with whom 
they had no acquaintance. 

Ver. 7. Namely, of the gods of the people which are round 
about you, nigh unto thee, or far off from thee.| Where- 
soever they were (for several nations had several gods), 
whether in the neighbouring countries, or in remote parts; 
it made no difference at all, if they were strange gods. 

From one end of the earth, even unto the other ene of the 
earth.] The enticer might possibly suggest the universality 
of the worship to which he invited him, as an argument to 
embrace it. 
| Ver. 8. Thou shalt not consent unto him.] As many 
words as there are inthis verse, the Jews think there are so 
many precepts. The first of which is this, not to be led by 
affection and kindness to yicld unto his motion. So they 
interpret these words, thou shalt not love him. 

Nor hearken unto him.) 1 do not see how this differs from 
the former; but they interpret it, that they ought to hate 
him, as well,as his motion. So Maimonides, in his book of 
the Worship of the Planets, (cap. 5. sect. 6, 7.) 

Neither shall thine eye pity him.| This they fancy signi- 
fies, that, if he were in danger of death, they should not 
help him, but let him perish. 

- Neither shalt thou spare.} When he was breught before 
the judge, they were not to intercede for him, nor say any 
thing in his favour, nor assist him to defend himself. 

Neither shalt thou conceal him.] Dissemble any thing 
that might make against him. And, no doubt, God intended 
by all these words to signify, that he ought to be looked 
upon as his greatest enemy; upon whom therefore they 
werc to haye no mercy, but to prosecute him unto death, 
as guilty of the highest treason against the Divine Majesty. 

Ver. 9. But thou shalt surely killhim.) Not privately, as 
he enticed others, but by a legal process against him ina 
court of judgment. And that not tho highest, but in the 
court of twenty-three, who might proceed against him, as 
Mr. Selden observes, lib. iii. de Synedr. cap; 6. The only 
difficulty was, how to prove him guilty who enticed another 
secretly (as the text saith), and not before witnesses. To 
which the Jews answer, That he who was cnticed was to 
dispose some persons as secretly near to the place of their 
next meeting, who might hear all he said, and testify it 
in court. 

hy hand shall be first upon him to put him to death.] We 
was to be stoned to death, and the accuser was to throw 
the first stone at him, together with the witnesses, (xvii. 7.) 
For it would have weakencd the credit of his accusatien if 
he had not been the foremost in the execution. (See xvii. 7.) 

And afterward the hand of all the people.} Who were to 
assist in the exccution of this sentence. 
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The first words of this verse, which we translate, Thou 
shalt surely kill him, the Vulgar Latin translates, Thou shalt 
forthwith kill him. And so the Jews understand the He- 
brew phrase, Killing thou shalt kill him; i. e. immediately 
have him before the court of judgment. As the LXX. 
understood it, avayyé\Awy avayyeAtic wept avrov, Informing 
thou shalt inform against him, that is, without delay. And 
accordingly the Jews add, that, after he was condemned, 
he was immediately also put to death. Whereas in other 
crimes the execution was respited, after the sentence was 
pronounced, fer a day and a night, that the man might have 
time to clear his innocence, if he were able, by any new 
proofs. Such severity was but needful among a people 
prone to idolatry, and encompassed on all sides with idola- 
trous nations. 

Ver.10. And thou shalt stone him with stones, that he die.] 
But if, upon admonition, he desisted from his enticement, 
and repented of what he had said to his neighbour, and re- 
solved himself not to worship other gods, he was not bound 
to inform against him. 

Because he hath sought to thrust thee away from the Lord 
thy God, which brought thee out of the land of Egypt, &c.] 
See ver. 5. The very ¢ attempt of this was criminal, though 
he did not prevail in his seducement. 

Ver. 11. And all Israel shall hear and fear, and shall do 
no more any such wickedness as this among you.] The end 
of this severity was to preserve the body of the people from 
the contagion of idolatry. Nothing being more apt te de- 
ter men from crimes than such exemplary punishments of 
then. So Callimachus, in his hymn te Ceres, (ver. 23.) 
makes this the design of the punishment she inflicted on 
Erysichthon, 
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that others might shun the like ti ‘ansgression. 

Ver. 12. And if thou shalt hear say in one. of thy cities, 
which the Lord thy God hath given thee to dwellin, saying.] 
If the infection was spread into a city, or a considerable 
part of it, there was still more danger, and greater severity 
was to be nsed, to prevent the whole country about it from 
being drawn away from their allegiance to the Divine Ma- 
jesty. And therefore, upon such an information as follows 
in the next verse (which is here meant by thou shalt hear 
say ), given to the great Sanhedrin, they were to do as is 
directed ver. 14. 

Ver. 13. Certain men, the children of Beliat. } So the 
most profligate wretches are called in Scripture, (Judg. 
xix, 22. 1 Sam. i. 16. x. 27. xxv. 17. 25.) signifying law- 
less persons, who had no regard either to Ged or inen. 

Are gone out from among you.] Left the worship of God 
at the tabernacle: for it deth not signify their forsaking the 
city (in which they continued to seduce men from their re- 
ligion), but forsaking their communion in Divine. service. 
By which many have well observed that place in St. Jehn 
may be interpreted, 1 John ii..19. 

And have withdrawn the inhabitants of their city.) The 
Hebrew wyed which we here translate withdraw, is twice 
before (ver. 5.10.) translated thrust away ; signifying only. 
earnest chien ours. to seduce men from their religion. But 
here it scems to signify also the cflect of those endeavours, 
whereby they lad prevailed with men to forsake the God 
of Isracl, or to worship other gods with him. 
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' Saying, Let us go and serve other gods, which ye have not 
Known.] Strange gods, as they are often called in Scrip- 
ture, which the nations round about them worshipped, 
(ver. 7.) but were always abhorred by true Israclites. 

Ver. 14. Then shalt thou inquire, and make search, and 
ask diligently.] The great Sanhedrin, who only could take 
cognizance of this crime, werc, upon this information, to 
send some, on whose fidclity they could rely, to examine 
the truth of the report which was spread abroad, concern- 
ing the defection of a city to the worship of other gods. 
Who were to use their utmost care and diligence in this in- 
quisition, and, by all possible means, endeavour to find 
whether or not the information was true. Fer it was a 
mattcr of great concernment, that neither the innocent sheuld 
suffer, nor apostates go unpunished. But the punishment 
heing so dreadful, there was the greater cxactness used te 
be certain of the crime; and there were likewise a great 
many temperaments (as Mr. Sclden calls them) found by 
the Jewish lawycrs (partly from the nicest interpretation of 
every syllable in these two verses, and partly from the pre- 
tended tradition of their elders), whereby they mitigated 
the sliarpness of this law. For they woald not proceed 
upon it to destroy a city, though they found them idolaters, 
unless the sedneers were two, or more; and those also men, 
not women ; because the law here speaks in the plural num- 
ber, of certain men, children of Belial. As if their for- 
saking God was not a crime, whether they were persuaded 
to it or not by others: They say, also, it was not to bea 
mcre fown, or village, but a city; beeause the words here 
are in one of thy cities, in which there were more than a 
hundred houses: if there were fewer, it was no city in their 
account, and so escaped. ‘They who seduced a city also 
were to be of the same city; because itis said here, These 
men of Belial are gone out from among you. All which are 


mere quirks, which have no solid reason in them. They are — 


all mentioned together in the title Sanhedrin, sct forth by 
J. Coch. cap. i. sect. 4. and by Maimonides more largely, 
in his Aveda Zara, and ‘our Selden, lib: iii. de Synedr. 
cap. o. n. 2. 

But there are other temperaments of this law, which have 
better foundation in reason. “As, first, that a city was not 
to be destroyed, unless the major part of the inhabitants 
were fallen off to serve other gods. And, secondly, that 
the law speaks only of lesser cities, net of those which were 
so large that the greatest part of a tribe lived in it; for 
God would not have a whole tribe cut off by the senate. 
Thirdly, they might net destroy any of the six cities of re- 
fuge, because they were none of theirs, but'God’s: and the 
words of the law are, “ In one of thy cities, which the Lord 
hath given thee to dwell in ;” whereas these were given for 
a further purpose. And, fourthly, some add, not a frontier 
fown; because it is said, in the midst of thee (so the words 
are in the Hebrew, which we translate among you), to 
which they subjoin a better reason, because the whole coun- 
try might have heen exposed te be overrun with the gen- 
tiles. And, lastly, they except Jerusalem from this law, 
because it was God’s seat; and (as Maimonides will have 
it) it was not distributed to any particular tribe. Which, 
how itis to be understoed, sce Sclden in the place above- 
named, sect. 3, 4. where he tonches upon all these. But, 
if Jerusalem was to be excepted from thc judgment of men, 
God took care to have this sentence executed upon it by 
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his own judgment; for he sent Nebuchadnezzar against it, 
whose soldiers burnt with fire both the house of the Lord, 
and the house of the king, and all the houses of Jerusalem, 
(Ser. lii. 13.) 

And, behold, if it be truth, and the thing be certain, that 
such an abomination is wrought among you.] If the inqui- 
siters found, upon duc examinations, that there was a plain 
and evident proef of their guilt, they were to make their 
report to the great Sanhedrin; whe, being satisfied that 
either the whole city, or the greater part of them, were 
falicn to idolatry, sent to them two men of extraordinary 
wisdom (who were candidates for the senatorial dignity) to 
admonish them, and, by arguments and persuasions, to en- 
deavour to reduce them to the worship of the Lord Ged of 
Israel. And if they prevailed, they were pardoned, and no 
further proceedings against them: but if they continued 
obstinate, then the Sanhedrin commanded the people of 
Israel to raise an army, and besiege the place, and enter it 
by force, if they could not othcrways. And when the city 
was taken, several courts were appointed to try and con- 
demn all that were guilty. ‘Thus Maimonides, in the fore- 
named treatise, reports the methed of proceeding, out of 
their ancient authors. (See Selden, sect. 6.) 

Ver. 15. Thou shalt surely smite the inhabitants of that 
city with the edge of the sword.] The same author there 
saith, that, in the hearing of their cause, every one who was 
found guilty of idolatry, after admonition, by two wit- 
nesses, was set aside: and if they proved to he the lesser 
part of the city, they were stoned (according to the law of 
single apostates), the rest being freed from punishment: 
but if they were the greater part of it, they were sent to the 
great Sanhedrin, who adjudged them to be cut off by the 
sword, together with their wives and children. And thus 
the whole city was to be punished if there was an universal 
defection. 

Destroying it utterly, and all that is therein, and the cat- 
tle thereof, with the edge of the sword.| In the Hebrew the 
word is, Thou shalt make it a cherem, or an accursed thing. 
And‘so the LXX. ’AvaSéuart avaQeuartire abrijv, where the 
Vulgar translates it as we do, Thou shalt utterly destroy it ; 
which is consonant to the notion of the Hebrew word. (See 
Selden, lib. i. de Syncdr. cap. 7. p. 131.) So that if any 
rightceus man had any thing therein at that time, it was to 
be destroyed, as the very words are in the title Sanhedrin, 
cap. LI. sect. 5. But it is te be supposed, that all who 
feared God would remove their effects, tegether with them- 
selves, from so wicked a place, before sentence was pro- 
nounced against them. On the contrary, they say, the 
goods of the idolaters, whcresocver they were found, whe- 
ther within the city or without, were to be burnt. 

Ver.16. Aud thou shalt gather all the spoil of it into the 
midst of the street thereof.] Into the market-place, as the 
Jews interpret it. Or, if it had nonce, they were to make a 
spacious place, inte which all the speil and the household- 
stuff was to be breught, and fire sct to it, to consumce it, as 
an anathema, or cursed thing. What temperaments, as they 
called them, there were to mitigate the severity of this sen- 
tence, see Mr. Selden, in the place forenamed, sect. 7. 

And shalt burn with fire the city, and all the spoil thereof, 
every whit, for the Lord thy God.] For the vindication of 
God’s honour, and preserving men in their allegiance to 
him. R. Simcon, in the tithe Sanhedrin, interprets it mn this 
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manner, sect. 6. “‘ Thus saith the Lord, If you do justice 
upon a city full of idolatry, I will account it, as if you had 
offered a whole burnt-offering unto me.’ 

And if shall bea heap for ever ; it shall not.be built pares 
The Hebrew doctors do not entirely agree in the interpre- 
tation of these words. For some of them say (in that place 
of the Sanhedrin now named), that they were not.so much 
as to make a garden or orchard -in that place. Others of 
them say, though it might not be restored into the form of 
a city, yet they,might employ the ground in plantations of 
trees. But there are those who interpret the words so ri- 
gidly, that they think it was not lawful to erect any build- 
ing there, not so much as a dove-house, but it was to lie 
waste. (See Selden, sect. 8.) If any man did attempt to 
build such a city, he was to be beaten, as the same great 
man observes, lib. i. de Synedriis, cap. 13. p. 558. 

Ver.17. And there shall cleave nothing of the cursed thing 
to thine hand.} ‘They were not to take the smallest part of 
the spoil to their own use. “‘.For as long as the wicked 
are in the world (say the Jews in the forenamcd title San- 
hedrin), the fierce anger of God will remain in the world; 
but when they are removed, the wrath of God also will 
cease.” Now the wickedness of purloining any thing that 
was a cherem, as the Hebrews call it, or an accursed thing, 
appears in the story of Achan,. who brought all Israel into 
danger by it, as we read in the seventh of Joshua. And 
Saul is an eminent example of it also, for he lost his. king- 
‘dom for this sin, (1 Sam. xv. 3. 9. 19. 26, &c.) 

That the Lord may turn from the fierceness of his anger.] 
This explains, in part, what he means in the former verse, 
when he bids them burn the city and the spoil, for the Lord 
their God, z.e. to pacify the. Divine Majesty, who was 
highly incensed by such. a wickedness. ‘The punishment 
of which was, indeed, very terrible, but very necessary; 
because the crime was of so high a nature, that it struck 
at the very foundation of their religion and government. 

And shew thee mercy, and have compassion upon thee.| 

God promises to deal the better with them, for executing 
this judgment upon such dangerous offenders. 
‘ And multiply thee, as he hath sworn unto thy fekiniag] 
They were not to fear any want of people, by cutting off 
such a multitude; for God Promizos to increase them by 
this loss. 

Ver. 18. When thou shalt heapehan to the voice of the 
Lord thy God, to keep all his commandments which I com- 
mand thee this day, &c.]. It was not sufficient that they 
kept themselves from idolatry, unless they also executed 
his vengeance upon idolaters: for the inflicting the punish- 
ment beforenamed was as right in his eyes, as the observ- 
ance of any other of his precepts.. 
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Ver. I. Yu are the children of the Lord your God:] So 
the Lord had owned them to be, when he sent Moses unto 
Pharaoh, to command him to dismiss Israel ;. telling him 
he was his son, even his first-born, (Exod. iv- 92, 23.). This 
Was a good reason, therefore, why they should own no 
other God but him; and, consequently, follow none of the 
customs of idolatrous people, but be wholly governed. by 
his laws. | 
VOL, I. 
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heathen, &c. 
idolatrous customs which they should. eschew, because 
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_ Ye shall not cut yourselves.] This might seem to forbid 
the making any incisions in their body,.as the heathen did 
(at least in future times), who marked themselyes thereby 
to belong to such and such gods (for the Israelites had re- 
ceived the mark of God im their flesh by circumcision, which 
obliged them‘ to receive no other), if the following words did 
not plainly determine this to their cutting themselves for the 
dead; which hath beer sufficiently explained in Levit. xix. 
23. Yetit is fit to note, that the Jerusalem Targum ex- 
pounds this of incisions. here and there for idolatry. And 
it may be further observed, that the heathen were wont to 
cut themselves in- pangs of devotion, (as appears. by the 
priests of Baal, 1 Kings xviii. 28.) as well as when they 
were full of sorrow and grief for the dead, (Jer. xvi. 6.) 
and in all public calamities, (Jer. xli. 5. xIvii. 5.) .- All 
which arose from an opinion they had, that the more they 
afflicted themselves, the less they should be afflicted by God. 

Nor make any baldness between your eyes for the dead.]. 
Some of the heathen, saith Theodoret (Quast. 13. upon this 
book), cut off all their hair, and offered. it to the dead; others 
shaved their beards; and others their eye-brows and eye- 
lids, or (which some think is the meaning of between their 
eyes) the hairin the forepart of their head, or‘ near, their 
temples, as R. Solomon interprets it... Which seems to be 
the meaning of the Jerusalem Targum, which. translates 
it, Ye shall not make any baldness in. the house of your 
countenance. And whether it were done with a razor, or 
they used any art, by plasters or ointments, to make the 
hair fall off, it was the same crime,-as Maimonides saith; 
that is, a piece of idolatry. .For this was practised, not 
merely to make themselves lookruefully, but there was some 
respect to their gods in it, which is the’ reason it.is here 
prohibited. Certain it is, that in aftertimes the gentiles 
pulled off their hair, or cut it off, and laid it upon the face 
or the breast of the dead, or in their sepulchres, to pacify 
the infernal gods. We find instances of it in Homer. - And 
likewise they made incisions in their flesh, and spilt their 
blood at funerals, with the same intention, to appease the 
gods below, and make them kind to the dead... (See our 
learned Dr. Spencer, lib. ii. cap. 12. sect. 2, 3.)- | 

All which shews that Moses still pursues the argument, 
which he begins at the sixth chapter, and hath continued 
ever since, to press upon them the:strict observance of the 
first commandment. Insomuch,. that. he would not have 
them use any of the rites which. were used.at: their funerals 
by those that worshipped other gods.. 

Ver. 2. For thou art a: holy. people unto the Lord thy 
God; and the Lord hath chosen thee to be a peculiar people 
unto himself, above all the nations that are on the earth. ] 
The very same words, in a manner, we had before, vii..6..- 
as a reason why they should destroy the images of the 
Which shews lie is still speaking of ‘the 


they were separated to God as a peculiar people by laws 
different from all other nations. The author of Sepher 
Cosri speaks not amiss,. That the people of Israel. were 
called God’s Segullah, because they were elected by him to: 
enjoy special privileges above other people; and brought 
by him for that end out of the land of Egypt.in a wonderful. 
manner, and then had his glory dwelling among: them.. 
From whence it is, that. he doth not say in the preface to 


_the ten. commandments, Iam. the Lord of heaven and: 
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earth, or, thy Creator, and therefore thon shalt have no 
other gods but me; but I am the Lord thy God that brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt, &c. to shew that this law was 
given peculiarly to them; and that they were tied to it, by 
virtue of their deliverance out of Egypt, and God’s placing 
his glory among them. Whereas, if they had been bound 
to it by virtue of their creation, it would have belonged to 
other nations as wellas to them. (Par. i. sect. 27.) 

’ Ver. 3. Thou shalt not eat any abominable thing.) All 
the meats forbidden by God to be eaten are called abomi- 
nable, not merely because his prohibition made them so, 
but because the gentile superstition had consecrated most 
of them to their gods. (See upon Levit. xi. 2.) However, 
after this law was given, the Jews were to look upon them 
as abominable; by which means they were kept from hav- 
ing such freoc conversation, as otherwise they would have 
had, with their idolatrous neighbours. So thatthis law also 
was intended to preserve them in the true religion. 

‘Ver. 4. These are the beasts which ye shall eat.j The ori- 
ginal of the difference of meats, see in the learned J. Wa- 
genscil, in his Tela Ignea, p. 558, &c. where he shews it 
was not to continue forever. And itis a rational account 
of this, which I just now gave, that hereby they were. pre- 
served from common conversation with other nations, and 
consequently from their idolatries. _ But it is a mere fancy, 
and indeed a proud: imagination, which some of the Jews 
have (particularly the author of Schebct Judah), that as 
men are: more excellent. than beasts, because they have 
better food; so Jews are more excellent than all other men, 
because they do not feed upon .all sorts of animals, but 
only of some certain kinds; and that after much prepara- 
tion, by rejecting the blood and the ‘fat, &c. whereby they 
fancy the flesh is so much altered, that it is not so much 
ficsh as some other food. 

The ox, the sheep, and the goat.| These were the only 
beasts that were offered in sacrifice to God; and therefore 
are the first that are mentioned as clean for their use. 

Ver.5. The hart and the roe-buck.| These, and the rest 
that follow in this verse, ‘though ‘they might not be offered 
in sacrifice, were allowed to be eaten; and seem to be men- 
tioned as the principal food in the land of Canaan, (xii. 
15. 22.) ; 

And the fallow-deer.] It is not very material what the 
word jachmur signifies, because we are’ not now concerned 


in this law about difference of meats; therefore we may © 


follow our translation, as well as any other: and the fa- 
mous Bochartus hath made it probable,’ that it signifies 


either.a kind of deer, or of goat, (par. i. Wierozoic. lib. iii. : 


Cap. 22.). 

And the wild goat.| So the Hebrew word akko signifies 
(which i is no where else to be found), the same author proves 
in the same book, cap. 19. 


And the pygarg.| This is also a kind of doe or goat, (as | 


he shews, cap..22.) which the Hebrews call dison. We 
find mention ‘of pygargus in Juvenal’s eleventh satire; 
where the old scholiast gives this account of it: that itis a 
kind of deer, “ que retriores partes'albas habet,” whose 
hinder parts are white. From-whence it had its name 
among the Grecks, who call the buttocks [éyn. 

And the wild ox.| So we translate the Hebrew word theo, 
or tho. But herein Bochartus dissents; because there 
were no such creatures in Judea, (ashe observes there, cap. 
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26.) which are bred in colder countries. And therefore he 
reckons this also among his deer or goats, (cap. 28.) 

_ And the chamois.] The Hebrew word zemer he also 
thinks signifies, as the former, a kind of goat or hart; of 
which there was great variety in those countries. And this 
he thinks of all other was maximé Gdrixbv, remarkable for 
jumping ; which is the signification of the word zemara 
in the Arabic language. (See cap. 21.) . 

Ver. 6. And every beast that parteth the hoof, and cleav- 
eth the cleft into two claws, and cheweth the cud, that shall 
ye eat.) He forbears to reckon up any more particulars, 
and ‘only sets down the general marks whereby they might 
be known; which he had delivered in Lev.xi.3. (See there.) 

Ver. 7. Nevertheless, these shall ye not eat of those that 
chew. the cud, or of them that divide the cloven hoof, &c.} 
These exceptions from the general rule have been ex- 
plained, Lev. xi. 4—6. 

Ver. 8. And the swine, because it divideth the hoof, yet 
cheweth not the cud, it is unclean to you.| See upon 
Lev. xi. 7. 

Ye shall not eat of their flesh, nor touch their dead car- 
cass.| See Lev. xi. 8. 

- Ver. 9. ‘These ye shall eat of all that are in the waters: 
All that have fins'‘and scales shall ye eat.] See Lev. xi. 9. 

Ver.10. And whatsoever: hath not fins and eres &e.] 
See Lev. xi. 10—12. 

“Mer. 11. Of all clean birds ye shall eat.) He doth not 
name any (as he did of beasts), but by enumerating thosé 
of which they might not eat, all the rest were — free to be 


used for food. 


Ver. 12. But these are they of which ye shall not eat: The 
eagle, the Ossifrage, and the: ‘osprey. . All these are men- 
tioned just as they are here in Ley. x1. 13. 

Ver. 13. And the glede, and ‘the kite, and’ the vulture, 
after his kind.| There are only two of these mentioned in 
Lev. xi. 14. the last of them, hadajah, being there omitted; 
for itis so near to haajah, which goes before, that the tran- 
scriber (as Bochart imagines) might there leave it out. But 
rather, Moses now adds this sort’ of bird, which was not 
so like in nature as inname; otherwise he would not have 
distinctly forbidden it. 

‘Ver. 14. And every raven after his kind.|’The same 
words with those Lev. xi. 15. 

Ver. ‘15. And the owl, and: the night-hawk, and the 
cuckoo, &e.] All the birds mentioned in this‘ and the ‘three 
next verses, 16—18. are the very same which are forbidden 
in Lev. xi- 16—19. ‘And therefore I refer the reader to 
what I have noted there ; only adding, that from hence it 
appears how false. their opinion is, who think the Hebrew 
word tzippor is a general name only for small birds (such as 
sparrows); forit is evident from this place, that it is a name 
for all birds whatsoever, even the greatest, such as are 
here mentioned. 

Ver. 19. And every creeping thing that lieth is unclean 
to you: they shall not be eaten.| See Lev. xi. 20. 

Ver. 20.: But all clean fowls ye may eat.] This is not the 
same precept with that ver. 11. for there he speaks of birds, 
but here of other winged creatures, which are not birds, 
but insects, as we call them. And in Lev. xi. he describes 
the flying creeping things which they might cat; and parti- 
cularly mentions geveral sorts of them, (ver. 22.) 

Ver. 21. Ye shall not eat of any thing that dieth of it- 
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self.}] Unto this discourse about. food, it was very proper 
to add a caution, (which he had given. before, Lev. xi. 39, 
40.) that, though they might kill and eat any clean creature, 
yet if it died of itself, it was unlawful to eat it, because the 
blood was in it. 

Some verses ascribed to Phocylides contain this sense 
so fully, that one would think ‘he had read Moses. (See 
Jos. Scaliger in Eusebium, p. 8S.) 

Thou shalt give it unto the stranger that is within thy 
gates.| The protelytes of the gate (as they called them) who 
had not embraced their religion,.but. were not idolaters, 
and therefore suffered to dwell among them, might eat such 
meat, having no obligation upon them to observe these 
laws; for they were not circumcised. 

Or thou mayest sell it unto an alien.} To a mere gentile, 
who might happen then to be in their country. For there 
were three sorts of people called. by the name of strangers, 
being not of the Jewish nation. First, such as had re- 
ceived circumcision, and consequently embraced the Jew- 
ish religion, who were called gere-tzedek strangers, or pro- 
selytes of justice... Others. were not circumcised, but yet 
worshipped the God of Israel, who were called strangers 
of the gate, or gere-tosha, strangers dwelling among them ; 
because they were to abide in thcir country constantly. 
But there was. a third sort, called nocherim, which we here 
translate aliens, who were mere gentiles, and not suffered 
to have a habitation among them; but only to come.and 
go in their. traffic with them: ) 

For thou art a holy people unto the Lord thy God.| This 
reason was given in the beginning of this discourse, (ver. 2.) 
and so it is in Leviticus, in the conclusion of it. (See xi. 
44, 45.) 

Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk. ] Now he 
plainly returns to caution them against idolatrous customs. 


For this was practised among the heathens in the .end of . 


harvest, when they sprinkled their fields and their gardens 
with this broth, to make them fruitful.. It.is mentioned 
twice before.. (See Exod. xxiii. 19. and xxxiv. 26.) 

Ver. 22. Thou. shalt .truly tithe all the increase of thy 
seed, which the field bringeth forth year by year.| This doth 
not seem to reach unto herbs, as.the pharisees interpreted 
it; of which see Grotius.on Matt. xxiii. 4. But though 
Casaubon and Drusius, and other great men, are. of this 
opinion, yet the contrary is maintained by persons of no 
small note; because our Saviour, when he determines this 
case, saith, “These things ye ought to have donc, and not 
left the other undone.” 

As for the tithe here mentioned, I have shewn elsewhere, 
that it was the manner of the eastern princes to receive the 
tenth of the fruits of their country, for the maintenance of 
their ministers and officers; as we read 1 Sam. viii. 15. 
In like manner, God, the great king of all the earth, and the 
peculiar sovercign of this country, required a tenth of all 
their increase for the maintenance of his priests and Le- 
vites in his service. After which he ordered also a further 
tithe to be taken out of the nine parts remaining (which was 
called the secowd tithe), to be spent in feasts at his tabcr- 
nacle. And this is, with great reason, thought to be par- 
ticularly enjoincd in these words; for of such tithes he 
speaks in the next verse. It might sccm indccd a little 
hard, to give another tenth part, after they had paid-one 
already, which they might be tempted not to perform cx- 
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actly; and therefore he saith, Thou shalt truly, that is, 


faithfully, without any deccit or fraud, tithe all the increase 


of tha y ‘seed. And.whei this was done, he required also, 
once in three years, a.third tithe, for the use of the poor, 
(see:ver. 28.). that they might also be entertained at his 
cost, though. not at that.time at his house. For it was 
suitable to his royal greatness, that all his subjects should. 
be feasted by his order at his palace; and that the poorest 
of them should not be. neglected, but. some time or other. 
partake of his bounty; as they did at those. feasts I men- 
tioned, where their. men-servants and maid-scrvants were 
to be entertained as well as the Levites, (xii. 12. 18.) 

Ver. 23. And thow shalt eat before the Lord thy God, in 
the place which he shall choose to place his name there.] See 
xii. 5, 6. 

The tithe of thy corn, and of the y wine, and of thine oil. ] 
This cannot be meant of the tithe paid to the Levites;. of 
which the people were not to partake, but only the priests} 
to whom the Levites were:to give a tithe. Therefore it 
must be understood of the second tithe, separated (after the 
other was paid) for this holy use. The design. of which 
was, that they might be secured in his religion, by eating 
and drinking in his presence; and thereby professing that 
they bclonged to him, and were his thankful servants. 

The observation of R. Bechai upon these words [thy 
corn, thy wine, and thine oil] is something curious, but it 
hath a great deal of truth in it:—If thou pay the tithe,. 
saith he, then it is éky corn; if thou do not, it is my corn, 
and not thine (in like manner, if they paid the tithe of wine 
and oil); for it is said in Hosea ii. 9.-‘ Therefore I will 
return, and take away my corn in the time thereof, and my 
wine in the season thereof.” For they forfeited the whole, 
who did not pay the tenth, which was the rent God reserved 
to himself. .And the same R. Bechai represents this as a 
very merciful law: For it is the fashion of the world, saith 
he, if a man have gronnd of his own, to let it out to tenants 
at what rate he pleases, for a half or third part, to. be paid 
to him: butit is notso with the Almighty, whose the earth 
is, and who raises clouds, and waters it with rain, and 
sends down drops of dew, and makes fat the fruits of the 
earths; and. yet requires but one part of ten, for his own 
uses. This made it highly reasonable, that Moses should 
admonish the Israelites so often diligently to pay their tithe. 

And the Sirstlings of thy herds, and of .thy Jocks.) See 
concerning these, xii. 6. 

That thou mayest learn to fear the Lord thy y God always.] 
This justifies what I said, that the design of this was to 
preserve them steadfast in their religion, bey having commus 
nion with him, in so solemn a manner, every year: for that 
is meant by fearing the Lord always ; ‘continuing in the 
worship and service of him alone. (See vi. 1.) 

Ver. 24. And if the way _be too long for thee, so that thou 
art not able to carry it; or if the place be too far off from 
thee, which the Lord thy God shall choose, &c.] If they lived 
at so great a distance from the sanctuary, or the way was 
so bad, that it would be very troublesome and chargeable 
to carry those tithes in kind, here they have a liberty granted 
them to make moncy of them, and with that to buy provi- 
sion for the feast at the sanctuary, when they came thither; 
as it follows in the next verse. -All things, likewise, which 
would not keep so Jong as till they, could go to the house, 
of God, they were to turn into moncy ; but things that were 
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not perishable, they were to carry in kind,. “7 they did not 
dwell too far off from it. 

. Ver. 25. Then shalt thou turn it into biitéy 3. Adding a 
fifth part to it, as the law is, Lev. xxvii. 31. 

. And bind up the money in thine hand, and shalt go unto 
the place which the Lord thy God shall choose.| Put it into 
a bag by itself, and not mix it with other money, but keep 
it bound up till the next feast; and then carry it in their 
hand, to the place where God’s house was settled. 

- God would not have them excused from going to that 
place with these things in kind upon every slight reason; 
and therefore made it something chargeable to exchange 
them into money, by requiring a fifth part to be added. And 
besides, the elders made a constitution, That this liberty 
should be allowed to none, but those who lived above a 
day’s journey from Jerusalem, which at last was the fixed 
place of God’s worship. And, that it might be known cer- 
tainly what was a day’s journey, the places at that distance 
were fixed from every quarter; viz. Lydda on the west, the 
river Jordan on the cast, Acrabatta on the north, and Elath 
on the south, as J. Wagenscil hath observed in his confuta- 
tion of that blasphemous book, called Toldos Jeschu, p. 22. 

Ver. 26. And thou shalt bestow that money for whatsoever 
thy soul lusteth after, for oxen, or for sheep, &c.} Purchase 
such provision as they most delighted in, of all meats that 
God's law allowed. 

_ And thou shalt eat there before the Lord th y God.] Make 
a holy entertainment at the house of God. 

_ And thou shalt rejoice, thou and thine household.| Men- 
servants and maid-servants, as well as sons and daughters, 
(xii. 18.) together with the Aw widows, pene and 
strangers. 

Ver. 27, And the Levite that is swith thy wales, thou 
shalt not forsake him.] They were always to be invited to 
these feasts. (See xii. 19.) 

For he hath no part nor inheritance with thee.] They 
being wholly devoted to the worship of God, and the study 
of the law, as Maimonides observes, in his More Nevo- 
chim, par. iii. cap. 39. (See xii. 19.) 

Ver. 28. At the end of three years thou shalt bring 
forth all the tithe of thine increase.] The opinion of the 
Hebrew doctors is, That this was not a distinct tithe from 
that which they call the second tithe, paid every year, but 
the very same, which every third year was not to be car- 
ried to the sanctuary, but to be employed to the comfort 
of the poor, in their own cities and houses. For thus they 
explain it: That in the third year after the year of release, 
and in the sixth year, the tithe that was wont to be carried 
to the place where the sanctuary was, and there spent in 
feasts before God, was to be spent upon the poor in every 
town where they that paid the tithe lived; but every 
first, second, fourth, and fifth year, from the year of re- 
lease, it was spent in holy entertainments at the house of 
God. In the year of release itself (which was every 
seventh year), no tithes at all were paid of any kind, be- 
cause alllay common. So that every year the owner of 
the ground sct out a second tithe; but he was not bound 
to carry it every year to Jerusalem; for in the compass of 
seven years, four of those years only were appointed for 
their journey thither, and two they stayed athome. (See 


Selden, of ‘Tithes, and lib. vi. de Jure Nat. et Gent. p. 693.) _ 


But this is contradicted by other great men, particularly 
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by Bishop Montagu, who asserts these to be two distinct. 
tithes : see p. 332, &c. especially p. 346. and those that 
follow. And Josephus seems plainly to be of his mind, 
p. 349. Old Tobit calls it rpfrnv dexarny, the third tithe, i. 8. 

The tithe of thine increase the same year.] ¢. e. Of the 
third year. 

And shall lay it up within tha y gates.) It was not to be 
carried to the place Where God’s house was, but to be 
spent at home. 

Ver. 29. And the Devkte; because + hath no jorute nor: 
inheritance with thee.| See ver. 37. 

And the stranger, and the fatherless, and the widow, 
which are within thy gates, shall.come, and shall eat, and 
be satisfied.| This tithe was not spent in joy and gladness, 
as the second titho was, (ver. 26.) when they went to 
God’s dwelling-place, but merely in the relief and comfort 


. of the poorer sort of people, who otherwise might have 


been forced to beg, or to serve strangers, and thereby be: 
in danger of being perverted from their religion. 

That the Lord thy God ma y bless thee in all the work 
of thine hand which thou doest.| This tithe, the Jews say, 
was called the consummation. of tithes; because herein 
the love of their neighbours was most eminently apparent: 
For it is hkely they themselves had no share in this, as 
they had at the feasts upon the second tithe, but is wholly 
spent upon the persons here named. Whose hearts could — 
not but be moved to pray to God for his blessing upon 
them in all their labours, which he here promises to 
bestow, 
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Ver. 1. Ar the end of every seven years.] It appears, 
from ver. 9. that this phrase signifies as much as every 
seventh year. . 

Thou shalt make a release.| Perfectly free their brethren 
from all their debts which they owed to their creditors. 
This year was famous not only for this, but for letting ser-. 
vants go free (as some think, Exod. xxi. 2.) and for letting 
their ground rest, (Lev. xxv. 34.) and for reading this law 
publicly to all the people, (Deut. xxxi. 10.) 

Ver. 2. And this is the manner of the release.| It is thus 
to be understood. 

Every creditor that lendeth aught unto his neinhboer 
shall release it.| It was an entire acquittance, not of debts 
contracted by sale of lands or goods, to those who were 
able to pay, but of money lent to a. neighbour or friend, 
merely to relieve his poverty, not to carry on trade, or to 
make a purchase. For nothing could have been more ab- 
surd, than to have extinguished such debts, whereby the 
borrower was enriched. 

He shall not exact it of his neighbour or his brother.| Here 
the word brother is added, to explain what is meant by a 
neighbour ; viz. an Israelite, or a proselyte entirely of their 
religion, who had all the privileges of an Israelite. Some 
think, that by not exacting money lent to such a man, is 
meant no more but.only forbearing to demand it in this 
year, because there was no sowing or reaping in it; or if 
he did, that he should not have power to recover it by law 
this year, though afterward he might. But the plain mcan- 
ing seems to be, that he should be perfectly free from his 
debt, as a servant, after six years, was from his service; 
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though, if afterward he grew rich, in good conscience he: 


was bound to pay it. 

_ Because it is the Lord’s release. } i the Hebtert the wetd 
schemitta laihova signify, that this.year was a release to the 
Lord, or for the Lord. Tn honour, that is, of him, who made 
this a year of great charity: in obedience to whom they 
were bound to be very kind to their poor brethren. But the 
Jews fancy they were not bound to be so kind as to make 
this release, till the very last day of the year. So that ifa 
man had borréwed money in the beginning of it, he was 
not acquitted till the year expired. 

Ver. 3. Of a foreigner thou mayest exact it again.] Of 
an alien, as we translate the word nocri, in the foregoing 
chapter, ver. 21. that is, of one who was neither an I[sracl- 
ite, nor proselyted to their religion, but a mere gentile. The 
only question is, whether they were not to remit the debts 
of a proselyte of the gate, who, I think, is no where called 
their brother in the law; and therefore they were not obliged 
to discharge them from what they owed.. 

But that which ts thine with thy brother thine hand shall 


not touch.] This seems to restrain it wholly to those who | 


were Jews, or had all the privileges of Jews. 

Ver. 4. Save when there shall be no poor among you.]| 
Whether we follow this translation, or that in the margin 
of our Bibles, it appears that they were obliged to acquit 
only their poor brethren; of whom they were not to exact 
their debts, lest they should be tempted to flee to the gen- 
tiles, and forsake their religion: so this was a provision 
still against idolatry. Or, if we understand it as it isin the 
margin, fo the end that. there be no poor among you, the 
sense is the same; that they were by this charity to keep 
men from extreme necessity, which might force them to go 
a begging, or to seek for relief in strange countries. 

For the Lord shall greatly bless thee in the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee for an inheritance to possess 
it.| Tie would not have them think that they might become 
poor themselves by this means; for he assures them God 
would prevent that, by sending his extraordinary blessing 
upon them. Cardinal Cajetan, and some others, understand 
this verse as if it were all of it 4 promise, and contained no 
precept in it; viz. That God would take care they should 
not be burdened by this law, for he would so bless them, 
that they should have no poor among them; and then they 
were not obliged to acquit those of their debts, who were 
able to a them. 

Ver. 5. Only if thou carefully hearken rere the voice of 
the Lord thy God, to observe to do all these commandments 
which I command thee this day.} Particularly this, of re- 
leasing their poor neighbours from their debts; which 
would entitle them to the blessing he promises again in the 
next verse. 

Ver. 6. For the Lord God blesseth iia ti he promised 
thee.| God had many ways blessed them already, and he 
promises to reward their obedience with greater blessings. 

And thou shalt lend unto many nations, bnt thou shalt not 
borrow.| Grow so very rich, that other nations should 
-come to borrew of them; but they be beholden to none. 

And thou shalt reign over many nations, &c.) I suppose 
he means no more than Solomon doth, when he saith, the 
borrower is servant to the lender, (Prov. xxii. 7.) Butit may 
extend totheir dominion overmany nations, whom they con- 
quered, till they enlarged their bounds as far as Euphrates. 
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Ver.7 7. If theive be among. you a poor man of one of thy 
brethren in any of thy gates, in the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee, thou shalt not harden thy heart, nor 
shut thy hand from thy poor brother.] As they might be 
inclined to do, after the passing of this law; thinking with 
themselves, that what they lent to such a man they should 
never have again, but must lose it if he were not able to 
repay it bofane the year of release. This seems to be the 
meaning of this verse, which the Jews interpret not of lend- 
ing, but of giving alms. It is not much material which 
way we take it: for he that lent to a poor man, was willing 
to give what he lent, if he could not pay him before the 
year of release, after which he could not demand it. 

Thou shalé not harden thine heart, nor shalt thou shut 
thine hand from thy poor brother.] Covetousness proceeds 
from want of pity, tenderness, and compassion towards 
others in their miseries; unto which nature itself inclines 
us, especially towards members of the same society. And 
the Jews had several particular obligations to be tender- 
hearted, as they were all children of God after a peculiar. 
manner, who had been wonderfully kind and merciful to 
them, (xiv. 2.) | 

Ver. 8. But thou shalt open thine hand wide to heat. 
Bountifully supply him with what he wants. 

And shalt surely lend him sufficient for his need, in that 
which he wanteth.| The Jews understood this, not merely 
of affording him food sufficient to satisfy his hunger, and 
clothes to cover his nakedness and keep him warm, but 
furnishing him with household goods (if he had been 
forced to sell all he had), that he might live comfortably. 
Yea, they proceed so far, as to determine, that the neigh- 
bourhood should join together, and make a purse for him, 
to put him in as good a condition as he was before he fell 
into this want. They determine also the quantity that 
every man should give; a very liberal person the fifth 
part of what he had, if need required; a man of moderate 
bounty, a tenth part. If any man gave less when the case 
required more, he was accounted a niggard; or, as they 
phrase it, a man of an evil eye. But, notwithstanding all 
these precepts, and their interpretations, the Jews so little 
minded their poor, that their governors were at last forced 
(as we now, alas! do) to lay a rate upon the rich for the 
maintenance of the poor, which they enabled their officers 
to exact. - See Selden, lib. vi. de Jure Nat. et Gent. 
cap. 6. and Maimonides de Donis Pauperum, set forth by 
a very learned friend of mine, Dr. Prideaux, cap. 7. who 
argues from this place, that if a poor man wanted a wit: 
they were bound to provide him one, &c. ¢ 

Ver. 9. Beware that there be not a thought in thy wicked 
heart, saying, The seventh year, the year of release, is at 
hand.] If such a thought came into their mind, that they 
should lose what they lent, because the seventh year ap- 
proached, they were bound to stifle it immediately, and 
not suffer it to lodge there. 

And thine eye be evil against thy poor brother.] This 
move thee to be unkind and unmerciful to him. So aman 
of an evil eye, signifies in Prov. xxiii. 6. one that grudges 
what another eats at his table. | 

And thou givest him nought.| Lending was in this case 
giving; when a man was very poor, and the year of re- 
lease so near, that he could have no prospect of his being 
able to repay him. | 
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And he cry unto the Lord against thee.| Make his dole- 
ful complaint unto God, finding ne.relief from men. 

And it be sin unto thee.| God charge it upon thee as an 
offence against his majesty, yea, a great ofience. For so 
the word siz sometimes signifies, (John xv. 24. James 
iv. 17.) 

Ver. 10. Thou shalt surely give him.] Not fail to relieve 
his wants. 

‘And thine heart shall not be grieved when thou givest 
unto him.] They were not only to relieve him, but to do it 
cheerfully. 

Because that for this thing the Lord thy God shall bless 
thee in all thy works, and in all that thou puttest thine hand 
unto.] There is no difference between all their works, and 
all that they put their hand unto (for all works are per- 
formed by the hand), unless one refer to what they did 
within doors, and the other to their labours in the field. 

— Ver. 11. For the poor shall never cease out of thy land. 
There would always be some or other among them, who 
stood in need of the forenamed charitable relief, by which 
they might be preserved from extreme poverty; which God 
intended to prevent, as is plain from ver. 4. (See Grotius 
upon St. Matt. xxvi. 11.) The Jerusalem Targum under- 
stands this, as if there should have been no peor amongst 
them, if they had been obedient to God’s precepts. 

. Therefore I command thee, saying, Thou shalt open thine 
hand wide.] If any one refused to give, or gave less than 
became him, Maimonides saith, in the forenamed place, 
the Sanhedrin compelled him to it, and whipped him with 
the stripes of rebellion or contumacy (i.e. very sorely), till 
he gave as much as they judged he ought to do. 

To thy brother, to thy poor, and thy needy, in thy land.] 
Here are. evidently three different sorts of persons -men- 
tioned as objects of their charity, which may be looked 
upen as directing the excellent order of it. 
were to relieve those that were nearest to them in blood, 
called here their brethren. ‘Then, secondly, such as were 
in great misery. And, thirdly, such as were low in the 
world, and required. some‘help, but not so much as the 
former sort. Some indeed will not admit such a difference 
between the words poor and needy, but think. the last sig- 
nifies such. whose condition was calamitous; about which 
I think it is not worth while to dispute. I shall rather ob- 
serve, that God took exceeding great care that none should 
come to very .great want, by the large provision he made 
for the poorer sort of people; who had the benefit of the 
third tithe, mentioned in the foregoing chapter, which was 
wholly given to them every third year; and of the sabba- 
tical year, when all that grew of itself was common to every 
body; and of this release of debts in the same year; and 
of the large quantity of corn, which they were bound to 
leave every year, in the corners of their fields, with the 
ears that fell, and the sheaf that was left, &c. 

Ver. 12. If thy brother, a Hebrew man, or a Hebrew 
woman, be sold unto thee.| Whether sold. by themselves, 
or by the court of judgment, for theft. But there was seme 
difference between a man and a woman.. (See. Exod. xxi. 
2, 3,&c.) And the same law, they say, was te be observed 


about those who. were sold by their father, or were born of | 


Hebrew. slaves. 
And serve thee six years, then in the seventh year thou 


shalt let him go free.] He doth not speak of the year of re- | 
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lease, as if he were then to be set free, though he had 
served but one year, or perhaps no more than half a year be- 
fore that time came, but of the seventh year from the time 
of his sale: for he was to serve six complete years, unless 
the jubilee happened to intervene, when every one was sct 
free, though he had not served so long; but such servants 
as were taken in the wars, or were sold by Canaanites, or 
born of them, might be kept perpetual slaves, unless they 
were maimed by their masters, with fhe loss of some mem- 
ber of their body. 1 

Ver. 138. And when thou sendest him out free from thee, 
thou shalt not let him go away empty.| But bestow some- 
thing upon him for his more comfortable subsistence when 
he was a freeman. And this comprehends women as well 
as men, as appears by the foregoing verse: but then it is 
to be understood of such as went out free by virtue of this 
law, after they had served six years; not of such as were re- 
deemed by their friends, or redeemed themselves with their 
own money, (Lev. xxv. 18.) Forsnch might besupposed 
not to need their masters’ kindness, as they did who had no- 
thing to help them out of their.slavery: 

Ver.14. Thou shalt furnish hin liberally out of thy flock, 
and out of thy floor, and out of thy wine-press.] That they 
might put themselves in a way of living well in the world; 
which they were not able to de without this assistance, be- 
cause what they got in their six years’ service was wholly 
for their master, and not for themselves. He deth not pre+ 
scribe a certain measure ‘to their bounty, but leaves every 
man te express his affection freely towards God and to+ 
wards his neighbour. But.the Hebrews say, they were 
bound to give them at least thirty shekels of silver. 

Of that wherewith the Lord thy God hath blessed thee, that 
shalt thou give him.] Considering how God hath enriched 
thee, even by his service. 

Ver. 15. And thou shalt remember that thou wast a bond- 


~manin Egypt, and the Lord thy God redeemed thee.|] And 


did net bring them empty out of their slavery, but loaded 
with silver, and gold, and raiment, (Exod. xii. 35.) By 
which bounty of God to themselves, they might take the 
best measure of their duty to their poor brethren when they 
were dismissed from servitude. _ 

Therefore I command thee this thing to-da "6 In remem- 
brance of that great benefit, he enjoined this benevolence ~ 
to poor slaves. 

Ver. 16. And it shall be, if he say, I will not ¢ go away y from 
thee.] Refused to enjoy his liberty, when his six years’ ser- 
vice was expired. 

‘Because he loveth thee and thine house.} The phrase in 
Exod. xxi. 5. being, saying, shall say, I love my master, 
&c. Abarbinel from thence gathers, that it was ‘necessary 
he should often profess hew loath he was to leave his master 
and his family, and make repeated declarations of his af- 
fection to them. 

Because he is well with thee.| Lives happily. Out of 
these words Maimonides infers, that there was to be reci- 
procal love between the servant and his master; for if the 
servant loved his master, yet if his master did not love him, 
his ear was not bored; for he could not take content in his 
staying with him. But these words suppose his master’s 
kindness to him by his good usage of him. 

Vere17. Then shalt thou take an: awl, and thrust it 
through his ear unto the door, &c.} But first he was to bring 
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him before the judges, that he might there in open court 
profess the same that he had done to his master; and there- 
by make it appear there was no fraud or deceit in the -bu- 
siness; and that his master did not keep him against his 
will, contrary to this law. . See Exod. xxi. 6. where all this 
is explained. 

And also unto thy iiasitsechband thou shalt do likewise. 1 
This relates only to.the. not sending maid-servants away 
empty; not to the boring their cars, if they had no mind to 
be freed; for that was not used, if we may believe the He- 
brew. doctors,.to maid-servants. It was sufficient, if they 
had a mind to stay with their masters, that they addicted 
themselves; in solemn.words, to their service for ever. But 
there were many differences between a man-secrvant and a 
maid-servant, at least in some cases, (see upon Exod. xxi. 
7.) which are explained with great nicety by the Hebrew 
doctors: with which I need not trouble the reader, because 
there is no such slavery among us in these days. 

Ver. 18. It shall not seem hard unto thee when thou sendest 
him away free from thee.|. It is plain. by this that he returns 
to what he was speaking of, ver. 12,13, &c. concerning their 
not letting their servants:go away empty when they had 
their freedom: for this was the chief thing that could seem 
hard. to them. 

For he hath been'worth a double-hired servant to pa 
Who served at most only for three years, and had wages 
paid him all the time, (Isaiah xvi. 14.) 

In serving thee six years.| Twice as long as a hired ser- 
vant, and for nothing. So that, considering what wages he 
gave the other, and how small a price, perhaps, they paid 
for him, they would find themselves gainers by such slaves, 
and therefore should not think much to give er a sree 
when they send them away. 

And the Lord thy God shall bless thee in all that thou 
doest.| He encourages them to hope they should be greater 
gainers otherways by this charity, which would procure 
God’s blessing upon their future labours. This argument 
he had pressed twice or thrice before ‘in this chaptcr, ver. 
4.6. 10. 

Ver. 19. All the firstling males that come of thy herd, and 
of thy flock, shalt thou ‘sanctify unto the Lord thy God.] 
All the first-born males were the Lord’s,. by a: law made at 
their coming out of Egypt; and he gave them to his priests 
for their portion, (Exod. xiii. 2. 15. Numb. xviii.15.) 

Thou shalt do no work with the firstling of thy bullock, 
nor shear the firstling of thy :sheep.| Besides the -firstling 
males, which alone werc separated to the Lord, there were 
also firstling females ; -which, though they were not'sancti- 
ficd to him as the males were, yet were not to be employed 
by the owncrs, as the ‘rest-of thcir cattle, but offercd as 
peace-offerings :to God. Of which they themselves had a 
good share, though some part: of: them was on to tho 
priests. 

Ver. 20. Thou shall eat it before the Lord thy God.} It 
is evident from hence, that he spcaks of such female first- 
lings as I mentioned in the foregoing verse; for of the 


males they might not cat, but they bélotiged entirely to the 


priests. 

Year by year.| At their solemn festivals, when they were 
first to offer them unto God; and then the feasts upon these 
peace-offerings followed. 

‘In the place which the Lord shall hove, thou and thy 
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household.|] With the Levites and strangers, &c. whom 
they were to invite to these sacred entertainments: for this 
is but'a repetition of the law twice or thrice mentioned be- 
fore, xii. 6,7, &c. 17, 18. 26. xiv. 23. and upon this occa- 
sion ‘here again inculcated, because it was of exceeding 
great moment, to preserve them:in the worship and service 
of God alone. 

. Ver. 21. And if there be any blemish therein, as if it be - 
lame, or blind, or have any ill blemish.| This is another 
reason why he mentions these feasts again, that he might 
admonish them’what to-do with their firstlings, if there 
svere any blemish in them, which made them unfit for sa- 
crifice. These blemishes he had spoken of in ‘Lev. xxii. 
21, 22. 24.- But here adds the dame to those there named. 
Which the: prophet Malachi also mentions (and | so do the 
heathens), as unacceptable unto God, (Mal.i.8.) - 

Thou shalt not sacrifice it to the Lord thy God.] No, not 
to make such’a‘charitable feast at the sanctuary. 

Ver. 22. Thou shalt-eat it within thy gates.] It was free 
for them to eat it at-home: though it is very probable God 
expected they should invite the Levites and the strangers; 
the fatherless and the widows, to partake of it, (as they did 
of. the third tithe, xiv. 29.) because, if it had been: without 
blemish, it must have been so employed at the sanctuary: 

The unclean and the: clean -person shall‘ eat’ it alike.] 
Whereas, .it it had been sacrificed at their feasts,’ only: me 
clean could have eaten of it. 

-As the roe-buck and the hart.| See xii. 15, 22. - 

Ver. 23. Only thou shalt not eat the blood thereof ; thou 
shalt pour it upon the ground as water.|'He takes:all o¢ca+ 


sions to mention this, because it was designed to’ Ma age 


them free from idolatry. (See xii. 16, 23, 24.) 
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Ver. 1. OBSERVE the month of Abib.] Which God, by 
a special order; ‘made the beginning of their year. (See 
Exod. xii. 2. xiii. 4. xxxiv. 18.) 

And keep the Passover unto the Lord ‘thy God.] He now 
begins:in this chapter, to admonish them about their great 
feasts which they ‘were to Keep; ‘whereby the whole nation 
was preserved in the’ worship of ‘one only God, which: 
Moses still pursues to press upon them. 

For in the month of Abib the Lord thy God brought thee 
forth out of Egypt.| In memory of which the feast of . thé 
Passover was ordained. 

By ‘night.] For then Pharaoh’ pressed them to be gone, 
when he saw his first-born slain in the night, (Exod. xii. 

29—31.) and then they immediately prepared themselves 
for their journey, and borrowed of the Egyptians jewels of 
gold and silver, (ver. 25.) Insomuch that Moses calls this 
‘a night much to be observed unto the Lord,” and “ that 
night ‘of the Lord to be observed by all the children of 
Israel in their generations,” (Exod. xii. 42.) though it was 
day-light before they began their march, as we road there, 
ver. 22. So that Moses bid them “remember the day 
when they came out of Egypt, ** (Exod. xiii. 3.) which 
comprehends both that which is properly called da y and 
night. 

Ver. 2. Thou shalt therefore sacrifice the ‘passover unto 
the Lord thy God.] The word ‘passover signifies here not 
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only the lamb (which was properly called pesach, or pass- 
over), which was offered the fourteenth day at even, but all 
the paschal sacrifices which followed after, as appears by 
the next words [of the flock, and of the herd]. Which sa- 
crifices were appointed for all the seven days of unleavenéd 
bread, (Numb. xviii. 17—19, &c.) See Bochartus in his 
Hierozoicon, par. i. lib. ii. cap. 50. where he shews at 
large that the word passover is here a general word, com- 
prehending the particulars after-mentioned, (p. 565, 566.) 
and thus translates these words (which he justifics by 
many like instances), Thor shalt therefore sacrifice the pass- 
over unto the Lord thy God, viz. of the flock and of the herd. 
Which last words are added exegetically, to explain what 
that passover was which they were to offer unto. the Lord. 
Such’ sacrifices as were offered in the solemn passover of 
Hezekiah, 2 Chron. xxx. 22. and of Josiah, 2 Chron. xxxv. 
¢—9. where it is apparent, that the king and’ the princes 
gave to the people, and to the priests, oxen as well as 
sheep, lepesachim, for the passover-offerings: And thus it 
is used in the New Testament, John xviii. 28. where it is 
said, the Jews would not go into the judgment-hall, lest 
they should be defiled; but that they might eat the pass- 
ever, i. €. these passover-offerings, which were holy things, 
of which none might eat in their defilement. 

‘In the place which the Lord shall choose to place his name 
there.] At the sanctuary, as hath been often said, xii.5. 11, 
&c. where all sacrifices were to be offered. ° 

Ver. 3. Fhou shalt.eat no leavened bread with it.} That 
is, with the passover beforementioned. Which is a demon- 
stration.that all the sacrifices of the flock, and of the herds, 
spoken of in the foregoing verse, are comprehended under 
the name of passover. For with the /amb they could not 
eat unleavened bread seven. days,. it being to be eaten pre- 
sently in the evening when it was offered; after which fol- 
lowed the seven days of unleavened bread, which could not 
be eaten. so long with the passover, unless passover signi- 
hes all: the seven sacrifices: 

Seven. days thou shalt eat -unleavened ein therewith.) 
Sce Exod. xii. 15. xiii. 6, 7. 

Even. the bread of affliction.| So called, because it was 
insipid, and also heavy upon the stomach, and not casily 
digested. - Whence it had the name of matzah, because it 
was-lumpish, and could not rise as leavened broad doth. 

For thou camest forth out. of the land of Egypt in haste. a 


Wanting time to. put any leaven to their Hough, (Exod..xii. 


34. 39. ) 

That thou mayest remember the day when thou camest forth 
out of the laud of Eqypt all the days of thy. life.| 'That.their 
affliction there, and their speedy deliverance from thence, 
might neyer. be forgotten. For their eating this bread seven 
days together every year, one would think,. could not but 


make great impressions on their mind ;. and the more to inn- 


print the sense of God’s mercy there, the’ master of every 
family, when he brake this bread at the paschal feast, and 
gave every one a piece of it, said, This ts the bread of af 
fliction which your fathers did eat in the land of Egypt. So 
Maimonides and others tell us.. (See Exod. xii. 17.) 

Ver. 4. And there shall no leavened bread be seen with 
thee in all thy coasts seven days.|. See Exod. xii. Wr 
xi. 3. 7. 

Neither shall there any. thing of the flesh which Pr sa- 
crificest .the first day at even, remain all night until the 
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morning.| This is a plain description of the paschal lamb, 
which ‘was to be eaten in the even wherein it was sacrificed; 
(Exod. xii. 10.) which he forbears here to call the pass- 
over (though that name properly belonged to it), because 
he had called other sacrifices by that name, (ver.. 2.) and 
would not have them confounded. 

Ver. 5. Thou mayest not sacrifice the passover within 
any of thy gates which the Lord thy God giveth thee.] Not — 
at home, as they did when they first came out of Egypt, 
and that because it was a sacrifice; which was now re- 
gules to be offered at the: cancineng as was said. pean 
(xii. 5. 11.) 

Ver. 6. But at the place which the Lord thy God shall 
choose to place his name in, there thou shalt sacrifice the 
passover.| From whence Maimonides infers, that even 
whilst high places were allowed,.the passover could not be 
killed any where but at the sanctuary :. if any man did offer 
it in a private high place, he was beaten,.as-he saith in his 
treatise concerning the passover, cap. ]..sect. 3. 

At even, at the going down of the sun.) Between the two 
evenings, concerning which see Exod. xii. 6. After the 
offering of the evening sacrifice, they began to kill the 
passover, and continued this sacrifice till sun-set. 

At the season that thou camest forth out of Egypt.] Then 
they were preparing themselves for their journey,.and had 
warning to- be ready, and eat the lamb with their. staves in 
their hands, as men going forth to ‘travel, (Exod.xii. 11.) 
though they did not actually go forth till the next morning. 

Ver. 7. And thou shalt raast and eat it in the place which 
the Lord thy God shail choose.| Sec Exod. xii.8, 9. 

And thou shalt turn in the morning, and go unto thy 
tents.] Unto their own habitations, which are called tents, 
because they had no other dwellings when these words 
were spoken. The only doubt is, whether he permits them 
to’ go home the next morning after the even beforemen- 
tioned,.or the morning after the whole feast of. unleavened 
bread was over. Jt seems most reasonable to expouid it 
of the former, that if men’s occasions called them home, 
they were not bound to stay any longer at the place where 
the sanctuary was, but till they had eaten the paschal lamb; 
after which they might return home if they, pleased. So 
Bochartus, who.from hence proves that the most: solemn 
days of the feast of unleavened bread were not observed 
like a sabbath, because: men might travel home upon the 
first day of unleavened bread; as the whole nation travelled 
out of: Egypt on this. day, from Ramescs to Succoth: yet 
pious people, who were able to bear so greata charge, were 
wont, no doubt, to. stay the whole seven days before they 
returned: home; because the first and Jast days of the feast 
were great: solemnities. So they did in the passover of 
Hezekiah and Josiah,.2 Chron. xxx. 21. xxxv.17.. And 
there being special sacrifices to be offered every day 
during this festival (as was beforesaid), Solomon ben Vir- 
gee observes, that all: the country thereabouts brought their 
oxen and their sheep to be sold at this time to those who 
came from far;. so. that the meuntains round about Jeru- 
salem were covered with them, and not a bit of grass to be 
seen. Ele adds also, that whosoever did not come up to 
this feast, all his goods were forfeited and amannrted to sa- 
cred uses, (Schebet Judah, p. 378.) 

Ver. 8. Six days thou shalt eat nnleavened br ead, and on 
the seventh day shall bea solenn assembly unto the Lord 
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thy God.] This is to be understood as if he had said, that 
‘after they had eaten unleavened bread six days, they should 
‘conclude the solemnity upon the seventh day with a solemn 
‘assembly, or, as it is in the Hebrew, with a restraint ; but 
still continue also on this day to eat unleavened iain 
For this feast was to last seven days, and in all the fore- 
going books they are expressly required to eat unleavened 
bread seven days, nse xii. ints Levit. xxiii. 6. Numb. 
xxviii. 17.) 

A solemn assembly.| Which the Hebrews call atzereth ; 
of the meaning of which see Lev. xxiii. 36. 

Thou shalt do no work therein.] Thatis, ‘no servile work, 
as it is explained Numb. xxviii. 25. but they’ might dress 
their meat, which the LX X. seems to mean in those words, 
which they add, rAjjv dca romPijcerar Yoyy, save only such 
things as shall be done to preserve life. 

Ver. 9. Seven weeks shalt thou number unto thee.] From 
the morrow after the sabbath, when they brought the sheaf 
of the wave-offering; as it is explained in Lev. xxii. 15. 
(See there.) ; : 

Begin to number the seven weeks from such time as thou 
beginnest to put the sickle to the corn.) For they began to 
cut barley at the Passover, as is manifest from hence, that 
Joshua passed over Jordan to enter into Canaan, in the 
time of barvest, (Josh. iii: 15.) and this was in the month 
of-Nisan, when they kept the Passover, as appears from 
Josh. v. 10. which month could not be called Abib, or the 
month of new fruits, if some corn was not then ripe, viz. 
barley. 
which must be understood, as Hermannus Conringius ob- 
serves, (in his treatise de Initio Anni Sabbatici, &c.) of that 
sort of barley which was sown jn autumn (as it is this day 
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in Frisia), which required a‘stronger soil than that sown in’ 


the spring, and produced a much richer. crop. See Mr. 


Mede’s works, p. 355. who observes how very different their. 


climate was from ours. 

Ver.10. And thou shalt keep the feast of weeks unto the 
Lord thy God.| The reason of this name ‘is given in the 
foregoing verse. And see Exod. xxxiv. 22. It was called 
also the feast of harvest. (See Exod. xxiii. 16.) : 

With. a tribute of a free-will-offering of thine hand, which 
thou shalt give unto the Lord thy God, &c.] Besides those 
offerings which are prescribed, Lev. xxiii. 17,.18. Numb. 
XXVill. 27, &c. The quantity is not directed, but left to 
every man’s picty. And whatsoever it was: he brought, it 
was wholly. given to:God, and he that brought it had no 
share in it; but God gave it to his priests. 

According as the Lord thy God hath blessed thee] Though 
no quantity was prescribed, yet God expected every. man 
should offer.proportionably to his estate; and they who had 
a religious sense of God’s goodness in blessing their labouts, 
no doubt acknowledged it by a liberal tribute. 

Ver. 11. And thou shalt rejoice before the Lord thy God, 
thou, and thy son, and thy daughter, and thy man-servant, 
and thy maid-servant, and the Levite that is within thy gates, 
&c.] This feast was made of such offerings as are men- 
tioned, xi. 7. 17—19. 

Ver. 12.: And thou shalt remember that thouwast a bond- 
man in Egypt.) 'Vhey are often put,in mind of this as an 


argument to charity, particularly howvends their servants. 


(See xv. 15.) | 


And thou shalt observe and do these statutes.] There was 
VOL. I. ; 
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This Josephus confirms, lib. iii, Antiq. cap: 10. | 
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a particular reason for keeping this feast, because it was in 
remembrance of Ged’s giving them his law from Moun 
Sinai; where he speaks with them himself. 

Ver. 13. Thou shalt observe the feast of tabernacles seven 
days, after that thou hast gathered in .thy corn and thy 
wtne.| This is the third great feast, at which all their males 
were bound to appear every year, as we read, Exod. xxiii. 
16, 17. xxxiv. 22, 23. Of which he puts them in een 
again, Lev. xxiii. 34—36. and here, ver. 16. 

Ver. 14. And thou shalt rejoice in thy feast, thou, anil thy 
son, and thy daughter, and thy man-servant, and thy matd- 
servant, &c.} There was the like law at Athens, where 
king Cecrops ordained (as Macrobius tells us, lib. i. Sa- 
turnal. cap. 10.) the master of every. family should, after 
harvest, make a feast for his servants, and eat together 
with them, who had taken pains ‘with him in tilling his 
ground; ‘‘ delectari enim Deum honore servorum, contem- 
platu laboris,” for God delighted in the honour done to ser- 
vants, in consideration of their labour. This, it is likely, 
he learnt from Moses, for he reigned at Athens much about 
the same time that Israel came out of Egypt; and was the 
first, as Eusebius saith, who taught the Greeks to call God 
by the name of Zeve, (lib. x. Praepar. Evangel.) which we 
may interpret the living God. Though therein ‘he seems to 
be a little mistaken. For Pausanias saith more than once 
(both in his Arcadica and his Attica), that Alfa wyduacev tra- 
tov mpwrog, he was the first that called Jupiter by the name 
of the Most High, or Supreme. ‘And the same we read in 
St. Cyril against Julian, lib. i. (See Joh. Meursius de Le- 
gibus Atheniensium, lib. i. cap. 9.) 

‘Ver. 15. Seven days shalt thou keep a feast unto the Lord 
thy God in the place which the Lord thy God shall choose.] 
In order to which, that it might be kept the more solemnly, 
it is Once more enjoined, and all the sacrifices that were to 
be offered in each of the seven days appointed in Numb. 
xxix. from ver. 12; to ver. 35. where he orders also the 
eighth day to be solemnly ebserved for a special reason. 
(See there.) 

Because the Lord thy God shall bless thee in all thy in- 
crease, and in all the works of thy hands.] Thankfulness to 
Ged for blessings bestowéd was the way to procure more. 

Therefore thou shalt surely rejoice.| In Ged the giver of 
all good things; whom the whole nation, by the institution 
of this feast, were incited to bless and praise for the fruits 
of his bounty to them. And peace-offerings were sacrificed 
on purpose for this end, (xxvii. 7.) From the repetition of 
this command, Thou shaltrejoice, the Jews infer, thatthough 
all festivals were times of joy, yet the feast of tabernacles 
was to be celebrated with greater joy than all the rest.. 
And accordingly Maimonides tells us, the whole festival 
was spent in music, and dancing, and singing, night and day. 

Ver.16. Three times in the year shall all thy males appear 
before the Lord thy God in the place, &c.| This is so fre- 
quently enjoined, (see ver. 13.) because it was of. the 
greatest consequence that they should’ meet as often as 
they. could conveniently, at one and the same place, to 
worship the Divine Majesty; whereby the notion of the 
unity of God was preserved among them. 

_ And they shali not appear before the Lord empty.] This 

is also frequently repeated, where the feasts themselves 

are enjoined, (Exod. xviii. 15. xxxiv. 20.) And from these - 

and the following words, That every man should give as he 
AY 
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was able, Kc. came the pious custom in the beginning of 
our religion, that the people when they came to the Lord's 
table, offered bread, and wine, and corn, and oil, and such- 
like things, for the support of God’s ininisters, and the 
relicf of the poor, every one according to their ability. 
Which was done in acknowledgment.of God as-the author 
of life, and of all good things; for which they, inthis manner, 
shewed their gratitude to him, And the priests, in the pre- 
sence of all the people, lifted them up, and gave God thanks, 
and beseeched him to accept them: .and out of these, in 
many. places, they madc their agape, or feasts of charity, 
for the poor. Mention is made of these oblations in the 
Canons ascribed to the apostles, chap. 3, 4. which, though 
not made by wae yet contain a great many apostolical 
customs. | 

Ver. 17. Every man shall give as heis able, according to 
the blessing of the Lord thy God which he hath given thee.] 
It was but reasonable, that the more bountiful God had 
been to them, the more liberally they should offer a grateful 
acknowledgmenttohim. For all the forenamed three feasts 
had relation to the truits of the earth, which God had blessed 
them withal, as well as commemorated former great benefits 
bestowed on their. forefathers: the Passover being at the 


beginning of barley-harvest, Pentecost at the beginning of 


wheat-harvest, and the teast of tabernacles, when they had 
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| 


gathered in all the fruits of the earth, -At which seasons | 


all mankind were ever wont to be full of joy, and to offer 
sacrifices. So Aristotle tells us, (lib. viii.ad Nicomachum, 
cap..2.) At apyatat Svota at sbvocor patvevrat ylveoSat pera 
rac TwY KapTwy cuyxouoac, Lhe ancient sacrifices and con- 
ventions seem to'have been after the gathering-in of the fruits 
of the earth, as a first-frutt, at which time chiefly they rested 
from their labours. And so Strabo, likewise, (lib. x.:Geo- 
graph. p. 467.) “ It is common, both to Grecks and‘ bar- 
barians, to offer their sacrifices with a festival intermission 


of their labours, &c. xat rovd’ 4 pbote otrwe brayoorbea, and | 


so nature taught them to do,” that is, .to thank God,- with 
rejoicing and cessation from labours. For which he 
gives this surprising reason, #re yap dveote tov vovv amaryet 
aro Tw avOowmivav acyoAnuarwy, TOV Oe - -OUTWEC vouv rpétrec 
mooc To Seiov' for remission of labour abstracts the mind 
from human affairs, and turns it towards'God. This cer- 
tainly was the ancient intention of all such festival :times, 
as the heathen themselves could discern. 

— Ver. 18. Judges and officers shalt thou make-thee.| To 
sec that these,-and all other ‘laws, were ‘duly observed. 
Moses de Cotzi, upon ‘these.words, makes this difference 
between schofetim and schoterim: that the former (viz. 
judges) were the senators in the several courts, who de- 
cided causes; and the other (officers) were no more: than 
ministers attending the court, to keep the people in order, 
with a staff and a.whip, and to execute the decrees and 
orders of the judges; whom ‘they appointed not only in the 
court, but.in the streets, looking after weights and measures 
in the market, and correcting offenders. Maimonides also 
makes.them the same with our apparitors, or those who, 
m the Roman law, are called officiales, as Constantine 
L'Empercur observes, p. 362. upon Comelius Bertram (who 
mistook them for a sort of judges), and‘in the digests exe- 
cutores: and in the New ‘Testament rodkropac, -exactors, 
Luke xii. 58. Josephus ‘makes -them-to have ‘been public 
criers; and so we find them employed, xx. 8. Josh. i. 11. 
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But then some of them, at least, seem to have been an 


honourable sort, like our heralds, (Josh. xxiii. 2.) and all 


of them were men of authority, though but young men (as 
Maimonides describes them), who had not attained the 
years and knowledge of the doctors of the law, and there- 
fore unfit to be judges. But the Jews place them next 
under their wise men, or doctors, and above their scribes 
and clerks, as Mr. Thorndike observes, in his Review of 
the Rites of the Church, p. 94. But, that they were cer- 


tainly only under- ‘officers, and not judges, there is another 


argument; which is, that Solomon upon this account com- 
mends tho ants, that they carefully do their business, 


though they have no schoter set over them, (Prov. vi. 7.) 


on pafscovyoc, or Epyoouernc, to. force or affright them into it. 

In all thy gates.| That is, in every city, as Mr. Selden 
observes out of the Jewish writers, lib. vii. de Jure Nat. et 
Gent. cap. 5. sect..1. where he shews they interpret-it, in 
all the cities of Israel, both within the land and without, 
where Israel had any jurisdiction. Which is so true, that 
they had consistories wheresoever they were dispersed, for 
the determining all differences arising out of the law, though 
not as to the power of life and death, which was seldom 
granted them by their sovereigns. ‘Thus we learn from 
Philo, that there was such a consistory at Alexandria; and 
the httle chronicle, called Seder Olam Zuta, tells ns-of the 
like in Babylonia. And after the destruction of the temple, 
it is manifest, not only by the Jewish writings, but by Epi- 
phanius and others, that ‘there continued a, consistory at 
Tiberias for ‘many ages, &c. (See Mr. Thorndike’s Rites 
of the Church, p. 66, 57. and his Review of it, p. 56.) 

But though this-be granted, yet these words (in all thy 
gates) may’suggest also the part of the city. where they 
kept their court, which was in the gate: for there, as I ob- 
served, Gen. xxxiv.: 24. -all. public ‘business was trans- 
acted-in the time of Abrahain and Jacob, and continued so ° 
afterward. Insomuch, that the highest court in Moses’s 
time met at the door of the tabernacle, (Numb. xi. 24.) the 
gate among the Hebrews being ‘the same with forum, as I 
observed, among the Romans. ‘As-we see by 1 Kings 
vii. 1. where Elisha foretells at what Jow rates provision 
should ‘be sold on the ‘morrow in the ‘gate of Samaria. 
Where it is evident. there was-a place so spacious, that 
Ahab assembled four hundred prophets there before him 
and king Jchoshaphat, who had, no doubt, both of them 
numerous attendants, (2 Kings xxii. 10.) And before this 
time, David, it is said, upon the news of Absalom’s death, 
went up to the chamber over the gate, and wept; which we 
may well think was-the council-chamber, (2 Sam. xviii. 
33.) And when Joab advised him to come down, and 
shew himself publicly, it is said, he rose and sat in the gate, 
and all the people came before him, (xix. 6.) And there- 
fore in these cities, which were so large, ‘there was some 
place, I make no question, where there were benches for 
the judges. 

Which the Lord thy God giveth ‘thee throughout thy 
tribes.} In the citics of-cvery tribe ‘there was to be such a 
court erected, that people might have justice easily and 
speedily done them. And the Talmudists unanimously 
agree that the number of judges was proportionable to the 
greatness of the city wherein they were placed, and of the 
causes which they judged. Where there were less than a 


hundred and twenty families in any town or city, there was 
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which tried only actions of debt, or damages done by man 
or beast; or defamation, &c. But in cities where there were 
above. a. hundred and twenty families, there was placed a 
higher court, consisting of three-and-twenty judges, who 
tried. capital causes. J osephus, indeed, differs from the 
Talmudists about the number, for he saith they were but 
seven. Both of them, it is likely, may say true, with re- 
spect: to. different times and places; for it cannot but be 
presumed that both he: and they understood the state of 
their country in such public matters. But at the. place 
where God chose to settle his sanctuary, unto, which all the 
country resorted at certain times, there was the:supreme 
court.of all, consisting, as the Talmudists say, of seventy 
persons, besides their president, who judged all manner of 
causes; and none but they could judge a false prophet, or 
a.city fallen to idolatry. AJl-appeals were made to them; 
hut: from them there was none, their sentence being final, 
(See:Selden, lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 4.). 

» Such. a. court; it is certain, there. was in: future. ages, 
whose number was according to that of the seventy elders 
chosen by God himself to assist Moses in the government, 
and endued with the spirit of judgment to qualify them for 
that office, (Numb. xi. 25.) In Moses’s time they sat at the 
door: of the tabernacle, as. I observed before; and.after- 
ward at Shiloh, or wheresoever the sanctuary was,. Though 
it may be doubted, whether, after Moses’s death, and the 
death of the elders, there-was'a court consisting of so many 
judges. Nay,.it-is highly probable that this. consistory 
itself was not constantly settled there, according to law; 
till the time of Jehoshaphat; at:least, not the inferior con- 
‘sistories beforementioned, which were to be settled:in every 
city. For if they were; what reason can be giyen why: the 
judges (Judg. v. 10. x, 4, xii..14.) and Samuel should ride 
circuitup and:down the country to minister justice accord- 
ing to the law, when the people might have. had. it every. 
day in. their several cities? And for this reason, it.is likely, 
Jehoshaphat. himself, desiring to put this law. in force, first 
sent: some great men; who went about through all the cities 
of Judah, (2: Chron. xvii. 8, 9.) and then settled judges 
according to this law: throughout all the fenced. cities of 
Judah, city by city, as well as in: Jerusalem, (2.Chron, xix. 
5.8.) See Mr. Thorndike, in:his Rites ot the Church in 
a Christian State, chap. 4. p. 226. where lie observes that 
Josephus, in express terms, rendering a reason of the great 
lewdness, upon.which the war against. Benjamin followed, 
attributes it to this, that these courts of judgment were not 
established: according to this law, (lib..v. Antiq,. cap. 2.) 
But though this, I think, be. very evident, yet itis scarce 
credible that David, after he was set upon the. throne of 
God in peace, did not take care to settle these courts, as 
he did to regulate a great many other things. And, indeed, 


we finda plain intimation of it in 1 Chron. xxvi. 29. but - 


succeeding kings, itis probable, were negligent in keeping 
up this constitution, till the time of Jchoshaphat, who exer- 
cised his authority to enforce the exact practice of this law. 

And they shalljudge the people with just judgment.) Ac- 
cording to the rales of this law. ‘The judges, saith R. Solo- 
mon, were to judge the people; and the officers, te con- 
strain them to do as the judges commanded. 

Ver. 19. Thou shalt not wrest judgment.| Sce: Exod. 
xxiii. 6, 
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Thou shalt not respect ‘persons. ] See Levit. xix. 15. and 
Deut. i.17. - 

Neither take a gift; for.a gift doth blind the reas of the 
wise, and pervert the words of the-ric ighteoms: ] The way same 
is said, Exod. xxiii. 8. 

Ver. 20. That which is altogether just shalt thou follow. } 
The words in the Hebrew are far more emphatical (as 
they are in the margin), Justice, justice shalt thou follow. 
Mind nothing but the justice of. the caw, aud do it to all 
persons equally. : 

That thou. mayest.live, and inherit the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee.] Be happy, and. continue long in the © 
land of Canaan: for nothing contributes more to the estab- 
lishment of a government, than the exact and impartial 
administration of justice. 

Ver. 21. Thou shalt not plant thee a. ‘gret of any: trees 
near unto the altar of the Lord thy God, which thou shalt 
make thee.] It is evident from this, that his.great aim is to 
keep them trem idolatry; which he still pursues, as he hath 
done from the. beginning of his.exhortation in this book. 
And their: history teaches us, that it was very needful to 
inculcate this so often; for, notwithstanding all that Moses 
could say, they fell immediately after Joshua’s death. into 
the idolatrous customs of Canaan, and could: never be 
wholly purged from their idolatry till the captivity of Ba- 
bylon. And.these words may be translated, Thou shalt not 
plant thee a grove, nor make. any wood (i. e, a wooden 
image) near to the altar of the Lord thy God, So the 
LXX. For the very word we translate grove, sometimes 
imports, the idol in the grove, as well as the grove. itself. 
(See 2.Kings xxiii. 6. and Selden; de Diis Syris, Syntagma 
ii, cap. 2.) Certain it is, that nothing was more ancient in 
the east, than altars with groves of trees about them; which 
made the place very shady and delightful in those hot coun- 
tries.. “They are so often joined in Scripture, that it would 
be tedious to number all the places, (Exed. xxxi. 13. Deut. 
xii. 3. Judg. vi. 25, &c.) Cadmus .is.thought by seme. to 
have brought this custom into Greece, out of the east. And 
they planted the trees so thick, and they were so.large and. 
shady, as to make the place very dark and solemn ;. whereby. 
a'kind of horror was struck into those who went.inte them.. 
And they became hereby: the. fitter for the deyil to play, his 
pranks there; and for the practice of these: obscene and un- 
conth rites. whereby. he was. worshipped.. For.the gentile 
custom had made these places proper to the infernal gods, 
and anciently consecrated, them as. sepul¢lires. or temples 
for their heroes. ‘That the Israelites, therefore,. might be 
preserved from sacrificing to the dead, and from filthy lusts 
(by both which they afterward polluted themselves), they 
are forbidden to place.a grove near to God’s altar, nay, so 
much as any tree (as the words may be translated); for 
the heathen thought there was a sacredness in trees them- 
selves, which they dedicated. to their gods, and honoured 
several ways. (See xii..2, 3.) And. therefore the Jews say, 
they might not plant trees in the court of the temple, or,in 
the mountain of. the house (as they call it), for the ornament 
or beauty of God’s house. And they gave this reason for it, 


because it was an idolatrous rite to, plant trees ncar their 


altars, that the people might there meet together. (See Sel- 

den, lib. ii. de Jure Nat. et Gent. cap,.6. p- 186. and Dr. 

Spencer, lib. ji. cap. 16. sect. 1, 2.) And more lately, Eze- 

kiel Spanhemius (in his most learned observations upon 
AY2 
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Callimachus), hath shewn that they planted odoriferous 
trces in some groves, to make them more inviting. Whence 
the grove dedicated to Pallas is called by that poct reSuw- 
pévoc Gdovg,‘ though that may signify only a grove conse- 
crated by many sacrifices. And the vulgar groves were 
planted with pines, fir-trecs, cypress, jaurel, olives, vines, 


and other lovely trees, especially oaks, which grew to'a 


great height, in which both altars and temples were erected. 
See in Hyinn; 4 in Dianam. ver. 38. p. 156. and in Palladem, 
ver. 61. p. 595. and in Cererem, ver. 38, 39. p. 689. where 
he mentions the black poplar, as a tree of which her grove 


consisted, under the shade of which: the nymphs delighted 
And thence these shady places, conse-. 


to dance at noon. 
crated.to their gods, were called Ywuxrijocc, because of their 
refreshing coolness, as he observes out of Athenzeus, (ad 
ver. 47. p. 695.) And indeed nothing is plainer in the Holy 
Scripture, than that these groves related to idolatry ;: for 
all pious princes took them away, and bad ones planted 
them. (1 Kings xviii. 4. 2 Kings xxiii. 14. 2 Chron. xiv. 3. 
xv. 16.) And they are frequently joined with statues and 
images, both here, and vii. 5. xii.3. 1 Kings xiv. 23, &c. 
Ver. 22. Neither shalt thou set thee up’ an image.| The 
Hebrew word matzebah is commonly translated by the 


LXX. orjAny, a pillar» and so we translate it in.the mar- | 
do with him that seduced others to idolatry, whether he 


gins For as it was unlawful to set up the statue of a man, 
or any other-creature, so it was as contrary to religion to 


set up a pillar, or an altar, or any such-like structure, for. 


public assemblies to be held: about them, though they wor- 
shipped-there the true God. ‘So Maimonides reports the 
sense of their doctors; “ A statue or pillar signifies any 
work raised up, that religious-assemblies may be made 
there, though they be for ‘the worship of the Divine Ma- 
jesty; for this is‘a practice among idolaters.” And so 


Pausanias confcsscs (in Achaicis), that in the most an-_ 
cient times, among all the Grecians, ride Sewy avri ayad- 


parwy elyov doyot AlGo1, rude stones had Divine honours given 
them, instead of statues or images. -(See Selden, lib..-ii. de 
Jure Nat. et Gent: cap. 6. in the beginning; and Mai- 
monides, of the Worship of the Planets, chap. 6. sect. 8— 
10. and Dionys. Vossius’s annotations. there.) 

Which the Lord ‘thy God hateth.] Hence it: sufficiently 


appears, that this was an idolatrous practice; whichis more — 


odious to God than - ‘any thing else. And thus the Israel- 
ites we sce understood it, being ready to take arms against 


their brethren on the other side Jordan, when they heard 


they had erected an altar there (taking it to be such a 
structure as is here forbidden); but were appeased when 
they understood, that it was not. intended for bebe 
(Josh. xxii. 18.) ‘eal 4 
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Ver. 1. Tu OU shalt not sacrifice unto the Lord thy 
God any bullock, or sheep, wherein is any blemish.] Waving 
wamed them, as he had donc often, against idolatrous 
practices, he here interposes a caution against profane- 
mess in the worship of.the true-God: for it was a great 
disrespect to him, to offer him-any thing that was not per- 
fect, the heathens being ashamed of such sacrifices. | 
Wherein is any blemish.| Of this see Lev. xxii. 20, &c. 
Or any evil-favouredness.| In the Hebrew, any evil thing, 
or matter ; that is, if it had any discase, or was sick.» © 
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For that is an abomination unto the Lord thy God.] This 
is more than is said in Leviticus, where the words are, for 
it shall not be acceptable for you. .For here he expresses 
the greatest disdain and abhorrence ot’ such sacrifices. ..;. 

Ver. 2. If there be found among you, within any of thy 
gates which the Lord thy God giveth ya In i ese 
or towns within their country. F Of 

Man or woman that hath wrought Wiidheslinede i in the sight 
of the Lord thy God.] Now he returns to the business of _ 
idolatry ; which is the wickedness here said to be peng 
as appears by the next words. 

In transgressing his covenant.| For this was the princi- 
pal part of the covenant, that they should have no other. 
gods but him; (Exod. xx.22, 23.) upon this all depended; 
so that the whole covenant was void, if they served other 
gods.. Which was so foul a sin, that he would-have none 
spared, who were ‘guilty of it. . Which is the reason, as 
Maimonides thinks, (More Nevochim, par. iii; cap.’ 37.) 
why he here saith, man or woman, because men are natu- 

rally more tender towards the female sex, and inclinable to 

be favourable to them; against which he warns them in 
case of idolatry, and of profaning the sabbath ; in which 
two cases only he uses these words. © 

He had shewn in the thirteenth chapter, what they should 


were a pretended prophet, or a private man, (ver. 1. 9, 10.) 
And then, what should be done with a whole city that was 
seduced, (ver. 12, 18, &c.) And now he shews how they 
should proceed Ae any particular person who the 
tized from God.. 

Ver. 3.-And hath gone end served: other gocls, and wors 
shipped them, either the sun, or moon, or any of the host of 
heaven.] The most ancient idolatry (of which Abarbinel - 
makes account there. were ten sorts) was the worship of 
the heavenly bodies, as. I have observed before, iv. 19. and 
see Job xxxi. 26.. The forenamed - doctor, indeed, places 
first the worship of angels; about which I will not dispute; 
but: only observe, that. by condemning those who wor- 
shipped the host of heaven, though very glorious crea+ 
turcs, Moses suggests . plainly enough how. vile they were 
who worshipped images of wood and stone. i 

Which T have not commanded.] This is a way of speaks _ 
ing in this language, importing. the quite contrary, which - 
God hath forbidden, and that most strictly. (See Prov: 
xvii. 21. xxiv. 23. and many other places.) | 

Ver. 4. And it be told thee.| Thou hast had information 
of such wickedness. - . 

And thou hast heard it, ahd meneined diligently.| ‘lato 
information, they were to make pee raion whether the 
report were true ornot. © ) 

And, behold, it be true, and the wiéng certain. | They were 
not to proceed upon rumours, nor yet to slight them; but 
endeavour to be satisfied, whether or not, there was pround . 
for them; and if upon examination they found there was no 
doubt of the truth of the thing, to do as is here directed. 

That such abonination ts wrought in Israel. } as idolatry 
is frequently called. (See xiii. 14.) 

Ver. 5. Then thou shalt bring forth that man or that 
woman, which have committed that wicked thing, unto thy 
gates.] Set them before the court ef judgment in the city 
to which they belonged, (sce xvi. 18.) . For particular per- 


| sons were tried and sentenced in the lower courts, but a 
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tribe or a.city, accused of idolatry, only by the highest: 


court of all; as Maimonides and the rest of the Jewish 
doctors inform.us. (Sce Selden, lib. iii. de Synedr. we 4, 
n. 3. andcap.5.n.1.) . 

And shalt stoné them with stones:that thes y die.} This-was 
the punishment of a particular person, as a city fallen to 


phet, who seduced others to idolatry, to be ag ah 
(See xiii. 5.) ; 

» Ver. 6. At the mouth of two wuensenle, or three witnesses, 
shall he that is worthy of death .be put to death.|] No man 
could.be convicted but by two witnesses, at least, and those 


of a competent age, of good fame, and not convicted them-. 


selves of having borne:false witness, &c. Many other qua- 
lifications, of lesser moment, the Jews required in a witness ; 
which Mr. Seldén reports, and the reason of aK: lib.’ li. 
de Synedr. cap. 13.:n. 11. Ky] ; 

‘But .at the mouth of one witness he shall vee be pitt to 


death.| Because, though the witness was never so credible, - 


it was possible he might be mistaken. But it was not likely 
that two or three honest men, agreeing in the same testi- 


mony, should all be deceived.. Yet in' pecuniary matters, | 


the Hebrew doctors say, the testimony of one credible wit- 
ness was sufficient to put.a man to his oath for his purga- 
tion. And they sct.a mark of infamy upon him, who, in 
such matters as are here spoken of, had such a-single 
witness against him. (See av cap. 1. sect. ag and 
J. Coch’s annotations. there.) 

Ver. 7. The hands of the witnesses shall be first upon him, 
to put him to death.| This was great reason, that they might 
thereby still confirm the truth and certainty of thcir testi- 
mony, by being the first executioners of the sentence; 
which no men -would easily, venture to be, who were not 
sure they had testified the truth. 

And afterward the hands of all the people.| From hence 
some infer, that he was to be put to death at a public feast. 

So shalt there put away the evil ‘from among you.] See 
Xili. 5. 


ment.| Now he returns to speak of the courts of judgment, 
which he had ordered to be erected in all their cities, when 
they came into the land of Canaan,.(xvi. 18.) who might 
find some causes to be so difficult that wee could not 
determine them. 

Between blood and blood.} The Jews, I think, interpret 
this absurdly concerning menstruous women, and the tokens 
of virginity, (sce Mr. Selden, lib. iii. de Synedr. cap. 2.) 
when there ‘is a plain and obvious meaning of these words, 
That there might be a doubt whether a man had committed 


wilful murder, or only casual, and, consequently, whether: 


he should have the benefit of the city of refuge, ' or be 
taken from it. 

Between plea and.plea.} As the former words boloné to 
criminal causes, so these to civil; such as’ suits about 
debts, or purchases of lands or houses, &e. 


Between stroke and stroke.| It doth not seem reasonable - 


to. me, that this should be interpreted of the leprosy 
(which. is often called a plague, or stroke), though ‘the 
Jews so understand it, for. that was to be judged solely 


by the priests; whereas he speaks also of other judges: 
therefore the meaning is, concerning any wound or burt | 


that was done to a man in his body. About which, if the 
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Ver. 8. If there arise a matter too hard ifort thee in judg- 
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judges could not agree, but were divided in their opinions} 
either about’ the fact itself, or about the punishment to be 
inflicted, an appeal was to be made to a higher court. 
Being matters of controversy.| Or contention and strife ; 
that is, disputes arising about them; which could not be 


determined by the judges in those courts below. . 
idolatry was to be killed with the sword; and.a false pro- | 
officers to be settled, (xvi. 18.) ‘And therefore here he’ 
_ speaks of the inferior courts of judgment, that were in the 


‘Within thy gates.) Where God commanded judges and 


lesser citiés of their several tribes. 
Then thou shalt arise, and get thee up unto the place 
which the Lord thy God shall choose.] Where the supreme 
court was settled in the chief city of the kingdom. While 
they continued in the wilderness, the captains of thou- 
sands, and hundreds, and fifties, and tens (whom Moses 
constituted by the advice of Jethro), judged the causes of 
the‘ people under Moses himself, to whom God joined - 
seventy persons for his assistance ; all hard causes being 
brought before him. But this‘authority of the captains 
lasted no longer than during their pilgrimage in the wilder-— 
ness; for when they came to Canaan, the law, as I now 
observed, required judges and officers to be ordained in 
every city; who, if there fell any difference about the law, 
are here ordered to repair to the place where the sanctuary 
was, for there the highest court sat, as the successors of 
Moses, and his consistory’ of seventy elders, (mentioned 
Numb. xi. 16. 24, &e. ) who judged all difficult: causes 
while he lived. 

Ver. 9. And thou shalt come unto the priests the Levites, 
and unto the judge.] Who must be supposed to be resident. 
in this place, where the sanctuary was. | And these words, 
the priests the Levites, the Jews understand as if he had 
said, the priests of the tribe of Levi, or the sons of: Levi; 


| for so he speaks'in xxi. 5. And Mr. Selden’ produces a 


great many other ieee of the like phrase, (lib. ii. de 
Synedr. cap.'8.’n. 2, 3.) and shews they are so described 
(as the Jews think) to exclude all others that had been 
priests, before God took the sons of Aaron peculiarly to 
serve him in this office. But the. Levites, as well as 
priests, they unanimously agree, were capable to be mem- 
bers ‘of ‘this. great Sanhedrin ; which, they all ‘likewise 
say, did not consist only of priests and Levites, ‘but of. 
any othér persons ‘of other: tribes, who were -fit to be: 
promoted to this dignity. Nay, they say, if there was not 
one priest or Levite in the court, it was a lawful judica- 
ture; for the high-priest himself, no more than any man 
obey" had a‘ place here, merely for his’ birth, uniess his 
learning in the law was answerable: so Maimonides and 
others: And those other’members who were not priests, 
nor Levites; they ‘think are comprehended under the word 
judge, which, though it be in the singular number, may be 
thought to signify more than one, as appears from xix. 17. 
where it is said expressly, they shall bring the controversy 
there mentioned, before the priests and the judges. “And 
farther, that judge, after the manner of this language, may 
signify judges, Constantine L’ Empercur gathers. from ver. 

12. where priest inthe singular number is used for those 
who are here called priests in the nee (Annot. in Cor. 


| Bertram, p. 389.) 


But howsoever this be, it seems to me, that though the 
priests and Levites were not the only persons of whom this 
high’ court consisted (the members of which might be 
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chosen out of any tribe where they could find men qualified), 
yct they are here first mentioned, because they were likely 
to be the most capable persons to exercise this authority, 
especially in the first. constitution of this commonwealth, 
when they were newly entered into Canaan. For all other 
persons were then busily employed in looking after the in- 
heritance that was fallen to them, and settling the affairs of 
their several families; whereby they were rendered less 
able to attend unto this weighty office. But the tribe of 
Levi having no inheritance among them (as is often re- 
peated in these books), and no care about husbandry, and 
such-like affairs, had a full leisure both to study the laws of 
God and to judge according to them; especially being ap- 
pointed by God to teach Jacob his judgments and Israel 
his law, xxxiii. 10. Besides, this court being settled at the 
place of God’s worship, where a great many priests and 
Levites always necessarily attended, they were mostready, 
without any inconvenience to themselyes, to execute this 
office of judges; having their maintenance from the public, 
which no other persons had. But otherwise, as I said, 
they had no more right than other ‘men to be members of 
this court, which we cannot certainly say consisted of, se- 
venty judges, together with their nasi, 7. e. their prince, or 
president ; nor that they always sat at the place here ap- 
pointed: for there were sometimes great troubles in the 
Jand, and they were under the power of their enemies, which 
extremely disturbed their government, and made it neces- 
sary for God to raise them up extraordinary judges, be- 
cause the power of this court was broken in pieces. So 
Mr. Selden himself acknowledges, that there were great in- 
termissions of their sitting in the times of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, and of Herod the Great, (lib. ii. de Synedriis, cap. 
14.n.3.) And therefore, why not in the times when they 
were. oppressed by the Moabites, Ammonites, Philistines, 
and other cruel neighbours, in the days of the judges? and 
thus Grotius, Hermannus. Conringius (to name no more), 
here understand the word judge, who is joined with the 
priest and Levites. 

And unto the judge.) The forenamed authors thus trans- 
late this verse, Thou shalt come unto the priests the Levites, 
or unto the judge that shall be in those days. Where by 
judge they. understand such as Othnicl, Ehud, Gideon, 
Jephthah, Samson, Samuel, and. others, whom,God raised 
up when they were oppressed by their enemies, and in great 
confusions, to govern his. people; which they did. with the 
highest authority, being equal fe kings, save only that, they 
kept not royal state or equipage, but are plainly called by 
that name, Judg. xvii. 6. xix. 1. xxi. 25. Now, though: the 
priests and Levites (¢. e, that court, of which they made a 
considerable part) were the. ordinary supreme jndges of 
contreversies, yet the judge, when God raised one up, was 
endued with an extraordinary. power above theirs; to whom 
the people therefore resorted for his decision, 
all.ordinary magistrates among tho Romans gave place to 
a dictator, when they bad enc, so all, the Hebrew magis- 
trates did to. such a, judge, when Ged appointed him, whe 
determined-all manner of controversies, as, at. other times, 
the, other judges, whether priests or. others, wore: wont. to 
do. (See Herman. Conringius de Republi. Ebreeorum, 
sect: 39.) > ad Aldd aay 

I know but one objection against this, which is, that those 
extraordinary judges were not fixed, as far.as we can find, 
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in. tho’ place where the sanctuary was; unless we may 
judge of all the rest by Eli and Samuel, who seem to have 
been settled there. But we must consider that they were 
not confined by their commission, which was not grounded 
on this law, to any one certain place, but left at liberty to 
live where they thought most convenient for the discharge 
of their trust, in the reformation of the people. And the 
truth of what I said concerning their supreme power, 
plainly appears in Samuel, who went up and down the 
country executing judgment, when Shiloh was destroyed, 
and had no court, like that which the Jews speak of, to 
assist him. But when he needed assistance, he appointed 
his sons to be judges, (1 Sam. viii. 1.) of whom, when the 
elders complained, (ver. 4.) because they did not discharge 
their duty well, it.was to himself, and not to any, other per- 
sons; and they desire not a Sanhedrin, but'a king to judge 
them, (ver. 5.) Which petition we do not find that he com- 
municated to the Sanhedrin, but only unto God; nor isany 
mention made of them in the choice of a king, or, after ho 
was chosen, in the history of their kings, till Jehoshaphat’s 
time, no more than there is in the beoks of Joshua and 
Judges; where we read, that when there. was no king (that 
is, Judge) in Israel, every man did what. was right in his 
own eyes; which is a sign that there wanted such a court 
tokeep them in order. After.the time of:Jehoshaphat, who 
settled judges in every city, (as I: observed, xvi. 18:) they 
continued, it is plain, till: the captivity ; but what number 
there was of them we do not know. After the captivity, 
Ezra and Nehemiah: seem. to. have: dene all. themselves, 
(see Neh. ix. and x.) Which makes it very probable, that 
though there were judges appointed according to the di- 
rection of this Jaw, yet. the exercise of their power was 
often interrupted by. the great changes which were.in that 
nation; and that there was no such Sanhedrin as the Tal- 
mudists describe till the time of the Maccabees. For tho 
very name of Sanhedrin plainly shews its.original to have 
been when the Greek tongue was common among the Jéews; 
and that was, when the kings of Syria and Egypt (who were 


-of the Macedonian race) had the chief. power in Palestine. 


(See Conringius, in the forenamed book, sect. 37.) 
And inquire.|, They were'to lay. the cause. hefore this 
high. court, and desire their. opinion:in it. 
And they shall shew the sentence of judgment.| They 
were bound to determine the controversy ;. and whatsoever 
sentence they. gave, it was to stand good till it was.re- 
versed: by: other: judges: of the same authority; for the 
Jews (who. understand.all this of the great Sanhedrin, 
and scan every syllable with great: nicety) will: have the 
words. just before [that shall be.in those days] to signify 
that every. sentence must. hold in the time when it is given: 
so that if this court determined: a: matter, which in after- 
times, by other judges of the same court, should be 
judged otherways, that second sentence was to stand, be- 
ing. tho opinion of. those days. For this sentence was, in 
their judgment, the meaning of the law, by which they 
were all to be governed$ and, if there was no tradition in 
the case, they judged themselves as well as they could. 
Ver. 10: And thou shalt do according to. the. sentence 
which they of that. place.|] That is, the high court which 
sits there, or the judge who jis in those days. paw 
Which the Lord shall choose.| The Jews, who understand 


this only of the Sanhedrin, say,.it was not lawful for them 
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to judge causes, at least not these which were capital, in 
any other place. (See werner lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 1s. 
n. 6, 7. 10.) 

‘Shall shew thee.| Shall. pronounce. 

And thou shalt observe to do according to all that they 
inform thee. | Some fancy that he speaks to the inferior 
judges, who brought the cause thither to have the opinion 
of this highest court, who were then to pronounce sen- 
tence according to it; but whoever bronght the contre- 
versy before this court (when .the inferior could not deter- 
mine it), they gave the sentence, in which he requires the 
contending parties to acquiesce, and to do according to 
their determination; which did not.concem questions of 
faith, as if men were to believe whatsoever they should 
teach them, but such controversies as are mentioned ver. 8. 
about civil or criminal matters, which they were finally to 
determine; so that men should not farther controvert the 
matter, but rest.in their decisions. For in all governments 
there must be an end of.suits, somewhere.or other; and 
God required all his people to.submit to the sentence of 
this court: for.so the words run in the Hebrew, And thou 
shalt de according to the sentence which they shall shew 
thee, from the place which the Lord thy God shall.choose ; 
that is, frem the supreme court of judicature, which re- 
sided where God himself did. For if men had been per- 
mitted to disagree to their sentence, the very-end and use 
of this court had been taken away ; as Maimonides speaks, 
in his More Nevochim, par. iii. cap. 41. 

Ver. 11. According to the sentence of the law which they 
Shall teach thee.) In-the Hebrew,. According to the mouth, 
or the word of the law, which they shall teach thee; 
that is, according to the interpretation which they gave of 
the law. 

And according to the judgment which they shail tell: thee | 
That is, according to the order.or decree which they made 
thereupon. 

Shalt thou do.| Pay, suppose, the money, which they 
judged to be due to another man: for he doth not speak 
of their doing whatsoever they bade them (as if they could 
control the commands of God), but of obeying the sen- 
tence of this court, about .those matters -which. were in 
question between one man and.ancther, (ver. 8.) who were 
not to be judges in their own.-case, but rest in the jndg- 
ment of those whom God had made the supreme interpret- 
ers of his law. 


Thou shalt not decline from the sentence:which they shall 


shew thee, &c.] They were not tomake the least alteration 
in their sentence: for though they. might think it was wrong, 
and the senate perhaps did really err, and-be better in- 
formed afterward, (which the slaw.supposes, and>in that 
case orders an expiatory sacrifice, Lev. iv. 13.):yet it -was 
not lawful for any man to act contrary to their present de- 
cree, nor to teach the contrary, whatsoever his private 
opinion might he. 

Ver. 12. And the man that will.do presumptuously, and 
will not hearken.| This they understand, not barely of.a 
private man, that would not stand to their sentence, but.of 
anelder, or inferior judge, who presumed to.contradict it; 
as Mr. Selden shews, lib. iii. de Synedr. cap. 3. 

Unto the priest.| It is commonly thought, as I observed, 
ver. 8, that the singular number is here put for the plural; 
and that the meaning is, -if any man would not hearken to 
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the highest court of judgment, which consisted commonly 
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of a great many priests, he should-die for his contempt: 
but they have a great deal of reason on their side, who in- 
sist-upon the letter of ‘this word priest, and of that which 
follows, or the judge (understanding both of single per- 
sons), and take the high ‘priest only to be here meant; who 
seems to be -described in the next words, that stands to 
minister there before the Lord thy God. For when God did: 
not raise up a judge to govern his people, the. high-priest: 
was the supreme governor under God until the days of 
David; and so he was after the captivity. Hence. it is, 
as Grotius observes, (lib. de Imperio Summarum Potesta- 
tum cirea Sacra, cap. 9. sect. 4.) that cohen is a name com- 
mon to priests.and princes: for, among a great many nations 
anciently, he shews, the priests had the highest power; 
particularly among the Cappadocians (Strabe, who was 
of that country, saith), the sacerdotal dignity was next to 
the regal; but howsoever: this word be interpreted, the 
crime here mentioned was contumacy, in not submitting to 
fhe sentence of the highest authority, whether it were vested 
in one person'or more, whereby the government was in 
danger to ‘be broken; and therefore sig orders.such a 
person to be:put to death. 

Or the judge.) See before, ver. 9. 

Even that man shall die.| The Jews, hts interpret this, 
as I said, of a judge in inferior courts, who presumed to 
contradict the judgment of the supreme court, have tem-’ 
pered the severity of this law by several explications and- 
exceptions; which have regard, either to the manner of 
passing this decree by the highest court, which an inferior. 


disobeyed (and that was when a cause came before them 


upon an appeal, for it was not-so criminal to disobey every 
sentence of the supreme-court, but only such as these), -or’ 
to the place where it. was made, which was to be no where 
else but at God’s dwelling-place, or to the things about 
which the decree was made; which some will have to be 
only weighty matters: and the act of contumacy also was 
considered; for he was not put to death, they say, unless 
in open court he declared a contrary:sentence. The death 
he suffered-was strangling; and he could suffer in no other 
place but where this high court sat. (See Selden, of all’ 
these, in-the place beforementioned, n.2—6.). And it may 
be farther observed, that the prophets themselves were sub- 
ject to'the power and ‘jurisdiction of this high court, by 
whom-they might be sentenced to capital punishment, if 
they taught contrary to-thelaw of God. But our Mr.'Thom- 
dike makes a doubt, whether -the constitution which the 
Jewish-writers mention about a rebellious elder (as they 
call him who taught any thing contrary to the determination’ 
of this supreme court), was ever in force or not? For it was 
made, beeause of the differences: between the schools of 
Hillel-and Shammai, who lived not long before our Saviour’s’ 
time ; when, it appears by the gospel, that nation had ‘lost 
the Le of life and death. -(Sce Rites of the Church, 
5. p. 256.) | 
And thou shalt put away the evil from Israel.].This may 
refer either'to the evil person, or to the great scandal and 
dangerous example he gave, by resisting the highest autho- 
rity, and-thereby breaking the bond of unity and peace. 
Ver. 13. And all the people shali hear and fear, and do 
no more presumptuously.| ‘This punishment was intended 


_to strike a terror into all the people, that they should not 
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adventure to oppose the supreme authority. And for this 
end the offender, was to be kept in custody, as R. Aquiba 
understood this, till the next great feast (either of the Pass- 
over, or Pentecost, .or tabernacles), and then executed, 
when the whole nation, 7. e. all the males were present. 
This Mr. Selden observes (in the forenamed place, n. 7.) 


is the most received opinion; though R. Jehuda saith; they. 


did not.make the sentence sharper by a long delay, but 
executed it presently: and for the farther publication of it, 
they sent letters to all the tribes and cities of Israel, to give 
notice,.that such a man was executed at such a time for this 
crime. (See Selden there, n. 8.) . 


Ver. 14. And when thou comest into the land elit the 


Lord thy God giveth thee, and shalt possess it, and shalt 


dwell therein.| When.they had conquered the-land of, 


Canaan, and were settled in it. 
_ And shalt,say, I will set a king over me. ] The J ews com- 
monly, from this and the next verse, fancy that G od com- 


manded them to make a-king when they came to the Jand. 


of Canaan,. and.had a-quiet possession of it; , following 


herein the Gemara of the Sanhedrin, cap. 2. Insomuch, 
that they have, presumed to make this an affirmative pre-, 


cept, ‘‘ a king of the people should be chosen;” and,quote 
this place for it. To which some learned men among 
Christians have seemed to ‘incline; particularly. Petrus 
Cunzus, lib. ii; de Republ. Hebr.: cap. 14. and, Guil. 
Schickardus, in his Jus Regium, eap. 1.,;Theor. 1. But 
Abarbinel himself contradicts this; and so doth Josephus, 


who observes, that..God eed they should: keep their 


present, government; but if they would have a'king, he 
should be one, of their brethren. 
this place, (lib. i. Antiq. cap. 8.) that they should not affect 


any other government, but. love the present, having the law, 


for their master, and . living according to.it ;- apxei yap 6 
Ocdc ayyeuov elvas; for it is sufficient that God is your ruler. 
And then he adds, But if you desire to have a king, torw 
piv. oureg budpudroc, let hin be one of your own nation, as it 
here follows in the next verse. 


Like as all the nations that are about me.} Such as the. 


Edomites, who had been governed by kiugs before the days 
of Moses. (See Gen. xxxvi. 31.) 


Ver. 15. Thou shalt in any wise set him king over thee.] 


Install, and receive him into the throne. 
Whom the Lord thy God shall choose.] They bavld not 


elect whom they pleased, but the first king, at least, was. 


to be appointed by God himself, who was their supreme 
governor. 


Samuel, who was their chief ruler under God, to make them 


a king, (1 Sam. viii. 5.) but durst not to presume to set one, 


up of themselves. And to confirm them in this opinion, 
Samuel saith to Saul, (1 Sam. x 
anointed thee to be captain over his inheritance ;” and saith 


to all the people, (ver. 24.) See ye him whom the Lord 


hath chosen.” . And accordingly, when the lot was to be 
cast, to shew who was to be their king, Samuel bids. all 
the tribes present themselves before the Lord, (ver. 19.) 
And when it fell upon Saul, and they could not find. him, 


they inquired of the Lord, and the Lord answered where, 


he was, (ver. 22.) In like manner, when Saul was rejected, 
the Lord himself appointed David to be anointed. their 
king, and settled that authority in his family. And to 


deterraine which of his sons should have it, God himself 


For thus-he interprets. 


So the people understood it, when they desired 


1.) “ fhe Lord hath, 
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appointed his immediate c aes viz.Solomon. Forso 
David declares to all the princes and the great men whom 
he assembled before his death; ‘‘ Of all my sons, the Lord 
hath chosen Solomon to sit upon the threne of the kingdom 
of the Lord God of Israel,” (1 Chron. xxviii: 5.) And 
again, (xxix. 1.) ‘ David said unto all the congregation, 
Solomon: iny son, whom alone God hath chosen, is yet. 
young, &c. But though it was thus in the beginning of 
this kingdom, yet.God intended at length to make it heres 
ditury, as.appears from ver. 20. of this chapter. 

— One from. among thy brethren shalt thow set over thee.} 
t.e. Saith the tradition, mentioned by the Jews out of To- 
siphta, the most select and choice person’ that could be 
found, not one of: mean extraction or employment. ‘This 
they fancy is meant by from among thy brethren. 

Thou mayest not set a stranger over thee, which is not: 
thy brother.) This the Jews extend to all offices whatso* 
ever, as Maimonides reports their sense, (See Selden, 
lib. vi. de Jure Nat. et Gent. cap. 20. p. 647.) And by: 
thy brother some. of them:understand one that was‘an Is- 
raclite, both by. father and mother; though others think it! 
sufficient, if a.king was an Israclite by the mother’s side.’ 
See: there, cap. 22: which in his‘ book de Succession. ad 
Pontificat. lib. ii. he shews was sufficient’ for any dignity’ 
among the Israelites, but only the priesthood. See also, 
lib. iii: de Synedr. cap. 9. n. 6. where he observes the’ 
Talmudists say, the great Sanhedrin was to sce that no 
king but one thus qualified was set over the people; which,: 
eet there was such:a court, may be allowed to’ be true; 
though. all the power which they ascribe to their Sanhedrin: 
over their kings, is by no means to be admitted; but is’ 
an apparent figment: for it is manifest out of the Bible,’ 
that their kings had that very power w hich they ascribe to 
the Sauhedrin; particularly, it is notorious that Solomon, 
by his own power, put Abiathar out ‘of the office of high- 
priest, (1 Kings ii. 6. 26.) which judgment the Talmudists 
say belonged only to the great Sanhedrin. In like inanner 
other kings judged prophets; ieee — piesa aor a co 
the same court. -,, 

Ver. 16. But. he shall re multiph y hewses to himself. 1 
There is no. certain number determined; but the Jews well 
resolve, that he was not to.keep them for mere pomp and’ 
state, but only so many as were for use and: service; to 
draw his chariot, for instance, and for the guard of his per-: 
son; but he was to take care that he did not burden his? 
people by too many, under this, or any other pretence: and 
therefore not to keep up a body of horse for war. For’. 
among the Jews ‘their armies consisted altogether of foat-- 
men; there being no breed of horses in that country; and-” 
their people, who were all husbandmen and sheplierds, be-: 
ing accustomed to ramones and to run as swiftly as @ horse,’ 
(2 Sam. ii. 18. xviii. 19. 22, &c.) Certain it is, that in the 
days of David.they had no horsemen in their army; for’ 
when Absalom lost the battle and fled, it was upon a mule’ 
that he endeavoured to make his escape. . And thongh So- 
lomon was so prodigiously rich, that he was able to main- 
tain forty thousand stalls of horses for his chariots, and 
twelve thousand horsemen, (1 Kings iv. 26.) yet sueceed- 
ing kings could not keep up such an expense; but- when’ 
they had occasion sent:for.succours from Egypt, which 
commonly consisted-of horsemen. Now one of the rea~ 


sons the Jews give. why their king was not to multiply 
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horses, is, lest he should--be puffed up with pride; for a 
horse being a stately creature, his rider is often swollen 
with a high conceit of himself, as more than one of the 
heathen have observed. (See Bochart, in his Hierozoicon, 
lib. ii. cap. 9.) Nachmanides gives another good reason, 
lest he should confide and trust in the power of his horse- 
men more thanin God. (See Schickard, in his Mischpat 
Hammelech, cap. 3. Theor. 10.) But the chief reason 
is given by Moses himself in the next words, Lest they 
should be tempted to go to Egypt, with which country it 
was dangerous to have farniliarity. 

Nor cause the people to return to Egypt, to the end that 
he should multiply horses.| Send his people thither to buy 
horses for him, it being a country that abounded with 
them, as Judea did with asses. For when Sheshak, king 
of Egypt (whom the Greek writers call Sesostris), came 
against Jerusalem, there were threescore thousand lhorse- 
men in his army, (2 Chron. xii. 3.) Which shews how they 
abounded with horses in that country in those days, though 
in aftertimes they did not care to breed them. They might 
indeed have horses out of other countries, as well as Egypt, 
but not so easily, nor so good: which made Solomon send 
thither, and Pharaoh set a great price upon them ; because 
he knew thcir value, and that they could not furnish them- 
selves so easily with them elsewhere, (1 Kings x. 28, 29.) 
_. Ferasmuch as the Lord hath said unto you, Ye shall hence- 
forth return no more that way.) Or the first words may be 
rendered, forasmuch as the Lord saith unto you, &c. as he 
did now by him, that they should not maintain trafic with 
the Egyptians, at least while they continued idolaters. We 
read, indeed, that many Jews went thither, and Urijah the 
prophet fled thither: (Jer. xxvi. 21.) of which the Jews 
give this account: first, some say this was but a tempo- 
rary constitution, which was not to last always: secondly, 
they distinguish about the way of returning thither; con- 
ceiving that they might not go thither out of the land of 
Isracl, but they might out of another country whither they 
were driven. Maimenides thinks they might go thither as 
merchants, but not fix their dwelling there. But the true 
meaning is, that they might not voluntarily go thither upon 
any account, at least while they remained, as I said, so 
corrupted in their religion and manners, as they were at this 
present: for there is an express law, Lev. xviii. 3. “ Ac- 
cording to the works of. the Egyptians ye shall not do.” 
(See Schickardus, in the forenamed place, p. 78.) Whence 
those words of the prophet Isaiah, where, when he saith 
the land of Israel was full of horses, he adds, their land. 
also is full of idols, (Isa. ii. 7,8.) For by multiplying 
the one, they multiplied the other. 
David did reserve some chariots and horsemen, which he 
took to his conquests, for his own use, yet no great number, 
(2 Sam. viii. 4.) But still great men rode upon mules, 
(2 Sam. xviii. 9. 1 Kings 1. 33. 38. 41.) as they had done in 
the days of the judges, (Judg. v.10. x. 4. xii. 14.): . 

Ver. 17. Neither shall he multiply wives to himself.) This 
is not a prohibition to take more wives than one, but not 
to have an excessive number, after the manner of the 
eastern kings, whom Solomon. seems to have imitated: I 
see no ground for what the Jews say, that he micht have 
eighteen. (See Schickard, in the book abovenamed, cap. 3. 
Theor. 9. Selden’s Uxor. Hebr. lib. i. cap. 8. Buxtorf. de 


Sponsal, par. i. sect.40.) For the proof which R. Solo- 
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And, therefore, though: 
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mon and ‘Bechin give of it is very weak; which is, that 
David having already six wives, (2 Sam. v.13.) the pro- 
phet tells him, if he had not offended God, he would more- 
over-have given him such and such things, i.e. say they, 
twice as many wives, (2 Sam. xii. 8.) Much less is there 
any ground for what they say, that if he took more than his 
number, he was to-be scourged by the authority of the San- 
hedrin, as he was, they pretend, for the breach of any of 
these precepts here mentioned. (See Selden, lib. ii. de .. 
Synedr. cap. 9. n: 5.) Which Grotius, indeed, endeavours te 
soften, by affirming that these lashes were no disgrace to him, 
because he received them voluntarily, in token of his repent- 
ance ; and therefore was not scourged by the common exe- 
cutioner, but by such a person as he himself. chose to give 
this correction; and he received also such a number of 
stripes as he himself pleased, and no more, (lib. i. de Jure 
Belli et Pacis, cap. 3. sect. 20.) But this is directly against | 
Maimonides, who saith, in downright words, that the San- 

hedrin appointed this chastisement; as Selden observes in 
another place, (lib. iii. de Synedr. cap.9.n.5.) And there 

is no example in the whole book of God of any such juris- 
diction which the Sanhedrin had over their kings; but all 
this may well be looked upon as a mere invention of. the 

Jewish doctors, to magnify the power of their great council. 

That his heart turn not away.| From ali serious business 

and employment, whilst he was caressing and studying to 

please a multitude of women: some understand it, lest they 

turned his heart away from God, and the duties of piety, 

of which there was great danger, if he married worshippers 

of strange gods, as Solomon did. Otherwise, I should think 

it might be interpreted, of turning his thoughts from mind-. 
ing his people, and their good and welfare; which must 
needs suffer much, when they were burdened with a great 

company of wives, who were to be aren maintained and. 

provided for. 

Neither shall he greatly multiply to, himself silver and 
gold.] No more, saith the Sanhedrin, (cap. 2.) than would 
pay stipends to his servants, &c.. Others of them scan the 


‘words more nicely; and observe, that, first, he is forbidden 


to multiply gold and silver greatly, that is, to content him- 
self with moderate riches, and not set himself.to heap up 
treasure, which could not be. done: commonly without great 
oppression of his subjects. And, secondly, he is forbidden 
to multiply them zo himself: but for the public ‘benefit he 
might lay up money in the treasury at the temple, though 
in his own coffers, for his private interest, he might not.. 
See Schickard in his Mischpat Hammelech,. cap. 5. Theor, 
11. where he produces their answer to this question,— 
How should the king be able te manage a war, or do any 
other great thing, if he did net furnish himself with good 
store of goldand silver? He might, say they, fill the public 
exchequer, though nat: his own private bags: and that for 
two reasons; first, lest he should wax proud and. haughty, , 
when his purse swelled: and:secondly, lest he should be 
tempted to squeeze his subjects, and exact more from them 
than they were able to bear; as Selomon. seems to have 
done, whose treasurer the people stoned, (1 Kings xii. 18.) 
Ver. 18. And it shall be, when he sitieth on the throne of 
the kingdom, that he shall write him a copy of this law in a 
book.) Not only of this book of Deuteronomy, but of the 
whole law, and that with his own hand, as a means to fix it* 
more in his mind: insomuch, that though a copy was left 
AZ 
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chim by his father, he was, notwithstanding, to transcribe 
one himself, as the Jews say; in the Gemara Sanhedrin, 
(cap. 2. sect. 18.) All this is very agrecable to these words ; 
-but whether he was bound, if he had not written a copy 
before he was king (as every private Israelite, they say, 
was bound to do), to write two when he sat on the throne, 
may be doubted; for it cannot, without violence, be drawn 
from these words; and their authority is not sufficient fo 
warrant it: they give, indeed, a plausible reason for it, that 
the one he was to carry about with him whithersoever he 
Went, and to read in the other at home: but why one copy 
might not serve for both these purposes, I do not see. 

-. Out. of that which is before the priests the Levites.] We 
was not to wrife one word of it out of his memory merely, 
or any private man’s copy, but out of the book which was 


in the sanctuary, where the original and uncorrupted copy. 


was in the custody of God’s ministers: there are a great 
many rules the Jews give about the right writing of this 
copy, which may be seen in Guil. Schickardi Mischpat 
Hammelech, cap. 2. Theor. 5. 

Ver. 19; And ié shall be with him.|] Wheresoever he was, 
either in the camp, or at home, or in any other place, pro- 
vided it was pure, and free from filth, as the Jews limit it. 
(See there, Theor. 6.) 

And he shall read theretn all the days of. his. life: j Dili- 
gently study it, not spending his time, as Maimonides 
glosses, in drinking and making merry, but in learning the 
law of God. (See there, p: 53.) From the neglect of this 
precept, their kings became so ignorant of the laws of God, 
and of their obligation fo observe them, that, in the days 
of the good king Josiah, he was strangely started at what 
he heard read out of this book of the law, when it was 
found in the femple, where it had long lain without any 
knowledge of if. 

That he may learn to fear the anid his God.] Bo pre- 

served in the true religion. 

To keep all the words of this hain and these stalutes, to do 
them.| Be acquainted with his whole duty, and te ht it 
constantly. (See Josh. i. 8.) 1 

Ver. 20. That. his heart be not lifted up: above his bre- 
thren.] Not imagining himself to be above all laws, nor 
slighting his subjects as unworthy of his notice, but taking 
a due care to promote their happiness. “‘ For as the Serip- 
tures (saith Maimonides) provided the king should have 
great honour done him, obliging all to reverence him, so it 
commands him tobe lowly in heart, and not to carry him- 
self insolently : let him be gracious, and full ‘of clemency 
fo little and great,.so shall he go out, and come in, with the 
love and: good wishes of them all:” Unto which Nachma- 
nides adds this pious reflection: ‘‘If the Scripture deters 
kings from pride and haughtiness of heart; how unbe- 
coming is it in other men, who are far inferior to them?” &c. 
. And that he turn not aside from the commandment, to the 
right hand.or the left.| Neither by changing the laws, on 
pretence of making better; nor by abrogating them, on pre- 
tence -of their inconveniency: but where the Divine law 
was not clear, or where nothing was there defined, he might 
by his authority make new.constitutions, as David and So- 
lomon did, as well in sacred as in civil matters. _ 

To the end that he may prolong his days in his kingdom, 
hie, and his children, in the midst of Israel.| This shews that 
God intended to establish a successive right in that family 
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to which he chose to give the kingdom, if they continued in 
a constant observation of his laws. ‘And, indeed, there is 
no way to establish and perpetuate a’ family in the throne, 
like the due observation of laws, though they be but human, 
not Divine laws: for, as Aristotle truly said, “ He that com- 
mands the law shall govern all G. e. all things be ordered 
according to law), Sot xedebety & apxev tov Oedv cal rove vd- 
jrove, seems to commaud that God should rule, anil the laws: 
but he that bids a man rule without laws (according to his 
own will), tpooriOnar Onotov, sets up a beast to govern. ” And 
above all things, he.ought to endeavour to win the love of 
his subjects, by humility and clemency; as the same Aris- 
totle taught Alexander, if we may believe R. Jedaja, in his 
book called Mibchar Happeniaim, where he reports a 
letter of his to that great prince, advising him to gain the 
affection of his people by a gentle government, which is far 
better than to ‘rule tyrannically by force and violence: 
“‘ Forto what purpose is it to have possession of their 
bodies, when the true possession is to be master of their 
hearts? get possession of their hearts by clemency, and that 
will draw their bodies along with them.” 
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Ver. 1. Tu priests the Levites, and all the tribe of 
Levi.}] Or, even the whole tribe of Levi. (Sce xvii. 9.) 

They shall have no inheritance with Israel.| As had been 
said Numb. xviii. 20. and here in this book, x. 7. “ Which 
made it the more necessary Moses should remind the peo- 
ple of that maintenance God had appointed for them ; 
which, unless it was duly given them, religion could not be 
supported; and consequently the government (of which he 
had been speaking) would be quite confounded. 

They shall eat the offerings of the Lord made by fire.] Not 

the burnt-offerings, which were wholly God’s; but all other 
offerings, of which a share was appointed for the priests 
the sons of Aaron, (Numb. xviii. 9—11. 18, 19.) 
' And his inheritance.) That is, the inheritance of the Lori, 
of whom he spoke before, who had reserved certain obla- 
tions to himself, and bestowed them upon the priests: 
They are mentioned Numb. xviii. 8, 9. and ver. 12—15. 
where he first speaks of the first-fruits, and the first-born, 
which were all brought unto the Lord, and by him given to 
them. In like manner, all the tithes of the land are said 
to be a heave-offering unto the Lord, ver. 24. where he 
saith, I have given them to the Levites to inherit. So these 
two, the offerings of the Lord: made by fire, and his inherit= 
ance, comprehend all that belonged to his ministers, whe- 
ther priests or Levites.” | 

Ver. 2. Therefore shall they have no inheritance ‘among 
their brethren; the Lord is their inheritance, as he hath saul 
unto them.] The Lord had given them that part and portion 
of the offerings which were peculiarly his own; and there- 
fore is said to be their inheritance, because they enjoyed fts 
inheritance, as these holy things are called in the foregoing 
words. ° (See Numb: xviii; 20. 24. and Josh. xiii. 14. 83.) 

Ver.3. And this shall be the priest’s‘due from the people.| 
Bosides those things that God gave them, which pages 
belonged to him. 

. From ‘them that offer.a sacrifice.] Of Piade-ceringe: 
Which are sometimes called simply a sacrifice, (Ley. xvii. 


= 
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5. 8. Numb. xv. 3. ) in which the pAayac had a considerable 
interest. . 

Whether it be ox, or . sheep.] ‘Under sheep : are compre- 
hended goats also, as Lhave observed. (Sce Lev. iii.) 

And they shall give unto the priest the shoulder.] Toge- 
ther with the breast; as we read Lev. vii. 32—34. 

And the two cheeks, and the maw.] These were not given 
to the priests before, but were now added to their portion, 
being accounted the. best part of the beasts: for, as the 
cheeks were theé,best part of the head, and the shoulder. and 
breast the best of. the other members of the body, so the 
maw was the principal part of the entrails, as Maimonides 
observes, par. iii. More Nevochim, cap. 39. 

By the maw is meant the stomach; and in beasts that 
chew the cud, who have four stomachs, that which is called 
by the Greeks ijyvergov, viz. the lowest of them, which had 
this name, because the digestion which is begun in the 
other, is here perfected and completed : and it appears that 
this part of the entrails was accounted by the ancients a 
great dainty, as Bochartus proves out of Aristophanes, in 
his Hicrozoicon, par. i. lib. 11. cap. 40. p. o00.. ye 

Ver.4. The first-fruits also of thy corn, of thy wine, and 
of thy oil.| See Numb. xviii. 12. ‘To which it may be use- 
fu] to add this out of Maimonides (who hath distinctly re- 
presented the order wherein all oblations were made), that 
after the fruits of the earth were gathered, every man was 
bound to bring a fiftieth part of them, as a first-fruit to 
the priests, w hich was called trumah gedolah, the great ob- 
lation, of which Moses speaks in this place: and next of 
all, he separated a tenth part of the whole from the rest, 
which was maasher rishon, the first tithe, and given to the 
Levites, (Numb. xviii. 24.) Then, out of what remained, 
another tenth part was taken, called maaser shent, the se- 
cond tithe, which was every. third year given to the poor, 
and in the two intermediate years, spent in feasting at the 


house of God, (Deut. xiy. 28.). So that, for instance, if a. 


man had pressed out a hundred and two logs of oil, he 
seut two of them as first-fruits to the priest, and then ten 
more, as tithe to the Levites, and deducted nine parts more 
out of the residue for the poor; by which it appcars, that 
one-and-twenty parts ofa hundred and two, that is, a fifth 
part of the whole, was separated ‘for pious and charit- 
able uses. (See Schickard, in his Jus Regium, cap. 4. 
Theor. 15.) 

And the first of the fleece of thy sheep shalt thou give him.] 
This is comprehended under first-fruits, but never particu- 
larly mentioned before now: and though .the quantity is 


not mentioned, yet the Jews have adventured: to determine, . 


that less than one fleece in sixty was not accepted. For 
so they say of all other first-fruits, that a sixtieth part of 
the whole was the least that any man gave; and he was 
accounted a covetous man if he gave no more; they that 
were indifferently good, giving a fiftieth part, and liberal 
persons the fortieth. By this means the priests were pro- 
vided with clothes, as by other offerings with food. .And 
the wool also, as they call it, of goats (which were shorn 
in these countries) is comprehended under the fleece of 
sheep. 

Ver. 5. For the Lord thy God hath chosen him ont of all 
thy tribes, to stand to. minister in the name of the Lord.) 
This was the office ofa priest, to offer sacrifices unto God, 
and to bless the people in his name. » 


they took their courses of attendance. 
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_ Him and his sons for ever.) The family of Aaron, of 
which he is. principally speaking. Who, when they were 
few in number, all ministered unto God; but afterward 
And, as the Jews 
say, there were-.eight courses before Moses died: four of 
the family of Eleazar, and as many of Ithamar’s, which in 
David's time were enlarged into four-and-twenty courses. 
(See Selden, lib. i. de Sh in Pontificat. cap.1.) .: 

Ver. 6. And if a Levite.|] By a Levite he seems here to 
mean a priest. (See ver. 1.) For they only could minister 
unto God, and the Levites ministered unto them. .. . 

Come from any of thy gates out of all Israel.| From < ony 
city, in any tribe of Israel. 

Where he sojourned.| 7. e. Leave the country where he 
hath. been wont to live. |. r ath a 

And come with ail the desire of his mind swito the place 
which the Lord shall choose.| With a sincere affection to 
devote himself to the perpetual service of God at the 
sanctuary; so that, instead of coming in his course, he 
would always wait there, and never stir from that place. 

Ver. 7. Then-he shall minister in the name of the Lord 
his God.| Attend continually at the altar, to do all the ser- 
vice of the sanctuary. The LXX. translate it, He shall 
minister to the name .of the Lord, i.e. to the Divine Ma- 
jesty, who dwells there. if 

As his brethren the Levites do.| As all théec! do who live 
at that place. 

Which stand there before the Lord. ] To minister unto 
him: this was the case of Samuel. 

Ver. 8. They shall have like portion to eat.] This shew 
that he is speaking of the priests; for the Levites did not 
eat of the holy things offered at the altar: and the meaning 
is, that the rest of the priests who waited there, should 
allow him the same portion which they themeaiyey had in 
the sacrifices. . | 

Besides that which cometh of the sale of his pituman y.| 
Which was to remain proper to himself, and not be divided 
with other priests at Jerusalem (suppose) where he minis- . 
tered. The Hebrew words are something obscure, being 
beside his sales by, or unto the fathers, that i is, such posscs- 
sions as their fathers purchased, and left to them: for’ 
though the priests had no share in the land. of Canaan 
given them at the division of it, yet they might purchase 
houses, and goods, and cattle; and sometimes they pur- 
chased fields, as we read chiaithor had fields of his:own at 
Anathoth, 1 Kings ii. 26. and the prophet Jeremiah, who ~ 
was a priest also, purchased. a field of his uncle’s son in 
his own town, Jer. xxxii. 7, 8, &c. 

But the Jews make a quite different construction of 
these three verses, which they understand in this: manner, 
that if any Levite (¢. e. priest, for they only ministered be- 
fore God) came up out of the city where he commonly re- 
sided, out of pure devotion to attend at the three solemn 
feasts, which were held at the place where the sanctuary 
was (where they were bound to wait, only when their 
course came, but at these feasts might all come and: mi- 
nister in the sanctuary), his. brethren, whose week it, was 
then to attend, should both admit him to minister before 
God with them, and also give him an equal portion. with 
themselves in the extraordinary sacrifices which were then 
offered: at those festivals, except only those which were 
peculiarly assigned to them whose week of waiting at the 
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‘altar it then was; who, by the ordinance of God, delivered 


to Moses and Aaron (who, they suppose, are here called | 


ithe fathers), were to have the right shoulder of the peace- 
‘offerings. 


fat, shall have the right shoulder for his part;” in which 
none other was to participate. But why this should be 
called the sales, ¥ do not understand, unless we interpret it 
as Forsterus doth, venditiones, i. e. “ res venditas a patri- 


bus,” things sold by the fathers, that is, appropriated by | 


them (to the particular priest that offered the sacrifice), as 
things sold are to. those that buy them. 


Sec Lev. vii. 33. where it is said, “‘ He among | 
the sons of Aaron that offereth the pcace-oflerings and the | 
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Ver. 9. When thou art come into the land which the Lord © 


thy God giveth thee.] The land of Canaan, which the Lord 
was about to bestow upon them, according to his promise. 

Thou shalt not learn to do after the abominations of those 
eutionrs.] Now he returns to warn them again not to fall into 
the idolatry and the superstitions of the country whither 
they were going. (Sce Lev. xviii. 3.) 


Ver. 10. There shall not be found among you.} So as to 


be tolerated. 


practised in that country whither they were going,. who 


the sun, of which I have said sufficient, Lev. xviii. 21. 
Therefore I shall only add here, that this wicked custom 


scems to have flowed from this country of the Phoenicians | 
and Tyrians unto the Carthaginians ; who were guilty of the | 


impiety of sacrificing their children, as they did also here 
unto Moloch, (Lev. xx. 2, 3.) which spread itself, in a 
manner, Over all the world, as many have shewn; particu- 
larly Joh. Geusius, in his treatise de Victimis Humanis, 
par.i. cap. 11. and it. was found among the Americans, 


when that new world was discovered. (See also par. ii. — 


cap. 5.) 


Or that useth divination.| Of which there were many | 
sorts; and-one was, by raking.into the bowels of their sa- _ 
| which I shall here add, that: the Jewish nation have been 


eritices; particularly of hunisin sacrifices; by the observa- 
tion of which they pretended to foretell things, as many 


authors testify. Yea, they offered little children on pur-_ 
pose, that: thereby they might make their auguries, as the | 


same Geusius hath observed in that book, (cap. 21.) Unto 
which, perhaps, there is a peculiar respect in this place; 


for I find most of the things here mentioned, joined in other | 


places with making their children pass through the fire, par- 
ticularly 2 Kings xxi. 6. 2 Chron. xxxiii.6. -And the pro- 
phet Ezckiel scems to intimate, that hereby they divined, 
when he charges the Israclites with this crime, xx. 26.31. 


For he adds, Shall I be inquired by you, O house of Israel, - 


who have inquired, that is, by making your children pass 
through the fire? 

But it must be confessed, that the Hebrew words kosem 
kosemim (which we translate useth divination), are by many 
thought to have a peculiar respect unto such as used to di- 
vine by casting or drawing of lots. And the. word, as our 
learned Dr. Castell observes, is so used in the Arabian 
language for distribution of lots. Which sort of divination 
was much in use among the Greeks and Romans; and had 
been so, itis very likely, in more ancient times among the 
eastern nations : for nothing is more known than the Sortes 
Preenestine: and Pativine among the Romans; and the 
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Dodonze, and Dindymenz, tnd many. others, among the 
Greeks, particularly that at Bura in Achaia, where there 
was a cave in which was the image of Hercules; before 
which they, who resorted thither to inquire directions in 
any case, or the success of any affair, used to fall down, 
and say their prayers, and after that to throw four dice 
upon the table, and by the letters or marks upon which 
they. fell, the divination was made; as Pausanias describes 
it in his “‘Achaica. in other places they used them in a 
different manner, and the ancient Arabians divined by ar- 
rows, as our famous Dr. Pocock has shewn in his notes 
upon Gregor. Abulfaragus’s book, concerning tho Origi- 
nal and Manner of the Arabians, p. 327, 328, &c. where 
he describes the manner of it, and shews that it was per- 
formed before some idol, and therefore was strictly for- 
bidden, by Mahomet in his Alcoran, as a diabolical inven- 
tion. In which he seems to have imitated Moses, who may 


be thought here to forbid such kind of divination; which 





was In usec among -the eastern people in the days of the 
prophet Ezckicl, xxi..21. where we find the same word ko- 


| sem, which that learned author.thinks is illustrated by that 
Any one that westleeth his son or his daughter ‘to pass 
through the fire.| This was the most abominable idolatry — 


Arabian custom. 
It is to be noted, also, that they used to divine by a dend- 


| man’s skull, as our Dr. Windet hath observed out of the 
consecrated their children in this: manner to Moloch, or | 


Sanhedrin, (cap. 7.) and Maimonides. . Which custom the 


| Greeks likewise followed; for Palladius relates how Ma- 


earius inquired wpdc¢ rév Enodv xpdviov, at a dry skull, &c. 
(Sce Windet,'in his book de Vitae Functorum Statu, sect.1.) 

Several sorts of such kind of persons there were among 
the Edomites, Moabites, and other nations near Judea, who, 
in the days of Jeremiah, deceived the people with their 
divinations, prophecies, dreams, enchantments, and soree- 
ries, as we learn from Jer. xxvii. 3. 9. 

Or au observer of times, or an enchanter.| Of these I 
have said enough upon Lev. xx. 26. 

Or a witch.] This word signifies worse than any of the 
former, viz. one that doeth mischief unto men or beasts by 
evil arts: concerning which see upon Exod. xxii. 18. Unto 


extremely addicted to witchcraft, and some of their famous 
rabbins have been suspected of it. (Sce J. Wagenseil upon 
Sota, p. 529.) 

Ver. 11. Or a charmer.] There are various conjectures 
about the meaning of the Hebrew words chober chaber ; 
which importing something of society, or conjunction, some 
translate fortune-teller, who by the conjunction of the pla- 
nets pretends to predict future things; others, one that hath 
society with evil spirits, which is mentioned afterward, in 
another word. Job Ludolphus seems to me to have given 
the plainest account of the words, which he translates con- 
gregans congregationem, gathering together acompany. For 
it was an ancient way of enchantment, to: bring various 
kinds of beasts into one place, which the rabbins distin- 
guish into the great congregation, and the little congrega- 
tion: the great was, when they assembled together a great 
company .of the larger sort of beasts; and the less, when 
they gathered. together as great a company of the smaller, 
such as serpents, seorpions, and the like: but we cannot 
be certain of this; though Telezius tells us, it is in use at 
this day in the eastern countries. For so he describes the 
election of the king of Gingir, that he stood compasscd 
about with lions, tigers, leopards, and dragons, which, by 
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magical arts, were gathered together as his guard and 
courtiers. (See Ludolphi Comment. i in Hist. Ethiop. cap. 

16. n: 116.) 

' But the common interpretation sink the Jews give of 
chober chaber is, that he is one who uses strange words, 
which have no signification; but he pretends are powerful 
to charm a serpent (for instance), that it shall not sting, 
or to preserve from any other harm. So Maimonides, in 
Avoda Zara, cap. 11. And to this sort of superstition the 
world was so asdicted, that this precept of Moses could 
not bring the Jews quite off from it; but, when they threw 
away other charms, they used the words of Scripture in- 
stead of them; pretending, for instance, to cure wounds 
by reading that verse in the law,. Exod. xv. 26. “I will 
put none of these diseases upon thee,” &c. So we find 
they themselves acknowledge in Sanhedrin, cap. 2. sect. 1. 
And Maimonides saith, in the forenamed treatise, this is 
forbidden by Moses in this place, as much as any other 
kind of charm; ‘for the words of the law are turned 
hereby to another use than God intended in them; which 
was not for healing the body, but curing the soul.” And 
I see no reason why it should not be thought as great a 
. crime to use the Schem Hamphorash (as they call the name 
Jehovah) to such purposes ; and yet the Jews are so stupid 
as to imagine Moses wrought all his miracles by the virtue 
of it. Maimonides, indeed, was so sober as to reject this 
common conceit, eondeimming those who think there was a 
power in the very letters and pronunciation of the word, 

(lib. i. More Nevochim, cap. 62.) at 

Or a consulter with familiar spirits, or a wiz zard.] Of 
these two sce what I have noted, Lev. xix. 31. and Lev. 
xx. 6. 

A necromancer.| In the Hebrew, one that seeks to, or 
inquires of, the dead. It is not easy to tell wherein this 
differs from one that had a familiar spirit, as we translate 
it.. For the woman whom Saul consulted, who had a 
spirit, called Oboth, inquired also aftet this manner ; their 
spirit, it seems, teaching such persons to call for the 
dead to appear to them: but some, perhaps, had not 
such a spirit, who notwithstanding consulted the dead, 
by going to their graves in the night, and there lying down, 
and muttering certain words with a low. voice, that they 
might have communion with them by dreams, or by their 
appearing to them: unto which the prophet Isaiah is 
thought to allude, viii. 19. xxix. 4. Maimonides, in 
Avoda Zara, cap. 11. sect. 15. thus describes a necro- 
mancer ; Heis one, who, having afflicted himself with fast- 
ing, goes to the burying-place, and there lies down, and 
falls asleep; and then the dead appear to him, and tell him 
what he desires. Such are they also, who put on a certain 
kind of garment, speak some uncouth words, and make a 
fume, and then lie down alone, that the dead, whom they 
desire, may come to them, and discourse with them in 
their sleep. To the same purpose Aben Ezra. 
the gentiles were very prone; and it.was thought so high 
an attainment to come to this knowledge, that Julian the 


apostate, who was ambitious to be acquainted with all the | 


heathen mysteries, secretly practised this Nexvopavrefa, in 


the most retired part of his palace, cutting up the bodies | 
of virgins and boys, to bring up the dead to him; which | 


was far more impious than what the Talmudists say (in 


the title Beracoth), that such kind of people were wont to 
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burn the secundine of a black cat, when she had her first 
kittens, and, beating it very small, put some of the powder 
npon their eye, whereupon demons appeared te them. (Sce 
Greg. Nazianz. in his invectives against Julian,.p. 91. and 
St. Chrysostom, in his eration upon St. Babylas.) ‘I shall 
only add, that this was not only privately practised among 
the gentiles, but there were also public places to which 
men resorted to consult the dead, particularly at Thes- 
protis, near to the river Acheron, where Herodotus, lib. v. 
mentions a Nexvoyavrijiov; and Plutarch (to name no more) 
mentions another at Heraclea, which Pausanias, in his dis- 
tress, went to consult, as he relates in the life of Cimon. 

Ver. 12. For all that do these things are an abomination 
to the Lord.] Because they were invented by idolatrous 
people, if not by the suggestions of evil spirits. | 

And because of these abominations the Lord thy God 
doth drive them out from before thee.] Expelled the Amor- 
ites, and other wicked inhabitants of the country, where 
they practised these abominations; which, no doubt, had 
some relation to idolatry, and therefore were forbidden to 
the Israelites. _ 

Ver. 13. . Thou shalt be perfect with the Lord thy God.] 
This shews there was something of idolatrous worship in 
all the forenamed practices ; which, if they followed, it 
was, in some'degree, to forsake the Lord, on whom they 
were wholly to depend, and seek to ‘him alone.in the ways 
which he had prescribed in his laws: For this was to be 
perfect with the Lord; to have nothing to do with any 
other God, nor with the rites and ceremonies that were 
used in their worship: and therefore the LX X. translate 
this word sometimes by azAéw, (Job xxii. 3.)'as: well as 
by reAcéw 3; for then they were perfect .with God, when 
they kept his worship simple and pure, without the mixture 
of any foreign religion; which the whole context shews 
to be the sense, both in the words foregoing and following. 

Ver. 14. For those nations, which thou shalt possess, 
hearkened unto observers of times, and to diviners.|] The 
ancient heathen, as Strabo tells us, lib. vi. had these di- 
viners in such esteem, Wore cat PaciAkiac ov aftovcSa, that 
they thought them worthy of the highest authority.. But 
God would not have his people so much‘as to consult 
such persons: for it appears by these words, that not only 
they who were diviners (for instance), but they who 
hearkened to them, were odious to God. For that even 
the art of divination depended upon some idolatrous opi- 
nions and practices, appears evidently, even from the most 
refined account we have of it in ancient authors: for in- 
stance, Ammianus Marcellinus, who, to acquit his master 
Julian from the suspicion of sorcery, which some said he 
used, to get the foreknowledge of things future, makes it a 
principal point of wisdom, not unworthy such a prince, 
who was a professed lover of all sciences, to offer placa- 
tory sacrifices to draw in the spirit of all the elements, to 
endue him with a spirit of divination: for so ‘his words 
are in the beginning of lis one-and-twentieth book: ‘‘ The 
spirit of all the elements, being all way and every way 
invigorated with the forepcreciving motion of the ever- 
lasting (i. e. the heavenly) bodies, makes us partakers of 
the gifts of divining ; and the- substantial powers, ritu 
diverso placate, being rendered favourable. by respective 


‘rites (i. e. such as were proper and suitable to each’ of 


them), convey predictions to mortality, as from so many 
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perpetual springs or fountains, over which (substantial : 


powers) the goddess Themis is said to preside,” &c. 
Which shews that Julian, who called Jupiter the most 
high God, the King of all, yet courted other infcrior powers, 
by such rites.as he imagined would win their favour: 
which was rank idolatry. 

But as for thee, the Lord thy God hath not suffered thee 
so to do.) But absolutely forbidden it, Lev. xix. 31. xx. 6. 
where he warns them to have nothing to do with some of 
the persons hcre mentioned ; and not only instructed them 
in the way to live happy, but established an oracle among 
them, to be consulted on all weighty occasions, and go- 
verned them by men, whom he had endued with his Spirit, 
(Numb. xi. 16, 17. 25.) Therefore, ifany Israelite practised 
any of the things here forbidden, though he did not worship 
any idol, lic was scourged by the sentence of the ‘court of 
judgment. (Sec Selden, lib. de Jure Nat. et Gent. cap. 7.) 

Ver. 15. The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a Pro- 
phet.] Since the Jews, as all other nations, were extremely 
desirous to know things to come, Moses reveals unto them 
from God a thing future of the highest importance, vez. the 
coming of Christ, and the greatness of his authority; and 
in aftertimes God revealed to them, by degrees, the time of 
his birth, his death, resurrection, &c. The Jews, indecd, 
commonly take these words to be a promise of a constant 
succession of prophets, that should be among them, to pre- 
serve them from going to such diviners as were famous 
among their heathen neighbours; and thus many Christian 
interpreters make out the connexion of these words with 
the foregoing. But though this may be allowed to be inti- 
mated, and this promise be acknowledged to be partly ve- 
rified in those prophets which God raised up, from age to 
age, after Moses, for further knowledge of his will (as the 
promise of a Saviour was in part verified in those judges 
and kings by whem God delivered his people from their 
enemies), yet it is very evident, that he speaks of a single 
prophet mere eminent than all the rest; and that thesé 
words, in their most litera] sense, cannot belong to any 
other. person but the Messiah. So that albeit the continu- 
ance of prophets among this people, was a means to pre- 
vent all occasions of consulting sorcerers or witches; yet 
the chief ground upon which Moses dissuades. them from 
such practices, according to the literal connexion of these 
words with the foregoing, the Lord thy God hath not suf- 
fered thee to do so, i.e. to hearken unto observers of times 
and diviners, was, the consideration of their late mighty,de- 
liverance by Moses; the excellency. of their present law, 
which Ged had given them for their direction; and their 
expectation of a greater Lawgiver in future times, when 
the first covenant should wax old, and prophecy itself for 
a long time fail, as it did’ before the coming of this great 
prophet, the Lord Christ.. To this purpose Dr. Jackson, 
in his third book upon the Crecd; chap. 21. parag..19. 

From the midst of thee, of thy brethren.| It was a great 
honour te them to have such a prophet as is here spoken 
of, arise out of their nation; but as he was after a-peculiar 
sort raised up by Jehovah, not merely by the external as- 
sistances or impulsion of his Spirit, (to use the words of 
the same excellent person, parag.'9;) but by intrinsic as- 
sumption into the unity of his person; so likewise he was 
raised up in a strict and proper sense from the midst’ of 
them, being, 
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less than the ten commandments: 


as it were, extracted out of a pure virgin, as | 


(CHAP. XVIII. 


the first woman was out of the man, by the Almighty’s own 
inmediate hand. 

Like unto me.) This shews he speaks of a single pro- 
phet, and not of a’ constant succession of prophets, there 
being none of them like to Moses, whom God himself dis- 
tinguished from them all, (Numb. xii. 6—8.) And accord- 
ingly that Divine writer, who added those verses which are _ 
at the end of this book (concerning the death of Moses), 
testifics that there never rose in Isracl a prophet like to 
Moses. (See Deut. xxxiv. 10.) It is commonly thonght 
to he done by Ezra, who hath effectually confuted all the 
conceits of R. Bechai, Aben Ezra, Abarbinel, and other — 
Jewish doctors, who take cither Joshua or Jeremiah to 
have been this prophet. If Joshua, as some fancy, added 
these words, then he excluded himself from being the per- 
son; nor did Joshua act as a prophet, but as a judge or go- | 
vernor: and Jeremiah is acknowledged hy Abarbinel him- — 
self to be inferior to Isaiah: for though in his preface to 
his commentary upon Jeremiah, he mentions fourteen things 
wherein he was like unto Moses, and saith he prophesied 
just forty years, as Moses did; yet, in his commentary 
upon the lesser prophets, he prefers Isaiah before them all, 
and censures the rudeness of Jeremiah’s langnage, in many 
things preferring Ezekiel to him. So little do these doctors . 
agree in their interpretation of this prophecy, which can 
belong ‘to none of their prophets which succeeded Moses 
(who were all much inferior to him), until He came, who 
perfectly resembled him, but was much superior to him. 
(Sec ver. 18.) And thus the ancient Jews understood this 
prophecy; for though Maimonides only saith, the Messiah 
should be enducd with wisdom greater than Solomon’ s, and 
should equal their master Moses, yet those before him pro- 
ceeded a great deal further. ‘This being a common saying 
among them, which Abarbine] himself “remembers, in his 
commentary upon the small prophets, “ He shall be ex- — 
alted above Abraham, lifted up above Moses, and higher 
than the angels of the ministry.” Nor is the cabalistical 
observation, inentioned in Baal-Hatturim, to be quite neg- 
lected ; which is, that this verse begins and ends with the 
letter nun, which is the numeral letter for fifty, importing, | 
that to the prophet here promised should be opened the 
fifty gates of knowledge, forty-nine of which only were 
opened to Moses. And that this verse also consists of ten 
words, to signify; that they were to obey this prophet no 
which observation, it 
must he confessed, is weakly grounded, but contains a 
most illustrious truth, and shews that they believed Moses 
here speaks of the Messiah. { 

Unto him shall ye hearken.} As they had engaged them 
selves to do: it will appear from the following “words. | 

Ver. 16. According to all that thou desiredst of the Lori 
thy God in Horeb, in the day of the assembly, saying, Let 
me not hear again the voice of the Lord, &c.] So we read 
Exod. xx. 19. where they made this request unto Meses, 
Saying, Speak thou with us, and we will hear ; but let not 
God: speak with us, lest we die. In which w ords the whole 
multitude bound themselves solemnly to hear the words 
of the Lord, being delivered net immediately from his own © 
mouth, but by Moses, as is, more fully expressed in this 
book, Deut. Vv. 2729. where God highly commends this 
good resolution in them, as Moses here observes again in 
the next verse. 
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© Ver. 17. And the Lord said unto me, They have well 
spoken that which they have spoken.] He approved their 
desire, and resolved not to speak to them any more, as he 
did from Mount Sinai, with a voice out of the fire and 
cloud ; butby Moses himself while he lived, and afterward 
by one like to Moses, as it here follows. 

Ver. 18. I will raise them up a Prophet from among their 
brethren.] These words scem to have been spoken to Moses 
by God, when they desired God would not speak to them 
any more immediately by himself, but by a mediator. Then 
God was pleased to promise them a great deal more than 
they desired, which was to raise up another Prophet like to 
Moses, who should acquaint them more fully with his mind 
and will in as familiar a: manner-as Moses did, without 
striking any such terror into them, as they were in at the 
giving of the law, though the words of this prophet came 
from the mouth of God himself: in which two things the 
Israclites excelled all other nations (i. e. in that they had 
such an excellent law delivered by Moses, which was to be 
bettered by an everlasting covenant, made by this Prince 
of the prophets).’ In respect of both (as the -same Dr. 
Jackson expresses it), the name of soothsayer, or sorcerer, 
was not to be named in Israel,as they were in the nations 
that knew not God, much less expected such a Mediator. 
In whom the Spirit of life should dwell as plentifully, as 
splendour doth in the body of the sun; from whose ful- 
- ness, ere he visibly appeared in the world, all other pro- 
phets were illuminated : so that Moses himself, and all the 
prophets that followed him, were but as messengers sent 
from God, to solicit his people to preserve their allegiance 
free from all commerce or compact with familiar spirits, 
until the Prince of Glory came in person to visit them, and 
dwell among them. 

Like unto thee.| This is well explained -by Eusebius, 
vevrepog Kata Mwvota vopovérne, a second lawgiver, as Moses 
was: for in saying not simply he would raise them up a 
prophet, but like unto thee, it must signify, saith he, that 
this Prophet should be a lawgiver as well as Moses, which 
none of the prophets were, till our Saviour came. Neither 
Isaiah nor Jeremiah were the makers of laws, but only 
called upon them to observe the law of Moses ; whereas, 
when the Lord Jesus came, he gave laws to all the world, 
and those far superior to the laws of Moses, who only said, 
‘«¢ Thou shalt not commit adultery ;” but our Lord saith, “I 
say unto you, Ye shal] not lust;” and instead of ‘ Thou 
shalt not kill,” he saith, *‘ Be not angry with thy brother,” 


&e. Whence it was that they who heard him were asto- 


nished at his doctriné, and said, that he spake nof as the 
scribes, who were expounders of the law, but as one that 
had authority, that is, power to ordain and enact laws, and 
not only to explain those that were already written, (lib. 1. 
Demonstr. Evang. cap. 7. and lib. iii. cap. 2. lib. ix. p. 443, 
&c. see also what Joh. Wagenseil hath said upon these 
words, in his annot. in Lipman. Carm. Memoriale, p.548.) 

And will put my words in his mouth, and he shall speak 
unto them all: that I shall command him.| Reveal the whole 
mind and will of God, (John xii. 49, 50:) For he was herein 
like to Moses (though far superior to him), that he was in- 
timately acquainted with God’s counsels, being “in the 
hosom of the Father,” (1 John xviii.) and confirmed all 
that he said to be from God by miracles, and wonders, and 
signs, far more mighty than those of Moses, and-more in 
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number than had been wrought by all the prophets, from 
the beginning of the world. Particularly, he fed multi- 
tudes witli a little food, (which made the people cry out, 

«This is of a truth that Prophet which should come into 
the world,” John vi. 14.) but above all this, gave them that 
bread from heaven, of which the manna which Moses gave 
them was but a shadow, as he took occasion to shew the 
people, upon their admiration of that miraculous feast he 
had made for them, with five barley-loaves, and two small 
fishes : for he fied was that bread of life, who nourished 
men’s souls with the word of eternal life, which he had in 
himself, as he shewed by his resurrection from the dead, 

which he himself predicted, and thereby proved himselt the 
greatest of all the prophets: for though Moses foretold his 
own death, yet neither he, nor any other prophet whatso- 
ever but our Saviour, spake of his being raised up again. 

In which he may be thought to be like to Moses, witer was 
raised up by God to be a saviour of his people out of that 
ark, which, without the special providence of God, had been 
his tomb. And unto this resurrection of Christ doth the 
propriety of this phrase, from the midst of thee, agree: for 
this was done, as Dr. Jackson also well observes, in the 
midst of Jerusalem, the metropolis of Jndea, not without 
express notice given of it to the rulers of the people; and 
such a confirmation it was, that he was the prophet they. 
should all hear, that there could not be a greater; as all 
strangers, both to their religion and ours, must agree, and 
they themselves cannot deny: for Nachmanides, relating, 
in a letter of his to the rabbins at Marseilles, ‘how there 
was a man in those days, in the southern countries, who 
pretended to be the forerunner of the Messiah, unto whom 
great numbers both of Jews and Arabs resorted, tells us, 

that he being apprehended by the king of the country, and 
asked what miracle he shewed to confirm his commission, 
he answered boldly, ‘‘Cut off my head, and I will come to 
life again.” To which the king of the Arabs replied, “There 
is no sign greater than this ; which, if it come to pass, both 
I and the whole world will believe thee.” Whereupon his 
head was cut off, and there was an end of all his pretences} 
though some of the Jews were so mad,as Maimonides there 
saith, that they still expected his return to. life. Thus R. 

Gedaliah reports in his Schalshelet Hakkabalah. 

Ver. 19. And it shall come to pass, that whosoever will 
not hearken unto my words, which he shall speak in my 
name.| This is the proper character of a prophet, to deliver 
in the name of God what he received from God. This did 
Moses: but Christ most eminently, as I before observed 
from John xii. 49, 50. where he saith, I have not spoken of 
myself, but the Father which sent me; he gave me a com- 
mandment what I should say and what I should speak, &c. 
whatsoever therefore I speak, even as the Father said unto 
me, so I speak. Which is a perfect commentary upon these 
words of Moses, who here calls Christ a prophet, not a 
priest, or a king (though he was to be both), because he 
would not have the Jews mistake, and expect to find in his 
person the worldly grandeur of a mighty prince, or the high 
honour and splendour of Aaron; but have the greatest re- | 
gard to the heavenly doctrine Whioti he taught them, as he 
himself (he told them) was taught by the “Father : For I 
proceeded forth (saith he) and came from God; neither 
came I of myself, but he sent me; and I do nothing of my- 
self, but as my Father hath taught me, I speak these things, 
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John viii. 28. 42, - This was the highest honour of all, to 
speak God’s words, (ver. 47.) in the name of God, (ver: 42:) 
- Teconelade this with the remarkable words of the Mi- 
drasch upon Ecclesiastes, who thus expresses the sense of 
this prophecy, ‘‘ As was the first Redeemer, such shal! be 
the last Redeemer.” Which plainly determine the prophet 
here spoken of to be one single person; and he no other 
but the Lord Christ. (See Huetius, in his Demonst. Evang. 
propos. 7. n. 9.) 

I will require it of him.] Severely punish him, so as to 

destroy him from among his people, as St. Peter interprets 
it, Acts iti. 23. And so this phrase is used, Gen. 1x. 5. 
xlii. 22. And there was great reason for this severity, see- 
ing they had so solemnly bound themselves to hearken to 
this prophet, when they desired God not to speak any more 
to them by himself, but by a mediator, which God then 
promised, as I observed, ver. 18. A mediator of a better 
covenant, who should secure them from such dreadful 
flames, as they then saw, if they would hearken to him, as 
they promised to do; otherwise, what could they expect, 
“ but a certain fearful looking-for of judgment, and fiery in- 
dignation, to devour the adversaries?” For since ‘he that 
despised Moses’s law died without mercy, under two or 
three witnesses,‘ of how much sorer punishment, suppose 
ye, shall he bo thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot 
the Son of God,” in the open face of all the world? Heb.x. 
27—29. which is a full explication of these words, Whoso- 
ever will not hearken unto my words, which he shall speak 
in my name, I will require it of him: or, as Qnkelos trans- 
lates it, my Word shall require it of him: where Memra, 
Word, can signify nothing but a Divine person, distinct 
from him who speaks these words,-eyen that very person 
to whom the apostle applies them. - 
_ Ver. 20. But the prophet which shall presume to speak a 
word in my name, &c.| These words plainly suggest to us, 
that Moses intended, in the foregoing discourse, to ad- 
wtonish the Israelites to hearken diligently to al] such pro- 
phets as God should at any time raise up to them; though 
it be most evident, if we examine the propriety of every 
word or clause in the whole context, they cannot be exactly 
fitted unto any prophet but Christ; unto whom the whole 
discourse is as fully accommodated, as a well-made gar- 
ment to the body that wears it. They are the words of the 
same excellent person, so often mentioned,. Dr. Jackson, 
book iii. on the Creed, chap. 21. parag.1,2. | 

Speak a word in my name, which I have not commanded 
him, or that shall speak in the name of other gods.| 1t was 
a manifest sign a man was a false prophet, if he spake in 
the name of Baal, or any other god, but the God of Israel: 
or if he said, Such a star by its spiritual influenee coming 
upon me, said, Worship me after this manner, or, Thus call 
upon me, as Maimonides (who gives an account of: the 
several sorts of false prophets) speaks, in his preface to 
Seder Zeraim. But how should they know a man to be a 
false prophet, when he spake to them in the name of the 
Lord? For men might pretend, as some did, that God had 
sent them, and given them a command, when he had not. 
To which he answers in the next verses. 
| Even that prophet shall die.) He was to be strangled, 
say the Jews, by the sentence of the great Sanhedrin: for 
it is a tradition of their rabbins, saith the Gemara Babylo- 


nica upon that title, that in the business of prophecy there 
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are three sorts of persons, who are to be punished by the 
judgment of men, and three by the sentence of Heaven. 
He that prophesied what he did not hear from God, (an 
example of which we have in Zedekiah, 1 Kings xxii. 11.) 
or spake what was not said to him, but to another, (an 
example of which they make Hananiah, Jer. xxviii. 11.) 
or prophesies in the name of an idol (suppose Baal); all 
these were to be put to death by the sentence of the court 
of judgment; but he that suppressed his prophecy (like © 
Jonah), or despised the words of a prophet, or did not ob- 
serve his own words, was to be punished by the hand of 
Heaven. (See Selden, lib. iii. de Synedr. cap. 6. n.1.) 

Ver. 21. And of thou say in thine heart, How shall we 
know the word which the Lord hath not spoken?| Which 
was but a reasonable question, there being as great care 
necessary, not to hearken to falsehood, as to be attentive 
unto truth. And this relates unto such prophets as came 
to them in the name of the Lord: for if a man came in the 
name of any other God, there needed no other mark to 
discover him to be an impostor. 

Ver. 22. Whena prophet speaks in the name of the Lord.) 
Predicting some wonderful thing to come to pass, as a token” 
he is sent of God to deliver what he speaks to the people. 

If the thing follow not, nor come to pass, that ts the thing 
which the Lord hath not spoken.| For if the Lord had sent 
him, he would have accomplished what he gave as a sign 
of his mission ; which not coming to pass, he was proved - 
to be a false prophet, who spake out of his own heart, and 
not the word of the Lord. But here the Jews distinguished 
between a prophet who predicts evil things, as famine, 
or pestilence, &c. and one that predicts good things, as 
rain (when there is great need of it), and fruitful years, 
&c. Though the predictions of the former sort did not 
come to pass, he was not to be reputed presently a false 
prophet, because God is very merciful, and often repented 
him of the evil, as he did in the case of Nineveh: but, in 
the latter case, if any one of the good things he foretold did 


‘not come to pass, he was to be taken for a deceiver ; which 


they understand also of the very time and place, when and 
where he said tho things he predicted would ‘be fulfilled : 
and here they bring.in the example of Hananiah, the son 
of Azur, mentioned before, Jer. xxviii. 11. and see ver. 8, 
9. of that chapter. But this doth not give us the true dif- 
feronce; for both God’s promises and threatenings many 
times depend upon a condition, as appears from, that fa- 
mous place in the prophet, Jer. xviii. 7-9. So that the 
good things a prophet foretold might not come to pass, and 
yet he might be a true prophet; because the people proved 
unworthy of them, and God did not absolutely intend them. 
Therefore the true meaning seems to be, that if a prophet 
foretold such a thing as the power of nature cannot pro- 
duce, and gave it as a sign God sent him, who would jus- 
tify his mission by doing that wonder, and the thing did 
not come to pass, he was to be looked upon as/not a man 
of God: for example, when Moses threw his rod on the 
ground, and said it should become a serpent, if it had not 
been turned into a serpent, he had been convicted of 
falsity : or a prophet said fire should come down from hea- 
ven, and consume the sacrifice which lay before him, which 
was the case of Elijah; if it had not come down, he would 
have been ne more owned for a true prophet, than the pro- 
phets of Baal. And, as Maimonides well observes, if a 
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prophet’s words were fulfilled in one or more things, he was 
not to be judged a true prophet, unless every thing he 
spake in the name of God came to pass: which he proves 
from those words concerning Samuel, (1 Sam. iii. 19, 20.) 
‘<The Lord let none of his words fall to the ground: and 
all Israel knew that Samuel was established to be a pro- 
phet of the Lord.” 

The Jews also made this addition to the rule foremen- 
tioned of trying prophets, as Mr. Selden observes, (lib. iii. 
de Synedr. cap. 5. n. 3.) that “‘ whatsoever prophet had 
the testimony of another undoubted prophet, was to be 
taken for a true prophet.” By which rule they might have 
known the great Prophet whom God promised to them in 
the foregoing verses: for John the Baptist, whom the whole 
nation took for a prophet, testified to them that Jesus was 
the Christ. And besides all other undoubted marks of his 
being sent from God, his rising from the dead, which he 
himself foretold, was enough to satisfy all men of the truth 
of what he said: for though every prediction of what after- 
ward comes to pass, will not necessarily prove a man to 
be a true prophet; yet the fulfilling of a great number of 
things (not one of which fails, as was said before of 
Samuel), especially of such a thing as this, which was im- 


possible to be brought to pass but by an almighty power, . 


is an uncontrollable evidence of a Divine mission. 

R. Solomon, upon this verse, hath a note which is worth 
.our observation, though it be not to the purpose of Moses’s 
words: ‘ A prophet (saith he) that bids thee not’ ob- 
serve some of the precepts, is not tobe heard, unless he 
be known to be a man of eminent virtue, and upright life, 
as Elijah was, who bade them build an altar on Mount 
Carmel, even when the sacrifices upon high places were 
forbidden. But there was a necessity for it, that he might 
restore the true worship of God in Isracl.” Which should 
have made them hearken to our blessed Saviour, better 
than they did, he being so perfectly holy and pure, that he 
challenged any of them to charge him with sin; especially, 
when he only laid aside some of their vain traditions, but 
conformed to all the rites of Moses: so that if in con- 
clusion we should grant that Moses (in the fourteenth and 
sixteenth verses, &c.) speaks of all the prophets that 
should succeed him (which it is certain he doth not prin- 
cipally intend), the Jews were impious in rejecting our 
Saviour, who came as a prophet to them, and had all 
the marks that a prophet could-have of his being sent from 
God. 

But the prophet hath spoken it presumptuously.] For it 
was an act of high presumption, and arrogant pride, for 
any man to pretend a commission from God, when he had 
not sent him. Which was done two ways, as the Jews in- 
terpret this, either when a man spake in the name of God 
that which was false, or when he pretended that to have 
been spoken to him which was revealed by God to-an- 
other. (See Jer. xxii. 30.) Both these were impudent im- 
postors, and accordingly to be treated. 

Thou shalt not be afraid of him.| Have no reverence or 
regard to him, though he be never so confident: nor be 
afraid te lay hold of him, and endeayour to bring him to 
the Sanhedrin, to have their sentence passed upon him 
(as the Jews understand it), though he have never so 
-powerful an interest to support him, and preserve him 
from punishment. Thus Maimonides, in the forenamed 
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preface to Seder Zeraim: ‘ Thon shalt not be terrified, or 
averted from endeavouring to have him put to death, by, 
his religion, goodness, or knowledge, since in his proud 
brags he hath spoken false things of God.” For to be 
afraid of sucha person, and of his partakers, was to dis- 
trust God, who is the defender of those that defend the 
cause of religion, 


CHAP. XIX. 


Havine sufficiently pressed upon the people the great 
commandment, of loving God with all the heart, and soul, 
and strength, and him alone, Moses now procceds to re- 
member them of other precepts belonging to the second 
table (as we now speak), but not in an exact method, nor 
without interspersing some ceremonial matters. And he 
begins with what concerns that commandment, Thou shalt 
not kill. 


‘Ver. 1. WHEN the Lord thy God hath cut off the na- 
trons, whose land the Lord thy God giveth thee, &c.] 'The 
very same words we had before upon another occasion, 
xli. 29. which are now used to signify, that they were not 
bound to what follows, till God had subdued the land of 
Canaan for them, and they were settled in it; as the last 
words of the verse import, dwellest in their cities, and in 
their houses. Accordingly, after the division of the land, 
God puts Joshua in mind of this business, (Josh, xx, 
1, 2, &c.) 

Ver. 2. Thou shalt separate three cities from thee.] Ac- 
cording to an order God had given to Moses, Numb. xxxv. 
14, 15. to set aside six Bocas in all, for the use here men- 
tioned; three on this side Jordan, where they now were, 
and three on the other side in the land of Canaan. The 
former part of which command Moses himself had exe- 
cuted, (Deut. iv. 42, &c.) and now gives them a charge to 
perform the other. 

In the midst of thy land, which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee to possess it.) In the midst of their land, signifies no 
more but within their land: for if they had been all three 
in the very heart of the country, it would have crossed the 
end and intention of them, which was, that they should bo 
placed so conveniently in several parts of the country, that 
men might easily and speedily flee to them. And therefore 
the midst of the land may be opposed to the skirts of the 
country, where they would have been too far distant from 
some parts of it; or may denote, that they should be sct 
in an eminent place, upon the top of mountains, where 
they might be seen afar off. And so they all three were, 
it is apparent from Josh. xx. 7. where they are said to be 
in Mount Naphtali, Mount Ephraim, and the mountain of 
Judah. 

Ver. 3. And thou shalt prepare thee a way.| Make a 
plain road to them, and keep it in good repair, that, both 


-in winter and summer, the manslayer might without difii- 


culty flee thither.. And for his more safe passage, the He- 
brews say, where there were any turnings, or two ways 
parted, they were bound to set up a post, or stone, whereon 
was engraven, in great letters, the word MIKLAT, 7. e. 
refuge, that he might not mistake his way to the place. 

And divide the coast of thy land (which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee to inherit), into three parts.) The Jews un- 
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derstand it, that they were to be placed at an equal dis- 
(ance, in three several parts of the country, that all might 
have the same benefit by them; and nobody have a longer 
journey to go than his neighbour for his safety. 

That every slayer may flee thither.| Wave the conveni- 
ence of preserving himself in one or other of them. It is 
observable, that there were as many of these cities in the 
two tribes and a half, as there were in all the other nine 
tribes and a half; in which there seems to be a great in- 
equality. I have given some account of it upon Numb. 
xxxv. 14. And the Hebrews fancy there was another rea- 
son forit, because of the frequent murders which were likely 
to be committed by the fierce nature of the Gileadites. (See 
the book of Judges, chap. x. and xi. and Hosea vi. 8.) 
~ Ver. 4. And this is the case of the slayer which shall flee 
thither, that he may live.] Be preserved from the avenger 
of blood, who otherwise might kill him. 

Whoso killeth his neighbour ignorantly, whom he hated 
not in time past.) These cities were not to be a protection 
to a wilful murderer, but to an innocent person, who, against 
his intention, was so unhappy as to kill a man, belidaath 
(as the words are in the Hebrew), without his knowledge, 
being free, that is, from any design to do him the least harm. 
But as for such as, out of hatred and malice in their hearts, 
killed another, they were so far from finding safety in these 
cities, that they were to be pulled from the altar, if they 
fied thither for sanctuary, as we now speak, (Exod: xxi. 12. 
14.) Or, if they would not stir from thence, they might be 
killed there, as appears by tho case of Joab, 1 Kings ii. 
28. 380, 31. 

Ver. 5. As when a man goeth into the wood with his 

neighbour to hew wood, and his hand fetcheth a stroke with 
the axe to cut down the tree, and the head slippeth from the 
helve, and lighteth upon his neighbour, that he die.] By this 
all other like cases were to be judged: that is, when a man 
was about a lawful business, if any thing happened which 
he intended not, he was not accountable for it. (See Sel- 
den, lib. iv. de Jure Nat. et Gent. cap. 2.) 
_ He shall flee unto one of those cities, and live.] He might 
get to which of them he could most conveniently, and there 
be preserved. The Jews, from this word live, conclude, 
without any other ground for it, that a master was bound 
to go along with his scholar who fled thither; because, 
without the doctrine of the law, men did not live, but 
were dead. 

Ver. 6. Lest. the avenger of blood pursue the slayer, while 
his heart is hot.] With anger, which might boil up to such 
a degree, as to move him to kill the slayer, before he had 
examined whether there was a just cause. 

It is evident that this verse is to be connected with verse 
the third (the two next, ver. 4, 5. coming in as a parenthe- 
sis, to shew who should be preserved in these cities, and 
who not), being a reason why the cities of refuge should 
be placed at an equal distance in the several parts’ of the 
country, that the journey might not be too long to any of 
them, but a man might soon flee thither, before the avenger 
of blood could lay hold of him. 

Because the way is long, and slay him.] If he could not 
have gotten thither in a short time, he might have been in 
danger to lose his life, though not worthy of death. For, 
as the law did not punish hin that killed a manslayer, when 
he found him out of the bounds of the city ofrefuge, (Numb. 
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XXXV. 27.) so it seems to have indemnified him, if he killed 
him before he got thither. 

Whereas he was not worthy of death, instant as he hated 
hin not in time past.| Which, in his rage, the avenger of 
blood did not consider; and therefore was guilty before 
God of shedding innocent blood, though the law did not 
punish him for it. 

- Ver. 7. Wherefore I command thee, saying, Thou shalt 
separate three cities for thee.] To prevent which mischief, 
God commanded,-not merely one, but three cities, and 
those in several places of the country; where men might 
find safety, if they made haste to fice to them. 

Ver. 8. And if the Lord thy God enlarge thy coast (6 as 
he hath sworn unto thy Jathers ), and give thee all the land 
which he promised to give unto thy fathers.) As far as 
unto the river Euphrates, (Gen. xv. 18. Exod. xxiii, 31. 
Deut. i. 7.) 

Ver. 9. If thou shalt beep all these commandments to do 
them, which I command. thee this day, to love the Lord thy 
God, and to walk ever in his ways.] ‘This seems to have 
been the condition, upon the performance of which de- 
pended the enlargement of their border. Which is more 
fully expressed, xi. 22—24.. And so the covenant made 
with Abraham (in Gen. xv.18.) is to be understood, as in- 
cluding in it this condition. 

- Thou shalt then add three cities more for thee besides these 
three.} We do not read of any more added to these, though 
their border was enlarged in David’s and Solomon’s time; 
and that as far as Euphrates. But those nations which they 
subdued, were only made tributaries to the kings of Israel, 
who did not people and posscss those countries; and con- 
sequently there was no occasion for such cities there; un- 
less the Israelites had been the inhabitants of those coun- 
tries, as they were of the land of Canaan, (ver. 1.)-- 

Ver. 10. That innocent blood be not shed in thy land, 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee.] As there would, if, 
upon supposition of such an enlargement of their borders, 
there had been no cities nearer to flee unto than these six ; 
which ‘were sufficient only for the land of Canaan, and 
the land thoy possessed on this ‘side Jordan, where they 
now were. 

' And so blood be upon thee.] The’ guilt and punishment 
of blood, in not taking care of the capes of innocent 
persons. 

Ver. 11. But if any man Wdeete his brother, and lie in watt 
for him, and rise up against him, and smite him mortally that 
he die, and fleeth into one of these cities.| When there was a 
manifest design of killing another, and known hatred, he 
that committed the murder was to receive no henefit by his 
fleeing to a city of refuge. And then a man was judged-to — 
hate his brother, when for three days together he had never 
spoken to him, though they had kept one another company ; 
as I observed oho out of Mr. Selden, sa iv. de Jure 
Nat. et Gent. cap. 2. p. 473.) 

Ver. 12. Then the elders of his city shall seni and ‘fetch 
him thence.} Demand him of the elders of the city to w hich 
he fled; that he might be sent to them, and tried by them, 
W hether he ‘was euilty of wilful murder, or ought to have 
the benefit of their protection, being innocent of that crime. 
(Numb. xxxy. 12. 24.) It is Jikely there were probable 
reasons given why he was suspected to be guilty of mur- 
der; and therefore they desired the matter might be exa- 
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mined; otherwise, if the case was known to be like that i in 
ver, 5. "thoy did not make this demand. 

And deliver him into the hand of the avenger i blood, that 
he may die.] Thatis, if they found him guilty of wilful mur- 
der; otherwise, they were to deliver him out of the hand of 
the avenger of blood, and restore him to the city of refuge, 
that he might not die, (Numb. xxxv. 25.) 

Ver. 13. Thine eye shall not pity him.] Nor take any sa- 
tisfaction for the life of a murderer, as the law is, Numb. 
xxxv. 3l. 

But thou shalt settade away the guilt of innocent blood from 
Israel.] By putting him to death. 

That it may. go well with thee.| By having no guilt upon 

them; as they had when they let this erime go unpunished. 
Ver. 14. Thou shalt not remove thy neighbour's land- 
mark, which they of old time have set in thine inheritance, 
&c.] The Jewish doctors think that this hath respect to the 
holy land (as they call it), and to the terms or bounds which 
were set by Joshua in the division of the country, which no 
man might take away; for that made him both guilty of 
theft, and also of the breach of this precept; and conse- 
quently he incurred a double punishment, and was whipped 
twice as much.as another offender. (See Selden, lib. vi. 
de Jure Nat. et Gent. cap. 3. in the latter end.) ‘This was 
a law among the Grecks, as appears by Plato, lib. viii. de 
Legibus, My xevetrw vic dora pndeic, &C. vopuloag ra axlyyra 
Kiveiy aAnstwe Tovro eiva, &c, Let no man presume to remove 
the bounds of land; looking upon this, as being truly to-re- 
move things immoveable, i. e. to unsettle and overturn all 
things: Numa Pompilius therefore made this crime capital. 
Which makes Josephus’s explication of these words seem 
more reasonable than that of the Talmudists, who extend 
this precept to the grounds of all their neighbour nations 
who were at peace with them: we roAguewy évrevSev oracewy 
yevonivwv, as being the occasion of wars.and insurrections, 
which arise from the covetousness of men, who would thus 
enlarge their territories, (lib. iv. Arehaol. cap. 8.) Which 
may be thought a reason why Moses joins this to the forego- 
ing precept, about punishing murder; and made this one of 
the curses they were bound to pronounce, and consent 
to it, at their entrance into the land of Canaan, (Deut. 
xxvii. 17.) 
Which they of old time have set in thine inheritance which 
thou shalt inherit, in the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee to possess it.| This may seem to determine this precept 
peculiarly to the preserving the bounds in the land of Ca- 
naan; and by those of old time they understand Joshua and 
the elders, who divided the land, and fixed every one his 
lot. But it was as necessary to be observed in all other 
countries, as that which was their proper inheritance. For, 
as Josephus truly ohserves, “they that remove the bounds 
of lands, are not very far from subverting all laws.” 

Ver. 15. One witness shall not rise up.| They that gave 
their testimony in any cause always stood up. 

Against a man for any iniquity, or for any sin.] A single 
witness was not to be admitted, as sufficient to convict a 
_man of any offence whatsoever, whether in eivil or in cri- 
minal matters. For an inquisition into the fact one was 
enough; but not for the condemnation of him that was ac- 
cused. Yet in pecuniary matters, one witness was sufficient 
to bring a man to purge himself by an oath, (xvii. 6.) 

At the mouth of two witnesses, or at the mouth of three 
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init ese: shall. the: matter be established. | The won 
shali stand, or fall to.the ground. 

Ver. 16. If a false witness rise up against ny man, to 
testify y against him that which is wrong.] In any matter, 
whether against God, or against man. For though one wit- 
ness could not condemn another; yet, if it were proved he 
was a false witness, it was sufficient to condemn himself. ° 

Ver.17. Then both the men between whom the controversy 
is.] That is, the accuser and the person accused. | 

Shall stand before the Lord.] They were to come, in 
cases obscure, to the supreme court, where the sanetuary 
was settled. Who sat, it is likely, at the door of the taber- 
nacle in Moses’s time, (see xvii. 8. 22.) and so might ae 
perly be said to try them before the Lord. 

Before the priests and the judges which shall be in fihose 
days.] This they all understand of the highest court, which 
consisted partly of priests, and ‘partly of other great per- 
sons, whom he calls judges; under which name; the whole 
court is comprehended in the next wien (See xvii. 8. and 
Selden, lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 8. n. 2, 3.) 

Ver. 18. And the judges.) 'The court beforenamed ; Wik 
are all (whether priests .or others) sana EY Ps under — 
name of judges. 

Shall make diligent inquisition. |'For it was-not easy to 
prove.a man to be.a false witness; and: therefore the ii? 
ter was brought before this supreme court. 

And, behold, if the witness be a false witness, and hath 
testified falsely against his brether.| If, upon strict exami- 
nation, he was found to have given a false evidence against 
his brother, in a matter which touched his estate, or his 
body, or his life. _. 

Ver. 19. Then shall ye do unto him. as he had thought. to 
have.done unto his brother.) That is, saith Maimonides, if 
he designed to have taken away his brother’s life, he .was 
to lose his own; if to have him scourged, he was .to be 
Jashed himself; if.to lose a sum of money, he was -to be 
fined the very. same sum. (More Nevochim, par..iii., cap. 
41.) But though in most cases a false witness was to suf- 
fer the very same kind of punishment, which he intended 
to have brought upon another, if -his testimony: had not 
been disproved ;: yet in some it was not exactly observed. 
As, if one falselyjaccused a priest’s daughter of playing the 
whore, he. was not to.be bumt, as she should’ have been, 
So J..Coch observes 
upon the title Maccoth. ad cap..1. where the whole busi- 
ness of false testimonies is handled. Bunt.some foolish de- 
cisions were made by the rabhins, in opposition .to the 
Sadducees, as he observes in his Annof. 20. in sect.-6. -. 

Among the Athenians there was an action lay. not. only 
against the false witness, but against the person who pro- 
duced him. Upon whom they set a fine; and they were 
made infamous... And if they were found thrice guilty of 
this crime, not only they but their posterity were made. in- 
famous throughout all generations; as,Sam. Petitus ob- 
serves, out of Andocides, and others, (lib..iv. in Leges At- 
ticas, tit. vii. p. 359.) It is something strange they were 
not more severe against such offenders, many of their laws 
being plainly. borrowed from Moses. . And among the an- 
cient Romans, by the law of the twelve tables, false wit- 
nesses ‘were thrown down from the Tarpeian rock,:as A. 
Gellius tells us, (lib. xx. cap. 1.) which was altered indeed, 
in latter times, for such punishments as the judges thought 
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they merited: but he there tells Phavorinus, that, if the 
old punishment had continued to their days, they should 
not have had so many false testimonies giyen as they 
then saw. 

So shalt thou put the evil away from among you.] This 
may be understood either of the false witness, or of his 
crime: the guilt of which was taken away by the just pu- 
nishment of if. 

Ver. 20. And those that remain.) The remainder of Israel, 
who see him suffer in his kind. 

Shall hear and fear.| The end of punishment i is to deter 
others from such wickedness. (Sec xiii. 11. xvii. 13.) 

And shall henceforth commit no more any such evil among 
you.] Learn to beware by other men’s sufferings. 

Ver. 21. And thine eye shall not spare.] He speaks to the 
judges, who were not, out of compassion, to moderate the 
punishment, but make it equal to the damage he intended 
to another. Examples he gives of this in the words fol- 
lowing. 

Life shall go for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for 
hand, foot for foot.| Concerning this dex. tahonis, see 
Exod. xxi. 28—25. Lev. xxiv. 19, 20. And see Grotius 
on Matt. v. 38. 40. where he well observes, that the party 
injured might forbear to require this punishment; but the 
judge, if it were required, could not deny to inflict it. 
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Ver. 1. Wien thou goest out to battle against thine ene- 
mies.] Who either invaded them, (as in Judg. xi.) or with 
wliom they had a just quarrel, because of injuries done 
‘them, without satisfaction: such as that mentioned 2 Sam. 
x. 4, &e. 

_ And seest horses.| Which the Israelites wanted, (as I 
observed upon xvii. 16.) their armies consisting of foot- 
men; who were taken from the plough, or from the sheer- 
. folds. 

And chariots.) Which carried a certain number of men 
in them ; and when they were faleati (as they called thém) 
were very formidable. For they made terrible slaughters 
among the enemy, cutting down men as we do grass, with 
a scythe or sickle. The Canaanites had great numbers of 
them, Josh. xi. 4. and Judg. iv. 3. 

Be not afraid of them.| The Israelites were trained up to 
confide in God, and not in horses (which their country, as I 
said, did not afford, and consequently they had no chariots), 
nor.in multitude of soldiers. And we find remarkable in- 
stances of this, particularly in Jehoshaphat, (2 Chron. xx. 6, 
&c. 17.) who followed the example of David, whose words 
‘are most memorable, Psalm xx. 7. ‘‘ Somo trust in cha- 
riots, and some in horses, but we will remember the name 
ofthe Lord our God.” (See also Prov. xxi. 21.) 

For the Lord thy God is with thee, which brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt.| That was such an instance of his 
power, as made it unreasonable to doubt of good success, 
when he was present with them; as he always was while 
they continued faithful worshippers of him. 

The translation of Onkelos is here very remarkable ; 
which is, Zhe Lord thy God, his Word is thy help: which 
plainly denotes another Divine person, the same with 
Jchovah. 
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Ver. 2. Fé shall be when ye come nigh unto the battle.) 
Are about to give or receive the assault. 

That the priest shallapproach and speak unto the people.) 
The Jews say there was a priest appointed for this very 
purpose, whom they call Maschuach Milchama, anointed of 
war, he being set apart, as they say, te this office by an 
unction, and that with the same oil which the king was 
anointed withal. His oflice was to blow with the trum- 
pets, to make the following specch unto the army, when 
they were preparing to join battle; and when they first 
went out, to exhort all new builders,-planters, and married 
men, te return back; and when they were drawn up in bat- 
talia, to exhort all that were faint-heatted to leave the army 
and go home. (See Numb. xxxi.6.) <A great many of 
the Jewish doctors thus explain this, particularly Maimo- 
nides, who may serve instead of all. See Schickard, Jus 
Regium, cap. 5. Theor. 18. and Hottinger, in his Histor. 
Eccles. Seculum xvi. par. ii. p. 689, 690, &c. where he 
produces an excellent discourse out of R. Levi Barzelo- 
nita’s Catechism, to shew the office of this roAeudypror0¢, 
anointed for the war; and the reason why he was appointed 
toit. For soldiers (saith he) in the time of war, have great 
need to be heartened and confirmed in their resolution. 
And because the more honourable any one is, the more wil- 
lingly men hearken to him; therefore the law required, that 
he, who was te encourage others, should be a select per- 
son. himself, and a priest, to whom they would be apt to 
pay a great reverence. 

Ver. 3. And shall say unto them, &c.] Going from one 
battalion (as we now speak) unte another: or else, oerder- 
ing the officers (mentioned ver. 5.) to ge about and speak 
every where what he did at the head of the army. And he 
was to speak in the Hebrew language, and no other, as the 
Jews say, in Mischna Sota, cap. 8. sect.1. And they have 
a conceit, that the Remans learnt both the ferm of en- 
camping out of Moses’s law, and also to make orations to 
their seldicrs before they went to fight, as J. Wagenseil 
observes out of Shilte Hagibborim: theugh it is more rea- 
sonable to think, that common sense taught those that were 
leaders of others te encourage them to follow them. 

Ye approach this day unto battle against your enemies.] 
Who often appeared very formidable, by the vast number 
of their horses and chariots, which the Israelites wanted. 

Let not your hearts faint.] So we well translate the He- 
brew word, be soft, or tender. Which though it be a qua- 
lity highly commendable with respect to God, (2 Kings 
xxii. 19. } yet the contrary became them towards their and 
his enemies. 

Fear not, and do not trembie.] Trembling, or, as the He- 
brew word is, making haste, i. e. running away, is the ef- 
fect of fear. 

Neither be ye terrified because of them.] Sometimes a 
great dread of danger made men run away; and sometimes 
so dismayed them that they could not stir, inuch less strike 
a stroke. 

Some of the Jewish doctors fancy, that the four several 
words here used are opposed to se many actions of their 
enciniecs, whereby they hoped to strike a terror into them. 
Let not your hearts faint, when your enemies brandish their 
swords, and clash them one against another. Fear not, 
when you hear the prancing of their horses, and the terribte 
rattling of their chariots. And do not tremble, when they 
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shout, as if they were sure of victory. Neither be ye terri- 


fied, when you hear the trumpet sound an alarm to the battle. 
So Moses Kotzensis. (See Schickard, cap. 5. Theor. 16, 
p- 115.) And such a passage Wagenscil observes out of 
Philostratus, lib. ii. cap. 5. upon the Gemara of Sota, cap. 
8.'sect. ii. p. 876. 

~ Ver. 4. For the Lord your God is he that goeth with you, 
to fight for you against your enemies.| Sometimes the ark 
of God's presence went before them, when they entered into 
Canaan, (Josh. iii. 3. 10, 11, &c.) and in the midst of them, 
when they compassed Jericho, (Josh. vi. 9.) So that God 
was properly then said to go with them, or in the midst of 
them, as the Vulgar Latin here translates it. And at all 
other times he was present, by his power, to aid them, es- 
pecially against the people of Canaan, with whom their 
battles were said to be the wars of the Lord. ! 

To save you.} To preserve them by the defeat and over- 

throw of their enemies. 
. Ver. 5. And the officers shall speak unto the people, say- 
ing.| This the Jews, .particularly Abarbinel, think was 
spoken by the priest beforementioned, and then proclaimed 
by the officers, called schoterim, of whom I have observed 
enough before, xvi. 18. and other places. They that would 
see more may consult J. Wagenseil upon that title, in the 
Mischna called Sota, cap. 8. p. 854. But by whomsoever 
this was spoken, it seems most likely to have been delivered 
before they drew nigh to the battle, (see ver. 2.) at the first 
mustering of the army.. 

What man is there that hath built a new house, and hath 
not dedicated it?) t.e. Hath not yet dwelt in it. For at 
their first entrance to dwell in a house, they made a feast, 
which being the first meal they made there, was called 
chanach, or dedication; as the same Wagenseil observes 
out of Michlol Jophi. (See in cap.8. Sota, sect. 2. annot. 
3.) And because a ycar is allowed to a man to enjoy his 
wife, before he he obliged to go to the wars, (xxiv. 5.) they 
allow the same time in thesc other cases, for the enjoyment 
of a new house, or of a vineyard ; ; as miany have observed, 
particularly Selden, (lib. iii. de Synedr. cap. 13. n. 1. and 
Schickard, in his Jus Regium, cap. 5. Theor. 16,17.) And 
they understasid this, not only of a new-built house, but of 
a house newly come into a man’s possession, either by suc- 
cession, purchase, or gift; yet not of such houses as were 
not fit for habitation, as Mr. Selden reports their opinion, 
(lib. iii, de Uxor. Hebr. cap. 3.) In which he seems to 
have forgot himself; for the Mischna in Sota, cap. 8. sect. 2. 
saith expressly, this is to be understood of him that built 
a house, wherein to lay straw, to make a stable, a barn, 
or a granary; because, as Wagenscil there notes, such 
places might, in casc of necessity, be turned into a dwell- 
ing-house. 

Let him return to his house, lest he die in the battle, and 
another man dedicate it.) This was allowed in those wars 

only which they made voluntarily, but not of those which 
were ex precepto, by the Divine commandment, against 
the seven nations of Canaan and Amalck, in which every 
mati was hound to engage. And so are the other cases, 
which here follow, to be understood, as all the Jewish 
writers agree. 

Another man dedicate it.] First enjoy it; for this word 

. here does not denote any consecration (as in other places), 
but beginning to usc a thing; which in our English language 
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(as Mr. Selden observes in the place forenamed) we call 
taking handsel of it; and so the Spanish Jews ere it 
in their translation. 

Ver. 6. And what man is he that hath planted a vine ane: 
and hath not yet eaten of it?| Which he could not lawfully 
do for the three first years after it was planted. (See Lev. 
xix. 29, &ec.) And in the fourth year, the fruit of it was to 
be carried to Jerusalem, and eaten there; after which, the 
fruit of the fifth year was wholly his own, when it was no 
longer sacred (as. the Hebrew word chiliel signifies), but 
common for every body’s nse. _Aben Ezra takes the word 
in the sense of rejoicing; as if he had said, ‘“ Who hath 
planted a vineyard, and hath not danced in it;” for that was 
the custom (he saith) when they first enjoyed the fruits of 
their vineyards. And to this the LX X. seem to have had 
respect, when they translated it, ov evopavOn 2 avrov, hehath 
not been made merry by it. But the other notion is more 
proper; and the Jews understand it, not only of vineyards, 
but of all other plantations wherein there were fruit-trees 
fit for food, if there were five of them planted together 
in good order, such as R. Solomon and Wagenseil have 
described: and see Selden, Uxor. Hebr. lib. iii. cap. 3. 
p. 334. 

Let him also go, and return to his house, Lest he die in the 
battle, and another man eat of it.] The ground, both of this 
and the foregoing proclamation (and of the next also), scems 
to have been, that the minds of such men were commonly 
very much disturbed, to think of leaving what they had 
taken a great deal of pains about, and enjoy nothing of it; 
which would naturally make them fight with less courage. 
So R. Solomon. And Josephus much to the same pur- 
pose: pi wéSw robrwv pedduevor tov Cyv, &e. lest, out of a 
longing desire after these things, they should be sparing of 
hazarding their lives; and, reserving themselves for their en- — 
joyment, not fight manfully. But many think this was a 
bare concession to such persons; who, if they could over- 
come their affection to all things, but the safety of their 
country, might remain in the camp, and go to battle. Yet 
Abarbinel disputes strongly against this, and will have all 
these to be precepts, enjoining such persons, as are hcre 
mentioned, not to stay in the army, but to return home. 

Ver. 7. And what man is there that hath betrothed a 
wife, and hath not taken her, &c.] The Jews interpret this 
law, eithcr of one who had espoused a wife, and not yet 
brought her home; or of one that had but newly completed 
his marriage. ‘And whether he had married.a widow or a 
virgin, au old woman or a young, it was the same thing. 
Yea, they extend it to him who had married his brother’s 
wife; but not to him who had married a person prohibited 
to him by the law, or him that took his own wife again, 
whom he had formerly put away, because she was not a 
new wife, as the phrase is, Deut. xxiv. 5. where the time 
being limited, how long such a man should be free from 
the war, viz. for one year, they extend it, as I said, to the 
other two cases; that so long men might enjoy a new 
house, or a vineyard, after the first use of them, as the 
law allowed them to enjoy a wife before they went to war. 
(See Selden, lib. iii. Uxor. Hebr. cap. 3. and Schickard, 
in his Jus Regium, cap. 5. Theor. 17.) And it must be 
confessed, that this is a law of great equity, founded in 
nature, that conjugal love should not be disturbed; but 
have some time to knit into a strong and stable affection, 
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‘by an uninterrupted conversation together in its beginning. ' 


The Jews were so favourable in this matter, that they say, 
if five brethren were in the war together, and one of them 
was Slain, leaving a widow without issue, all the remaining 
four returned home; because every one of them, in their 
order, in case those before him refnsed, was to raise up 
seed to his dead brother. 

Ver. 8. And ‘the officers shall speak further unto the 
people, and they shall say.) Make this new proclamation 
throughout the camp. 

What man is there that is fearful and faint-hearted 7] 
This some of the Jews understand of a natural timorous- 
ness, which makes men quake at every danger; and others 
refer it to those that were old, in whom that heat and vigour, 
_ which make men valiant, were quite abated. Upon which 
account they would not admit one who had no children to 
go to war (if we may believe Maimonides), because he was 
not thought masculine enough; or rather, because they 
would not cut off all hope of his having posterity. But 
there are those who understand this of the terrors of an 
evil conscience. (See Sota, cap. 8. sect. 5.) For they did 
not do as we are-wont in these days (who send the wickedest 
villains into the wars); but if they knew any man: to be 
guilty of a great crime, thrust him out of the army, lest 
they should all fare the worse for having him among them. 
(See Schickard, in his Jus Sra cap. o. Theor. 17. 
p. 124.) 

Let him go and return to his house, lest his brethren’s 
heart faint as well as his heart.| For the cowardice of 
some might enfeeble the rest, Yet all these who were thus 
‘dismissed, were bound (if required) to furnish the army 
with victuals and water, to clear the ways, and to take up 
their quarters; as itis in the foregoing place in Sota, cap. 
8. where Joh. Wagenseil observes, that they, who restrain 
these offices only to the fearful, are mistaken. 

Ver. 9. And it shall be when the officers have made an end 
of speaking to the people, that they all make captains of the 
‘armies to lead the people.| This shews that what I. noted, 
ver. 5. is trne; that the foregoing proclamation was made 
before they marched forth to the war: for how should they 
march till there were captains chosen, to lead the several 
armies (as those companies, into which they were divided, 
are called), which was not done till he had spoken all the 
forenamed things. And if we translate the words as they 
may be out-of the Hebrew [they shall place or set captains 
of the hosts in the head, or the front, of the people], still it 
must be supposed, that this was done before they stirred a 
foot; for no order could be observed without leaders. 

Ver. 10. When thou comest nigh unto a city to fight 
against it, then proclaim peace unto 2t.]. I have often noted; 
that there were two sorts of war which the Jews undertook: 
one by the Divine commandment against the seven nations 
of Canaan; another voluntarily, when they themselves found 
just canse to make war upon any other neighbouring na- 
tion. ‘Now this precept many of the Jews will needs under- 
stand only concerning the latter sort of war; for the Ca- 
naanites were-to be utterly destroyed, without mercy. But 
Maimonides and Moses Kotzensis take it to belong to both 
sorts of war. So the former of them in-express words: “ It 
was not lawful to make war upon any one whatsoever, be- 
fore they offered them terms of peace,” &c. Only they 
think the Ammonites and Moabites were to be excepted 
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by that law: (xxiii. 6.) yct they temper it thus; that if those 
nations desired peace of themsclves, it was to be granted 


to them, though not offered. And the most ancient writers 


of the Jews say, that Joshua sent three messages to the 
seven nations of Canaan before he inyaded them, though 
he undertook the war with a command from God to destroy 
them; viz. if they did not submit to the summons which 
was sent them, cither to flee, or to make peace; which was 
the subject of the two first messages. The next was a de- 
nunciation of war against them, as they say in the Jerusa- 
lem Talmud, quoted by Mr. Selden, lib. vi. de Jure Nat. 
et Gent. cap. 18. and see the learned J. Wacenseil, in an- 
not. upon Sota, p. 845. Maimonides was of opinion, that 
the Gibconites had not heard of these proclamations, which 
made them use craft to procure mercy from the Israelites. 
But P. Cunzus thinks it more probable, that they had re- 
fused, at first, to submit to Joshua’s summons; but seeing 
him victorious, they betook themselves to that artifice, men- 
tioned in the book of Joshua, when they could not hope 
for peace by any other means, (lib. ii. de Republ. Hebr. 
cap. 20.) 

Ver. 11. And it shall be, if it make thee an answer of 
peace, and open unto thee.| Accept of the conditions offered 
to them, which were three. First, that they should take 
upon them the observation of the several precepts of the 
sons of Noah, and-consequently renounce idolatry. Se- 
condly, pay them a yearly tribute: and, thirdly, become 
their subjects. (See Selden, lib. vi. de Jure Nat. et Gen- 
tium, cap. 4. and Schickard, in his Jus Regiam, cap. 5. 
Theor. 16.) 

Then it shall be, that all the people that ts foul therein 
Shall -be tributaries unto thee, and they shall serve thee.) 
Here are two of the conditions beforementioned; and the 
first was necessarily supposed, because the Israelites were 
not to suffer any of their gods to remain among them. For 
though by-serving the Israelites is not meant being made 
their slaves, yet it imports that they were to live in due sub- 
jection to them as their governors, who might employ them 
in their public works, as repairing the king’s palace, the 
walls of cities, &e. 

Ver. 12. And if it urll make no peace with thee, but will 
make war against thee; then thou shalt besiege it.| Without 
any further summons to yield upon conditions of peace. 

Ver. 13. And when the Lord thy God shall deliver it into 
thy hand.| Of which they were not to doubt, ver. 4. 

Thou shalt smite every male thereof with the edge of the 
sword.) Which was a just punishment for their obstinacy 5 
of which the men, who were here condemned to des‘: action, - 
were the authors, and snffered the more justly, because 
they were told, no doubt, beforehand, that if they did not 
yield when conditions were offered to them, they must 
expect this execution. ' 

Ver. 14. But the women and the little ones.) Who had 
not offended, by rejectirig conditions of peace, nor could 
do any harm. And by little ones are to be understood male 
children, as well as female. 

And the cattle, and all that is in the city, even all the spoil 
thercof.| Money, houschold-stuff, and all manner of goods. 

Shalt thou take nnto tha yself, &e.] This was granted to 
them as a reward of their service in the war. 

Ver. 15. Thus shalt thou do unto all the cities which are 
very fur off from thee, which are not of the cities of these 


t 
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nations.| This clemency to the women and little ones, is 
limited to those that were not inhabitants of the land of 
Canaan; who, in the following verses, are ordered to be 
otherwise treated. For by the laws of war among all na- 
tions, the conqueror might usc those whom he subdued as 
he pleased. Sec Grotias, lib. iii. de Jure Belli et Pacis, 
cap. 4. sect. 5. where, among other things, -he quotes that 
saying of Marcellus in Livy, “ Quicquid in hostibus feci, 
jus belli defendit,” Whatsoever I have done with enemies, 
the right of war defends tt. 

_ Ver. 16. But of the cities of these people, which the Lord 
thy God doth give thee for an inheritance.| The cities of 
the land of Canaan. 

Thou shalt save alive nothing that breatheth.} it. e. Neither 
man, woman, nor child, as we’ speak. But their cattle 
(except in few cases, when they were appointed to be a 
cherem, i. e. accursed) were not to be killed, as appears 
from Josh. xi.14. And ‘the slaughter of all the people, is 
to be understood only in case they did not surrender when 
they were summoned, but rejected the conditions of peace 
that were offercd to them. After this, no mercy was to be 
had upon them. (See Exod. xxiii. 32.). In which their 
condition was worse than any other people’s, whose men 
were only to be slain, (ver. 14.) but not women and children. 
For which difference there was a great reason, as J shall 
shew presently; but if we could see none, we ought to 
consider that it was done by God’s command; who, as he 
is most just and merciful, so hath a greater. right over men, 
than we have ovér beasts, as Grotius well observes; who 
alleges many examples of the like practice in the heathen 
world, both among Greeks and Romans. (Sec lib. iii. de 
Jure Belli et Pacis, cap. 4. sect. 9.) 

Ver. 17. But thou shalt utterly destroy them.] After they 
had slighted all offers.of peace. Some of the Jews, indeed, 
have been so merciful as to think this not a command, but 
a permission; which warranted them to kill all, without 
any distinction of sex or age; yet did not so enjoin it, but 
that they might, after they had taken a city, spare such as 
repented, and offered to become proselytcs of the gate. 
This was the opinion, one would think, which. ancicntly 
prevailed, as Selden observes, (lib. vi. de Jure Nat. et 
Gent. cap. 16.) because we find the relics of these people 
often mentioned in the Bible. And this is agreeable also 
to the law of nations, that such as beg mercy should be 
spared; which flowed from the ancient right which such 
persons were. thought to have to it, as David Chytraeus 
observes out of Thucydides, lib. iii. and the known verse 


‘of the oracle, 


Mis’ txérac dduuety, ixérat iepol Te Kal dyvot. 


Not to hurt supplicants, who are sacred, and acquitted of 
their offences. Wie doth not mention the place where this 
oracle was uttered; but Ezekicl Spanhemiius hath lately 
observed out of Pausanias; that it was at Dodone. Sec 
Observationes in Callimachi Hymnum in Dianan, ver. 123. 
wherc he notes, that from hence Jupiter was called ‘Ixéauoe, 
because he was accounted a severe and implacable avenger 
of all violence done to supplicants. And they are suppli- 
cants (says the same Chytracus) who confess their sin, and, 

acknowledging they deserve punishment, give themselves 
up to the pleasure of the conqucror; but beg thie punish- 
ment may be mitigated by mercy and clemency. 
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Namely the Hittites and the Amorites, the Canaanites 
and the Perizzites, the Hivites and the Jebusites, as the 
Lord thy God hath commanded thee.] He distinctly men- 
tions the nations which were to be utterly destroyed, that 
this severity might be extended no further. And so he had 
done before, vii. 1. where he mentions seven nations, though 
here are only six, the Girgashites being omitted. The rcason 
of which Maimonides (in Hilcoth Melachim) thinks to be, 
that they upon the first summons of Joshua fled the country 
into Africa; and-therefore arc not named in Josh. ix. 1, 2. 
among those that “ gathered themselves together to fight 
against Israel.” But I take the true reason of this to be, 
that the Girgashites were a people mixed among the rests 
and did not live in a separate part of the country by them- 
selves: but that they opposed Joshua, as well as others, 
and were delivered into his hand, appears from Josh. xxiv. 
ll. Now this looks like a great cruelty, to kill so many 
nations; till we consider who these people were, that God 
commanded to be utterly extirpated, viz. most abominable 
idolaters, who offered their children to Moloch, as a piece 
of-pious worship; magicians, witches, necromanccrs; and 
guilty of all those filthy lusts mentioned in Lev. xviii. For 
which crimes God thought them not fit to live any longer 
upon the face of the earth;: and therefore commanded 
them to be utterly destroyed in this war, which was: under- 


taken by his order, and called therefore the war of the 


Lord. And so was that against Sihon and Og, who were 
likewise Amorites, and upon that score rooted out by God’s 
order, Numb. xxi. ult. Deut. ii, 34. For it was mercy to . 
others not to suffer such a wicked generation to live... 

Ver. 18. That they teach you not to do after all their 
abonunations, which they have done unto their gods.) Here 
is the great reason given of the forenamed severe execution, 
that if they had been spared, they would have infected the 
Israelites with their filthy idolatry. Which some make an 
argument, why peace was not to be proclaimed to these 
nations, (ver. 10.) because they-were so wicked, that-on no 
terms it was fit to sufler them to live. But they that object 
this against what was before said, forget, or do not con- 
sider, that the great condition of peace with them was, 
that they should renounce their idolatry; and then therc 
was no such danger in sparing them. And this was so 
settled in the opinion of the ancient Jews, that, after they 
had taken a city, they thought, upon these terms, there was 
room for mercy. So the book Siphri, upon these very 
words, lest they teach you to do after all their abominations. 
From whencc it is to be observed (saith that author), “ if 
they repented, the Israelites might let them live.” And so 
R. Solomon himself; “ It is to be understood, that if they 
repented, and became proselytes, it was lawful to reccive 
them.” 

So should you sin against the Lord your God.}: : Both 
by suflering them to live, and imitating them in their 
wickedness, 

Ver. 19. When: thou shalt ‘besiege a city a long time, in 
making war against tt, to take tt, thou shalt not destroy the 
trees thereof, by forcing an axe against them, for thou 
mayest eat of them, and thou shalt not.cut them down.) It 
is very plain that he speaks. of fruit-trees, such as bear 


apples, olives, dates, &c. which were to be preserved both 


in war and in peace: except in.a few cases. In war, if the 
enemy made advantage of them, for their archers to lurk ' 
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and shelter themselves behind them, by which the Israel- 
ites were much annoyed, then they think they might be cut 
down, to shorten the siege. And in peace, if they did not 
bring forth fruit, or if the fruit would not be so profitable as 
the wood would be for building, and other uses; or if they 
hindered the growth of better trecs: in all these cases they 
might be cut down, as the Jewish doctors resolve. Who, 
when they please, mind the reason of a law, and not the 
bare words; insomuch, that they extend this Jaw to a great 
many other things, which they say might not be destroyed, 

if they were useful and profitable. No houses, for instance, 
nor’ garments, nor houschold-stuff; nor were they to stop 
up fountains, &c. (See Selden, lib. vi. de Jure Nat. et 


Gent. cap. 15. and Guil. Schickardus in Jus Sena cap.. 


©. Theor. 18.) 

For the tree of the field is man’s life.] The word life is not 
in the Hebrew text; but we add it to make out the sense. 
In which we follow. many good authors among the Jews, 
particularly Aben Ezra, who observes many sneh elliptical, 
i. e. concise forms of speech in Scripture. Asin 1 Sam. 
xvi. 20. where an ass of bread, is an ass loaded with bread. 
So here the tree is a man, i. e. the life or support of man. 
Just as (xxiv. 6.) it is said, a man should net take the 
upper or nether millstone to pledge, kt nephesh hu, because 
at is his life, i. e. that whereby he gets his livelihood. But 
there are a great many who translate the words: by way of 
interrogation (and the Hebrew will bear it), and, joining 
them with those that follow, make this the sense, Is the tree 
of the field a man, that it should come against thee in the 
siege? So the Vulgar, the Greek, and the Arabic translation, 
‘and ‘the Chaldee paraphrast, and Josephus, as Mr. Selden 
observes, (lib. vi. de Jure Nat. et Gent. cap. 12.) As 
much as to say, They need not fear any danger from the 
trees, as if they were soldiers that could fight against them. 
And if this sense do not seem dilute (as some have censured 
it), there is no need of rendering the words by way of inter- 
rogation, but only of repeating the word not out of the fore- 
going words, in this manner, Thou shalt not cut them down, 
for the tree of the field is not aman, &c. Of this there are 
many examples, as Glassius and our Gataker have shewn. 
And thus R. Bechai among the Jews expounds these words; 
and the famous Abarbinel, who thus glosses upon them: 
** It is not decent to make war against trees, who have no 
hands to fight with thee, but against men only.” And this 
sense Grotius follows, lib. ii. de Jure Belli et Pacis, 
cap. 12. sect. 2. where he produces Philo for this opinion, 
and Josephus, who says, “ If trees could speak, they would 
‘cry out that it was unjust, that they who were no cause of 
the war should suffer the mischiefs of it.”. And thus Onkelos 
translates these words, and those that follow, For the tree 
of the field is not as a man, that it should come against thee 
in the siege; that is, they had no cause to fear trees, and 
therefore should nothurt them. But this is a reason against 
cutting down any trees whatsoever; whereas Moses speaks 
only of fruit-trees. From whence Grotius thinks that say- 
ing of the Pythagoreans took its original, juspov gurov Kai 
éyxaprrov, &c. trees that do not grow wild, and bear fruit, 
ought not to be hurt, much less cut down. And yet it seems 
to be more agreeable to the Hebrew words, than our mar- 
ginal translation, which makes this sense, That there are 
trees of the fiell suffictent to employ in the siege; so that they 
need not cut down fruit-trees to carry it on. 
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Ver. 20. Only the trees which thou knowest, that thei y be 
not trees for meat, thou shalt destroy and cut them down.} 
ifit were necessary for the raising bulwarks (as it here 
follows), or otherways to distress the enemy, they had 
liberty to cut down trees that did not bear fruit; but not 
merely to make waste and desolation. 

And thou shalt build bulwarks against the city that 
maketh war with thee.] From whence they battered the city, 
and threw great stones into it; as well as begirt them 
round, that no provisions might be bronght in to them. 
Thus we find they did in aftertimes, 2 Chron. xxvi. 15. 
2 Sam. xx.15. And they must have some such inventions 


.in Moses’s days; or else how could they take cities fortified 


with such high walls as are mentioned Deut. i. 28.2 Or 
to what purpose should they build bulwarks, and cast up 
banks, but from thence to batter the city with some engine 
or other? 

Until it -be subdued.| From these words the Jewish 
doctors conclude, that it was lawful to make war ecyen 
upen the sabbath; because, having set down before a city, 
they were to proceed till it was subdued ; which these words . 
suppose might not be in a short time. Only they say, that 
the siege was to be begun at least three days befere the 
sabbath. Thus these superstitious people, not thinking 
common reason sufficient to justify them in so plain a 
case, make the Scripture speak what it intended not 
for their warrant. See Schickard, im his Jus Regium, 
cap. 5. Theor. 18. where he alleges Maimonides in his Hil- 
koth Melachim to this purpose. And Joh. Benedictus 
Carpzovius produces a plainer out of Hilkoth Schabbath, 
where he delivers their sense in these words: “ A siege is 
to be begun three days before the sabbath; and then it may 
be continued every day, even upon the sabbath, until the 
city be taken: and this may be done in a war that is volun- 
tarily undertaken, For thus our wise men understand these 
words by ancient tradition, until it be subdued.” 
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Vers l. DF oneshall be ifound-slein invtheland Aeleaedile 
Lord thy God giveth thee to possess.) This follows very 
properly after the law he had delivered about making war; 
because then the bodies of dead men were most frequently 
found. About which the wisest lawgivers took the greatest 
care that inquisition should be made, how and by whom 
they were slain. This appears by Plato, who, in his ninth 
book de Legibus, hath a law something like to this, though 
far short of the solemnity that is here required to be used ; 
as I shall observe in the conclusion of this statute. 

Lying in the field, and it be not. known who hath slain 
him.| The Hebrew doctors here stick too much to the 
letter of these words; for they will not have them reach to 
a dead body hance 4 in the air upon a tree, or hid in the 
sand or dust, or floating upon the water, which is extremely 
absurd. 

Ver. 2. Then thy elders and thy judges shall come forth. ] 
The probit Sanhedrin were to send forth some of their 
members (so the Jews interpret it) to do what here follows. 
And indeed it may be thought that none but they could 
take care of this matter, the doubt being te which of the 
neighbouring cities (where the other judges lived) it be- 
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longed. ‘Therefore the paraphrase. ascribed to Uzielides 
saith, ‘‘ Two of the wise men er elders, and three of the 
judges, were sent bythe great Sanhedrin about this busi- 
ness.” .(See Selden, lib. iii. de Synedr. cap. 7. n. 2.). 

- Yet he observes, in another part of that most learned 
work, (lib. ii. cap. 7. n. 3.) that there was a sort of: 


elders who were not ordained. by laying on of hands, but. | 
only were venerable persons for their age and prudence, 


who, some think, might serve fer this employment.. And 


they called sueh elders zickne hashuck, elders of the street,: 


or vulgar elders.. But none, I think, hath discoursed more. 
critically upon ‘these words, thy elders, and thy judges, 
than eur Mr. Thorndike; who observes, that there had 
been judges constituted to determine causes by Jethro’s 
advice, (Exod. xviii.) the greater causes being reserved 
for Moses alone. For whese assistance Ged afterward 
appointed seventy elders, (Numb. xi.) who. made up the 
great court of judgment in that nation. Now they of this 
great consistory are called the elders of Israel; but they 
of other consistories, or inferior courts, are called barely: 
elders, or elders of such a city. See Review of the Rites 
of the Church, p. 70. where he alleges this very place for 
it; and by thy elders, understands the elders of Israel; the 
lower elders being mentioned in the next verse. And so. 


these of the great consistery are. commonly called in, the: 
gospel: and in like manner, the scribes of the people, and: 


thy scribes, signify there those of this high court: Whereas. 
the-bare name of scribes is extended further, to the inferior 
doctors of the law. 
of rulers of the peoples are to. be.understood with the like 
ee 


: And they shall measure.unto the cities that are round. | 


about him that is slain.] That is, if it were dubious what 
city lay nearest to the dead body, as it sometimes hap- 
pened. But commenly, it is probable, at the first view 
they easily discerned this, and so did net trouble. them- 
selves to measure. It is a frivolous dispute in the Mischna, 
from whence they were to measure; whether from the 
navel, or the nese, or the forehead: which last seems 
more rational to Maimonides, who calls it the centre of 
the body. But they did net (if we believe the Jewish doc- 
tors), in their measuring, take notice of any city whercin 
there was nota court of twenty-three elders; and Jerusa- 
lem was always excepted. (Sce Selden in the place fore- 
named, n. 3. and L’Empereur upon Bava-kama, p. 173. 
and Wagenseil upon Sota, p. 899.) If the dead body lay 
nearest to the country of the gentiles, then they did not 
- Measure at all; but it was presumed the man was killed 
by them. 

. Ver. 3. And it shall be, that the city which is next to the 
slain man.| From whence it might be presumed the mur- 
derer came, or was fled thither, ; as Abarbinel discourses. 

- Even the elders.of that city.| Who were different from. the 
elders beforementioned (see the foregeing verse), for they 
returned to Jerusalem: when they had seén the body buried, 
if there was no discovery of the murderer: and then the se- 
nators of the city next to the dead bedy, who were, twenty- 
three, performed what is here ordcred. 

Shall take an hetfer.} That was net above two years old; 
for if it were a day more, they might not use it for this pur- 
pose, as- Maimonides and. others aflirm. Yet the Scrip- 
ture, in other cases, mentions..one of three years old, (Gen. 
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As-also the name of rulers, and that | _ 
_heifer.), Their cities, it seems, were commonly seated on 
hills or high grounds. 
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xv. 9. Isa. xv. 5. Jer. xviii. 5.) as Wagenseil observesupon 


the Mischna of Sota, cap. 9. sect. 3. annot.2. If two cities 


. happened te be eqtidistant from the dead body, they then 
joined: together to provide this heifer. 


Which hath not been wrought with.] Never used in plough- 


. ing the ground. 


And which hath not drawn in the yoke.| This may seem 
to be included in the feregoing expression, as Maimenides 
observes; but it is added, he thinks, to signify, that if it 
had been employed in any other labour, it became improper 
for this use. Such heifers were accounted by the heathen 
to be most acceptable to their gods, as appears by Homer, 
in whom Diomedes and Nestor promise such an offering to 
Pallas. (See Bochart, lib. ii. Hieroz. cap. 33. p. 1. out of 
Iliad K. and Odyss. I.) 

But there was a particular reason for such a one in this 
case (wherein the heifer was not te be offered), that it 


/ might the better represent, as many think, the person that 


had committed this murder, who was a son of Belial, sub- 


ject to no law, and deserved to be beheaded as this heifer 
: Was. 
as those heifers were to be that were offered at the taber- 


It is not required that it should be without blemish, 


nacle: but it sufficed if it had never been accustomed to. 
the yoke. Yet this is not to be taken without all limita- 
tion ; for if it wanted any member, or were diseased, it 


‘might net be employed in this service, as Wagenseil ob- 


serves out of Maimonides, in the place, beforenamed, Dp: 


907. 
Ver. 4. And the elders of that city shall bring down the 


Into a rough valley.| The Hebrew word nachal signifies 
both a valley and a torrent. The LXX., Josephus, and 


the Vulgar, understand it as we do; and the following 
words favour this interpretation. 
‘the rabbins, who generally follow them, take it to signify 


But the Talmudists and. 


a torrent, whichis the sense of Maimenides himself; and 
the next word ethan (which we translate rowgh) they inter- 
pret a rapid torrent. Chaskuni thinks there is somé reason 
for this in the sixth verse, where they are required to wask 
their hands over the heifer in the water that is of the brook. 
I sce nothing to hinder the putting beth senses togéther ; 
torrents being wont to run down: vielently from. the moun- 
tains, through the valleys which lie beneath them, which 
is the cause that the same word signifies both. - 

Which is neither eared.| Or rather, ploughed. 

Nor sown.| Being a stony, craggy ground,’ representing 
the horridness of the murder, and the cruelty and hardness 
of the man’s heart who committed it. They that follow the 
ether interpretation of nachal, understood the foregoing 
words, Ascher lo jeabeth bo, which we translate, netther 
eared, as if they: signified the torrent did not serve to water 
the neighbouring ¢ eround: and these words to be meant of 
the soit which lay next to the torrent, in which nothing was 
sewn. And, besides this variety, there are those who. take 
ethan not.te signify either that which.is hard. or rapid, but 
the most fertile: ground: so R. Bechai, and lately R. Jac. 
Abendana, in his marginal notes upon Michlal Jophi, where 
he gives this reason for it; that the inhabitants of each city 
might: be the more careful to prevent such murders, being 
in. ‘danger otherwise to. lose the best ground belonging to 
their inheritance.. For the land where the bedy was found 
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(if we may believe the Mischna) was never to be sown any 
more. (Sec Sota, cap. 9. sect.5.) 

Ani shall strike off the heifer’s neck there in the valley. | 
Coming behind the heifer (saith the Mischna), as the mur- 
derer was supposed to have treachérously surprised the 
slain man; and should have been thus used, 
have been found. 

Ver.5. And the priests, the sons of Levi.} See chap. XVii. 
9.18. xviii. I. 

Shall come near.| To see all performed according to the 
law, and to pray to God for the country in the words pre- 
scribed, ver. 8. 


For them the Lord.thy God hath chosen to minister unto 
him, and to bless in thename of the Lord.] See Exod. xxviii. 


1, &c. Numb. vi. 23, &c. 

Aud by their word shall every controversy and every 
stroke be tried.| They did not determine all matters what- 
soever, but all of this nature; in which the law appointed 
them to take care’ things were done according to it. As in 


the killing the red heifer; the examination of the woman. 


suspected of adultery by the water of jealousy ; the leprosy, 
whether in men, or houses, or garments. Thus the Hebrews 
explain these words. (See Selden, lib. ii. de Synedr. cap.8.) 
And so'Bonfrerius ‘here acknowledges, that they did not 
come hither as judges, but as directors; and that they 
might purge themselves, together. with the elders, from all 
guilt of this crime. 

‘Ver. 6. Aud all the elders of that city, that are next to the 
slain man.} If there were never so many elders in the city, 
they. were all to clear themselves by doing what follows. — 

Shall wash their hands over the heifer, &c.] In the water 
of the brook which flowed through the valley ; protesting 
their innocence, in the words prescribed in the next verse. 
So Chaskuni glosses, “ As our hands are clean, so are we 
from'the guilt. of this blood.” See Wagenseil upon Sota, 
p. 910. who thinks Pilate had respect to this rite, when he 
condemned our Saviour, (Matt. xxvii. 24.) notwithstanding 
all that learned men have said to the contrary.. 

Ver.7. And they shall answer and say.) Being asked, 
perhaps, whether they knew any thing of this murder. 

Our hands have not shed this blood, neither have our eyes 
seen tt.| Thatis, they professed solemnly they knew not 
who shed it, nor how the man came to be slain. “And the 
Mischna beforementioned adds, that they said, (for how 
can any one think that elders would be murderers 1) “This 
man did not come into'our city that we know of, and dis- 
missed without necessary provisions; nor was seen by us, 
and permitted to go away without company.” Which Mai- 
monides ‘expresses more largely in his More Nevochim, 
par. iii. cap. 40. where he represents the wisdom of this 
law in these words: “‘ The elders called God to witness; 
that they had not neglected to secure the ways, nor to set 
watches to examine diligently those that travelled, saying 
(as ourrabbins express it), This man was not killed through 
uny negligence, or forgetfulness, which we are guilty of, in 
not observi ing our public constitutions ; nor do we know who 
killed him. ’ Now; by this inquisition into the fact, by this 
going forth of the elders, and the striking off the hcifer’s 
head, &c. a great deal of discourse necessarily arose about 
this business, which made the thing public, and was a pro- 
bable means of discovering the murderer, by some or other 
who were there, or should } hear of all this.” And ifany one 
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if he could 
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came, and said he knew the author, then they forbore to be- 
head the heifer: but the man being apprehended, if the 
house of judgment did not put him to death, the king had_ 
power to doit: if he neglected it, the avenger of blocd 
might kill him wheresoever he met him. By which it ap- 
pears, that this solemn process here mentioned tended very 
much to detect the murderer. Unto which this also contri- 
buted, that the place where the heifer’s head was struck 
off might never be ploughed or sowed hereafter (as I noted 
before), which made the owners of that ground employ their — 
utmost diligence to find out the murderer, that their land 
might not lie waste for ever ; for x) might not so much as 
plant a tree upen it. 
Ver.8. Be merciful, O Lord, unto thy people Israel, whom: 
thou hast redeemed, and lay not innocent blood unto thy 
people of Israél’s charge.| The priests. alone pronounced. 
these words, as the Mischna there saith ; though Josephus 
(who often‘differs from: the Talmudists) saith, Both priests — 
and elders prayed God to be propitious unto them, and to 
prevent the like evil from falling out again in their region.. 


(See Selden, lib. iii. de Synedr. cap. 7. n. 5, 6.) 


And the blood shall be forgiven them.] These are not the 
words of the priests, saith the same Mischna, but the Holy 
Ghost pronounces, That when they observed these rites, 
the guilt should be removed from them; which, in some 


sort, would have lain upon them, if they had taken no no- 
tice of a murder committed so near to their city, nor made ‘ 


inquisition after it, and expressed their abhorrence of it. 
Ver. 9. So shalt thou put away the guilt of innocent blood. — 
from among you, when thou shalt do that which is right iu: 


the sight of the Lord.| Sincerely protesting their innocence 


and detestation of this fact: which was to be done in the ~ 
day-time, and not in the night; and the bedy of the heifer, © 
was to be buried, but none of it eaten, or any part employed — 
to other use. If the murderer was found before its head 
was Struck off, it was to be let go into the pasture among 


' other beasts; if after, he was to suffer capital punishment, 


that is, to be: cut off by the sword, as the Mischna betore- 
mentioned explains it, cap. 9. sect. 7 

- By all this it appears, that no ‘ache law made such 
provision for the discovery and expiation of secret mur-— 
ders, as this of Moses. Jor the very best of:them, which 
is that of Plato, enacts no more than this, that ifa man was 
found dead, and he that killed him, after a diligent search, 
could not be heard of, public proclamation should be made, 
that he who was guilty of the fact should not come into any 
holy place, nor any part of the whole country; for if he 
were discovered and apeehetes he should be put to 
death, Kat tw ric rov maSdvroc Xwoag *&KBAnOnodpevoy aragor, 
and be thrown out of the bounds of the country, and have no 
burial, (lib. ix. de Legibus, p. 874.) 

Ver. 10. When thou goest to war against thine enemiés.] 
To a voluntary war against any of their neighbouring na- 
tions, not against the people of Canaan, none of which 
were to be spared, if they stood out and fought, but de- 
stroyed by the Divine precept, which required this war. 

And the Lord thy God hath delivered them into thy hands, 
and thou hast taken them captive.] As the manner was, to 
make them slaves to their conqucrors. 

Ver. 11. And seest among the captives a beautiful woman. ] 
It was indifferent whether she was a virgin, or a widow, or 
a wife, according to the Jewish doctors. 
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‘ And hast a desire unto her, that thow wouldest have her 
to thy wife.| The plain meaning is, fell so passionately in 
love with her, as to desire to marry her, though a stranger, 
‘of another nation and religion. It is a common opinion, 
indeed, among the Jewish doctors, that a baser sort of pas- 
sion is here indulged; for it was lawful, they imagine, for 
a soldier to lie with such a captive once to satisfy his 
lust (which some make to be the meaning of this expres- 
sion, hast a desire to her, or, as it is in the Hebrew, hast 
cleaved to her), but not repeat it, unless he would take her 


for his wife: which they. think was allowed to military | 


mien when they were absent from ‘their wives, to prevent 
greater outrages, which were wont to be committed by the 
heathen. But the. best nations severely prohibited all] such 
abuses, as Grotius observes, lib. iii. de Jure Belli et Pacis, 
cap. 4. sect. xix.1, And though Schickard, in his Misch- 
pat Hammelech, endeavours to make out the wisdom of 
this law in permitting a Hebrew soldier to enjoy a captive 
once, (see p. 130, 131. and Mr. Selden, lib. v. de Jure Nat. 
et Gent. cap. 13.) yet he cannot but acknowledge that some 
of the Jews do not allow of this interpretation, but are of 
opinion, that he might not touch a captive till she became 
a proselyte, and he took her for his wife. Thus R. Bechai, 
as Grotius observes in the place forenamed, sect. xix. 2. 
“‘ God would have the camp of Israel holy, and not defiled 
with fornication, and other abominations, as the camps of 
the gentiles.” Unto whom Alexander himself gave a better 
example; who being extremely taken with the beauty of 
Roxana, did not abuse her as a captive, but vouchsatfed to 
marry her, and make her his wife; for which he is justly 
commended, both by Arrianus and by Plutarch; and there- 
tore I think it is most reasonable to expound this law, only 
of taking such a captive in marriage; which Abarbinel 
also shews is the most ancicnt interpretation of it, and 
hath the best authority on its-side among the Jews. For 
though he acknowledges it is the common opinion of their 
wise men, that a soldier might lie with a fair captive once, 
whilst she was a mere gentile; yet herein they followed the 
doctors in the Babylonian Talmud, which is not of so great 
antiquity as the Jerusalem Talmud, where R. Johannes 
(in Massecheth Sanhedrin) delivers the quite contrary doc- 
trine, that it was not lawful for any Israelite to lic with 
such a woman at all, till the conditions, mentioned in the 
following words of this law, were fulfilled, when he was to 
make her his wife. And according to the judgment of 
this R. Johannes, Abarbinel explains this law in a large 
commentary on this place. 

Ver. 12. Then thou shalt bring her home to thine house. ] 
The forenaimned doctors, who are so indulgent to the sol- 
diers’ lust, will have this to signify, that they were to ob- 
serve the rules of modesty in the camp, and not openly 
lie with her like beasts, but privately in their tents. Thus 
Maimonides himself, More Nevochim, par. iii. cap. 41. 
But it is evident Moses doth not speak of any thing done 
inthe camp, but of what was to be done when he returned 
to his house; where he was to dispose bet; in the manner 
following, to be his wife. 

And she shall shave her head.| These wea the following 
Ww corde are variously interpreted, some taking these things 
to be. done to her, with a design to abate his affection to 
her, that he might not marry her at all; and others, to pre- 
pare her, and make her fit for his bed. For shaving her 
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head (which every one knows was used in mourning) de- 
prived her of one of her greatest ornaments, and made her 
less amiable, and consequently might extinguish his affec- 
tion, which was kindled by her beauty. So Clemens 
Alexandrinus understands it. -(See lib. ii. Strom. p. 398, 
399. and lib. iii. p. 456.) And many of the Hebrews are 
of the same mind, that these things were ordered to Jessen 
his affection to her, by. making her appear less lovely in 
his eyes. (See Schickard’s Mischpat Hammelech, cap. 5. 

Theor. 17. p. 134, 135.) But there are others who take 
this to have been a kind of purification, and cleansing her 
from her gentilism ; and a token of her becoming a new. 
woman, that she might be meet to be made his wife. : 

And pare her nani ] This likewise was a piece of clean- 
liness and neatness. But they who are of the other opi- 
nion translate the words, Let her nails grow, as our mar- 
ginal translation hath it, and the Arabic, and Chaldec, and 
the Hebrew doctors commonly understand it; which was 
intended to make her look ugly, and to slack his love to her, 
At least, it was suitable to the condition of a mourner, as 
she plainly was, it appears by the next verse. The Hebrew 
words, indeed (which are, make her nails), are dubious; 
from whence arose that dispute we find in the Talmud, 
between R. Eliezer, who expounds it pare her nails, to 
make them look handsome ; and R. Akiba, who expounds 
it, let them grow. The former reasons thus:,Uhe hair and 
the nails are to be used alike. Now her hair is plainly 
ordered to be cut; and therefore so werc her nails to be. 
But the other doctor turns it quite contrary: What was 
ordered about her hair, was. to make her abominable; 
therefore this also was intended to make her appear ill- 
favoured. And, indeed, the Hebrew word being indifferent 
to cither sense, we must judge of the meaning by the cir- 
cumstances of the place: and here they seem to lead us 
to R. Akiba’s interpretation; which Onkelos, a. most ju- 
‘dicious paraphrast, follows; and many. learned men in 
later times, particularly Schickard in the book. before- 
mentioned, p. 134. and Martinus Gierus de Luctu Hebre- 
orum, cap. id. sect. 3 

Ver. 13. And she ‘shall put the raiment of her captivit y 
from off her.| Her fine clothes, wherein they suppose her 
to have been taken captive; instead of which she was to 
put on sordid apparel, which was the habit of mourners. 
This still tended to'cool his love; the driit of these things 
being (as the Jews commonly think) to take away from her 
all that was inviting and tempting, that so such mATTIARSS 
might not be common among them. 

And shall r emain in thy house .] Nor stir out of doors, but 
be retired; as persons in a mournful condition are wont 
to be. 

And bewail her father and mother. | Who, mb 4 Be were 
killed in the war; or rather, whom she was likely to see no 
more. And this alao the Jews supposc might help to abate 
his affection to her: sorrow and gricf very much spoiling. 
one’s beauty. 

A full month.| So long the Jews were allowed to bewail 
their dead relations, or at least those who w ere eminent, as 
they'did Aaron and Moses. And here I cannot but ob- 
serve how Philo magnifies this constitution, and plainly 
shews he was of the opinion of R. Johannes beforemen- 
tioned, that this captive might not be touched till all these 


things were performed. [ldvy xadwe¢ fara Scarakéuevoc, 
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(saith he, in his book wept giAavSpwrlac, p. 545, &c.) | 
“*« Moses ordered every thing most excellently i in this law: 

first, in not letting the reins loose to men’s desires, but re- | 
straining them fai thirty days. In which time, secondly, a 
trial was made of his Jove; whether it was a furious ungo- | 
vernable passion, or had something of.reason in it, which | 
advises us to do nothing suddenly, but .after serious and _ 
Jong deliberation. And, thirdly, "EAs riv aiyuadwrov. 

This was a merciful law to the captive, that, if she were a 
virgin, she might bewail her unhappiness, in not being dis- 
posed of in marriage by her parents ; 
had lost her first love, and was now to be married to one 
who would be her lord, as well-as her husband.” 


And after that.] Upon these words R.Johannes grounded — 


his opinion, that, till a ‘full month was spent in the foremen- 
tioned ceremonies, he might not lie with her. _ 

Thou shalt go in unto her, and-be her husband, and she 
shail be thy wife.] If he continued, that is, to love her at 
the:end of the month, and she was willing to embrace the 
Jewish religion, in which, while she remained retired in his 
house, she was instructed. For the Jewish doctors agree 
she was to be baptized, and not merely made a proselyte 
of the gate (z.e. renounce idolatry), otherwise he might not 
marry her.-- And if she refused to ‘embrace their religion 
entirely, Maimonides saith, they gave her a year’s time to 
consider of it; at the end of which, if she remained still 
obstinate, they required her at Jeast to observe the seven 
precepts of the sons of Noah, and so to hecome a pro- 
selyte of the gate; otherwise she was to be slain. But 
though she was so converted, no Jew might take her to 
wife; for such a marriage, Maimortidts saith, was counted 
itapious: 

Those Hebrew doctors who think a soldicr might enjoy 
her‘once, at the first taking her captive, have added another 
conceit to ‘this, viz. that there was not only this month’s 
time allowed her to bewail her parents, but that he was to 
stay two months more, before he might go in to her and be 
her husband, that‘he might see whether she were with child 
or not, by his first enjoyment of her. TForif she were, a 
great difference was to ‘be made between that child, and 
those she might have by him after marriage. . Concerning 
which, see Selden, lib. v. de Jure Nat. et Gent. cap. 18. 
where he observes, they make Tamar, the daughter of David, 
an instance of this; whose mother being a captive, they 
. Suppose he lay with her as soon as she was taken, and had 
this issue by her ; but afterward she becoming a proselyte, 
he made her his wife, and she bare him Absalom. Whereby 
it came to pass, that there was not such a relation between 
her and the other sons of David by other women, but that 
it had been lawful for Amnon to have married her. 

But all this is judged by the famous Abarbinel (upon 
2 Sam. xiii.) to be very absurd; and neither believes that 
David would have committed viich a fact, as to lie witha 
woman in her gentilism; nor, if he had, that this child would 
have been looked upon as a gentile, since he afterward 
married her mother. And therefore he takes those words of 
Tamar, yer. 13. “Speak to the king, and he will not with- 
hold'me from thee,” to be a mere put-off, as we speak, to 
get rid of his company; which Ammon understood very 
well, who, knowing he could not have her to wife, proceeded 
to force her. 

Ver.14. And it shall be, if thou have no delight in her, 
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if a widow, that she 
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then thou shalt let her gowhither she will.) If at the month’s 


end, or-before, his mind was changed, and he did not like 
to take her for‘his wife, then he might neither meddle with 


| her any more (as the Hebrew doctors understand it), nor 


keep her any longer asa slave, nor sell her, or make mer- 
chandize of her (as the text here expressly orders), but give 
her liberty to go whither she ‘herself thought good. This 
he Jost, say the Jews, by his ‘short pleasure he took at first. 
For othercaptives, whom a man had made himself master 
of, by the law of war, he might employ in his work as 
slaves, or make money of them; but one whom he had Jain 
with, ‘lie was either to marry, or set her at liberty. This 


| they ground upon'the last words of this verse, which I shall 


shew may ‘have another interpretation.. And therefore I 
shall not insist upon their sense (which depends upon the 
same words), who think Moses speaks of his not hiking her 
after she was become his wife, her humour, manners, and 
conversation, being disagreeable to him; in which case he 
was to give her a bill of.divoree, as he might do another 
wife, but not keep her:as.a slave. 

Because thon hast ‘humbled her.) It ‘must be acknow- 
ledged that this is an usual phrase, for having had carnal 
knowledge of a woman, as the Seripture modestly else- 
where speaks, in the likecase. It signifies so in the very 
next chapter of this book, Dent. xxii. 29. Judg. xix. 24. 


xx. 2. and many other places, where it is used for violence 


offered to a woman, which was the greatest affliction to 
her, ‘as the ‘Hebrew word properly signifies. “From whieh 
I see no reason why we should depart in this place; for 
it was sufficient affliction and humiliation to a captive 
woman (as’‘Carpzovius observes, in his annotations upon 
Schickard’s book, which Ihave so often named), that, after 
she had been brought into a soldier's house, and kept 
there a month, having her head shaved, garments changed, 
&c. in hope of marriage, she was rejected at Jast, when it 
should have been consummated. And thus Abarbinel here 
understands the word humbled, not of .his lying with her, 
but of all the forementioned -conditions, which were im- 


posed upon her as a preparation for his bed, and of her 


disappointment after she had submitted to be baptized. 
And, indeed, the Ifebrew word denotes any sort of afflic- 
tion. (See Exod. 1. 11. Psal. Ixxxviii. 8. Ixxxix. 23. 
xe. 15. xciv. 5, &c.) 

Ver. 15. If a man have two wives, one beloved, and 
another hated.| That is, less loved; as the word hated 
sometimes signifies, Gen. xxix. 31. Matt. vi. 24. R. So- 
lomon thinks that this case follows the other, because it 
might so happen, that, if aman suffered himself to be ear- 
ried with too violent a passion towards such a woman a 
is beforementioned, it might turn into hatred, when he 
found her not to be agreeable to him. 

And they have borne him children, both the beloved aud 
the hated.| Towards which it was likely he would be af- 
fected very differently, as‘he was to his wives. 

" And if the first-born son be hers that was hated.) As it 
fell out in the case of Leah and Rachel. 

Ver. 16. Then it shall be avchen he makes his sons to in- 
herit that which he hath, that he may not make the son of 
the beloved first-born, &c.] Ife speaks of sons ; for daugh- 
ters ‘were not ‘to have .a double portion. And he speaks 
of sons (as the Jews will have it) born before the death of 
their father; to whom he divided his inheritance, Fora 
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posthumous son had'not a double-portion, as the Gemara 
upon Bathra saith. (Sec Selden de Successionibus, cap. 7. 
p28. 

~~ 17. But he shall acknowledge the son of the hated 
* for-the fi irst-born.] Which -had his first wher: and ~was ‘to 
enjoy the effects of it.. 

By giving him adouble portion :of all that he-hath.] Of 
all that he was ia possession: of when he died; but not of 
that which was ‘his in reversion after his death; as Mr. 
Selden shews tlie opinion -of tthe Jewish jaayeunl is, hb. 
deSuccess. cap. 6. :p. 24. 

For he ts :the beginning of his. strength.) See Gen. xlix. 1. 

The right of the first-born is his.) By a very ancient cus- 
tom, antecedent to the law, which made the ,first-bom the 
head of the family, and.gave him as much more as any of 
his brethren of the estate belonging to it, that he might be 
able to ‘maintain and support the dignity of it, (Gen. xxv. 
31.) But if there was no son, and the inheritance was to 
be divided among ‘daughters, the eldest daughter had-:not a 
double share of the estate; as Mr. Selden shews in ‘the 
same ‘book, cap. 8. 

Ver. 18. If aman have a.stubborn and rebellious son.] 
By a stubborn son, the Jews understand one that will not 
do-as he:is bidden, and by arebellious, one that doth what 
he is forbidden. 


woman, because ‘the issue of such marriages commonly 
proved refractory, or at Jeast gave their parents ‘great 
trouble. So Schickard observes out of Tanchuma. 


two children of David, Absalom and Tamar, who were 
both born of a captive woman, made a prosclyte: the 
former of swhich ‘conspired the death of :his father; -and 


the-other being ravished by Amnon, was the:oecasion of | 


the death of some ‘of her brethren. 
lech, cap. 5. Theor. 17.) 

Which will not-obey the voice of his futher, or the voice 
of his mother.] Behaved himself not only undutifully, but 
crossly to them; and with such contempt of their authority, 
as argued he had not.only lost all filial affection and.rever- 
ence to them, but would, if he could, undo them. 


(Mischpat Hamme- 


And that, when they have chastened him, will not hearken 


wunto them.| Is never the better for admonitions, reprehen- 
sions, and corrections, which they were bound to give him. 


Ver. 19. Then shalihis father and his mother lay hold-of 


him.| It is absurd to say, as. the Hebrew doctors do (in 
their qualifications of this law), that his parents were with 


their own hands to apprehend chim, and bring him before | 


the court; though it seems reasonable enough, that both 
father and mother should agree in the complaint against 
him, and desire officers might be sent to lay hold of him. 
In which one. cannot well suppose that they would consent 
to have such a punishment as follows inflicted upon him, 
— he were intolerable. 


- And bring him unto the elders of his city.] Who were to 
examine the proofs, and accordingly to pass sentence upon 


him. Concerning these elders, see ver. 3, 4. 

And unto the gate of his place.} Where the court of judg- 
ment was wont to sit. (See xvi. 18.) The paternal power 
among the ancient Romans was so -great, that they might 
put their children to death, as they did their slaves, with- 
out any process before a magistrate. 
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And:they imagine this law is annexed to | 
the foregoing, about:the marriage of a soldier to a captive | 


And_ 
they-confirm it by.an example out of Scripture, viz. the_ 


And this some have ° 
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taken to be a natural right; and imagined God would not. 
have commanded Abrahann to kill his son, but that it was 
a part-of his inherent power. However this be, they were 
not thought fit to be long entrusted with it; for God here 
orders, by Moses, that it should be committed to the babes 
judges, as the most disinterested persons. 

Ver. 20. And they shall say unto the elders of his city. ; 
This seems to intimate the authority of parents was still so 
preserved, that their testimony alone was sufficient to con- 
vict a rebellious son, without any further proof. . The 
Hebrew doctors, indeed, are of another mind, as I shall 
shew in the explication of what-follows. 

This our son is stubborn and rebellious, he will not obey 
our voice.] This is to be understood, say they, of a son that 
was no less than thirteen years old and a day; and so might 
be' presumed to know his duty, and to be capable of being 
governed by counsel and good advice; and this is reason- 
‘able enough: but what they say concerning the time when 
he became his own man is monstrously absurd. (See Sel- 
den, lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 18. p.'559, 560:) What they 


| say of a daughter, not to be comprehended under this law, 


may be admitted, because she was not capable to do so 
much mischief mn a family as a rebellious son. 

He is a glutton and a drunkard. | These sins areno where 
made capital by the law of Moses, but when they were ac- 
‘companied with rebellious disobedience to parents, who 
were to bring witnesses, as the Hebrew doctors say, that: 
this son had stolen some of-their-goods, and sold them, that 
‘he might spend the money in these vices; under which 
others are comprehended, which usually attend them ; and 
that he had done this, after he had been admonished and 
chastised : ‘so that he was not to be punished as this law at 
last prescribes, till he was grown incorrigible. - For, they 
say, ihe court was first to order him to be whipped, and 
not to proceed further till, upon a new complaint, it was 
proved that he had run into the same riotous eourses since 
that punishment. Then, upon this second testimony (as 
they ‘call it), the court gave sentence against him, that he 
should be stoned to death, unless the parents, -before the 
sentence was pronounced, said they gave him their pardon. 
There are a great many little niceties about the quantity of 
meat and wine that he ate and drank, and other matters ; 
with which I do not think fit ‘to trouble the reader. | 

Ver.21. And all the men of his city shall stone him with 
stones, that he die.|] 'This is such a severe sentence, that it 
inclines me to think, the parents looked upon such a son 
as so debauched, that he would not only spend al] their es- 
tate, if he had it, but was inclined to kill them, that he might 
get itinto his own hands. For the sentence of death is de- 
nounced, elsewhere, against one that struck his father or 
mother, (Exod. xxi. 15.) or that cursed them, :(ver. 17.) It 
is not said, indeed, he should be stosed, but put to death ; 


‘which they interpret of strangling; this punishment of ston- 


ing being appointed for idolaters and blasphemers of God ; 
next to whom parents are to be reverenced, being in God’s 
place, with respect to their children. (See upon the fifth 
commandment.) And therefore other nations were very se- 
vere in their punishment of such children as are ‘here de- 


‘scribed; and particularly the Romans, after the power was | 


taken from parents to sell them, or put them to death, aud 
the censure of them committed to the magistrates. (See 
Hen. Stephen. in his Fontes et Rivi Juris Civilis, p.18.)And 
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among the Athenians, Lysias saith (in his oration against 
Agoratus), He that beats his parents, or did not maintain 
them, and provide a habitation for them, when they were in 
want, a&ic tore Oavaty CnuiwShva, deserved to be put to 
death. The law indecd did not inflict that punishment, but 
only said, drmog torw, let him be infamous ; that is, as they 
expound it, ho might not come into the public assemblies, 
nor enter into their temples, nor wear a crown in their pub- 
lic festivals; and if any such persons presumed so to do, 
they were brought before the magistrates, who set a fine 
upon their. heads, and committed them to prison till they 
paid it. (See Sam. Petitus, in his Commentary upon the 
Attic Laws, lib. ii. tit. 4. p. 163:) No wonder therefore 
Moses ordained this punishment, when a son was come to 
such a deerce of profligate wickedness, that he endeavoured 
to undo his parents. Which some states have thought fit 
to follow in these latter ages: for David Chytraus saith, he 
himself saw an example of this severity at Zurich, in the 
year onc thousand five hundred and fifty; where a disobe- 
dient son was beheaded, who had cursed his mother, and 
‘beaten her. . ; 

So shalt thou put evil away from among you; and all 
Israel shall hear, and fear.] See concerning this before 
“upon xix. 20. | 

‘Ver. 22. Ifa man have committed a sin worthy of death, 
and he be put to death.] There were scvcral sorts of capi- 
tal punishments ; viz. strangling, burning, cutting off by the 
sword, and stoning. Now the Hebrew doctors limit this 
unto such offenders as were stoned; of which punishment 
he speaks in the foregoing verse. But there being cighteen 
sorts of offenders, who were to be sentenced to this death, 
they put a further limitation upon these words; their tradi- 
tion being, as they tell us, the sin worthy of death (or ston- 
ing) is only idolatry or blasphemy. So we read in the 
Sanhedrin, cap. 6. sect. 4. “ All that were stoned were also 
hanged, according to the opinion of R. Eliezer: but the 
wise men say none were hanged but the idolater and blas- 
phemer.” And they add there, that’only men, notwomen, 
were thus used; for which I can see no reason, but the 
‘sticking to the mere letter of these words; asif the word 
man did not comprehend both sexes. 

But if we examine the Scripture, we shall find this not to 
be true. (that no men -were hanged but they that were 
stoned), for the king of Ai was hanged, (Josh. viii. 29.) and 
five kings more, (x. 26.).and they were not hanged because 
they were blasphemers or idolaters (for then all the rest:of 
the Canaanites should have been so treated), but because 
they were such enemics of God, as had rebelliously with- 
‘stood the gracious summons of surrender. And there are 
other examples also which confute this; as, the two trai- 
‘tors that murdered Ish-bosheth, (2 Sam. iv. 12.) and the five 
sons of Saul, (2 Sam. xxi. 9.) Itis more probable, there- 
fore, that all those whom the judges thought to be such 
great offenders, that it was fit to make them very public 
examples, were hanged up after they bad suffered the pu- 
nishment of death, to which they were sentenced. ‘This 
-secms to be denoted in the word chatta, which signifies 
sometimes a yery.great crime, as appears from Hosea xii. 
8. where he speaks of iniquity, which ts sin: not as if all 
‘iniquity were not siz; but some acts of iniquity were not 
so heinous, as to be called by that name. 

And thou hang him.} After he had been put to death, as 
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appears by the foregoing words, which speak of his being - 


put to death before this suspension: which shews that this 
punishment was not the same with the Roman crucifixion 
(as Baronius, Sigonius, Lipsius, and others, have mistaken), 
for they hanged men alive upon the gibbet; whereby they 
expired before they were taken down: but this was only 
hanging up their bodies after they were dead, and exposing 
them to open shame for a time. 

On a tree.) On a piece of timber (saith the Sanhedrin) 


. Struck into the ground; out of which came a beam, where- 


unto his hands were tied, as they tell us in the place be- 
forementioned: and so Schickard, in his Mischpat Ham- 
melech, cap. 4. Theor. 14. So that his body hung in such 
a posture as crucified men did. 

Ver. 23. His body shall not remain ali night upon the 
tree, but thou shalt in any wise bury him that day.] This is 
excellently interpreted by Josephus, lib.iv. Archxol. cap.8. 
Meivac 0 dAne tic huioag cic Séavrév awavrwv, SarrioSw vuxrde. 
Having remained the whole day a spectacle unto all, he was 
to be buried at night: for as soon as the sun went down, the 
body also was taken down. Examples of which we have 
in the book of Joshua, viii. 29. x. 26, 27. In which he is 
far more sincere than their rabbinms, who say the law was 
satisfied if they hanged up the body just before the setting 
of the sun, and presently after took it down again: which 
exposition seems to have been contrived in favour of: their 
countrymen; for only Israclites, they confess, were to be 
thus exposed, not proselytes of the gate, as Mr. Selden ob- 
serves, lib. ii. de Jure Nat. et Gent. &e.cap.12. 

For he that is hanged is accursed of God.] The Jews 
interpret this clause, as if the meaning were, he was hanged 
because he blasphemed God. So Onkclos himsclf, and the 
Samaritan versions, with those of the Spanish and Mauri- 
tanian Jews, as Selden observes, lib. ii. de Synedr. cap.13. 
n. 4. and Hottinger, in his Smegma Orientale, p. 96, 97. 
But though this be a common opinion among the Hebrew 
doctors, yet the LX X. have taken the sense right, “Or: 
kexarnpaptvoc Ud Oxrou wag Kpeuapevoc emi EtrAov. Cursed of 
God is every one that is hanged on atree. And soSt. Paul, 
Galat. iii. with very little difference. For they observed 
what those doctors did not, that Moses doth not here give 
a reason why the man was hanged up, but why he was to 
be taken down from the gallows. Now what consequence 
is there in this, Let him be taken down, and buried, because 
he cursed God? -Every one sees that (though the. word 
cursed should be taken in’ an active sensc) this is not a 
right interpretation of these words: for though it had been 


good. sense to have said, Let him be hanged, because he , 


cursed God; yet not let him be taken down for that reason. 
Now such persons are here said to be accursed of God, 
not because they were hanged up, but because of their sin, 
which deserved they should be thus exposed. So St. Jerome 
upon Galatians iii. “‘ Non ideo maledictus quia pendet, 
sed ideo pendet quia maledictus:” he was not accursed be- 
cause he was hanged; but he was therefore hanged because 
he was accursed: nanging up being a token that the man 
had committed a horrid crime, whereby he had incurred 
the high displeasure of Almighty God.. So that every one 
who saw him hang on that. fashion was to think with him- 


self, This man was under the curse of God, because of 


his sin; and unless he had undergone this curse, he could 
not have been buried, and put into the condition of other 
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men. But when he had undergone it for his sin, then it 
had been a sin in the people not to have taken him down, 
or prolonged his suspension longer than God imposed this 
curse upon him: And the land ‘had been defiled, if, after. 
this suffering which God. had appointed, they had not 
buried him. ‘T'o this purpose Abarbinel, who refutes se- 
veral other accounts of this matter, particularly. that of 
Sol. Jarchi, who thinks he was not to hang longer than till 
the evening, because it would have been a dishonour to 
the Sovereign 6f the world, after whose image man was 
made. ‘This is followed by many, and even by Grotius 
himself, who gives no other reason of it, in his book de 
Jure Belli et Pacis, lib. ii. cap. 19. sect.4. But this is a 
reason, as Abarbinel notes, why he should not have been 
hanged up at all. It may be also usefully noted further, 
that they say in the tract called Sanhedrin, that not only 
the malcfactor, but all the instruments of punishment, were 
to be buried at the going down of the sun. Even the tree 
itself, upon which he was hanged, was to be buried, ‘‘ that 
no memory of so foul a thing might be left in the world; 
nor any might say, Behold, this was the tree upon which 
such a one was hanged.” 

That the land be not defiled which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee.] By the stench of the body, after it petrified, as 
the same Abarbinel expounds it, who observes, that the 
dead body of no creature corrupts and stinks sooner than 
that of a man, which is exceeding offensive to the living. 
For which cause, saith he, the book Siphri determines, not 
only that all malefactors should be buried as ‘soon as the 
law here orders (that they might not imitate the manners 
of the Egyptians and Philistines, and such-like people, who 
let bodies rot in the air after they were hanged up), but that 
every man should bury his dead the same day they died, 
or be deemed to have transgressed a negative precept; 
which may pass for a very good natural reason of it:. but 


there is something more in it, respecting a legal pollution, 


under which their whole country lay, as long as an accursed 
thing hung openly among them; just as all that entered 
into the tent where a dead body lay, and all that was in it, 
were made unclean by it, (Numb. xix. 14,15.) Upon which 
score St. Paul might well apply this passage to Christ cru- 
cified for as; not only because he bare our sins, and was 
put to death, and exposed to such shame as these sinners 
were, who were accursed of God; but was also taken down 
in the evening, in token now the euilt was removed; as the 
curse upon the man that was hanged ended at the going 
down of the sun; and as the land of Israel was pure and 
clean, after the dead body was taken down and buried, 
with the tree upon which it was hanged. Joh. Coch hath 
well explained this, in his notes upon the.Sanhedrin, cap. 
G. sect. 5. whose sense in short is this: As our blessed Sa- 
viour, while he hung upon the cross, was made a curse, and 
an execration ;-so, when, according to the law, he was taken 
down and buried, both he ceased to be a curse, and all they 


that are his. 
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Ver. 1. Tn OU shalt not see thy brother's ox or his sheep 
go astray, and hide thyself from them.] They were not to 
turn away their face, as if they did not see them, and so 
neglect them. And-by brother is to be understood, not 
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only an Israclite, but any man that lived among them; this 
being a matter of common right, and extended to their 
enemies as well as their friends, (Exod. xxiii. 4.) 

Thou shalt in any case bring them again to thy brother.] 
Not merely give notice to the owner where he saw them, 
but take care himself to bring them back, that they Nha on 
not go further astray, and perhaps be quite lost, before the 
owner could have notice of them. This and many that 
follow are precepts of humanity, and care of each other’s 
welfare, without which society could not be preserved. 

Ver, 2. And if thy brother be not nigh thee, or thou know 
him not, then thou shalt bring it to thine own house.| And. 
preserve it there, till he could send to him, or find who the . 
owner was, 

And it shall be with thee until thi y brother seek after it. 1 
He was to give notice, by the public crier, that such a 
beast was with him, and that, as the Jews say, three or. 
four times, that the owner might seek after it. But here 
they are pleased to make a distinction: that they were to. 
do this, if there were marks upon the beast; but if there 
were none, they were not bound to cry it: which doth not 
seem to be reasonable. (See Selden, lib. vi. de Jure Nat. 


et Gent. cap. 4.) 


And thou shalt restore it to him again.) He paying the 
charges of keeping it, from the time it was brought to his 
house till its being restored. But if nobody could prove 
a right in the heasts that were lost, they became his who 
found them, and he might lawfully keep them; for no other 
owner appearing, they were his that was in present posses- 
sion of them, who did very piously, if he gave the value of 
them fo the poor (and so the law was in many places); 
but he was an honest owner of them, if he kept them to - 
himself; as Grotius observes, lib. ii. de Jure Belli et . 
Pacis, cap. 10. sect. 11. 

Ver. 3. In like manner shalt thou do with. his ass, and so 
shalt thou do with his raiment, and with all. lost things, &c:| 
In all other cases of like alae the same.law was to be 
observed. 

Thou mayest not hide thyself.} Pass them be. with neglect, 
or pretend they did not see them. 

Ver. 4.. Thou shalt not see thy buothen’s ass or his ox fall 
down by | the way, and hide thyself from them.] Turn away, 
as if they did not see the danger they were in. 

Thou shalt surely help him to lift them up again. | This 
hath been explained upon Exod. xxiii.5. I shall only add 
here a famous example of this sort of piety, in Alphonsus 
king of Naples; who, travelling upon the road, attended 
by.a great number of courtiers, ‘and seeing a poor ass with 
a burden fallen into a deep slough (whom all that went 
before him passed by without any regard), when he came 
to the place, stopped, and went himself to the driver, and 
lent him assistance to help the ass out of the dirt. So 
David Chytraeus upon this place. 

Ver. 5. The woman shall not wear that which pertaineth 
unto a man, neither shall a man put on a woman's garment : 
for all that do so are abomination unto the Lord thy God.] 
The last words of this place plainly indicate, that it was an 
idolatrous custom, which is here prohibited. For Moses 
and the prophets are wont to speak in these terms of utmost 
abhorrence ,concerning such matters. And nothing was 
more common among the heathen, than for men, in the 
worship of several of their gods, to put on the garments 
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usually worn by women, and women those wom by men; 
particularly in the worship of Venus, women appeared 
before her in armour, and men in women’s apparel. And 
thus the words literally run hero in the Hebrew; Women 
shall not put on the armour of aman (so the word celi fre- 
quently signifies armour, as well as other sorts of instru- 
ments), nor @ man (aroAjv the LXX. translate it) the stole 
of arwoman. (Sce Selden, Syntag. ii. de DiisSyris, cap. 4.) 
And thus Maimonides saith.he found this precept in an old: 
magical book, that men onght to stand before the star of 
Venus in the flowered garment of women, and women put 
on the armour of men before the star of Mars. (More Nevo- 
chin, par. iii.cap. 37.) Servius also, upon the secagnd book 
of Aineids, mentions a statue of Venus at Cyprus (in 
which island were anciently many colonies of Phoenicians), 
to whom the women sacrificed in men’s garments, and the 
men in women’s. Many other nations did the same. (See 
I. Ger. Vossius, lib. ii. de Orig. et Progr. Idol. cap. 27. 
31. but especially our learned Dr. Spencer, lib. ii. cap. 17. 
sect. I, &c.): 

- But setting aside all this, every one knows, that if there 
were no distinction of sexes made by their habits, it would 
Open a door to all manner of impurity; for which reason, 
if there were no other, this law-was very wise and pious. 
~ Ver. 6. If a bird’s-nest chance to be before thee in the 
way im any tree, or on the ground, &c.] By this place, 
among others, (particularly Psal. viii. 8.) it appears the 
word ¢sippor signifies all kinds of birds, and not only the 
smaller sort, as:some have imagined, but he seems particu- 
tarly to speak of clean birds, such as it was lawful for them 
to cat... And this precept seems to have been given, to 
breed in the Jews a sense of a Divine Providence, extend- 
ing itself to all creatures, and to teach them to exercise 
their dominion over them without any kind of cruelty. 

Thou shalt not take the dam with the young.} R. Mena- 
chem, mentioned both by Drusius and Bochartus, was of 
Opinion, that it is not pity towards birds which is intended 
in this law, but kindness to mankind; whom God intended 
by this usage. of other creatures, to form unto gentleness 
and commiseration towards one another. But others, I 
think, have more truly determined, that this is a merciful 
constitution, with respeet to birds as well as men; it being 
a suflicient affliction, as Maimonides calls it, to the old one 
fo lose her young; it being unreasonable also that men 
should consider only their own present interest without 
regard to posterity, to whom the breed ought to be con- 
tinued, by letting the old one go free. Unto which those 
verses, commonly ascribed to Phocylides, have respect: 


Mnoé tig GoviSacg xaduije Gua wavrac ido, 
Myzéoa & éxrpoAlmye, tv’ Expo wade Tie re veorrove. 


i.e. Let no man take all the birds together out of a nest ; 
but let the mother go, that thou mayest a young ones 
again of her. 
- Ver. 7. Thou shalt in any wise let the ein go, and take 
the young to thee.| For there is a great deal of ill-natue 
in it, to take-away the liberty and the life of any creature, 
fron1 whom we-have received a benefit; as Bonfrerius 
glosses upon these words. 

That it may be well with thee, and that thow mayest pro- 
long thy days.| Some of the Jews, trom these words, have 
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such great value, as’ to procure for them even forgiveness 
of sins, and a long life; which is such a foolish conceit, 
that it makes all other precepts unnecessary. The plain 
meaning is, that God would reward them for their kind 
usage even of brute creatures, if other virtues were not 
wanting, such as charity towards their poor neighbours. 
And so the Mischna, in the conclusion of the tract called. 
‘Cholin, discourses very well: “If in a light precept con- 
cerning a thing which is scarce worth a farthing, the law 
says, That it may be well with. thee, and thou mayest pro- 
long thy days; how much more may this be expected in 
the weightier things. of the law?” 

Ver.8. When thou buildest a new house, then thou shalt 
make a battlement for thy roof.| The Jews, I think, are a. 
little too curious, in setting a mark upon the word thy, fan- 
cying, he saith, not simply the roof, but thy roof, to except 
the temple, and the synagogues, and schools, from this rule ; 
which were no private man’s house, but belonged to the 
whole congregation. They say, indeed, the temple had 
battlements; but not for necessity, but for ornament, be- 
cause the roof of the temple was not flat, as the roof of 
another house was; for nobody walked upon the temple, 
as they did upon their own houses, to take the air, and dis- 
course together, or to meditate and pray (in little closets 
they had there), which made if necessary to have these bat- 
tlements, of three foot and a half high (as the Jews say), to 
prevent any. man’s falling down, when he did not attend, 
but was thinking of some other thing. (See Constant. 
L’Empereur, in his annotations on Codex Middoth, p. 160.) 

That the roofs of. their houses were flat, which was the 
ground of this precept, we have many proofs in the Scrip- 
ture. For hither Rahab brought the spies; and covered 
them with the stalks of flax, which she laid upon them, 


- (Josh. ii. 6.) Here Samuel communed with Saul, upon the 


top of the house, (1 Sam». ix. 25.) David also was walking 
upon the roof of his palace, when he saw Bath-sheba wash- 
ing herself, (2Sam. xi. 2.) And in the same place Absalom 
caused a tent to be spread, that he might go in to his fa- 
ther’s concubines in the sight of all Israel, (xvi. 22. sce 
also Isa. xv. 3. xxii. 1. and in the New Testament, Acts 


_x.9.) Nor was it the manner of the Hebrews only, but of 


the Greeks and Romans also, to make the roofs of their 
houses so that they might walk upon them ; and stand there 
to see any public show, or take the air; as Is. Casaubon 
shews, in a multitude of instances, lib. iv. in Atheneum, 
cap. 12. where he observes also out of Pliny and Seneca, 
that the Roman houses wanted these battlements, which 
Moses here ordered in this law. By all which we may 
easily understand those places in the gospel, that speak of 
proclaiming these things: on the house-top, &c. (Matt. x. 
27. Inke v. 19.) 

That thou bring not blood upon thine house, if any man 
fall from thence.| And be killed by the fall... For his neg- 
lect being the causo of his death, it made him guilty before 
God of his blood, and liable to be punished by the judges 
for slighting so profitable an institution as this is: which 
the Jews extend to a studious care about every thing that 
might bring a man’s life in danger. For example’s sake: 
they might not keep a mad dog, nor set up a broken lad- 
der in their house, &c. as L’Empereur observes hay Bava- 


kama, cap. 5. 
fancied, that the observation of this single’ precept was of | 


Ver. 9. Trou shalt not sow thy eer d with divers 
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seeds.| What he had said concerning their fields, Lev. 
xix. 19. he now says of their vineyards, which they were 
‘not to sow with seeds of a diverse kind: for this was an 
idolatrous custom, as the reason given against it plainly 
shews. This Maimonides saith he found in a book of the 
Zabii, and in one rabbi Josiah, who taught, that “ these 
three things, wheat, barley, and grapes dried in the sun, 
should be sewn together in the ground with one and the 
same cast of the hand:” which was so senseless a thing, 
that he could #et but think they Icarnt it from the ways of 


the Amorites, as his words are, that is, from the wicked | 


idolaters of the country to which the Israelites were going. 
For wheat being sown properly at one season of the year, 
and barley at another, and a vineyard being an improper 
place for the growth of either of them, this custom could 
not have its original either from God or from man, but 
from the devil, the author of confusion, who taught them 
this uncouth rite, in honour of Ceres, perhaps, and Bac- 
chus, whom they joined in the same act of worship. . 

Lest the fruit of thy seed which thou hast sown, and the 
fruit of thy vineyard, be defiled.] If the Israelites had fol- 
lowed this custom, it would have made both the corn and 
the grapes that sprung up from such seed impure, be- 
cause polluted by idolatry; the very smell of which God 
would not have to remain among the Israelites, as Maimo- 
nides speaks in his More Nevochim, par. iii. cap. 37. (Sce 
Dr. Spencer, in his very learned work de Leg. Ritual. 
Hebr. lib. ii. cap. 18.) Every one also knows, that it was 
unlawful for the Israelites to eat any of the fruits of the 
earth, till the first-fruits of them had been offered unto 
God; which would not have been accepted by him of such 
things as these, that were expressly forbidden by his law; 
and consequently the whole crop became unclean to them, 
and might not be used by them. 

Ver. 10. Thou shalt not plough with an ox and an ass 
together.| Lest that law should be violated which we read 
Lev. xix. 19. “‘ Thou shalt not let thy cattle gender witha 
diverse kind.” So some give ‘the reason of it; even Maimo- 
monides, in the book foremeutioned, par, iii. cap. 49. But 
it seems also to have respect to those magical rites of the 
idolatrous nations in those countries; who thought their 
fields would be more fruitful, if, according to some direc- 


tiens which had been given by their gods, they were thus’ 


ploughed. For one cannot well think that men, of them- 
selves, would join together two creatures.so different in 
their temper and motions, to draw in the same yoke, if they 
had not been led to it by some superstition or other. For 


their.strength is unequal, as Aben Ezra here observes, “ the 


strength of an ass is not as the strength of an ox.” Whence 
it was that Ulysses, to make it be believed that he was 
mad, joined a horse and an ass to plough: and Homer, 
Odyss.5. would have oxen isogdoove, joined together; that 
is, iowe dépovrac Kai EAxovrac, equally bearing and dranving, 
as Bochart observes the scholiast there glosses. 

The Jews commonly think this law extends to all other 
creatures of different spocies, which might not be yoked 
together. But some understand it so, that they might join 
several kinds together; provided one was not unclean, and 
the other clean. Baa!-Hatturim finds this mystery in this 
prohibition, That the righteous ought to have no society 
with the wicked. And there are those who think the apostle 


alludes to this, when he saith, .(2 Cor. vi. 14.).Mi yluecOc | 
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‘ErepoSuyovvrec amiorote, Be not unequally yoked together 


with unbelievers; which. Bochart himself thinks not im- 
probable. (See Hierozoicon, par. i. lib. ii. cap. 18. ard 
cap.. 40. p. 401. where there are other reasons of this 
precept.) . 

Ver. 11. Thou shalt not wear a garment of divers woke) 
as of wooilen and linen together.j The ancients think God 
intended hereby to teach his people simplicity in their man- 
ners. (See Bochart, in. the same book, par. i. lib. ii. cap. 
45, p. 491.) But there was something farther in it, as Thave 
observed upon Ley. xix. 19. to which I refer the reader. 
And shall only add here, that the Jews carried this so far, 
as not to sew a woollen garment with linen thread; nor on 
the contrary. | 

Ver.12. Thou shalt make thee fringes.| What these were, 
is sufficiently explained upon Numb. xv. 38, 39. (See there. } 

Upon the four quarters of thy vesture.] They wore long 

garments in those countries, as most people do still at this 
day. And Isuppose the garments of the Jews had usually. 
four skirts: but perchance they sometimes had more or. 
fewer than four; and,in this case, if they had but three, | 
their doctors have resolved they were not bound to. make 
any fringes for them ; but, if they had five or six, they were 
bound to annex them to the four most remote quarters, in 
which the intermediate were included. But this is a very 
unreasonable subtilty ; the intention.of the law being, that 
they might be put in remembrance of. God’s command- 
ments by thése fringes, which therefore were to be worn in 
the skirts of their garments, though they had been divided 
into no wings or quarters at all. : 
' Wherewith thou coverest thyself.| Which they denhiderthy 
wore: and it. seems. to signify the uppermost garment, 
which covered all the rest, and was most seen; whereby: 
they were distinguished from the people of other nations: 
for that was one end of these fringes, to be a distinctive 
mark that they were of the Jewish religion. And therefore. 
I do not see any reason in the determination of their doc- 
tors, who say, women-servants and little children.were not 
bound to wear fringes: for though little children could not 
think of the commandments of God, yet it was fit they. 
should wear the note of their religion. . There is no reason _ 
neither in their resolution, when they say, that if women: 
and servants (who were bound as much as others to.observe: 
the laws of God) would wear fringes, though they were not 
obliged by their constitutions, yet they might not put them. 
on with the common form of benediction which they used. 
But I think they observe rightly enough, that these fringes. 
were so peculiar to the Jews, that the Samaritans, though 
acquainted with the law, did not wear them. Nor do the. 
Jews themselves at this day use them upon their upper. 
garment: for that being no longer four-cornered (because. 
it made them a laughing-stock), ‘they wear only under their. 
other garments a kind of square frock, with the aforesaid: | 
tassels or pendants fastened to it; (as Leo Modena relates 
in his History of the Jews, par. i. chap. 5.) Only in their: 
synagogues or schools, at morning prayer, every man puts 
over his head a square woollen gannent, with the tassels 
fastencd.at each corner, which they call falith. Concerning . 
which Bartoloccius, in his late Rabbinical Lexicon, tom. i:. 
hath a Jong dissertation, p. 576, &c. 

Ver. 13. Ifa man take a wife, and goin unto her.] Have 
carnal knowledge of her. ) 
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| And hate her.) Do not like her; but is desirous to be rid 
of her. 

Ver. 14. And give occasion of speech against her.| The 
LXX. translate it tr.) airy tpopaorKoic Adyous, lay to her. 
charge such things (for so words sometimes signify) as are 
opprobrious. 

And bring up an evil name upon her.] Or, as the Hebrew 
words are, bring forth a name of evil, or infamy: which 
signifies, as Mr. Selden observes, (lib. iii. Uxor. Hebr. 
cap. 1. p. 321.) the action itself, which he brought against 
her in the court of judgment. This appears from the words 
following. 

And say, I took this woman, and when. I came to her, I 
found her not a maid.) This was the form wherein the 
action was laid against her (as the same Selden there ob- 
serves), in these words, as the Jews say; ‘ Having lain 
with this young woman, not of full age, as her husband, I 
found not in her the tokens of virginity ;,and making in- 
quisition into the matter, it appears to me that she hath 
been guilty of adultery, after [had papasaed her: and these. 
are eye-witnesses of her guilt.” 

. Ver.15. Then shall the father and the. mother. of the 
damsel take and bring forth the tokens of the damsel’s vir- 
ginity.] If the accusation, as they say, was_to.be made 
good by witnesses of her adultery, then her. defence was to 
be made, no doubt, by. contrary witnesses, who endea- 
voured to disprove the testimony which, was brought against 
her. For so they are consirained to interpret the words we 
translate tokens of her virginity; as I shall shew upon 
ver. 17. The Hebrews have many nice subtilties about the 
word damsel, with which I shall not trouble the reader. 
(See Selden, in the forenamed place, lib. iii. Uxor. Hebr. 
cap. 1.) 

. Unto the elders of the city.] The court consisting of 
twenty-three judges; who had the cognizance of common, 
capital, and penal causes, in every city. 

In the gate.] Where the court sat, as.I observed before 
upon xvi.-18.. And this may be added to what I noted 
there, that by this may be explained those words in the 
book of Job, y..4. concerning the children of the wicked, 
that they are crushed in.the, gate, i. e.. lose their cause, and 
are condemned in the court of judgment, and those of the 
wise man, Prov..xxii. 22. Oppress not the afflicted -in the 
gate, i.e. do-him justice, and not let bim be overthrown, 
because he wants money, to defend his cause. ‘This ap- 
pears to be the sense from the. very next words, (ver, 23.) 
For the Lord will plead their cause, &c. 

Ver. 16. And the damsel’s father. shall say. unto the 
elders, I gave .my daughter unto this man to wife.] The 
Jews say, the mother had no power to espouse her daughter, 
but .the father only, before she was of. age.. Mischna 
Sota, cap. 3.. sect. 8. where. Wagenseil. notes, that. the 
mother, and brethren also, had some power in this matter ; 
but such, that the daughter, within a time limited, might 

make the contract.void. . 

And he hateth. her.) Hath no affection which a husband 
ought to have toa wife. If she had no parents alive, the 


judges appointed her a guardian: and Josephus saith the. 


- next of kin were to patronize her, as if they had been her 
parents. 
Ver. 17. And, lo! he hath given. occasion of speech 


against her.) See ver. 14. He doth not add what there. 
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not linen. And so it is used in this hook, Deut. 


(CHAP. XXII. 


follows, and brought up an evil name upon her (i. e. ac- 
cused her publicly before you of adultery), because it is 
sufficiently comprehended in this. 

Saying, I found not thy daughter a maid.] As such and 
such give evidence. 

And yet these are the tokens of my daughter's virginity. ] 
I have good witnesses to the contrary; which are here 
ready to be produced before the court, to disprove the 
former testimony. 

And they.] That is, the witnesses which: the father pro- 
duces. 

Shall spread the cloth before the elders of the city.|] Though 
such tokens of virginity, as are commonly understood by 
these words, might always be found in those countries 
(being very consonant to the opinion of the chiefest Ara- 
bian physicians, as Mr. Selden observes out of Avicenna, 
and of the.Africans and other people at this day, as many. 
authors testify, sec Joh. Geusius de Victimis Humanis, 
par. i. cap. 9. and par. ii. cap. 2. and Wierus L. Medica- 
rum Observationem, sect. de Hymene), especially in such 
virgins as the Jews say were here meant, who were under. 
thirteen years of age; and though all that some physicians 
and lawyers in these parts.of the world have said to the 
contrary is of no consideration; yet there are weighty rea- 
sons to incline us to think, that no man of commen sense 
would bring such an action against his wife, wherein 
he was sure to be cast, whether his cause was right. or 
wrong, if these were the evidences whereby.it was to be 
tried. For if he accused her falsely, he knew her friends 
were able to produce the sheet wherein they lay when they: 
were married, with such tokens upon it as would disprove 
him, and render him guilty of defamation.e And_.if.he had 
a just ground to accuse, her,.because he knew they could 
produce no such tokens; yet this was no.preof she had 
been vitiated since she was espoused to him: for she 
might have been corrupted before; and then he could not 
attain his end, which was-to be rid of her, not by way of 
divorce (for then he. must have given her a dowry, which 
he. was desirous to save), but by having her pnt to death 
as an aduitress, which ver. 21. shews.to. be the present 
case. Such evident reasons as these have constrained the 
Jews to understand these words, not according to the 
very letter of them, but figuratively, of such witnesses pro- 
duced by her parents, as convinced the other of falsity so 
evidently, that they made it appear as plainly as a piece of 
cloth that is unfolded, and laid before men’s eyes to view. 
it. And they think the Hebrew word stmlah, which we 
translate the cloth, favours this exposition: for it never 
signifies a skeet, or linen-cloth, (which is wont to be called 
sadin, Judg. xiy. 12. Prov. xxxi. 24.) but such cloth as 
men’s garments are made of, which commonly is woollen, 
x. 18. and 
in this very chapter, ver: 5.; So that the sense is, They 
shall produce evident proofs, and lay them before the court, 
like a piece of cloth, which is spread for all that please to 
look uponit. Whether this be. the truth or not, I will not 
dispute, but refer the reader to Mr. Selden, lib. iii. Uxor. 
Hebr. cap. 1, 2 

Ver. 18. And the elilers of that city shall take that man. 
If they. were convinced that he had accused his wife falsely, 
he was to be delivered into the hands of the sag who 
executed. the sentence of the court.. 
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- And chastise him.] Condemn him to receive forty stripes 
save one, as both Josephus and the Talmudists agree ;-and 
it was to be done with a scourge made of thongs of an ox’s 
hide. ‘The woman was dismissed with a solemn benedic- 
tion; the form of which is set down in the Jewish rituals: 
and as for the false witnesses against her, ‘they were con- 
demned to be stoned, according to the law, chap. xix. 
18; 19. 

Ver.19, And they shall amerce him in a hundred shekels 
of silver, and give them unto the father of the damsel.] Who 
was to receive this satisfaction for the reproach which was 
thrown upon his family. It is something strange that Jo- 
sephus should mention only wevrfcovra ofxAove, fifty shekels 
to be paid to her father, when the Scripture expressly saith 
a hundred, (lib. iv. Archeolog. cap.8.) But it is supposed, 
by some, that he means fifty besides her dowry, which he 
was to have given her, if he had put her away : which, that 
he might sayc, he designed to take away her life; and thiere- 


fore was punished double to what it would have cost ve | 


if be had been so wicked. ; 


Because he hath brought up an evil ‘report upon a virgin : 
of Israei.] Laid the most infamous crime to the charge of . 
an innocent virgin; and that out of hatred to her and love. 


to his money. For if he ‘would have put her away, ac- 
cording to the law of divorce, no man could have hindcred 
him, as Maimonides observes: but then he must have paid 
her fifty shekels, which they take to be the dowry of virgins, 
mentioned Exod. xxii. 16,17. ‘To keep which to himself, 
and be rid of her, he brought this scandalous action against 
her; for which he was thus justly punished. 

And she shall be his wife: he may not put her away all 
his days.] Besides the two former punishments, in his body 
and his purse, he was deprived of the common benefit 
which all men had who did not like their wives ; which was 
to sue out a divorce. Here Maimonides calls upon his 
readers to admire the wise ordination of God, which ap- 
pears in his judgments, as well as in his works. For be- 
cause this man took away his wife’s reputation, therefore 
‘God ordered him to be rendered vile, by being whipped: 
‘and because he bascly centrived to save her dowry of fifty 
shekels, he ordered him to be amerced as much more: and 
‘because he indulged his Just, and sought nothing but his 
pleasure, thercfore he was bound to keep her as long as she 
lived, (More ‘Nevochin, par. iii. cap. 49.) 

Ver. 20. But if this thing be true, und the tokens of vir- 
ginity benot found for the damsel.| If the witnesses which 
appeared for her could not prove the falsity of their testi- 
mony who appcared against her. 


Ver. 21. Then shall they bring out the damsel to the door - 


‘of her father’s house.| Where she was to be punished, as a 
disgrace to her parents, who had taken no better care to 
‘preserve her chastity while she lived with them. 

And the men of her city shall stone her with stones, that 
she die.| 'This was the punishment of such adulteresses, ex- 
cept only of a priest’s danghter, who, if she was guilty of 
this crime, was burnt alive, (Lev. xxi. 19.) And it plainly 
shews he speaks here of a woman corrupted between the 
time of her cspousals and her husband’s completing the 
‘marriage: otherwise he could not have had this capital 
action against her, none being put to death for simple forni- 
cation. And this Maimonides saith, in Séder Zeraim, that, 
from Moses to his time, it was never doubted, the woman 
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he here speaks of was one that proved false to her husband 
after she was contracted to him. 

Because she hath wrought folly in Israel.| A great wick- 
edness; as the word folly significs in Scripture, and as the 
Vulgar translates it. 

To play the whorein her father's house.} Where she re- 
mained after her espousals, as in a safe place, till her ine 
band bronght her home to his own house. 

So shalt thou put evil away from among you.) See chap. 
xix. 19. 

Ver. 22. If aman be fowid lying with a woman married 
toa husband, then they shall both 6f them die, &c.] Itis not 
said what death, either here, or Lev. xx. 10. But the Jews 
say they were to be strangled : which is an opinion so settled 
among them, that Buxtorf ‘saith he never saw any Hebrew 
book which assigned any other punishment for adultery 
but this. Stoning, indecd, was the prnishment of her that, 
after her espousals, played the whore (as was noted before) 
between that time ‘and her ‘marriage: but after the mar- 
riage was complcted, if she were guilty of this crime, this 
was the only punishment, according to their tradition. (See 
upon Lev. xx. 10. and Buxtorf. de Spensal. et Divortiis, 
p. 32, 33. and Grotius, in John viii. 5.) 

Ver. 23. If a damsel, that is a virgin, be betrothed to a 
husband.] But not yet known by him: for there was gene- 
rally some space between the espousals and the bringing 
her home to her husband’s house. And the time allowed 
was, more or less, according to her age. (See Selden, lib. il. 
Uxor. Hebr. cap. 8.) 

And a man find her in the city, and lie with her.| If he 
lay with her any whire else, the crime was the same; but it 
Was not so easy to corrupt her in her father’s house, or 
among her friends, where -she remained till the completion 
of the marriage, as it was to do it abroad in the city, or in 
the field. | 

Ver. 24. Then ye shall bring them both out unto the gate 
of that city.) That is, to the court of judgment, which sat 
there; as I noted upon xvi. 18. 

And ye shall stone them with stones, that they die.] After 
they had been sentenced to this death by the court. bs 

The damsel, because slie cried not out.] Which was a 
demonstration she was not forced, but lay with him by 
consent. Ue 

Being in the city.] Where the neighbours might have 
heard her cry; and the force, if there had been any, pre- 
vented. 

The man, because he hath humbled his neighbour's wife.] 
For so she was by such a contract, as made her only his. 
This is supposed to be the case of the woman taken in 
adultery, mentioned Jolin viii. 5. (See my notes upon Lev. 
xx. 10.) 

So thou shalt put away evil from among you.| See ver. 
Sly oes 

Ver. 25. Andif aman find a betrothed damsel in the field.) 
Where nobody was near, asin the city. 

And the man force her, and lie with her.] It was pre- 
sumed, by the circumstances of the place, that she did not 
consent, but was under a force; as she also affirmed, and 
he could not prove the banthey. 

Then the man only that lay with her shall die.] Because hie 
only was guilty ofa crime, as it follows in the next words. 

Ver. 26. But unto the damsel thou shalt do nothing ; there 
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rs in the damsel no sin worthy of death.) To make her liable - 


to suffer death: for it was her misfortune, as we speak, not 
her fault, that she was ravished. 

Lor aswhen a mau riseth against his neighbour, and slay- 
cth him.] We not being able to defend himself. 

Liven so is this matter.| Itis here observed by many (par- 
ticularly by Grotius and De Dicu), that chastity i is equal 
unto life. 

Ver. 27. For he found her in the field.] Far distant from 
all company. 

‘And the betrothed damsel cried.| For help, as she af- 
firmed, and as it was presumed; because, if she had con- 
sonted, some other place might have been found, more con- 
‘venient for their purpose than the field. 

And there was none to save her.| None Bae ghen to rescue 
her, as she desired. 

Ver. 28. If a man fi nd a wigan In the field, before- 
mentioned. 

Which is not betrothed.| To a biigedds 

And lay hold of her, and lie with her, and they be found.) 
There be witnesses of it; or they themselves confess it. 
This case is different from that in Exod. xxii. 16, 17. in 
many respects. For that law speaks of one that was drawn 
in to consent to the man’s lying with her by enticing words 
(which is expressly there mentioned), and fair promises, 
perhaps, of marriage; but here Moses speaks of one that 
laid hold of her, t. e. deflowered her by force and violence. 
In this case the man was bound to marry her, if she and 
her father pleased (for both their consents were required, 
thotigh the'man that deflowered her could not refuse); but 
in the former case the man himself might choose whether 
he would marry or not, which he could not refuse in this; 
and besides, was bound to pay fifty shekels, as amulet 
upon him for the crime, as follows in the next verse. (Sce 
Selden, lib. i. Uxor. Hebr. cap. 16.) 

Ver. 29. Then the man that lay with her shall give unto 
the damsel’s father fifty shekels of silver.] Here is another 
difference between this case and that in Exodus; where 
the man was bound to settle a dowry upon her; but here to 
pay a fine unto her father. The reason is plain; because 
there was no need of settling a dowry in this case, as in 
the former; for the dowry was settled upon her in that 
case, lest the husband might lightly and wantonly put her 
away by divorce, aud she have nothing to maintain her; 
of which there was no danger here, because this law saith 
expressly, in the conclusion of this verse, that he may not 
‘put her away all his days. “Yet there are those who think 
it likely, that in this case also ho settled a dowry of fifty 
shekels upon her, besides what he paid to her father; for 
otherwise the condition of a virgin deflowered by force, 
was worse than hers deflowered by her own consent. 

They have some exceptions concerning this payment to 
her father, which are not very material, nor certain. But 
this is considerable, that this fine was the same, whether 
the woman was of noble or of mean parentage, neither 
more nor less was paid by the law. But in aftertimes, the 
Sanhedrin, they tell us, added some other mulets besides 
this here mentioned; because it seemed so small, that the 
honour of a virgin was not thought sufficiently repaired by 
it. ‘Therefore, he that enticed a virgin paid other two; one 
for the shame and dishonour he had done her; and the 
Other for the loss of her virginity, and vitiating her body. 
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And he that forced a virgin paid a third besides these two, 
upon the account of the pain unto which he was supposed 
to have put her. And in these three they proportioned the 
penalties to the quality of the person, and other considera- 
tions, which mado them vary. (See Selden, in the fore: 
named place, p. 123.) 

And she shall be his wife, because he hath humbled her.] 
Though she were blind, or lame, or leprous, he could not 
réfuso her, if she aid her father required him to marry her. 

He may not put her away all his days.] This was a third 
part of his punishment for the force he had committed, that 
he should be forced not only to take her to wife, but con- 
strained also to keep her as long as she lived, and not have 
the liberty of giving her a bill of divorce, as other men 


might do, who were desirous to part with their wives. © 


If it be asked, how it could be known whether she was _ 
enticed or forced; they answer, as was observed before, 
that if was reasonably presumed that he forced her, if the 
thing was done in the field, or in a place far from inhabit- 
ants; but ifin the city or town, that she consented, urless 
the contrary was evidently proved. , 

Ver. 30. A man shail not take his sorbet wife. That 8” 
shall not marry her. 

Nor discover his father’s skirt.} Nor so much as lie with 
her. For this is a modest phrase, borrowed from the an-’ 
cient custom in those countries; where the bridegroom, 
when he brought his bride into the chuppa, as they called 


it, or bridal chamber, spread the skirt of his robe over her, 


to signify his right to her, and power over her, and that he 
alone might lawfully enjoy her. (Ruth iii. 9. Ezek. xvi. 8.) 

And this verse seems to me to be here inserted as a short 
memorandum, that they should be careful to observe all 
the laws which he had delivered against’ incestuous mar- 
riages in the eighteenth chapter of Leviticus. (See there, 
ver. 8. and xx. 11.) 
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Ver. 1. H. E that is wounded in the stones.| Bruised or 


compressed in those parts; as the manner was of making 
eunuchs, who are here spoken of, and were sometimes made 
that way when they were infants; or by taking them quite 
away ; which was done in some when they were grown up. 
And there were those who had noue of these parts left re- 
maining; as it follows in the next ‘words. 

Or hath his privy member cut off.| In whole, or in part; 
which was not used till they found the other did not ef- 
fectually answer their purpose in this unnatural practice. 
Wherein some thought they honoured their gods, particu- 
larly Cybele, the mother of the gods, unto whose service 
her priests devoted themsclves by cutting off their genitals. 
So not only Minucius Felix, Tertullian, and several other 


‘of the ancient Christian writers testify, but many also of 


the pagan. (See Joh. Geusius de Victimis Huinanis, par. 
ii. cap. ix) 

| Shall not enter into the congregation of the Lord.) These 
persons were so much abhorred by some among the pagans, 
that Lucian saith they were excluded not only from the 
schools of philosophers, but, which was more, avd rev 
leotsy adtioy, Kat mepippavTynolwy, Kal TOY KOWWOY aTaYTwY ovA- 
Adywv, from their holy offices, and their sprinklings, and all 
common meetings. So Diocles is introduced speaking in 
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his Eunuchus. But nobody thinks this to be the meaning 
here, that they should not entertain such a person as a pro- 
selyte; or that he should not come to worship God at the 
temple: for that was free for all nations if they renounced 
idolatry. But the meaning of this law is, either to forbid 
the Israelites to marry with such persons, or not to admit 
them to bear any office in the Jewish commonwealth. ‘The 
Hebrew doctors generally take it in the first sense. See 
Selden, de Jure Nat. et Gent. lib. v. cap. 16. and so doa 
great many among Christian writers. And there is an emi- 
nent example of the use of this phrase in this sense, Neh. 
xiii. 1—3. But some think it was superfluous to forbid 
this, because none would marry with such persons as were 
incapable to perform the marriage duty; and therefore 
they follow the sccond sense, it being certain that the He- 
brew word kahal, congregation, signifies, in many places, 
not the whole body of the people of Isracl, but the great as- 
sembly of elders, into which no such person was to be ad- 
mitted; because they were unfit for government, eunuchs 
being observed generally to want conrage. Thus Simeon 
de Muis, and others, who seem to have great reason on 
their side. Yet it is so plain that the congregation of the 
Lord, in the following part of this chapter, signifies the 
people of Isracl, who might not marry with the persons 
mentioned, ver. 2, 3. 8. that I cannot but think it ought to 
be so interpreted here. For though such marriages were 
useless and unprofitable, as Maimonides speaks, yet they 
made a distinction between those who were made eunuchs 
by God (that is, born so) and those made by men: and this 
law, they say, is not to be understood of the former, but 
only of the latter. Some of which, it is certain, were left 
in such a condition, that they were desirous of marriage, 
as appears by the constitution of the Emperor Leo, who 
did not think it superfluons to forbid marriage with them. 
For it appears by it, that some women choose such hus- 
bands. Sce also Ecclesiasticus xxx. 20. but especially 
the book ascribed to St. Basil, De Vera Virginitate, tom. i. 
p. 719, &c. where there is too free a description of the un- 
extinguishable lust of such eunuchs as were only deprived 
twv cobuwyv, Whose company he charges virgins to avoid, 
not only because they hoped to corrupt them without dan- 
ger of discovery, but were insatiable in their desires. And 
on the other side, though they were unfit for marriage, yet 
it appcars by many instances in history, that they were not 
unfit for government, nor wanted courage for the greatcst 
undertakings. I need only refer the reader for this to Xe- 
nophen’s Cyropezedia, lib. vil. 

They that follow allegorical senses, free themsclves from 
all these difficulties. (See Filesacus, lib. i. Selectorum, 
p-169.185.) But one cannot think that Moses intended 
any of those things; though such pious use may be made 
of his words. ~ 

Ver. 2. A bastard. |] The Hebrews do not understand by 
the word mamzer, one that was begotten in simple fornica- 
tion, out of the state of marriage; but one that was begot- 
ten of such persons as the law forbade them to marry, or 
lie withal, under pain of being cut off; viz. those mentioned 
in the cighteenth of Leviticus. They only except this sin- 
gle case, if a man lay with a menstruous woman, and begat 
a child of her at that time, it was not a mamzer. See Sel- 
den, lib. de Succession. in Bona Defunct, cap. 3. and lib. v. 
de Jure Nat. ct Gent. cap. 16. and Wagenseil lately, in 
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| his very learned Annotation upon Mischna Sote, cap. 4. 


sect. 1. where he observes, out of a MS. which he calls 
very precious (Etz-Hachajim in Hilcoth Nidda), that mam- 
zer, whether male or female, was excluded from the con- 
gregation of the Lord. And they were mamzers who were 
born of any woman whom the law prohibited them to have 
knowledge of; whether it: was by violence ‘or by consent, 
by error or adviscedly, it made no difference. 

| Shall not enter into the congregation of the Lord.) Nor 
marry with an Israelite. So all the doctors, none excepted, 
expound it, as Mr. Selden ohserves, lib. ii. de Successione 
in Pontific. cap. 2. p. 209. If any man of Israel married 
such a woman, or any woman of Israel marricd such a 
man, and they were found in bed together after espousals, 
they were both whipped, for violating this precept. But if 
they lay together without any cspousals, this punishment 
was not inflicted on them. 

Even unto the tenth generation shall he not enter into the 
congregation of the Lord.] That is, never, as the Hebrew 
doctors expound it. And Maimonides (More Nevochim, 
par. Hi. cap. 49.) gives this reason for it, that people might 
be deterred from such marriages or conjunctions, which 
would leave an indelible blot upon their posterity. And, 
indeed, some heathens anciently put sucha mark of infamy 
upon mcre bastards, as to prohibit both males and females 
to come to their sacred offices. Such a law there was at 
Athens, mentioned by Iszeus; as Casaubon observes upon 
Athenzeus, lib. vi. cap. 6. p. 410. 

There were some also of these mamzers, who were not 
manifestly born of such incestuous, or other forbidden mix- 
tures, but were called dubious, because their fathers were 
not known, or being exposed, and found in the fields, or 
the streets, neither father nor mother was known. Yet it 
being uncertain whence they were descended, the Israelites 
might not marry with them, for fear they should be polluted 
by those who, perhaps, were born of incestuous parents. 
But prosclytes of justice, they say, might marry with 
mamzers; and, that they might not for ever be excluded 
from the congregation of the Lord, they contrived this re- 
medy for the restitution of their blood. They might marry 
a slave (who was baptized and become a Jew), whose chil- 
dren were not.reputed mamzers, but only slaves: who, be- 
ing made Jews, and having their treedom given them, might 
lawfully marry with a Jewish woman; and then they were 
entirely incorporated into the congregation of the Lord: for 
proles sequitur matrem, the issue follows the mother, (as that 
MS. of Wagenseil hath it, p. 565. ) and there was no regard 
had to the father. — 

Ver. 3. An Ammonite or a Moabite shall not enter into 
the congregation of the Lord, even to the tenth generation 
shall they not enter for ever.] 'These last words for ever, in 
this verse, the Jews think warrant them to interpret those 
words to the tenth generation, in the foregoing verse, as if 
he said, never. It is certain, indeed, that Moscs intended - 
to exclude the Moabites and Ammonites from marrying 
with the Jews for ever; for so Neliemiah understood him 
when he quoted this law, xiii. 1. as a reason against the 
Israclites’ marriages with them in his time, when more than 
ten generations were past. But then these words, for ever, 
being omitted in the foregoing verse, where he speaks of 
mamzers, it seems reasonable that they should not be so in- 
terpreted ; but that, after ten generations were past, all dis- 
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tinction between them and others should be abolished. 
This, one wonld have expected, should have been the sense 
of those who examine every word so nicely as the Jews 
do: for here being mention made only of an Ammonite and 
Moabite, that is, of the males of these two nations, they 
will not have their women concerned in this law: but say, 
that an Israelite might take one of them to wife, if she em- 
braced their religion. For thus they expound this whole 
matter of marriages with proselytes of justice ; that is, such 
of other nations as became entirely of the Jews’ religion. 
With such proselytes of some nations, whether men or wo- 
men, the Israelites were never to make any matriages: 
with those of some other nations, they were prohibited 
only to marry with their men: with others, they were pro- 
hibited to marry only for some gencrations;: and there were 
others, with whom they might marry as soon as they were 
made perfect proselytes. Of the first kind were the seven 
nations of Canaan, mentionéd Deut. vii. 1. with the males 
or females of which they might never contract an affinity. 

To the second kind belong the Ammonites and Moabites; 
to whose males an Israelitish woman was forbid by this 
precept to marry: but a man of Israel might marry any of 
their women, after they professed the Jewish religion; 
otherwise David, who descended from Ruth, a Moabitess, 
had been illegitimate. Of the third kind were the Edomites 
and Egyptians; with whom, and with their children, the 
Israelites might not marry; but their grandchildren might. 
And of the fourth kind were all other nations besides these 
mentioned. ‘This‘is‘an abridgment of what our great Scl- 
den hath more largely shewn to be the sense of the Jews, 
in his fifth book de Jure Nat. et Gent. &c. cap. 14. which 
another excellent person, J. Christoph. Wagenscil hath 
confirmed, out of his inestimable MS. as he calls Etz- 
Wachajim, i in Hilecoth Nidda, cap. 10. (See Excerp. Gem. 

in Sota, cap. 1. p. 143.) 


Ver. 4. Because they met you not with bread and water, 
when ye came forth out of Egypt.) This seems to belong 


to the Ammonites, who had no compassion towards the 
Israclites when they were distressed in the wilderness: 
but, though they were near of kin to them, did not shew 
them that civility which is commonly expressed to mere 
strangers in their travels, (Gen. xiv. 18. xviii. 2. 31, xix. 
1,2:) We do not find any mention of this barbarity of theirs 
in the foregoing history; but we read how kind God or- 
dered the Israelites to be to them, in not meddling with 
them, much less distressing them, as they passed by their 
country, (Deut. ii.19.) Which aggravated their inhuma- 
nity in not youchsafing this common kindness to the Is- 
raclites, of giving them the refreshment of bread and water 
as they went by them. 

And because they hired against thee Balaam the son of 
Beor, of Pethor of Mesopotamia, to curse thee.| As the fore- 
going passage peculiarly refers to the Ammonites, so this 
doth to the Moabites; who, with the assistance of the Mi- 
dianites, invited Balaam, by the promises of a great reward, 
to come from the eastern country and curse the Israelites. 
(See Numb. xxii. 5—7.) For these two réasons God laid 
this prohibition upon his people; in which Maimonides 
observes the Divine justice in proportioning punishments 
to offences. For Amalck coming out against the Israclites, 


when they were newly come forth from Egypt, to cut them . 


off with tho sword, God commanded their memory to be 
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blotted out, (xxv.19:) but the Ammonites being only basely 
covetous, and the Moabites acting against them only by 
craft, and not by force, God inflicted no other punishment 
upon them but this, that his people should avoid all. affinity 
with them, and shew no love to them, (More Nevochim, 
par. iil. cap. 41.) And the MS. author of Etz-Hachajim, 
mentioned by Wagensell, in the place forenamed, makes 
this the ground of the distinction mentioned before between 
the males and females of those countries: “ Their males 
(saith he) might never marry with an Israelitish woman; 
but, by a tradition delivered down to us from Moses in 
Mount Sinai, we hold, that the women of those countries 
(if they embraced the Jewish religion) might be married to 
aman of Isracl. For the women must be thought, in all 
reason, not to have been guilty, as the men were, of that 
which was the reason of this law; it not being the custom 
for women to bring out bread and water to travellers; nor 
did they send ambassadors to hire Balaam to come and 
curse the Israelites.” Accordingly we find Ruth, who was 
a Moabitess, married to Boaz, the ancestor of David. 

Ver. 5. Nevertheless the Lord thy God would not hearken 
unto Balaam; but the Lord thy God turned the curse into 
a blessing unto thee, because the Lord thy God loved thee. ] 
Balaam, indeed, did not curse the Israelites as the Moabites 
desired, and he intended; but no thanks were owing to him 
for that: but it was to be ascribed to the love of God to his 
people, who constrained him, against his will, to bless them. 
_ Ver. 6. Thou shalt not seek their peace nor their -pros- 
perity all thy days for ever.] By entering into any league 
with them, much less by taking them into conjugal society: 
but, on the contrary, they were to look upon them as danger- 
ous enemies; who, being near their neighbours, ‘would 
watch all opportunities to ensnare or disturb them. 

Some of the Jews would have this to be an exception to 
the general rule, xx.10. that they might not offer them 
terms of peace, as they were bound to do to all men, but 
the seven nations of Canaan: though, if they desired peace, 
they were bound, they say, to grant it. (See Schickard, 
in his Mischpat Hammelech, p.118.) But Grotius hath 
well observed, upon Matt. v. 43. that God did not give the 
Jews any right to their country, (as appears from Deut. ii. 
19.) and therefore the meaning here is, that they should 
not make any league with them of mutual assistance, which 
they called feederu, cuppaytac. 

Ver. 7. Thou shalt not abhor an Edomtte.].So as never 
to enter into the society of marriage with them, they being 
a circumcised people. 

For he is thy brother.] Nearer of kin to them than the 
Ammonites and Moabites; Esau their father being the 
twin-brother of Jacob: Andso Moses calls them, when 
he delivers God’s command to the Israelites not to med- 
dle with them, Deut. ii. 8. ‘“ We passed by from our 
brethren -the children of Esau,” &e. Here it may be ob- 
served, that the word brother comprehended more than 
the Israelites, as our Saviour shews the word zeighbour 
did, Luke x. 29, &e. 

Thou shalt not abhor an Ig yptian, because thou wast a 
stranger in his land.| That is, the Egyptians in a sore 
famine sustained them, their children, flocks, and herds, 
very kindly; the memory of which benefit God would not 
have forgotten, though in future generations they were 
cruclly oppressed by them. 


= 
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- Ver. 8. The children that are begotten of them shall enter 
into the congregation of the Lord in the third generation.] 
When they had been proselytes for three generations, it 
was lawful to marry with them. Nay, some of the Jews 
are so liberal here of their kindness, as to understand by 
banim, not children in general, but sons, with whom only. 
matriage is forbidden till the third generation; marriage 
with their daughters being lawful, as they think, as soon 
as they turned complete proselytes. Upon which account 
Solomon took’ Pharaoh’s daughter to wife. See Selden, 
lib. v. de Jure Nat. et Gent..cap. 14, 15. where. he ob- 
serves, that all this. held good.only till the captivity. of 
Babylon, when, all these. nations being confused, they 
might marry with any of them if they became Jews. For 
wars, and colonies, and-deportations, had made such a 
mixture of people,. that one: could not be known from 
another. This Wagenseil hath lately confirmed out: of 
several Hebrew authors, whom Mr. Selden did not trouble 
himself to mention; and particularly. out of the MS. Etz- 
Hachajim, which: he most highly commends. (See p. 149. 
upon Sota.) They all agree, likewise, that none. of these 
laws extended to proselytes, who might marry with any of 
these-nations. (See Selden,.ib. cap. 18.) | 

Ver. 9. When the host goeth forth against. thine.enemy, 
then keep thee from every wicked thing.| This was a rule 
to: be observed at all times; but then especially, when 
they had the greatest need of the Divine help (for which 
wicked people could not reasonably hope), and. when 
there: was -the greatest danger. of being wicked, in a time 
of such licence as soldiers commonly take. There is a 
. sentence very-like this in Agathias, lib. ii. (mentioned by 
Grotius towards the conclusion.of -his-Prolegomena to the 
book de Jure-Belli et Pacis), ’Adula yap xat Ozov dSepa- 
mevota gevxra piv det xal dodupopa, partora, 8: év- ry Tp0C- 
woAguely Kal waparatreaSa. Injustice.and neglect of God’s 
service are ever fo, be avoided as most pernicious ; -but es- 
peeially in a time of war, and when men are upon the point 
of giving battle. Which he proves elsewhere, by the illus- 
trious cxamples of Darius, Xerxes, and the Athenians in 
Sicily. . 

Ver..10. If there be among you any man that ts not clean, 
by reason of uncleanness that chanceth to him by night.) 
This seems to be only one instance of uncleanness, from 
which they were to keep themsclves carefully ; though it 
was no moral impurity, nor a voluntary pollution. By 
which it: was easy for them to understand how watchful 
they were to be over themselves, in all other cases, espe- 
cially such as had an inward turpitude in them. 

Then he shall go abroad out of the camp.] There is no 
such thing required before in Lev. xv. 16. wherc the same 
pollution is mentioned. The reason, I suppose, was, that 
he speaks.there of what happened to them in their own 
houses; where they had private chambers, into: which 
they might retire, and kecp themselves from defiling others: 
but here, of those that.were abroad in the army, where it 
was hard to keep their fellow-soldiers from touching them, 
without removing out of the camp. 

He shail not come within the camp.| This some undcr- 
stand, particularly Drusius, of not coming within the camp 
of God, and of the Levites, that is, to the tabemacle: .but 
it scems to be an cxclusion.of him frem the whole camp 
of Israel, as I have expounded it. 
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- Ver. I. But it shall be, when evening cometh on, he shall 
wash himself with water ; and when the sun is down he shail 
come into the camp again.] Sce Lev. xv. 16. The cnd of 
all this, as Maimonides observes, More Nevochim, par. iii. 
cap. 61. was, that every man might have this fixcd in his 
mind, that their camp ought to be as the sanctuary of God 
(into which every one knows no man might enter/in his ~ 
uncleanness), and not like the camps of the gentiles, in 
which all manner of corruption, filthiness, rapines, thefts, 
and other wickednesses, were frecly: committed. 

Ver. 12. Thou shalt have a:place also without the.camp, 
whither thou shalt go forth abroad.| A place distant from 
all company; where they might case themselves, as itis 
explaincd in the next verse. For natural modesty directed. 
all men on such occasions to seek privacy; and it tended, 
as all cleanliness doth, to the preservation. of health: 


which was onc reason, of ordering them. to find a place 


without the camp, that there might be no offensive smell 
among them. And hereby, as Maimonides observes, they. 
were. distinguished from brute beasts, which commenly. 
ease themselves any where, and before any body. But, 
besides all this, Moses himself gives us the principal rea- 
son of this command, peculiarly respecting the Israelites, 
(ver. 14.) | | 

Ver. 13. Thou shalt have a paddle.] An. instrument 
wherewith to dig up the ground, and cover it again; Epi- 
phanius, Heeres. lxxvii. calls it raccaAdoy oidnoovr, an iron 
paddle. | 

Upon thy weapon.] Their sword, I suppose.. : 

And it shall be, when thon wilt ease thyself abroad.] It 
was not in their choice when they would do this, but when 
their needs required: yet the Jews will have it, that they 
were to accustom themselves to do this business in the 
morning, as soon as they were up. Thus the Jews at this 
day, (as Leo Modena tells’ us, in his history of:them, 
par. i. chap. 6.) afterward washing. their hands, that they 
may go clean to their prayers. 

Thou shalt dig therewith.| A:holc in the ground. 

And shalt turn back, and cover that which cometh from 
thee.| That there might be no appearance nor scent of it 
remaining. This 1s still practised by the..Caribbecans ; 
among whom there is never any such thing as ordure seen. 
So the authors of the.History of the-Caribbee Islands tell 
us, book il. chap. 14. where they observe, also, out of 
Busbequius, that the Turks use the same cleanliness -in 
their camps, making a hole with a piece of iron, wherein 
they bury their excrements. And in this matter the Esscnes 
were cxtremely: superstitious; for, as Josephus relates, 
they would not case themselves at all on.the sabbath-day, 
because they looked upon it as a labour to dig.in the 
carth, and excrements not fit to be seen on that day. 

Ver. 14. For the Lord thy God walketh in the.midst of 
thy camp.] At this time the ark, which was the token of 
the Divine presence, was settled in the midst of their camp; 
and, whithersoever they moved, was. carried along with 
them: two standards going before, and two following, and 
the ark between them in the midst, as appears from the tenth 
of Numbers. It is likely, also, that.it was carried in 
aftertimes in the midst of them, when they went to war ; 
as some think it was when they went against the Midian- 
ites, (Numb. xxxi. 6.) and when they encompassed Jcricho. 
Now this presence of God:among .them was the reason 
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why no uncleanness, though in itself natural, might be 
found in their camp; but, out of reverence to the Divine 
Majesty, which dwelt between the cherubims over the ark, 
be removed atar off. And by such actions as these, Mai- 
nionides well observes, God intended to strengthen and 
confirm the faith of the soldiers, that God, dwelling among 
them, would go along with them, and fight for them against 
their enemies, as it here follows, More Nevochim, par. tii. 
cap. 41. And thus Abarbinel discourses upon these words: 
‘‘The camps of the Israelites ought to be holy, having a 
special providence of God among them: for they do not 
make war by mere human power and courage, but by the 
power of God and of his Spirit, on which they depend for 
deliverancefromall evil, and victory over their enemics,” &c¢. 

To deliver thee, and to give up thine enemies before thee.] 
This is the constant sense of this phrase, of God's being in 
the midst of them, to defend, protect, and deliver them from 
all evil, as I observed before. (See Deut. vii. 21. Josh. iii: 
10. Psal. xlvi.6. Zachar. iii. 15.) Now this cleanliness 
being commanded with respect to the Divine presence, 
which dwelt among them, the Jews are strangely mistaken 
in using such superstitions as they do in every place, when 
they have no such presence of the Divine Majesty in the 
midst of them. (See Schickard in Mischpat Hammeloch, 
eap. 5. Theor. 18. p. 144, &c.) 

Therefore shall thy camp be holy.| Free from all man- 
ner of defilements, though they be only of this sort. — 

That he see no unclean thing in thee.) In these words, 
saith Maimonides (in the place beforenamed), he deters 
them from fornication; which is far worse than the fore- 
mentioned uncleanness; but too common among the sol- 
diers, when they are absent from their own homes. . And 
therefore, that he might keep them from such impurities, he 
commands them such actions (he means covering their 
ordure) as might call to their minds the glorious majesty 
of God which dweltamong them. But though the Hebrew 
word, which we here translate unclean thing, properly sig- 
nifies nakedness, and all those impure mixtures mentioned 
in the eighteenth of Leviticus, and therefore by Maimo- 
nides particularly applied to such uncleanness; yet Mr. 
Selden hath well observed, that it signifies all manner of 
filthiness; and therefore is well so translated by us, both 
here and in the next chapter, Where he speaks of the mat- 
ter of divorce. 

And so it ig used by the prophet Nahum, iii. 5. (t0 
nanie no more),. where the nakedness of Nineveh, which 
God saith he would shew to all nations, signifies all the 
murders, robberies, deceit, and other great wickednesses, 
which bounded in that city. (Sce Uxor. Hebr. lib. iii. cap. 
23.) And thus Abarbinolhcre extends it to all the horrid sins 
which were usually committed in the camps of idolaters. 

And turn away from thee.| As princes are wont to do, 
when they see:any thing offensive to them. And the mean- 
ing is, he would not deliver them from their enemies (as he 
promised :before), but give them up into their hands. I 
conclude all this matter with the words of R. Zacharias, in 
Pirke Eliezer, cap. 44. “ The.pillar of the cloud (in which 
the glory of the Lord dwelt)-encompassed the camps of 
Israe] round about, and made ‘them like a city girt ‘about 
with a wall, that no enemy might assault them. ‘But ‘this 
cloud threw all uncleanness out of the camps of Israel, for 
they were holy:” and he quotes this place for it. 
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Ver. 15. Thow shalt not delivier unto his master the ser- 
vant which is escaped from his master unto thee.| The He- 
brew doctors understand this of a servant of another na- 
tion who was become a Jew. Whom his master, if he went 
to dwell out of Judea, might not carry along with him 
against his will; and if he fled from him, when he had ear- 
ried him, he might not be delivered to him, but suffered to 
dwell in the land of Isracl. Which they understand also of 
a servant that fled from his master out of any of the coun- 
tries of the gentiles into the land of Israel; which was to be 
a safe refuge tohim. (See Selden, lib. vi. de Juré Nat. et 
Gent. juxta Discipl. Hebr. cap. 8. p. 711.) 

Ver. 16. He shall dwell with thee, even among sancl 
ILaving embraced the Jewish religion. 

In the place which he shall choose, in one of thy gates 
where it liketh him best.] He was not to be abridged of his 
liberty, but permitted to settle himself where he pleased, in 
any part of their country. 

Thou shalt not oppress him.| For there was an express 
law against all manner of injuries or hardships put upon 
strangers, (Lev. xix. 33, 34.) , 

Ver. 17. There shall be no whore of the daughters of Is- 
rael, nor a Sodomite of the sons of Israel.| Or a whoremon- 
ger of the sons of Israel; as the last part of the verse may 
be translated, with the same reason that the foregoing words 
are translated, no whore of the daughters of Israel. So 
Bonfrerius truly observes, and so the Vulgar Latin and the 
LXX. translate it, and several other versions mentioned 
by Mr. Selden, lib. iii. Uxor. Hebr. cap. 23. p. 487. Which 
sort of persons Moses would not have to be tolerated among 
the Israelites, as they were among the Egyptians; many of 
which, if we may believe Sextus Empiticus, were so far 
from thinking it a reproach for women to prostitute them- 
selves, that they looked upon it as: honourable, and gloried 
in it, rd rd¢ yuvaikac traipeiv, &e. mapa roic woAndoic Alyur- 
tiwy sixrsic, &e. (lib. iii. Pyr. Hypot. cap. 24. p. 152.) 

‘* And great reason there was for this prohibition, be- 
cause by whoredom’ families are confounded and de- 
stroyed (as Maimonides observes); and their issues are 
looked upon by all men as aliens; so that none will own 
them as their kindred, and dhbis neighbours become 
Strangers to them; than which nothing ‘can be worse for 
them, and for their parents. For which cause (saith he) 
all public stews were disallowed among the Israelites; 
who had this benefit by it, among others, that many brawls 
and quarrels, fightings and bloodshed, were prevented; 
which frequently happened, when several men were as- 
sembled at the same time, contending for the same woman. 
For ‘so the Scripture saith, Jeremiah v. 7. They assemble 
by troops in the harlots’ houses. For the preventing of 
these and such-like mischiefs, and that the distinction of 
families might be preserved, both whores and whore- 
mongers are here condemned; and no other conjunction | 
permitted, but with a man’s own wife, publicly married: 
Tor if a private marriage had been sufficient, many would 
have kept women in tlicir houses as their whores, and pre- 
tended they were their wives. ‘Therefore, after a man had 
privately espoused a woman, he was bound publicly to 
keep his wedding.” Thus that-.great man, More Nevochim, 
par. iii. cap. 49. and see Selden, lib. v. de Jure Nat. et 
Gent. juxta Disc. Hebr. cap. 4. p. 554. 

IZow much more abominable then were such pérsons as 
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prostituted their bodies in-honour of Venus and of Pria- 
pus, and such-like filthy deities! of which sort there were 
both males and females consccrated to such impure ser- 
vices! and this was practised even in the days of Moses; 
as appears from the history of those who committed forni- 
cation with the daughters of Moab, who exposed them- 
selves in honour of Baal-Peor; for their lying with them 
was accounted idolatry. And such there were at last 
among the Israelites, as appears from 1 Kings xiv. 24. 
2 Kings xxiii. where we read, that the houses of the Sodom- 
ites (as we translate it) were by the house of the Lord. 
Which shews they were not vulgar, but consecrated So- 
domites, or whoremongers. I need not mention the hea- 
then writers, who tell us this was a piece of religion among 
them. See our learned Dr. Spencer, lib. ii: de Leg. Hebr. 
Ritual. cap. 22. and Heideggerus, in his Histor. Patriarch, 
exercit. 1. seet. 2. where he observes, a great many very 
learned men understand this very place, not merely of vul- 
gar whores, but of such as I have mentioned; which were 
famous in ancient-times among the Phoenicians, Babylo- 
nians, and other nations, whom Strabo calls ispodéotAove, 
lib. viii. Geograph. where he saith, (p. 378.) that at Co- 
rinth. there was a temple so richly endowed, that it main- 
tained wA&louc 4 yAlag icoodobAovg Eraipac, above a thousand 
of these consecrated whores: whom both men and women 
had dedicated to the goddess, Oi yap vaixAnpor pgdiwe tava- 
Xloxovra, for seafaring men (who arrived in great numbers 
at this port) parted with their money easily. - And, lib. xii. 

speaking of Comana, he saith, there were a roulti¢de of 
women there, z@v éoyaZopévwv ard owpatoc, who maintained 
themselves by prostituting their bodies; and most of them 
were icpat, sacred persons: this city being a little Corinth, to 
which great numbers of people resorted at their festivals, 
eta TO rrADoc Twy Erapoy at Tie "Agoodlirne ij joav isoat, because 
of the multitude of harlots which were here sacred to V nus, 
p. 559. And the like account we find in Athenzus, lib. 

xiii. Deipnos. cap. 6. where he saith, they that went to 
pray there, were wont, for the obtaining their petitions, to 
add, that they would bring some women to be devoted unto 
Venus; as Xenophon the Corinthian did, when he returned 
conqueror from the Olympics. 

Ver. 18. Thou shalt not bring the price of a whore.) If 
such persons, as are mentioned in the foregoing verse, 
oficred unto God what they had got by prostituting their 
bodics, it was not to be accepted, but rejected as abomin- 
able. For this was a custom among the idolatrous nations, 
as appears by a great many of their writers; w ho tell us, 
they were wont to dedicate some part of that which they 
reccived for the usc of their bodies at the temples of their 
pretended deities. Particularly Iferodotus mentions it, as 
done among the ancient Babylonians, lib. i. p.199. Which 


explains what we read in Baruch, vi. 42, 43. where sce . 


Grotius’s Annotations. 

Nor the price of a dog, into the house of the Lord thy 
God.) There was a peculiar reason for this, besides. the 
yileness of.this ereaturc, (which Maimonides only men- 
tions, More Nevochim, par. iii. cap. 46.) which was, as 
‘Bochartus, and some other great men think, because a dog 
‘was highly honoured among the Egyptians, from whom 
the Israelites were lately come. For the Nile was wont to 
overflow and enrich their country at the rising of the dog- 
star, and a dog was the symbol of one of their principal 
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deities, called Anubis, who was represented with a head 
like that-of a dog. (See Hierozoicon, par. i. lib. ii. cap. 
56. p. 690, &e.) If. we ean think this vile idolatry was so 
ancient as the days of Moses, which it is certain prevailed 
afterward, this may pass for a very likely reason why God 
would not accept so mueh as the price for which a dog 
was sold or exchanged; for so the LX X. expound it: as, 
for example, if a man gave a lamb for a fine dog, God 
would -not have that lamb offered at his altar; as Maimo- 
nides explains it. 

For any vow.] There was the groatent obligation fay 
upon men to make good their vows, wherewith upon any 
oceasion they had bound themsclves; but God would have 
them discharged from such vile obligations as.thesc. 
| For even both these are abomination unto the Lord thy 
God.} It is hard to give an account why these two (the 
price of a whore and of a dog) are associated in the same 
law; unless it be in opposition to some such rites as those 
beforementioned among the Egyptidns. Who, in after- 
times, it.is certain, had such harlots sacred to Isis, as many 
think are spoken of in the beginning of this verse; and a 
dog was no where else saered as.a symbol of Anubis, or 
Mereury. Though this may be said with some probability, 
that these two are joined together, because a whore and a 
dog are both alike impudent. Joscphus thinks that the price 
of a dog here mentioned, was money given, éa’ dxetoe Kuvdec, 
for the loan of a good dog to breed withal, as Mr. Selden 
observes in his History of Tithes, p. 57. Where he notes, 
also, that the Jews would not admit the tenths of usury or 
of war to be offered. But the Talmudists expound it quite 
otherwise, as I have done, for the price of a dog, either 
sold er exchanged for some other thing; which the same 
great man approves of as the truer interpretation, (lib. v: 
de Jure Nat. et Gent. eap. 4. p. 557.) 

Ver. 19. Thou shalt not lend upon usury to ti y. br other. 
i. é. Unto an Israelite. (See Exod. xxii. 25. Lev. xxv. 36.) 

Usury of money, usury of vietuals, usury of any thing that 
ts lent upon usury.]: Here the word resech is used for all 
sorts of usury; whether that which was made by the loan of. 
money, called here nesech ceseph, or that which was made 
by the loan of food, and such-like things, called nesech oke/. 
But, commonly, there are two words used to express this 
matter, viz. nesech, usury, and farbith, which we translate 
acrease. Which are not two kinds of usury, one more 
eriping, the other more moderate, as some have conéeived ; 
for the same usury is called nesech with respect to the 
debtor, to whom it is grievous, and farbith to the creditor, 
to whom it is beneficial. (See Salmasius, in his book de 
Usuris, cap. 7. p. 188.) Yet there is some diffcrence be- 
tween mesech and tarbith ; else one cannot tell why they are 
so often both mentioned in the samme place. And nesech pro- 
perly signifies the interest, as we speak, which was paid 
for money ; and tarbith, the intcrest of corn, and other fruits 
of the earth; as the same author shews in that hook, (cap. 
20. p.. 614, &e.) And in the next book (de. Modo Usura- 
rum) he shews, that, as the LX_X.and R. Levi ben Gersom 
thus understood the difference, so do the ancient fathers, 
particularly Origen and St. Jerome, (cap. 8. p. 320, &c.) 

Ver. 20. Unto a stranger.] One that was not an Israclite, 
whether he dwelt out of their land, or in it; if he were not 
a proselyte to the law; of whom they might not take any 
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Thou mayest lend upon usury.| Some of the Jews would 
have this to be an aflirmative precept, obliging them to 
make the usury of a gentile, if they lent him any money. 
For this Maimonides quotes a passage out of Siphri; which 
others say he mistook. See J. Wagenseil, in his Annota- 
tions upon Lipman’s Carmen Memoriale, p. 598. where he 
shews that ho was of this cruel opinion. But this is not 
the common sense of the Jews, and their wise men have 
been so modest also as to decree, That though their law did 
here permit them to take usury of a gentile, yet they were 
not to practise it, unless it were that they might provide 
tor themselves, that they might live more safely among the 


gentiles. And they add this reason for this limitation; Lest — 


the Jews, by this way of commerce and traffic, should 
grow too familiar with the gentiles, and learn their man- 
ners: only men that studied the law, and thereby were out 
of danger of being enticed to their religion, might freely 
Jend them money upon usury; for this.very.end, as .they 
think, that they might make a gain of it, and enrich them- 
selves. See Selden, lib. vi. de Jure Nat. et Gent. cap. 10. 
where he observes, that the Mahometans forbid usury only 
among themselves, not to strangers. Which Salmasius shews 


is thus limited in the Alcoran by these words, in their own - 
territories. That is, if Mahometans live among Christians, 


they may take usury of them; but of Christians who live 
among them they may not take any, no more trem ofa 
Mussulman, as they call themselves. 

But unto thy brother thou shalt not lend upon siowny. ] He 
repeats this again, that they might not fail to be kind one 
to another in this matter. And the author of Etz-Hachajim, 
mentioned by Wagenseil, saith, according to their ancient 
doctors, this is six times forbidden in the law, not to take 
usury of their brethren, (p. 601. upon Sota.) And, indeed, 
as there was nothing more rational than this, that their 
neighbours making great gain by merchandise (such as 
the Sidonians, Tyrians, and those that lived upon the Red 
Sea, and the Egyptians), they should not borrow money of 
the Israelites for nothing ; so it was no less reasonable the 
Israelites themselves, whose chic¢fest profit was by hus- 
bandry and breeding of cattle, should have money lent 
them freely by one another, without any interest, their 
land not being a country of traffic, whereby money might 
be improved, as in other countries. Tor, by the laws of 
other nations, (as Grotius observes on Luke vi. 45.) that 
usury was odious which was practised upon husbandmen. 
Abarbinel also is so tender in this point, as to say, that 
usury hath something in it so unequal (at least as it is 
commonly practised), that God did not permit the Israelites 
to exercise it among all their neighbours, but only upon 
those of the seven nations of Canaan. And thus far he is 
in the right, that every one who was not a Jew, was not to 
be deemed a stranger: an Edomite, for instance, is called 
their brother in the seventh verse of this chapter; and, 
therefore, this precept, thou shalt not lend upon usury to 
thy brother, is to, be extended to Edomites.. In like man- 
mer, saith he, neither do the Ishmaclites como under the 
name of strangers, nor other people but those of the seven 
nations.. And this opinion Leo Modena follows in his 
History of the present Jews, par. ii. chap. 5. where he saith, 
by the word stranger, in this place, none other can be meant 
but only those seven nations, from whom God commanded 
them to take away even their lives. And that it is only 
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their present distress, in which they have no other way of 
livelihood left, that makes them think it lawful to lend 
upon usury to those among whom they-live. In which I 
think he is mistaken; though this doctrine is better natured 
than that of some of the Jews, who are so full of hatred to 
us Christians, whom they call Edomites, that they deprive 
us (as Wagenscil observes in the: place abovenamed) of 
the name of brethren, and think it lawful to oppress us 
with usury. Of which: number are R. Bechai, and the 
author of the old Nitzacon, set forth by Wagenseil (an- 
cienter than that-of Lipman’s, set: forth by Theodoric 
Hackspan), who was so full of-malignity, that he shunt his 
eyes against the light which he-plainly saw. For he could 
not deny that the Edomites were their brethren; and, con- 
sequently, that Moses required the Jews not to ‘take usury 
of them; and that it was. anciently unlawful. But then he 
pretends, that they. forfeited this privilege by not: coming 
to help to preserve Jerusalem and the temple from being 
destroyed, yea, by rejoicing at their ruin. And fearing this 
would not satisfy, he hath devised this justification of their 
usury; that the Edomites have made themselves strangers 
by the neglect of circumcision. - (See p. 189.) 

That the Lord thy God may bless thee in all that thon 
settest thine hand unto.in the land whither thou goest to pos- 
sess if.] Charity to their poor brethren had many promises 
ofa great reward: and this law was made peculiarly for 
the relicf of such persons, as appears by those places be- 
forementioned, both in Exodus and in Leviticus. It ex- 
tended indeed to all; but chiefly was intended as a provi- 
sion for the poor and needy, whom they were not to neg- 
lect: for God ordered them to live together as brethren, 
children of the same father: And indeed they were all, 
rich and poor, descended from one and the same original. 
And therefore he designed there should be no indigent per- 
son unrelieved among this people, upon whom he had 
heaped so many blessings : and, delivering them from the 
slavery of Egypt, had planted them in the good land pro- 
mised to their fathers. To which purpose all those pre- 
cepts were given, which require them to lend: gratuitously 
to their poor brother; to restore the pledge left with them ; 
to leave the corners of their fields unreaped ; not to gather 
the gleanings of the harvest and vintage; to observe the 
year of release and of jubilee ; and suchlike peculiar pro- 
visions for the comfort of the poorer sort, that they might 
share in the happiness which God bestow ed upon his elect 
people. 

Ver. 21. When thou shalt vow a vow unto the Lord thy 
God.] Ina thing lawful and possible; and by a person who 
had power to make, and was not subject to the authority of 
another who had power to make it void. (See Numb. 
Xxx. 2.) . 

Thou shalt not slack to pay it.] Lest they should prove 
less able, and so be unwilling to perform what they had 
vowed, or should perhaps forget it. If they lost the thing 
they vowed, while they delayed, they were bound to give 
the value of it. Which was one difference between a vow 
and a free-will-offering ; that in the latter case (as Maimo- 
nides saith), ifthat which he designed was‘stolen or dead, 
he was not bound to make reparation, ‘The same author 
applies this fo a vow a man made of giving an alms to a 
poor body, suppose a shekel, which he was to bestow im- 
mediately, if any poor body was at hand; if not, he was to 
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separate it, and lay it by till he met with one, &c. (cap. 8. 
de Donis Pauperum, sect. 1.) 

For the Lord will surely require tt of thee.] Demand that 
which thou hast made to be his own. 

And it would be sin in thee.) Be punished by God’s just 
judgment upon thee for the wrong thou hast done him. 

_ Ver. 22. But if thou shalt forbear to vow, it shall be no 
sin in thee.| God was so very merciful, as Maimonides ob- 
serves, that if a man was not able to offer him an ox, ora 
lamb, he accepted of turtles and young pigeons, of which 
there was great plenty in that country. And if this was 
beyond his ability, but he had a desire to testify his affec- 
tion to God by a free-will-offering, he was pleased to ac- 
cept an oblation of bread baked in an oven, or pan, or any 
other usual way. And if this was too heavy, he accepted 
of bare flour, without putting him to the charge of baking 
it. For he would have men to be easy in his service, and 
all their offerings to be free and cheerful; and therefore 
tells them here, that if they vowed nothing at all to him, he 
would not take it ill of them, nor impute it to them as asin, 
{More Nevochim, par. iii. cap. 46.) 

Ver. 23. That which is gone out of thy mouth thou shalt 
keep and perform; even a free-will-offering, according as 
thou hast vowed, &c.] This was to make them consider 
well beforehand what their ability was, and not rashly re- 
solve and promise anything: for though they were not bound 
to vow the smallest matter, yet having once vowed, they 
were no longer free, but bound to make it good, though it 
proved very chargeable to them. Yet thercis a traditional 
doctrine among them practised at this day, that if any man 
or woman sank a vow which afterward they wish unmade, 


and it be not to the prejudice of any third person that it | 


should be broke, in this case they may go to a rabbin, or 
to any other three men, who hearing their reasons why they 
repent of haying made such a vow, and judging them good, 
they may free them from their obligation, saying to sucha 
person thrice, Be thou absolved from this vow, &c. and so 
he is discharged. Thus Leo Modena, in his History of the 
present Jews, par. ii. chap. 4. 

Ver. 24. When thou comest into thy neighbour's vineyard, 
then thou mayest eat grapes thy fill at thine own pleasure. ] 
This the Hebrew doctors take to be a law ‘made in favour 
of poor labourers, who were hired to work in their vine- 


yards in the time of vintage, whom ‘the owners might not © 


hinder from cating as many grapes as they pleased (and 


the same held good in olives, figs, dates, and all other. 


fruit), as long as they were at work, but not after they had 
done working. Andiftheir masters would not suffer them 
so to do, they were te be scourged with forty stripes save 
one; for it was not reasonable to deny them this liberty, 
when the very oxen were not to be muzzled whilst they 
trod out the corn: (See Selden, lib. vi. de Jure Nat. et 
Gent. cap. 2. p. 670.) Which must be confessed to be as 
good a natured law as that of Plato’s was harsh and unna- 
tura!, which enacted a servant should receive as many 
stripes as he ate grapes or figs. (See Eusebius, lib. xiii. 
Prepar. Evangel. cap. ult.) 

But [ see no reason at all to restrain this indulgence only 
to hirelings, of whom there is no mention at all in this law; 
and therefore Josephus scems to me to have justly enlarged 
this benefit (lib. iv. Archaeol. cap. 8.) to all travellers on 
the highway, though they. were not Israclites (to whom, and 


| Jesser reason. 
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to proselytcs of justice alone, the Jews confine this privi- 
lege), but mere strangers of any other nation, who had oc- 
casion to pass by a vineyard, and nceded a refreshment: 
Which permission may seem -to have caused great incon- 
venience, if not mischief in it, because they might tread 
down the vines, and make great. waste among the grapes. 
Therefore by coming into their neighbour's vineyard, is not 
meant going into every part of it, with a liberty to pick out 
the best grapes ; but only stepping aside out of their way 


Into the skirts of the vineyard, which Jay near the road, and 


satisfying their hunger, without entering further into the 
vineyard. ‘This made it no damage to the owners, consi- 
dering tho great plenty of fruit in that country. 

But thou shalt not put any in thy vessel. ] They were only 
to eat for their present necessity or delight, but not to carry 
any away with them for the benefit of others, or their own 
refreshment at another time. And, thcrefore, might not 
put any in their pouches, or their garments, or bosoms, or 
so much as carry away in their hands what they could 
not eat. 

Ver. 25. When thou comest into the standing-corn of thy 
neighbour's, thou mayest pluck the ears with thine hand.] 
As the disciples of our Saviour did, when they walked 
through the corn, (Matt. xii. 1.) which they might have 
justified ‘by the strictest rules of the pharisaical doctors, 
who granted this privilege unto Jews, but not unto gentiles. 

_ But thou shalt not move a sickle into thy neighbour's stand- 
ing-corn.| They might not cut down any corn, but only 
pluck with their hands as much as was necessary to satisfy 
their hunger, or for their pleasure. 


CHAP. XXIV. 


Ver. 1. Wuen aman hath taken a wife, and marrted 
her.| The Hebrew doctors make a difference between these 
two; understanding by taking a wife, his espousing her to 
be his wife; and ‘by marrying her, his completing the con- 
tract, by lying with her. ; 

And it come to pass.| Either after he hath espoused her, 
or after he hath consummated the marriage. : 

That she find no favour in his eyes.) . e. He dislikes her ;: 
or, as it is expressed ver. 3. hates her.’ Which signifies’ 
either an absolute dislike to her, or comparatively To | 
some person whom lie likes betier. 

Because he hath found some uncleanness in-her.| This is 
assigned as the reason and‘ ground of his dislike, which 
sigtifies something odious to him, thouch, perhaps, it might 
not be so to another, whom Moses supposes she might 
marry after this‘husband had discharged her. Some of the 
Jews, indeed, extend this liberty so far, as to fancy they. 
might, without any reason at all, for their’ mere pleasure, 
part with their wives. (See Buxtorf. de Sponsal et Divor- 
tiis, sect. 89.) But others are more modest, and acknow- 
ledge that these words [matter of uncleanness] signify some 


| weighty cause. Yet they distinguish between the first wife 


a man took, who might not be put away but for some un- 

cleanness, and the second, who might be put away for a 

But there were great differences between 

the school of Hillel and the school of Shammai (whom the 

Talmudists so much talk of), about this matter of unclean- 

ness: yet both agree it hath a far lower signification here 
o9D2 
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than in the book of Leviticus, where it signifies adultery, 
incest, or such-like turpitude. For if adultery had been 
here meant, she might have been put to death; or the mere 
Suspicion of it tried by the water of jealousy. (See Bux- 
torf in the book beforenamed, sect. 90. and our Selden, 
lib. iii. Uxor. Hebr. cap. 20, 21.) Abarbinel thinks the 
two plainest causes of dislike signified by these words, 
were cither such behaviour as might make her suspected 
of impurity (as going with her faco uncovered, or her 
breast naked;. sporting with young men, or washing in 
the same place with them, or having her arms bare); or, 
secondly, when they were of such a different temper, hu- 
mour, and disposition, that they disliked and nauscated 
each other’s company, and, consequently, lived in continual 
brawls and contentions. And, besides such moral causes, 
they allowed also such natural as made a woman offensive; 
viz. leprosy, or some such disease in her body, as he did 
not discover before marriage. And sometimes they extend 
this as far as to a stinking breath. 
Then let him write hera bill of divorcement. ] Whatsocver 
was the cause of the husband’s dislike, this law provides 
the wife should not be damaged by it, being made rather 
for her advantage than her husband’s; viz. to free her (as 
Dr. Hammond observes) from the pain and vexation of her 
husband's unkindness, and the danger of secing another 
taken in, and preferred before her; .and she might be per- 
fectly-at liberty to leave one, who did not love her, and 
take another husband who might possibly delight in her. 
(See Answer to six Queries, q. iii. chap. 2.) Some think that 
this custom of putting away wives, which they did not like, 
prevailed before the law of Moses. Which opinion hath 
something to countenance, it, from the mention of divorces 
in several places (Levit. xxi. 14. xxii. 18. Numb. xxx. 9.) 
before the book of Deuteronomy was written, wherein he 
orders a bill to be given in writing to discharge them. If 
this be true, it gives a good reason why God was pleased 
to grant this permission; because thcy were so settled in 
this practice, that it was safer still to indulge it to them, 
fhan quite to abolish it. Which he did with this caution, 
That husbands should not discharge their wives with a 
word, bidding them begone out of doors (7. e. putting them 
away rashly, and in a sudden fit of anger), but first write 
them a bill containing their pleasure herein. Which being 
a deliberate act might possibly hinder this divorce; to 
which they might be prone in a passion, but not after some 
consideration. The form of this billis in Mr. Selden, and 
exactly scanned, lib. iii. Uxor. Hebr. cap.24. Who ob- 
serves also, in another place of that book, (cap. 19.) that 
as, for five hundred years, or more, the Roman state flou- 
rished without the use of divorces, so for seven hundred 
years after the making of this law, there is no mention of 
any bill of divorce; so for seven hundred years after the 
making of this law, there is no mention of any bill of di- 
vorce among the Jews, that is, till the days of Isaiah, (see 
chap. 1.1.) and but rarely afterward. 
_ And give tt into her hand.| Saying these, or some such- 
hike words, Behold, this is thy bill of divorce ; otherwise it 
was not good: and there werc to be at least two witnesses 
unto it, as the Jews say. Who make ten things necessary 
(which they think to be founded upon the law itself) to 
make the bill legal. (See Selden, in the same book, cap. 25.) 
And send her out of his house.| This Dr. Hammond (in 
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tho place abovementioned) looks. upon as an-obligation 
upon her husband to furnish her for her journey, to endow 
her, and make provision forher. Forso the word zpozéu- 
ev, to send out, signifies in the New Testament, to prov ide 
a viaticun, 1 Cor. xvi. 6. 11. Titus iii, 18. where it is ex- 
plained, by letting nothing be wanting. But the Jews are 
of opinion, that the divorce was perfect and legitimate, be- 
fore he sent her out of his doors: for it was sufficient to 
give hera billin such a form, as plainly shewed their matri- 
mony was dissolved; and that she was no part of his fa- 
mily,.though he had not aetually sent her away. Yet, if he 
kept her still in his house, after this bill was delivered into 
her hand, it was presumed they cohabited together, and he- 
was to give her a new bill of divorce. ; 

In all which I can. see nothing like a command for put- 
ting away their wives, if they were disagreeable; which the 
Jews would fain extort out of these words. And so they 
spake unto our blessed Lord, Matt. xix.7. though in an- 
other place they spake of it only asa permission, Mark 
x.3. The plain intent of this law being this; That ifa man 
did put away his wife (as they arc suffered to do), she might 
marry another man; hut if that new husband died, she ° 
might not return to her first husband again. Sce Buxtorf. 
de Sponsal. et Divortiis, p. 107, 108, &c. and to shew 
that. Moscs rather supposed, than permitted divorces, 
p. 118, &e. ra 

Ver. 2. And when she ts departed out of his house.} So 
that it is publicly known, she is no longer his wife. 
. She may go and be another man’s wife.) The bond of. 
marriage being wholly broken by the bill of divorce, where-: 
by he renounced al] interest in her, and‘ expressly said, 
in the very body of the bill (as we speak), it may be free to: 
thee to marry with whom thou wilt. Much more was the 
bond broken by adultery, for which our Saviour gives a: 
man leave to put away his wife, and take another. See 
David Chytreus concerning this matter, p.117, &c. where 
he reports a very wise resolution of Luther’s Pomeranus, 
and Melancthon, in the case of the criminal person. 

Ver. 3. Andif the latier husband hate her, and write her: 
a bill of dtvorce, and give it her in her hand, and send her 
out of his house.| This shews that no other way of putting 
away a wife was allowed, but only this. For, as Maimo-. 
nides well observes, (More Nevochim, par. iii. cap. 49.) if 
it had been lawful to do it by bare words, or simply send- 
ing her out of his house, any woman inight have left her 
husband, and said she was put away; both she, and he that 


committed adultery with her, pretending a divorce, when 


her husband had given her none. Therefore the law wisely 
provided none should be putaway, but by such a bill as 
is beforementioned, whereby an authentic testimony was 
given of it. 

Or tf her latter husband die, which took her to wife.| 
Whereby she became free again,.as the apostle hath ob- 
served, Rom. vil. 2. 

Ver. 4. Her former husband, which sent her away, may 
not takeher again to be his wife.] One would have thought 
there could have been no danger of any man’s desiring her 
again, whom he had solemnly sent away with dislike. But 
such is the levity and fickleness of human nature (the Jews 
at least were so inconstant), that it seems men sometimes 
sought after that which they .had rejected: and this was 
the punishment of their injustice, in putting away a wife 
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that they might not again enjoy her. 

After that she is defiled.| This is the reason why the 

former husband might not marry her again (as the Jews take 
it), because by her second marriage she was defiled. Which 
they say she was (so that he could not. have. her again), 
though she had been only espoused to a new husband, who 
had never lain with her.’. For they make no difference be- 
tween her sccond marriage and second espousals, but think 
a woman ‘contracted such a pollution by her second es- 
pousals, that she would not have been so much polluted, if 
she had played the whore after ‘her divorce. For in that 
case, they say, he might notwithstanding have married her 
again; but not after she had been married to another. Thus 
Mr. Selden reports their opinion, lib. i. Uxor. Heb. cap.11. 
where he observes, that the Mahometans, who are wont in 
many things to ape the Jews, here quite differ from them; 
allowing a man liberty to take his wife again, though he 
had divorced her three times.. 
: Now the ground upon whicha divorced woman was ac- 
counted defiled, or unclean, after another man. had married 
her, 1 suppose, was, that this was looked upon as a solemn 
renunciation of her former husband on her part, who had 
been renounced by him by the bill of divorce; but he was 
not absolutely renounced by her till she married another, 
whereby she was totally alicnated from him.. ‘This made 
her unclean, not in herself, nor with respect to her second 
husband, whom she married, nor with respect to any other 
man (who might marry her without any pollution), but only 
with respect to. her first husband, unto whom, by this law, 
she was made unclean; for so all things forbidden to the 
Jews were accounted, as appears from Acts x..14, 15. 
where all meats prohibited by the law are called unclean; 
and God is said to have cleansed them, by taking off that 
prohibition. 

For that is abomination before the Lord.| That is, to-re- 
turn.to her first husband, and to bc his wife again: for this, 
saith Abarbinel, was to imitate the Egyptians, who changed 
their wives, and took them again into their houses ; which 
was the occasion of great filthiness. But this intimates, 
that if-she had not been married to any other man, but 
kept herself free, she might have been his wife again, if he 
had a mind to be reconciled to her. And this shews also, 
that God intendcd to discourage them from putting away 
their wives, by making them incapable, after they had 
been married to another, for ever to enjoy them again, 
though they grew very rich, or otherwise desirable, which 
inclined many, no doubt, to consider well before they 
parted with them. 

And thou shalt not cause the lund to sin, which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee, &c.] The people of the Jand might, by 
such a large indulgence, have been tempted to pollute it 
_ many sins, and thereby bring God’s judgments upon 

(See Jer. iii. 1.) For, as Isaac Arama glosses, if this 
had not been prohibited, a gate. had been opened unto vile 
men, fo make a trade. of changing their wives, and thercby 
filled the land with whoredoms. 

Ver. 5. When a man hath taken a new wife.] The He- 
brews think, (as I observed before, xx. 7.) that, whether he 
had married a virgin or a widow, he was to have the _pri- 
yilege here mentioned; yea, they extend it to him who had 
married his brother’s wife; but not to him who had mar- 
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ried her whom he put away, and might take again, if she 
had not been married since that to another man. For she 
could not be said to be a new wife. 

He shall not go out to war.| Sec Deut. xx. 7. 

Nor be charged with any business.| No public employ- 
ment was to be put upon him, which might occasion his ab- 
sence from his wife; not so much as watching, or such-like. 
For the better understanding of which, it must be remem- 
bered, what was said about the fearful and timorous, who 
werc bid to return home from the army, lest they disheart- 
ened their brethren, xx. 8. And yet these men were bound 
to furnish the army with victuals and water, to clear the 
ways, and take up their quarters; but a new bridegroom 
was free from all these. Only they made a difference be- 
tween a war by the Divine commandment, and one under+ 
taken voluntarily: unto the former of which they think this 
immunity doth not extend, but only to the latter. In the 


‘margin these words are translated, nor any thing pass upon. 


him, that is, he shall not pay tribute.. 

But he shall be free at home for one year.) The same time 
of freedom it was thought reasonable to grant unto builders- 
and: planters, because they are joined with new-married 
men in the eae? the priest made before they w ent to bat-- 
tle, xx. 5—7, . 

And shail oak up his wife whom-he hath taken.]. Make 
much of her, as we speak, and so endear-himself to her by 
his kindness, that there might be no occasion of:a divorce. 
For the prevention.of which-this law seems to have been 
intended; that by so long a conversation together, without 
any interruption, they might have so perfect an understand- 
ing one of another, and sadh a mutual confidence might be 
settled, that he might not casily entertain any jealonigies of 
her, when he should be absent in the wars, or elsewhere. 

Ver. 6. No man shall take the nether: or the npper mill- 
stone to pledge.| This is alaw ot the same nature with that 
Exod. xx. 26, 27. for thé preservation of mercy, benefi- 
cence, and clemency towards the poor, as Maimonides. 
speaks, More Nevochim, par. iti. cap. 39. 

For he taketh a man’s life to pledge.] That is, his liveli- 
hood;.by which he maintains himself and his family, and 
keeps them from starving. By this reason it was unlawful 
to take any other thing for a security, by the want of which 
a man might be in danger to be undone. For instance, 
they did not allow any man to seize upon the oxen which 
were at plough. He who broke this law was sconrged. - 

Ver. 7. If any man be found stealing any of his brethren 
the childr en of Israel.| If he were either taken in the fact, 
or it was plainly proved against him. So the very words 
of the Athenian law were, "Edv rie pavepdc yévyta aveparo- 
oufduevoc, tf a man be an apparent man-stealer. 

And maketh merchandise of him, or selleth him.] ‘This 
was the end of man-stealing, to make a gain of him, either 


by exchanging him for some commodity, or selling him for 


money. 

Then that thief shall die.) This crime was punished: with 
death, though steaiing of beasts or other things was not, 
(see Exod. xxi. 16.) because it was very heinous ona dou- 
ble account, both by depriving the community of onc of its 
members, and making him a-slave in another country. 
And, indeed, the most moderate lawyers did not know how 
to secure men in the possession of.things very valuable, 


-but by inflicting such a punishment on those that stole 


=a 
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them. Thus, after Solon had tempered the rigid law of 
Draco, which punished all theft with death, by ordering in 
most cases only the payment of double, he enacted the 
stealing of a great sum of money to be capital; nay, he 

made ita great crime to steal dung, because it was a thing 
of great value in that country, which was very barren, and 
necded it for their ground. How much more valuablo was 
a man in all men’s account, whom if any man stole, the 
law was rotry Oavarov evar riv Snulav, that death should be 
his punishment ; as Xenophon reports it. And he was ac- 
counted avdparocianje, a man-stealer, who, not only by force 
or by fraud, carried away a freeman, and sold him for a 
slave, or suppressed him; but he who inveigled away an- 
other man’s servant, and persuaded him to run away, or 
concealed such a fugitive, (as Sam. Petitus observes, out 
of Pollux and others, lib. vii. Leges Atticas, tit. 5. p. 533.) 
Which makes me think, not only he that stole one of his 
brethren of the. children of Israel, but he that stule a pro- 
sclyte of any sort, or the servant of a stranger, was liable 
to the punishment mentioned in this law of Moses. 

And thou shalt put away evil from among you.} By these 
words we may understand the greatness of his crime ; for 
they are. never used in this book, but when Moses speaks 
of the punishment of some enormous sin. | (Sec xiii. 5. 
xvii. 7. xix. 19, &e.) 

Ver.8. Take heed of the plague of leprosy, that thou ob- 
serve diligently.| This was the highest legal uncleanness, 
and therefore the greatest caution was to be used to prevent 
its contagion. } 

And do according to all that the pr iests the Levites. ] They 
were constituted by the law the sole judges, whether a man 
had the leprosy or not; and were to order his separa- 
tion from others if le had; and frequently make inspection, 
whether it spread, or was ata stand, &e. See the thirteenth 
and fourteenth chapters of Leviticus; where there are laws 
about houses and garments, as well as persons, infected 
with this disease -by the hand of God, as the Jews under- 
stand it. 

Shall teach 4 you.] To teach in this place signifies to de- 
clare the obligation, of the law by the judges of it, the 
priests the Levites. Thus Jehoshaphat is said to have sent 
his princes fo teach in the cities of Judah, and with them he 
sent Levites and priests, 2 Chron. xviii. 18. where R. So- 
lomon notes, that it was the business of the priests and Le- 
vites to teach and instruct, as is here written in this place 
(which he quotes), and the princes went with them, that 
none might disobey them, but be constrained by their au- 
therity to do according to their command. Sec Mr. Thorn- 
dike, in his Religious Assemblies, chap. 2. p. 22. where he 
observes, that, in Leviticus, direction is given to the priests 
how to proceed in judging lepresies; but no provision made 
till now, that the people should stand te their judgment. 

They who imagine that the priest had the care of lepers, 
as their physicians, forgei that no other diseased persons 
are ordered to repair to them; which is a sign they did 
not pretend to cure them, but only to preserve others from 
being defiled by them; and to do what was necessary for 
their cleansing, when they were healed by God. 

As I commanded ; them, so shall ye observe to do.} They 
were so.to observe the priests, as to mark what God com- 
manded ; and accordingly obey them, not against, but ac- 
cording to his command. 
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to thee for righteousness.” 
_(in his Practical Catechism), that degree of mercy which. 


not be accounted righteous: 


[cHar. xxty. 


‘Ver. 9. Remember what the Lord thy God did into 
Miriam by the way, after that ye were come jforth out of 
Egypt.) This seems to be mentioned, that they might not 
think much to be shut up seven days, when they were but 
suspected to have .the leprosy, and seven days more to 
make farther trial, and to be put out of the camp, when it 
appeared plainly they had this disease, (Lev. xiii. 4, 5. 45, 
46.) since so great a person as Miriam was excluded so 
long from the society of God's people, (Numb. xii. 15.) 
And this may be looked upon as an admonition to take 
care, lest they spoke evil of dignities (which brought this 
punishment on Miriam), or disobeyed the commands of 
the priest, which might bring the lide, or some other judg- 
ment upon them. 

Ver. 10. When thou dost: lend thy brother any thing, 
thou shalt net go into his house to fetch his pledge.| This 
was a very merciful provision for the poor, whose houses 
he would have so privileged, that no man might enter into 
them without their consent, and there choose what he 
pleased for the security of his debt: but he was to take 
what.the borrower could best spare. 

' Ver. 11. Thou shalt stand abroad. | lab without door. 

And the man to whom thou dost lend shall bring out the 
pledge abroad unto thee.| So the debtor, not the creditor, 
was to choose what pledge he would give ; for he best 
knew what he could, with most convenience to himself, 
part withal; andif it was sufficient; the lender had reason 
to be sntiefied with it. | 

Ver. 12. And if the man -be poor, thou shalt not sleep 
with his pledge:| But restore it before night. Which.is to 
be understood of such things as were necessary for the 
preservation of. his life or. boom tas as ant following words. 
demonstrate. 

Ver. 18. In any case thou shalt deliver him the pledge 
again when the sun goeth down, that he may sleep in his 
own raiment.| And not be forced to borrow of others a 
necessary covering to defend him from the cold; and not 
be able, perhaps, to procure it. (See Exod. xxii. 26, 27.) 
Which law seems to have been ‘intended to keep them 
from taking any pledge of a very poorman. For to what 
purpose should they every morning fetch a pledge, and 
every cvening carry it back again, which would aye create 
them a great deal of trouble? - 

And bless thee.| Pray God to-bless thee. 

And it shall be righteousness unto thee before the Lord 
thy God.|] Procure thee a blessing from .God, who -will 
esteem it an act of great:mercy : which its often called by 
the name of rightedusness in the holy books, Psal. exii. 9. 
Prov. x. 2, &c. Nay, such-like actions are properly called 
tzedekah, or righteousness, according. to the opinion of 
Maimonides, who observes, (More Nevochin, par. ili. cap. 
58.) that this word doth merely signify giving to every man’ 
his own. ‘* For when a man pays the hireling his wages, 
or a debtor pays his creditor, that is not called tzedekah ; 
but what a man doth out of pure love to virtue and good- 
ness (as when a man cures a poor wretch of his wounds), 
is properly called by that name. From whence it is said,. 
concerning the restoring of a poor.man’s pledge, it shall be 
That is, saith Dr. Hammond. 


the law required of évery Jew, without which he could 
but there was a degree of - 


f 


— 


CHAP. XXIV.] 


of righteousness or goodness. 

Ver. 14. Thou shalt not oppress a hired servant.| Either 
by putting more work upon him than he is able to do, or 
by detaining his wages when it is done. The latter of 
these is most properly here denoted, as Const. L’Empe- 
reur observes out of D. Kimchi, who, in his Book of Roots, 
saith, the difference between pw} (which is the word herc) 
_and bn doth not lie-in this, that the former signifies to de- 
fraud, the latter to take away by violence; but the former 
signifies to detain.by force, and the other to take away by 
force what belongs to another. And for the proof.-of it, 
alleges this place in Deuteronomy, which he thus trans- 
Jates, Thou shalt not detain by force the wages of the hire- 
ling. ‘Which is*expressed more clearly, ‘Malachi iii. 5. 
Annot. in Bava-kama, cap. 9. sect. 7. p. 247. 

' That is poor and needy.}. And therefore the more to be 
pitied, and not oppressed, either by giving him less wages 
than another man, when-he ought rather to have greater, 
or by keeping back his hire beyond the time wherein it 


ought to be paid: for, as the ancient lawyers say, ‘‘ Minus. 
as it is observed ‘by 


-solvit, qui ternpore minus solvit;” 
Grotius upon James v. 4. 

Whether he be of thy breve, or of thy strangers that 

are in thy land within thy gates.] No differencé was to be 


made between a natural Jew and a proselyte of the gate, | 


according to the general law, Lev. xix. 34. “For such 
oppression might tempt them to do-very wicked things: 
for instance, expose or kill their children, when they were 
not able to maintain them ; after the manner of the heathen, 
who were frequently guilty of this, and- thought it no crime 
when their poverty constrained them to it. See Petrus Peti- 


tus, lib. iii. Miscell. Observ. cap. 17. where he produccs 


many proofs of it, both out of Greek and Roman anthors. 
“Wer. 15. At-his day thou shalt give him his hire.] Which 
was due to him, either by contract, or by natural equity ; and 
whether he had agreed to serve him for a: day, or a'month, 
orayear. At the time when his wages was due, it was to 
be punctually paid, unless he were willing to have it re- 
main inhishands. For this was not an act of mercy, but 
-of justice, to pay a hircling his wages. 
Neither shall: the sun go down upon it ; for he is wane) 
This shews he speaks particularly of one that served fora 
day’s wages, and could not forbear the payment of it, be- 


cause he was so poor as not to be able to provide himself 


and family necessaries without if. 

' And setteth his heart ‘upon it.] Eagerly expects it, as the 
support of his life. So the Vulgar translates it, With it he 
supports his soul, that is, his life.. 


Lest he cry unto the Lord:] Make: grievous complaints 


to him who made both rich and poor. 


And it be sin unto thee.) God will hear his cry, and se-. 


verely punish tlice. -(See James v. 4.) 

Ver. 16: The father shall not be put to death for the 
children, neither shall the children.be put to death for the 
father: every man. shatl- be put to death for his own sin.] 


This is a rule of common reason, which was anciently ex-. 


pressed in this vulgar-saying, Noxa caput sequitur : and is 
excellently expressed by Dion Chrysostom, fcasro¢g airy 
yiverat rig druxtac airioc, Let every man: be the author of his 
own’ misfortune. Which Amazia, king of Judah, thought 
extended to the children of traitors, unto whom he allowed 
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the beriefit of this law, as we read in so many words, 
2 Kings xiv. 6. 2 Chron. xxv. 4. And not only Philo, but 
Dionysius Halicarnasszeus condemns the custom of thosé 
nations who put to death the children of tyrants or traitors. 
See Grotius, lib. ii. de Jure Belli et Pacis, cap. 21. sect. 13, 
14. where he observes, that God indeed threatens fo visit 
the sins of the fathers upon the children; but in this case, 
“‘Jure dominii non pena utitur,” he uses the right of do- 
minion, not of punishment: 

Ver.17. Thou shalt not pervert the judgment of the. 
Riantipd, nor of the fatherless.] Nor of the widow, who is 
jomed with them, ver.19. For such persons commonly 
have none to stand by them, and plead their cause ;. and. 
therefore the judges were to take the greater care to see 
them have justice done, (Exod. xxii. 21. xxiii. 9.) 

Nor take the widow’s raiment to pledge.| Which is to. be 
understood of one that is pocrs; as appears from ver. 12.. 
(See Exod. xxii. 21. 26, 27.) 

‘Ver. 18. But thou shalt remember that thou wast a bond-- 
man in Egypt, and the Lord redeemed thee thence: therefore 
I command thee to do this thing.| The remembrance of their- 
own miserable condition in Egypt, till God took pity upon 
them, was to work compassion in them towards others, in 
like forlorn estate; otherwise they did not remember as they: 
ought. This is often urged as a reason for shewing mercy 
to strangers, and such-like helpless persons, particularly in. 
Lev. xix. 33, 34. and in this book, x. 19, 20. xv.15. | 

Ver.-19. When thou cuttest down thine harvest in thy 
field, and hast forgot a. sheaf inthe field, thou shalt not go 
back again to fetchit.] There are many merciful laws about. 


the poor. (See Lev. xix. 9, 10. xxiii. 22.) They. are ‘all 


put together by Mr. Selden, lib.'vi. de Jure Nat. et Gent: 
cap. 6. where the exposition the Talmudists give of this 
law scems to me to be so strict, that it could do little good. 
For they say a sheaf was not taken to be forgotten, unless 
not only the owner of the field, but all the labourers forgot 
it: and if none of them remembered it, yet if any man that 
passed. by that way came and gave them notice of it, it was 
not looked upon as left by forgetfulness. Yet they are so 
kind as. to'extend this law, not only to the sheaves of com 
left in the field, but to bunches: of grapes, and other fruit, 
which were left behind in their vineyards or orchards. And 
it seems no unreasonable interpretation of this law, that if 
an owner of a field, or his workmen, called to mind, before 
they were gone quite out of the field, that a sheaf was left 


_in-such a.place, they might go back and fetch it; but not, 


if they’ did. not remember it till they came into the city. 
They that would sec more cases about this matter, may look 


into Maimonides de Donis Pauperum, translated by Dr. 
H. Prideaux, (cap. 5.) ‘and his’ very Iearned annotations 
upon it. 


Josephus secms to me to have interpreted this 
Taw. most charitably, lib. iv. Archzolog. cap. 8. where he 
saith, they were not only not to go back to fetch what they 
had forgot, but to leave on purpose corn, and grapes, and 
olives, &c. for the benefit of the poor. 

It shall be for the stranger, for the fatherless, and for the 
widow.] Who are commonly put together as proper objects 
of charity: and are (as Mr. Selden ‘speaks) a kind of para- 
phrase upon the word poor. 

That the Lord thy God may bless thee in ail the work of 
thy hand.) Make their land still.very fruitful: which was a 
reward of.their charity. 
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- Ver. 20. When thou beatest thine olive-tree.} As they 
were wont to do, in those countries, with sticks, to bring 
down the olives. 

Thou shalt not go over the boughs again.) Not search the 
boughs, after they are beaten, whether any be left. 

It shall be for the stranger, &c.) Who might go into tho 
olive-yards, after the owner had carried out his fruit, and 
gather what they found still remaining on the trees. 

Ver. 21. When thou gatherest the grapes of thy vineyard, 
thou shalt not glean it afterward.] By making a new ga- 
thering after the first. But if tho poor themselves left any 
behind, after the usual time allowed for the gathering such 
fruits or corn as were left for them, it was lawful for the 
owner to take it himself; and he was not bound, cither to 


pay the poor the price ef it, or to leave it for the beasts and’ 


birds. For the command is (say the Jewish doctors, who 
nicely scan these things), that it shall be for the poor, and 
that it be left for them; but not any thing given them in lieu 
of it. (Sce Selden, in the forenamed place, p. 699.) 

It shall be for the stranger, for the fatherless, and for the 
widow.| The Jewish doctors, by the stranger here men- 
tioned, in this and the foregoing verses, would have only 
proselytes of justice understood, who had entirely embraced 
the Jewish religion; so that other proselytes, and mere 
gentiles, had no right to these things. For by the law, say 
they, concerning the tithe for the poor, (xiv. 29.) the Levite 
and the stranger are put together: and the Levite being a 
child-of the covenant, so must the stranger be, who is joined 
with him. But this restriction confined this charity within 
such narrow bonnds, that they themselves are not satisfied 
with it: and therefore they add, that though such only as 


were within the covenant had a right to these things by the - 


law, yet, if proselytes of the gate, or mere gentiles, mixed 
themselves with the Jews, by the decree of their wise men, 
they were not to be hindered from gathering their share in 
these fruits of the earth which were left for the poor. And 
they give this reason for it, because of the way of peace, that 
is, offices of humanity and charity ought to be extended to 
all. (See Selden, p. 700.) 

i Ver. 22. And thou shalt remember that thou wast a bond- 
man in the land of Egypt: therefore I command thee to-do 
this thing.) If they had been only strangers there, and neg- 
lected by the natives of the country, the remembrance of 
God’s mercy in providing for them had been a powerful 
motive to obey this command: and therefore the remem- 
brance of the slavery and grievous oppressions , under 
which they there groaned was a far greater. (Sce ver. 18.) 


CHAP. XXV.-: 


Ver. 1. Te there be a controversy between men, and they 
come into juilgment.| It is evident, by the sequel, that he 
speaks of criminal causes. 


That the judges may judge them.) Who were appointed: 


to be constituted and scttled in all their gates. (Sec xvi. 18.) 

Then they shall justify the righteous.} Acquit him who is 
falsely accused of doing any wrong. 

And condemn the wicked. ] To suffer such punishment as 
his crime deserves. 

Ver. 2. And it shall be, if the wicked man be worthy to be 
beaten.| For what crimes men were to be beaten, by the 
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(CHAP. XXxv. 
sentence of the lower courts, as well as by that of the great 
Sanhedrin, see Selden, lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 18. n. 7, 8. 
They were in all, as they reckon, two hundred and:seven. 

The judge shall cause him to lie down.] By his officers who 
attended the court. 

Before his face.) In open court. But he was first to 
be admonished; and the witnesses were to.be produced 
against him, asin capital causes: after which the judge 
commanded him to lie down before a low pillar, to which 
his hands were tied; and he being stripped down to his 
waist, the executioner stood behind him upon astonc, where 
he scourged him both on the back and breast, with thongs 
made of an ox’s hide, before the face of the judges: for 
though one judge be only mentioned, the execution was 
done before the whole bench, after the sentence was pro- 
nounced by one of them. 

According to this fault.) For the violation of a negative 
precept he might be scourged before the court, consisting 
of three judges; but not for the violation of an affirmative, 
which was to be done before the court of twenty-three, as 
Selden observes in the place forenamed, sect. 6. 

By a certain number.| He was condemned to receive 
more or fewer stripes, proportionable to his crime: and all 
the time the exécutioner was scourging him, the principal 
judge preclaimed these words, (Deut. xxviii. 58.) with a 
loud voice, “ If thou observest not all the words of this 
law, &c. then the Lord shall make thy plagues wonder- 
ful,” &c. adding those, xxix. 9. “ Keep therefore the 
words of this covenant, and do them,” &c. Concluding at 
last with those of the Psalmist,:Ixxviii. 38. ‘“ But he be- 
ing full of compassion, forgave their iniquities.” Which he 
was to repeat, if he had finished these sayings before the 
full number of stripes were given. (Sce Selden, lib. ii. de 
Synedr. cap. 13. n. 6. which I find in the tithe Maccoth, 
cap. 3. sect. 16. and see G. Schickard, Miscbpat Ham- 
melech, cap. 2. p. 57, 58.) 

‘Ver. 3. Forty stripes he may give him.] Which was more 
merciful than the Athenian law mentioned by Aéschines, 
which was inflicted upon criminals, 7) Onpooie maotiy: Tev- 
tixovra mwAnyac, fifty stripes by the public scourge. But 
none among the Jews were to receive above forty for any 
crime; fewer they might inflict, though not more. 

And not exceecl.} Of this they were so careful, that as one 
of the three judges commanded the executioner to strike, 
another told the stripes, while the third prononnced the 
sentences out of the Scripture beforementioned, to admo- 
nish him, and every one else, of ‘the justice of the punish- 
ment. So Schickard observes, out of Maimonides, in the 
place abovenamed. For the preveution also of excess in 


this’ punishment, they were wont to give but thirty-nine 


stripes, nnd no more; though the offender was cver ‘so 
strong or pertinacious. Thus the Jews generally aflirm, 


and it appears to be true, by what St. Paul saith of him- 


self, 2 Cor. xi: 24; “* Of the Jews five times I received 
forty stripes save one;” which is exactly the phrase of 
Mischna in Maccoth, cap. 3. sect. 10. where they interpret 
forty stripes by the next number to forty, i. e. thirty-nine. 
For which they give a foolish reason in the Gemara (as 
Joh. Coch there observes); but Maimonides gives a sober 
account, ‘that this was ordered, lest the executioner, by 
carelessness, might exceed the number of forty, beyond 
which the law required them not to go; but it was lawful to 
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fall short of it, and therefore they required him to stop at 
the thirty-ninth stroke: Yet, if any man deserved this pu- 
nishment twice. together, they did sometimes exceed the 
number of forty, and went so far as to sentence such a ma- 
lefactor to reccive seventy-nine stripes; as Mr. Selden ob- 
serves in the same place: where he likewise notes, on the 
other side, that if a man was so weak, that he was ready to 
faint away, before he had received thirty-nine, the judges 
ordcred the executioner to stay lis hand. 


Lest, if he should exceed, and beat him.above these with 


many stripes, then thy brother should seem vile unto thee.] 
Being beaten like a dog, as we speak; that is, so cruelly, 
that the marks.of it remained afterward, to make him con- 
temptible. Which the law was so far from intending, that 
the Jews say no man was to be reproached afterward with 
this whipping, or the crime for which he was whipped, be- 
cause he was still a brother, as the word here is. And there- 
fore he was to be restored to the same respect among them 
that he had before, nay, to any office which. before he en- 
joyed; except he was the president of the Sanhedrin, who 
was never to be restored to his power, if he had been 
scourged, nor equally honoured with his inferior colleagues. 
So Schickard observes, out of Maimonides, in the fore- 
named book, p. 62. 

Ver. 4. Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth 
out the corn.] It was the custem, not only in this country, 
but among the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, fo use oxen 
in treading out their corn, either with their feet barely, or 
by drawing a cart, or other instrument, over it. And while 
they were at work some muzzled them, and others daubed 
their mouths with dung; others hung a wooden instrument 
about their necks, which hindered them from stooping 
down; or put sharp pricks in their mouths; or kept them 
without drink; or.covered their corn with skins, that they 
might not he ahle to come at it. (See Bochartus, in his 
Hierozoicon, par. i. lib. ii. cap. 40. p. 401.) Which inhuma- 
nity God here forbids, and instructs his people, by shewing 
mercy to their beasts, to be kind one to another, particu- 
larly to their servants and labourers, but, above all, to 
those who laboured in the work of the ministry, for the 
salvation of souls, as wei. Paul argues, 1 Cor.ix.9. (See 
Bonfrerius.) 

Ver. 5. If brethren dwell together. | They are said to dwell 
together, not only who were in the same family, but in the 
same country, Gen. xiii. 5, 6. 

And one of them die, and have no child.| Ifhe lefta child, 
though he were a mamzer, or an apostate, his next brother 
was not bound to marry his wife ;: but if he left a child by 
a slave, or a gentile, he was. If he left his wife with child, 
and she miscarried, he was bound; but if she brought a 
live child, after she had gone with it nine months, be was 
free. And hy a child is to be understood either a son or 
daughter. (See Selden, lib. de Successionibus ad bona De- 
functi, cap. 14.) 

The wife of the dead shall not marry ithe unto a 
stranger.| 'This shews the end of this law was to preserve 
inheritances in the family to which they belonged. 

Her husband's brother shall go in unto her, and take her 
to him to wife.) The Hebrew doctors understand this obli- 
gation to lie upen the eldest brother that was surviving ; 
and only of a brother that was by the same father. For 
though they had the same mother, if they had net the same 
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father, no obligation lay upon him: “ For brethren (saith 
Maimonides) by the mother’s side, are not accounted bre- 
thren, either in the matter of inheritances, or of marrying a 
brother’s wife: but they are as if they were not brethren ; 
for there is no fraternity which is not from the father.” (See 
Heideggerus Exercit. i. de Qiconom. Patriarch 10. 16. and 
Selden, Uxor. Hebr. p. 80.) But the king, they say, was 
excepted from this law, as Schickard observes in his Jas 
Regiun, p. 56. ) 
And perform the duty of a Michenaate brother to her.] 
This was a law before the time of Moses, among the 
patriarchs, as we learn from Gen. xxxvili. 7; 8, &c. And 
it was so well understood to be a bounden duty, that the 
Hebrew doctors say, it was not necessary there should be 
any solemn marriage celebrated aith such widow; be- 
cause, unless her husband’s brother renounced her, she 
was esteemed his wife, min hashamajim, by the authority 
of God; and that, whether she had been only espoused by 
the deceased brother, or his complete wife. Yet by the con- 
stitution of their elders, he was to contract with her before - 
two witnesses,.and give her a piece of money; before 
which it was not lawful for him to lie with her. There 
was to be also a sacred benediction of the marriage; and 
her dowry assigned her by aninstrument. But if he did 
lie with her before these solemnities, there was no formal 
contract exacted of him afterward; he was only scourged 
for contemning the constitutions of their elders, and com- 
pelled to settle a dowry upon her. Sec Selden, lib. 1. 
Uxor. Hebr. cap. 12. where. he observes, that, in’case a 
man left several widows, if his brother either married, or 
renounced one of them, all the rest were free from this 
law. .And if several brethren died, and left every.one of 
them a wife, without issue, the surviving brother might 
either take or reject them all; or take one or two, and Tet 
the rest alone, as he pleased. And if the eldest brother, 
that married his brother’s relict, died also. without issue, 
then the next surviving-brother was to marry her; and so. 
forward, according to the case: supposed in the gospel. 
And yet that brother only was admitted to this marriage, . 
who was born before his brother’s death; which they. 
gather from the first words of this verse, zf brethren 
dwell together ; which cannot be meant of: one born after 
his brother’s death. ‘They might likewise have.concluded, 
from this phrase, that such of the brethren as had wives 
already were not bound to take her to wife, but only he 
that was unmarried ; who might be supposed to be meant 
by him that dwelt together with fis brother, and was not 
yet gone to a house of his own. But I fear I have:said. 
too much of a matier now quite. antiquated, unless it be. 
among some of the Indians and Persians, and among the 


| Tartars that inhabit Iberia and Albania, whe still-retain 


this custom; as Huetius observes, in his Demonstratio 
Evangel. propos. iv. cap. 11. n. 1. 

Ver. 6. And it shall be, that the first-born which she 
beareth shall succeed in the name of his :brother which is 
dead.| Shall be reputed the son and heir of the deceased ; 


but there was, no necessity to give him his name. 


That his name be not put out in Israel.] That a family 
in Israel] might not be lost; for this was a provision for 
the preservation of families. (See Numb. xxvii. 4.) And 
therefore, if there was no brother, properly so called, to 


perform this duty, the next of kin (who is also called a 
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brother in a large sense) was bound to marry her. See of 
. this word name, Numb. xxvii. 4. 

Ver. 7. And if a man like not to take his brother's wife. | 
Ifere now was a great mitigation of that ancient law, 
‘which had been before the time of Moses, that a man 
might refuse to marry his brother's wife, if he did not like 
her. Which was not permitted before, as appears by 
the story of Onan, (Gen. xxxviii.) who married Tamar 
against his mind (as his behaviour towards her demon- 
strates), which he needed not to have done, if this permis- 
sion, which here follows, had been then in use. 

Then let his brother’s wife go up to the gate.) Where the 
court of judgment sat, as I have often observed. (See 
xvi. 18.) 

Unto the elders.) A court consisting of three clders was 
sufficient to judge in this matter. And it was of no con- 
sequence, whether these three were created elders, accord- 
ing to the solemn form among them, by laying on of hands; 
but it was sufficient, if they were such as they called elders 
of the street, or common men. (Scc lib.1. Uxor. Hebr. cap. 
15. and lib. ii. de Synedr. cap. 7. n. 3.) 

And say, My husband’s brother refuseth to raise up unto 
his brother a name in Israel: he will not perform the duty 
of my husband’s brother.| She was to put a bill of complaint 
against him in these words. | 

Ver. 8. Then the elders of the city shall call him, and 
speak to him, &c.] He being summoned to appear before 
them, together with the woman (who they say was to be 
fasting¥‘and two witnesses at the least, she opened the 
whole matter. And then the question being asked, whether 
it were three months since her husband’s death (which were 
to be allowed, to see whether she proved with child or not), 
and whether this man was next of kin; and a satisfactory 
answer being returned, the judges laid the law before them, 

admonished ‘them seriously to consider, oneach side, their 
age, or any disparity or incommodity that might bo in their 
marriage, and accordingly to resolve; and then they asked 
the man, in express words, whether he would marry her, 
and raise up seed to his brother. If he stood to his first 
resolution, as it here follows, and said, I like not to take 
her; then the woman read the words foregoing, ver. 7. My 
husband’s brother refuseth to raise up unto his brother a 
name in Israel, &c. and then proceeded to do as follows, 
ver. 9. (See Selden, in the book forenamed, cap. 14.) 

Ver. 9. Then shall his brother’s wife come unto him, in 
the presence of the elders, and loose his shoe from off his 

foot.| From his right foot, as the Hebrew doctors say; 
which was done, I suppose, as a mark of infamy, for his 
want of natural affection; which made him unworthy to be 
reckoned among freemen, but rather deserve to be thrust 
down into the condition of slaves, who were wont to go 
barefoot. 

And spit in his face.] In contempt of him who had de- 
spised her. The Hebrew doctors, indeed, expounded this 
only of her spitting upon the carth, directly before his face, 
so that the spitting might be seen by the judges. And they 
give this as a reason, why fhe king was not subject to this 
Jaw of marrying his brother’s wife, (and they might add 
the high-priest, Lev. xxi. 13, 14.) because it would have 
been below his dignity to have had his shoe pulled off (if 
he had not liked the woman), or to have had her spit before 
him, as Bartenora’s words are: which would have been a 
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better reason, if they had said, it had been very unbecoming 
for her to have spit in the king’s face. See Selden, lib. i. 
Uxor, ilebr. cap. 10. and Hackspan, lib. i. Miseellan. cap. 
7.n. 8. where he observes, the king was hound to all the 
six hundred and thirteen precepts, but only this of marry- 
ing his brother’s wife. 

And shall answer.| To his peremptory refusal of her. 

And say, So shail it be done unto that man that will not 
build up his brother's house.| She was immediately to read 
these words of the law. And then the judges gave hera 
writing, signifying his renunciation of her, in the manner 
now related, that so it might be free for any other man to 
marry her. See the form of it in Selden, lib. i. Uxor. Hebr. 
cap. 14. where he hath observed certain niceties about the 
kind of shoe that was to be pulled off, but gives no account 
why this ceremony was used. 

Ver. 10. And his name shall be called wn Israel, The house 
of him that hath his shoe loosed.| As soon as she had 
loosed his shoe, both the judges, and all the by-standers 
round about, cried aloud three times, The shoe ts puiled 
off, the shoe is pulled off, the shoe is pulled off? And 
thereupon his family had this name, as a disgrace, for not 
doing the duty of a brother. Some will have this pulling 
off the shoe to have been only a mark, that he parted with 
his right to her; but these words shew that it was in the 
nature of a brand upon him and his posterity. And so Jo- 
sephus saith, lib. iv. Archelog. cap. 8. that he went out of 
the court with a.mark of ignominy. Which doth not relate 
merely to her spitting in his face; for Maimonides saith 
expressly, (in his More Nevochim, par. iii. cap. 49.) that 
this action (viz. of pulling off the shoe, as well as the other) 
was a foul and ignominious thing in those days, intended 
to move men to perform the duty of a husband’s brother, 
that they might avoid such reproach. J. Wagenscil hath 
given us the exact form of the shoc, which was used on 
such occasions, in his Annotations upon Sota, p. 664. and 
see 1212. where he commends Lco Modena’s account of 
this whole business; which differs not at all from that which 
I have given; only I observe that he saith, when the woman 
taketh off the shoe from the man’s foot, she lifts it up on 
high, and throweth it against the ground; which I take to 
be a note of indignation and contempt. And he saith also, 
it was anciently accounted a more laudable thing to take 
her, than to release her; and imputes it to the corruption 
of men’s manners, and the hardness of their hearts, that 
now they look only after worldly ends, either of riches or 
beauty: which makes very few in these days (especially 
among the Dutch and Italian Jews) to marry their brother's 
widow. (See his History of the Rites and Customs of the 
Jews, par. iv. chap. 7.) 

Ver. 11. When men strive together | one with another. } 
Fall out (as we speak) and fight, either with their fists or 
sticks, or other weapons. 

And the wife of one draweth near for to deliver her hus- 
band out of the hand of him that smiteth him.] Who had 
wounded him, and was likely, I suppose, to be too hard 
for him. 

And putteth forth her hand, and taketh him by the se- 
crets.) As a sure means to make him Jet go his hold of her 
husband, that he might preserve himself. 

Ver. 12. Then thou shalt cut off her hand.) This was to 
be done by the sentence of the court, as a punishment for 
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her impudence; and for the hurt which, perhaps, the man 
might have received hereby in those parts whereby man- 
kind is propagated. 

Thine eye shall not pity her.| The word her not being 
in the Hebrew text, several of the Jews (and Grotius 
scems to approve their opinion) interpret this law quite 
otherwise; as if the woman might both take hold of his 
secrets for the delivery of her husband, and also cut off 
the other man’s hand; and they should not pity him who 
suffered thus, nor punish the woman, who might do any 
thing of this nature, to preserve one so dear to her as her 
husband : but this is a very forced interpretation. Mai- 
monides is a little more reasonable in his exposition of 
these words, which he will have to signify, that they should 
lay a fine or a mulct upon her for her immodesty; which 
is suitable to their interpretation of that law, Exod. xxi. 
24. ‘ Eye for eye, tooth for tooth,” &c. (Sec L’Empereur 
on Bava-kama, p. 198.) But itis an intolerable presump- 
tion in Maimonides to say, that if any one interpret this 
of a proper abscission of the woman’s hand, though he 
pretend to be a prophet, and say, The Lord hath said unto 
me these words, Thou shalt cut off her hand, are to be 
understood as the words sound (1. ¢. literally as we speak), 
and do a miracle to confirm it, he is to be looked upon as 
a lying prophet, and may be put to death, because it is 
contrary to the constant tradition of their elders. So he 
writes Seder Zeraim, translated by our famous Dr. Pocock, 
p. 15.38. Upon which principle they killed our blessed 
Saviour. 

‘Ver. 13. Thou shalt not have in thy bag divers weights.] 
In the Hebrew the words are, a stone and a stone: for 
their weights were then made of stone, as are ours now 
commonly of lead or brass. 

A great anda small.) To buy i in bina atthe with the 
great, and scll them out again by the small; which was 
then and is now an usual way of cheating. 

Ver. 14. Thou shalt not have in thine house divers mea- 
sures, &c.] In the. Hebrew, an ephah and an ephah: for 
this was the most known measure among them, by which 
all the rest of their measures were made. (See Exod. 
xvi. 36.) From hence it was that Lucius Ampelius thought 
Mochos, that is Moses (who by ancient writers is called 
Moschos), was the inventor of weights and measures, be- 
cause he took such pious care there should be no deceit 
in them, as the most learned Huetius observes in his 
Demonst. Evangel. prop. iv. cap. 8. n. 16. 


Ver. 15. But thou shalt have a perfect and just weight,. 


and a perfect and just measure.| Neither too scanty nor 
too large. See Lev. xix. 35, 36. where all these three 
verses are sufficiently explained. 

That thy days may be long in the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee.] Justice, as well as charity, was ne- 
cessary to prolong their rs aw in the land of promise, 
(xvi. 20.) 

Ver. 16. For all that do such things, and all that do un- 
righteously.| All that any way wrong their ncighbours. 

Are an abomination to the Lord “thy God.] This is an 
expression commonly used, to declare God’s hatred of all 
idolatrous practices. (Sce xviii. 9. 12.) 


Ver. 17. Remember what Amaleck did unto thee by the. 


way, when ye were come forth out of Egypt.) The Jews 
have framed three precepts out of this and the two follow- 
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ing verses. Onc is, that they should remember what Ama- 
lek did unto them. Which Maimonides, according to their 
oral tradition, refers to the mauth, that they should always 
be talking of what Amalek did to them. 'The second, zot. 
éo forget it ; which he refers to their heart: that they should 
never let slip out of their mind the hatred Amalek had to 
them. And the third, that they should blot out their re- 
membrance from under heaven, 2. e. utterly destroy them, 
and leave none of them remaining. But none of the Jews 
have explained this better than Abarbinel; who, inquiring 
why such severity was expressed against the Amalekites, 
when the Edomites, who were of the sanie race, were dealt 
withal very favourably, (as we read before, xxiii. 8.) ob- 
serves fourreasons given here by Moses himself, why they 
should remember, when they were settled in the land of 
Canaan, and able to effect it, to exterminate this nation: 
for that is the single precepthe gives them in charge; only 
he bids them not forget what Amalek had done to deserve 
that heavy sentcnce long ago passed upon them, and re- 
maining on record, (Exod. xvii. 14—16.) confirmed with 
a solemn oath, though they were not able to execute it till 
they were settled in the land of promise. The first of these 
reasons is, because, whereas men undertake war against 
others, either to defend their own ceuntry, or to subdue 
their enemies’ country, the Amalekitcs came forth against 
the Israelites without any such cause; for the Israelites 
did not pass by their country, and conscquently gave them 
no apprehension of an invasion; nor had the Israelites. 
then possession of any land of sheik own, which might 
tempt the Amalekites to covet it, and drive them out of it. 

But they undertook this war, with a petulant malice, only 
to bring them into slavery again. Which is the thing here 
intimated in this verse, Remember what Amalek did to thee, 
&e. Unto which he should have added, that their barbarity 
was much aggravated, by their assaulting them when they 
were newly delivered from grievous oppressions, and were 
unaccustomed to war, and without any provocation. 

Ver. 18. How he met thee by the way:] This the same 
Abarbincl takes to be the second cause of God’s high dis- 
pleasure against Amalek: that, whereas it is the custom of _ 
all countries, before they begin a war, to denounce it by 
heralds, shewing the grounds of it, they rose up against 
the Israelites unexpectedly; which was a piece of the 
basest treachery. Which he thinks is intimated in these 
words, he met thee by the way; that is, on a sudden, by 
surprise, without any notice by a declaration of war. He 
might have added, that they did this when the Israelites 
were in a journey, and had travelled a great way, and ina 
wilderness, where they stood in need of refreshment; but 
were very unfit for fighting. Then, saith one of their rab- 
bins, in Pirke Eliezer, cap. 44. “ they camc in like a 
bear in their way, to devour the mother with the children.” 

And smote the hindermost of thee, even all that were feeble 
behind thee, when thou wast faint and weary.] This he 
makes the third cause; that they did not offcr them a 
pitched battle, but brily’ fellupon their rear (as we speak), 
and there:cut off such as lagged behind through feebleness 
and weariness, being unable to march so fast as the rest of 
their brethren. ‘his is, in a very sober sense, suitable to 
the use-.of the word in Josh. x. 19. But what some of the 
Jews say, that the Amalckites cut off the privy members 
of certain of the tribe of Dan, in derision of circumcision, 
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is disowned by others of them, as haying no foundation. 
See Schickard, in his Jus Regium, p. 112, 113. where 
Carpzovius observes, this was only a fancy of their midras- 
chim, or preachers, wherewith they entertained the people 
in their sermons, on occasion of the ambiguity of the word 
we translate cut off the hindermost. Which R. Zacharias 
much better interprets, in Pirke Eliezer, cap. 44. where 
he makes it to signify all that were behind the cloud (which 
protected those who were under it), as those who went out 
of the camp, by reason of some uucleanness, to wash them- 
selves. But this is no more than an ingenious conceit; 
for the laws about cleansing were not then delivered. 

And feared not God.) This he makes the fourth cause; 
that though they feared Isracl, whom they durst not look 
in the face, but.cut them off behind, yet they feared not 
God, who had done such wonderful things for them in 
Egypt, and brought them thence with a mighty hand, ‘and 
overthrown Pharaoh in the Red Sea. Which might have 
made them understand, that he sets up kings and pulls 
down kings, as Daniel speaks, i1.21. But instead of con- 
sidering this, they would have profaned the glory of the 
Lord (as he speaks), by enslaving those whom he had but 
newly delivered, and continued undcr the protection of a 
glorious cloud.. Unto all which may be added, that they 
were originally derived from the same stock with the Is- 
raclites; viz. from Isaac. 

Ver. 19. Therefore it shall be, when the Lord thy God 
hath given thee rest from-all thy enemtes round about, in the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.] God did not 
require them to put this command in execution immediately 
after they were possessed of the land of Canaan, but after 
they were well settled there: so that there were some ages 
passed before they went about it; and then God himself 
put them in mind of it; or rather strictly enjoined it to be 
performed by Saul their first king : and we do not find them 
blamed for not doing it in the time of the judges, (1 Sam. 
xv. 1—3.) | 

Thou shalt blot out the remembrance of Amalek from 
under heaven.| So God commandeth Saul inthe place now 
mentioned, utterly destroy all they have, and spare them 
not» but slay both men and women, &c. ° For by the same 
justice that one person is cut off, a whole family, or a 
whole nation, may be utterly destroyed: that other families 
or nations, seeing or hearing God’s judgments upon them, 
may be moved to fice from that wickedness for which they 
are punished.. They are the words of Maimonides, par. 
iii, More Nevochim, cap. 41. 

If we could believe all that the Talmudists say, we might 
think there were some among the Jews who endeavoured 
to mollify the severity of this precept: for they tell a story 
in Bava-bathra of Joah’s master, who taught him to read 
it thus; Blot out zechar, the male of Amalek, not zecher, 
the remembrance. [But at the samc time they tell us, Joab 
thought to have killed him for leading him into an error. 

Thou shalt not forget it.| This is not a distinct precept, 
but only a repetition of the foregoing; to imprint it more on 
their minds and hearts. And accordingly the Jews pre- 
tend to have had their hearts so set upon it, that when the 
officers were about to proclaim freedom from war to those 
persons mentioned xx. 5, 6, &c. they always excepted the 
war against the seven nations and AnBLOK, in Cabra every 
body was bound to assist. 
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I shall end this matter with an observation of Abarbinel, 
that in this paragraph ahout Amalek, the injunction which 
God gave to Moses, Exod. xvii. 14. was fulfilled by him: 
Write this for a memorial ina book. No other book, saith 
he, is hereby meant, but the book of the law,: which when 
Moses wrote, he was bound to mention this precept about 
Amalek ; which he doth in this place. And if we suppose 
that he immediately wrote a distinct history of this matter, 
yct he inserted it afterward into the Pentateuch, both here 
and in the book of Exodus. - 
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Ver. 1.. | Awnpit tt shall be, when thou art come into the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee for an inheritance, and 
possessest it, and dwellest therein.) When they had a settled 
possession of the several ‘inheritances, which fell to their 
share in the land of Canaan. 

- Ver. 2. That thou shalt take of the first of all the fruit of 
the earth.) This is not meant merely of the first first-fruits 


‘they should have after they were settled in Canaan, but of 


the first-fruits they should have every year; which being 
the most desirable (as Conradus Pellicanus here observes) 
of all other, and coveted by every one, majori aviditate, 
with a greater appetite than ordinary, nature itself directed 
men to offer them to God, the giver of all good things. 
And these were distinct from that mentioned Lev. xxiii. 
10. being of all the fruits of the earth. The principal of 
which being seven, the Jews commonly -say, these only 


‘were to be carried to God; viz. wheat, barley, grapes, figs, 


pomegranates, olives, and dates. Some of the doctors say, 
the first-fruits of all kind of things whatsoever were duc ; 
and a question being raised, whether a stranger was bound 
to pay them or not, some of them say, no; because they 
could not use the protestation mentioned ver. 3. ‘But the 
more common opinion is, that they might both bring first- 
fruits and use the protestation, because Abraham was also 
the father of strangers, (Gen. xvii. 5.) And it may be, saith 
R. Bechai, that is pointed at ver. 11. of-this chapter; where 
it is said, ‘ Thou, and the Levite, and the stranger that_is 
among you.’ 

. Which thou shalt bring of thy land, which the Lord nm 
God giveth thee.| In order to which, they say, every owner 
of land, when he went into his ground, and found any figs, 
or bunch of grapes, or a pomegranate more forward than 
the rest, he was to tie a rush about it, and write upon it, 
theseare first-frutts. So Wagenseil; and many others, have 
observed out of the title Biccurim, cap.3. 

And shalt put it in a basket.) The quantity of cach, they 
say, was to be at least a sixtieth part. And they might be 
all put into the same basket, provided they were not 
mingled, but preserved distinct; barley being laid at the 
bottom, and then wheat, and next olives, and above them 
dates, ‘and then pomegranates; and last of all, figs and 
grapes, being hung on the outside; and leaves of palm, or 
other trees, put between every kind of first-fruits. 

R.. Bechai saith, that the rich brought these fruits in 
baskets of gold and silver, that is, covered with gold or 
silver (as Maimonides speaks) ; and we read of the like 
golden baskets carried: by virgins, in the feast of Bacchus 
at Athens, (See Ezek. Spanhemius on Callimachus’s hymn 
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to Ceres, p: 733.) Now, if the basket here mentioned was 
made of these, or any other metal, the Jews say, the priest 
was to restore it to the owner, when he had emptied it: but 
if it was a wicker basket; or such-like, the priest had it to- 
gether with the first-fruits. (See Wagenseil upon Mischna 
Sota, cap. 7. sect. 3.) : | 

And shalt go unto the place which the Lord thy God shall 
choose to’ place his name there.| The man himself was to 
go, as the Jews say, with the basket upon his shoulder: 
and a great company were wont to go together, who met at 
the chief city of their province. The time of going was at 
the feast of Pentecost, (Exod. xxiii. 16.) not before, but at 
any time after, till the feast of dedication, which was in 
our November: after which they were not accepted. Of 
the manner of going up witha bullock before them, whose 
horns were gilt, and head crowned with an olive garland, 
with music, and singing in the way the first verse of Psalm 
cxxii. &c. see Wagenseil, in the place abovementioned ; 
and Selden, lib. iti. de Synedriis, cap. 13. n. doa nari Dr. 
Lightfoot i in his Temple Service.- 

mr a here I cannot but think fit to note, that the heathen, 
in_all probability, from hence derived the custom of carry- 
ing their first-fruits, as a tithe every year, unto the island 
Delos, where Apollo was supposed to have his special re- 
sidence. -And this not only from the islands thereabouts, 
and the neighbouring countries, but from all parts of the 
world; as the Jews we find ‘every where sent, from: the 
countries where they dealt, a sam of money every year, in- 
stead of first-fruits and tithes, unto Jerusalem; which pri- 
vilege the Romans allowed them, after they had conquered 
them, as Josephus tells us, lib. vii.de Bello Jud: cap. 138. 
That heathen custom, now mentioned, is expréssed ‘by 
Callimachus, in his hymn upon Dales} in those remarkable 
Wade, ver. 278, 279, &c. 


’AAAd roe apgurcic Sexaropépot alty amapxat 
Tléuwovrat’ macat dt xopove a avayovet WoAnEC 
Aire poe jotny, al S torepov, al r ava péoony 
KAnpoug éorheavro, kat of xatimepSe Bopetne. 

The sense of which is this: That first-fruits were sent for 
tithes every year from ail countries, not only from the eust, 
and west, and south, but from the north also. And they 
were sent with such joy, as the Jews expressed on this 
occasion; for all cities, he saith, did yopove dvdyev. And 
so we read in several authors, that there were Sewpla, as 
they called them, solemn embassies sent from several people, 
by chosen persons, unto Delos, to celebrate there the feast 
of Apollo with music and dancing, &c. Particularly the 
Athenians, Peloponnesians, and Messenians, &c. of whom 
see Ezck. Spanhemius, in his Observations on Callimachus, 
p. 487. And, which is most strange, the Hyperboreans, a 
very northerly people, sent frugum primitias to this island, 
as Pliny, and I know not how many other authors, testify. 
Only what he calls the first-fruits of their corn, and such- 
like things, they call the first-fruits of their holy things: as 
the same excellent person observes there, (p. 490. 492, &c.) 
Which was done to testify their honour to this god, and 
for the maintenance of his priests and other ministers, who 
attended upon him there. For Delos, of itself, was but a 
barren isle, the soil being dry and stony, and called there- 
fore by Callimachus, ver. 208. évo/poroc. 

_- There are other footsteps of this among the heathen; 
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‘the mystica vannus iacchi, mentioned by Virgil in his 


Georgics, being nothing else (according to Servius), but 
vas vimineum, a wicker basket, in which their first-fruits 
were carried. (See the same Spanheim, p. 495:) 

Ver. 3. And thou shalt go unto the priest that shall be in 
those days.| Who was then in attendance at the sanctuary, 
and particularly appointed to wait for their coming. When 
they entered the gates of the city, they sung the second 


_ verse of Psalm cxxii. ‘‘ Our feet shall stand in thy gates, 


O Jerusalem:” and then they went to the mountain of the 
temple, and sung the whole hundred and fiftieth Psaim: 
and as soon.as they entered the court of Israel, the Levites: 
began to sing, Psal. xxx. 1. “ I will extol thee, O Lord 
my God,” &e. 

And say unto him.] The following confession in this verse 
was made by them with the baskets on their shoulders, to 
stir them up to humility, as Maimonides interprets it. His 
words are these: ‘‘ While they were compelled to carry 
their baskets on their shoulders, and in that manner te pro- 
claim the Divine benefits, it signified that it was a consi- 
derable part of God’s worship and service, for a man to be 
mindful of his afflictions and tribulations, when God had 
given him ease and rest from them. This the law takes 
care of, in several places; as. when it saith, ¢ Thou shalt 
remember that thou wast a servant,’ &c. with this intention, 
that he who lived in riches and pleasure, might be secured 
from the vices which spring from thence, such as pride, 
haughtiness, apostacy, and the like. According to what is 
said in this book, viii. 12. ‘ Lest thou eat, and art full,’ &c. 
and xxxii. 15. ‘ Jesurun waxed fat, and kicked,’ &c. To’ 
prevent which, God commanded the first-fruits to-be thus 
oficred every year to his Divine Majesty.” (More Nevo- 
chim, par. ili. cap. 39.) 

I profess this day unto the Lord thy God, that ‘I am come 
wmto the country which the Lord sware unto our fathers for 
to give us.| This is a thankful acknowledgment of God’s. 
faithfulness to his promise, whereby they were put in mind 
to be faithful unto him, of whom they held this good land, 
by his gracious and free gift, and held it by this tenure, of 
paying to him this yearly rent. 

Ver. 4. And the priest shall take the busket out of thy 
hand, and set it before the altar of the Lord thy God.| After 
the foregoing words were said, the basket was taken down 
from their shoulders, and every one holding his:basket by 
the handle, or the rim of it, the priest put his hands under 
it, and waved it about, according to the preseription ‘in the 
law, while the men recited the following words, ver. 5, 6, 
&c. This waving was a manifest token that it was offered. 
to the Lord of the world, as an acknowledgment that he was. 
in a peculiar manner their Lord and Sovereign) of whom. 
they held this land. 

_ Ver. 5. And thou shalt speak and say before the Lord thy 
God.] Audibly pronounce in the presence of God. 

A Syrian ready to perish was ny father.] Their father’ 
Jacob was nota Syrian by birth, for he was born in the. 
land of Canaan. But one and the same: person may be 
said to be of divers countries (as Bochartus hath observed),. 
with regard either to the place of his nativity, or of his edn-- 
cation, or of his life and conversation ;. which occasioned: 
three countries to be ascribed to our blessed Saviour, viz.. 
Bethichem, Nazareth, and Capernaum. -(See-his Phaleg. 
lib. ii. cap. 5.) Thus Jacob, who was born and bred in 
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Canaan, is notwithstanding called a Syrian, because he 
lived twenty years with his uncle Laban, who was a Syrian, 
(Gen. xxv. 20. )and consequently Jacob’s mother was so, as 
were bothhis wives, and all hischildren, who were born there, 
except Benjamin. But he is more particularly here called 
a Syrian, to put them in mind of his poverty, when he went 
first into that country, and there lived as a servant, under 
a hard master; which is expressed in these words, ready 
to perish, that is, very poor, and reduced to great straits, 
being forced to flee from the fury of his brother Esau, and 
to travel on foot to Padan-Aram, (which was comprehended 
anciently under the name of Syria, Gen. xxxii. 10.) where 
he was so cruelly used by his uncle Laban, (xxxi. 7. 39— 
41.) that Onkelos takes these words, which we translate 
ready to perish, in an active sense, for him that destroys 
another. For by the Syrian here he understands Laban, 
(who is so called, as I noted before, Gen. xxviii. 5.) as if 
the meaning were, the Syrian (that is, Laban) sought to de- 
stroy my father. For, as he used him barbarously when he 
was with him, so he followed after him, when he went 
away, with a mind to ruin him. And thus Manassch hen 
Israel understands it, and many others mentioned by Fes- 
selius, which is tho sense also of the Vulgar Latin, Syrus 
persequebatur patrem meum. 

And he went down into Egypt.) Though he brought him 
from Laban with great substance, yet as he was still but a 
sojourner in the land of Canaan, so he was forced by famine 
to go down into Egypt for sustenance. 

And sajourned there with a few.| They were but seventy 
persons, and lived there as strangers. All which they were 
now bound to commemorate, for their humiliation before 
God (which I observed before out of Maimonides), which 
might move them the more to cxalt and magnify the mercy 
of God to them, who had made them (as it follows) a 
mighty nation. For this confession consists of these 
two parts; their own unworthiness, and God's great good- 
ness. ) 

And became there a nation, great, mighty, and populous.] 
See Exod. i. 7. 

Ver.6. And the Egyptians evil-entreated us, and afflicted 
us, and laid upon us hard bondage.| The goodness of God 
unto them in making them so numerous, was the occasion 
of sorer affliction, than either they or their fathers had en- 
dured. (Sec. Exod. i. 9, 10, &c.) The remembrance of 
this was excecding useful, to stir up their gratitude to 
God, not only for their deliverance from the Egyptian 
slavery, but bringing them into a country of their own, most 
plentifully stored with all manner of good things. 

Ver.7. And when we cried unto the Lord God of our fa- 
thers, the Lord heard our voice, and looked upon our affiic- 
tion, &c.] Having acknowledged their low, and poor, and 
distressed condition, now they proceed to an acknowledg- 
ment of .Ged’s wonderful, goodness; which appeared the 
more in relicving them when they wero oe helpless. 
(Sec Exod. ii. 23—25. iii. 7, 8.) 
~ Ver. 8. And the Lord brought us forth out of Eqypt, with 
a might y hand, and with a stretched-out arm, and a great 
terribleness, &c.] Sce iv. 84. and vii.19. This.is so velie- 
mently inculcafed upon them (as Maimonides speaks in the 
place forenamed), that they should remember the day they 
came ont of Egypt all the days of their life, xvi, 8. Exod. 

2. Which it became them especially to remember at this 
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time, that they might demonstrate the truth of prophecy 
both concerning punishments and rewards. 

Ver. 9. And hath brought us into this place, and given us 
this land, even a land flowing with milk and honey.| As they 
remember the terrible plagues upon Egypt in the foregoing 
versc, so they commemorate the eagulen blessings be- 
stowed upon them in this. 

Ver. 10. And now, behold, I have brought the first-fruits 
af the land, which thou, O Lord, hast given me.| Thus they 
concluded this solemn rite, as they began it, (ver. 3.) with 
an acknowledgment that they held this land of God as the 
supreme Lord, and that by his free gift. 

And thou shatt set it before the Lord thy God.] Having 
said these words, they left the basket by the altar, as the 
Jews say, where it had been placed, (ver. 4.) and then the 
priest sct it before the sanctnary, where God dwelt by his 
special presence there. 

And worship before the Lord thy God.] They made a 
profound reverence towards the holy place, by bowing 
their bodies as low as they could, and so went out of the 
temple: so the Hebrew word imports. And this outward 
act of worship, no doubt, was accompanied, in all good 
men, with humble thanks to God for his benefits, and prayer 
for the continuance of them. 

Ver. 11. And thou shalt rejoice in every thing which the 
Lord thy God hath given unto thee, and unto thy house ; 
thou, and the Levite, and the stranger that is among you.] 
‘They were to make a feast at the time of offering these first- 
fruits; and there to entertain the Levites, and the strangers, 
as well as their own family. These feasts were made out 
of the provision mentioned, xii. 6, 7. xvi. 1O—12. Besides 
which, the bullock, which went before them when they 
carried up the first-fruits from their several cities, was of- 
fered for a peace-offering, when they came to the sanctuary; 
as Mr. Selden observes in the place abovementioned, (lib. iii. 
de Synedr. cap. 13. p. 203.) 

Ver. 12. When thou hast made an end of tithing all the 
tithes of thine increase.}] For there was a second tithe to be 
paid after the first to the Levites, as was observed above, 
xii. 6. and is plainly spoken of, xiv. 22, 23, &e. Which 
the Jews call the conswnmation or finishing of tithing, as I 
observed there, ver. 29. And so these words may be trans- 
lated, When thou hast finished all the tithes of thine increase. 

The third year, which ts the year of tithing.] Every third 
year, the second tithe beforementioned was to be employed 
to a peculiar use, (see xix, 28, 29.) as it follows here in the 
next words, (So the Jews expound it, whose sense our 
Mr. Mede expresses in a few words.) For two years to-~ 
gether they paid the Levites’ tithe, and the festival tithe; 
but in the third year they paid the Levites’ tithe, and the 
poor man’s tithe; that is, what was wont in other years to 
be spent in feasting, was wholly spent every third year 
upon the poor. (Book i. Discourse xxxii. p. 228.) But 
there are some that think they were bound every third year 
to pay this poor man’s tithe, hesides that to the Levites’ and 
the festival tithe: ahout which I shall not here dispute. 

And hast given it to the Levite, the stranger, the father- . 
less, and the widow, that they may eat within thy gates, and 
be filled.] According to the commandment, xiv. 29. (See 
there.) 

Ver. 13. Then thou shalt say.] As they were every year 
to make the foregoing profession when they brought their 
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first-fruits, so they were to make another profession, which 
here follows, every third year: ‘‘ When the course of all 
manner of tithing (as Mr. Mede there “expresses it) was 
come about.” 

Before the Lord.] This sounds as if they were to make 
this profession before the most holy place at the sanctuary. 
Which seems to confute the common exposition of the 
Jewish doctors, that this tithe of the third year was not to 
be spent there, but at home, within their own gates. But 
it may be supposed, that every man was privately to make 
this solemn profession, as in the presence of God, who 
knew the truth of what he said. Or rather, that the next 
time he went up to worship at God’s house, he was bound 
to make this declaration before the Divine Majesty. Which 
is the most likely interpretation, because these words, before 
the Lord, are always so used in these books. And unless 
they had been obliged to this, their covetous and cruel dis- 
position might have inclined them to defraud the poor, 
which by this means was prevented. For though men 
might have satisfied themselves in omitting this profession, 
if it had been Icft mcrely to their own private conscicnces, 
yet when they were bound to come aud make it publicly at 
God’s own house, as they could not avoid it, so few would 
be found so impudently profane, as solemnly to tell a lie 
to God himself. | 

I have brought away the hallowed things.] Things sepa- 
rated by the Divine commandment from their own private 
use, for the use of the poor. 

Out of my house.] From the rest of the fruits of the earth 
which they had gathered. 

And also I have given them unto the Levite, and unto the 
stranger, to the fatherless, and to the widow.] That is, unto 
the refreshment of the poor. So the Jerusalem Targum pa- 
raphrases ver. 2. which is worth the mentioning: “In the 
third year, which is the year of tithing for the poor, ye shall 
give the first tithes to the Levites, and theu the tithes of 
the poor to the strangers, fatherless, and widows, that they 
may eat in their cities, and be filled.” 

According to all thy commandments which thou hast 
commanded me.| According to the direction beforemen- 
tioned, xiv. 29. 

I have not transgressed thy commandments, neither have 
I forgotten them.] Neither donc contrary to God’s precepts, 
nor forgotten to perform them; cither by keeping these 
tithes to themselves, or by bestowing them otherwise than 
God appointed. 

Ver. 14. I have not eaten thereof in my mourning.) After 
the general profession, mentioned in the verse foregoing, 
that they had brought all hallowed things out of thcir houses, 
and employed them as God directed, they were to make 
three particular professions, which are mentioned in this 
verse. And, it is probable, they have respect to some idol- 
atrous customs which were in those days: the first of them 
is, that they had not eaten thereofin mourning, or in lamen- 
tation. For so the Hebrew word oni signifies, very bitter 
grief, and sore mourning. Such the Egyptians made in har- 
vest-time, when they offered the first-fruits of the earth, and 
kept the feast of Isis with doleful lamentations. So Dio- 
dorus Siculus, and other authors, tell us, particularly Julius 
Firmicus, who severely reproves thcir folly, or madness 
rather, saying, Cur plangitis fruges terre, &e. ‘‘ Why do 
you bewail the fruits of the carth? Why weep you at the 
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growth of your seed? &c. You should rather give thanks 
for these things to the most high God, whose bounty is not 
to be lamented ; but bewail rather your own error,” &c. If 
there was such a custom in the world, when Moses lived, it 
may very well be thought that he taught the Israelites to . 
disclaim such senseless and impious practices. And as the 
Egyptians, by this mourning, acknowledged Isis, that is, the 
earth, to be the giver of all these good things; so he re- 
quired God’s people to bring in their harvest with the great- 
est joy and thanks unto the Most High: for there was no 
joy so great as that of harvest and vintage; directly opposite 
to the heathen, who kept the feast of Bacchus also with 
lamentations. (See our learned Dr. Spencer, lib. ii. de 
Ritual. Hebr. Leg. cap. 24. sect. 1.) 

— Nor taken aught thereof for any unclean use.) As. some 
of the old idolaters were wont to do; who separated some 


part of the first-fruits for magical purposes, and sometimes 


for carnal and filthy. So Julius Firmicus informs us, who 
immediately after the mention of their lamentations, when 
they gathered the fruits of the earth, asks this question, 
Quid addis incestum et adulterium?” Which shews that 
there were unclean rites which accompanied their offerings ; 
and that they made them minister unto Venus. Sce the 
same learned author in the same place, sect. 3. 

Nor given aught thereof for the dead.} If this be the right 
translation of the last words, for the dead, St. Austin hath 
given us a likely reason of this clanse, which was, to pro- 
fess they had not imitated the gentiles, who were wont to 
set meat and drink upon the graves of the dead, as he tells 
us, Serm. 15. de Sanctis. But it doth not appear that they 
set any part of their tithe, or first-fruits upon them, nor that 
they did it only in harvest-time; but rather common bread 
and wine, which at all times they set upon their graves 
when they were interred: and therefore it may be trans- 
lated to the dead, (as the same excellent person obscrves, 
sect. 3.) And so it is a profession, they had not offered any 
of the fruits of the earth to heroes (after the manner of the 
gentiles), particularly to Osiris. For that they honoured 
them with their first-fruits, appears by a passage in Por- 
phyry, lib. iv. wept "Awoxiig, sect. 22. where he- mentions 
three laws made by Triptolemus, an ancient lawgiver among 
the Athenians: one of which is this, Qzove xaproi¢ ayad- 
Aav, To worship the gods with the fruits of theearth. Which 
Draco thus cxpounds, as he shews in the conclusion of 
that book; Ocote ryuay Kat nowag tyxwplove ev Kowm iro- 
pévoue vduore warploe idta xara Sévauww ody evgnpia Kal dtap- 
xaic xaptrwy, &c. To honour the gods, and the heroes of their 
country publicly, according to the laws of the nation; and 
privately, as much as they were able, with speaking well of 
them, and with the first-fruits, and the annual offerings. (See 
Meursius, in his Themis Attica, lib.i. cap..1.) But how- 
ever we take this, the giving any part of tithe, either,for the 
dead, or to the dead, shews thero was such a superstitious 
custom: unto which this clause having a manifest respect, 
we have reason to think the two former have so likewise. 

But I have hearkened to the voice of the Lord my God, 
and done according to all that thou hast commanded me. 
Performed all that God required, and done nothing con- 
trary to it. All these words from ver. 13. to this place, 
were to be spoken with a low and humble voice, because 
they are a sort of commendation of themselves, and of their 


own integrity; which is not to be proclaimed aloud. But 
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when they made the foregoing profession, at the pre- 
senting of their first-fruits, (ver. 5, 6, &c.) they being an ac- 
knowledgment of their own meanness and poor beginnings, 
aud of God's infinite goodness i in their advancement, they 
were to lift up their voice, and say aloud, My father was 
a Syrian ready to perish, &c. Thus the doctors resolve 
in the Gemara of Mischna Sota, cap. 7. in the beginning 
of it. 

Ver. 15. Look down.] Have a gracious regard. 

From thy holy habitation from heaven.| This is an hum- 
ble acknowledgment of the infinite majesty of God, who, 
though he was graciously pleased to dwell among them by 
a glorious symbol of his presence in the sanctuary, yet 
dwelt in a far more transcendant glory in the heavens, the 
highest of. which could not contain him, as holy men ac- 
knowledged, (1 Kings viii, 27. 2 Chron. ii. 6.) 

And bless thy by ba Israel, and the land which thou hast 
gwen ws.| Having performed their duty, they had the 
greater confidence | to beg the continuance of God's mercies 
to them, and to their country; which it had been presump- 


tion to expect, if they had not acknowledged him to be the . 


donor of all the good things they enjoyed in the manner 
before appointed. For this was the end of all oblations, 
both of this tithe, and of the first-fruits, ‘and any other, 
to acknowledge God to be the Lord, of whom all things 
come (as David speaks), and of whose own we give unto 
him. (See 1 Chron. xxix. 11—13, &e.) 

As thou swarest unto our fathers.] He teacheth them to 
conclude as they began, (ver. 3.) with a thankful acknow- 
ledgment of God’s faithfulness to his promise. 

A land that floweth with milk and honey.] See xi. 9. The 
Jerusalem Targum paraphraseth it thus, A land producing 
Fruits as pure as milk, and as sweet and delicious as honey. 

_ Ver. 16. This day.] This refers to the time when Moses 
spake all these words unto them. 

The Lord thy God commanded thee.| By me. 

Lo do these statutes and judgments.] These two words 
comprehend the precepts in the foregoing chapters: some 
of which concern matters of religion, and others of civil 
rovernment. 

‘Thou shalt therefore keép and do them, with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul.] Set yourselves sincerely and heartily 
to the performance of them. 

Ver. 17. Thou hast avouched.] So the Hebrew word sig- 
nifies, as Job Ludolphus observes, who renders it, asseve- 
rare, ‘serio afirmare; being the same with the French word 
avouer, and may be here translated, thou hast solemnly pro- 
fessed, or rather protested. 

Lhe Lord this day.| The word this is not in the Habrev, 
(as it is in the foregoing verse), but he saith ‘simply hajom 


(not hajom hazeth), the day, or that day; which signifies . 


the time when Moses delivered these laws from God. 

To be thy God.] Then they owned him to be their king 
and governor. For so the name Elohim properly sivnifies 
dignity, empire, and authority, as Grotius observes. upon 
Exod. xx. Fortunatus Scacchus, before him, expounds 
these very words: ‘ Which (saith he) have respect to God 
as their emperor, who had the supreme government of the 
coinmonwealth of Israel, with a right and authority of con- 
stituting laws, and giving mandates for the establishing of 
that government.” Sacror. Elaochrysm. par. li. cap. “52. 
p. p09. (See Exod, xxiv. 3, 4, &c. and XXXIV. 27.) 
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' And to walk in his ways.) By his ways, that author un- 
derstands the moral precepts written on tables of stone. 

To keep his statutes.| The ritual precepts. 

And his commandments. ] Concerning the duties of his 
worship and service. 

And his judgments.| The political Precepts belonging ao 
their good government. 

And to hearken unto his voice.] In all things which he 
should declare from his oracle, when they consulted it. 

Ver. 18. And the Lord hath avouched thee this daz y to be 
his peculiar people, &c.] At the same time (for the word 
this is not in the Hebrew), the Lord assured the Israelites 
that they should be his people, i in a special manner, pro- 
vided they made good their promise of keeping his com- 
mandments: for the covenant was mutual. (Sce Exod. xxiv. . 
3.7. xix. 5,6.) It is observable that the Jernsalem Targum 
paraphrases these two verses in this manner: ‘* Ye have 
taken the Word of the Lord to reign over you to-day, that 
he may be your God, &c. And the Word of the Lord reign- 
eth over you, a people dedicated to his name, as his pecu- 
liar,” &c. Where Memra, the Word, cannot be understood 
otherwise than of the second Person in the Deity. . 

Ver. 19. And to make thee high above all nations that 
he hath made.] It is a pious note of Conr. Pellicanus, that 
there is no greater glory to the faithful, than that they are 
peculiarly grateful, devoted, dadicntag, obedient unto God, 
as his children. — 

In praise, and in name, and in honour.) These words ex- 
press his singular kindness to them, in that though all na- 
tions were his (being made by him, and he the Lord and 
governor of them all), yet he promised to have such a spe- 
cial favour to them, that all nations round them should take 
notice of it, and speak with admiration of their happiness, 
and the. honour he had done them. All this is included in 
those words beforementioned, Exod. xix. 5, 6. where the 
last words of this verse are explained, That thou may- 
est be a holy people unto the Lord thy God, as he hath 
spoken. 

All this Moses called to their mind, that it might prepare 
and dispose them to renew the same covenant with God, 
before he left them; which he presses upon them in the 
nine-and-twentieth chapter of this book, after he had given 
them some other admonitions, and laid before them the 
blessings and curses that would come upon them, accord- . 
ing to their fidelity or:falseness in that holy covenant. 
Which is the subject of the two following chapters. ; 
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Ver. 1. Awnp Moses, with the elders of Israel commanded 
the people, saying.| I observed in the prefaco to this book, 
and upon chap. iv. 41. and other places, that Moses did. 
not speak all that is contained in this book at once, but at. 
several times; and that he commonly took the elders to 
his assistance, as is here expressly affirmed; though some 
things he spake himself alone to all the people, as I ob- 
served upon ver. J. 

Keep all the commandments which I command you. q This 
is a new exhortation to obedience; which he could not 
press too often, considering the great proneness of this 
people to break God's laws. 
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This day.| At this time, and formerly: for it doth not 
precisely signify one day; and the word éhis is not in the 
original. 

Ver. 2 
pass over Jordan.].Here it is evident the word day doth 
not signify precisely the very same day they passed over, 
but not long after, as soon as they. were come to Mount 
Ebal, (ver. 4.) after the taking of Jericho and Ai, as ap- 
pears from Josh. viii. 80. -For they were to pass over 


Jordan, unto the land which the Lord their God gave them 


(as it here follows), before they were obliged to do what is 
here required. - 

That thou shalt set thee up great te It j is —* said 
how many; but some fancy there were twelve, according 
to the number of pillars which Moses employed (Exod. 
xxiv. 4.) when he made the covenant between God and his 
people. But, unless we could certainly determine how 
much of the law was to be written upon these stones, we 
cannot give a good guess at theirnumber. For if only the 
ten commandments, fewer than twelve would serve; if the 
whole book of Deuteronomy, so many are not sufficient. 
‘As tor the marginal reference in our Bibles unto Josh. iv. 1. 


it can have no respect to this place ; for those twelve stones | 


were: ordered. to be taken out of Jordan, and left there, 
where they lodged that night, which was at Gilgal. (See 
there, ver. 3. 8. 20.) 

- And plaster them with plaster.) That see aiecn and 
smooth, they mightwrite what is here commanded upon them » 
which they could not do while they were rough and uneven. 

Ver. 3. And thou shalt write upon them all the words of 
this law.] Many think he means the whole book of Deutero- 
nomy; which, because it is long, great stones are ordered 
to be provided for this purpose. . Others think only the ten 
commandments are here intended, which were the principal 
‘words of the covenant, as Moses calls this law, xxxix. 1. 


But Josephus (lib. iv. Archzol. cap. ult.) is of opinion, 


that he means the cursings which here follow from verse 


15. to the end of the chapter. Which is no improbable opi- . 


nion; they containing several select precepts, and the last 
of poe seems to respect the whole law of Moses, ver, 26. 

But, however we understand this, it is certain, that, before 

the use of paper was found out, the ancients, particularly 
the Phoenicians and Egyptians, were wont to write their 
minds upon stones, as a great many authors testify, men- 
tioned. by Huetius, who observes, that this custom conti- 
nued long after the inyention of paper, especially if they 
‘desired any thing should be vulgarly known and conveyed 
down to posterity. Sce Demonstr.. Evang. propos. iv. cap. 
2.n.15. where he observes, that Moses ordered the book 
of Deuteronomy to be inscribed upon stones. I suppose he 
means all the Jaws contained in this book (not all the ex- 
hortations and historical passages), which agrees very well 
with this injunction, that they should write on the stones 
all the words of this law. 

When thou art passed over, that thou mayest go in unto 
the land which the Lord thy God. giveth thee, &c.] When 
they were gone over Jordan to take possession of the land 
of Canaan, and were come to the place where he directed 
these stones to be set up, and this inscription made upon 
them. Which place is. particularly named in the next verse. 
And from these words Fortunatus Scacchus thinks he hath 
reason to assert, that none of the things forementioned are 
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. And it shall come fo pass, on the day when ye shall . 


the heathen, who seem to have imitated this pattern, 
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meant by the words of ‘this law, here commanded to be 
written ; but that upon the very top of these stoves (or .the 
altar made of them, as he would have it understood) were 


written only the words of this covenant, whereby the people 


of Israel confessed themselves to have received the land of 
Canaan from God, and to hold it on condition of their obe- 
dience unto him. ‘For so he interprets the words write 
unto them, in summa superficie. And to make us know what 
he means by the words of this law, he thinks the following 
words are added, that thou mayest go in-unto the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee, &c. that is, thou shalt declare 
who brought thee hither, and gave thee possession of this 
country, and upon what condition; viz, that thon shouldest 


keep the commands given to thee re God in Horeb. And 


therefore Moses doth not bid them write on the stones the 
law of the Lord -nor the law absolutely, but the words of 
this law. Where the demonstrative particle: hazoth limits 
the. sense to the present. matter of which he is speak- 
ing. Thus he, Myrothec. 2. Sacror. Eleeochrysm, cap: 57. 
where he endeavours to strengthen this interpretation, by 
observing, that, after this command for writing this law 
upon the stones, “ Moses, and the priests, and. Levites, 
spake unto all Israel, saying, Take heed, and hearken, O 
Israel, this day thou art become the people of e Lord thy 


God,” &c. (ver. 9, 10.) 


_ Ver. 4. Therefore it shall be, when ye be gone over Jor- 
dan, that ye shall set up. these stones.] This phrase, set up, 
seems to imply that they were a kind of pillars erected for 
this. purpose, that phe inscription might appear more fairly 
npon them. 

In Maunt Ebal.) Here the Samaritan ‘Pentateuch. hath, 
in Mount Gerizim; which is a manifest corruption,.fo-jus- 
tify their building a temple there, which they pretend God 
commanded in these words. 

Ver. 5. And there shalt thou build an altar ha the Lord 
thy God.} That they might offer sacrifice to God, and re- 
new their covenant with him.. 

» An altar of stones:| Upon which J ont ey himself fan- 
cies the forenamed inscription was to be made; and so the 
Talmudists also, in Mischna Sota, cap. 7. ‘But it is plain, 
the stones designed for that use were to be set up before © 
the altar was built; the intention of it being (as I shall 
shew presently), that they might preiaiped to observe the 
words which were there written. 

Thou shalt not lift up any, iron tool wpon them.] See 
Exod. xx. 25. 

Ver. G. Thou shalt build the altar of the Lord thy y God 
of whole stones.| Not hewn, nor polished; whereby all 
manner. of imagery was avoided. Such rustic altars of 
rough stone, piled one upon another, were in use among 
The 
form of one of them Fortunatus Scacchus hath given us 
out of some ancient monuments at Brixia, Senta by Oc- 
tavius Roscius. (Sce his forenamed book, cap. 59. p. 585.) 
Such altars tho Israelites were permitted to build upon 
some special occasion, as Gideon and Manoah did, (Judg. 
vi. 24. 26. xiii. 19.) and Samuel, (1 Sain. vii.17.) and Saul, 
(1 Sam. xiv. 35.) and David: (2 Sami. xxiv. 25.) and such 


an one Moses himself built, (Exod. xxiv. 4.) And as Moses 


there set up twelve pillars, according to the number of the 

tribes of Israel, when they entered into covenant with God 

at Horcb, so the forementioned author thinks, at the con- 
oF 
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firmation of it, when they came into Canaan, they built not 
twelve altars, but heaped up twelve stones, which made one 
altar, without any cost at all bestowed upon it. And thus 
Elijah took twelve stones, and on a sudden built an altar 
with them, when he endeavoured to bring the Israelites back 
again into the covenant of God, (1 Kings xviii. 31, 32.) 
“And thou shalt offer burnt-offerings thereon.] As they did 
at Horeb, (Exod. xxiv. 5.) and as Joshua did when they 
came into Canaan, and had built the altar here commanded, 
(Josh. viii. 81.) which burnt-offerings were an‘acknowledg- 
ment of God’s sovereign dominion over them; and that 
they held this land of him, as their supreme Lord, from 
whom they had received it. They kept the Passover as 
soon as they came into Canaan; but we read of no altar 
erected, nor burnt-sacrifices offered, till they camo to Ebal. 
Ver. 7. And thou shalt offer peace-offerings.| So Moses 


also did at Horeb, as we read in the forenamed place, | 


(Exod. xxiv. 5.) and so Joshua did when they came into 
Canaan. And they were offered as thanksgivings to God, 
for bringing them into that good land. 

And shalt eat there, and rejoice before the Lord thy God.) 
‘The sacrificers had a part of the peace-offerings given 
them, that they might feast with God, in token that they 
were in covenant with him. (See Lev. vii. 5.) And there- 
fore God ordered these sacrifices to be offered, as soon as 
they came to this place, where his law was to be inscribed 
upon the stones beforementioncd ; that the people of Israel, 
to whom God promised the possession of the land of Ca- 
naan, upon the condition that they observed his laws, 
might confirm their covenant with him, when they took 
possession of it; and be given to understand, that God, 
having nerfortned what he promised, expected that they 
should be mindful of their obligation, faithfully to observe 
his Divine laws. So that this altar may be properly called 
(as the same Fort. Scacchus terms it), “ the altar of con- 
federation, or confirmation of the covenant, into which they 
had entered at Horeb.” 

Ver. 8. And thou shalt write upon the stones all the words 
of this law very plainly.] So that they might be read easily. 
How the Talmudists came to fancy they were written in 


seventy languages, I cannot imagine: but such a conceit 


there is among them, as Mr. Selden observes, lib. ii. de 
Syncdr. cap. 9. p. 396. for so many languages they think 
there were in the world. And Bartenora saith, God would 
have every body that came into their country learn these 
truths, if he pleased; and no pagan be able to excuse his 
ignorance, by saying, He had no means to know them. (See 
Joh. Wagenseil upon Sota, cap. 7. sect. 5. annot. 5.) 

Ver. 9. And Moses, and the priests, and the Levites, spake 
unto all Israel, saying.| It seems, by this, that Moses and 
the elders (ver. 1.) took the priests and Levites to their 
assistance, todeliver what follows. 

Take heed.} Attend to what we say. The Hebrew word 
is found no where else; and scems to belong to their out- 
ward posture. 

And hearken.] So as to consider. 

This day thou art become the people of the Lord thy God.] 
These words following after the precept concerning build- 
ing an altar of confederation, must be understood as re- 
Jating unto that ; and therefore the word this day doth not 
respeet only that particular day on which Moses spake this 
to the people, or the day wherein God declared it, but the 
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day upon which such an altar, for the renovation of the co- 
venant, was to be erected, when Joshua was to speak these 
words: for then, and not before, the blessings were pro- 
nounced to those that observed the laws of God, and the’ 
curses against those that broke them; and God had not 
fulfilled his promises to them till they came over Jordan. 
Therefore he did not order this altar to be built, and these 
sacrifices to be offered, whereby they obliged themselves 
to him, and became his people by a new bond, till their en- 
trance upon the possession of what he had promised. 

Ver. 10. Thou shalt therefore obey the voice of the Lord 
thy God, and do his commandments, &c.| These words, and 
the foregoing, are plainly words of a mutual covenant be- 
tween God and them. Into which covenant they entered 
three times: first, at Horeb, (Exod. xxiv.) and then just 
before Moses died, twenty-ninth of this book, (ver. 1. 12, 
13, &c.) and when they were come into Canaan, (Josh. viii. 
30, 31, &c.) And because the Divine laws delivered to 
them were confirmed and ratified at all these times, there- 
fore it is that those laws are so frequently called by the 
name of the covenant ; and when they transgressed them, 
they are said to break this covenant. 

Ver. 11. And Moses charged the people the same day, 
saying.| Which charge, I suppose, the elders, with the as- 
sistance of the priests and -Levites, delivered throughout 
the whole camp of Israel, (ver. 1. 9.) 

Ver. 12. These shall stand upon Mount Gerizim.] This is 
a mountain upon which Samaria was afterward built. 

To bless the people.| By saying Amen, when they heard 
the blessings read by the priests. For it was not the peo- 
ple who stood upon the mountain that blessed (i. e. pro- 
nounced the blessings), but the priests below, (ver. 14.) 

When ye are gone over Jordan.| See ver.2. 

Simeon, and Levi, and Judah, and Issachar, and Joseph, 
and Benjamin.| These six tribes, who stood upon Mount 
Gerizim (i. e. upon the top, and on the descent of it down 


to the bottom), were all descended from the sons of free 


women, Leah and Rachel; and therefore many think ap- 
pointed to bless, which was more honourable than to curse. 
- Ver. 13. And these shall stand upon Mount Ebal to curse.] 
This was a mountain opposite to the other; and there laya 
valley between them. Abimelech seems to have been made 
king upon this mountain, when he had killed all the sons 
of Gideon but Jotham: for it was done in the plain (or by 
the oak) of the pillar, which was in Shechem; that is, by 
this pillar, on which the curses of the law were written, 
(Judg. ix. 6.) whereupon Jotham got upon Mount Geri- 
zim, and then cursed the men of Shechem. Which shews, 
that the tops of these mountains were not so far distant one 
from another, but what was said upon the one might be 
heard by those who were on the top and the sides of the 
other. And yet there was such a valley between them, that 
they could not presently come at Jotham to apprehend him, 
but he had time to flec, and get away, after he had spoken 
his apologue. 

Reuben, Gad, and Asher, and Zebulun, Dan, and Naph- 
tali.| Four of these were children of the handmaids: and 
Reuben had lost his dignity by going up to his father’s bed; 
and Zebulun was the youngest of Leah’s sons; who was 
therefore chosen, rather than any of the other, for this less 
honourable employment. For otherwise there would not 
have been an equal number of tribes upon each mountain. 
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Ver. 14. And the Levites.] That is, the priests, who are 
often called the priests the Levites ; particularly in-that 
very place, where we read of the exccution of this com- 
‘mand, Josh. viii. 38. And the Levites were among those 
that stood upon Mount Gerizim, (ver. 12.) who did not 
pronounce the blessings, but answered Amen to them. Yet 
the Gemara upon Sota, cap. 7. sect. 23. will have it, that 
as many of the Levites as were fit to minister (that is, all 
from thirty to fifty years of age, who were fit to carry the 
ark) stood rouwd-about the ark with the priests; the rest 
of the Levites being upon Mount Gerizim, with the other 
tribes appointed to have their station there. 

Shall speak, and say unto all the men of Israel.] The 
same Gemara rightly gathers, that the ark with the priests 
were below in the valley between the two mountains; be- 
cause it is said, in the place beforementioned, that all Is- 
rael and the elders stood about it, Josh. viii.33. Which 
could not have been, unless it were placed between the two 


mountains whereon they stood, upon _— sides, from the | 


top to the bottom. 

With a loud voice.] That every one that stood on the 
side or top of the mountains might hear what they said, 
the priests being placed so, in several parts of the valley, 
that their voice might reach themall. For which end they 
were advanced, perhaps, upon a pulpit, (as Ezra after- 
ward was, Neh. viii. 4.) and a signal likewise ‘given when 
they should say Amen. 

Ver. 15. Cursed be he that maketh any graven or molten 
image.| The people upon the mountains being to bless as 
well as curse, the Mischna, in the title Sota, (cap. 7. sect. 5.) 
rightly explains this; that, first, the priests, turning their 
faces towards Mount Gerizim, proclaimed with a loud 
voice, Blessed be the man that maketh not any graven, 
&c. unto which all the people that stood there answered 
Amen ; and then turning their faces towards Mount Ebal, 
they said these words, Cursed be the man that maketh, &e. 
to which they that stood there made the same answer. See 
also the Jerusalem Targum, which paraphrases these words 
in the same manner. 

An abomination unto the Lord.| Which is odious, and 
far to be removed from the presence of the Lord, as the 
same Targum interprets it. 

The work of the hands of the craftsman.] A mere otees 
of men, and therefore not to have Divine worship given to 
it of any sort. 

And putteth it in a secret place.| Though he was not a 
public declared worshipper of images, yet, if he did it pri- 
vately, in some closet of his own house, or in any other 
secret place, to conceal his wickedness, though he escaped 
the punishment of the law, which sentenced open idola- 
ters to death, yet he could not escape the vengeance of 
God. 

Andall the people.| The forenamed Mischna and Targum 
say, that the people on both mountains answered Amen, 
both to the blessings and to the cursings; which doth not 
agree with what goes before, ver. 12, 13. 

Shall answer and say, Amen.| Express their consent to 
it. For the word Amen, as the Talmudists say in Schehuoth, 
hath sometimes the force of an oath, sometimes only de- 
clares consent and approbation, and sometimes is used for 
the confirmation of any thing. An example of the first 
they think there is in Numb. v. 22. and they allege this 
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place for an example of the second; and for the third, 
Jer. xxviii. 6. 

Ver. 16. Cursed be he that setteth light by his father. and 
mother.] Itis observed by interpreters, that, as the precept 
of honouring parents stands next to the commandment con- 
cerning the honour that is due to God, (Exod. xx. 12.) so 
the. curse pronounced against. those who dishonoured them, 
is here placed next to the curse against worshippers of 
images. And‘as idolaters were to be put to death, so 
were those that cursed their parents, (Exod. xxi. 17. 
Lev. xx..9.). And I may add, from the foregoing words, 


‘that though they did it ever so secretly, they lay under 


this curse. 
And all the people shall say, Amen.] But before this curse 


‘was pronounced, they. had said Amen to the blessing oppo- 


site to it [Blessed is he that setteth not lightly by his father 
and mother, as was Observed in the foregoing verse. And 
the same is to be noted concerning the “fallosiitle curses, 
which were preceded with a blessing , till they were all 
ended. 

Ver. 17, Cursed bie he that removeth his neighbour’s land- 
mark, &c.] Against which there is an express precept in 


‘the foregoing part of this book, xix. 14. And Pellicanus 


well observes, that, by this particular instance of God’s dis- 
pleasure against injustice, they were deterred from all en- 
croachments upon their neighbours’ possessions. 

Ver. 18. Cursed be he that maketh the blind to wander 
out of the way.) By giving him wrong directions, or mis- 
leading him. (See Lev. xix. 14.) Some apply this to 
giving pernicious advice to simple people; which is cer- 
tainly worse than misguiding of the blind, because it leads 
men into sin, as well as into danger. 

Ver.19. Cursed be he that perverteth the judgment of the 
stranger, fatherless, and widow.| These three I observed 
before (xxiv. 19.) are commonly put together, as a para- 
phrase on the word poor: whose cause God himself under- 
takes to plead, (x. 18. and see Exod. xii. 21, 22.) And, 
therefore, all good lawgivers have taken special care of 
them, particularly of orphans; concerning whom Plato or- 
dains, that the conservators of the laws should be dori 
yevntopwy, tustead of ther natural parents, and look atter 
them so well, that they should not fare the worse for want- 
ing their fathers. (Sce lib. viii. de Legibus, fol. 926, &c. 
edit. Serrani.) 

Ver. 20. Cursed be he that lieth with his father’s wife.| 
See xxii. 30. and Lev. xviii. 8. 

Ver. 21. Cursed be he who lieth with any manner of beast, 
&c.] Exod. xxii. 19. and Lev. xviii. 23. This some of the 
Jewish doctors, out of an unaccountable pride, apply to 
the vulgar sort of their own nation (whom they call the 
people of the earth), as if they were no better than beasts, 
with wliom they were not to marry. 

Ver. 22. Cursed be he that leth with his sister, the 
daughter of his father, or the daughter of his mother, &c.] 
This hath been explained also, Lev. xviii. 9. 

Ver. 28. Cursed be he that heth with his mother-in-law, 
&c.| See Lev. xvill. 17. and xx. 14. 

Ver. 24. Cursed be he that smiteth his neighbour secretly, 
&e.] Thongh it be but with his tongue, whereby he wounds 
the fame of an absent person. But the word smite is often 
used for killing, (Exod. xxi. 12. Lev. xxiv.17.) Of which, 
if a man was guilty, though he committed the murder so 
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secretly, that he could not be put to death by the sentence 
of the judges, yet he lay under this heavy sentence of God. 


Ver. 25. Cursed be he that taketh a reward to slay an’ 


innocent person, &c.] This seems to have respect to the 
judges, who for money not only gave wrong Judgment in 
other causes, but condemned those that were not guilty 
to death. (See Exod. xxiii. 7, 8. and in = book, x. 17. 
xvi. 19.) 

Ver. 26. ‘Cursed be he that conf rmeth not all the words of 
this law to do them.) The word we here translate confirm, 
is more plainly translated perform, in 1 Sam. xy.11. And 
so it certainly signifies here; the performing of what God 
commands, being a kind of establishment of the law, as 
disobedience is a snbversion of it, and, as far as lies in the 
offender’s power, an abolishing it, and taking it away. 
Therefore, the apostle exactly translates the sense of these 
words, Galat. iii. 10. Cursed is every one that continueth 
not in all things, &c. where the apostle adds the word all 
(as the LXX. and the Samaritan did, even in St. Jerome's 
time), to expound the words of this law, to signify not 
merely all that is contained in these blessings and curses, 
but all things which are written in the book of the law. So 
that whether this whole hook (7. e: all the laws contained in 
it) were to be written upon the pillars, or only these blessings 


and cursings, thematter comes tothe sameissue; because’all 
that is contained in this book is comprehended in this last: 
curse, yea, all that is contained in the whole law of Moses. . 


Therefore, it isnot very material neither, whether only these 
curses and blessings were recited upon Mount Gerizim and 
Ebal, or the whole law of Moses, from one end to the other, 
about which the Jews themselves differ. But they that are 


Sad 


of tho latter opinion, think it well grounded upon Josh. viii. 
33. where we read how Joshua carefully performed what 
Moses here enjoined. And, that his words might not be 
forgotten, Moses seems to have ordered the continuance 
of this solemnity every seventh year, in the twenty-ninth 
chapter of this book, ver. 10, 11, &c. 

The Mischna in Sota (which I have often mentioned), 
concludes this matter with these words: When the bless- 
ings and the cursings were ended, they brought stones and 
built an altar, which they plastered over, and wrote upon 
them all the words of this law in seventy languages. But 
I have shewn before, that the stones on which the law was 
written were different from the altar, and were erected before 
the building of the altar. The Gemara there adds, (cap. 7. 
sect. 24.) That every one of the Israclites there present 
stood bound one for another (that is, for the whole com- 
pany), that they would observe these laws. Which I 
know not how they extract out of Moses’s words; but 
their doctors frequently mention it in their books, and 
make this pious use of it, that, by virtue of this security 


which they gave for each other, every man was bound to 
reprove his neighbour if he saw him offend, unless he was 
.content to undergo the punishment which was threatened 
‘unto the breach of God’s laws, and come under the curse, 


(Lev. xix. 17.). And unto this they apply those words, 
they shall fall one upon another, (as we truly translate, Lev. 
xxvi. 37.) as if they signified, every one shall fall by his 
brother, that is, by his brother’s crimes: for we all pro- 


mised, say they, (in the Gemara Sanhedrin, cap. 3. sect. G.) 


and engaged one for another; pate SO from that time were 
punished one for another. 
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